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Jane  Sinclair; 

OE,  THE  FAWN  OF  SPRINGY  ALE. 


Vr  there  be  one  object  in  life  that  stirs  the 
current  of  human  feehng  more  sadly  than 
another,  it  is  a  yoirng  and  lovely  woman, 
whose  intellect  has  been  bhghted  by  the 
trettchery  of  him  on  whose  heart,  as  on  a 
shrine,  she  oifered  up  the  incense  of  her 
first  affection.  Such  a  being  not  only  draws 
around  her  our  tenderest  and  most  dehcate 
sympathies,  but  fills  us  with  that  mournful 
impression  of  early  desolation,  resembhng  so 
much  the  spirit  of  melancholy  romance  that 
arises  fi-om  one  of  those  sad  and  gloomy 
breezes  which  sweep  unexpectedly  over  the 
sleeping  sui'face  of  a  summer  lake,  or  moans 
with  a  tone  of  wail  and  soitow  through  the 
green  fohage  of  the  wood  under  whose  cool- 
ing shade  we  sink  into  our  noon-day  dream. 
Madness  is  at  all  times  a  thing  of  fearful 
mystery,  but  when  it  puts  itseK  forth  in  a 
female  gifted  with  youth  and  beauty,  the 
pathos  it  causes  becomes  too  refined  for  the 
grossness  of  ordinary  sorrow — almost  tran- 
scends our  notion  of  the  real,  and  assumes 
that  wild  interest  which  invests  it  with  the 
dim  and  visionaiy  Ught  of  the  ideal.  Such  a 
malady  constitutes  the  veiy  romance  of  afllic- 
tion,  and  gives  to  the  fair  sufferer  rather  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  fallen  without  guilt, 
than  that  of  a  being  moulded  for  mortal  pur- 
poses. "WTio  ever  could  look  upon  such  a 
beautiful  ruin  without  feeling  the  heart  sink, 
and  the  mind  overshadowed  with  a  solemn 
darkness,  as  if  conscious  of  witnessing  the 
still  and  awful  gloom  of  that  disastrous 
echpse  of  reason,  which,  alas !  is  so  often 
doomed  never  to  pass  away. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  mingled 

reverence,  and  terror,  and  pity  with  which 

we  look  upon  the  insane,  and  it  is  equally 

strange  that  in  this  case  we  approach  the 

temple  of  the  mind  with   deeper   homage, 

when  we  know  that  the  divinity  has  passed 

out  of  it.     It  must  be  fi'om  a  conviction  of 

i-      this   that   uncivilized   nations   venerate   de- 

}      ranged  persons  as  inspired,  and  in  some  in- 

'       stance  go  so  far,  I  beheve,  as  even  to  pay 

them  divine  worship. 

The  principle,  however,  is  in  our  nature  : 

'^^T,.  II.— 1 


'  that  for  which  our  sympathy  is  deep  and  un* 
broken  never  fails  to  secure  oiu*  compassion 
and  respect,  and  ultimately  to  excite  a  still 
higher  class  of  our  moral  feelings. 

These  prelimiuaiy  observations  were  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  fate  of  the  >)eautiful  but 
imfortunate  girl,  the  melancholy  events  of 
whose  life  I  am  about  to  communicate.  I 
feel,  indeed,  that  in  relating  them,  I  imder- 
take  a  task  that  woidd  require  a  pen  of  unex- 
ampled power  and  dehcacy.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  I  remained  silent  upon  a  history 
at  once  so  true,  and  so  full  of  sorrow,  no 
other  person  equally  intimate  with  its  inci- 
dents will  ever  give  them  to  the  world.  1 
cannot  presume  to  detail  unhappy  Janes 
calamity  with  the  pathos  due  to  a  woe  sc 
singulai'ly  deep  and  dehcate,  or  to  describe 
that  faithful  attachment  which  gave  her  once 
laughing  and  ruby  hps  the  white  smile  of  a 
maniac's  misery.  This  I  cannot  do  ;  for  who. 
alas,  could  ever  hope  to  invest  a  dispensation 
so  dark  as  her's  with  that  rich  tone  of  poetic 
beauty  which  threw  its  wUd  graces  about  her 
madness?  For  my  part,  I  consider  the  sub- 
ject not  only  as  difficult,  but  sacred,  and  ap- 
proach it  on  both  accoimts  with  devotion. 

I  and  feai*,  and  trembling.     I  need  scarcely  in- 

i  fonn  the  reader  that  the  names  and  locahtie* 
ai'e,  for  obvious  reasons,  fictitious,  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  that  the  incidents  are 
substantially  connect  and  authentic. 

Jane  SiQclair  was  the  thuxl  and  youngest 
daiighter  of  a  dissenting, clerg;^'man,  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  counties  in  the  north  of 

[  Ireland.  Her  father  was  remarkable  for  that 
cheerful  simplicity  of  character  which  is  so 
frequently  joined  to  a  high  order  of  iatellect 
and  an  affectionate  warmth  of  heart.  To  a 
well-tempered  zeal  in  the  cause  of  faith  and 
morals,  he  added  a  practical  habit  of  charity, 
both  in  word  and  deed,  such  as  endeared  him 
to  aU  classes,  but  especially  to  those  whose 
humble  condition  in  life  gave  them  the 
strongest  claim  upon  his  virtues,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  pastor.     Difficult,  indeed,  would 

,  it  be  to  find  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose 
practice  and  precept  corresponded  with  sucb 
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beautiful  fitness,  nor  one  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  o^Ti  domestic  cii'cle,  threw  such  cahn 
lusti'e  aroimd  him  as  a  husband  and  a  father. 
A  temper  gi-ave  but  sweet,  wit  playful  and 
innocent,  and  tenderness  that  kept  his  spirit 
benignant  to  error  without  any  compromise 
of  duty,  were  the  hnks  which  boimd  all 
hearts  to  lum.  Seldom  have  I  known  a 
Christian  clergjTnan  who  exhibited  in  his 
own  life  so  much  of  the  unatfected  character 
of  apostohc  hohness,  nor  one  of  whom  it 
might  be  said  with  so  much  tnath,  that  "  he 
walked  in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
blameless." 

His  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  one 
son,  and  three  daughters,  had,  as  might  be 
expected,  imbibed  a  deep  sense  of  that  reh- 
gion,  the  serene  beauty  of  which  shone  so 
steadily  along  their  father's  path  of  life. 
jVlrs.  Sinclair  had  been  well  educated,  and  in 
her  husband's  conversation  and  society  found 
further  opportimity  of  impro\ing,  not  onl}" 
her  intellect,  but  her  heart.  Though  respect- 
ably descended,  she  could  not  claim  relation- 
ship with  what  may  be  emphatically  termed 
the  gentry  of  the  country  ;  but  she  could 
with  that  class  so  prevalent  in  the  north  of 
Ii'cland,  Avhich  ranks  in  bu'th  only  one  gi'ade 
beneath  them.  I  say  in  birth  ; — for  in  all  the 
decencies  of  hfe,  in  the  imostentatious  boun- 
ties of  benevolence,  in  moral  pui-ity,  domes- 
tic haiTaouy,  and  a  conscientious  obsei*\'ance 
of  rehgion,  both  in  the  comeliness  of  its 
forms,  and  the  cheerful  fi-eedom  of  its  spirit, 
this  class  ranks  immeasurably  above  every 
other  which  Irish  society  presents.  They 
who  compose  it  are  not  sufficiently  wealthy 
to  relax  those  piu'suits  of  honorable  industr}' 
which  constitute  them,  as  a  people,  the  orna- 
ment of  ovu'  nation  ;  nor  does  their  good 
sense  and  decent  pride  permit  them  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  a  mean  ambition,  by 
struggling  to  reach  that  false  elevation,  which 
is  as  much  beneath  them  in  aU  the  Aoi'tues 
that  grace  Hfe,  as  it  is  above  them  in  the 
dazzling  dissipation  which  renders  the  viola- 
tion or  neglect  of  its  best  duties  a  matter  of 
fashionable  etiquette,  or  the  shamefid  privi- 
lege of  high  birth.  To  this  respectable  and 
independent  class  did  the  immediate  rela- 
tions of  ]VIrs.  Sinclair  belong  ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  she  failed  not  to  biing  all  its 
virtues  to  her  husband's  heart  and  household 
— there  to  soothe  him  by  their  influence,  to 
draw  fresh  energy  fi-om  their  mutual  inter- 
course, and  to  shape  the  habits  of  their  fam- 
ily into  that  perception  of  self-respect  and 
decent  propriety,  which  in  domestic  duty, 
dress,  and  general  conduct,  imifoi-mly  i:esults 
from  a  tine  sense  of  moral  feeling,  blended 
with  high  rehgious  principle. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  class  whose  example 


has  diffused  that  spirit  of  keen  inteUigence 
and  entei-prise  throughout  the  north  which 
makes  the  name  of  an  Ulster  manufacturer 
or  merchant  a  synonyme  for  integrity  and 
honor.  From  it  is  derived  the  creditable 
love  of  independence  which  operates  upon 
the  manners  of  the  people  ancl  the  physical 
soil  of  the  country  so  obviously,  that  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  one  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  appropriate  exponent  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  other.  Aided  hj  the 
genius  of  a  practical  and  impressive  creed, 
whose  simple  grandeur  gives  elevation  and 
dignity  to  its  followers  ; — this  class  it  is 
which,  by  affording  employment,  counsel, 
and  example  to  many  of  the  lower  classes, 
brings  peace  and  comfort  to  those  who  in- 
habit the  white  cottages  and  warm  fann- 
steads  of  the  north,  and  lights  up  its  culti- 
vated landscapes,  its  broad  champaigns,  and 
peaceful  vales,  into  an  asjject  so  smiling,  that 
even  tlie  veiy  soil  seems  to  proclaim  and 
partake  of  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  few  sj)ots  in  the  north  could  afford 
the  spectator  a  better  opj)ortunity  of  verify- 
ing  our  observations  as  to  the  mild  beauty 
of  the  country,  than  the  residence  of  the 
amiable  clergj-man  whose  unhapp}'  child's 
fate  has  furnished  us  with  the  affecting  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  about  to  lay  before  the 
reader. 

Springvale  House,  Mr.  Sinclair's  residence, 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  that  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  sloping  valley  from  which 
it  had  its  name.  Along  this  vale,  winding 
towards  the  house  in  a  northern  direction, 
ran  a  beautifvd  tributaiy  stream,  accom- 
panied for  nearly  two  miles  in  its  progress 
by  a  small  but  well  conducted  road,  which 
indeed  had  rather  the  character  of  a  green 
lane  than  a  pubUc  way,  being  but  veiy  little 
of  a  thoroughfare.  Nothing  could  surpass 
this  delightful  vale  in  the  soft  and  serene 
character  of  its  scenery.  Its  sides,  partially 
wooded,  and  cultivated  with  sui-passing 
taste,  were  not  so  precipitous  as  to  render 
habitation  in  its  bosom  inconvenient.  They 
sloped  up  gradutdlj'  and  gracefully  on  each 
side,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  number  of  snow- 
white  residences,  each  standing  upon  the 
brow  of  some  white  table  or  undulation,  and 
surrounded  by  gi-ounds  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  of  gi-een  lawns,  ornamented  planta- 
tions, and  gardens,  together  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  land  for  cultivation  and  jmslure. 
From  ]\Ir.  Sinclau-'s  house  the  silver  bends 
of  this  fine  stream  gave  exquisite  peeps  to 
the  spectator  as  they  wound  out  of  the  wood 
which  here  and  there  clothed  its  banks,  oc- 
casionally dii)ping  into  the  water.  On  the 
left,  attached  to  the  glebe-house  of  the  Prot- 
estant pastor  of  the  parish,  the  eye  rested 
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apon  a  pond  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  except 
where  an  occasional  swan,  as  it  floated  on- 
wards without  any  apparent  eflbrt,  left  here 
and  there  a  shght  quivering  ripple  behind  it. 
Farther  down,  springing  fi'om  between  two 
clumps  of  trees,  might  be  seen  the  sjjan  of  a 
light  and  elegant  arch,  from  under  which 
the  river  gently  wound  away  to  the  right ; 
and  beyond  this,  on  the  left,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  bank,  rose  ujd  the  slen- 
der spu-e  of  the  jjarish  church,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  old  beeches  that  overshadowed 
it,  and  threw  a  solemn  gloom  upon  the 
peaceful  graveyard  at  its  side.  About  two 
hundred  yards  again  to  the  right,  in  a  little 
gi'een  shehing  dell  beneath  the  house,  stood 
Sir.  Sinclaii''s  modest  white  meeting-house, 
with  a  large  ash  tree  hanging  over  each 
gable,  and  a  row  of  poplars  behind  it.  The. 
vaUey  at  the  oj^posite  extremity  opened  upon 
a  landscape  bright  and  j^icturesque,  dotted 
with  those  white  residences  which  give  that 
pecuhar  character  of  wai-mth  and  comfort 
for  which  the  northern  landscapes  are  so  re- 
markable. Indeed  the  eye  could  scarcely 
rest  upon  a  richer  expanse  of  country  than 
lay  stretched  out  before  it,  nor  can  we  omit 
to  notice  the  singularly  unique  and  beautiful 
effect  produced  by  the  numerous  bleach- 
greens  that  shone  at  various  degrees  of  dis- 
tance, and  contrasted  so  sweetly  with  the 
surface  of  a  land  deeply  and  dehghtfully  ver- 
dant. 

In  the  fixr  distance  rose  the  sharp  outlines 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  whose  green  and  sloping 
base  melted  into  the  "  sun-silvered  "  expanse 
of  the  sea,  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  which 
the  eye  could  snatch  brilliant  ghmpses  of  the 
snow-white  sails  that  sparkled  at  a  distance 
as  they  fell  under  the  beams  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  The  landscape  was  indeed  beauti- 
ful in  itseK,  but  still  rendered  more  so  by 
the  dehcate  aerial  tints  which  lay  on  every 
object,  and  touched  the  whole  into  a  mel- 
lower and  more  exquisite  expression. 

Such  was  the  happy  valley  in  which  this 
peaceful  family  resided  ;  each  and  all  enjoy- 
ing that  tranquihty  which  sheds  its  calm 
contentment  over  the  unassuniing  spirits  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  crimes  that 
flow  from  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of 
busy  hfe.  To  them,  the  fresh  breezes  of 
morning,  as  they  rustled  through  the  bring 
foliage,  and  stii'red  the  modest  flowers  of 
their  pleasant  path,  were  fi'aught  vnih.  an  en- 
TJoyment  which  bound  then-  hearts  to  every 
object  around  them,  because  to  each  of  them 
these  objects  were  the  sources  of  habitual 
gratification.  On  them  the  dewy  stillness 
of  evening  descended  with  tender  serenity, 
as  the  valley  shone  in  the  radiance  of  the 
sinking  sun ;  and   by  them  was  held  that 


sweet  and  rapturous  communion  with  nature, 
which,  as  it  sprmgs  earliest  in  the  affections 
so  does  it  Hnger  about  the  heart  when  all 
the  other  loves  and  enmities  of  hfe  are  for- 
gotten. Who  is  there,  indeed,  whose  spirit 
does  not  tremble  with  tenderness,  on  look- 
ing back  upon  the  scenes  of  his  early  hfe  ? 
And,  alas !  alas !  how  few  ai-e  there  of  those 
that  are  long  conversant  with  the  world,  who 
can  take  such  a  retrospect  without  feeling 
their  hearts  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  and 
the  force  of  associations  too  mournful  to  be 
uttered  in  words.  The  bitter  consciousness 
that  we  can  be  youthful  no  more,  and  that 
the  golden  hours  of  our  innocence  have  passed 
away  for  ever,  throws  a  melancholy  darkness 
over  the  soul,  and  sends  it  back  again  to  re- 
trace, in  the  imaginary  light  of  our  early 
time,  the  scenes  where  that  innocence  had 
been  our  playmate.  Let  no  man  deny  that 
groves,  and  meadows,  and  gi-een  fields,  and 
winding  streams,  and  all  the  other  charms 
of  rural  imagery,  unconsciously  but  sm-ely 
give  to  the  human  heai't  a  deep  perception 
of  that  graceful  creed  which  is  beautifully 
tei-med  the  rehgion  of  nature.  They  give 
purity  and  strength  to  feeling,  and  thi'ough 
the  imagination,  which  owes  so  much  of  its 
power  to  their  impressions,  they  raise  our 
sentiments  until  we  feel  them  kindled  into 
union  with  the  lustre  of  a  hoher  hght  than 
even  that  which  leads  our  steps  to  God 
through  the  beauty  of  his  own  works.  For 
this  reason  it  is,  that  all  imaginative  affec- 
tions are  much  stronger  in  the  countiy  than 
in  the  town.  Love  in  the  one  j^lace  is  not  only 
freer  fi'om  the  coarseness  of  passion,  but  in- 
comparably more  seductive  to  the  heart, 
and  more  voluptuous  in  its  conception  of 
the  ideal  beauty  with  which  it  invests  the 
object  of  its  attachment.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. In  the  country  its  various  associa- 
tions are  essentially  impressive  and  poetical. 
Moonhght  —  evening  —  the  still  glen  —  the 
river  side — the  flowery  hawthorn — the  bower 
— the  crystal  well — not  forgetting  the  melody 
of  the  woodland  songster — are  all  calculated 
to  make  the  heart  and  fancy  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  blandishments  of  a  passion  that 
is  surrounded  by  objects  so  sweetly  linked 
to  their  earliest  sympathies.  But  this  is  not 
all.  In  i-ural  life,  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
eye  is  distracted  by  the  claims  of  rival  beauty, 
when  challenging,  in  the  various  graces  of 
many,  that  admiration  which  might  be  be- 
stowed on  one  alone,  did  not  each  successive 
impression  efface  that  which  went  before  it. 
In  the  countr\',  therefore,  in  spiing  meadows, 
among  summer  groves,  and  beneath  autumnal 
skies,  most  certainly  does  the  passion  of  love 
sink  deepest  into  the  human  heart,  and  pass 
into  the  greatest  extremes  of  happiness  or 
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pain.  Here  is  where  it  may  be  seen,  cheek 
to  cheek,  now  in  ixU  the  shivering  ecstacies  of 
intense  raptui-e,  or  again  moping  carelessly 
along,  with  pale  brow  and  flashing  eye, 
sometimes  writhing  in  the  agony  of  undoing 
attachment,  or  chanting  its  mad  lay  of  hope 
and  love  in  a  si^iiit  of  fearful  happiness  more 
atiecting  thim  either  misery  or  despair. 

Everything  was  beautiful  in  the  history  of 
unhappy  Jane  Sinclair's  melancholy  fate. 
The  evening  of  the  incident  to  which  the  fail- 
gii'l's  misery  might  eventually  be  traced  was 
one  of  the  most  calm  and  balmy  that  cotdd 
be  witnessed  even  during  the  leafy  month  of 
dune.  With  the  exception  of  ]VIi-s.  Sinclaii', 
the  whole  family  had  gone  out  to  saunter 
leisurely  by  the  river  side  ;  the  father  be- 
tween his  two  eldest  daughters,  and  Jane, 
then  sixteen,  sometimes  chatting  to  her 
brother  XYjlham,  and  sometimes  fondling  a 
white  dove,  which  she  had  petted  and  trained 
with  such  success  that  it  was  then  amenable 
to  almost  eve  IT  Hght  injunction  she  laid 
upon  it.  It  sat  upon  her  shoulder,  which, 
indeed,  was  its  usual  seat,  would  peck  her 
cheek,  cower  as  if  with  a  sense  of  happiness 
in  her  bosom,  and  put  its  bill  to  her  lips, 
from  which  it  was  usually  fed,  either  to  de- 
mand some  sweet  reward  for  its  obedience, 
or  to  express  its  attachment  by  a  profusion 
of  innocent  caresses.  The  evening,  as  we 
said,  was  fine  ;  not  a  cloud  could  be  seen, 
except  a  pile  of  featheiy  flakes  that  hung  fai- 
up  at  the  western  gate  of  heaven  ;  the  still- 
ness was  profound  ;  no  breathing  even  of  the 
gentlest  zephjT,  could  be  felt ;  the  river  be- 
side them,  which  was  here  pretty  deep, 
seemed  motionless  ;  not  a  leaf  of  the  trees 
stirred  ;  the  very  aspenS  were  still  as  if  they 
had  been  marble  ;  and  the  whole  air  was 
warm  and  fragrant.  Although  the  srm 
wanted  an  hour  of  setting,  yet  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vale  they  could  perceive  the  broad 
shafts  of  light  which  shot  from  his  mild  disk 
through  the  snowy  clouds  we  have  men- 
tioned, like  bars  of  lambent  radiance,  almost 
palpaljle  to  the  touch.  Yet,  although  this 
delightful  silence  was  so  profound,  the  heart 
could  perceive,  beneath  its  stillest  depths, 
that  voiceless  harmony  of  progressing  life, 
"which,  like  the  music  of  a  dream,  can  reach  I 
the  soul  independently  of  the  senses,  and  j 
pour  upon  it  a  sublime  sense  of  natural  in- 
spiration. I 

Something  like  this  appears  to  have  been 
felt  by  the  gi-oup  we  have  alluded  to.     Mr. 
Sinclair,  after  standing  for  a  moment  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  the. 
solemn  splendor  of  the  declining  sun,  looked 
earnestly  around  him,   and   then  out  upon  j 
lie  glowing  landscape  that  stretched  beyond  ; 
he  valley,  after  which,  with  a  spirit  of  high  , 


enthusiasm,  he  exclaimed,  catching  at  the  samw 
time  the  fire  and  grandeui*  of  the  poet's  noble 
conception — 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  1 

Almi^'hty  !  thine  this  universal  fame — 

Thus  wondrous  fair — thytelf  how  wondrous  then— 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works. 

There  was  something  singularly  impressive 
in  the  burst  of  piety  which  the  hour  and  the 
place  di'ew  fi'om  this  venerable  joastor,  as  in- 
deed there  was  in  the  whole  group,  as  they 
Ustened  in  the  attitude  of  deep  attention  to 
his  words.  IVIi*.  Sinclair  was  a  tall,  fine-look- 
ing old  man,  whose  white  flowing  locks  fell 
down  on  each  side  of  his  neck.  His  figui'e 
appeared  to  fine  advantage,  as,  standing  a 
little  in  fi'ont  of  his  children,  he  pointed  with 
his  raised  arm  to  the  setting  sun  ;  behind 
him  stood  his  two  eldest  gii'ls,  the  counte- 
nance of  one  turned  with  an  expression  of 
awe  and  admiration  towards  the  west  ;  that 
of  the  other  fixed  with  mingled  reverence 
and  affection  on  her  father.  William  stood 
near  Jane,  and  looked  out  thoughtfully 
towards  the  sea,  while  Jane  herself,  light,  and 
young,  and  beautiful,  stood  with  a  hushed 
face,  in  the  act  of  giving  a  p>at  of  gentle  re- 
buke to  the  snow-white  dove  on  her  bosom. 
At  length  they  resumed  theii*  walk,  and  the 
conversation  took  a  Ughter  turn.  The  girls 
left  their  father's  side,  and  strolled  in  many 
dii-ections  through  the  meadow.  Sometimes 
they  pulled  wild  flowers,  if  mai'ked  by  more 
than  ordinaiy  beauty,  or  gathered  the  wild 
mint  and  meadow-sweet  to  perfume  their 
dairy,  or  culled  the  flowery  woodbine  to  shed 
its  delicate  fragrance  through  their  sleeping- 
rooms.  In  fact,  all  their  habits  and  amuse- 
ments were  pastoral,  and  simple,  and  ele- 
gant. Jane  accohiiDanied  them  as  they 
strolled  about,  but  was  piincij)ally  engaged 
with  her  pet,  which  flew,  in  capricious  but 
graceful  cii'cles  over  her  head,  and  occasion- 
ally shot  off  into  the  air,  sweeping  in  mimic 
flight  behind  a  gi-een  knoll,  or  a  clump  of 
trees,  completely  out  of  her  sight ;  after 
which  it  would  again  return,  and  folding  its 
snowy  pinions,  drop  affectionately  upon  her 
shoulder,  or  into  her  bosom.  In  this  man- 
ner they  proceeded  for  some  time,  when  the 
dove  again  sped  off  acrof^s  the  river,  the  bank 
of  which  was  wood(  d  on  the  other  side.  Jane 
folowed  the  beautiful  creature  with  a  spark- 
ling eye,  and  saw  it  wheeling  to  return,  when 
immediately  the  r^port  of  a  gun  w^as  heard 
from  the  trees  dii-ectly  beneath  it,  and  the 
next  moment  \'i  faltered  in  its  flight,  sunk, 
and  with  feeble  wing,  struggled  to  reach  the 
object  of  its  affection.  This,  however,  was 
beyond  its  strength.     After  sinking  gradual- 
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ly  towards  the  earth,  it  had  power  only  to 
reach  the  middle  of  the  river,  into  the  deep- 
est part  of  which  it  fell,  and  there  lay  flut- 
tering upon  the  stream. 

The  report  of  the  gun,  and  the  fate  of  the 
pigeon,  brought  the  jDersonages  of  our  Httle 
drama  ^^'ith  hurrying  steps  to  the  edge  of  the 
river.  One  scream  of  sui^mse  and  distress 
proceeded  from  the  lij^s  of  its  fair  young 
mistress,  after  which  she  wrung  her  hands, 
and  wept  and  sobbed  Hke  one  in  absolute 
desj)air. 

"  Oh,  dear  William,"  she  exclaimed,  "  can 
you  not  rescue  it  ?  Oh,  save  it — save  it ;  if 
it  sinks  I  will  never  see  it  more.  Oh,  jiapa, 
who  could  be  so  cruel,  so  lieartless,  as  to  in- 
jure a  creature  so  Ijeautiful  and  inoftensive  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  Jane  ;  but  cruel 
and  heartless  must  the  man  be  that  coidd 
peipetrate  a  piece  of  such  wanton  mischief. 
I  should  rather  think  it  is  some  idle  boy  who 
knows  not  that  it  is  tame." 

"  WiUiam,  dear  WiUiam,  can  you  not  save 
it,"  she  inquired  again  of  her  brother  ;  "if  it 
is  doomed  to  die,  let  it  die  with  me ;  but, 
alas  I  now  it  must  sink,  and  I  will  never  see 
it  more  ;  "  and  the  affectionate  girl  continued 
to  weep  bitterly. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Jane,  I  never  regretted 
my  ignorance  of  swimming  so  much  as  I  do 
this  moment.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  swim  a 
stroke,  otherwise  I  would  save  poor  Httle 
4riel  for  your  sake." 

"  Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  my  dear 
child,"  said  her  father;  "it  is  certainly  a 
distressing  incident,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
3'our  grief,  gii'l,  is  too  excessive  ;  it  is  violent, 
and  you  know  it  ought  not  to  be  violent  for 
the  death  of  a  favorite  bird." 

"  Oh,  papa,  who  can  look  upon  its  strug- 
gles for  life,  and  not  feel  deeply  ;  remember 
it  was  mine,  and  think  of  its  attachment  to 
me.  It  has  not  only  the  j:)ain  of  its  wound 
to  suffer,  but  to  struggle  with  an  element 
against  which  it  feels  a  natural  antipathy, 
and  with  which  the  gentle  creatui-e  is  this 
moment  contending  for  its  Hfe." 

There  was,  indeed,  something  ver\-  painful 
and  affecting  in  the  situation  of  the  beauti- 
ful wounded  dove.  Even  ]\Ii".  Sinclair  him- 
self, in  witnessing  its  unavailing  stiiiggles, 
felt  as  much  ;  nor  were  the  other  two  girls 
unaft'ectetl  any  more  than  Jane  herself. 
Their  eyes  became  filled  with  tears,  and 
Mai'ia.  the  eldest,  said,  "  It  is  better,  Jane,  to 
return  home.  Poor  mute  creature  I  the  view 
of  its  sufferings  is,  indeed,  very  painful." 

Just  then  a  tall,  slender  youth,  apparently 
about  eighteen,  came  out  of  the  trees  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river,  but  on  seeing  jVIi\ 
Sinclair  and  his  family,  he  paused,  and  ap- 
peared to  feel  somewhat  embarrassed.      It 


I  was   evident   that   he    had   seen    the    bii'd 
I  woimded,    and   followed   the  course   of   its 
flight,  without  suspecting  that  it  was  tame, 
!  or  that  there  was  any  person  near  to  claim  it. 
The  distress  of  the  females,  however,  espe- 
cially of  its  mistress,  immediately  satisfied 
him  that  it  was  theirs,  and  he  was  about  to 
withdraw  into  the  wood  again,  when  the  sit< 
nation  of  poor  Ai-iel  caught  his  eye.     He  in- 
stantly took  off  his  hat,  flung  it  across  the 
river,    and  plunging   in   swam  towards  the 
dove,  which  was  now  nearl}'  exhausted.     A 
few   strokes   brought  him  to   the  spot,   on 
reaching  which,   he  caught  the  bird  in  one 
hand,  held  it  above  the  vrater,  and,  ^R-ith  the 
other,   swam  down  towards  a  slope   in  the 
bank  a  few  yards  below  the  spot  where  the 
party  stood.     Having  gained  the  bank,  he 
,  approached  them,  but  was  met  half  way  by 
I  Jane,  whose  eyes,  now  sj^arkhng  through  her 
j  tears,  spoke  her  gratitude  in  language  much 
more  eloquent  than  any  her  tongue  covdd 
utter. 

The  youth  first  examined  the  bird,  with  a 
■  view  to  ascertain  where  it  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  immediately   placed   it  with   much 
i  gentleness  in  the  eager  hands  of  its  mistress. 
j      "  It  will  not  die,  I  should  think,  in  conse- 
I  quence  of  the  wound,"  he  observed,  "which, 
though  pretty  severe,  has  left  the  wing  un- 
broken.    The   body,   at   all  events,  is  safe. 
"With  care  it  may  recover." 

WiUiam  then  handed  him  his  hat  and  I\Ir. 
Sinclair  ha\'ing  thanked  him  for  an  act  of 
such  humanity,  insisted  that  he  should  go 
home  with  them,  in  order  to  procure  a 
change  of  apparel.  At  fii'st  he  decUned  this 
offer,  but,  after  a  Httle  persuasion,  he  fielded 
i  with  something  of  shyness  and  hesitation  : 
'  accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  they  all 
reached  the  house  together. 

Having,   ^\-ith  some  difficulty,    been   pre- 
vailed on  to  take  a  glass  of  cordial,  he  imme- 
diately withdrew  to  WiHiam's  apaiiment,  for 
;  the  piu-pose  of  changing  his  dress.     WilHam. 
I  however,  now  observed  that  he  got  pale,  and 
i  that  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  his  teeth 
began  to  chatter,  whilst  he  shivered  exces- 
sively, 
i      "  You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  putting 
these  diT  clothes  on,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  rather 
incHned  to  think  bathing  does  not  agree  with 
you,  that  is,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  youi- present 
paleness  and  trembHng." 

"  No,"  said   the   youth,  "  it  is  a  pleasure 
which,  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been  for- 
bidden.    I  feel  very  chilly,  indeed,  and  you 
:  -o-ill  excuse  me  for  decHning  the  use  of  yoiu* 
clolhes.     I  must  return  home  forthwith." 
I      Young  Sinclaii-,  however,  would  not  hear 
[  of  this.    After  considerable  pains  he  i^revailed 
i  on  him  to  change  his  dress,  but  no  argiunent 
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could  induce  liim  to  stop  a  moment  longer  | 
tbau  until  this  was  eifected. 

Tfie  lamily,  on  liis  entering  the  drawing- 
room  to  tiike  liis  leave,  were  smiirised  at 
a  determination  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
but  when  ]\Ir.  Sinclair  noticed  his  extreme 
psileness,  he  suspected  that  he  had  got  ill,  and 
that  it  might  not  be  dehcate  to  press  him. 

•'  Before  you  leave  us,"  said  the  good 
clergA'man,  "  ^"ill  you  not  pennit  us  to  know 
the  n'imie  of  the  yomig  gentleman  to  whom 
my  daughter  is  indebted  for  the  rescue  of  her 
dove  ? " 

"  We  are  as  yet  but  strangers  in  the 
neighborhood,"  rephed  the  youth :  "my 
fcither's  name  is  Osborne.  We  have  not  been 
more  than  three  days  in  jVIi*.  Williams's  resi- 
dence, which,  together  vdih.  the  whole  of  the 
property  annexed  to  it,  my  father  has  pur- 
chased." 

"  I  am  aware,  I  am  aware  :  then  you  will 
be  a  permanent  neighbor  of  ours,"  said  IMr. 
Sinclair  ;  "  and  believe  me,  my  dear  boy,  we 
shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Spring- 
vale  ;  nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the  generous 
act  which  fii'st  brought  us  acquainted." 

"VMiilst  this  short  dialogue  lasted,  two  or 
three  shy  sidelong  glances  passed  between 
him  and  Jane.  So  extremely  modest  was 
the  yoiing  man  that,  fi'om  an  apprehension 
lest  these  glances  might  have  been  noticed, 
his  pale  face  became  ht  up  with  a  faint  blush, 
in  which  state  of  confusion  he  took  his 
leave. 

Conversation  was  not  resumed  among  the 
Sinclairs  for  some  minutes  after  his  depar- 
ture, each,  in  fact,  having  been  engaged  in 
reflecting  upon  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his 
face,  and  the  uncommon  symmetry  of  his 
slender  but  elegant  person.  Their  impres- 
sion, indeed,  was  rather  that  of  wonder  than 
of  mere  admiration.  The  tall  youth  who 
had  just  left  them  seemed,  in  fact,  an  incar- 
nation of  the  beautiful  itself— a  visionary 
creation,  in  which  was  embodied  the  ideal 
spirit  of  youth,  intellect,  and  grace.  His  face 
shone  with  that  rosy  hght  of  hfe's  prime 
which  only  glows  on  the  human  countenance 
during  the  biief  period  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  years  of  the  thoughtless  boy  and 
those  of  the  confirmed  man  :  and  whilst  his 
white  brow  beamed  with  intellect,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  fire  of  deep  feeling  and 
high-wrought  enthusiasm  broke  out  in  timid 
flashes  from  his  dark  eye.  His  modesty,  too, 
by  tempering  the  full  lustre  of  his  beauty, 
gave  to  it  a  character  of  that  graceful  diffi- 
dence, which  above  all  others  makes  the  deep- 
est impression  upon  a  female  heart. 

"Well,  I  do  tljink,"  said  William  Sinclair, 
"  that  young  Osbonie  is  decidedly  the  finest 
boy  I  ever  saw — the  most  perfect  in  beauty 


and  figure — and  yet  we  have  not  seen  him  to 
advantage." 

"  I  think,  although  I  regretted  to  see  him 
so,  that  he  looked  better  after  he  got  pale," 
sjiid  Maria  ;  "  his  features,  though  colorless, 
were  cut  hke  mai-ble." 

"  I  hope  his  health  may  not  be  injured  by 
what  has  occuiTed,"  observed  the  second  ,* 
"  he  appeared  ill." 

"  That,  Agnes,  is  more  to  the  point,"  said 
Mr.  Sinclau- ;  "I  fear  the  boy  is  by  no  means 
well  ;  and  I  am  apprehensive,  from  the  deep 
carnation  of  his  cheek,  and  his  subsequent 
paleness,  that  he  carries  within  him  the  seeds 
of  early  dissolution.  He  is  too  dehcate,  al- 
most too  etherial  for  earth." 

"  If  he  becomes  an  angel,"  said  William, 
smihng;  "  with  a  very  slight  change,  he  will 
put  some  of  them  out  of  countenance." 

"  Wilham,"  said  the  father,  "never,  while 
you  live  attempt  to  be  witty  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  sacred  or  solemn  ;  such  jests  har- 
den the  heart  of  him  who  utters  them,  and 
sink  his  character,  not  only  as  a  Christian, 
but  as  a  gentleman." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  father — I  was  wrong 
— but  I  sj^oke  heedlessly." 

"  I  know  you  did,  Billy  ;  but  in  future 
avoid  it.     Well,  Jane,  how  is  your  bird  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  better,  papa  ;  but  one  can 
form  no  opinion  so  soon." 

"  Go,  show  it  to  your  mamma — she  is  the 
best  doctor  among  us — follow  her  advice,  and 
no  doubt  she  will  add  its  cui-e  to  the  other 
triumphs  of  her  skill." 

"  Jane  is  fi-etting  too  much  about  it,"  ob- 
served Agnes;  "wh}-,  Jane,  jou  are  just  now 
as  pale  as  young  Osbonie  himself." 

This  obsei-vation  turned  the  eyes  of  the 
family  upon  her  ;  but  scarcely  had  her  sister 
uttered  the  words  when  the  young  creature's 
countenance  became  the  color  of  crimson,  so 
deejDly,  and  with  such  erident  confusion  did 
she  blush.  Indeed  she  felt  conscious  of  this, 
for  she  rose,  \aih.  the  wounded  dove  lying 
gently  between  her  hands  and  bosom,  and 
passed,  without  speaking,  out  of  the  room. 

"Don't  you  think,  j^apa,"  observed  Miss 
Sinclair,  "that  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  young  Osborne  and  Jane  ?  I 
could  not  help  remarking  it." 

"  There  decidedly  is,  Maria,  now  that  yo\D 
mentioned  it,"  said  William. 

The  father  paused  a  little,  as  if  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  then  added  with  a  smile — 

"  It  is  very  singular,  Maiy  ;  but  indeed  1 
think  there  is — both  in  the  style  of  their 
features  and  then*  figure." 

"  Osborne  is  too  handsome  for  a  man,"  ob- 
served Agnes  ;  "yet,  after  all,  one  can  hardly 
say  so,  his  face,  though  fine,  is  not  feminine." 

"Bertut}^  my  children! — alas,  what  is  it? 
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Often — too  often,  a  fearful,  a  fatal  gift.  It  is 
bom  with  us,  and  not  of  our  own  merit ; 
yet  we  are  vain  enough  to  be  proud  of  it.  It 
is  at  best  a  flower  that  soon  fades — a  Hght 
that  soon  passes  away.  Oh  I  what  is  it  when 
contrasted  with  those  high  jDi-inciples  whose 
beauty  is  immoi-tal,  which  brighten  by  age, 
and  know  neither  change  nor  decay.  There 
is  Jane — my  poor  child — she  is  indeed  veiy 
beautiful  and  gi-aceful,  yet  I  often  fear  that 
her  beauty,  joined  as  it  is  to  an  over-\vrought 
sensibihty,  may,  before  her  life  closes,  oc- 
casion much  soiTOW  either  to  herself  or 
others." 

"  She  is  aU  affection,"  said  William. 

"  She  is  all  love,  all  tendemesE;,  all  good- 
ness ;  and  may  the  grace  of  her  Almighty 
Father  keep  her  fi-om  the  wail  and  woe  which 
too  often  accomjmny  the  path  of  beauty  in 
this  life  of  vicissitude  and  trial." 

A  tear  of  affection  for  his  beautiful  child 
stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  raised  them 
to  heaven,  and  the  loving  heai'ts  of  his  family 
burned  with  tenderness  towards  this  their 
youngest  and  best  beloved  sister. 

The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  the  old  man  desired  William  to 
summon  the  other  members  of  the  household 
to  prayers.  The  evening  worship  being  con- 
cluded, the  youngsters  walked  in  the  lawn 
before  the  door  until  darkness  began  to  set 
in,  after  which  they  retu-ed  to  their  respective 
apartments  for  the  night. 

Sweet  and  hght  be  your  slumbers,  O  ye 
that  are  peaceful  and  good — sweet  be  your 
slumbers  on  this  night  so  calm  and  beautiful ; 
for,  alas  !  there  is  one  among  you  into  whose 
innocent  bosom  has  stolen  that  destroying 
spii-it  which  will  yet  pale  her  fair  cheek,  and 
wi-ing  many  a  bitter  tear  from  the  eyes  that 
love  to  look  upon  her.  Her  early  soitows 
have  commenced  this  night,  and  for  what 
mysterious  purj^ose  who  can  diAine  ?— but, 
alas,  alas,  her  fate  is  sealed — the  fa-\vn  of 
Springvale  is  stricken,  and  even  now  carries 
in  her  young  heart  a  wcimd  that  will  never 
close. 

Osborne's  father,  who  had  succeeded  to  an 
estate  of  one  thousand  per  annum,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  whose  habits  were 
badly  calculated  to  imj^rove  the  remnant  of 
property  which  ancestral  extravagance  had 
left  him. 

Ere  many  years  the  fragment  which  came 
into  his  possession  dwindled  into  a  fraction 
cf  its  foimer  value,  and  he  found  himself 
with  a  ^vife  and  four  childi-en — two  sons  and 
two  daughters — struggling  on  a  pittance  of 
two  hundred  a  year.  This,  to  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  feeHngs  and  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman, amounted  to  something  like  retrib- 
utive justice  upon  his  prodigality.     His  con- 


flict with  poverty,  however,  (for  to  him  it 
might  be  termed  such,)  was  fortunately  not 
of  long  duration.  A  younger  brother  who, 
finding  that  he  must  tight  his  own  battle  in 
hfe,  had  embraced  the  profession  of  medicine, 
veiy  seasonably  died,  and  Osborne's  father 
succeeded  to  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  the  ftmds,  and  an  income  in  landed 
property  of  seven  hiuidred  per  annum.  He 
now  felt  himself  more  independent  than  he 
had  ever  been,  and  with  this  advantage,  that 
his  bitter  experience  of  a  heartless  world  had 
completely  cured  him  of  all  tendency  to  ex- 
travagance. And  now  he  would  have  enjoy- 
ed as  much  happiness  as  is  the  usual  lot  of 
man,  were  it  not  that  the  shadow  of  death 
fell  upon  his  house,  and  cast  its  cold  bUght 
upon  his  childi-en.  Ere  three  years  had 
elapsed  he  saw  his  eldest  daughter  fade  out 
of  life,  and  in  less  than  two  more  his  eldest  son 
was  laid  beside  her  in  the  same  grave.  De- 
cline, the  poetiT  of  death,  in  its  deadly  beauty 
came  upon  them,  and  whilst  it  sang  its  song 
of  life  and  hope  to  their  hearts,  treacherously 
withdrew  them  to  darkness  and  the  worm. 

Osborne's  feelings  were  those  of  thought- 
lessness and  extravagance  ;  but  he  had  never 
been  either  a  libertine  or  a  jirofligate,  although 
the  world  forbore  not,  when  it  foimd  him 
humbled  in  his  poverty,  to  bring  such  charges 
against  him.  In  truth,  he  was  full  of  kind- 
ness, and  no  parent  ever  loved  his  children 
with  deeper  or  more  devoted  affection 
The  death  of  his  noble  son  and  beautiful 
girl  brought  down  his  spirit  to  the  most 
mournful  depths  of  affliction.  Still  he  had 
two  left,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  more  than  equally  possessed  his 
affections.  To  them  was  gi'adually  trans- 
fen-ed  that  melancholy  love  which  the  heart 
of  the  sorro^\*iug  father  had  earned  into  the 
grave  of  the  departed  ;  and  alas,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  had  come  back  to  those  who  Hved 
loaded  with  the  malady  of  the  dead.  The 
health  of  the  surviving  boy  became  delicate, 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  who  pro- 
nounced the  au-  in  which  they  hved  unfav- 
orable, —  Osborne,  on  healing  that  ]Mr. 
Wilhams,  a  distant  relation,  was  about  to 
dispose  of  his  house  and  grounds,  immedi- 
ately became  the  purchaser.  The  situation, 
which  had  a  southern  aspect,  was  diy  and 
healthy,  the  air  jDure  and  genial,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  medical  opinions,  highly 
beneficial  to  persons  of  a  consumptive  habit. 

For  two  years  before  this — that  is  since 
his  brother's  death — the  health  of  young 
Osborne  had  been  watched  with  all  the  ten- 
der vigilance  of  affection.  A  regimen  ip 
diet,  study  and  exercise,  had  been  j^rescribed 
for  him  by  his  physician  ;  the  regulations  oi 
which  he  was  by  no  means  to  transgi'ess 
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In  fact  his  parents  lived  under  a  sleepless 
dread  of  losing  him  wliich  kept  their  hearts 
expanded  with  that  inexpressible  and  burn- 
ing love  which  none  but  a  parent  so  circum- 
stanced can  ever  feel.  Alas  !  notwithstand- 
ing the  promise  of  life  which  eai-ly  years 
usurdly  hold  out,  there  was  much  to  justify 
them  in  this  their  sad  and  gloomy  apprehen- 
sion. AYoeful  was  the  uncertainty  which 
they  felt  in  discriminating  between  the  natu- 
ral bloom  of  youth  and  the  beauty  of  that 
fatal  maliidy  which  they  dreaded.  His  tall 
slender  frame,  his  transparent  cheek,  so  touch- 
ing, so  imearthly  in  the  fairness  of  its  expres- 
sion ;  the  dehcacy  of  his  whole  organization, 
both  mental  and  physical — all,  all,  with  the 
terror  of  decline  in  their  hearts,  spoke  as 
much  of  despaii"  as  of  hoj)e,  and  placed  the 
life  and  death  of  their  beloved  boy  in  an 
equal  poise. 

But,  indejiendently  of  his  extraordinaiy 
personal  advantages,  all  his  dispositions  were 
so  gentle  and  affectionate,  that  it  was  not 
in  human  natui-e  to  entertain  hai'sh  feeling 
toward  him.  Although  modest  and  shi-ink- 
ing,  even  to  diffidence,  he  possessed  a  mind 
full  of  intellect  and  enthusiasm  :  his  imagina- 
tion, too,  overflowed  with  creative  power, 
and  sought  the  dreamy  sohtudes  of  noon, 
that  it  might,  far  fi-om  the  bustle  of  life, 
shadow  forth  those  images  of  beauty  which 
come  thickly  only  upon  those  whose  hearts 
are  most  susceptible  of  its  forms.  Many  a 
time  has  he  sat  alone  upon  the  brow  of  a 
rock  or  hill,  watching  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
or  gazing  on  the  setting  sun,  or  communing 
with  the  thousand  aspects  of  nature  in  a 
thousand  moods,  his  young  spii'it  relaxed  in- 
to that  elysian  reverie  which,  beyond  all  other 
kinds  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  is  the  most 
seductive  to  a  youth  of  poetic  temperament. 

There  were,  indeed,  in  Osborne's  case,  too 
many  of  those  light  and  scarcely  jDcrceptible 
tokens  which  might  be  traced,  if  not  to  a 
habit  of  decline,  at  least  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary delicacy  of  constitution.  The  short 
Gough,  produced  by  the  slightest  damp,  or 
the  least  breath  of  ungenial  au* — the  varying 
cheek,  now  rich  as  pui-ple,  and  again  pale  as 
a  star  of  heaven — the  unsteady  pulse,  and 
the  nervous  sense  of  uneasiness  without  a 
cause — all  these  might  be  symptoms  of  in- 
cipient decay,  or  proofs  of  those  fine  im- 
pulses which  are  generally  associated  with 
quick  sensibility  and  genius.  Still  they  ex- 
isted ;  at  one  time  oppressing  the  hearts  of 
his  parents  v\'ith  fear,  and  again  exalting 
them  with  pride.  The  boy  was  consequently 
enjoined  to  avoid  all  violent  exercise,  to  keep 
out  of  currents,  while  heated  to  drink  noth- 
ing cold,  and  above  all  things  never  to  in- 
dulge in  the  amusement  of  cold  bathing. 


Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Osborne  first  appeared  to  the  reader,  who 
may  now  understand  the  extent  of  his  alann 
on  feeUng  himself  so  suddenly  and  seriously 
aft'ected  by  his  generosity  in  rescuing  the 
wounded  dove.  His  mere  illness  on  this  oc- 
casion was  a  matter  of  much  less  anxiety  to 
himself  thfin  the  alarm  which  he  knew  it 
would  occasion  his  parents  and  sister.  On 
his  reaching  home  he  mentioned  the  incident 
which  occurred,  admitted  that  he  had  been 
rather  warm  on  going  into  the  water,  and 
immediately  went  to  bed.  Medical  aid  was 
forthwith  procured,  and  although  the  physi- 
cian assured  them  that  there  appeared  noth- 
ing serious  in  his  immediate  state,  yet  was 
his  father's  house  a  house  of  wail  and  son'ow. 

The  next  day  the  Sinclairs,  having  heai'd 
in  reply  to  theii-  inquiries  through  the  ser- 
vant who  had  been  sent  home  with  his  ap- 
parel, that  he  was  ill,  the  v.orthy  clergy-man 
lost  no  time  in  paying  his  parents  a  visit  on 
the  occasion.  In  this  he  expressed  his  re- 
gi'et,  and  that  also  of  his  whole  family,  that 
any  circumstance  relating  to  them  should 
have  been  the  means,  even  accidentally,  of 
aflecting  the  young  gentleman's  health.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  he  dwelt  upon  the 
occurrence  in  terms  cf  apjDrobation,  and 
placed  the  boy's  conduct  in  a  generous  light, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  appreciate  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  their  afi'ection  for  him. 
The  mother's  tears  flowed  in  silence  on  hear- 
ing this  fi-esh  proof  of  his  amiable  spirit, 
and  the  father,  \\ith  a  foreboding  heart,  I'e- 
lated  to  Mr.  Sinclaii-  the  substance  of  that 
which  we  have  detailed  to  the  reader. 

Such  was  the  incident  which  brought  these 
two  famihes  acquainted,  and  ultimately  rip- 
ened their  intimacy  into  fi-iendship. 

Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  young  Os- 
borne by  the  other  members  of  IMi*.  Sinclair's 
household,  especially  as  his  modest  and  un- 
obtrusive deportment,  joined  to  his  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  had  made  so  singularly  favor- 
able an  impression  upon  them.  Nor  was  the 
history  of  that  insidious  malady,  which  had 
already  been  so  fatal  to  his  sister  and  broth- 
er, calculated  to  lessen  the  interest  which  his 
first  appearance  had  excited.  There  was 
one  young  heart  among  them  Avhich  sank,  as 
if  the  weight  of  death  had  come  over  it,  on 
hearing  tliis  melancholy  account  of  him 
whose  image  was  now  for  ever  the  star  of 
her  fate,  whether  for  happiness  or  sorrow. 
From  the  moment  their  eyes  had  met  in 
those  few  shrinking  but  flashing  glances  by 
which  the  spirit  of  love  conveys  its  own  se- 
cret, she  felt  the  first  painful  transports  o\ 
the  new  afi'ection,  and  retired  to  solitude 
with  the  arrow  that  struck  her  so  deeply  yet 
quivering  in  her  bosom. 
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The  case  of  our  fair  girl  differed  -oddely 
fi-om  that  of  many  young  persons,  in  whose 
heart  the  passion  of  love  lurks  imkno\vn  for 
a  time,  throwing  its  roseate  shadows  of  de- 
light and  melancholy  over  their  peace,  whilst 
they  themselves  feel  unable  in  the  beginning 
to  develop  those  strange  sensations  which 
take  away  from  their  pillows  the  iinbroken 
slumber  of  eai-ly  life. 

Jane  fi-om  the  moment  her  eyes  rested  on 
Osborne  felt  and  was  conscioas  of  feeling  the 
influence  of  a  youth  so  trans  endently  fasci- 
nating. Her  love  broke  not  lortli  gradually 
like. the  trem'iling  hght  that  brighteus  into 
the  purjiie  flush  of  morning  ;  neither  was  it 
fale>.l  to  sink  calm  and  untroubled  like  the 
crimson  tints  th  it  die  on]\'  when  the  veil  of 
night,  like  the  dnrknes-i  of  death,  wraps  them 
in  its  shadow.  Alas  no,  it;  sprung  from  her 
heart  in  all  the  noontide  strength  of  maturi- 
ty— a  full-grown  passio;-!,  incap  dile  of  seK- 
resti'aint,  and  conscious  only  of  the  wild  and 
novel  delight  arising  fi-om  its  own  indulgence. 
Night  and  day  that  graceful  form  hovered 
before  her,  encii'cled  in  t]ie  halo  of  her  young- 
imagination,  Avith  a  lustre  that  sparkled  be- 
yond the  light  of  human  beauty.  We  know 
that  the  eye  when  it  looks  steadily  upon  a 
cloudless  sun,  is  incapable  for  some  time  af- 
terwards of  seeing  an^^  other  object  distinct- 
ly ;  and  that  in  whatever  direction  it  tui'ns 
that  bright  image  floats  incessantly  before  it 
— nor  will  be  removed  even  although  the  eye 
itself  is  closed  against  its  radiance.  So  was 
it  with  Jane.  Asleep  or  awake,  in  society  or 
in  solitude,  the  vision  with  which  her  soul 
held  communion  never  for  a  moment  with- 
drew from  before  her,  until  at  length  her 
very  heart  became  sick,  and  her  fancy  en- 
tranced, by  the  excess  of  her  youthful  and 
unrestrained  attachment.  She  could  not 
despair,  she  could  scai'cely  doubt ;  for  on 
thinking  of  the  blushing  glances  so  rapidl}' 
stolen  at  herself,  and  of  the  dark  briUiant 
eye  from  whence  they  came,  she  knew  that 
the  soul  of  him  she  loved  spoke  to  her  in  a 
language  that  was  mutually  understood. 
These  impressions,  it  is  true,  were  felt  in  her 
moments  of  ecstacy,  but  then  came,  notwith- 
standing this  confidence,  other  moments 
when  maidenly  timidity  took  the  crowTi  of 
rejoicing  off  her  head,  and  darkened  her 
youthful  brow  with  that  uncertainty,  which, 
while  it  depresses  hope,  renders  the  object 
that  is  loved  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  the 
heart. 

To  others,  at  the  present  stage  of  her  af- 
fection, she  appeax'ed  more  silent  tlian  usual, 
and  evidently  fond  of  sohtude,  a  trait  which 
they  had  not  observed  in  her  before.  But 
these  were  slight  s}Tnptoms  of  what  she  felt ; 
for  alas,  the  day  was  soon  to  come  that  was 


to  overshadow  their  hearts  for  ever — when 
never,  never  more  were  they  and  she,  in  the 
light  of  their  own  innocence,  to  sing  like  the 
morning  stars  together,  or  to  lay  their  un- 
troubled heads  in  the  slumbers  of  tjie  happy. 

More  than  a  month  had  now  elapsed  t-ince- 
the  first  aj^pearance  of  Osborne  as  one  of  the 
dramatis  personte  of  our  narrative.  A  slight 
fever,  attended  with  less  effect  upon  the 
lungs  than  his  parents  anticipated,  had 
passed  off",  and  he  was  once  more  able  to  ;ro 
abroad  and  take  exercise  in  the  open  air 
The  two  families  were  now  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  each  other  almost  daily  ;  and  what 
tended  more  and  more  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  good  feeling  between  them,  was 
tlie  fact  of  the  Osbornes  being  members  of 
the  same  creed,  and  attendants  at  Mi\  Sin- 
clair's place  of  worship.  Jane,  while  Charles 
Osborne  was  yet  ill,  had  felt  a  childish  dimi- 
nution of  her  affection  for  her  convalescent 
dove,  whilst  at  the  same  time  something" 
whispered  to  her  that  it  possessed  a  stronger 
interest  in  her  heart  than  it  had  ever  done 
before.  This  may  seem  a  paradox  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  never  been  in  love  ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  irreconcilable  to  the  analogous 
and  often  conflicting  states  of  feeUng  pro- 
duced by  that  strange  and  mysterious  pas- 
sion. The  innocent  girl  was  wont,  as  fre- 
quently as  she  could  without  exciting  notice, 
to  steal  away  to  the  garden,  or  the  fields,  or 
the  river  side,  accompanied  by  her  mute 
companion,  to  which  with  pouting  caresses 
she  would  address  a  series  of  rebukes  of 
having  been  the  means  of  occasioniug  the  ill- 
ness of  him  she  loved. 

"Alas,  Ai'iel,  little  do  you  knov*-,  sweet 
bii-d,  what  anxiety  you  have  caused  youi'  mis- 
tress— if  he  dies  I  shall  never  love  3'ou  jnoi-e  ? 
Yes,  coo,  and  flutter — but  I  do  not  care  for 
you  ;  no,  that  kiss  won't  satisfy'  me  until  he 
is  recovered — then  I  shall  be  friends  with 
you,  and  you  shall  be  my  ovm  .Ariel  again." 

She  would  then  pat  it  petulantl^y ;  and  the 
beautiful  creature  would  sink  its  head,  and 
slightly  expand  its  wings,  as  if  conscious  that 
there  was  a  change  of  mood  in  her  affection. 

But  again  the  innocent  remorse  of  her 
girHsh  heart  would  flow  forth  in  terms  of 
tenderness  and  endearment ;  again  woidd 
she  pat  and  clierish  it ;  and  with  the  artless 
cajDrice  of  childhood  exclaim — 

"No,  my  own  Ariel,  the  fault  was  not 
yom-s  ;  come,  I  shall  love  you— and  I  will  not 
"be  angry  again  ;  even  if  you  were  not  gorxl 
I  would  love  you  for  /u'.s  sake.  You  are  now 
dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times  than  yoa  c-\  er 
were  ;  but  alas !  Ariel,  I  am  sick,  I  am  sick, 
and  no  longer  happy.  Where  is  my  hght- 
ness  of  heart,  my  sweet  bird,  and  where,  ob 
whei'e  is  the  joy  I  used  to  feel  ?  " 
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Even  this  admission,  ^'hich  in  the  midst 
of  soUtude  could  reach  no  other  human  ear, 
would  startle  the  bashful  creature  into  alarm  ; 
and  whilst  her  cheek  became  alternately  pale 
and  crimson  at  such  an  avowid  thus  uttered 
aloud,  she  would  wipe  away  the  teai-s  that 
ai'ose  to  her  eyes  whenever  the  depths  of  her 
aftection  were  stu'red  by  those  pensive  brood- 
injjjs  which  gave  its  sweetest  charm  to  youth- 
ful love. 

In  thus  seeking  solitude,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  oui-  young  heroine  was  dra^Ti 
thither  by  a  love  of  contemplating  nature  in 
those  fresher  aspects  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  stillness  of  her  remote  recesses. 
She  sought  not  for  their  own  sakes  the 
shades  of  the  grove,  the  mm'muiing  cascade, 
nor  the  voice  of  the  hidden  rivulet  that  occa- 
sionally stole  out  from  its  leaf)'  cover,  and 
ran  in  music  towai'ds  the  ampler  stream  of 
the  valley. 

No,  no  ;  over  her  heart  and  eye  the  spiiit 
of  their  beauty  passed  idly  and  unfelt.  All 
of  external  life  that  she  had  been  wont  to 
love  and  admire  gave  her  pleasure  no  more. 
The  natur'al  arbors  of  woodbine,  the  faii-y 
dells,  and  the  wild  flowers  that  peeped  in 
unknowTi  sweetness  about  the  hedges,  the 
fauy  fingers,  the  blue-bells,  the  cow-slijDS, 
with  many  others  of  her  fx-agrant  and  gi-ace- 
ful  favorites,  all,  all,  charmed  her,  alas,  no 
more.  Nor  at  home,  where  every  voice  was 
tenderness,  and  eveiy  word  aftection,  did 
there  exist  in  her  stricken  heart  that  buo}- ant 
sense  of  enjoyment  which  had  made  her 
youth  like  the  music  of  a  brook,  where  every 
thing  that  broke  the  smoothness  of  its  cur- 
rent only  turned  it  into  melody.  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer — the  hj^mn  of  her 
sister  voices — their  simple  spirit  of  tranquil 
devotion — and  the  touching  solemnity  of  her 
father,  worshipping  God  upon  the  altar  of 
his  own  he;u-t  —  all,  all  this,  alas — alas, 
channed  her  no  more.  Oh,  no — no  ;  many 
motives  conspired  to  send  her  into  solitude, 
that  she  might  in  the  sanctity  of  unrei:)roving 
nature  cherish,  her  aifection  for  the  youth 
wliose  image  was  ever,  ever  before  her.  At 
home  such  was  the  tiniid  dehcacy  of  her 
love,  that  she  felt  as  if  its  indulgence  even  in 
the  stillest  depths  of  her  own  heart,  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  conversation  of  her  kindred, 
and  the  familiar  habits  of  domestic  life. 
Her  father's,  her  brother's,  and  her  sisters' 
Toices,  produced  in  her  a  feeling  of  latent 
shame,  which,  when  she  sup])osed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  could  guess  her  attachment, 
filled  her  with  anxiety  and  confusion.  She 
experienced  besides  a  sense  of  uneasiness  on 
reflecting  that  she  practiced,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  presence,  a  dissimulation  so 
much  at  vaiiance  with  the  opinion  slie  knew 


they  entertained  of  her  habitual  candor.  li 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  secret  she  had  ever  con» 
cealed  from  them  ;  and  now  the  suppression 
of  it  in  her  own  bosom  made  her  feel  as  if 
she  had  withdrawn  that  confidence  which 
was  due  to  the  love  they  bore  her.  This 
was  what  kept  her  so  much  in  her  own  room, 
or  sent  her  abroad  to  avoid  all  that  had  a 
tendency  to  repress  the  indulgence  of  an  at- 
tachment that  had  left  in  her  heart  a  capacity 
for  no  other  enjoyment.  But  in  solitude  she 
was  far  from  every  thing  that  cotdd  disturb 
those  dreams  in  which  the  tranquihty  of  na- 
ture never  failed  to  entrance  her.  There 
was  where  the  mysterious  sjDU'it  tliat  raises 
the  soul  above  the  impulses  of  animal  hfe, 
mingled  with  her  being,  and  poured  upon 
her  affection  the  elemental  purity  of  that 
original  love  which  in  the  beginning  preceded 
human  guilt. 

It  is,  indeed,  far  from  the  contamination 
of  society — in  the  stillness  of  solitude  when 
the  sentiment  of  love  comes  abroad  before  its 
passion,  that  the  heart  can  be  said  to  realize 
the  object  of  its  devotion,  and  to  forget  that 
its  indulgence  can  ever  be  associated  with 
error.  This  is,  tinily,  the  angelic  love  of 
youth  and  innocence  ;  and  such  was  the  na- 
ture of  that  which  the  beautiful  giii  felt. 
Indeed,  her  clay  was  so  divinely  tempered, 
that  the  veil  which  covered  her  pure  and 
ethereal  spirit,  almost  permitted  the  hght 
witliin  to  be  visible,  and  exhibited  the  work- 
ings of  a  soul  that  struggled  to  reach  the 
object  whose  communion  with  itself  seemed 
to  constitute  the  sole  end  of  its  existence. 

The  evening  on  which  Jane  and  Charles 
Osborne  met  for  the  first  time,  unaccom- 
panied by  their  fiiends,  was  one  of  those  to 
Avhich  the  power  of  neither  pen  nor  ijencil 
can  do  justice.  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
among  a  pile  of  those  soft  crimson  clouds, 
behind  which  fancy  is  so  apt  to  picture  to 
itself  the  regions  of  calm  delight  that  are  in- 
habited by  the  happy  spirits  of  the  blest ; 
the  sycamore  and  hawthorn  were  yet  musical 
with  the  hum  of  bees,  busy  in  secuiing  their 
evening  burthen  for  the  hive.  ]Myriads  of 
winged  insects  were  sportmg  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  the  melancholy  plaint  of  the  ring- 
dove came  out  sweetly  fi'om  the  trees,  mingled 
with  the  songs  of  other  birds,  and  the  still 
sweeter  voice  of  some  happy  groups  of  chil- 
dren at  play  in  the  distance.  The  light  of 
the  hoiu',  in  its  subdued  but  golden  tone, 
fell  with  singular  clearness  ujion  all  naturc, 
giving  to  it  that  tranquil  beauty  which  makes 
every  thing  the  eye  rests  upon  glide  with 
quiet  rapture  into  the  heart.  The  moth  but- 
terfiies  were  fluttering  over  the  meadows, 
and  from  the  low  stretches  of  softer  green 
rose  the  thickly-growing  grass-stalks,  having 
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their  slender  ears  bent  with  the  mellow  bur- 
then of  wild  honey — the  ambrosial  feast  for 
the  lips  of  innocence  and  childhood.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  evening  when  love  would  bring 
forth  its  sweetest  memories,  and  di-eam  itself 
into  those  ecstacies  of  tenderness  that  flow 
from  the  mingled  sensations  of  sadness  and 
dehght. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  see  on  this  earth  a  young  creature,  whose 
youth  and  beauty,  and  slender  gi-ace  of  per- 
son gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  some 
visionary  spirit,  too  exquisitely  ideal  for 
human  life.  Indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  tinted 
with  the  hues  of  heaven,  and  never  did  a 
mortal  being  exist  in  such  fine  and  harmoni- 
ous keejiing  with  the  scene  in  which  she 
moved.  So  light  and  sylph-like  was  her  fig- 
ure, though  tall,  that  the  eye  almost  feared 
she  would  dissolve  fi'om  before  it,  and  leave 
nothing  to  gaze  at  but  the  earth  on  which 
she  trod.  Yet  was  there  still  apparent  in 
her  something  that  presei's^ed,  with  singiilar 
power,  the  delightful  reahty  that  she  was  of 
humanity,  and  subject  to  all  those  softer  in- 
fluences that  breathe  their  music  so  sweetly 
over  the  chords  of  the  human  heart.  The 
deUcate  bloom  of  her  cheek,  shaded  away  as 
it  was,  until  it  melted  into  the  light  that 
spai'kled  fi-om  her  com2:)lexion — the  snowy 
forehead,  the  flashing  eye,  in  wliich  sat  the 
veiy  soul  of  love — the  lips,  blushing  of  sweets 
— her  whole  person  breathing  the  warmth  of 
youth,  and  feeling,  and  so  characteristic  in 
the  easiness  of  its  motions  of  that  gracile 
flexibility  that  has  never  been  known  to  exist 
separate  from  the  power  of  receiving  varied 
and  profound  emotions — all  this  told  the 
spectator,  too  truly,  that  the  lovely  being 
before  him  was  not  of  another  sphere,  but 
one  of  the  most  dehghtful  that  ever  appeared 
in  this. 

But  hush ! — here  is  a  strain  of  music  ! 
Oh  !  what  lips  breathed  forth  that  gush  of 
touching  melody  which  flows  in  such  linked 
sweetness  fi*om  the  flute  of  an  unseen  per- 
former ?  How  soft,  how  gentle,  but  oh,  how 
very  mournful  are  the  notes  !  Alas  !  they 
are  steej^ed  in  sorrow,  and  melt  away  in  the 
plaintive  cadences  of  despair,  until  they 
mingle  with  silence.  Surely,  surely,  they 
come  from  one  whose  heart  has  been  brought 
low  by  the  ruined  hopes  of  an  urequited 
passion.  Yes,  fair  girl,  thou  at  least  dost  so 
interpret  them  ;  but  why  this  sympathy  in 
one  so  young  ?  A^^iy  is  thy  bright  eye  dewy 
■with  tears  for  the  imaginar}-  sorrows  of  an- 
other ?  And  again — but  ha  I — why  that  flash 
of  dehght  and  terror  ? — that  sudden  suffusion 
"jf  red  over  th}'^  face  and  neck — and  even 
now,  that  paleness  like  death !  Thy  heart, 
thy  heart! — ^why  does  it  tlirob,  and  wliv  do 


thy  knees  totter  ?  Alas !  it  is  even  so  ;  he, 
the  Endymion  of  thy  dreams,  as  beautiful  as 
even  thou  thyseK  in  thy  purjDle  dawn  o{ 
womanhood, — he  from  Avhom  thou  now 
shrinkest,  yet  whom  thou  dread  est  not  to 
meet,  is  appi'oaching,  and  bears  in  his  beauty 
the  charm  that  will  darken  thy  destiny. 

The  apjoearance  of  Osborne,  unaccom- 
panied, taught  this  young  creature  to  know 
the  full  extent  of  his  influence  over  her. 
Delight,  terror,  and  utter  confusion  oi 
thought  and  feehng,  seized  upon  her  the  mo- 
ment he  became  risible.  She  wished  herself 
at  home,  but  had  not  power  to  go  ;  she 
blushed,  she  trembled,  and,  in  the  tumult  of 
the  moment,  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and 
self-possession.  He  had  come  fi'om  behind 
a  hedge,  on  the  path-way  along  which  she 
w'alked,  and  was  consequently  approaching 
her,  so  that  it  was  erident  they  must  meet. 
On  seeing  her  he  ceased  to  play,  paused  a 
moment,  and  were  it  not  that  it  might  appear 
cold,  and  rather  remarkable,  he,  too,  would 
have  retraced  his  steps  homewards.  In  truth, 
both  felt  ec[ually  confused  and  equally  agi- 
tated, for,  although  such  an  interview  had 
been,  for  some  time  preriously,  the  dearest 
wish  of  their  hearts,  yet  would  they  both  al- 
most have  felt  relieved,  had  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  then  escaping  it.  Their  first 
words  were  uttered  in  a  low,  hesitating 
voice,  amid  pauses  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  coUecting  their  scattered  thoughts,  and 
with  countenances  deeply  blushing  from  a 
consciousness  of  what  they  felt.  Osborne 
turwedback,  mechanically,  and  accompanied 
her  in  her  walk.  After  this  there  wa^  a  si- 
lence for  some  time,  for  neither  had  cour- 
age to  renew  the  conversation.  At  length 
Osborne,  in  a  faltering  voice  addressed 
her: 

"Your  dove,"  said  he,  "is  quite  recovered, 
I  presume." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  repUed,  "  it  is  perfectly  well 
again." 

"It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  bird,  and 
remarkably  docile." 

"  I  have  had  little  difficulty  in  training  it," 
she  returned,  and  then  aclded,  very  timidly, 
"  it  is  also  very  affectionate." 

The  youth's  eyes  sj^arkled,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  indulge  in  some  obsei*vation  sug- 
gested by  her  rejily,  but,  fearing  to  give  it 
expression,  he  paused  again  ;  in  a  few  min- 
utes, however,  he  added — • 

"  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  gives  one  so 
perfect  an  idea  of  purity  and  innocence  as  a 
snow-white  dove,  unless  I  except  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  such  as  " — 

He  glanced  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and  theif 
eyes  met,  but  in  less  than  a  moment  they 
were  withdrawn,  and  cast  upon  the  earth. 
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"  k}u\  of  iiieekness  aud  holiness  too,"  she 
obsei'ved,  after  a  httle. 

"  True  ;  but  perhai:).s  I  ought  io  make  an- 
other exception,"  he  added,  alhiding  to  the 
term  by  which  she  lierself  was  then  genendly 
known.  As  lie  spoke,  his  voice  expressed 
considerable  hesitation. 

"Another  exception,"  she   answered,  en- 
luiringly,  "  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to 
tind  any  other  emblem  of  innocence  so  ap- 
propriate as  a  dove." 

"Is  not  a  Faicn  still  more  so,"  he  replied, 
"  it  is  so  gentle  and  meek,  and  its  motions 
are  so  full  of  grace  and  timidity,  and  beatity. 
Indeed  I  do  not  wonder,  when  an  individual 
of  your  sex  resembles  it  in  the  qualities  I 
have  mentioned,  that  the  ^d,me  is  sometimes 
apjjhed  to  her." 

The  tell-tale  cheek  of  the  girl  blushed  a 
recognition  of  the  comphment  implied  in  the 
words,  and  after  a  short  silence,  she  said,  in 
a  tone  that  was  any  thing  but  indifferent,  and 
with  a  view  of  changing  the  conversation — 

"  I  hope  you  ai'e  quite  recovered  from  youi* 
illness." 

"  "With  the  exception  of  a  very  slight 
cough,  I  am,"  he  replied. 

"  I  think,"  she  observed,  "  that  you  look 
somewhat  paler  than  you  did." 

"That  paleness  does  not  proceed  from  in- 
disposition, but  fi'om  a  far  different " — he 
paused  again,  and  looked  e%ddently  abashed. 
In  the  course  of  a  minute,  however,  he  added, 
"yes,  I  know  I  am  pale,  but  not  because  I 
am  unwell,  for  my  health  is  nearly,  if  not  al- 
together, restored,  but  because  I  am  un- 
happy/' 

"  Strange,"  said  Jane,  "  to  see  one  unhappy 
at  youi  years." 

"  I  think  I  know  my  ovvti  character  and 
disposition  well,"  he  replied  ;  "  mj'  tempera- 
ment is  naturally  a  melancholy  one  ;  the 
frame  of  my  mind  is  like  that  of  my  body, 
very  delicaee,  and  capable  of  being  affected 
by  a  thousttnd  shght  influences  which  pass 
over  hearts  of  a  stronger  mould,  without  ever 
being  felt.  Life  to  me,  I  know,  vaW  be  pro- 
ductive of  indch  pain,  and  much  enjoyment, 
while  its  tenure  lasts,  but  that,  hideed,  will 
not  be  long.  My  sands  are  measured,  for  I 
feel  a  presentiment,  a  mournful  and  proiDhetic 
impression,  that  I  am  doomed  to  go  down 
into  an  early  grave." 

The  tone  of  passionate  enthusiasm  which 
pen'aded  these  words,  uttered  as  they  were 
in  a  voice  wherein  pathos  and  melody  were 
equally  blended,  a^jpeared  to  be  almost  too 
much  for  a  creature  whose  sympathy  in  all 
his  moods  and  feehngs  was  then  so  deep  and 
congenial.  She  felt  some  difficulty  in  re- 
pressing her  tears,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
BO  effort  coulvl  keep  firm. 


I      "You   ought   not    to    indulge    in    those 
I  gloomy   forebodings  ;  you  should   struggle 
against   them,  otherwise  they  will   disti*ess 
your  mind,  and  injure  your  health." 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know,"  he  proceeded,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  that  light  which  is  so 
often  the  beacon  of  death — "you  do  not 
know  the  fatal  fascination  by  which  a  mind, 
set  to  the  sorrows  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, is  charmed  out  of  its  strength.  But  no 
matter  how  dark  may  be  m}'  dreams — there 
is  one  Hght  for  ever  upon  them — one  image 
ever,  ever  before  me — one  figure  of  grace 
and  beauty — oh,  how  could  I  deny  myself  the 
contemplation  of  a  vision  that  pours  into  my 
soul  a  portion  of  itself,  and  effaces  every 
other  object  but  an  entrancing  sense  of  its 
own  presence.  I  cannot,  I  camiot — it  bears 
me  away  into  a  happiness  that  is  full  of  sad- 
ness— where  I  indulge  alone,  Avithout  knowing 
why,  in  '  my  feast  of  tears ' — hapj^y  !  happy  ! 
so  I  think,  and  so  I  feel ;  yet  why  is  my  heart 
sunk,  and  why  are  all  my  visions  filled  with 
death  and  the  gi-ave  ?  '' 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  so  frequently  of  death," 
rei^lied  the  beautiful  girl,  "  surely  3'ou  need 
not  fear  it  for  a  long  while.  This  morbid 
tone  of  mind  will  j)ass  away  when  you  grow 
into  better  health  and  strength." 

"  Is  not  this  hour  calm  ?  "  said  he,  flashing 
his  dark  eyes  full  upon  her,  "  see  how  beau- 
tiful the  sun  sinks  in  the  Avest ; — alas  !  so  I 
should  wish  to  die — as  calm,  and  the  moral 
lustre  of  my  life  as  radiant." 

"And  so  you  shall,"  said  Jane,  in  a  Toice 
full  of  that  deUghtful  sjjii'it  of  consolation 
which,  proceeding  fi-om  such  lips,  breathes 
the  most  affecting  j^o'^er  of  sympathy,  "  so 
you  shall,  but  hke  him,  not  until  after  the 
close  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life." 

"  That — that,"  said  he,  "  was  only  a  passing 
thought.  Yes,  the  hour  is  calm,  but  even  in 
such  stillness,  do  you  not  observe  that  the 
aspen  there  to  our  left,  this  moment  quivers 
to  the  breezes  which  we  cannot  feel,  and  by 
which  not  a  leaf  of  any  other  tree  about  us  is 
stii-red — such  I  know  myself  to  be,  an  aspen 
among  men,  stirred  into  joy  or  son'ow,  whilst 
the  heai-ts  of  others  are  at  rest.  Oh,  how 
can  my  foretaste  of  life  be  either  bright  or 
cheerful,  for  when  I  am  capable  of  being 
moved  by  the  very  bi'eathings  of  passion, 
what  must  I  not  feel  in  the  blast,  and  in  the 
storm — even  now,  even  now !  " — The  boy, 
here  overcome  by  the  force  of  his  oaati  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  paused  abrujitly,  and  Jane, 
after  several  attempts  to  speak,  at  last  said, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible — 

"  Is  not  hope  always  better  than  desj^air  ?  " 

Osborne  instantly  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her, 
and  saw,  that  although  her's  were  bent  upon 
the  earth,  her  face  had  become  overspread 
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with  a  deep  blusli:  WTiile  he  looked  she 
raised  them,  but  after  a  single  glance,  at  once 
quick  and  timid,  she  withdrew  them  again,  a 
still  deeper  blush  manthug  on  her  cheek. 
He  now  felt  a  sudden  thiill  of  raj)tm'e  fall 
upon  his  heart,  and  rush,  almost  Hke  a  suffo- 
cating sensation,  to  his  throat ;  his  being  be- 
:;ame  for  a  moment  raised  to  an  ecstacy  too 
intense  for  the  power  of  description  to  por- 
tray, and,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  which  ever 
accompanies  the  disclosiu'e  of  tirst  and  youth- 
ful love,  the  tears  of  exulting  dehght  would 
have  streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

Both  had  reached  a  httle  fairy  dell  of  vivid 
green,  concealed  by  trees  on  every  side,  and 
in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  large  yew, 
around  whose  trunk  had  been  built  a  seat  of 
natural  tui-f  whereon  those  who  strolled 
about  the  ground  might  rest,  when  heated 
or  fatigued  by  exercise  or  the  sun.  Here  the 
girl  sat  down. 

A  change  had  now  come  over  both.  The 
gloom  of  the  boy's  temperament  was  gone, 
and  his  spirit  caught  its  mood  from  that 
of  his  comj^anion.  Each  at  the  moment 
breathed  the  low,  anxious,  and  tender  timid- 
ity of  love,  in  it  purest  character.  The  souls 
of  both  vibrated  to  each  other,  and  felt  de- 
pressed "with  that  sweetest  emotion  which 
derives  all  its  power  from  the  consciousness 
that  its  participation  is  mutual.  Osborne 
spoke  low,  and  liis  voice  trembled  ;  the  girl 
was  silent,  but  her  bosom  panted,  and  her 
frame  shook  from  head  to  foot.  At  length 
Osborne  spoke. 

"  I  sometimes  sit  here  alone,  and  amuse 
myself  with  my  flute  ;  but  of  late — of  late — 
I  can  hear  no  music  that  is  not  melan- 
choly." 

"I,  too,  prefer  mournful  —  mournful 
music,"  rephed  Jane.  "That  was  a  beautiful 
air  you  played  just  now." 

Osborne  put  the  flute  to  his  Ups,  and  com- 
menced playing  over  again  the  air  she  had 
praised  ;  but,  on  glancing  at  the  fair  girl,  he 
perceived  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  -svith  a 
look  of  such  deep  and  devoted  passion  as  ut- 
terely  overcame  him.  Her  eyes,  as  before, 
were  immediately  withdrawn,  but  there 
dwelt  again  upon  her  burning  cheek  such  a 
consciousness  of  her  love  as  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  mistaken.  In  fact  she  betrayed 
all  the  confused  spnptoms  of  one  who  felt 
that  the  state  of  her  heart  had  been  discov- 
ered. Osborne  ceased  placing  ;  for  such  was 
his  agitation  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he 
thought  or  did. 

"  I  cannot  go  on,"  said  he  in  a  voice  which 
equally  betrayed  the  state  of  his  heart ;   "I 
cannot   play ; "   and   at   the   same   time   he  ^ 
seated  himself  beside  her.  i 

Jane  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  broken  i 


voice,  full  of  an  expression  like  distress,  said 
hastily  : 

"It  is  time  I  should  go  ; — lam, — I  am  too 
long  out." 

Osborne  caught  her  hand,  and  in  words 
that  burned  with  the  deep  and  melting  con 
tagion  of  his  passion,  said  simply  : 

"  Do  not  go  : — oh  do  not  \ieA  go !  " 

She  looked  full  upon  him,  and  perceived 
that  as  he  spoke  his  face  became  deadly  pale, 
as  if  her  words  were  to  seal  his  happiness  or 
misery. 

"  Oh  do  not  leave  me  now,"  he  pleaded  ; 
"do  not  go,  and  my  life  may  yet  be  happy." 

"  I  must,"  she  rephed,  with  great  difficulty  ; 
"  I  cannot  say  :  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  un- 
hapjDV  ;  "  and  whilst  sa\*ing  this,  the  tears 
that  ran  in  silence  down  her  cheeks  proved 
too  clearly  how  dear  his  happiness  must  ever 
be  to  her. 

Osborne's  arm  gHded  round  her  waist,  and 
she  resumed  her  seat, — oi-  rather  tottered 
into  it. 

"  You  are  in  tears,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Oh 
could  it  be  true  I  Is  it  not,  my  beloved  girl  ? 
It  is — it  is — ZoL'e  /  Oh  surely,  surely  it  must 
— it  must  I  " 

She  sobbed  aloud  once  or  twice  ;  and,  as 
he  kissed  her  unresisting  hps,  she  miu'mured 
out,  "  It  is  ;  it  is  ;  I  love  you." 

Oh  life  !  how  dark  and  unfathomable  are 
thy  mysteries  !  And  why  is  it  that  thou 
permittest  the  course  of  true  love,  like  this, 
so  seldom  to  run  smooth,  when  so  many 
who,  uniting  through  the  impulse  of  sordid 
passion,  sink  into  a  state  of  obtuse  indiffer- 
ence, over  which  the  lights  and  shadows  that 
touch  thee  into  thy  finest  perceptions  of  en- 
joyment pass  in  vain. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  no  less  true  than 
singular,  that  since  the  world  began  there 
never  was  kno^vn  any  instance  of  an  anxiety, 
on  the  pai't  of  youthfvd  lovers,  to  prolong  to 
an  immoderate  extent  the  scene  in  which 
the  first  mutual  avowal  of  theii'  passions  takes 
place.  The  excitement  is  too  profound,  and 
the  waste  of  those  dehcate  spirits,  which  are 
expended  in  such  interviews,  ia  much  too 
great  to  permit  the  soul  to  bear  such  an 
excess  of  hapj^iness  long.  Independently  of 
this,  there  is  associated  with  it  an  ultimate 
enjoyment,  for  which  the  lovers  immediatelv 
fly  to  solitude  ;  there,  in  the  certainty  oi 
waking  bliss,  to  think  over  and  over  again  o\ 
all  that  has  occurz'ed  between  them,  and  to 
luxuriate  in  the  conviction,  that  at  length 
the  heart  has  not  another  wish,  but  sinks 
into  the  solitary  charm  which  exj^ands  it 
with  such  a  sense  of  rapturous  and  exulting 
delight. 

The  interview  between  oxu:  lovers  was, 
consequently,  not  long.     The  secret  of  theii 
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ueai'ts  being  now  known,  each  felt  anxious 
to  retire,  and  to  look  \aW\  a  misers  ecstacy  , 
upon  the  deUcious  hoard  which  the  scene  we 
have  just  described  had  created.  Jane  did 
not  reach  home  until  the  evening  devotions 
of  the  family  were  over,  and  this  was  the  tirst 
time  she  had  ever,  to  their  knowledge,  been 
absent  from  them  before.  Borne  away  b}' 
the  force  of  what  had  just  occurred,  she  was 
proceeding  up  to  her  own  room,  after  reach- 
ing home,  when  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  had  re- 
mai'ked  her  absence,  desired  that  she  be 
called  into  the  drawing-room. 

"It  is  the  first  neglect,"  he  observed,  "  of 
a  necessaiy  duty,  and  it  would  be  wrong  in 
me  to  let  it  pass  without  at  least  pointing  it 
out  to  the  deju-  child  as  an  error,  and  know- 
ing fi'om  her  own  lips  why  it  has  happened."  ; 

TeiTor  and  alarm,  like  what  might  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  detection  of  secret 
guilt,  seized  upon  the  young  creature  so  vio- 
lently that  she  had  hardly  strength  to  enter 
the  dra^ring-room  without  suj^pori :  her  face  | 
became  the  image  of  death,  and  her  whole  : 
frame  tottered  and  trembled  visibly.  i 

"  Jane,   my   dear,  why  were   you   absent 
fi'om  prayers  this  evening  ? "  inquired  her  ' 
father,  with  his  usual  mildness  of  manner,      j 

This  question,  to  one  who  had  never  yet  ' 
been,  in   the   slightest   instance,    guilty   of 
falsehood,  was  indeed  a  terrible  one  ;  and 
especially  to  a  girl  so  extreme^  timid  as  was  } 
this  his  best  beloved  daughter.  I 

"Papa,"  she  at  last  repUed,  "  I  was  out  walk- 
ing ;  "  but  as  she  spoke  there  was  that  in  her 
voice  and  manner  which  betrayed  the  guilt 
of  an  insincere  reply. 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  you  were  ;  but  although 
you  have  fi*equently  been  out  walking,  yet  I 
do  not  remember  that  you  ever  stayed  away  i 
from  our  evening  worship  before.     Why  is  ' 
this?'"  j 

Her  father's  question  was  repeated  in  vain,  i 
She  hung  her  head  and  returned  no  answer. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  from  her  parched 
lips  not  a  word  could  proceed.  She  felt  as 
if  all  the  family  that  moment  were  conscious 
of  the  occurrence  between  her  and  her  lover  ; 
and  if  the  wish  could  have  relieved  her,  she 
would  almost  have  wished  to  die,  so  much  j 
did  she  .shrink  abashed  in  their  presence. 

"Tell  me,  my  daughter,"  proceeded  her; 
fathei',  more  seriously,  "  has  your  absence 
been  occasioned  by  anything  that  you  are 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  mention  ?  From  me, 
Jane,  you  ought  to  have  no  secrets  ; — you 
are  ytt  too  young  to  think  away  from  your 
father's  heart  and  fi-om  your  mother's  also  ; 
— speak  candidly,  my  child, — speak  candidly, 
— I  expect  it." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  head  of 
their  beautiful  flower  sank  upon  her  bosom, 


and  in  a  moment  slie  lay  insensible  upon  the 
sofa  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 

This  was  a  shock  for  which  neither  the 
father  nor  the  family  were  prepared.  William 
flew  to  her, — all  of  them  crowded  about  her, 
and  scai'cely  had  he  raised  that  face  so  pale, 
but  now  so  mournfully  beaiitiful  in  its  insen- 
sibility, when  her  mother  and  sisters  burst 
into  tears  and  waUings,  for  they  feared  at 
the  moment  that  their  beloved  one  must  have 
been  previously  seized  with  sudden  illness, 
and  was  then  either  taken,  or  about  to  be 
taken  fi'om.  their  eyes  for  ever.  By  the  cool- 
ness of  her  father,  however,  they  were  di- 
rected how  to  restore  her,  ia  which,  after  a 
lapse  of  not  less  than  ten  minutes,  they  suc- 
ceeded. 

^Tien  she  recovered,  her  mother  folded 
her  in  her  arms,  and  her  sisters  embraced 
her  with  tenderness  and  tears,  iier  father 
then  gently  caught  her  hand  in  hi-<^,  and  said 
with  much  afl:ection  : 

"Jane,  my  child,  you  ju*e  ill.  Wliy  not 
have  told  us  so  ?  " 

The  beautiful  girl  knelt  before  hi) a  for  a 
moment,  but  again  rose  up,  and  hiding  her 
head  in  his  bosom,  exclaimed — weeping — 

"  Papa,  bless  me,  oh,  bless  me,  and/w-gfitv 
me." 

"  I  do  ;  I  do,"  said  the  old  man  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  a  few  large  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks,  and  fell  uj)on  her  golden  locks. 


PAET  n. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  which  we 
know  to  be  true,  that  not  only  the  affection 
of  parents,  but  that  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
goes  dovm  with  greater  tenderness  to  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  all  other  circumstan- 
ces being  equal.  This  is  so  universally  felt 
and  knowni,  that  it  recjuii'es  no  further  illus- 
tration from  us.  At  home,  Jane  Sinclair  was 
loved  more  devotedl}'  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing the  most  innocent  and  beautiful  of  her 
father's  children  ;  in  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, she  was  cherished  with  that  peculiar 
sensiliility  of  attachment  by  which  the  human 
heart  is  always  swayed  towards  its  youngest 
and  its  last. 

On  witnessing  her  father's  tenderness,  she 
concealed  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  wept 
for  some  time  in  silence,  and  by  a  gentle 
pressure  of  her  delicate  arms,  as  they  encir- 
cled his  neck,  intimated  her  sense  of  his  af- 
fectionate indulgence  towards  her ;  and  per- 
hai)s,  could  it  have  been  understood,  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  her  o^vn  unworthiness 
on  that  occasion  to  receive  it- 
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At  length,  slie  said,  after  au  effort  to  sup- 
press her  teai-s,  "  PajDa,  I  will  go  to  bed." 

"  Do,  my  love  ;  and  Jane,  forget  not  toad- 
ili-ess  the  Throne  of  God  before  you  sleep." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  neglect  it,  papa. 
Mamma,  come  with  me."  She  then  kissed 
her  sisters  and  bade  good -night  to  WiUiam  ; 
after  which  she  withdrew,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  whilst  the  eyes  of  those  who  re- 
mained were  fixed  upon  her  with  love  and 
piide  and  admii-ation. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  when  they  reached 
the  ap^u'tment,  "allow  me  to  sleep  alone  to- 
night." 

"  Jane,  your  mind  appears  to  be  depressed, 
darling,"  rephed  her  mother  ;  "  has  anything 
disturbed  you,  or  ai'e  you  really  ill  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  well,  mamma,  and  not  at  all 
depressed  ;  but  do  allow  me  to  sleep  in  the 
closet  bed." 

"  No,  my  dear,  Agnes  will  sleep  there,  and 
you  can  sleep  in  your  own  as  usual ;  the 
poor  giii  will  wonder  why  you  leave  her, 
Jane  ;  she  ^ill  feel  so  lonely,  too." 

"But,  mamma,  it  would  gi'atify  me  very 
much,  at  least  iorthis  night.  I  never  wished 
to  sleep  away  from  Agnes  before  ;  and  I  am 
certain  she  will  excuse  me  when  she  knows 
I  prefer  it." 

"  Well,  my  love,  of  course  /can  have  no  ob- 
jection ;  I  only  fear  you  are  not  so  well  as 
you  imagine  yoiu'self.  At  all  events,  Jane, 
remember  youi-  father's  advice  to  j)ray  to 
God  ;  and  remember  this,  besides,  that  from 
me  at  least  you  ought  to  have  no  secrets. 
Good-night,  deax',  and  may  the  Lord  take 
care  of  you  !  " 

She  then  kissed  her  with  an  emotion  of 
sorrow  for  which  she  could  scai'cely  account, 
and  passed  down  to  the  room  wherein  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  assembled. 

"I  know  not  what  is  wi*ong  with  her,"  she 
observed,  in  reply  to  thefr  enqumes.  "  She 
declai'es  she  is  perfectly  well,  and  that  her 
mind  is  not  at  all  depressed." 

"  In  that  I  agree  with  her,"  said  Wilham  ; 
"  her  eye  occasionally  sparkled  vdi\\  some- 
thing that  resembled  joy  more  than  dejjres- 
sion." 

"  She  begged  of  me  to  let  her  sleep  alone 
to-night,"  continued  the  mother  ;  "  so  that 
you,  Agnes,  must  he  in  the  closet  bed." 

"  She  must,  certainly,  be  unwell  then,"  re- 
plied Agnes,  "  or  she  would  hai-dly  leave  me. 
[ndeed  I  know  that  her  spirits  have  not  been 
60  good  of  late  as  usual.  Formerly  we  used 
to  chat  ourselves  asleep,  but  for  some  weeks 
past  she  has  been  quite  changed,  and  seldom 
spoke  at  all  after  going  to  bed.  Neither  did 
she  sleep  so  well  latterly  as  she  used  to." 

"  She  is,  iiideed,  a  dehcate  flower,"  ob- 
sei"ved  her  father,  "  and  a  very  sHght  blast, 


poor  thing,  will  make  her  droojD — droop  per- 
haps into  an  early  grave  !  " 

"Do  not  speak  so  gloomily,  my  deal 
Henrv,"  soid  her  mother.  "  ^Tiat  is  there 
in  her  p  irlioular  case  to  justify  any  such  ap- 
prehension ?  " 

"  Her  health  has  been  always  good,  too,' 
observed  Maria  ;  "but  the  fact  is,  we  love 
her  so  affectionately  that  many  things  dis- 
turb us  about  her  which  we  would  never  feel 
if  we  loved  her  less." 

"  Maiy,"  said  her  father,  "  you  have  in  u 
few  words  expressed  the  true  state  of  our 
feehngs  with  respect  to  the  dear  child.  We 
shall  find  her,  I  trust,  in  good  health  and 
spirits  in  the  morning  ;  and  please  the  Di- 
vine Will,  all  will  again  be  weU — but  what's 
the  matter  with  you,  Agnes?" 

Mr.  Sinclair"  had,  a  moment  before,  ob- 
ser\'ed  that  an  expression  of  thought,  blend- 
ed with  sorrow,  overshadowed  the  face  of  his 
second  daughter.  The  giii,  on  hearing  her 
father's  enquiry,  looked  mounifully  upon 
him,  whilst  the  tears  ran  silently  dowm  her 
cheeks. 

"I  will  go  to  her,"  said  she,  "and  stay 
with  her  if  she  lets  me.  Oh,  papa,  why  talk 
of  an  early  grave  for  her  ?  How  could  we 
lose  her  ?  I  covdd  not — and  I  cannot  bear 
even  to  think  of  it." 

She  instantly  rose  and  jDroceeded  to  Jane's 
room,  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  saying, 
"  I  found  her  at  prayers,  papa." 

"  God  bless  her,  God  bless  her  !  I  knew 
she  would  not  voluntarily  neglect  so  sacred 
a  duty.  As  she  wishes  to  be  alone,  it  is 
better  not  to  distui-b  her  ;  solitude  and  quiet 
will  no  doubt  contribute  to  her  composure, 
and  it  is  probably  for  this  pui-pose  that  she 
wishes  to  be  left  to  herself." 

After  this  the  family  soon  retii'ed  to  bed, 
with  the  exception  of  3Ir.  Sinclair  himself, 
who,  contraiy  to  his  practice,  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  longer  up  than  usual.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  as  if  the  shadow  of  some 
coming  calamity  had  fallen  upon  their 
hearts,  or  that  the  affection  they  had  enter- 
tained for  her  was  so  mysteriously  deep  as 
to  produce  that  prophetic  sympathy  which  is 
often  known  to  operate  in  a  presentiment  of 
sorrow  that  never  fails  to  be  followed  by 
disaster.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
singular  succession  of  cause  to  effect,  as  they 
act  uj)ou  our  emotions,  excej)t  probably  by 
supposing  that  it  is  an  vmconscious  develop- 
ment of  those  latent  faculties  which  are 
decreed  to  expand  into  a  full  growth  in  a 
future  state  of  existence.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
these  loving  relatives  experienced  upon  that 
night  a  mood  of  mind  such  as  they  had  never 
before  known,  even  when  the  hand  of  deatt 
had  taken  a  brother  and  sister  from  amon^ 
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them.  It  was  not  grief,  but  a  wild  kind  of 
dread,  slight  it  is  ti'iie,  but  distinct  in  its 
character,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that  fear 
which  fidls  upon  the  spirits  during  one  of 
those  glooms  that  precede  some  dark  and 
awful  convulsion  of  nature.  Her  father  re- 
mained up,  as  we  have  said,  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  in  the  silence  wliich  succeeded  their 
retirement  for  the  night,  his  voice  could 
be  occasionally  heard  in  deep  and  eai'nest 
supplication.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
recourse  to  prayer  ;  and  by  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions caught  from  time  to  time,  they 
gathered  that  "his  dear  child,"  and  "her 
peace  of  mind  "  were  the  object  of  the  fore- 
boding father's  devotions. 

Jane's  distress,  at  concealing  the  cause  of 
her  absence  from  prayers,  though  acute  at 
the  moment  of  enquiry,  was  nevertheless 
more  transient  than  one  might  suppose  fi'om 
the  alarming  effects  it  produced.  Her  mind 
was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  ex- 
citement, svich  as  she  had  never  till  then  ex- 
perienced, and  the  novel  guilt  of  dissimula- 
tion, by  superinducing  her  first  impression 
of  dehberate  crime,  opposed  itself  so  power- 
fully to  the  exulting  sense  of  her  newborn 
hapi)iness,  that  both  produced  a  shock  of 
conflicting  emotions  which  a  young  mind,  al- 
ready so  much  exhausted,  could  not  resist. 
She  felt,  therefore,  that  a  strange  darkness 
shrouded  her  intellect,  in  which  all  distinct 
ti-aces  of  thought,  and  all  memory  of  the 
past  were  momentarily  lost.  Her  fi-ame,  too, 
at  the  best  but  slender  and  much  enfeebled 
by  the  preceding  intei^iew  with  Osborne, 
and  her  present  embarrassment,  could  not 
beai"  up  against  this  chaotic  struggle  between 
deliglit  and  pain.  It  was,  no  doubt,  impos- 
sible for  her  relatives  to  compi'ehend  all  this, 
and  hence  their  alarm.  She  was  too  jDure 
and  artless  to  be  suspected  of  concealing  the 
truth  ;  and  they  consequently  entertained 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  that  kind  ;  but 
still  their  affections  were  aroused,  and  what 
miglit  have  terminated  in  an  ordinary  man- 
ner, ended  in  that  unusual  mood  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

With  a  sci-upulous  attention  to  her  father's 
pi-ecejjt,  as  well  as  fi'om  a  principle  of  early 
and  sincere  piety,  she  strove  on  reaching  her 
bedroom  to  compose  her  mind  in  i^rayer, 
and  to  beg  the  pardon  of  Heaven  lor  her 
wilful  suppression  of  the  truth.  This  was  a 
task,  however,  to  which  she  was  altogether 
unequal.  In  vain  she  uttered  woi-ds  expres- 
sive of  her  sorrow,  and  gave  language  to  sen- 
timents of  deep  rejjentance  ;  there  was  but 
one  idea,  but  one  image  in  her  mind,  viz.  : 
her  beautiful  boy,  and  the  certainty  that  she 
was  the  object  of  his  love.  Again  and  again 
she  attempted  to  pray,   but  still  with   the 


same  success.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  she 
resolved  to  banish  him  from  her  thoughts, 
until  at  least  the  solemn  act  of  her  evening 
worship  should  be  concluded  ;  for  ere  she 
had  uttered  half  a  sentence  the  image  would 
return,  as  if  absolutely  to  mock  her  devo- 
tions. Li  this  manner  she  continued  for 
some  time,  striving  to  advance  with  a  sincere 
heart  in  her  address  to  heaven  ;  again  recom- 
mencing with  a  similar  purpose,  and  as  ofteii 
losing  herself  in  those  visions  that  wrapped 
her  spirit  in  their  transports.  At  length  she 
arose,  and  for  a  moment  felt  a  deep  awe  fall 
upon  her.  The  idea  that  she  could  not  pray, 
seemed  to  her  as  a  punishment  annexed  by 
God  to  her  crime  of  having  tampered  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  disregarded  her 
father's  injunctions  not  to  violate  it.  But 
this,  also,  soon  passed  away:  she  lay  down, 
and  at  once  siu-rendered  her  heart  and 
thought  and  fancy  to  the  power  of  th^it 
passion,  which,  like  the  jealous  tyrant  of  tlie 
East,  seemed  on  this  occasion  resolved  to 
bear  no  virtue  near  the  heart  in  which  it  srit 
enthroned.  Such,  however,  w^as  not  its 
I  character,  as  the  reader  "will  learn  when  he 
!  proceeds  ;  true  love  being  in  our  opinion 
rather  the  guardian  of  the  other  virtues  than 
I  their  foe. 

I  The  next  morning,  when  Jane  awoke,  the 
I  event  of  yesterday  flashed  on  her  memory 
with  a  thrill  of  j^leasure  that  made  her  start 
up  in  a  recumbent  posture  in  the  bed.  Her 
heart  bounded,  her  pulse  beat  high,  and  a 
sudden  sensation  of  hysterical  delight  rushed 
to  her  throat  with  a  transjiort  that  would 
have  been  painful,  did  she  not  pass  out  of  a 
state  of  such  panting  ecstacy  and  become 
dissolved  in  tears.  She  wej)t,  but  how  far 
did  she  beheve  the  cause  of  her  emotion  to 
be  removed  from  sorrow  ?  She  wept,  yet 
alas  !  alas !  never  did  tears  of  such  delight 
flow  from  a  source  that  drew  a  young  lieart 
onward  to  greater  darkness  and  desolation. 
Weep  on,  fair  girl,  in  thy  happiness  ;  for  the 
day  will  come  when  thou  will  not  be  able  to 
find  one  tear  in  thy  misery  ! 

Her  appearance  the  next  morning  exhib- 
ited to  the  family  no  symptoms  of  illness. 
On  the  contrary,  she  never  looked  better, 
indeed  seldom  so  well.  Her  complexion  was 
clearer  than  usual,  her  spirit  more  animated, 
and  the  dancing  light  of  her  eye  plainly  in- 
timated bj^  its  sparkling  that  her  young  heart 
was  going  on  the  way  of  its  love  rejoicing. 
Her  family  were  agreeably  surprised  at  this, 
especially  when  they  reflected  upon  their 
anxiety  concerning  her  on  the  precedinj^ 
night.  To  her  distress  on  that  occasion  they 
made  not  the  slightest  allusion  ;  they  felt  it 
sufficient  that  the  beloved  of  their  hearts  w:;? 
well,  and  thnt  from  the  erident  flow  of  Jier 
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spirits  there  existed  no  rational  grounds  for 
any  apprehension  respecting  her.  After 
breakfast  she  sat  sewing  for  some  time  with 
her  sisters,  hut  it  was  evident  that  her  mind 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  calm  to  permit  her  as 
formerly  to  sustain  a  proper  part  in  their 
conversation.  Ever  and  anon  they  could  ob- 
serve by  the  singular  light  which  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  as  with  a  sudden  i*ush  of  joy,  that 
ner  mind  was  engaged  on  some  other  topic, 
and  this  at  a  moment  when  some  ajDpeal  or 
interrogatory  to  herself  rendered  such  ab- 
stracted enjoyment  more  obvious.  Sensible, 
therefore,  of  her  incompetency  as  yet  to  regu- 
late her  imagination  so  as  to  escape  notice, 
she  withdrew  in  about  an  liour  to  her  own 
room,  there  once  more  to  give  aloose  to  in- 
dulgence. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  the  position 
of  Jane  Sinclair,  in  her  own  family,  was  not 
very  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  firm 
character.  The  regulation  of  a  mind  so  im- 
aginative, and  of  feelings  so  lively  and  sus- 
ceptible, required  a  baud  of  uncommon  skill 
and  delicacy.  Indeed  her  case  was  one  of 
unusual  difficulty.  In  the  first  j)lace,  her 
meekness  and  extreme  sweetness  of  temper 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  in  a  family 
where  her  own  qualities  predominated,  to 
find  any  deviation  from  duty  which  might  be 
seized  upon  v.dthout  harshness  as  a  pretext 
for  inculcating  those  precautionary  principles 
that  were  calculated  to  strengthen  the  weak 
points  which  her  character  may  have  pre- 
sented. Even  those  weak  points,  if  at  the 
time  they  could  be  so  termed,  were  percep- 
tible only  in  the  exercise  of  her  virtues,  so 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  risk,  especially 
in  the  case  of  one  so  young,  to  reprove  an 
excess  on  the  right  side,  lest  in  doing  so  you 
checked  the  influence  of  the  virtue  that  ac- 
companied it.  Such  errors,  if  they  can  be 
called  so,  when  occurring  in  the  conduct  of 
chose  whom  we  love,  are  likely  to  call  forth 
any  thing  but  censure.  It  is  naturally  sup- 
posed, and  in  general  with  too  much  truth, 
that  time  and  experience  will  remove  the 
excess,  and  leave  the  vu-tue  not  more  than 
equal  to  the  demands  of  life  upon  it.  Her 
father,  however,  was,  as  the  reader  may  have 
found,  by  no  means  ignorant  of  those  traits 
in  the  constitution  of  her  mind  from  which 
danger  or  happmess  might  ultimately  be  ap- 
prehended ;  neither  did  he  look  on  them 
with  indiflerence.  In  truth,  i\iej  troubled 
him  much,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  scrupled  not  fuUy  to  express  his  fears  of 
theu'  result.  It  was  he,  the  reader  perceives, 
who,  on  the  evening  of  her  first  interview 
mth  Osborne,  gave  so  gloomy  a  tone  to  the 
feelings  of  the  family,  and  impressed  them 
at  all  events  more  deeply  than  they  otlierwise 
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would  have  felt,  with  a  vague  jaresentinient 
of  some  unknown  evil  that  was  to  befall  her. 
She  was,  howevex',  what  is  termed,  the  pet  oi 
the  family,  the  centre  to  which  aU  their  afiec- 
tions  turned  ;  and  as  she  herself  felt  conscious 
of  this,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  extreme 
indulgence,  and  almost  blameable  tenderness 
which  they  exercised  towaixls  her,  did  by 
imjierceptible  degrees  disqualify  her  fi-om 
undergoing  with  firmness  those  conflicts  ot 
the  heart,  to  which  a  susceptibihty  of  the 
finer  emotions  rendered  her  pecuharly  liable. 
Indeed  among  the  various  errors  prevalent  in 
domestic  life,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has 
occasioned  more  melancholy  consequences 
than  that  of  carrying  indulgence  towards  a 
favorite  child  too  far  ;  and  creating,  under 
the  slightest  instances  of  self-denial,  a  sensi- 
tiveness or  impatience,  arising  from  a  previous 
habit  of  being  gratified  in  all  the  whims  and 
caj^rices  of  childhood  or  youth.  The  fate  of 
favorite  children  in  life  is  almost  pro^'erbiall.A- 
unhappy,  and  we  doubt  not  that  if  the  various 
lunatic  receptacles  were  examined,  the  mal- 
ady, in  a  majority  of  cises,  might  be  iracc^ 
to  an  excess  of  indvilgence  and  want  of  proper 
discipline  in  early  Ufe.  Had  ]VIi\  Sinclaii 
insisted  on  knowing  fi"om  his  daughter's  lipc 
the  cause  of  her  absence  from  prayers,  ano 
given  a  high  moral  proot  of  the  affection  he 
bore  her,  it  is  j)robable  that  the  conscious- 
ness on  her  p:irt  of  his  being  cognizant  of 
her  i^assion,  would  have  kept  it  so  far  within 
bounds  as  to  submit  to  the  control  of  reason 
instead  of  ultimately  subverting  it.  This, 
however,  he  unhappily  omitted  to  do,  not 
because  he  was  at  aU  ignorant  that  a  strict 
sense  of  duty,  and  a  due  regard  for  his 
daughter's  welfare,  demanded  it ;  but  because 
her  distress,  and  the  childlike  simplicity  with 
which  she  cast  herself  upon  his  bosom, 
touched  his  spirit,  and  drew  forth  all  the 
affection  of  a  parent  who  "loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well." 

Let  not  my  readers,  however,  condemn 
him  too  harshly  for  this,  for  alas,  he  paid,  in 
the  bitterness  of  a  father's  misery,  a  woeful 
and  mysterious  penalty  of  a  father's  weak- 
ness. His  beloved  one  went  before,  and  the 
old  man  could  not  remain  behind  her ;  but 
their  sorrows  have  passed  away,  and  both 
now  enjoy  that  peace,  which,  for  the  last  few 
years  of  their  lives,  the  world  did  not  give 
them. 

From  this  time  forth  Jane's  ear  hstened 
only  to  the  music  of  a  happy  heart,  and  hei 
eye  saw  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  that  vision 
which  shone  in  her  pui'e  bosom  hke  the  star 
of  evening  in  some  limpid  cui'rent  that  glides 
smoothly  between  rustic  meadows,  on  whose 
green  banks  the  heart  is  charmed  into  happi- 
ness by  the  distant  hum  of  pastoral  life. 
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Lova,  however,  will  not  be  long  without 
its  object,  nor  cjin  the  soul  be  happy  in  the 
absence  of  its  counteii)ai*t.     For  some  time 
after  the  intei-^-iew  in  which  the  passion  of 
our  young  lovers  was  revealed,  Jane  found 
sohtude  to  be  tlie  same  solace  to  her  love, 
that  hvunfm  sympathy  is  to  affliction.     The 
certixinty  that  she  was  now  beloved,  caused 
her  heart  to  lapse  into  those  alteniations  of 
rei30se  and  enjoyment  which  above  all  other 
states  of  feeling  nourish  its  aliections.     In- 
deed the  change  was  sui-j^rising  which  she  ' 
felt  within  her  and  ai-ound  her.     On  looking  \ 
back,  all  that  portion  of  her  hfe  that  had  j 
passed  before  her  attachment  to  Osborne,  t 
seemed  dai'k  and  without  any  definite  pm--  { 
pose.     She  wondered  at  it  as  at  a  mystery  ! 
which  she  could  not  solve  ;  it  was  only  now 
that  she  hved  ;    her  existence   commenced, 
she  thought,  with  her  passion,  and  with  it 
only  she  was  satisfied  it  could  cease.     Nature 
wore  in  her  eyes  a  new  aspect,  was  clothed  ' 
with  such  beauty,  and  breathed  such  a  spiiit 
of  love  and  harmony,  as  she  only  perceived 
now  for  the  first  time.     Her  jiarents  were 
_^der  and  better  she  thought  than  they  had 
before  appeared  to  her.  and  her  sisters  and 
brother  seemed  endued  with  warmer  afiec- 
tious  and  brighter  vu-tues  than  they  had  ever 
possessed.     Eveiy  thing  near  her  and  about 
her  pai'took  in  a  more  especial  manner  of 
this  delightful   change ;   the   sei-vants  were 
won  by  sweetness  so  iiTesistible— the  dogs 
were  more  kindly  caressed,  and  Ai'iel — her 
own    Ai'iel    was,     if     possible,     more    be- 
loved. 

Oh  why — why  is  not  love  so  pure  and  ex- 
alted as  this,  more  characteristic  of  human 
attachments  ?  And  why  is  it  that  afiection, 
as  exhibited  in  general  life,  is  so  rarely  seen 
unstained  by  the  tint  of  some  darker  j)assion  ? 
Love  on,  fair  girl — love  on  m  th}'  piuity  and 
innocence  !  The  beauty  that  thou  seest  in 
nature,  and  the  music  it  sends  forth,  exist 
only  in  thy  own  heart,  and  the  light  which 
plays  ai'ound  thee  like  a  glory,  is  only  the 
refiection  of  that  image  whose  lustre  has 
taken  away  the  shadows  from  thy  spmt ! 

In  the  mean  time  the  heart,  as  we  said, 
will,  after  tlie  repose  which  must  follow  ex- 
citement, necessarily  move  towards  that  ob- 
ject in  which  it  seeks  its  ultimate  enjoyment. 
A  week  had  now  elapsed,  and  Jane  began  to 
feel  troubled  by  the  absence  of  her  lover. 
Her  eye  wished  once  more  to  feast  upon  his 
beauty,  and  her  ear  again  to  drink  in  the 
melody  of  his  voice.  It  was  ti*ue— it  was 
surely  true — and  she  put  her  long  white  fin- 
gei's  to  her  forehead  Avliile  thinking  of  him — 
yes,  yes — it  was  true  tliat  he  loved  her — but 
her  heart  cilled  again  for  his  presence,  and 
'tonged  to  hear  him  once  more  repeat,  in  fer- 


vid accents  of  eloquence,  the  enthusiasm  ot 
his  passion. 

Acknowledged  love,  however,  in  pure  and 
honorable  minds,  places  the  conduct  undei 
that  refined  sense  of  propriety,  which  is  not 
only  felt  to  be  a  restraint  upon  the  freedom 
of  vii'tuous  principle  itself,  but  is  observed 
mth  that  jealous  circumspection  which  con- 
siders even  suspicion  as  a  stain  upon  its 
purity.  No  matter  how  intense  afiection  in 
a  virtuous  bosom  may  be,  yet  no  deconim  of 
life  is  riolated  by  it,  no  outwork  even  of  the 
minor  morals  suiTendered,  nor  is  any  act  or 
expression  suffered  to  appear  that  might  take 
away  from-  the  exquisite  feeling  of  what  is 
morally  essential  to  female  modesty.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  it  was  that  our  heroine, 
though  anxious  to  meet  Osborne  again,  could 
not  biing  herself  to  walk  towards  her  accus- 
tomed haunts,  lest  he  might  suspect  that  she 
thus  indehcately  sought  him  out.  He  had 
frec^uently  been  there,  and  wondered  that  »he 
never  came ;  but  however  deep  his  disap- 
pointment at  her  absence,  or  it  might  be, 
neglect,  yet  in  consequence  of  their  last  in- 
tei'view,  he  could  not  summon  courage  to  pay 
a  visit,  as  he  had  sometimes  before,  to  her 
family. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  when 
Jane,  walking  one  day  in  a  small  shinibbery 
that  skirted  the  httle  lawn  before  her  father's 
dooi",  received  a  note  by  a  messenger  whom 
she  recognized  as  a  servant  of  IVIr.  Osborne's. 

The  man,  after  putting  it  into  her  hands, 
added  : 

"  I  was  desired,  if  possible,  to  bring  back 
an  answer." 

She  blushed  deej^ly  on  receiving  it,  and 
shook  so  much  that  the  tremor  of  her  small 
white  hands  gave  erideut  jiroof  of  the  agita- 
tion which  it  jjroduced  in  her  bosom.  She 
read  as  follows  :- 

"  Oh  why  is  it  that  I  cannot  see  you!  or 
what  has  become  of  you  ?  This  absence  is 
painful  to  me  beyond  the  power  of  endiu'ance. 
Alas,  if  you  loved  -nith  the  deep  and  bui*ning 
devotion  that  I  do,  you  would  not  thus  avoid 
me.  Do  you  not  know,  and  feel,  that  our 
hearts  have  poiu'ed  into  each  other  the  secret 
of  our  mutual  passion.  Oh  surely,  surely, 
you  cannot  forget  that  moment — a  moment 
for  which  I  could  willingly  endxu-e  a  centui-y 
of  pain.  That  moment  has  tlu'own  a  charm 
into  my  existence  that  will  render  my  whole 
future  life  sweet.  All  that  I  may  suffer  will 
be,  and  already  is  softened  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  love  me.  Oh  let  me  see  you 
— I  cannot  rofit,  I  cannot  live  without  3'ou.  I 
beseech  you,  I  implore  ycu,  as  you  would 
not  bring  me  downi  to  despair  and  sorrow- 
as  you  would  not  ^^Ting  my  heart  with  the 
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agouy  of  disappointment — to  meet  me  this 
evening  at  the  same  place  and  the  same  hour 
as  before. 

"Yours — yours  for  ever, 

"H.  O. 
"N.  B. — The  bearer  is  trustwoi'thy,  and 
akeady  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  our  at- 
tachment, so  that  you  need  not  hesitate  to 
send  me  a  reply  by  him — and  let  it  be  a  im^- 
ten  one." 

After  persuing  this,  she  jDaused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  felt  so  much  embaiTassed  by  the 
fact  of  their  love  being  kno^vn  to  a  thii'd  per- 
son, that  she  could  not  look  upon  the  mes- 
senger, while  addressing  him,  without  shame- 
facedness  and  confusion. 

"  Wait  a  little,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  will 
return  presently  " — and  with  a  singular  con- 
flict between  joy,  shame,  and  terror,  she 
passed  with  downcast  looks  out  of  the  shrub- 
bery, sought  her  own  room,  and  ha"sing 
placed  wi'itiug  materials  before  her,  attempt- 
ed to  write.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
some  minutes  that  she  could  collect  hei'self 
sufficiently  to  use  them.  As  she  took  the 
pen  in  her  hand,  something  like  guilt  seemed 
to  press  upon  her  heart — the  blood  forsook 
her  cheeks,  and  her  strength  absolutely  left 
hei". 

"Is  not  this  wi'ong,"  she  thought.  "I 
have  already  been  guilty  of  dissimulation,  if 
not  of  direct  falsehood  to  my  father,  and  now 
I  am  about  to  enter  into  a  correspondence 
•without  his  knowledge." 

The  acuteness  of  her  moral  sense  occasion- 
ed her,  in  fact,  to  feel  much  distress,  and  the 
impression  of  rehgious  sanction  early  incid- 
cated  upon  a  mind  nat^u'aUy  so  gentle  and  in- 
nocent as  hers,  cast  by  its  solemn  influence 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  brief  history  of  their 
loves.  She  laid  the  pen  down,  and  covering 
her  face  with  both  hands,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"Why  is  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  "that  a 
conviction  as  if  of  guilt  mingles  itself  with 
my  affection  for  him  ;  and  that  snatches  of 
pain  and  melancholy  darken  m}-  mind,  when 
I  join  in  our  morning  and  evening  worship  ? 
I  fear,  I  fear,  that  God's  gi'ace  and  protection 
have  been  withdravvii  fi'om  me  ever  smce  I 
deceived  my  father.  But  these  eri-ors,"  she 
proceeded,  "  are  my  own,  and  not  Henry's — 
and  why  should  he  suffer  j^ain  and  distress 
because  /  have  been  uncandid  to  others  ?  " 

Upon  this  slender  argument  she  proceeded 
to  write  the  following  reph',  but  still  with  an 
undercurrent  of  something  like  remorse 
stealinj?  throupfh  a  mind  that  felt  with  in- 
credible  delicacy  the  sHghtest  deviation  from 
what  was  right,  yet  possessed  not  the  neces- 

ry  firmness  to  resist  what  was  wrong. 


"I  know  that  it  is  indelicate,  and  very  im- 
proper— yes,  and  sinful  in  me  to  write  to 
you — and  I  would  not  do  so,  but  that  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  that  you  should  suffer  pain. 
^Vhy  should  you  be  distressed,  when  you 
know  that  my  affection  for  you  will  never 
change  ? — will,  alas  !  I  should  add,  can  never 
change.  Dear  Henry,  is  it  not  sufficient  for 
our  happiness  that  dur  love  is  mutual  ?  It 
ought  at  least  to  be  so  ;  and  it  would  be  so, 
pro\ided  we  kept  its  character  unstained  by 
any  deviation  from  moral  feeling  or  duty  in  the 
sight  of  God.  You  must  not  continue  to  write 
to  me,  for  I  shall  not,  and  I  can  not  persist  in  a 
coiu'se  of  dehberate  insincerity  to  those  Avho 
love  me  with  so  much  affection.  I  will,  how- 
ever, see  you  this  day,  two  hours  earlier  than 
the  time  appointed  in  your  note.  I  could 
not  absent  myself  fi'om  the  family  tliea,  with- 
out again  risking  an  indirect  breach  of  truth, 
and  this  I  am  resolved  never  to  do.  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  less  of  me  for  "wi-iting  to 
you,  although  it  be  very  ^^Tong  on  my  part. 
I  have  ah'eady  wept  for  it,  and  my  eyes  are 
even  now  filled  with  tears  ;  but  you  surely 
win  not  be  a  harsh  judge  upon  the  conduct 
of  your  own 

"Jaxe  Sinclair," 

Having  sealed  this  letter,  she  hid  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  after  delaying  a  short  time  to 
compose  her  featru'es,  again  proceeded  to  the 
shrubbeiy,  where  she  found  the  servant 
waiting.  Simple  as  was  the  act  of  handing 
him  the  note,  yet  so  inexpressibly  delicat? 
was  the  whole  tenor  of  her  mind,  that  the 
sHghtest  step  iiTeconcilable  with  her  standard 
of  female  propriety,  left  behind  it  a  distinct 
and  jDainful  trace  that  disturbed  the  equili- 
brium of  a  character  so  finely  balanced. 
With  an  abashed  face  and  burning  brow,  she 
summoned  courage,  however,  to  give  it,  anJ 
was  instantly  proceeding  home,  when  the 
messenger  observed  that  she  had  given  him 
the  wrong  letter.  She  then  took  the  right 
one  fi-om  her  bosom,  and  placing  it  in  his 
hands  would  again  have  hurried  into  the 
house. 

"You  do  not  mean,  I  supjiose,  to  send 
him  back  his  o^ti  note,"  observed  the  man, 
handing  her  Osborne's  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  no,"  she  rephed,  "  give  it  to  me  ;  I 
knew  not — in  fact,  it  was  a  mistake."  She 
then  received  Osborne's  letter,  and  hastily 
withdrew. 

The  reader  may  have  obsen^ed,  that  so  long 
as  Jane  merely  contemi^lated  the  affection 
that  subsisted  between  Osborne  and  herself, 
as  a  matter  unconnected  with  any  relative 
association,  and  one  on  which  the  heart  wiU 
dwell  with  delight  while  nothing  intrudes  to 
disturb  its  sei'enity,  so  long  was  the  contem- 
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plation  one  of  perfect  happiness.     But  the  ' 
moment  she  ai)pro:u'liecl  her  family,  or  found 
herself  on  the  eve  of  taking-  another  step  in  j 
its  projTi-css,  such  was  her  almost  morbid 
candor,  luid  her  timid  shrinking  fi'om  any  ! 
violation  of  truth,  that  her  affection  for  this 
vei'V  reason  became  darkened,  as  she  herself  i 
aiid,  by  snatches  of  melancholy  and  pain.        \ 

It  is  indeed  ditficult  to  s.iy  whether  such  a  j 
tender  perception  of  good  and  evil  as  charac-  ; 
terized  all  her  emotions,  may  not  have  pre- 
disposed her  mind  to  the  unhappy  malady 
vi'hich  eventuall}^  overcame  it ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latent  existence  of  the 
malady  in  her  temperament  may  not  have 
rendered  such  perceptions  too  delicate  for 
the  healthy  discharge  of  human  duties. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  oui'  innocent  and  beau- 
tiful girl  is  equally  to  be  pitied  ;  and  we 
trust  that  in  either  case  the  sneers*  of  the 
coai'se  and  heartless  will  be  spared  against  a 
character  they  cannot  understand.  At  all 
events,  it  is  we  think  slightly,  and  but  shght- 
ly  e\'ident,  that  even  at  the  present  stage  of 
her  affection,  something  j^rophetic  of  her 
calamity,  in  a  faintly  perceptible  degree  may, 
to  an  obsening  mind,  be  recognized  in  the 
vivid  and  imj^ulsive  power  with  which  that 
affection  has  operated  ujion  her.  If  anything 
could  prove  this,  it  is  the  fervency  with 
which,  i:)revious  to  the  hour  of  appointment, 
she  bent  in  Avorship  before  God,  to  beseech 
His  pardon  for  the  secret  interview  she  was 
about  to  give  her  lover.  And  in  any  other 
case,  such  an  impression,  full  of  religious 
feeUng  as  it  was,  would  have  prevented  the 
subject  of  it  from  acting  contrary'  to  its 
tendency ;  but  here  was  the  refined  dread  of 
error,  lively  even  to  acuteness,  absolutely  in- 
capable of  drawing  back  the  mind  from  the 
transgiession  of  moral  duty  which  filled  it 
with  a  feeling  neai'ly  akin  to  remorse. 

Jane  that  day  met  the  family  at  dinner, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  she  coiold 
eat  nothing.  There  was,  independently  of 
this,  a  timidity  in  her  manner  which  they  no- 
ticed, but  could  not  understand. 

"Why,"  said  her  father,  "you  were  never 
a  gi-eat  eater,  Jane,  but  latterly  you  live,  like 
the  chameleon,  on  air.  Surely  your  health 
cannot  be  good,  with  such  a  poor  appetite  ; — 
your  own  Ariel  eats  more." 

"  I  feel  my  health  to  be  very  good,  papa  ; 
but — "  she  hesitated  a  little,  attempted  to 
apeak,  and  paused  again  ;  "  Although  my 
health  is  good,"  she  at  last  proceeded,  "  I  am 
not,  papa, — I  mean  my  spirits  are  sometimes 
better  than  they  ever  were,  and  sometimes 
more  depressed." 

"  They  ai'e  depressed  now,  Jane,"  said  her 
mother. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  mamma.     Indeed  I 


could  not  describe  my  present  state  of  feel. 
ing  ;  but  I  think, — indeed  I  know  I  am  not 
so  good  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  sim  not  so  good, 
mamma,  and  maybe  one  day  you  will  all  have 
to  forgive  me  more  than  you  think." 

Her  father  laid  his  knife  and  fork  down, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  affectionately  upon  her. 
said  : 

"  My  child,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
you." 

Jane  herself,  who  sat  beside  her  mother, 
made  no  reply  ;  but  putting  her  arms  about 
her  neck,  she  laid  her  cheek  against  hers,  and 
wept  for  many  minutes.  She  then  rose  in  a 
paroxysm  of  increasing  sorrow,  and  throwing 
her  arms  about  her  father's  neck  also,  sob- 
bed out  as  upon  the  occasion  already  men- 
tioned : — 

"  Oh,  papa,  pity  and  forgive  me  ; — your 
poor  Jane,  pity  her  and  forgive  her." 

The  old  man  struggled  ^vith  his  grief,  for 
he  saw  that  the  tears  of  the  family  rendered 
it  a  duty  upon  him  to  be  firm  :  nay,  he  smiled 
after  a  manner,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  forced 
good  humor : 

"You  are  a  foolish  slut,  Jane,  and  play 
upon  us,  because  you  know  we  pet  and  love 
you  too  much.  If  you  cannot  eat  yoiu*  din- 
ner go  i)lay,  and  get  an  appetite  for  to-mor- 
row." 

She  kissed  him,  and  as  was  her  habit  of 
compliance  with  his  slightest  wish,  left  the 
room  as  he  had  desired  her. 

"Henry,"  said  his  vrife,  "there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  her." 

For  a  time  he  could  not  speak  ;  but  after 
a  deep  silence  he  wiped  away  a  few  straggling 
tears,  and  replied : 

"  Yes  !  yes !  do  you  not  see  that  there  is  a 
mystery  upon  my  child  ! — a  mystery  which 
weighs  down  my  heart  with  affliction." 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  don't  forbode 
evil  for  her." 

"It's  a  mere  nervous  affection,"  said  Wil- 
liam.  "  She  ought  to  take  more  exercise. 
Of  late  she  has  been  too  much  within." 

Maria  and  Agnes  exchanged  looks  ;  and 
for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  of  the  probable 
cause  flashed  simultaneously  across  theii' 
minds.  They  sat  beside  each  other  at  din- 
ner, and.  Maria  siiid  in  a  whisper : 

"  Agnes,  you  and  I  are  thinking  of  the 
same  thing." 

"I  am  thinking  of  Jane,"  said  her  candid 
and  affectionate  sister. 

"  My  opinion  is,"  rejoined  Maria,  "  that 
she  is  attached  to  Charles  Osborne." 

"I  suspect  it  is  so,"  whispered  Agnes. 
"Indeed  fi'om  many  things  that  occur  to  me 
I  am  now  certain  of  it." 

"I  don't  see  any  particular  harm  in  that," 
repHed  Maria. 
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*'  It  may  be  a  very  uuliapj^y  attachment  for 
Jane,  though,"'  said  Agnes.  "  Only  think, 
Maria,  if  Osborne  should  not  return  her  af- 
fection :  I  know  Jane, — she  would  sink  under 
it." 

"  Not  return  her  affection  !  "  replied  her 
sister.  "  Where  would  he  find  another  so 
beautiful,  and  every  way  so  worthy  of  him  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  Maria  ;  and  I  trust  in  heaven 
he  may  think  so.  But  how,  if  he  should 
never  know  or  suspect  her  love  for  him  ?  " 

"I  cannot  answer  that,"  said  the  other; 
"  but  we  will  talk  more  about  it  by-and-by." 

Whilst  this  dialogue  went  on  in  a  low  tone, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  sat  in  silence 
and  concern,  each  evidently  anxious  to  de- 
velop the  mystery  of  Jane's  recent  excite- 
ment at  dinner.  At  length  the  old  man's 
eye  fell  upon  his  two  other  daughters,  and 
he  said  : 

"What  is  tJiis,  children — what  is  this 
whispering  all  about  ?  Perhaps  some  of  you 
can  explf>in  the  conduct  of  that  poor  child." 

"But,  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "you  are  not  to 
know  all  our  secrets." 

"Am  I  not,  indeed,  Aggy?  That's  pretty 
evident  from  the  cautious  tone  in  which  you 
and  Mary  speak." 

"  Well,  but  Agnes  is  right,  Henry,"  said 
her  mother  :  "to  know  the  daughters'  secrets 
is  my  privilege — and  yours  to  know  Wil- 
liam's— if  he  has  any." 

"  Upon  my  word,  mother,  mine  are  easily 
carried,  I  assure  you." 

"  Suppose,  papa,"  observed  Agnes,  good- 
humoredly,  "  that  I  was  to  fall  in  love,  now 
— as  is  not 

"  Improbable  that  you  may — you  baggage," 
replied  her  father,  smHing,  whilst  he  com- 
pleted the  sentence  ;  "Well,  and  you  would 
not  tell  me  if  you  did  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  su- ;  I  should  not.  Perhaps 
I  ought, — but  I  could  not,  certainly,  bring 
myself  to  do  it.  For  instance,  would  it  be 
either  modest  or  delicate  in  me,  to  go  and 
say  to  your  face,  '  Papa,  I'm  in  love.'  In  that 
case  the  next  step,  I  suppose,  would  be  to 
make  you  the  messenger  between  us.  Now 
would  you  not  expect  as  much,  papa,  if  I 
told  you  ?  "  said  the  arch  and  lively  girl. 

"Aggy,  you  are  a  presuming  gipsy,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  joining  in  the  laugh  which 
she  had  caused.     "  Me  your  messenger  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  steady  one  you  would  make, 
sir.  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  at  all  events, 
overstep  your  instructions." 

"  That  will  be  one  quality  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  any  messenger  of  yours,  Agnes," 
replied  her  father,  in  the  same  spirit. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  suddenly  changing  her 
manner,  and  laying  aside  her  gayety,  "  what 
I  said  in  jest  of  myseK  may  be  seriously  true 


of  another   in   this   very   family.     Suppose 
Jane " 

"  Jane  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man  ; — "  im- 
possible !     She  is  but  a  girl !— but  a  child  !  " 

"Agnes,  this  is  foolish  of  you,'  said  her 
sister.  "  It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  you  are 
doing  poor  Jane  injustice.  Papa,  Agnes  only 
speaks  from  suspicion.  We  are  not  certain 
of  anything.  It  was  I  mentioned  it  first,  but 
merely  from  suspicion." 

"  If  Janes  affections  are  engaged,"  said  her 
father,  "  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequen- 
ces should  she  experience  the  slightest  dis- 
appointment. But  it  cannot  be,  Maria, — the 
girl  has  too  much  sense,  and  her  principles 
are  too  weU  established." 

"WTiat  is  it  you  mean,  gii'ls  ?"  inquired 
their  mother,  in  a  tone  of  sui-prise  and  alarm. 

"Indeed,  Agnes,"  said  Maria,  reprovingly, 
"it  is  neither  fail*  nor  fiiendly  to  poor  Jane, 
to  bring  out  a  story  founded  only  on  a  mere 
surmise.  Agnes  insists,  mamma,  that  Jane  is 
attached  to  Charles  Osborne." 

"It  certainly  occurred  to  us  only  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  allow,"  replied  Agnes  ;  "but 
if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  I  will  give  up  my 
judgment  in  everything  else.  And  I  men- 
tioned it  solely  to  prevent  our  own  distress, 
particularly  jpapa's,  with  respect  to  the  change 
that  is  of  late  so  visible  in  her  conduct  and 
manner." 

Strange  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  his  wife  both  repudiated  the  idea  of  her 
attachment  to  Osborne,  and  insisted  that 
Agnes'  suspicion  was  rash  and  gi'oundless. 

It  was  imjDossible,  they  said,  that  such  an 
attachment  could  exist ;  Jane  and  Osborne 
had  seen  too  little  of  each  other,  and  were 
both  of  a  disposition  too  shy  and  diffident  to 
nish  so  precipitately  into  a  j)assion  that  is 
usually  the  result  of  far  riper  years  than  either 
of  them  had  yet  reached. 

Mr.  Sinclair  admitted  that  Jane  was  a  girl 
full  of  affection,  and  hkely  to  be  extremely 
susceptible,  yet  it  was  absurd,  he  added,  to 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  she  would  sulfer 
them  to  be  engaged,  or  her  peace  of  mind 
disturbed,  by  a  foolish  regard  for  a  smooth- 
faced boy,  and  she  herself  not  much  beyond 
sixteen. 

There  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  life  and  character,  any  ob- 
servation more  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  difficult  to  be  understood,  than  the 
singular  inf  i(u  ilion  of  parents  Avho  have 
survived  their  own  passions, — whenever  the 
prudence  of  their  children  happens  to  be 
called  in  question. 

We  know  not  whether  such  a  fact  be 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  life,  and  the  fi-ee 
breathings  of  youthful  liberty,  but  this  at 
least  is  clear  to  any  one  capable  of  noting 
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down  its  orclinan'  occurrences,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  acutely  *^and  vividly  pu-cnts  them- 
selves may  have  felt  the  j^assion  of  love  when 
young,  thVy  appear  as  ignorant  of  the  symp- 
toms that  niark  its  stages  in  the  lives  of  their 
children,  as  if  all  memory  of  its  existence  had 
been  obliterated  out  of  their  being.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  wisely  designed,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  ;  but,  alas !  its  truth  is  a  melancholy 
comment  upoji  the  fleeting  character  of  the 
only  passion  that  charms  our  early  life,  and 
fills  the  sold  with  sensations  too  ethex-ejil  to 
be  retained  by  a  heart  which  grosser  associa- 
tions have  brought  beneath  the  stiindard  of 
purity  necessiu-y  for  their  existence  in  it. 

Jane,  as  she  bent  her  way  to  the  place  of 
appointment,  felt  like  one  gradually  emerg- 
ing out  of  darkness  into  Ught.  The  scene  at 
dinner  had  quickened  her  moral  sense,  which, 
as  the  reader  already  knows,  was  previous  to 
that  perhaps  morbidlj'  acute.  Every  step, 
however,  towards  the  idol  of  her  young  de- 
votion, removed  the  memory  of  what  had 
occurred  at  home,  and  collected  around  her 
heart  aU  the  joys  and  terrors  that  in  maidenly 
dilfidence  characterize  the  interriew  she  was 
about  to  give  her  lover.  Oh  how  little  do  we 
know  of  those  rapid  lights  and  shadows 
which  shift  and  tremble  across  the  spirits  of 
the  gentle  sex,  when  apj^roaching  to  hold 
this  tender  commimion  Avith  those  whom 
they  love.  Nothing  that  we  remember  re- 
sembles the  busy  working  of  the  soul  on 
such  occasions,  so  much  as  those  lucid 
streamers  which  flit  in  sweeps  of  delicate 
hght  along  the  northern  sky,  filling  it  at  once 
with  beauty  and  texTor,  and  emitting  at  the 
same  time  a  far  and  almost  inaudible  under- 
tone of  unljroken  music. 

Trembling  and  fluttering  like  a  newly- 
caught  bird,  Jane  approached  the  jilace  of 
meeting  and  found  Osborne  there  awaiting 
her.  The  moment  he  saw  the  graceful  .young 
creature  approach  him,  he  felt  that  he  had 
never  until  then  loved  her  so  intensely.  The 
first  declaration  of  their  attachment  was  made 
during  an  accidental  interview,  but  tliere  is 
«,  feeling  of  buoyant  confidence  that  flashes 
up  from  the  heart,  when,  at  the  first  con- 
certed meeting  of  love  we  see  the  object  of 
our  affection  advance  towards  us, — for  that 
deliberate  act  of  a  faithful  heart  separates  the 
beloved  one,  in  imagination,  to  ourselves, 
and  gives  a  fulness  to  our  enjoyment  which 
melts  us  in  an  exulting  tenderness  indescri- 
bable by  language.  Tliose  who  have  doubted 
the  punctuality  of  some  beloved  girl,  and 
afterwards  seen  her  come,  will  allow  that  our 
deHfri})tion  of  that  rapturous  moment  is  not 
overdrawn. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Jane,"  exclaimed  Osbonie, 
taking  her  hand  and  placing  her  beside  him. 


"I  neither  knew  my  own  heart  ncr  the  ex 
tent  of  its  affection  for  you  until  tJiis  meeting. 
In  what  terms  shall  I  express — but  I  m-lU  not 
attempt  it — I  cannot — but  my  soul  bums 
with  love  for  you,  such  as  was  never  felt  by 
mortal." 

"It  is  my  ti-ust  and  confidence  in  youx 
love  that  brings  me  here,"  she  rephed ;  "  and 
indeed,  Charles,  it  is  more  than  that — I  know 
your  health  is,  at  the  best,  easily'  affected, 
and  your  spirits  naturally  j^rone  to  despon- 
dency ;  and  I  feared,"  said  the  artless  giii, 
"  that — that— indeed  I  feared  you  might  suf- 
fer pain,  and  that  pain  might  bring  on  ill 
health  again." 

"  And  I  am  so  dear  to  you,  Jane?" 

Jane  re^Dhed  by  a  smile  and  looked  inex- 
pressibly tender. 

"  I  am,  I  am  !  "  he  exclaimed  with  rapture 
"  and  now  the  world — life — nothing — noth- 
ing can  add  to  the  fulness  of  my  happiness. 
And  your  note,  my  beloved  — the  conclusion 
of  it — xjoiir  own  Jane  Sinclair!  But  you 
must  be  more  my  own  jet — legally  and  for- 
ever mine  !  Mine  !  Shall  I  be  able  to  bear 
it ! — shall  I  ?  Jane  ?  "  said  he,  his  enthusias- 
tic temperament  kindling  as  he  sj)oke — "  Oh 
what,  my  dearest,  my  own  dearest,  if  thie 
should  not  last,  will  it  not  consume  me  ? 
Will  it  not  destroy  me  ?  this  overwhelming 
excess  of  rapture  ! " 

"  But  you  must  restrain  it,  Charles  ;  sure- 
ly the  suspense  arising  from  the  doubt  of 
our  being  beloved  is  more  painful  than  the 
certainty  that  we  are  so." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  exulting  sense,  my  dear 
Jane,  to  me  almost  oppressive, — but  I  rave,  I 
rave  ;  it  is  all  delight — all  happiness  !  Yes, 
it  will  prolong  life, — for  we  Imow  what  we 
hve  for." 

"  "We  do,"  said  Jane,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
whilst  her  eye  fed  upon  his  beauty.  "  Do  I 
not  live  for-  you,  Charles  ?  " 

His  lip  was  near  her  cheek  as  she  spoke  ; 
he  then  gently  drew  her  to  him,  and  in  a 
voice  loAver,  and  if  possible  more  melodious 
than  her  own,  said,  "  Oh  Jane,  is  there  not 
something  inexpressibly  affectionate — some 
■VNild  and  melting  charm  in  the  word  wife  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  feeling,"  she  replied,  evidently 
softened  by  the  tender  spirit  of  his  words, 
"  of  which  you  ai-e  a  better  judge  than  I  can 
be." 

"  Oh  say,  my  dearest,  let  me  hear  you  say 
with  your  own  lips,  that  you  will  be  my 
wife." 

"  I  will,"  she  whispered — and  as  she  spoke, 
he  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  her  breath. 

"  My  wife  !  " 

"  Your  wife  !  " 

Sweet,  and  long,  and  rapturous  was  tlie 
kiss  which  sealed  this  sacnvd  and  ontrancinc 
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promise.  The  pathetic  sentiment  that  per- 
vaded their  attachment  kept  their  jDassion 
pure,  and  seldom  have  two  lovers  so  beau- 
tiful, sat  cheek  to  cheek  together,  in  an  em- 
brace gnileless  and  innocent  as  theirs. 

Jane,  however,  Avithdrew  herself  from  his 
arms,  and  for  a  few  moments  felt  not  even 
conscious,  so  far  was  her  heart  removed  fi'om 
evil,  that  an  embrace  under  such  circumstan- 
ces was  questionable,  much  less  improper. 
Following  so  naturally  from  the  tenderness 
of  their  dialogue,  it  seemed  to  be  rather  the 
necessary  action  arising  from  the  eloquence 
of  their  feeling,  than  an  act  which  might  in- 
cur censure  or  reproof.  Her  fine  sense  of 
propriety,  however,  could  be  scarcely  said  to 
have  slumbered,  for,  with  a  burning  cheek 
and  a  sobbing  voice,  she  exclaimed, 

"Charles,  these  secret  meetings  must 
cease.  They  have  involved  me  in  a  course 
of  dissimulation  and  falsehood  towards  my 
family,  which  I  cannot  bear.  You  say  you 
love  me,  and  I  know  you  do,  but  surely  3'ou 
could  not  esteem,  nor  j)lace  full  confidence 
in  a  girl,  who,  to  gratify  either  her  own  af- 
fection or  yours,  would  deceive  her  parents." 

"  But,  my  dearest  gii'l,  you  reason  too  se- 
verely. Surely  almost  all  who  love  must,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  affection,  practice,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  harmless  deception  upon 
their  friend  s,  until  at  least  their  love  is  sanc- 
tioned. MaiTiages  founded  upon  mutual  at- 
tachment would  be  othermse  impracticable." 

"  No  deception,  dear  Charles,  can  be  harm- 
less. I  cannot  forget  the  precepts  of  truth, 
and  virtue,  and  obedience  to  a  higher  law 
even  than  his  own  will,  which  my  dear  papa 
taught  me,  and  I  mil  never  more  violate 
them,  even  for  you." 

"  You  are  too  pure,  too  full  of  truth,  my 
beloved  girl,  for  this  world.  Social  life  is 
carried  on  by  so  much  dissimulation,  h}^")oc- 
risy,  and  falsehood,  that  you  will  be  actually 
unfit  to  live  in  it." 

"Then  let  me  die  in  it  sooner  than  be 
guilty  of  any  one  of  them.  No,  dear  Charles, 
I  am  not  too  full  of  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  my  love 
for  you  has  plunged  me  into  deceit.  Nay 
more,  Charles,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  up,  and 
placing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  "I  am  wrong 
here — why  is  it,  will  you  tell  me,  that  our  at- 
tachment has  crossed  and  disturbed  my  de- 
votions to  God.  I  cannot  worship  God  as  I 
would,  and  as  I  used  to  do.  What  if  His 
grace  be  withdrawn  from  me  ?  Could  j'oii 
love  me  then  '?  Could  you  love  a  cast-a-way  ? 
No,  Charles,  you  love  truth  too  well  to  cher- 
ish affection  for  a  being,  a  rej)robate  per- 
haps, and  fuU  of  treachery  and  falsehood.  I 
hope  I  am  not  such,  but  I  fear  sometimes 
that  I  am." 


Her  youthful  lover  gazed  upon  lier  as  she 
stood  with  her  sparkling  eyes  fixed  upon  va- 
cancy. Never  did  she  apj^ear  so  beautiful , 
her  features  were  kindled  into  an  expression 
which  was  new  to  him — but  an  expression  so 
fuU  of  high  moral  feeling,  beaming  like  the 
very  divinity  of  truth  from  her  countenance, 
yet  overshadowed  by  an  unsettled  gloom, 
which  gave  to  her  whole  ajDpearance  the 
power  of  ci'eating  both  awe  and  admu-ation 
in  the  spectator. 

The  boy  was  deeply  affected,  and  in  a  voice 
scarcely  firm,  said  in  soothing  and  endearing 
accents,  whilst  he  took  her  hand  in  his, 

"Jane,  my  best  beloved,  and  dearest— say, 
oh  say  in  what  Bianner  I  can  compose  your 
mind,  or  relieve  you  from  the  necessity  ol 
practising  the  deceit  which  troubles  you  so 
much." 

"Oh,"  said^he,  bending  her  eye  on  him, 
"  but  it  is  sweet  to  be  beloved  by  those  that 
are  dear  to  us.  Your  sympathy  thrills 
through  my  whole  frame  with  a  soothing  sen- 
sation inexpressibly  delightful.  It  is  sweet 
to  me — for  you,  Charles,  are  my  only  confi- 
dent. Dear,  dear  Charles,  how  I  longed  to 
see  you,  and  to  hear  3'our  voice." 

As  she  made  this  simple  but  touching  ad- 
mission of  the  jDower  of  her  love,  she  laid 
her  head  on  his  bosom  and  wept.  Charles 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  strove  to  speak, 
but  could  not — she  felt  his' tears  raining  fast 
upon  her  face. 

At  length  he  said,  pressing  his  beautiful 
once  more  to  his  beating  bosom — "  the  mo- 
ment, the  moment  that  I  cease  to  love  you, 
may  it,  O  God,  be  my  last." 

She  rose,  and  quietly  wiping  her  eyes, 
said — "  I  will  go — we  will  meet  no  more — no 
more  in  secret." 

"Oh,  Jane,"  said  her  lover,  "how  shall  I 
make  myself  woi'thy  of  you  ;  but  why,"  he 
added,  "  should  our  love  be  a  secret  ?  Surely 
it  will  be  sanctioned  by  our  friends.  You 
shall  not  be  distressed  by  the  necessity  of  in- 
sincerity, although  it  would  be  wrong  to  call 
the  simple  concealment  of  your  love  for  me 
by  so  harsh  a  name." 

"But  my  papa,"  she  said,  "he  is  so  good 
to  me  ;  they  are  all  so  affectionate,  thej-  love 
me  too  much  ;  but  my  dear  paj)a,  I  cannot 
stand  with  a  stain  on  m}'^  conscience  in  his 
presence.  Not  that  I  fear  him  ;  but  it  would 
be  treacherous  and  ungrateful :  I  would  tell 
him  all,  but  I  cannot." 

"  My  sweet  girl,  let  not  that  distress  you. 
Your  father  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  it 
from  other  hps.  I  will  disclose  the  secret  to 
my  father,  and,  with  a  j)roud  heart,  tell  him 
of  our  affection." 

It  never  once  occurred  to  a  creature  so 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
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world  as  Jane  was,  that  jMi*.  Osborne  might 
di8api:)rove  of  their  attachment,  and  prevent 
a  boy  so  youthful  fi-om  following  the  bent  of 
his  o\\'n  incUuations. 

"  Deiu-  Charles,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  what 
a  load  their  approval  will  take  off  my  heart. 
I  can  then  have  papa's  pardon  for  my  past 
dujihcity  towards  him  ;  and  my  mind  "svill  be 
so  much  soothed  and  composed.  We  can 
also  meet  each  other  with  their  sanction." 

•'  My  \\-ife  !  my  wife  !  "  said  Osborne,  look- 
ing on  her  with  a  raptm-ous  gaze  of  love 
and  admiration — and  carrying  her  allusion 
to  the  consent  of  their  families  up  to  the 
period  when  he  might  legitimately  give  her 
that  title — "My  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  "my 
young,  my  beautiful,  my  pure  and  unspotted 
wife.  Heavens  !  and  is — is  the  day  surely  to 
come  when  I  am  to  call  you  so  I " 

The  beautiful  girl  hung  he^'  head  a  mo- 
ment as  if  abashed,  then  gliding  timidly  to- 
wards him,  leant  upon  his  shoulder,  and  put- 
ting her  hps  up  to  his  ear,  with  a  blush  as 
much  of  dehght  as  of  modesty,  whispered — 
"  My  husband,  my  husband,  why  should  not 
these  words,  dear  Charles,  be  as  sweet  a 
chai-m  to  my  heai't,  as  those  you've  mention- 
ed ai"e  to  youi's.  I  would,  but  I  cannot  add 
— no,  I  \^^il  not  suffer  it,"  she  exclaimed,  on 
his  attempting,  in  the  prostration  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  embrace  her.  "  You  must  not  pre- 
sume upon  the  sincerit}'  of  an  affectionate 
and  ingenuous  heart.  Farewell,  dear  Charles, 
antil  we  can  see  each  other  without  a  con- 
dciousness  that  we  are  doing  wrong."  Say- 
ing which,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
and  in  a  moment  was  on  her  way  home. 

And  ic'6r>-  the  day  to  come  when  he  could 
call  her  his?  Alas  !  that  day  was  never  reg- 
istered in  the  records  of  time. 

Oh  1  how  deeply  beloved  was  our  heroine 
by  her  family,  when  lier  moods  of  mind  and 
stjite  of  spirits  fixed  the  ione  of  theii' domes- 
tic enjoyments  and  almost  influenced  tlie 
happiness  of  their  hves.  O  gentle  and  pure 
spii'it,  what  heart  cannot  love  thee,  when 
those  who  knew  thee  best  gathered  their  af- 
fections so  lovingly  around  thee,  the  star  of 
their  hearth — the  idol  of  their  inner  shrine — 
the  beautiful,  the  meek,  the  affectionate,  and 
even  then,  in  consequence  of  thj  transcen- 
dant  charms,  the  far-famed  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale  ! 

In  the  early  paii  of  that  evening,  Jane's 
spirits,  equable  and  calm,  hushed  in  a  gi-eat 
measure  the  little  domestic  debate  which 
had  been  held  at  dinner,  concerning  the  state 
of  her  affections.  The  whole  family  partook 
of  her  cheerfulness,  and  her  parents  in  par- 
ticular, cast  several  looks  of  triumphant  saga- 
city at  Maiia  and  Agnes,  especially  at  the  lat- 
ter. 


"Jane,"  said  her  fafhei',  in  the  triumph  oi 
his  heart,  "  you  are  not  aware  that  Agnes  is 
in  love." 

The  good-humored  tone  in  which  this  wag 
spoken,  added  to  the  utterly  unsuspicious 
chai'acter  of  the  innocent  being  to  whom  the 
words  were  addressed,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Jane  to  suppose  that  there  was  an}'  latent 
meaning  in  his  observation  that  could  be 
levelled  at  herself.  In  truth,  there  Avas  not, 
for  any  satire  it  contained  was  directed  es- 
pecially to  Agnes.  There  are  tones  of  voice, 
the  di-ift  of  which  no  effort,  however  foroed 
or  studied,  can  conceal,  particular!}'  from 
those  who,  by  intimacy  and  observation,  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  with  the  moods 
of  mind  and  shades  of  feeling  which  prompt 
them.  Jane  knew  intuitively  by  the  tone  in 
which  her  father  spoke — and  by  the  expres- 
sion of  liis  countenance,  that  the  words  were 
not  meant  to  apply  by  any  direct  analogy  to 
herself.  She  consequently  preserved  her 
composure  and  replied  to  the  question,  with 
the  same  good  humor  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered. 

"  Agnes  in  love  !  Well,  j)apa,  and  surely 
that  is  not  unnatural." 

"  Thank  you,  Jane,"  replied  Agnes.  "  Par- 
pa,  that's  a  rebuff  worth  something ;  and 
Jane,"  she  proceeded,  anxious  still  to  vindi- 
cate her  own  sagacity  with  resi:)ect  to  her  sis- 
ter, "  suppose  I  should  be  in  love,  surely  I 
may  carry  on  an  innocent  intercourse  with 
my  lover,  without  consulting  papa." 

"  No,  Agnes,  you  should  not,"  replied  her 
sister,  vehemently  ;  "  no  intercourse — no  in- 
tercourse without  papa's  knowledge,  can  be 
innocent.  There  is  deceit  and  dissimulation 
in  it — there  is  treachery  in  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  gloomily  such  an  intercourse 
may  end.  Only  think,  my  dear  Agues,"  she 
jn-oceeded,  in  a  low,  but  vehement  and  con- 
densed voice — "only  think,  deiu* Agnes,  what 
the  consequences  might  be  to  you  if  such  an 
attachment,  and  such  a  clandestine  mode  of 
conducting  it,  should  in  consequence  of  your 
dujjlicity  to  papa,  cause  the  Almighty  God  to 
withdraw  His  gi-ace  fi'om  you,  and  that  you 
should  thereby  become  a  cast-away — a  cast- 
away !  I  shudder  to  think  of  it !  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it." 

"Jane,  sit  beside  me,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair: 
"  you  are  rather  too  hard  upon  poor  Agnes 
— but,  still  come,  and  sit  beside  me.  You 
are  ray  own  sweet  child — my  own  dutiftd  and 
candid  girl." 

"I  cannot,  I  cannot,  papa,  I  dare  not,"  she 
exclaimed,  and  without  uttering  another 
word  she  arose,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
In  less  than  a  minute,  however,  she  returned 
again,  and  approaching  him,  said — "Papa, 
forgive  me,  I  will,  I  trust,  soon   be  a  better 
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girl  than  I  am  ;  bless  me,  and  bid  me  good 
night.  Mamma,  bless  me  you  too,  I  am  your 
poor  Jane,  and  I  know  you  all  love  me  more 
than  you  ought.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  un- 
happy— do  not  think  it.  I  have  not  been  for 
some  time  so  happy  as  I  am  to-night." 

She  then  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  re- 
tired to  her  own  apartment. 

When  she  was  gone,  Agnes,  who  sat  beside 
her  father,  tiu-ned  to  him,  and  leaned  her 
head  upon  his  breast,  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

"  Papa,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  beheve  you  will 
now  admit  that  I  have  gained  the  victory. 
My  sister's  peace  of  mind  or  haj)piness  is 
gone  for  ever.  Unless  Osborne  either  now 
is,  or  becomes  in  time  attached  to  her,  I  know 
not  what  the  consequences  may  be." 

"  It  will  be  well  for  Osborne,  at  all  events, 
if  he  has  not  practised  upon  her  affections," 
said  William  ;  "  that  is,  granting  that  the 
suspicion  be  just.  But  the  truth  is,  I  don't 
think  Osborne  has  any  thing  to  do  with  her 
feelings.  It  is  merely  some  imaginary  trifle 
that  she  has  got  into  her  foolish  little  head, 
poor  girl.  Don't  distress  yourself,  father — 
you  know  she  was  always  over-scrupulous. 
Even  the  most  hannless  fib  that  ever  was 
told,  is  a  crime  in  her  eyes.  I  wish,  for  my 
part,  she  had  a  httle  wholesome  wickedness 
about — I  don't  mean  that  sir,  in  a  very  un- 
favorable light,"  he  said  in  rej^ly  to  a  look  of 
severity  from  his  father,  "  but  I  wish  she  had 
some  leaning  to  eiTor  about  her.  She  would, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  be  the  better  for  it." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  his  father,  who  evi- 
dently spoke  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  "  we 
shall  consider  in  the  covu'se  of  the  evening 
what  ought  to  be  done." 

"  Better  to  take  her  gently,"  observed  her 
mother,  wiping  away  a  tear,  "  gentleness  and 
love  will  make  her  tell  anything — and  that 
tnere  is  something  on  her  mind  no  one  can 
doubt." 

"  I  won't  have  her  distressed,  my  dear," 
replied  her  father.  "  It  cannot  be  of  much 
importance  I  think  after  aU — but  whatever  it 
may  be,  her  own  candid  mind  will  give  it 
forth  spontaneously.  I  know  my  child,  and 
wiU  answer  for  her." 

"  WTiy  then,  papa,  are  you  so  much  dis- 
tressed, if  you  think  it  of  no  importance  ?  " 
asked  Maria. 

"  If  her  finger  ached,  it  would  distress  me, 
child,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Wliy,  she  and  Osborne  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  being  together,  out  of  the  eyes 
of  the  family,"  observed  W^illiam. 

"That's  more  than  you  know,  William," 
said  Agnes  ;  "  she  has  often  walked  out." 

"But  she  always  did  so,"  repHed  her 
mother. 

*'  She  would  never  meet  him  privately," 


said  her  father,  firmly,  "  of  that  I  am  certain 
as  my  Hfe." 

"That,  papa,"  returned  Agnes,  "I  am 
afi'aid,  is  precisely  what  she  has  done,  and 
what  now  distresses  her.  And  I  am  sure 
that  whatever  is  wrong  with  her,  no  explana- 
tion will  be  had  fi-om  herself.  Though  kind 
and  affectionate  as  ever,  she  has  been  very 
shy  with  me  and  Maria  of  late — and  indeed, 
has  made  it  a  point  to  keep  aloof  fi-om  us. 
Three  or  four  times  I  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone 
of  confidence,  as  if  I  was  about  to  introdu-e 
some  secret  of  my  o-wn,  but  she  always  under 
some  pretense  or  other  left  me.  I  had  not 
thought  of  Osborne  at  the  time,  nor  could  1 
guess  what  troubled  her — but  something  1 
saw  did."  Her  father  sighed  deeply,  and, 
clasping  his  hands,  uttered  a  silent  ejacula- 
tion to  heaven  on  her  behalf.  "  That  is 
true,"  said  he,  "it  is  now  the  hour  of  even- 
ing worshij) ;  let  us  kneel  and  remember  her 
trouble,  the  poor  child,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Had  I  not  better  call  her  doA^Ti,  papa," 
said  Agnes. 

"Not  this  evening,"  he  replied,  "  not  this 
evening — she  is  too  much  distiu'bed,  and  will 
probably  prefer  praying  alone." 

The  old  man  then  knelt  down,  and  after 
the  usual  form  of  evening  worshijD,  uttered  a 
solemn  and  affecting  appeal  upon  her  behalf, 
to  Him,  who  can  jdotu'  balm  ujDon  the  wound- 
ed spirit,  and  say  unto  the  w-eary  and  hea\'y 
laden,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  wiU  give  you 
rest."  But  when  he  went  on  in  words  more 
particularly  describing  her  state  of  mind,  to 
mention,  and  plead  for  "their  youngest,** 
and  "  their  dearest,"  and  "  their  best  belov- 
ed," his  voice  became  tremulous,  and  for  a 
moment  he  paused,  but  the  j^ause  w^as  filled 
with  the  sobbings  of  those  who  loved  her, 
and  especiaU}^  by  the  voice  of  that  afiection- 
ate  sister  who  loved  her  most — for  of  them 
all,  Agnes  only  wej)t  aloud.  At  length  the 
prayer  was  concluded,  and  rising  up  with 
wet  eyes,  they  perceived  that  the  beloved  ob- 
ject of  their  supplications  had  glided  into 
the  room,  and  joined  their  worship  unj)er- 
ceived. 

"  Dear  Jane,"  said  her  father,  "  we  did  not 
know  you  were  with  us." 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  after  a 
moment's  apparent  stiniggle,  went  over,  and 
laying  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  sobbed  out 
— "Papa,  your  love  has  overcome  me.  1 
will  teU  you  all." 

"  Soul  of  truth  and  candor,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  "  heroic 
child  !  I  knew  she  would  do  it,  and  I  said  so. 
Go  out  now,  and  leave  us  to  ourselves.  Dar- 
ling, don't  be  distressed.  If  you  feel  diffi- 
culty I  will  not  ask  to  hear  it.  Or  j^erhaps  you 
would  rather  mention  it  to  your  mamma." 
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«  No— to  you  papa— to  you— and  you  will 
not  be  biu-sh  upou  me,  I  am  a  weak  gii-1,  and 
have  done  very  \vrong." 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  this 
fair  and  guiltless  penitent  leaning  against  her 
indulgent  father "s  bosom,  in  which  her  blush- 
ing face  was  hid,  and  disclosing  the  history 
of^an  attachment  as  pure  and  innocent  as 
ever  wanned  the  heart  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Oh  no  wonder,  thou  sweetest  and  most  art- 
less of  human  beings,  that  when  the  heavy 
bhght  of  reason  came  upon  thee,  and  thou 
disjippearedst  fifom  his  eyes,  that  the  old 
man's  spirit  became  desolate  and  his  heart 
broken,  and  that  he  said  after  thy  dissolution 
to  every  word  of  comfort  uttered  to  him — 
"  It  is  vain,  it  is  vain — I  cannot  stay.  I  hear 
her  voice  calling  me — she  calls  me,  my  beau- 
tiful— my  pride — my  child — my  child— she 
calls  me,  and  I  cannot  stay."  Nor  did  he  long. 
To  none  else  did  her  father  that  night  re- 
veal the  pmport  of  this  singular  disclosure, 
except  to  ^Ii-s.  Sinclaii-  herself — but  the  next 
morning  before  breakfast,  the  secret  had 
been  made  known  to  the  rest.  All  trouble 
and  difficulty,  as  to  the  conduct  they  should 
pursue,  were  removed  in  consequence  of 
Osborne's  intention  to  ask  his  father  to  sanc- 
tion their  attachment,  and  until  the  conse- 
quence of  that  step  should  be  known,  noth- 
ing further  on  their  j)art  could  be  attempted. 
On  this  point,  however,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  in  suspense,  for  ere 
two  o'clock  that  day,  'Mx.  Osborne  had,  in 
the  name  of  his  son,  proposed  for  the  hand 
of  our  fair  gii'l,  which  proposal  we  need 
scarcely  say  was  instantly  and  joyfully  ac- 
cepted. It  is  true,  their  immediate  union 
was  not  contemplaled.  Both  were  much 
too  youthful  and  inexperienced  to  undertake 
the  serious  duties  of  married  Hfe,  but  it  was 
arranged  that  Osborne,  whose  health,  be- 
sides, was  not  sufficiently  firm,  should  travel, 
see  the  world,  and  strengthen  his  constitu- 
tion by  the  genial  air  of  a  warmer  and  more 
salubrious  climate. 

Alas  !  why  is  it  that  the  soitows  of  love 
are  far  sweeter  than  its  joj's  ?  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  our  young  hero  and  heroine, 
if  we  may  presume  so  to  call  them,  were  in- 
sensible to  this  lapse  of  serene  delight  which 
now  opened  upon  them.  No — the  happi- 
ness they  enjoyed  was  indeed  such  as  few 
taste  in  such  a  world  as  this  is.  Their  at- 
tachment was  now  sanctioned  by  all  their 
mutual  fi'iends,  and  its  progress  was  unim- 
pe<led  by  an  scruple  arising  from  clandes- 
tine intercoiu'se,  or  a  breach  of  duty.  But, 
with  secrecy,  passed  away  those  trembhng 
snatches  of  unimaginable  transjiort  which  no 
state  of  permitted  love  has  ever  yr  t  known. 
The  stolen  glance,  the  passing  whisper,  the 


guai-ded  pressure  of  the  soft  white  hand 
timidly  returned,  and  the'feai'ful  rapture  o^ 
the  hurried  kiss — alas  !  alas  ! — and  alas  !  for 
the  memory  of  Eloiza  ! 

Time  passed,  and  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  Osborne's  journey  were  in  fact 
nearly  completed.  One  day,  about  a  fort- 
night before  his  departure,  he  and  Jane  were 
sitting  in  a  httle  ozier  summer-house  in  IMr. 
Sinclair's  garden,  engaged  in  a  conversation 
more  teader  than  usual,  for  each  felt  their 
love  deeper  and  their  heai-ts  sink  as  the  hour 
of  separation  approached  them.  Jane's 
features  exhibited  such  a  singular  union  of 
placid  confidence  and  melancholy,  as  gave 
something  Madonna-like  and  dirine  to  her 
beauty.  Osborne  sat,  and  for  a  long  time 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  silent  intensity  ol 
raptui'e  for  which  he  could  find  no  worda 
At  length  he  exclaimed  in  a  reverie — 
"  I  will  swear  it — I  may  swear  it." 
"  Swear  what,  Charles  ?  " 
"  That  the  moment  I  see  a  giii  more  btsau- 
tiful,  I  will  cease  to  write  to  you — I  wiU 
cease  to  love  j'ou." 

The  blood  instantly  forsook  her  cheeks, 
and  she  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and  dis- 
may. 

"  "WTiat,  dear  Charles,  do  you  mean?  " 
"  Oh,  my  pride  and  my  treasure  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed, wildly  clasping  her  to  his  bosom — 
"  there  is  none  so  fau- — none  on  earih  or  in 
heaven  itself  so  beautifial — that,  my  own 
ever  deai-est,  is  my  meaning." 

The  confidence  of  her  timid  and  loving 
heart  was  instantly  restored — and  she  said 
smiling,  yet  with  a  tear  struggling  thj-ough 
her  eyelid,  "I  believe  I  am— I  think  lam 
beautiful.  I  know  they  call  me  the  Fawn  of 
Springvale,  because  I  am  gentle." 

"  The  angels  are  not  so  gentle,  nor  so 
pure,  nor  so  innocent  as  you  are,  my  un- 
wedded  mfe." 

"I  am  glad  I  am,"  she  replied;  "and  I 
am  glad,  too,  that  I  am  beautiful — ^but  it  is 
all  on  yovir  account,  and  for  yom*  sake,  dear 
Charles." 

The  fascination — the  power  of  such  inno- 
cence, and  puiity,  and  love,  utterly  overcame 
him,  and  he  wept  in  transport  upon  her 
bosom. 

The  approach  of  her  sisters,  however,  and 

the  liveliness  of  Agues,  soon  changed  the 

character  of  their   dialogue.     For  an  hour 

they  ran  and  chased  each  other,  and  played 

,  about,  after  which  Charles  took  his  leave  of 

',  them  for  the  evening.     Jane,  as  usual,  being 

the  last  he  parted  from,  whispered  to  him, 

as  he  went — 

':      "  Charles,  promise  me,  that  in  future  you 

wont  repeat — the — the  words  j-ou  used  in 

the  summer-house." 
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•'What  words,  love?" 

••  You  remember — about — about  —  what 
you  said  you  might  swear — and  that,  in  that 
case,  you  would  cease  to  love  me." 

"  Why  dearest,  should  I  promise  you  this  ?  " 

''Because,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  whis- 
per, "  they  distiu'b  me  when  I  think  of  them 
— tt  sHght  thing  makes  my  heart  sink." 

"You  are  a  foohsh,  sweet  girl — but  I 
promise  you,  I  shall  never  again  use  them." 

She  bestowed  on  him  a  look  and  smile 
that  were  more  than  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  this  ;  and  after  again  bidding  him 
farewell,  she  tripped  hghtly  into  the  house. 

Fi"om  this  onward,  until  the  day  of  their 
separation,  the  spii-its  of  our  young  lovers 
were  more  and  more  overcast,  and  the  mirth- 
ful intercourse  of  confident  love  altogether 
gone.  Their  communion  was  now  marked 
by  despondency  and  by  tears,  for  the  most 
part  .shed  during  theu' confidential  interviews 
with  each  other.  In  company  they  were 
silent  and  dejected,  and  ever  as  their  eyes 
met  in  long  and  loving  glances,  they  could 
seai'cely  repress  theu-  grief.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, Jane  on  being  spoken  to,  after  a  con- 
siderable sUence,  would  attempt  in  vain  to 
reply,  her  quivering  voice  and  ■fearful  eyes 
affording  unequivocal  proof  o'^  the  subject 
which  engaged  her  heai't.  Their  fi'iends,  of 
course,  endeavored  to  console  and  sustain 
them  on  both  sides  ;  and  fi*equently  suc- 
ceeded in  soothing  them  into  a  childlike 
resignation  to  the  necessity  that  occasioned 
the  dreaiy  period  of  absence  that  lay  before 
them.  These  intervals  of  i:)atience,  however, 
did  not  last  long  ;  the  spirits  of  our  young 
lovers  were,  indeed,  disquieted  within  them, 
and  the  heart  of  each  drooped  under  the 
severest  of  all  its  calamities — the  pain  of  loss 
for  that  object  which  is  dearest  to  its  affec- 
tions. 

It  was  arranged  that,  on  the  day  previous 
to  Charles'  departure,  Osborne's  family 
should  dine  at  ^Ir.  Sinclair's  ;  for  they  knew 
that  the  affliction  caused  by  theii*  separation 
would  render  it  necessary  that  Jane,  on  that 
occasion,  should  be  under  her  own  roof,  and 
near  the  attention  and  aid  of  her  fi'iends. 
jVIr.  Osborne  almost  regretted  the  resolution 
to  which  he  had  come  of  sending  his  son  to 
travel,  for  he  feared  that  the  effect  of  absence 
from  the  fair  gii-1  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
attached,  might  possibly  countei-vail  the 
benefits  arising  fi'om  a  more  favorable  cU- 
mate  ;  but  as  he  had  ah-'eady  engaged  the 
services  of  an  able  and  expeiienced  tutor, 
who  on  two  or  three  previous  occasions  had 
been  over  the  Continent,  he  expected,  reason- 
ably enough,  that  novelty,  his  tutor's  good 
sense,  and  the  natural  elasticity  of  youth 
would  soon  efface  a  sorrow  in  general  so 


transient,  and  in  due  time  restore  him  to  hia 
usual  spirits.  He  consequently  adhered  to 
his  resolution — the  day  of  departure  was 
fixed,  and  an-angements  made  for  the  lovers 
to  sepai'ate,  as  we  have  already  intimated. 

Jane  Sinclair,  fi-oni  the  period  when  Os* 
borne's  attachment  and  hers  was  known  and 
sanctioned  by  their  fiiends,  never  slept  a 
night  from  her  beloved  sister  Agnes  ;  nor 
had  any  other  person  living,  not  even  Os- 
borne himself,  sucL  an  opportunity  as  Agnes 
had  of  registering  in  the  record  of  a  sisterly 
heart  so  faithful  a  transcript  of  her  love. 

On  the  night  previous  to  theu*  leave  taking, 
Agnes  was  astonished  at  the  coldness  of  her 
hmbs,  and  begged  her  to  allow  additional 
covering  to  be  put  on  the  bed. 

"  No,  dear  Agnes,  no  ;  only  grant  me  one 
favcr — do  not  speak  to  me — leave  my  heart 
to  its  own  sorrows — to  its  own  miseiy — to 
its  own  despair  ;  for,  Agnes,  I  feel  a  presen- 
timent that  I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

She  pressed  her  lijis  against  Agnes'  cheek 
when  she  had  concluded,  and  Agnes  almost 
started,  for  that  lip  hitherto  so  glowing  and 
warm,  felt  hard  and  cold  as  mai'ble. 

Osborne,  who  for  some  time  past  bad 
spent  almost  every  day  at  Mr.  Sinclaii-'s, 
anived  the  next  morning  ere  the  family  had 
concluded  breakfast.  Jane  immediately  left 
the  table,  for  she  had  tasted  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  placing  herself  beside  him  on 
the  sofa,  looked  up  mournfully  into  his  face 
for  more  than  a  minute  ;  she  then  caught  his 
hand,  and  placing  it  between  hers,  gazed 
upon  him  again,  and  smiled.  The  boy  saw 
at  once  that  the  smile  was  a  smile  of  misery, 
and  that  the  agony  of  separation  was  likely 
to  be  too  much  for  her  to  bear.  The  con- 
trast at  that  moment  between  them  both  was 
remarkable.  She  pale,  cohl  and  almost  ab- 
stracted fi'om  the  perception  of  her  immedi- 
ate grief  ;  he  glowing  in  the  deep  carmine  of 
youth  and  apparent  health — his  eye  as  well 
as  hers  sparkling  with  a  light  which  the 
mere  beauty  of  early  hfe  never  gives.  Alas, 
poor  things  !  httle  did  they,  or  those  to  whom 
they  were  so  very  deai',  imagine  that,  as  they 
then  gazed  upon  each  other,  each  bore  in 
lineaments  so  beautiful  the  symptoms  of  the 
respective  maladies  that  were  to  lay  them 
low. 

"I  wish,  Jane,  you  would  trv  and  get  up 
your  spirits,  love,  and  see  and  be  entertain- 
ing to  poor  Charles,  as  this  is  the  last  day 
he  is  to  be  Avith  you." 

She  looked  quickly  at  her  mother — "  The 
last,  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  mean  for  a  while,  dear,  until  after  his 
return  fi-om  the  Continent." 

She  seemed  reheved  by  thi.s.  "  Oh  no, 
not  the  last,  Charles,"  she  said — "  Yet  Ikno-fl 
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not  how  it  is— I  know  not ;  but  sometimes, 
indeed,  I  think  it  is— and  if  it  were,  if  it 


were- 


A  pdeness  more  deadly  spread  over  her 
face  ;  aud  with  a  ^aze  of  mute  and  undying 
levotiou  she  clasped  her  hands,  aud  repeated 
•"  if  it  should  be  the  last— the  lad!  " 
"  I  did  not  think  yon  were  so  foohsh  or  so 
Te:ik  a  f^irl,  Jane,"  said  WiUiam,  "  as  to  be 
so  cist  down,  merely  because  Charles  is  tak- 
ing a  skip  to  the  Coutment  to  get  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  aii-,  and  back  again.  Why,  I  know 
them  that  go  to  the  Continent  fom-  times  a 
yeai-  to  transact  business -a  young  fellow, 
by  the  way,  that  has  been  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to* a  lady  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
ye:irs.  I  msh  you  saw  them  part,  as  I  did — 
merely  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand — '  good 
by,  Molly,  take  cai-e  of  yourself  till  I  see  you 
again  ; '  and  '  farewell,  Simon,  don't  forget 
the  shawl ; '  and  the  whole  thing's  over,  and 
no  more  about  it." 

There  was  evidently  something  in  these 
words  that  jarred  upon  a  spirit  of  such 
natunil  tenderness  as  Jane'b.  While  W^ilham 
was  repeating  them,  her  features  expressed  a 
feehng  as  if  of  much  inwaixl  pain  ;  and  when 
he  had  concluded,  she  rose  up,  and  seizing 
both  his  hands,  said,  in  a  tone  of  meek  and 
earnest  supphcation : 

"  Oh !  William  dear,  do  not,  do  not — it  is 
aot  consolation — it  is  distress." 

'  =  Dear  Jane,"  said  the  good-natured 
brother,  at  once  feehng  his  error,  "pardon 
me,  I  was  wrong ;  there  is  no  resemblance 
in  the  cases — I  only  wanted  to  raise  your 
spirits." 

"  True,  William,  true  ;  I  ought  to  thank 
you,  and  I  do  thank  you." 

Wliilst  this  little  incident  took  place,  Mr. 
Sinclair  came  over  and  sat  beside  Charles. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Charles,"  said  he, 
"  what  a  heavy  task  your  separation  from 
that  poor  girl  is  hkely  to  prove.  Let  me  beg 
that  you  wiU  be  as  firm  as  possible,  and  sus- 
tain her  by  a  cheerful  j^lay  of  spirits,  if  you 
can  command  them.  Do  violence  to  your 
own  heart  for  this  day  for  her  sake." 

"  I  will  be  firm,  sir,"  said  Osborne,  "  if  I 
can  :  but  if  I  fail — if  I — look  at  her,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  choking  voice,  "  look  at  her, 
and  tlien  ask  yourself  why  I — I  should  be 
firm  ?  " 

"Wliilst  he  spokf,  Jane  came  over,  and  seat- 
ing herself  between  her  father  and  him, 
said  : 

"  Papa,  you  will  stay  with  me  and  Charles 
this  day,  and  support  tis.  Yon  know,  papa, 
that  I  am  but  a  weak,  weak  girl ;  but  when 
1  do  a  wi-ong  thing,  I  feel  very  penitent — I 
cannot  rest." 

"  You  never  did  wrong,  darling,"  said  Os- 


borae,  pressing  his  hps  to  her  cheek,  "  you 
never  did  wrong." 

"  Papa  says  I  did  not  do  iicuch  wrong , 
yet  at  one  time  I  did  not  think  so  myseh  ; 
but  there  is  a  thing  presses  upon  me  still 
Papa,"  she  added,  turning  abruptly  to  him, 
"  are  there  not  such  things  in  this  life  as 
judgments  from  heaven  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  denv,  upon  the  wicked  who,  by 
deep  crimes,  provoke  the  justice  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  btit  the  ways  of  God  are  so  myste- 
rious, and  the  innocent  so  often  suffer  whilst 
the  guilty  escape,  that  Ave  never  almost  hazard 
an  opinion  upon  individual  cases." 
"  But  there  are  cad-aways  ?  " 
"  Yes,  dfu-ling  ;  but  here  is  Chai-les  anxious 
to  take  you  out  to  walk.  With  such  a  pros- 
pect of  happiness  and  affection  before  you 
both,  you  ought  surely  to  be  in  the  best  of 
spirits." 

"  Well,  I  can  see  why  you  evade  my  ques- 
tion," she  rephed  ;  but  she  added  abruptly, 
"bless  us,  papa,  bless  us."  She  knelt  down, 
and  pulled  Chai'les  gently  upon  his  knees 
also,  and  joining  both  hands  together,  bent 
her  head  as  if  to  receive  the  benediction. 

Oh,  mournful  and  heart-breaking  was  her 
loveliness,  as  she  knelt  down  before  the 
streaming  eyes  of  her  family — a  Magdelii.e 
in  beauty,  without  her  guilt. 

The  old  man,  deeply  moved  by  the  distress 
of  the  interesting  pair  then  bent  before  him, 
uttered  a  short  j^rayer  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, after  which  he  blessed  them  both,  and 
again  recommended  them  to  the  care  of 
heaven,  in  terms  of  touching  and  beautiful 
simplicity.  His  daughter  seemed  relieved  by 
this,  for,  after  rising,  she  went  to  her  mother 
and  said  : 

"  W^e  are  going  to  walk,  mamma.  I  nmsl 
endeavor  to  keep  my  spu'its  up  this  day,  for 
poor  Charles'  sake." 

"  Yes,  love,  do,"  said  her  mother,  "that's  a 
good  girl.  Let  me  see  how  cheerful  and 
sprightly  you'll  be  ;  and  think,  dear,  of  the 
happy  days  that  are  before  you  and  Charles 
yet,  when  you'll  hve  in  love  and  affection, 
surrounded  and  cherished  by  both  your 
families." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  "I  often  think  of 
that — I'll  try  mamma — I'll  try." 

Saying  which,  she  took  Charles's  arm,  and 
the  young  pez'sons  all  went  out  together. 

Jane's  place,  that  evenmg,  \vas  by  Os- 
borne's si<!e,  as  it  had  been  with  something 
like  a  faint  clinging  of  terror  during  the 
whole  day.  She  spoke  little,  and  might  be 
said  rather  to  respond  to  all  he  uttered,  than 
to  sustain  a  part  in  the  dialogue.  Her  dis- 
tress was  assuredly  deep,  but  tliey  knew  not 
then,  nor  by  any  means  suspected  how  fear- 
f\il  was  its  character  in  the  remote  and  hid 
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deii  depths  of  her  soul.  She  sat  with  Os- 
lioiue's  right  hand  between  hers,  and  scarcely 
for  a  moment  ever  took  her  sparkling  eyes 
oS  his  countenance.  Many  times  was  she 
observed  to  mutter  to  herself,  and  her  lips 
frequently  moved  as  if  she  had  been  speak- 
ing, but  no  words  were  uttered,  nor  any 
sense  of  her  distress  expressed.  Once,  only, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  were  they  star- 
tled into  a  hush  of  terror  and  dismay,  by  a 
single  short  laugh,  uttered  so  loud  and  wild- 
ly, that  a  pause  followed  it,  and,  as  if  with 
one  consentaneous  movement,  they  all  as- 
sembled about  her.  Their  apj^earance,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  bring  her  to  herself,  for  with 
her  left  hand  she  wafted  them  away,  saying, 
"  Leave  us — leave  us — this  is  a  day  of  sor- 
row to  us — the  day  will  end,  but  when,  when, 
alas,  will  the  sorrow?  Papa,  some  of  us 
wiU  need  your  prayers  now — the  sunshine  of 
Jane's  life  is  over — I  am  the  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale  no  more — my  time  with  the  holy  and 
affectionate  flock  of  whom  I  was  and  am  an 
unworthy  one,  "vsdll  be  short — I  may  be  with 
you  a  day,  as  it  were,  the  next  is  come  and 
Jane  is  gone  for  ever." 

"  Father,"  said  Osborne,  "  I  shall  not  go  ; " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom 
— "  I  will  never  leave  her." 

The  boy's  tears  fell  rapidly  upon  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  on  feeling  them  she  looked  up 
and  smiled. 

The  sobbings  of  the  family  were  loud, 
and  bitter  were  the  tears  which  the  tender 
position  of  the  young  and  beautiful  pair 
wining  from  the  eyes  that  looked  upon  them. 

"  Your  health,  my  boy,"  said  his  father, 
'*  my  beautiful  and  only  boy,  render  it  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  go.  It  is  but  for  a 
time,  Jane  dear,  my  daugliter,  my  boy's  be- 
loved, it  is  only  for  a  time — let  him  leave  you 
for  a  Uttle,  and  he  will  return  confirmed  in 
health  and  knowledge,  and  worthy  my  dear, 
dear  girl,  to  be  yours  for  ever." 

"My  daughter,"  said  jSIr.  Sinclair,  "was 
once  good  and  obedient,  and  she  wiU  now 
do  whatever  is  her  own  papa's  wish." 

"  Name  it,  papa,  name  it,"  said  she,  still 
smiling. 

"  Suffer  Charles  to  go,  my  darling — and  do 
not—  oh  !  do  not  take  his  departure  so  much 
to  heart." 

"  Charles,  you  must  go,"  said  she.  "It  is 
tne  wish  of  your  own  father  and  of  mine — 
but  above  all,  it  is  the  wish  of  your  own— you 
cannot7^<5u~inust  not  gainsay  him.  What 
love  can  prosper  which  is  founded  on  diso- 
bedience or  deceit  ?  You  know  the  words 
you  once  loved  so  well  to  repeat — I  will  re- 
peat them  now — you  must,  you  will  not 
surely  refuse  thf  request  of  your  oivn  Jane 
Sinclair." 


The  boy  seemed  foi  some  time  irresolute, 
but  at  length  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
again,  said,  in  a  vehement  burst  of  tender- 
ness : 

"  No,  father,  my  heart  is  resolved,  I  will 
never  leave  her.  It  will  kiU  me,  it  wiU  lay 
me  in  an  early  grave,  and  you  will  have  no 
son  to  look  upon." 

"  But  you  will  see  the  heroic  example  that 
Jane  will  set  you,"  said  ]Mr.  Sinclau-,  "she 
will  shame  you  into  firmness,  for  she  wiU  now 
take  leave  of  you  at  once  ;  and  see  then  if  you 
love  her  as  you  say  you  do,  whether  you  will 
not  respect  her  so  far  as  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample.    Jane,  bid  Charles  farewell." 

This  was,  perhaps,  pressing  her  strength 
too  far  ;  at  all  events,  the  injunction  came  so 
unexpectedly,  that  a  pause  followed  it,  and 
they  waited  with  painful  expectation  to  see 
what  she  would  do.  For  upwaixls  of  a  min- 
ute she  sat  silent,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if 
she  were  communing  with  herself.  At  length 
she  rose  uji,  and  stooping  down  kissed  her 
lover's  cheek,  then,  taking  his  hand  as  before 
between  hers,  she  said  in  a  voice  astonish- 
ingly calm . 

"Charles,  farewell — remember  that  I  am 
your  Jane  Sinclair.  Alas  !  "  she  added,  "  I  am 
weak  and  feeble — help  me  out  of  the  room.'" 

Both  her  parents  assisted  her  to  leave  it, 
but.  on  reaching  the  door,  she  drew  back  in- 
voluntarily, on  hearing  Osborne's  stinigglea 
to  detain  her. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  with  a  look  inexpressi- 
bly wolDegone  and  suppliant — "  Mamma  !  " 

"  Sweet  child,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  both. 

"Let  me  take  one  last  look  of  him — it 
win  be  the  last — but  not — I — I  trust,  the  last 
act  of  my  duty  to  you  both." 

She  turned  round  and  gazed  upon  him 
for  some  time — her  features,  as  she  looked, 
dilated  into  an  expression  of  dehght. 

"  Is  he  not,"  said  she,  in  a  low  placid 
whisper,  while  her  smiling  eye  still  rested 
upon  him — "  is  he  not  beautiful  ?  Oh  !  yes, 
he  is  beautiful — he  is  beautiful." 

"  He  is,  darling — he  is,"  said  both — "  come 
away  now — be  only  a  good  firm  girl  and  aU 
will  soon  be  well." 

"  Very,  very  beautiful,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
contented  voice,  as  without  any  further  wish 
to  remain,  she  accompanied  her  parents  to 
another  room. 

Such  was  their  leaving- taking — thus  did 
they  separate.     Did  they  ever  meet  I 


AKT  m. 

In  the  history  of  the  affections  we  know 
that  circumstances  sometimes  occur,  where 
duty  and  inclination  maintain  a  conflict  so 
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nicely  biJanced  as  to  render  it  judicious  cot 
to  exact  a  fuMllmeut  of  the  former,  lest  by 
deranging  tlie  structui-e  of  our  moral  feel- 
ings, we  render  the  mind  either  insensible 
to  their  existence,  or  incapable  of  regulating 
them.  This  observation  appUes  only  to 
those  subordinate  positions  of  life  wlxich  in- 
volve no  great  principle  of  conduct,  and  vio- 
late no  cjirdinal  point  of  human  duty.  We 
ought  neither  to  do  evU  nor  sufter  evil  to  be 
done,  where  our  authority  can  prevent  it,  in 
order  that  good  may  follow.  But  in  matters 
where  our  oaati  wiU  creates  the  offence,  it  is 
in  some  pecuhar  cases  not  only  prudent  but 
necessary  to  avoid  straining  a  mind  naturally 
delicate,  beyond  the  powers  which  we  know 
it  to  possess.  We  think,  for  instance,  that 
it  was  wrong  in  jMi\  Binclau",  at  a  moment 
when  the  act  of  separating  fi'om  Osborne 
might  have  touched  the  feelings  of  his 
daughter  into  that  softness  which  hghtens 
and  relieves  the  heart,  abruptly  to  supj^ress 
emotions  so  natural,  by  exacting  a  proof  of 
obedience  too  severe  and  oppressive  to  the 
heart  of  one  who  loved  as  Jane  did.  She 
knew  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  him  the  mo- 
ment he  expressed  his  "^ish  ;  but  he  was 
bound  by  no  duty  to  demand  such  an  vm- 
necessary  proof  of  her  obedience.  The  im- 
mediate consequences,  however,  made  him 
sufficiently  sensible  of  his  error,  and  taught 
him  that  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is 
che  most  difficult  task  which  a  parent  has  to 
team. 

Jane,  conducted  by  her  parents,  having 
reached  aiiother  apai'tment,  sat  down — her 
father  taking  a  chau'  on  one  side,  and  her 
mother  on  the  other. 

"My  darling,"  said  Jlr.  Sinclair,  "I  will 
never  forget  this  proof  of  youi-  obedience  to 
me,  on  so  trying  an  occasion.  I  knew  I 
might  rely  upon  my  daughter." 

Jane  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  sat  appai*- 
ently  wrapped  up  in  an  ecstacy  of  calm  and 
unbroken  delight.  The  smile  of  hapj)iness 
with  which  she  contemplated  Osborne,  on 
taking  her  last  look  of  him,  was  still  ui^on 
her  face,  and  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the 
agony  which  they  knew  she  must  have  felt, 
that  her  pai-ents,  each  from  an  apprehension 
of  alarming  the  other,  feared  openly  to  allude 
to  it,  although  they  felt  their  hearts  sink  in 
dismay  and  terror. 

"  Jane,  why  do*you  not  speak  to  youi-  papa 
and  me  ?  "  said  her  mother  ;  "  speak  to  us, 
love,  speak  to  us — if  it  was  only  one  word." 

She  appeared  not  to  liear  this,  nor  to  be 
at  all  affected  by  her  mother's  voice  or  words. 
After  the  latter  spoke  she  smiled  again,  and 
immediately  putting  up  her  long  white  fin- 
gers through  the  ringlets  that  shaded  her 
cheek,  she  pidled  them  down  as  one  would 


do  who  felt  anxious  to  take  out  the  ciu-ls— 
pressing  them  with  slight  convulsive  energj 
as  they  passed  through  her  fingers. 

"  Henry,  dear,  what — what  is  the  mattei 
with  her  ?  "  inquired  her  mother,  whose  fac€» 
became  pale  with  alarm.  "  Oh  I  what  is 
wi'ong  with  my  child  I — she  does  not  knoi* 
us  ! — Gracious  heaven,  what  is  this  !  " 

"Jane,  my  love,  wont  you  speak  to  youi 
papa?"  said  Mr.  Sinclau-.  "Speak  to  me, 
my  darling,  —  it  is  I, — it  is  your  own  papa 
that  asks  you  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
struggling  to  recover  a  consciousness  of  her 
situation  ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  the  scarce- 
ly perceptible  meaning  which  began  almosi 
to  become  visible  in  her  eye,  was  again  suc- 
ceeded by  that  smile  which  they  both  so 
much  dreaded  to  see." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
with  a  brow  darkened  by  sorrow,  first  upon 
his  daughter,  and  afterwards  upon  his  wife. 

"My  heart's  delighi,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
fear  I  have  demanded  more  from  your  obedi- 
ence than  you  could  perform  without  dan- 
ger to  yourself.  I  wish  I  had  allowed  her 
giief  to  flow,  and  not  requii'ed  such  an 
abrupt  and  unseasonable  proof  of  her  duty. 
It  was  too  severe  an  injunction  to  a  creature 
so  mild  and  affectionate, — and  would  to  God 
that  I  had  not  sought  it ! " 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  you  had  not,  my 
dear  Henry.  Let  us  try,  however,  and  move 
her  heart, — if  tears  could  come  she  would  be 
reheved." 

"  Bring  Agnes  in,"  said  her  father,  "  bring 
in  Agnes, — she  may  succeed  better  \N"ith  her 
than  we  can, — and  if  Charles  be  not  already 
gone,  there  is  no  use  in  distressing  him  by 
at  all  alluding  to  her  situation.  She  is  only 
overj)owered,  I  trust,  and  will  soon  recover." 

The  mother,  on  her  w'ay  to  bring  Agnes  to 
her  sister,  met  the  rest  of  the  family  return- 
ing to  the  house  after  having  taken  leave  of 
Osborne.  The  two  girls  were  weeping,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  ah'eady  a  brother  ; 
whilst  William,  in  a  good-humored  tone, 
bantei-ed  them  for  the  want  of  firmness. 

"  I  think,  mother,"  said  he,  "  they  are  all 
in  love  with  him,  if  they  would  admit  it. 
Why  here's  INIaria  and  Agnes,  and  I  dare  say 
they're  making  as  gi'eat  a  rout  about  him  as 
Jane  herself !  But  bless  me !  what's  the 
matter,  mother,  that  you  look  so  pale  and  full 
of  alarm  ?  " 

"  It's  Jane — it's  Jane,"  said  Agnea 
"Mother,  there's  something  wrong  !  "and  as 
she  spoke  she  stopped,  with  uplifted  hands, 
apparently  fastened  to  the  earth. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother. 
— "  for  heaven's  sake  come  in,  Agnes.  Oh, 
heaven  grant  that  it  may  soon  -^^ea  <»w<>)V 
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Agnes,  dear  girl,  you  know  her  best — come  ' 
in  quick  ;  her  papa  wants  you  to  try  what 
you  can  do  with  her." 

In  a  moment  this  loving  family,  with  pale  j 
faces  and  beating  hearts,  stood  in  a  circle 
about  theu'  aflfectionate  and  beautiful  sister. 
Jane  sat  with  her  passive  hand  tenderly 
pressed  between  her  father's, — smiling  ;  but 
whether  in  unconscious  hajjpiness  or  uncon- 
scious misery,  who  alas  !  can  say  ? 

"  You  see  she  knows  none  of  us,'  said  her 
mother.  "  Neither  her  papa  nor  me.  Speak 
to  her  each  of  you,  in  tiu-n.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  more  successful.     Agnes, — "  I 

"  She  will  know  me,"  rephed  Agnes  ;  "  I 
am  certain  she  will  know  me  :  " — and  the  de-  ' 
Ughtful  girl  spoke  with  an  energv  that  was 
based  upon  the  confidence  of  that  love  which  ' 
subsisted   between   them.     Maiia   and    her 
brother  both  burst  into  teai's  ;  but  Agnes's  : 
affection  rose  above  the  mood  of  ordiaaiy 
grief.     The  confidence  that  her  beloved  sis-  ' 
ter's  tenderness  for  her  would  enable  her  to  ' 
touch  a  chord  in  a  heart  so  utterly  her  own 
as  Jane's  was,  assumed  upon  this  occasion 
the  character  of  a  wild  but  moiu-nful  enthu- 
siasm, that  was  much  more  expressive  of  her 
attachment  than  could  be  the  loudest  and 
most  vehement  soitow. 

"  If  she  could  but  shed  tears,"  said  her 
mother,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  She  will,"  returned  Agnes,  "  she  will. 
Jane,"  she  exclaimed,  ''Jane,  don't  you  know 
your  own  Agnes  ? — your  own  Agues,  Jane  ?  " 

The  family  waited  in  silence  for  half  a 
minute,  but  their  beloved  one  smiled  on,  and 
gave  not  the  shghtest  token  of  recognizing 
eithei  Agnes's  person  or  her  voice.  Some- 
times her  hps  moved,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
repeating  certain  words  to  herself,  but  in  a 
voice  so  low  and  indistinct  that  no  one  could 
catch  them. 

Agnes's  enthusiasm  abandoned  her  on  see- 
ing that  that  voice  to  which  her  own  dearest 
sister  ever  sweetly  and  lovingly  responded, 
fell  upon  her  ear  as  an  idle  and  unmeaning 
sound.  Her  face  became  deadly  pale,  and 
her  lip  quivered,  as  she  again  addressed  the 
unconscious  girl.  Once  more  she  took  her 
hand  in  hers,  and  placing  herself  before  her, 
put  her  fingei's  to  her  cheek  in  order  to  ai*- 
rest  her  attention. 

"  Jane,  look  upon  me  ;  look  upon  me  ; — 
that's  a  sweet  child, — look  upon  me.  Sure  I 
am  Agnes — your  OAvn  Agnes,  who  will  break 
her  heart  if  my  sweet  sister  doesn't  speak  to 
her."  i 

The   stricken   one  raised   her  head,  and  i 
looked  into  her  face  ;  but  it  was,  alas  !  too  . 
apparent  that  she  saw  her  not ;  for  the  eye, 
though  smiling,  was  stiQ  vacant.     Again  her 
Ups  moved,  and  she  spoke  so  as  tc  be  under-  , 


stood  ;  turning  her  eyes  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  door  thi-ough  which  she  had  en. 
tered. 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  same  low, 
placid  voice,  "  yes,  he_jLa_beautiful !     Is  he 
not  beautiful  ?    Fatal beautyT^^^feiaLbeauty 
It  is  a  fatal  thing — it  is  a  fatal  thing  ! — but 
he  is  very,  very  beautiful !  " 

"Jane,"  said  Maria,  taking  her  hand  fi'om 
Agnes's,  "Jane,  speak  to  Mai-ia,  dear.  Am 
not  I,  too,  your  owti  Maiia  ?  that  loves  you 
not  less  than — my  darling,  darling  child — 
they  do  not  hve  that  love  you  better  than 
your  own  Maria ; — in  pity,  dai'ling,  iu  pity 
speak  to  me  !  " 

The  only  reply  was  a  smile,  that  rose  into 
the  murmiu'ing  music  of  a  low  laugh  ;  but 
this  soon  ceased,  her  countenance  became 
troubled,  and  her  finely-pencilled  brows  knit, 
as  if  with  an  inwaixl  sense  of  physical  pain, 
WiUiam,  her  father,  her  mother,  each  suc- 
cessively addi'essed  her,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Though  a  slight  change  had  taken  place, 
they  could  not  succeed  in  awakening  her  rea- 
son to  a  perception  of  the  cii'cumstauces  in 
which  she  was  placed.  They  only  saw  that 
the  unity  of  her  thought,  or  of  the  image 
whose  beauty  veiled  the  faculties  of  her  mind 
was  broken,  and  that  some  other  memory, 
painful  in  its  nature,  had  come  in  to  distm'b 
the  serenity  of  her  unreal  happiness  ;  but 
this,  which  ought  to  have  given  them  ho2:)e, 
only  alarmed  them  the  more.  The  father, 
while  these  tender  and  afie(;ting  experiments 
were  tried,  sat  beside  her,  his  eyes  laboring 
under  a  weight  of  deep  and  indescribable  ca- 
lamity, and  turning  from  her  face  to  the 
faces  of  those  who  attemjDted  to  I'ecall  her 
reason,  with  a  mute  vehemence  of  soitow 
which  called  up  from  the  depths  of  their  sis- 
ter's misery  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
old  man  whom  she  had  so  devotedly  loved. 

"  My  father's  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Wil- 
liam, groaxiing  aloud,  and  covering  his  face 
"nith  his  nands.  "  Father,  yoiu-  face  fi'ight- 
ens  me  more  than  Jane's  ; — don't,  father, 
don't.  She  is  young, — it  wiU  pass  away^ 
and  father  dear  where  is  your  reliance  upon 
her — upon  her  aid  !  " 

"  Dear  Henr}%"  said  his  wife,  "  you  should 
be  our  support.  It  is  the  business  of  your 
life  to  comfort  and  sustain  the  afllicted." 

"  Papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  come  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  imtil  you  recover  the  shock 
which — which " 

She  stopped,  and  dropj^ing  her  head  ujDon 
the  knees  of  her  smiling  and  apparently  hap- 
py sister,  wept  aloud. 

"Agnes — Agues,"  said  "William,  (they  were 
all  in  tears  except  her  father)  "Agnes,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  ;  " — yet  his  own  cheeks  were 
wet,  and  his  voice  faltered      "  Father,  come 
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with  me  for  a  little.  You  will,  when  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  bethink  you  of  your  duty 
—for  it  w  your  duty  to  bear  this  not  only  as 
becomes  a  Christian  man,  but  a  Christian 
minister,  who  is  bovmd  to  give  us  example 
as  well  as  precept.'' 

♦'  I  know  it,  William,  I  know  it ; — and  you 
shall  Arituess  my  fortitude,  my  patience,  my 
resignation  under  tliis — this .  I  will  re- 
tire. But  is  she  not — alas !  I  should  say, 
was  she  not  my  yoimgest  and  my  dearest  1 
£ou  admit  youi-selves  she  was  the  bed" 

"  Father,  come,"  said  WilUam. 

'•  Deal-  father— dear  papa,  go  with  him," 
said  Agnes. 

"  My  father,"  said  Maria,  "  as  he  said  to 
her,  wiU  be  himself." 

"I  will  go,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "I  know 
how  to  be  fii-m  ;  I  will  reflect ;  I  will  pray  ; 
I  will  weep.     I  must,  I  must " 

He  pressed  the  beautiful  creature  to  his 
bosom,  kissed  her  lips,  and  as  he  hung  over 
her,  his  tears  fell  in  tori'ents  upon  her  cheeks. 

Oh  !  what  a  charm  must  be  in  sympathy, 
and  in  the  tears  which  it  sheds  over  the 
afflicted,  when  those  of  the  grej'-haired 
father  could  soothe  his  daughter's  soul  into 
that  soiTOw  which  is  so  often  a  rehef  to  the 
miserable  and  disconsolate ! 

"Wlien  Jane  first  felt  his  teai's  upon  her 
cheeks,  she  started  sUghtly,  and  the  smile 
departed  fi-om  her  countenance.  As  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  she  struggled  a  little, 
and  putting  her  arms  out,  she  turned  up  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  and  after  a  long  struggle 
between  memory  and  insanity,  at  length 
whispered  out  "  papa  !  " 

"  You  are  with  me,  darling,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  and  I  am  with  you,  too  :  and  here  we  are 
all  about  you, — your  mother,  and  Agnes,  and 
all." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied  ;  "but  papa, — and 
■where  is  my  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,  my  own  love  ;  here  I  am. 
Jane,  collect  yourself,  my  treasure.  You 
are  overcome  with  soitow.  The  parting  from 
Charles  Osborne  has  been  too  much  for  you." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  mention  his 
name,"  whispered  William.  "May  it  not 
occasion  a  relapse,  mother  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  I  want  to  touch  her 
heart,  and  get  her  to  weep  if  possible." 

Her  daughter's  fingers  were  again  involved 
in  the  tangles  of  her  beautiful  ringlets,  and 
once  more  was  the  sweet  but  vacant  smile 
returning  to  her  lips. 

"  May  God  relieve  her  and  us,"  said  Maria ; 
•'  the  darhng  child  is  relapsing ! " 

Agnes  felt  so  utterly  overcome,  that  she 
stooped,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
neck  wept  aloud,  with  her  cheek  laid  to 
Jane's. 


Again  the  wannth  of  her  tears  upon  the 
afflicted  one's  face  seemed  to  soothe  or  awaken 
her.  She  looked  up,  and  with  a  troubled 
face  exclaimed  : — 

"I  hope  I  am  not ! — Agnes,  you  are  good, 
and  never  practised  deceit, — am  I?  am  I  ?  " 

"  Are  you  what,  love  ?  are  you  what,  Jane, 
darling  ?  " 

"Am  I  a  cast-away  ?  I  thought  I  was.  1 
beheve  I  am — Agnes  ?  " 

"WeU,  dear  girl! " 

"I  am  afi-aid  of  my  papa." 

"  WTiy,  Jane,  ehould  you  be  afraid  of  papa. 
Sure  you  know  how  he  loves  you — dotes  upon 

you?^" 

"  Because  I  practised  deceit  upon  him.  I 
dissembled  to  him.  I  sinned,  sinned  deeply  ; 
— blackly,  blackly.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
it ; "  and  she  shuddered  while  speaking. 

"  WeU,  but  Jane  deax","  said  her  mother, 
soothingly,  "  can  you  not  weep  for  your 
favilt.  Tears  of  repentance  can  wipe  out  any 
crime.  Weep,  my  child,  weej?,  and  it  wiU 
reheve  yovu'  heart." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  my  papa,"  she  replied. 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  forgives 
me  :  how  glad  !  how  glad !  That's  all  thai 
troubles  your  poor  Jane  ;  all  in  the  world 
that  troubles  her  poor  heart — I  think." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  sucb 
deep  and  inexpressible  misery,  and  with  such 
an  innocent  and  childlike  unconsciousness  oi 
the  ctilamity  which  weighed  her  down,  that 
no  heart  possessing  common  humanity  could 
avoid  being  overcome. 

"  Look  on  me,  love,"  exclaimed  her  father. 
"  Your  papa  is  here,  ready  to  pity  and  for- 
give you." 

"  W^iUiam,"  said  Agnes,  "  a  thought  strikes 
me, — the  air  that  Charles  played  when  thev 
first  met  has  been  her  favorite  ever  since 
you  know  it — go  get  your  flute  and  play  i) 
with  as  much  feeling  as  3'ou  can." 

Jane  made  no  reply  to  her  father's  worda 
She  sat  musing,  and  once  or  twice  put  up 
her  hand  to  her  sidelocks,  but  immediately 
withdrew  it,  and  again  fell  into  a  reverie. 
Sometimes  her  face  brightened  into  the  fatal 
smile,  and  again  became  overshadowed  with 
a  gloom  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  feel- 
ing of  natural  gi-ief.  Indeed  the  play  of 
meaning  and  insanity,  as  they  chased  each 
other  over  a  countenance  so  beautiful,  was 
an  awful  sight,  even  to  an  indififerent  be- 
holder, much  less  to  those  who  then  stood 
about  her. 

WiUiam  in  about  a  minute  returned  with 
his  flute,  and  jilacing  himself  behind  her, 
commenced  the  air  in  a  spirit  more  mourn- 
ful probably  than  any  in  which  it  had  ever 
before  been  played.  For  a  long  time  she 
noticed  it  not :  that  is  to  say,  she  betrayed 
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\io  external  marks  of  attention  to  it.  They 
could  perceive,  however,  that  although  she 
neither  moved  nor  looked  around  her,  yet 
the  awful  play  of  her  featiu'es  ceased,  and 
their  expression  became  more  intelligent  and 
naturaL  At  length  she  sighed  deeply  sevend 
times,  though  without  appearing  to  hear  the 
music ;  and  at  length,  without  uttering  a 
word  to  any  one  of  them,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  her  father's  bosom,  and  the  tears  fell 
vxx  placid  toiTcnts  down  her  cheeks.  By  a 
signal  fi'om  his  hand,  Mr.  Sinclair  intimated 
that  for  the  present  they  should  be  silent ; 
and  by  another  addressed  to  Wiiham,  that 
he  should  play  on.  He  did  so,  and  she  wept 
copiously  under  the  influence  of  that  charmed 
melody  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

"It  would  be  well  for  me,"  she  at  length 
said,  "that  is,  I  fear  it  would,  that  I  had 
never  heard  that  air,  or  seen  him  who  first 
sent  its  melancholy  music  to  my  heart.  He 
is  gone  ;  but  when — when  will  he  return  ?  " 

"  Do  not  take  his  departiu:e  so  heavily, 
dear  child,"  said  her  father.  "  If  you  wei'e 
acquainted  with  hie  and  the  world  you  would 
know  that  a  joui-ney  to  the  Continent  is 
nothing.  Two  years  to  one  as  young  as  you 
axe  will  soon  jDass." 

"It  would,  papa,  if  I  loved  him  less.  But 
my  love  for  hixa — my  love  for  him — that  now 
is  my  misery.  I  must,  however,  rely  upon 
other  strength  than  my  own.  Papa,  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  me, — and  you,  mamma, 
and  all  of  you  ;  for  I  fear  I  am  myself  inca- 
pable of  praying  as  I  used  to  do,  -^ith  an  un- 
divided heart." 

Her  father  knelt  down,  but  knowing  her 
weak  state  of  mind,  he  made  his  supplication 
as  short  and  simple  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  solemn. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  when  it  was  concluded, 
"  will  you,  mamma,  and  Agnes,  help  me  to 
bed  ;  I  am  very  much  exhausted,  and  my 
heart  is  sunk  as  if  it  were  never  to  beat 
lightly  again.  It  may  yet ;  I  wotdd  hope  it, 
— ^hope  it  if  I  could." 

Tliey  allowed  her  her  own  way,  and  with- 
out any  allusion  whatsoever  to  Charles,  or 
his  departure,  more  than  she  had  made  her- 
self, they  embraced  her  ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  in  bed,  and  as  was  soon  evident 
to  Agnes,  who  watched  her,  in  a  sound 
sleep. 

Why  is  it  that  those  who  are  dear  to  us 
are  more  tenderly  dear  to  us  while  asleep 
than  while  awake  ?  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
say ;  but  we  know  that  there  are  many 
things  in  hfe  and  nature,  especially  in  the 
heart  and  affections,  which  we  feel  as  distinct 
truths,  vdthout  being  able  to  satisfy  ourselves 
why  they  are  so.  This  is  one  of  them. 
What  parent  does  not  love  the  offspiing  more 
Vol.  II.— R 


I  glowingly  while  the  features  are  composed  in 
'  sleep  ?     What  young  husband  does  not  feel 
his  heart  melt  with  a  wai'mer  emotion,  on 
I  contemplating  the  countenance  of  his  youth- 
ful  wife,    when   that   countenance   is   over 
shadowed   -with   the   placid   but    somewhat 
mouiTifvd  beauty  of  repose  ? 
i      \\Tien  the  family  understood  from  Agnes 
\  that  Jane  had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  they  stole 
up  quietly,  and  standing  about   her,   each 
I  looked  upon  her  with  a  long  gaze  of  rehef 
and  satisfaction  ;  for  they  knew  that  sleep 
would  repair  the  injury  which  the  trial  oi 
that   day   had   wrought   upon   a    mind    so 
j  dehcately  fi-amed    as  her's.      We   question 
j  not  but  where  there    is   beauty  it  is   still 
I  more  beautiful  in  sleep.     The  passions  are 
;  then    at    rest,    and    the    still    harmony   ol 
the   coimtenance   unbroken  by  the   jarring 
discords  and  vexations  of  waking  life  ;  every 
feature  then  falls  into  its  natui-al  place,  and 
renders  the  symmetry  of  the  face  chaster, 
whilst  its  general  expression  breathes  more 
of  that  tender  and  pensive  character,  which 
constitutes  the  highest  order  of  beauty. 

Jane's  countenance,  in  itself  so  exquisitely 
lovely,  was  now  an  object  of  deep  and  melan- 
choly interest.  Upon  it  might  be  obsei-ved 
faint  traces  of  those  contending  emotions 
whose  struggle  had  been  on  that  day  so  nearly 
fatal  to  her  mind  for  ever.  The  smile  left 
behind  it  a  faint  and  dying  hght,  like  the 
dim  radiance  of  a  spring  evening  when  melt- 
ing into  dusk  ; — whilst  the  secret  dread  of 
becoming  a  cast-away,  and  the  still  abiding 
consciousness  of  having  deceived  her  father, 
blended  into  the  languid  serenity  of  her  lace 
a  sHght  expression  of  the  pain  they  had  oc- 
casioned her  while  awake. 

Unhappy  girl !  There  she  lay  in  her  inno- 
cence and  beauty  hke  a  summer  lake  whose 
clear  waters  have  settled  into  stillness  after  a 
recent  storm  ;  reflecting,  as  they  pass,  the 
clouds  now  softened  into  milder  forms,  which 
had  but  a  little  time  before  so  deeply  agitated 
them. 

"Oh,  no  wonder,"  said  her  father,  "that 
the  boy  who  loves  her  should  say  he  would 
not  leave  her,  and  that  sepai'ation  would 
break  down  the  strength  of  his  heai't  and 
spirit.  A  faii-er  thing — a  pui-er  being  never 
closed  her  eyeUds  upon  the  cares  and  trials 
of  life.  Light  may  those  cares  be,  oh !  be^ 
loved  of  our  hearts  ;  and  refreshing  the  slum- 
bers  that  are  upon  you  ;  and  may  the  blessing 
and  merciful  providence  of  God  guard  and 
keep  you  from  evil !     Amen  !     Amen  !  " 

Maria  on  this  occasion  was  deeply  affected 
Jane's  arm  lay  outside  the  coverlid,  and  hen 
sister  obsei-ved  chat  her  white  and  beautifiu 
fingers  were  afi'ected  from  time  to  time  witij 
shght  starting  twitches,  apparently  nervou&. 
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This,  contrasted  with  the  stillness  of  her  face, 
impressed  the  girl  with  an  apprehension  tliat 
die  young  niounier,  though  asleep,  was  still 
suffering  pain  ;  but  when  her  father  spoke 
and  blessed  her,  she  felt  her  heart  getting 
full,  and  bending  over  Jane  she  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  lier  cheek  ; — aliectionate,  indeed, 
was  that  kiss,  but  timid  and  light  as  the  fidl  of 
the  thistle-down  upon  a  leaf  of  the  rose  or  the 
lily.  "When  she  withdrew  her  hps,  a  tear 
was  visible  on  the  cheek  of  the  sleeper — a 
circumstance  which,  slight  as  it  was,  gave  a 
character  of  inexpressible  love  and  tender- 
ness to  the  act.  Tliey  then  quietly  left  her, 
with  the  exception  of  Agnes,  and  all  were  re- 
lieved and  delighted  at  seeing  her  enjoy  a 
slumber  so  sound  and  refreshing. 

The  next  morning  they  arose  earlier  than 
usual,  in  ortler  to  watch  the  mood  in  which 
she  might  awake  ;  and  when  Agnes,  who  had 
been  her  bed-fellow,  came  down  stairs,  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  her  with  an  anxiety 
proportioned  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  might  result  from  any  unfavorable  turn 
in  her  state  of  feeling. 

"  Agnes,"  said  her  fathei",  "  how  is  she  ? 
— in  what  state  ? — in  what  fi'ame  of  mind  ?  '' 

"  She  appears  much  distressed,  papa — feels 
conscious  that  Chai'les  is  gone — but  as  yet 
has  made  no  allusion  to  theii-  parting  yester- 
day. Indeed  I  do  not  think  she  remembers 
it  She  is  already  uj},  and  begged  this  mo- 
ment of  me  to  leave  her  to  herself  for  a 
little." 

"  '  I  want  strength,  Agnes,*  said  she,  '  and 
^I  know  there  is  but  one  source  fi'om  which  I 
can  obtain  it.  Advice,  consolation,  and 
sympathy,  I  may  and  will  receive  here  ;  but 
strengtli — strengtli  is  what  I  most  stand  in 
need  of,  and  that  only  can  proceed  from  Him 
who  gives  rest  to  the  hea\y  laden.' 

"  '  You  feel  too  deeply,  Jane,'  I  replied  ; 
*  you  should  try  to  be  firm.' 

"  '  I  do  ti-y,  Agnes  ;  but  tell  me,  have  I  not 
been  unwell,  ve.rn  unwell  ? ' 

*'  *  Your  feeHngs,  dear  Jane,  overcame  you 
yesterday,  as  was  natural  they  should — \mi 
now  that  you  are  calm,  of  course  you  will 
not  ^^-ield  to  despondency  or  melancholy. 
Your  dejection,  though  at  present  deej>,  will 
soon  pass  away,  and  ere  many  days  you  will 
be  as  cheerful  as  ever.* 

"  '  I  hope  so  ;  but  Charles  is  gone,  is  he 
not?' 

"  '  But  you  know  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  travel  for  his  health  ;  besides,  have 
you  not  formed  a  plan  of  correspondence 
with  each  other?' 

"Then,"  proceeded  Agnes,  "she  pulled 
out  the  locket  which  contained  his  hair,  and 
after  looking  on  it  for  about  a  minute,  she 
kissed  it,  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  whilst 


in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  few  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  observed  her  mother ; 
"  it  is  a  sign  that  this  heaA^-  grief  will  not 
long  abide  upon  her." 

"  She  then  desired  me,"  continixed  Agnes, 
"  to  leave  her,  and  expressed  a  sense  of  her 
own  weakness,  and  the  necessity  of  spiritual 
svipport,  as  I  have  already  told  you.  I  am 
sure  the  worst  is  over." 

"  Blessed  be  God,  I  trust  it  is,"  said  her 
father  ;  "  but  whilst  I  live,  I  will  never  de- 
mand from  her  such  a  proof  of  her  obedience 
as  that  which  I  imposed  upon  her  yesterday. 
She  will  soon  be  down  to  breakfast,  and  we 
must  treat  the  dear  girl  kindly,  and  gently, 
and  affectionately ;  tenderly,  tenderly  must 
she  be  treated  ;  and,  children,  much  depends 
upon  you — keep  her  mind  engaged.  You 
have  music — play  more  than  you  do — read 
more — walk  more — sing  more.  I  mj'self 
will  commence  a  short  course  of  lectures 
ujion  the  duties  and  character  of  women,  in 
the  single  and  married  state  of  life  ;  alternate- 
I  ly  A\ith  which  I  will  also  give  you  a  shon 
j  course  upon  BeUes-Lettres.  If  this  engages 
and  reheves  her  mind,  it  \d\\  answer  an  im- 
;  jDortant  piu'pose  ;  but  at  all  events  it  will  be 
time  Avell  sj^ent,  and  that  is  something." 

"\Mien  Jane  appeared  at  breakfast,  she  was 
j)aler  than  usual ;  but  then  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  though  pensive,  was  natu- 
ral. ]\Ir.  Sinclair  placed  her  between  him- 
self and  her  mother,  and  each  kissed  her  in 
silence  ere  she  sat  down. 

'•'I  have  been  very  unwell  yesterday,  papa. 
I  know  I  must  have  been  ;  but  I  have  made 
my  mind  up  to  bear,  his  absence  with  forti- 
tude— not  that  it  is  his  mere  absence  Avhich  ] 
feel  so  severely,  but  an  impression  that  some 
calamity  is  to  occur  either  to  him  or  me." 

"  Impressions  of  that  kind,  my  dear  child, 
are  the  results  of  Ioav  spirits  and  a  uen-ous 
habit.  You  should  not  suffer  your  mind  to  be 
disturbed  by  them  ;  for,  when  it  is  weakened 
by  sufYering,  they  gather  strength,  and  some- 
times become  formidable." 

"  Tliere  is  no  bearing  my  calamity,  papa, 
as  it  ought  to  be  borne,  without  the  grace  oi 
God,  and  you  know  we  niust  pray  to  be  made 
worthy  of  that.  I  dare  say  that  if  I  am  re- 
signed and  submissive  that  ray  usual  cheer- 
fulness will  gradually  return.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  heaven,  papa,  but  none  in  my  own 
I  strength,  or  I  should  rather  say  in  my  own 
weakness.  My  attachment  to  Charles  resem- 
bles a  disease  more  than  a  healthy  and  rational 
passion.  I  know  it  is  excessive,  and  I  indeed 
think  its  excess  is  a  disease.  Yet  it  is  singu- 
lar I  do  not  fear  my  heart,  papa,  but  I  do  my 
head  ;  here  is  Avhere  the  danger  Hes — here — 
here  ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  she  aj^plied  her 
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hand  to  her  forehead,  and  gave  a  faint  smile 
of  melancholy  apprehension. 

"  Wait,  Jane,"  said  her  brother  ;  "just  wait 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  don't 
scold  yoiu'self  for  being  now  so  childish,  why 
never  call  me  brother  again.  Siu-e  I  under- 
stand these  things  like  a  philosopher.  I 
have  been  tliree  times  in  love  myself." 

Jane  looked  at  him,  and  a  faint  sparkle  of 
her  usual  good  natui*e  lit  ujd  her  counte- 
nance. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  he  proceeded,  ad- 
dressing them — "  look  ;  why  I'U  soon  have 
her  as  meriy  as  a  kid." 

"But  who  were  you  hi  love  with,  WiUiam," 
asked  Agnes. 

"I  was  smitten  first  with  Kate  Sharp,  the 
Applewoman,  in  consideration  of  her  charm- 
ing method  of  giving  me  credit  for  finiit 
when  I  was  a  school-boy,  and  had  no  money. 
I  thought  her  a  very  interesting  woman,  I 
assure  you,  and  proferred  my  suit  to  her 
with  signal  success.  I  say  signal,  for  you 
know  she  was  then,  as  she  is  now,  veiy  hard 
of  hearing,  and  I  was  forced  to  pay  my  suit 
to  her  by  signs." 

"Dear  William,"  said  she,  "I  see  your 
motive,  and  love  you  for  it ;  but  it  is  too 
soon— my  spmts  ai'e  not  yet  in  tone  for 
mirth  or  pleasantly — but  they  will  be — they 
wiU  be.  I  know  it  is  too  bad  to  permit  an 
affliction  that  is  merely  sentimental  to  bear 
me  down  in  this  manner  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it, 
and  you  must  all  only  look  on  me  as  a  weak, 
foolish  girl,  and  forgive  me,  and  pity  me. 
Mamma,  I  will  lie  dovsm  again,  for  I  feel  I 
am  not  well ;  and  oh,  paj^a,  if  you  ever 
prayed  mth  fervor  and  sincerity,  pray  for 
strength  to  yovir  own  Jane,  and  happiness  to 
ber  stricken  heart." 

She  then  retired,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day  confined  herself  partly  to  her  bed, 
and  altogether  to  her  chamber  ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  from  the  innocent  cajDrices  of 
a  sickly  spirit,  she  called  Agues,  and  her 
mother,  and  Maria— sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times another — and  had  them  always  about 
her,  each  to  hear  a  particular  observation  that 
occurred  to  her,  or  to  ask  some  simple  ques- 
tion, of  no  importance  to  any  person  except 
to  one  whose  mind  had  become  too  sensitive 
upon  the  subject  which  altogether  engrossed 
it.  Towards  evening  she  had  a  long  fit  of 
weeping,  after  which  she  appeared  more 
calm  and  resigned.  She  made  her  mother 
read  her  a  chapter  m  the  Bible,  and  ex- 
pressed a  resolution  to  bear  every  thing  she 
said,  as  became  one  she  hoped  not  yet  beyond 
the  reach  of  Divine  grace  and  Christian  con- 
solation. 

After  a  second  night's  sleep  she  arose  con- 
siderably  reheved   from   the   gloomy   giief 


which  had  nearly  wrought  such  a  dreadful 
change  in  her  intellect.  Her  father's  plan 
of  imperceptibly  engaging  her  attention  by 
instruction  and  amusement  was  carried  into 
effect  by  him  and  her  sisters,  with  such  sin- 
gular success,  that  at  the  lapse  of  a  month 
she  was  almost  restored  to  her  wonted  spirits. 
We  say  almost,  because  it  was  observed  that, 
notwithstanding  her  apparent  serenity,  she 
never  afterwards  reached  the  same  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  nor  so  richly  exliiljited  in  her 
complexion  that  purjile  glow,  the  hue  oi 
which  lies  like  a  visible  charm  upon  the 
cheek  of  youthful  beauty. 

Time,  however,  is  the  best  philosopher, 
and  our  heroine  found  that  ere  many  weeks 
she  could,  with  the  exception  of  shght  inter- 
vals, look  back  upon  the  day  of  separation 
fi'om  Csborne,  and  forward  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  return,  with  a  calmness  of  spirit 
by  no  means  unpleasing  to  one  who  had 
placed  such  unhmited  confidence  in  his  affec- 
tion. His  first  letter  soothed,  relieved, 
transported  her.  Indeed,  so  completely  was 
she  overcome  on  receiving  it,  that  the  mo- 
ment it  was  placed  in  her  hands,  her  eyes 
seemed  to  have  been  changed  into  hght,  her 
limbs  trembled  with  the  agitation  of  a  hap- 
piness so  intense  ;  and  she  at  length  sank 
into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  which  was  only  relieved 
by  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 

For  two  years  after  this  theu'  correspon«i 
dence  was  as  i-egular  as  the  uncertain  mo- 
tions of  a  touxist  could  permit  it.  Jane  aj)-- 
peared  to  be  happy,  and  she  was  so  within 
the  hmits  of  an  enjoyment,  naiTowed  in  its 
character  by  the  contmgency  arising  fi*om' 
time  and  distance,  and  the  other  probabilities 
of  disappointment  which  a  timid  heart  and  a 
pensive  fancy  will  too  often  shape  into  cer- 
tainty. Fits  of  musing  and  melancholy  she 
often  had  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
when  gently  taken  to  task,  or  remonstrated 
with  concerning  them,  she  had  only  replied 
by  weeping,  or  admitted  that  she  could  by 
no  means  account  for  her  depression,  except 
by  saying  that  she  believed  it  to  be  a  defect 
in  the  habit  and  temper  of  her  mind. 

His  tutor's  letters,  both  to  Charles's  father 
and  hers,  were  nearly  as  welcome  to  Jane  as 
his  own.  He,  in  fact,  could  say  that  for  his 
pupil,  which  his  pupil's  modesty  would  not 
permit  him  to  say  for  himself.  Oh  !  how  her 
heart  glowed,  and  conscious  pride  spaiided 
in  her  eye,  when  that  worthy  man  described 
the  character  of  manly  beauty  which  time 
and  travel  had  gradually  given  to  bis  person  I 
And  when  his  progress  in  knowledge  and 
accomiDlishments,  and  the  development  of 
his  taste  and  judgment  became  the  theme  of 
his  tutor's  panegvTic.  she  could  not  listen 
without  betraying  the  vehement  enthusiasm 
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of  a  passion,  which  absence  and  time  had 
only  strengthened  in  her  bosom. 

These  letters  induced  a  series  of  sensations 
at  once  novel  and  delightful,  and  such  as  were 
calculated  to  give  zest  to  ai\  attachment  thus 
left  to  support  itself,  not  fi'om  the  jjresence 
of  its  object,  but  fi-om  the  memory  of  ten- 
derness that  had  already  gone  by.  She  knew 
Chai'les  Osborne  only  as  a  boy — a  beautiful 
boy  it  is  true — and  he  knew  her  only  as  a 
graceful  creature,  whose  extremely  youthful 
appearance  made  it  difficult  whether  to  con- 
sider her  merely  as  an  advanced  girl,  or  as  a 
yomig  female  who  had  just  passed  into  the 
first  stage  of  womanhood.  But  now  her 
fancy  and  affection  had  both  room  to  indulge 
in  that  vivacious  play  which  delights  to  paint 
a  lover  absent  under  such  circumstances  in 
the  richest  hues  of  imaginary  beauty. 

"  How  will  he  look,"  she  would  say  to  her 
sister  Agnes,  "  when  he  returns  a  young  man, 
settled  into  the  fulness  of  his  growth  ? 
Taller  he  will  be,  and  much  more  manly  in 
his  deportment.  But  is  there  no  danger, 
Agnes,  of  his  losing  in  grace,  in  dehcacy  of 
complexion,  in  short,  of  losing  in  beauty 
what  he  may  gain  otherwise  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  in  the  least ;  you  will 
be  ten  times  prouder  of  him  after  his  return 
than  you  ever  were.  There  is  something- 
much  more  noble  and  dignified  in  the  love  of 
a  man  than  in  that  of  a  boy,  and  you  will 
feel  this  on  seeing  him." 

"In  that  case,  Agnes,  I  shall  have  to  fall 
in  love  with  him  over  again,  and  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  same  individual  twice,  will  cer- 
tainly be  rather  a  novel  case — a  double  pas- 
sion, at  least,  you  will  gi-ant,  Agnes." 

"  But  he.  will  experience  sensations  quite 
as  singixlar  on  seeing  you,  when  he  returns. 
You  arc  as  much  changed — imjiroved  I  mean 
— in  yoiu'  person,  as  he  can  be  for  his  life. 
K  he  is  now  a  fine,  full-gTo^^^l  young  man, 
you  are  a  tall,  elegant — I  don't  want  to  flat- 
ter you,  Jane, — I  need  not  say  graceful,  for 
thai  you  always  were,  but  I  may  add  with 
truth,  a  majestic  young  woman.  ^Tiy,  you 
will  scarcely  know  each  other." 

"  You  do  flatter  me,  Agnes  ;  but  am  I  so 
much  improved  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are  quite  a  different  girl  from 
what  you  were  when  he  saw  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  as  I  told  him  once, 
it  is  on  his  account  that  I  am  so  glad  ;  do 
you  know,  Agnes,  I  never  was  vain  of  my 
beauty  until  I  saw  Chax-les  ?  " 

*'  Did  you  ever  feel  proud  in  being  beauti- 
ful in  the  eyes  of  another,  Jane?  " 

"  No,  I  never  did — why  should  I  ?  " 

"  WeU,  that  is  not  vanity — it  is  only  love 
visible  in  a  different  aspect,  and  not  the  least 
Qmiable  either,  my  dear." 


"  Well,  I  should  be  much  more  melaji 
choly  than  I  am,  were  not  my  fancy  so  oftea 
engaged  in  picturing  to  myself  the  change 
which  may  be  on  him  when  he  returns.  The 
feehng  it  occasions  is  novel  and  agreeable, 
sometimes,  indeed,  delightful,  and  so  far 
sustains  me  when  I  am  inclined  to  be  gloomy. 
But  beheve  me,  Agnes,  I  could  love  Charles 
Osborne  even  if  he  were  not  handsome.  I 
could  love  him  for  his  mind,  his  principles, 
and  especially  for  his  faithful  and  constant 
heart." 

"  And  for  all  these  he  would  deserve  your 
love  ;  but  you  remember  what  you  told  me 
once  :  it  seems  he  has  not  yet  seen  a  gii-1 
that  he  thinks  more  handsome  than  you  are. 
Did  you  not  mention  to  me  that  he  said 
when  he  did,  he  would  cease  to  write  to  you 
and  cease  to  love  you  ?  You  see  he  is  con- 
stant." 

"  Yes  ;  but  did  I  not  tell  you  the  sense  in 
which  he  meant  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  now  you  throw  a  glance  at 
youi'self  in  the  glass !  Oh  Jane,  Jane,  the 
best  of  us  and  the  freest  from  imperfection 
is  not  without  a  little  firide  and  vanity  ;  but 
don't  be  too  confident,  my  saucy  beauty 
consider  that  you  complained  to  Williama 
yesterday,  about  the  unusual  length  of  tirae 
that  has  elapsed  since  you  received  his  las) 

letter,  and  yet  he  could  write  to  his  fa • 

What,   what,  dear  girl,   what's  the  matter? 
you  are  as  pfile  as  death." 

"  Because,  Agnes,  I  never  think  of  that  but 
my  heart  and  spii'its  sink.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  secret  causes  of  my  occasional  depres- 
sions ever  since  he  went.  I  cannot  tell  why, 
but  fi'om  the  moment  the  words  were  spoken, 
I  have  not  been  without  a  presentiment  of 
evH." 

I  "  Even  upon  your  own  showing,  Jane,  that 
is  an  idle  and  groundless  impression,  and 
unworthy  the  afiection  which  you  know,  and 
which  we  all  know  he  bears  you  ;  dismiss  it, 
dear  Jane,  dismiss  it,  and  do  not  give  your- 
self the  habit  of  creating  imaginary  evils." 

"I  know  I  am  prone  to  such  a  habit,  and 
am  probably  too  much  of  a  visionary  for  my 
own  happiness  ;  but  setting  that  gloomy  j)i'e- 
sentiment  aside,  have  you  not,  Agnes,  been 
struck  with  sevenil  hints  in  his  letters,  both 
to  me  and  his  father,  vmfavorable  to  the  state 
of  his  health." 

"  That  you  will  allow,  could  not  be  very 
ill,  when  he  was  able  to  continue  his  travels." 

"  True,  but  according  to  his  own  admission 
his  ari'angeraentsAvere  frequently  broken  up, 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  '  unwell,'  and  '  not  in 
a  condition  to  travel,'  and  so  did  not  reach 
the  places  in  time  to  which  he  had  requested 
me  to  direct  many  of  my  letters.  I  feai% 
Agnes,  that  his  health  has  not  been  so  much 
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improved  by  the  air  of  the  Continent  as  we 
hoped  it  would." 

"  I  have  only  to  say  this,  Jane,  that  if  he 
does  not  aj^preciate  your  affection  as  he  ought 
to  do,  then  (^od  forgive  him.  He  will  be 
guilty  of  a  ci'ime  against  the  j)ui"est  attach- 
ment of  the  best  of  hearts,  as  weU  as  against 
tnith  and  honor.  I  hope  he  may  be  worthy 
of  you,  and  I  am  sui'e  he  will.  He  is  now  in 
Bath,  however,  and  will  soon  be  with  us." 

"  I  am  divided,  Agnes,  by  two  px'inciples 
—if  they  may  be  called  such — or  if  you  wUl, 
by  two  moods  of  mind,  or  states  of  feehng  ; 
one  of  them  is  faith  and  trust  in  his  affection 
— how  can  I  doubt  it? — the  other  is  my 
malady,  I  beheve,  a  gloom,  an  occasional 
despondency^  for  which  I  cannot  account,  and 
which  I  am  not  able  to  shake  off.  My  faith 
and  trust,  however,  will  last,  and  his  return 
will  dispel  the  other." 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  true  state  of  the  faith- 
ful girl's  heart.  From  the  moment  Osborne 
went  to  travel,  her  affection,  though  full  of 
the  tenderest  enthusiasm,  lay  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  that  gloom,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  first,  and  we  may  say  the 
only  act  of  insincerity  she  was  ever  guilty  of 
towards  her  father.  The  reader  knows  that 
■  even  this  act  was  not  a  deliberate  one,  but 
merely  the  hurried  evasion  of  a  young  and 
bashful  girl,  who,  had  her  sense  of  moral 
delicacy  been  less  acute,  might  have  never 
bestowed  a  moment's  subsequent  consider- 
ation uj)on  it.  Let  our  fair  young  readers, 
however,  be  warned  even  by  this  very  slight 
deviation  from  truth,  and  let  them  also  re- 
member that  one  act  of  dissimulation  may, 
in  the  little  world  of  their  owti  moral  senti- 
ments and  affections,  lay  the  foundation  for 
calamities  under  which  their  hopes  and  their 
hapi^iness  in  consequence  of  that  act  may  ab- 
solutely perish.  Still  are  we  bound  to  say 
that  Jane's  deportment  during  the  period 
stipulated  upon  for  Osborne's  absence  was 
admirably  decorous,  and  replete  with  moral 
beauty.  Her  moments  of  enjoyment  derived 
fi'om  his  letters,  were  fraught  with  an  inno- 
cent simplicity  of  delight  in  fine  keeping  with 
a  heart  so  full  of  youthful  fervor  and  attach- 
ment. And  when  her  imagination  became 
occasionally  darkened  by  that  gloom  which 
she  termed  her  malady,  nothing  could  be 
more  impressive  than  the  tone  of  deep  and 
touching  piety  which  mingled  with  and  ele- 
vated her  melancholy  into  a  cheerful  solem- 
nity of  spirit,  that  swayed  by  its  jDensive 
dignity  the  habits  and  affections  of  her  whole 
family. 

'Tis  true  she  was  one  of  a  class  rarely  to  be 
found  among  even  the  highest  of  her  own 
sex,  and  her  attachment  was  consequently 
that  of  a  heart  utterly  incapable  of  loving 


twice.  Her  first  affection  was  too  steadfast 
and  decisive  ever  to  be  changed,  and  at  the 
same  time  too  full  and  unresei-ved  to  main- 
tain the  materials  for  a  second  jjassion.  The 
imj)ression  she  received  was  too  deep  ever  to 
be  erased.  She  might  weep — she  might 
mourn — she  might  sink— her  soul  might  be 
bowed  down  to  the  dust — her  heart  might 
break — she  might  die — but  she  never,  never, 
could  love  again.  That  heart  was  his  palace, 
where  the  monarch  of  her  affections  reignecl 
— but  remove  his  throne,  and  it  became  the 
sepulchre  of  her  own  hopes — the  laiin, 
haunted  by  the  moping  brood  of  her  own 
sorrows.  Often,  indeed,  did  her  family  won- 
der at  the  freshness  of  memory  manifested 
in  the  character  of  her  love  for  Osborne. 
There  was  nothing  transient,  nothing  for- 
gotten, nothing  perishable  in  her  devotion  to 
him.  In  truth,  it  had  something  of  divinity 
in  it.  Every  thing  past,  and  much  also  of  the 
future  was  present  to  her.  Osborne  breathed 
and  lived  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  just 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before  he  set  out  on 
his  travels.  In  her  heart  he  existed  as  an 
undying  priucij)le,  and  the  duration  of  her 
love  for  him  seemed  hkely  to  be  'limited  only 
by  those  laws  of  nature,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  carry  the  heart  beyond  the  memory 
of  all  human  affections. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  almost  impossible  to 
see  a  creature  so  lovely  and  angehc  as  wag 
oui-  heroine,  about  the  period  when  Osbox-ne 
was  expected  to  return.  Retaining  all  the 
graceful  elasticity  of  motion  that  character- 
ized her  when  first  introduced  to  our  read- 
ers, she  was  now  taller  and  more  majestic  in 
her  person,  rounder  and  with  more  symmetry 
in  her  figiu-e,  and  also  more  conspicuous 
for  the  singular  ease  and  harmony  of  her 
general  deportment.  Her  hair,  too,  now 
grown  to  greater  luxuriance,  had  become 
several  shades  deeper,  and,  of  course,  was 
much  more  rich  than  when  Charles  saw  it 
last.  But  if  there  was  any  thing  that,  more 
than  another,  gave  an  exi^ression  of  tender- 
ness to  her  beautv,  it  was  the  under-tone  of 
color — the  slightly  perceptible  paleness  which 
marked  her  comjDlexion  as  that  of  a  person 
whose  heart  though  young  had  ah-eady  been 
made  acquainted  with  some  early  sorrow. 

Had  her  lover  then  seen  her,  and  witnessed 
the  growth  of  charms  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence,  he  and  she  might  both, 
alas,  have  experienced  another  and  a  kinder 
destiny. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  Charles, 
as  had  been  settled  upon  by  both  their  pa- 
rents, was  exjDected  to  return.  During  the 
three  months  previous  he  had  been  at  Bath, 
accompanied  of  course  by  his  fi'iend  and  tu- 
tor.    Up  until  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
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urival  there,  his  communications  to  his  pa- 
rents and  to  Jane  were  not  only  punctual  and 
regfuLir,  but  remarkable  for  the  earnest  spirit 
of  dutiful  aftection  and  fervid  attaclnncnt 
which  they  breathed  to  both.  It  is  true  that 
his  father  had,  duriug  the  whole  period  of 
his  absence,  been  cognizant  of  that  which 
the  vigilance  of  Jane's  love  for  him  only  sus- 
pected— I  allude  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  it  seems  occasionally  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  his  hereditary  complaint. 

This  gave  Mr.  Osborne  deep  concern,  for 
he  had  hoped  that  so  long  a  residence  in 
more  genial  climates  would  have  gradually 
removed  from  his  son's  constitution  that  ten- 
dency to  decline  which  was  so  much  dreaded 
by  them  all.  StiU  he  was  gratified  to  heai', 
that  with  the  excej)tion  of  those  slight  recur- 
rences, the  boy  grew  fast  and  otherwise  with 
a  healthy  energy  into  manhood.  The  prin- 
ciples he  had  set  out  with  were  unimpaired 
by  the  influence  of  continental  profligacy. 
His  mind  was  eidarged,  his  knowledge  great- 
ly extended,  and  his  taste  and  manners  pol- 
ished to  a  degree  so  unusual,  that  he  soon 
became  the  ornament  of  every  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  His  talents,  now  ripe  and  culti- 
vated, were  not  only  of  a  high,  but  also  of  a 
striking  and  briUiant  character — much  too 
commanding  and  powerful,  as  every  pne  said, 
to  be  permitted  to  sink  into  the  obscurity  of 
private  life. 

This  lang-uage  was  not  without  its  due  im- 
pression on  young  Osborne's  mind  ;  for  his 
tutor  could  observe  that  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  began  to  have  tits  of 
musing,  and  was  often  abstracted,  if  not  ab- 
solutel}'  gloom}-.  He  could  also  j^erceive  a 
disinclination  to  wTite  home,  for  which  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  account.  At  first  he  at- 
tributed tins  to  ill  health,  or  to  those  natui*al 
depressions  which  frequently  precede  or  ac- 
company it ;  but  at  length  on  seeing  his  ha- 
bituil  absences  increase,  he  inquired  in  a  tone 
of  friendly  symi)athy,  too  sincere  to  be  doubt- 
ed, why  it  was  that  a  change  so  unusual  had 
become  so  remarkably  visible  in  his  spirits. 

"I  knew  not," replied  Osborne,  "that  it 
was  so  ;  I  myself  have  not  observed  what  you 
speak  of. " 

"  Your  manner,  indeed,  is  much  changed," 
said  his  friend  ;  "you  appear  to  me,  and  I 
dare  say  to  others,  very  like  a  man  whose 
mind  is  engaged  upon  the  consideration  of 
some  subject  that  is  deeply  painfal  to  him, 
and  of  whicli  he  knows  not  how  to  dispose. 
If  it  be  so,  my  dear  Osborne,  command  my 
advice,  my  sympathy,  my  friendship." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  tliis.  But  that  I  hone 
for  some  time  past  been  thinking  more  seri- 
ously than  usual  of  the  position  in  society 


which  I  ought  to  select,  I  grant  you.  You 
are  pleased  to  flatter  me  with  the  possession 
of  talents  that  you  say  might  enable  any  man 
to  re:ich  a  commanding  station  in  public  life. 
Now,  for  what  purpose  are  talents  given  ?  or 
am  I  justified  in  slinking  away  into  obscurity 
when  1  might  create  my  own  fortune,  per- 
haps my  own  rank,  by  rendering  some  of  the 
noblest  sei"vices  to  my  country.  That  wish 
to  leave  behind  one  a  name  that  cannot  die, 
is  indeed  a  splendid  ambition  ! " 

"  I  thought,"  replied  the  other,  "that  you 
had  already  embraced  views  of  a  different 
character,  entered  into  by  your  father  to 
promote  your  oum  hajjjnness." 

Osborne  started,  bhished,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  minute  returned  no  answer. 
"  True,"  said  he  at  last,  "  true,  I  had  forgotten 
that." 

His  tutor  immediately  perceived  that  an 
ambition  not  unnatural,  indeed,  to  a  j'oung 
man  possessing  svich  fine  talents,  had  strong- 
ly seized  upon  his  heart,  and  knowing  as  he 
did  his  attachment  to  Jane,  he  would  have 
advised  his  immediate  return  home,  had  it 
not  been  already  determined  on,  in  conse- 
quence of  medical  advice,  that  he  himseli 
should  visit  Bath  for  the  Ijenefit  of  his  health, 
and  his  jDuj^il  could  by  no  arguments  be  dis- 
suaded from  accompanying  him. 

This  brief  v^ew  of  Osborne's  intentions,  at 
the  close  of  the  period  agreed  on  for  his  re- 
turn, v.''as  necessary'  to  explain  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Agnes  in  the  last  dialogue 
which  we  have  given  between  herself  and  her 
younger  sister.  AVe  allude  to  the  complaint 
which  she  playfully  charged  Jane  with  hav- 
ing made  to  her  brother  concerning  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  she 
last  heard  from  her  lover.  The  truth  is, 
that  with  the  exception  of  Jane  herself,  both 
famihes  were  even  then  deeply  troubled  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  directed  b}'  ('harles's 
tutor  to  Mr.  Osborne.  That  letter  was  the 
last  which  the  amiable  gentleman  ever  wrote, 
for  he  had  not  been  in  Bath  above  a  week 
when  he  sank  suddenly  under  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  to  which  he  had  for  some  years 
been  subject.  His  death,  which  distressed 
young  Osborne  very  much,  enabled  him, 
however,  to  plead  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  friend's  obsequies,  in  reply  to  his  fath- 
er's call  on  him  to  return  to  his  family.  The 
next  letter  stated  that  he  would  not  lose  a 
moment  in  complying  with  his  wishes,  as  no 
motive  existed  to  detain  him  from  home,  and 
the  third  expressed  the  \incommon  benefit 
which  he  had,  during  his  brief  resi-dence 
there,  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  waters. 
Against  this  last  argument  the  father  had 
nothing  to  urge.  His  son's  health  was  to 
him   a   consideration  p.aramount    to    every 
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other,  and  lie  wrote  to  Charles  that  if  he 
found  himself  improved  either  by  the  air  or 
/aters  of  Bath,  he  should  not  hnrry  his  re- 
turn as  he  had  intended.  "  Only  write  to 
your  friends,"  said  he,  ''they  ai*e  as  anxious 
for  the  perfect  establishment  of  your  health 
as  I  am." 

,  This  latter  correspondence  between  Mx. 
Osborne  and  his  son,  was  submitted  to  INIr. 
Sinclair,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  to  serve 
as  an  apology  for  Charles's  delay  in  replying 
to  her  last  letter.  This  step  was  suggested 
by  Ml*.  Sinclair  himself,  who  dreaded  the 
consequences  which  any  appearance  of  neg- 
lect might  have  upon  a  heart  so  Hable  to 
droop  as  that  of  his  gentle  daughter.  Jane, 
who  xvaa  easily  depressed,  but  not  suspicious, 
smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  her  papa,  as  she 
said,  in  deeming  it  necessary  to  make  any 
apology  for  Charles  Osborne's  not  writing  to 
her  by  return  of  post. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough,"  she  added, 
"when  his  letters  get  cool,  and  come  but 
seldom,  to  make  excuses  for  him.  Surely, 
my  dear  papa,  if  any  one  blamed  him,  I  my- 
self would  be,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
defeuci  him." 

"  Yet,"  observed  William,  "  you  could  com- 
plain to  me  about  his  letting  a  letter  of  yours 
stand  over  a  fortnight  before  he  answered  it. 
Jane — Jane — there's  no  knowing  you  girls  ; 
particularly  when  you're  in  love ;  but,  in- 
deed, then  you  don't  know  yourselves,  so 
how  should  we  ?  " 

"  But,  papa,"  she  added,  looking  earnestly 
upon  him;  "it  is  rather  strange  that  you 
are  so  anxious  to  apologize  for  Charles.  I 
cannot  question  my  papa,  and  I  shall  not ; 
but  yet  upon  second  thoughts,  it  is  very 
strange." 

"  No,  my  love,  but  I  would  not  have  you  a 
day  uneasy." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  musing — but  with  a 
keen  eye  bent  alternately  ujDon  him  and 
WiUiam  ;  "  it  is  a  simj^le  case,  I  myself  have 
a  very  ready  solution  for  his  want  of  punctu- 
ality, if  it  can  be  called  such,  or  if  it  continue 
such." 

"  And  pray  what  is  it,  Jane,"  asked  Wil- 
liam. 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  William — if  I  told  you 
it  might  reach  him,  and  then  he  might  shajDe 
his  conduct  to  meet  it — I  may  mention  it 
,some  day,  though  ;  but  I  hope  there  will 
never  be  occasion.  Papa,  don't  you  ask  me, 
because  if  you  do,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
tell  you  ;  and  I  would  rather  not,  sir,  except 
you  press  me.  But  why  after  all  should  I 
make  a  secret  of  it.  It  is,  papa,  the  test  of 
all  things,  as  well  as  of  Charles's  iDunetuality 
— for,  of  his  affection  I  will  never  doubt.  It 
is  time — time  ;  but  indeed  I  wish  you  had 


not  spoken  to  me  about  it ;  I  was  not  vol- 
easy." 

The  poor  girl  judged  Osborne  thi'ough  a 
misapprehension  which,  had  she  known  mor« 
of  hfe,  or  even  reflected  upon  his  neglect  irj 
writing  to  her,  would  have  probably  caused 
her  to  contemplate  his  conduct  in  a  different 
light.  She  thought  because  his  letters  were 
nearly  as  freqiient  since  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, as  they  had  been  during  his  tour  on 
the  continent,  that  the  test  of  his  respect  and 
attachment  was  sustained.  Li  fact,  she  was 
ignorant  that  he  had  written  several  letters 
of  late  to  his  own  family,  without  having  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  single  line  ;  or  even  men- 
tioned her  name,  and  this  circumstance  was 
known  to  them  all,  Avith  the  exception  of 
herself,  as  was  the  tutor's  jDrevious  letter,  of 
which  she  had  never  heard. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  her 
father,  who  was  acquainted  with  this,  and 
entertained  such  serious  apjjrehensions  for 
his  daughter's  state  of  mind,  should  feel  anx- 
ious, that  until  Osborne's  conduct  were  bet- 
ter understood,  no  doubt  of  his  sincenty 
should  reach  the  confiding  girl's  heart.  The 
old  man,  however,  unconsciously  acted  iipon 
his  ovfn  impressions  rather  than  on  Jane'a 
knowledge  of  wliat  had  occurred.  In  truth, 
he  forgot  that  the  actual  state  of  the  mattei 
was  unknown  to  her,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  attempting  to  efface  an  impres- 
sion that  did  not  exist,  he  alarmed  her  sus- 
picion by  his  mysterious  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, and  thereby  created  the  very  uneasiness 
he  wished  to  remove. 

j^rom  this  day  forward,  Jane's  eye  became 
studiously  vigilant  of  the  looks  and  motions 
of  the  family.  Her  melancholy  returned,  but 
it  was  softer  and  serener  than  it  had  ever 
been  before  ;  so  did  the  mild  but  pensive 
spirit  of  devotion  which  had  uniformly  ac- 
companied it.  The  sweetness  of  her  manner 
was  irresistible,  if  not  affecting,  for  there 
breathed  through  the  composure  of  her 
countenance  an  air  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
patience,  so  finely  blended,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  on  looking  at  her,  whether 
she  secretly  rejoiced  or  mourned. 

A  few  days  more  brought  another  letter 
from  Osborne  to  his  father,  which  contained 
a  proposal  for  which  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tutor's  letter,  was  not  altogeth- 
er unprepared.  It  was  a  case  put  to  the 
father  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
er, if  he,  Charles,  wei-e  offered  an  opportu- 
nity of  appearing  in  j)ublic  life,  he  would 
recommend  him  to  accept  it.  He  did  not  say 
that  such  an  opening  had  really  pFCsented 
itself,  but  he  strongly  urged  his  father's  per- 
mission to  embrace  it  if  it  should. 

This  communication  was  immediately  laid 
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before  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  advised  his  friend, 
ere  he  took  any  other  step,  or  hazarded  an 
opinion  upon  it,  to  require  from  Charles  an 
exphcit  statement  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  solicit  such  a  sanction.  "  Until 
we  know  Avhat  he  means,"  said  he,  "it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  liow  to  advise  him. 
That  he  has  some  ambitious  project  in  view, 
is  certain.  IVIi'.  Harvey's  (his  tutor)  letter 
and  this  both  prove  it." 

"  But  in  the  meantime,  we  must  endeavor 
to  put  such  silly  projects  out  of  his  head,  my 
dear  friend.  I  am  more  troubled  about  that 
sweet  girl  than  about  any  thing  else.  I 
cannot  understand  his  neglect  of  her." 

"  Few,  indeed,  are  worthy  of  that  angel," 
replied  her  father,  sighing  ;  "Ihoj^e  he  may. 
If  Charles,  after  what  has  passed,  sports  with 
her  happiness,  he  wiU  one  day  have  a  fearful 
reckoning  of  it,  unless  he  permits  his  con- 
science to  become  altogether  seared." 

"It  cannot  hajDpen,"  replied  the  other  ;  "I 
Know  my  boy,  his  heart  is  noble  ;  no,  no,  he 
is  incajjable  of  dishonor,  much  less  of  per- 
fidy so  black  as  that  would  be.  In  my  next 
letter,  however,  I  shaU  call  ujson  him  to  ex- 
plain himself  ujDon  that  subject,  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  if  he  rei)lies  by  an  evasion,  I 
shall  instantly  command  him  home." 

They  then  sepai*ated,  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  but  fatherl}-  concern,  one  anxious  for 
the  honor  of  his  son,  and  the  other  tremb- 
ling for  the  happiness  of  his  daughter. 

INIr.  Sinclair  was  a  man  in  whose  counte- 
nance could  be  read  all  the  various  emotions 
that  either  exalted  or  distui'bed  his  heart. 
If  he  felt  joy  his  eye  became  iiTadiated  with 
benignant  lustre,  that  sjDoke  at  once  of  hap- 
piness ;  and,  when  depressed  by  care  or  sor- 
row, it  was  easy  to  see  hj  the  serious  com- 
posm-e  of  his  face,  that  something  ti'oubled 
or  distm-bed  him.  Indeed,  this  candor  of 
countenance  is  peculiar  to  those  only  who 
have  not  schooled  their  faces  into  hypocrisy. 
After  his  return  from  the  last  interview  with 
Mr.  Osborne,  his  family  perceived  at  a  glance 
that  something  more  than  usually  painful 
lay  upon  his  mind  ;  and  such  was  the  aifec- 
tionate  sympathy  by  which  they  caught  each 
other's  feelings,  tliat  every  countenance,  save 
one,  became  jiartially  overshadowed.  Jane, 
although  her  eye  was  the  first  and  quickest 
to  notice  this  anxiety  of  her  father,  exhibited 
no  visible  proof  of  a  penetration  so  acute 
and  lively.  The  serene  light  that  beamed  so 
mournfully  from  her  placid  but  melancholy 
brow,  was  not  darkened  by  what  she  saw  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  brow  became,  if  possible, 
more  serene  ;  for  in  truth,  the  gentle  enthu- 
siast had  ah'eady  formed  a  settled  plan  of 
exalted  resignation  that  was  designed  to  sus- 
tain her  under  an  apprehension  far  different 


from  that  which  Osborne's  ambitious  specu* 
lations  in  hfe  would  have  occasioned  her  to 
feel  had  she  known  them. 

"I  see,"  said  she  with  a  smile,  "that  my 
papa  has  no  good  news  to  tell.  A  letter  has 
come  to  his  father,  but  none  to  me  ;  but  you 
need  not  fear  for  my  firmness,  papa.  I  knovi* 
fi'om  whence  to  expect  suj^port ;  indeed,  from 
the  beginning  I  knew  that  I  would  require 
it.  You  often  affectionately  chid  me  for  en- 
tertaining apprehensions  too  gloomy;  but  now 
they  are  not  gloomy,  because,  if  what  I  sur- 
mise be  tiaie,  Charles  and  I  will  not  bfe  so 
long  separated  as  you  imagine.  The  hop  > 
of  this,  paj^a,  is  my  consolation." 

"Why,  what  do  you  svu'mise,  my  love, 
asked  her  father. 

"  That  Charles  is  gone,  perhaps  irretriev- 
ably  gone  in  decline  ;  you  know  it  is  the 
hereditary  complaint  of  his  family.  What 
else  could,  or  would — yes,  papa,  or  ought  to 
keep  him  so  long  fi'om  home — from  his 
fiiends — from  me.  Yes,  indeed,"  she  added 
with  a  smile,  "  from  me,  pajDa — fi-om  his  own 
Jane  Sinclair,  and  he  so  near  us,  in  England, 
and  the  time  determined  on  for  liis  return 
expired." 

"But  you  know,  Jane,"  said  her  father, 
gratified  to  find  that  her  suspicion  took  a 
wi'ong  direction,  "  the  air  of  Bath,  he  writes, 
is  agreeing  with  him." 

"  I  hope  it  may,  papa  ;  I  hope  it  may  ;  but 
you  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  happens, 
the  lesson  you  have  taught  me,  will,  aided  by 
divine  support,  sustain  my  soul,  so  long  as 
the  frail  tenement  in  which  it  is  lodged  may 
last.     That  will  not  be  long.'' 

"  True  religion,  my  love,  is  alwaj-^s  cheer 
ful,  and  loves  to  contemplate  the  brighter 
side  of  every  human  event.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  my  dear  child  so  calm,  nor  her  counte- 
nance shaded  by  melancholy  so  fixed  as  that 
I  have  witnessed  on  it  of  late." 
•  "Eternity,  j^apa— a  happ}' eternity,  what 
is  it,  but  the  brighter  side  of  human  life — 
here  we  see  only  as  in  a  glass  darkly ;  there, 
in  our  final  destiny,  we  reach  the  fixlness  of 
our  happiness.  I  am  not  melancholy,  but 
resigned  ;  and  resignation  has  a  peace  pe- 
culiar to  itself  ;  a  repose  which  draws  ua 
gently,  for  a  little  time,  out  of  the  memory 
of  our  sorrows  ;  but  without  refreshing  thei 
heart — without  refreshing  the  heart.  No, 
papa,  I  am  not  melancholy — I  am  not  melan- 
choly ;  I  could  bear  Charles's  death,  and  look 
up  to  my  God  for  strength  and  support 
under  it ;  but,"  she  added,  shaking  lier  head, 
with  a  smile  marked  by  something  of  a  wild 
meaning,  "  if  iie  could  forget  me  for  another, 
— no  I  will  not  say  for  another,  but  if  he 
could  only  forget  me,  and  his  vows  of  un- 
dying affection,  then  indeed — then — then— 
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papa — ha  I — no — no — he  could  not — he  could 
not" 

This  conveisatiou,  when  repeated  to  the 
family,  deeply  distressed  them,  involved  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  they  were  with  re- 
spect to  Osborne's  ultimate  intentions.  Un- 
til a  reply,  however,  should  be  received  to  his 
father's  letter,  which  was  wiitten  expressly  to 
demand  an  explanation  on  that  point,  they 
could  only  soothe  the  unhappy  girl  in  the 
patient  sorrow  which  they  saw  gathering  in 
her  heart.  That,  however,  which  alarmed 
them  most,  was  her  insuperable  disrelish  to 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  consolation  or 
sympathy.  This,  to  them,  was  indeed  a  new 
trait  in  the  character  of  one  wlio  had  hereto- 
fore been  so  anxious  to  repose  the  weight  of 
her  sufferings  upon  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
loved  her.  Her  chief  companion  now  was 
Ariel,  her  dove,  to  which  she  was  seen  to  ad- 
dress herself  with  a  calm,  smiling  aspect,  not 
dissimilar  to  the  languid  cheerfulness  of  an 
invaUd,  who  might  be  supposed  as  yet  in- 
capable from  physical  weakness  to  indulge 
in  a  greater  display  of  animal  spirits.  Her 
walks,  too,  vvere  now  all  solitar}^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  mute  companion,  and  it  was 
observed  that  she  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
was  known  to  traverse  any  spot  over  which 
she  and  Osborne  had  not  walked  together. 
Here  she  would  hnger,  and  pause,  and  muse, 
and  address  Ariel,  as  if  the  beautiful  creature 
were  capable  of  comprehending  the  tenor  of 
her  language. 

"  Ai'iel,"  said  she  one  day,  speaking  to  the 
bird  ;  "  there  is  the  yew  tree,  under  which 
your  preserver  and  I  first  disclosed  our  love. 
The  yew  tree,  sweet  bird,  is  the  emblem  of 
death,  and  so  it  will  happen  ;  for  Charles  is 
dying,  I  know — I  feel  that  he  will  die  ;  and 
I  will  die,  early  ;  we  will  both  die  early  ;  for 
I  would  not  be  able  to  live  here  after  him, 
Ariel,  and  how  could  I  ?  Yet  I  should  like 
to  see  him  once — once  before  he  dies  ;  to  see 
him,  Ariel,  in  the  fulness  of  his  beauty  ;  my 
eye  to  rest  upon  him  once  more  ;  and  then  I 
could  die  smiliug." 

She  then  sat  down  under  the  tree,  and  in 
a  voice  replete  with  exquisite  pathos  and 
melod}''  sang  the  plaintive  an*  which  Osborne 
had  played  on  the  evening  when  the  first  rap- 
turous decl  iratiou  of  their  passion  was  made. 
This  incident  with  the  bird  also  occurred 
much  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  a  re- 
membrance which  an  association,  uniformly 
painful  to  her  moral  sense,  now  revived  with 
pecuhar  power,  for  she  started  and  became 
pale. 

"Alas,  my  sweet  bii'd,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  what  is  this  ;  I  shall  be  absent  fi"om  evening 
worship  again — but  I  will  not  prevaricate 
nc>iu ;  why — why  is  this  spot  to  be  fatal  to 


me  ?  Come,  Ariel,  come  :  perhaps  I  maj^ 
not  be  late." 

She  hastened  home  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  and  unhappily  amved  only  in  time 
to  find  the  family  rising  from  prayer. 

As  she  stood  and  looked  upon  them,  she 
smiled,  but  a  sudden  paleness  at  the  same 
instant  overspread  her  face,  which  gave  ta 
her  smile  an  expression  we  are  utterly  in- 
competent to  describe. 

"I  am  late,"  she  exclaimed,  "and  have 
neglected  a  solemn  and  a  necessary  duty. 
To  me,  to  me,  pajja,  how  necessary  is  that 
duty." 

"It  is  equally  so  to  us  all,  my  child,"  re- 
plied her  father  ;  "  but,"  he  added,  in  order  to 
reconcile  her  to  an  omission  which  had  occa- 
sioned her  to  suffer  so  much  pain  before,  "  we 
did  not  forget  to  pray  for  you,  Jane.  With 
respect  to  your  absence,  we  know  it  was  unin- 
tentional. Your  mind  is  troubled,  my  love,  and 
do  not,  let  me  beg  of  you,  dwell  upon  minor 
points  of  that  kind,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
singleness  of  heart  with  which  you  ought  to 
address  God.  -You  know,  darling,  you  can 
pray  in  your  own  room." 

She  mused  for  some  minutes,  and  at 
length  said,  "I  would  be  glad  to  preserve 
that  singleness  of  heart,  but  I  fear  I  wiU  not 
be  able  to  do  so  long." 

"If  you  would  stay  more  with  us,  dar- 
ling," observed  her  mamma,  "and  talk  and 
chat  more  with  INfaria  and  Agnes,  as  you  used 
to  do,  you  would  find  your  spirits  improved. 
You  are  not  so  cheerful  as  we  would  wish  to 
see  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  do  that,  mamma  ;  in- 
deed I  know  I  ought,  because  j'ou  wish  it." 

"We  all  wish  it,"  said  Agnes,  "Jane  dear, 
why  keep  aloof  from  us  ?  Who  in  the  world 
loves  you  as  we  do  ;  and  why  wovdd  you  not, 
as  you  used  to  do,  allow  us  to  cheer  you,  to 
support  you,  or  to  mourn  and  weep  with 
you  ;  anything — anything,"  said  the  admir- 
able girl,  "  i-ather  than  keep  your  heart  from 
ours  ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  the  tears  fell  fast 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  said  Jane,  putting  her  arm 
about  her  sister's  neck,  and  looking  vip 
mournfully  into  her  face;  "I  cannot  weep 
for  myself — I  cannot  weep  even  with  you  ; 
3'ou  know  I  love  you — how  I  love  you— oh, 
"how  I  love  you  all ;  but  I  cannot  tell  why  it 
is — society,  even  the  society  of  them  I  love 
best,  disturbs  me,  and  you  know  not  the 
pleasure — melancholy  I  grant  it  to  be,  but 
you  know  not  tlie  pleasure  that  comes  to  me 
from  solitude.  To  me — to  me  there  is  a  chai-m 
in  it  ten  times  more  soothing  to  my  heart 
than  all  the  power  of  human  consolation." 

"  But  why  so  melancholy  at  all,  Jane,"  said 
Maria,  "surely  there  is  no  just  cause  for  it." 
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She  smiled  as  she  replied,  "Why  am  I 
meltmcholy,  Maria? — wl}y?  why  should  I 
not  ?  Do  I  not  read  the  approachiuj?  death 
of  Charles  Osborne  in  the  gloom  of  every 
countenance  about  me  ?  AMiy  do  you  whis- 
per to  each  other  that  wliich  you  will  not  let 
me  hear  ?  AVhy  is  there  a  secret  and  anx- 
ious, and  a  mysterious  intercourse  between 
this  family  and  his,  of  the  purport  of  which 
I  am  kept  ignorant — and  1  alone  V  " 

"But  suppose  Charles  Osborne  is  not 
siclv,"  said  William  ;  "  suppose  he  was  never 
in  l>etter  health  than  he  is  at  this  moment — " 
he  saw  his  father's  hand  raised,  and  j^aused, 
then  added,  carelessly,  "for  suj^position's 
sake  I  say  merely." 

"But  you  must  not  suppose  that,  Wil- 
liam," she  rei:)lied,  starting,  "  unless  you  wish 
to  blight  your  sister.  On  what  an  alterna- 
tive then,  would  you  force  a  breaking  heart. 
If  not  sick,  if  not  dying,  where  is  he  ?  I  re- 
quire him — I  demand  him.  My  heart,"  she 
proceeded,  rising  iip  and  speaking  with 
vehemence — "  my  heart  calls  for  him— shouts 
aloud  in  its  agony — shouts  aloud — shouts 
aloud  for  him.  He  is,  he  is  sick  ;  the  malady 
of  his  family  is  upon  him  ;  he  is  ill — he  is 
dymg  ;  it  must  be  so  ;  ay,  and  it  shall  be  so  ; 
I  can  bear  that,  I  can  bear  him  to  die,  but 
never  to  become  faithless  to  a  heart  like 
mine.  But  I  am  foolish,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  occasioned  by  exhaustion  ;  "  Oh,  my 
dear  William,  why,  by  idle  talk,  thus  tamper 
with  your  poor  affectionate  sister's  hapjDi- 
ness?  I  know  you  meant  no  harm,  but  oh, 
William,  William,  do  it  no  more." 

"  I  only  put  it,  dear  Jane,  I  only  put  it  as 
a  mere  case," — the  3'oung  man  was  evidently 
cut  to  the  heart,  and  could  not  for  some  mo- 
ments speak. 

She  saw  his  distress,  and  going  over  to 
him,  took  his  hand  and  said,  "  Don't,  Wil- 
liam, don't ;  it  is  nothing  but  merety  one  of 
your  good-humored  attempts  to  make  your 
sister  cheerful.  There,"  she  added,  kissing 
his  cheek  ;  "  there  is  a  kiss  for  you  ;  the 
kiss  of  peace  let  it  be,  and  forgiveness  ;  but 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you  for,  except  too 
much  affection  for  an  unhapjiy  sister,  who,  I 
beheve,  is  likely  to  be  troul)lesome  enough 
to  you  all ;  but,  i:)erliaps  not  long— not  long." 

There  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  room,  as 
she  uttered  the  last  words. 
I  "  I  do  not  like  to  see  3'ou  weep,"  she 
added,  "  when  I  could  have  wept  myself,  and 
partaken  of  your  tea}'s,  it  was  rather  a  relief 
to  me  than  otherwise.  It  seems,  however, 
that  my  weeping  days  are  past ;  do  not,  oh 
do  not — you  trouble  me,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pose my  mind  for  a  performance  of  the 
solemn  act  wliich  I  have  this  evening  neglect- 
ed.    Mamma,  kiss  me,  and  pray  for  me  ;  I 


love  you  well  and  tenderly,  mamma  ;  I  am 
sure  you  know  I  do." 

The  sorrowing  mother  caught  her  to  hef 
bosom,  and,  after  kissing  her  passive  hpa, 
burst  out  into  a  sobbing  tit  of  grief. 

"  Oh,  my  daughter,  my  daughter,"  she 
exclaimed,  still  clasping  her  to  her  heart, 
"  and  is  it  come  to  this !  Oh,  that  we  had 
never  seen  him  ! '" 

"  This,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair  to  his 
wife,  "  is  wrong  ;  indeed,  it  is  weakness  ; 
you  know  she  wants  to  compose  her  mind 
for  prayer." 

"I  do,  papa;  they  must  be  more  firm; 
I  need  to  pray.  I  know  my  frailties,  you 
know  them  too,  sir  ;  I  concealed  them  fi"om 
you  as  long  as  I  could,  but  their  burden  was 
too  heavy  for  my  lieart ;  bless  me  now,  be- 
fore I  go  ;  I  will  kneel." 

The  sweet  girl  knelt  beside  him,  and  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  her  stooping  head, 
and  blessed  her.  She  then  raised  herself, 
and  looking  up  to  him  mth  a  singular  ex- 
pression of  wild  sweetness  beaming  in  her 
eyes,  she  said,  leaning  her  head  again  upon 
his  breast, 

"  There  are  two  bosoms,  on  which,  I  trust, 
I  and  my  frailties  can  rej)ose  with  hope  ;  I 
know  I  shall  soon  pass  fi-om  the  one  to  the 
other — • 

"  The  bosom  of  my  father  and  my  God." 

Will  not  they  be  sweet,  papa  ?  " 

She  spoke  thus  with  a  smile  of  such  un- 
utterable sweetness,  her  beautiful  eyes  gazing 
innocently  up  into  her  father's  comitenance, 
that  the  heart  of  the  old  man  was  shaken 
through  every  fibre.  He  saw,  however,  what 
must  be  encountered,  and  was  resolved  to 
act  a  part  worthy  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
fessed. He  arose,  and  taking  her  hand  in 
his,  said,  "  You  wish  to  pray,  dearest  love ; 
that  is  right ;  your  head  has  been  upon  my 
bosom,  and  I  blessed  j'ou  ;  go  now,  and,  with 
a  feiTent  heart,  address  yourself  to  the 
throne  of  grace  ;  in  doing  this,  my  sweet 
child,  piously  and  earnestly,  you  icill  pass 
from  my  bosom  to  the  bosom  of  yoiu'  God. 
Cast  youi'self  upon  Him,  my  love  ;  above  all 
things,  cast  yourself  with  humble  hope  and 
earnest  supi^lication  upon  //«k  This,  my 
child,  indeed  is  sweet  ;  and  you  will  find  it 
so  ;  come,  darling,  come." 

He  led  her  out  of  the  room,  and  after  a 
few  words  more  of  affectionate  advice,  left 
her  to  that  solitude  for  which  he  hoped  the 
fi-ame  of  mind  in  which  she  then  ajDpeai-ed 
was  suitable. 

"  Her  sense  of  religion,"  he  said,  after  re- 
turning to  the  family,  "  is  not  only  deHcate, 
but  deep  ;  her  piety  is  fervent  and  profound. 
I  do  not  therefore  despair  but  rehgion  will 
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Ean\y  her  through  whatever  disappointment 
Charles's  flighty  enthusiasm  may  occasion 
her." 

"1  wish,  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  could  think 
so.  xis  she  herself  said,  she  might  Leai'  his 
ieath,  for  that  would  involve  no  act  of 
fcreacher}',  of  falsehood  on  his  part ;  but  to 
find  that  he  is  capable  of  forgetting  their  be- 
trothed vows,  sanctioned  as  they  were  b}'  the 
parents  of  both — indeed,  j)apa,  if  such  a 
thing  happen " 

"  1  should  think  it  will  not,"  observed  her 
mother  ;  ''  Charles  has,  as  you  have  just  said, 
enthusiasim  ;  now,  will  not  that  give  an  im- 
pulse to  his  love,  as  well  as  to  his  ambi- 
tion ?  " 

"But  if  m-Qhitirm  my  dear,  has  become 
the  i^redominant  principle  in  his  character,  it 
will  draw  to  its  own  support  all  that  nour- 
ished his  other  passions.  Love  is  never 
strong  where  ambition  exists — nor  ambition 
where  there  is  love." 

"  I  cannot  entertain  the  thought  of  Charles 
Osborne  being  false  to  her,"  said  Maria ; 
*'  his  passion  for  her  was  more  hke  idolatry 
than  love." 

"He  is  neglecting  her,  though,"  said 
William  ,  "  and  did  she  not  suppose  that 
that  is  caused  by  illness,  I  fear  she  would 
not  bear  it  even  as  she  does." 

"I  agree  with  you,  William,"  observed 
A-gnes ;  "  but  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have 
patience  until  IMr.  Osborne  heai's  from  him. 
His  reply  will  surely  be  decisive  as  to  his  in- 
:entioyis.  All  may  end  better  than  we 
think." 

Until  this  reply  should  arrive,  however, 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  that  state 
of  suspense  which  is  fi'equently  more  painful 
than  the  certainty  of  evil  itself.  Jane's  mind 
and  health  were  tended  with  all  the  care  and 
affection  which  her  disinclination  to  society 
would  i?ermit  them  to  show.  They  forced 
themselves  to  be  cheerfvd  in  order  that  she 
might  miconsciously  partake  of  a  spirit  less 
gloomy  than  that  which  evei-y  day  darkened 
more  deeply  about  her  path.  Ajiy  attempt 
to  give  her  direct  consolation,  however,  was 
found  to  produce  the  very  consequences 
which  they  wished  so  anxiously  to  prevent. 
If  for  this  purpose  they  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  no  matter  in  what  tone  of 
affectionate  sweetness  they  addressed  her, 
such  was  the  iiTesistible  pathos  of  her 
language,  that  their  hearts  became  melted, 
and,  instead  of  being  able  to  comfort  the 
beloved  mourner,  they  absolutely  required 
sympathy  themselves.  Since  their  last  dia- 
logue, too,  it  was  evident  from  her  manner 
that  some  fresh  source  of  pain  had  been  on 
that  occasion  opened  in  her  heari.  For 
nearly  a  week  afterwards  her  eye  was  fixed 


from  time  to  time  upon  her  brother  William, 
with  a  long  gaze  of  liesitationand  enquiry — 
not  unmiugled  with  a  character  of  suspicion 
that  appeared  still  further  to  sink  her  spu'its 
by  a  superadded  weight  of  misery. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  now  elasped  since 
Charles  Osborne  ought  to  have  received 
his  father's  letter,  and  yet  no  communication 
had  reached  either  of  the  famihes.  Indeed 
the  gradual  falling  off  of  Ihs  corresi^oudence 
with  Jane,  and  the  commonplace  character 
of  his  few  last  letters  left  little  room  to  hope 
that  his  affection  for  her  stood  the  severe 
test  of  time  and  absence.  One  morning 
about  this  period  she  brought  William  into 
the  garden,  and  after  a  tiu'n  or  too,  laid  her 
hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  saying, 

"  WiUiam,  I  have  a  secret  to  entrust  you 
with." 

"  A  secret,  Jane — well,  I  will  keep  it  hon- 
orably— what  is  it,  dear  ?  " 

"I  am  very  unhapp3\" 

"  Siirely  that's  no  secret  to  me,  my  poor 
gii'l." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  no  ;  that's  not  it ;  but  this  is — 1 
strongly  suspect  that  you  all  know  more 
about  Charles  than  I  do." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  with  an  earnest  pene- 
tration on  him  as  she  spoke. 

"He  is  expected  home  soon,  Jane." 

"  He  is  not  ill,  William  ;  and  you  have  all 
permitted  me  to  deceive  myself  into  a  belief 
that  he  is  ;  because  you  felt  that  I  would 
rather  ten  thousand  times  that  he  were  dead 
than  false — than  false." 

"He  could  not,  he  dare  not  be  false  to 
you,  my  dear,  after  having  been  solemnly 
betrothed  to  you,  I  may  say  with  the  consent 
of  your  father  and  his." 

"  Dare  not — ha — tliere  is  meaning  in  that, 
William ;  your  complexion  is  heightened 
too  ;  and  so  I  have  found  out  your  secret, 
my  brother.  Sunk  as  is  my  heart,  you  see 
I  have  greater  penetration  than  you  dream 
of.  So  he  is  not  sick,  but  false ;  and  his 
love  for  me  is  gone  like  a  di-eam.  Well, 
well ;  but  yet  I  have  laid  down  my  own  plan 
of  resignation.  You  would  not  guess  what 
it  is  ?  Come,  guess  ;  I  will  hear  nothing 
further  tiU  yon  guess." 

He  thought  it  was  better  to  humor  her, 
and  replied  in  accordance  with  the  hope  of 
his  father. 

"  Eehgion,  my  dear  Jane,  and  reliance  on 
God." 

"  That  was  my  first  plan ;  that  was  my 
plan  in  case  the  malady  I  susjDected  had 
taken  him  from  me — but  what  is  my  plan 
for  his  falsehood  ?  " 

"I  cannot  guess,  dear  Jane." 

"Death,    Wilham.      What    consoler  like 
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death?  what  peace  so  calm  as  that  of  the 
prrave  ?  Let  the  storm  of  Hfe  howl  ever  so 
loudly,  g,o  but  six  inches  beneath  the  daj'  of 
the  ciiurch-yai-d  and  how  still  is  all  there  ! " 

"  Indeed,  Jane,  you  distress  yourself  mth- 
Dut  cause  ;  never  trust  me  again  if  Charles 
mil  not  soon  come  home,  and  you  and  he  be 
aappy.  Why,  my  dear  Jane,  I  thought  you 
hjid  inore  fortitude  than  to  sink  under  a 
calamity  that  has  not  yet  reached  you. 
Surely  it  will  be  time  enough  when  you  find 
that  Charles  is  false  to  take  it  so  much  to 
heart  as  you  do." 

"  That  is  a  good  and  excellent  advice,  my 
dear  William  ;  but  hsten,  and  I  will  give  a 
far  better  one  :  never  deceive  your  father ; 
never  prevaricate  with  papa,  and  then  you 
may  rest  satisfied  that  your  lieart  will  not  be 
crushed  by  such  a  calamity  as  that  which 
has  fallen  upon  me.  I  deceived  papa  ;  and 
I  am  now  the  poor  hoj^eless  ca>>t-away  that 
you  see  me.  Remember  that  advice,  WilHam 
—keep  it,  and  God  will  bless  you." 

Wilham  would  have  remonstrated  with 
her  at  greater  length,  but  he  saw  that  she 
was  resolved  to  have  no  further  conversation 
on  the  subject.  When  it  was  closed  she 
walked  slowly  and  composedly  out  of  the 
garden,  and  immediately  took  her  way  to 
those  favorite  places  among  which  she  was 
latterly  in  the  habit  of  wandermg.  One  of 
her  expressions,  however,  sunk  upon  his 
affectionate  heart  too  deeply  to  permit  him 
to  rest  under  the  fearful  apprehension  which 
it  generated.  After  musing  for  a  little 
he  followed  her  with  a  pale  face  and  a  tear- 
ful eye,  resolved  to  draw  from  her,  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  possible,  the  exact  mean- 
ing which,  in  her  allusion  to  Osborne's  false- 
hood, she  had  applied  to  death. 

He  found  her  sitting  uj^on  the  bank  of  the 
river  whicli  we  have  already  described,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  the  precise  spot  in  the 
stream  from  which  Osborre  had  rescued 
ArieL  The  bird  sat  on  her  slioulder,  and  he 
saw  by  her  gesture  that  she  was  engaged  in 
an  earnest  address  to  it.  He  came  on  gently 
behind  her,  actuated  by  that  kind  curiosity 
which  knows  that  in  such  unguarded  mo- 
ments a  key  may  possiblj'  be  obtained  to  the 
abrupt  and  capricious  impulse  by  which  per- 
sons laboring  under  impressions  so  varial)le 
may  be  managed. 

"I  will  beat  you,  Ariel,"  said  she,  "I  will 
aeat  you — fie  upon  you.  You  an  angel  of 
light— no,  no — have  I  not  often  pointed  you 
out  the  spot  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
you,  were  it  not  for  him — for  him  !  Stupid 
bird  !  there  it  is  !  do  you  not  see  it  ?  No, 
as  I  live,  your  eye  is  turned  up  sideways 
towards  me,  instead  of  looking  at  it,  as  if 
you  asked  why,  dear  mistress,  do  you  scold 


me  so  ?  And  indeed  I  do  not  know,  Ariel 
I  scarcely  know — but  oh,  m}'  dear  creature, 
if  you  knew — if  you  knew — it  is  well  you 
don't.  I  am  here — so  are  you — but  where  ia 
he  ?  " 

She  Avas  then  silent  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  sat  with  her  head  on  her  hand. 
William  could  perceive  that  she  sighed 
deei)ly. 

He  advanced  ;  au  J  on  heai'ing  his  foot 
she  started,  looked  about,  and  on  seeing 
him,  smiled. 

"I  am  amusing  mj^self,  William,"  said 
she. 

"How,  my  dear  Jane — how?" 

"  A\^y,  by  the  remembrance  of  my  former 
misery.  You  know  that  the  recollection  of 
all  past  happiness  is  misery  to  the  miserable 
— is  it  not  ?  but  of  that  you  ai-e  no  judge, 
William — you  were  never  miserable." 

"Nor  shall  you  be  so,  Jane,  longer  than 
until  Charles  returns ;  but  touching  your 
second  j^lan  of  resignation,  love.  I  don't 
undei'stand  how  death  could  be  resignation." 

"  Do  you  not  ?  then  I  will  tell  you.  Should 
Charles  jDrove  false  to  me — Ihat  would  break 
my  heart.  I  should  die,  and  then — then — 
do  you  not  see — comes  Death,  the  consoler." 

"  I  see,  dear  sister ;  but  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  that.  Charles  will  be,  and  is, 
faithful  and  true  to  you.  Will  you  come 
home  with  me,  dear  Jane  ?  " 

"  At  jDresent  I  cannot,  Wilham ;  I  have 
places  to  see  and  things  to  think  of  that  are 
pleasant  to  me.  I  may  almost  say  so  ;  be- 
cause as  I  told  you  they  amnse  me.  Let 
miseiy  have  its  mirth,  "William  ;  the  remem- 
bi'ance  of  past  happiness  is  mine." 

"Jane,  if  you  love  me  come  home  with  me 
now  ?  " 

"  7/"  I  do.  Ah,  William,  that's  ungeneroua 
You  are  well  aware  that  I  do,  and  so  you 
use  an  argument  which  you  know  I  won't 
resist.  Come,"  addressing  the  dove,  "we 
must  go  ;  we  are  put  upon  our  generosity  ; 
for  of  course  we  do  love  poor  William.  Yes, 
we  will  go,  William  ;  it  is  better,  I  beheve." 

She  then  took  his  arm,  and  both  walked 
home  without  speaking  another  word  ;  Jate 
having  relapsed  into  a  pettish  silence  which 
her  brother  felt  it  impossible  to  break  with- 
out creating  unnecessary  excitement  in  s 
mind  already  too  much  disturbed. 

From  this  day  forward  Jane's  mind,  fi-agile 
as  it  naturally  was,  appeared  to  bend  at  one© 
under  the  double  burden  of  Osborne's  ap- 
proaching  death,  and  his  appi*ehended 
treachery  ;  for  wherever  the  heart  is  found 
to  choose  between  two  contingent  evils,  it  is 
also  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature 
compelled  to  bear  the  penalty  of  both  until 
its  gloomy  choice  is  made.     At  present  Jane 
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ivas  not  certain  wliether  Osborne's  absence 
and  neglect  were  occasioned  by  iD  health  or 
faithlessness  ;  and  until  she  knew  this  the 
double  dread  fell,  as  we  said,  with  propor- 
tionate misery  upon  her  spu'it. 

Bitterly,  uideed,  did  WiUiam  regret  the 
words  in  which  he  desired  her  "  to  suppose 
that  Charles  Osborne  was  not  sick."  IMr. 
Sinclaii'  himself  saw  the  error,  but  unhappily 
too  late  to  prevent  the  suspicion  from  enter- 
.ing  into  an  imagination  ah-eady  overwrought 
".nd  disordered. 

Hitherto,  however,  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
mpossible,  out  of  her  o^\ti  famUy,  to  notice 
in  her  manner  or  conversation  the  workings 
cf  a  mind  partially  unsettled  by  a  passion 
T^hich  her  constitutional  melancholy  dark- 
ened by  its  own  gloomy  creations.  To 
strangers  she  talked  rationally,  and  with  her 
Jisual  grace  and  perspicuity,  but  every  one 
observed  that  her  cheerfulness  was  gone,  and 
the  current  re}Dort  went,  by  whatever  means 
it  got  abroad,  that  Jane  Sinclaii''s  heart  was 
oroken — that  Charles  Osborne  proved  faith- 
less— and  that  the  beautiful  Fawn  of  Spiing- 
vale  was  subject  to  occasional  derangement. 

In,  the  meantime  Osborne  was  silent  both 
CO  his  father  and  to  her,  and  as  time  advanced 
tae  mood  of  her  mind  became  too  seriously 
unhappy  and  alarming  to  justify  any  further 
patience  on  the  part  either  of  his  family  or 
Mr.  Sinclair's.  It  was  consequently  settled 
that  Mx.  Osborne  should  set  out  for  Bath, 
and  compel  his  son's  return,  under  the  hope 
that  a  timely  interview  might  restore  the  de- 
serted girl  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  re- 
produce in  his  heart  that  affection  which 
appeared  to  have  either  slumbered  or  died. 
With  a  brow  of  care  the  excellent  man  de- 
parted, for  in  addition  to  the  conceiTi  which 
he  felt  for  the  calamity  of  Jane  Sinclair  and 
Charles's  honor,  he  also  experienced  all  the 
anxiety  natural  to  an  affectionate  father,  ig- 
aorant  of  the  situation  in  which  he  might 
iind  an  only  son,  who  up  to  that  period  had 
oeen,  and  justly  too,  inexpressibly  dear  to 
nim. 

His  absence,  however,  was  soon  discovered 
oy  Jane,  who  now  began  to  give  many  proofs 
of  that  address  with  which  unsettled  persons 
can  manage  to  gain  a  point  or  extract  a  se- 
cret, when  either  in  their  ovm.  opinion  is 
considered  essential  to  their  gratification. 
Every  member  of  her  own  family  now  became 
subjected  to  her  vigilance  ;  every  word  they 
spoke  was  heard  with  suspicion,  and  received 
as  if  it  possessed  a  double  meaning.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  she  was  caught  in 
the  attitude  of  a  hstener,  and  frequently 
placed  herself  in  such  a  position  when  sitting 
with  her  relations  at  home,  as  enabled  her  to 
watch  their  motions  in  the  glass,  when  they 


supposed  her  engaged  in  some  melancholy 
abstraction. 

Yet  bitter,  bitter  as  all  this  must  have  been 
to  their  heai'ts,  it  was  singular  to  mark,  that 
as  the  Hght  of  her  reason  receded,  a  new  and 
solemn  feehng  of  reverence  was  added  to  all 
of  love,  and  sorrow,  and  pity,  that  they  had 
hitherto  experienced  towards  her.  Now,  too, 
was  her  sway  over  them  more  commanding, 
though  exercised  only  in  the  woeful  meek- 
ness of  a  broken  heart ;  for,  indeed,  there 
is  in  the  darkness  of  immerited  affliction,  a 
spirit  which  elevates  its  object,  and  makes 
unsuft'ering  nature  humble  in  its  presence. 
Who  is  there  that  has  a  heart,  and  few,  alas, 
have,  that  does  not  feel  himself  constrained  to 
bend  his  head  with  reverence  before  those  who 
move  in  the  majesty  of  undeserved  sorrow? 

]Mr.  Osborne  had  not  been  many  day? 
gone,  when  Jane,  one  morning  after  break- 
fast, desu-ed  the  family  not  to  separate  for 
about  an  hour,  or  if  they  did,  to  certainly  re- 
assemble vsdthin  that  period.  "  And  in  the 
meantime,"  she  said,  addressing  Agues,  "I 
want  you,  my  dear  Agnes,  to  assist  me  at  my 
toilette,  as  they  say.  I  am  about  to  di'ess  in 
my  vei-y  best,  and  it  cannot,  you  know,  be 
fi'om  vanity,  for  I  have  no  one  now  to  gx'atify 
but  yourselves — come." 

]\Ii'.  Sinclair  beckoned  with  his  hand  tc 
Agnes  to  attend  her,  and  they  accordiaglj 
left  the  room  together. 

"  What  is  the  reason,  Agnes,"  she  said, 
"  that  there  is  so  much  mystery  in  this  fam- 
ily ?  I  do  not  like  these  nods,  and  beckon- 
ings,  and  gestures,  all  so  full  of  meaning.  It 
grieves  me  to  see  my  jDapa,  who  is  the  very 
soul  of  truth  and  candor,  have  recourse  to 
them.  But,  alas,  why  should  I  blame  any  oi 
you,  when  I  know  that  it  is  from  an  excess 
of  indtdgence  to  poor  Jane,  and  to  avoid 
giving  her  pain  that  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  will  not  do  it  any  more,  love,  if 
it  pains  or  is  disagreeable  to  you." 

"It  confounds  me,  Agnes,  it  injures  my 
head,  and  sometimes  makes  me  scarcely  know 
where  I  am,  or  who  are  about  me.  I  begin 
to  think  that  there's  some  dreadfid  secret 
among  you  ;  and  I  think  of  coffins,  and 
deaths,  or  of  maii-iages,  and  wedding  favors, 
and  all  that.  Now,  I  can't  bear-  to  think  oi 
marriages,  but  death  has  something  consol- 
ing in  it ;  give  me  death  the  consoler  :  yet," 
she  added,  musing,  "  we  shall  not  die,  bui 
we  shall  all  be  changed." 

"  Jane,  love,  may  I  ask  you  why  you  ai-e 
dressing  with  such  care  ?  " 

"  When  we  go  do^\Ti  stairs  I  shall  tell  you. 
It's  wonderful,  wondei-ful !  " 

"What  is,  deal-?" 

"My  fortitude.  But  those  words  were 
prophetic.     I  remember  well  what  I  felt  when 
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T  heard  them  ;  to  be  sure  he  placed  them  in 
a  different  Hght  from  \\hat  I  at  lirst  under- 
stood them  in  ;  but  I  am  handsomer  now,  T 
think.     You  will  be  a  witness  for  me  below, 
Agnes,  will  you  not  ?  " 
"To  be  sure,  darling." 
"  Agnes,  where  are  my  tears  gone  of  late  ? 
t  think  I  ought  to  advertise  for  them,  or  ad- 
vertise for  others,  '  Wanted  for  unhappy  Jane  | 
Sinclair '"—  | 

Agnes  could  bear  no  more.     "  Jane,"  she  i 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  in  her  arms,  and  kiss-  | 
ing  her  smiling  hps,  for  she  smiled  while  ut-  i 
tei-ing  tlie  last  words,  "  oh,  Jane,  don't,  don't, 
my  dai-lmg,  or  you  Mill  Ijreak  my  heart — 
your  OAvn  Agnes's  heart,  whom  you  loved  so  | 
well,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery  is  bound 
up  in  yours." 

"  For  unhappy  Jane  Siaclair  ! — no  I  won't 
distress  you,  dear  Agues  ;  let  the  advertise- 
ment go  ;  here,  I  will  kiss  you,  love,  and  dry 
your  tears,  and  then  when  I  am  dressed  you 
ehall  know  all." 

She  took  up  her  own  handkerchief  as  she 
•ispoke,  and  after  having  again  kissed  her  sis-  i 
ter,  wiped  her  cheeks  and  dried  her  eyes  with  | 
childlike  tenderness  and  affection.  She  then 
looked  sorro^iully  uiDoh  Agnes,  and  said — 
"  Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes,  but  my  heart  is  heavy — 
heavy  !  " 

Agnes's  tears  were  again  beginning  to 
_3ow,  but  Jane  once  more  kissed  her,  and 
-hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  exclaimed  in  that 
fiweet,  low  voice  with  which  we  address 
children,  "  Hush,  hush,  Agnes,  do  not  crj',  I 
will  not  make  you  sorry  any  more." 

She  then  went  on  to  dress  herself,  but  ut- 
tered not  another  word  until  she  and  Agnes 
met  the  family  below  stairs. 

"  I  am  now  come,  papa  and  mamma,  and 
WLUiam,  and  my  darling  j\Iaria — but,  Maria, 
listen, — I  won't  have  a  tear,  and  you,  Agnes, 
— I  am  come  now  to  tell  you  a  secret." 

"  And,  dearest  life,"  said  her  mother,  "what 
is  it  ?  " 

"  What  made  them  call  me  the  Fawn  of 
Springvale  ?  " 

"  For  your  gentleness,  love,"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

"  And  for  yovir  beaut}^  darling,"  added  her 
mother. 

"  Papa  has  it,"  she  replied  quickly  ;  "for 
my  gentleness,  for  my  gentleness.  My  beauty, 
mamma,  I  am  not  beautiful." 

Wliile  uttering  these  words,  she  approach- 
ed the  looking-glass,  and  surveyed  herself 
with  a  smile  of  irony  that  seemed  to  disclaim 
her  own  assertion.  But  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  irony  was  directed  to  some  one 
not  then  present,  and  that  it  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  memoiy  of  something  pain- 
'ful  to  her  in  an  extreme  degree. 


Not  beautiful !  Never  did  mortal  form  gifted 
with  beautj'  approaching  neaier  to  om*  con- 
ception of  the  divine  or  angehc,  stand  smil- 
ing in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  charms 
before  a  mirror. 

"  Now,"  she  proceeded,  "  1  am  going  to 
make  everything  quite  plain.  I  never  told 
you  this  before,  but  it  is  time  I  should  now. 
Listen — Charles  Osborne  bound  himself  by  a 
curse,  that  if  he  met,  during  his  absence,  a 
gu-1  more  beautiful  than  I  am — or  than  I  was 
then,  I  should  say, — he  would  cease  to  Mi-ite 
to  me — he  would  cease  to  love  me.  Now, 
here's  my  secret, — he  hoM  found  a  girl  more 
beautiful  than  I  am, — than  I  was  then,  I 
mean, — for  he  /ias  ceased  to  write  to  me — and 
of  course  he  has  ceased  to  love  me.  So 
mamma,  I  am  not  beautiful,  and  tlie  Fawn  of 
Sj)ringTale — his  own  Jane  Sinclair  is  forgot- 
ten." 

She  sat  down  and  hung  her  head  for  some 
minutes,  and  the  family,  thinkiug  that  she 
either  wept  or  was  about  to  weep,  did  not 
think  it  right  to  address  her.  She  rose  up, 
howevei',  and  said : 

"  Agnes  is  my  witness :  Did  not  you, 
Agnes,  say  that  I  am  noio  much  handsomer 
than  when  Charles  saw  me  last  ?  " 

"I  did,  darling,  and  I  do." 

"Veiy  well,  mamma — perhaps  you  will 
find  me  beautiful  yet.  Now  the  case  is  this, 
and  I  will  be  g-uided  by  my  j)apa.  Let  me 
see — Charles  may  have  seen  a  gM  moi-e 
beautiful  than  /  was  //<e«,— but  how  does  he 
know  whether  she  is  more  beautiful  than  1 
am  now ? " 

It  was — it  was  woful  to  see  a  creature  of 
such  imparalleled  grace  and  loveliness  work- 
ing out  the  calculations  of  insanity,  in  ordei' 
to  sustain  a  broken  heart. 

"But  then,"  she  added,  still  smihng  in 
conscious  beauty,  "why  does  he  not  come 
to  see  me  now  ?    W^hy  does  he  not  come  ?  " 

After  musing  again  for  some  time,  she 
droj^ped  on  her  knees  in  one  of  those  rapid 
transitions  of  feeling  pecviliar  to  persons  oi 
her  unhappy  class ;  and  joining  her  hands, 
looked  up  to  Agnes  with  a  countenance  utterly 
and  indescribably  mournful,  excliuming  as 
she  did  It,  in  the  same  words  as  before  : — 

"Oh  Agnes,  Agnes,  but  my  heai-t  is 
heavy!" 

She  then  laid  down  her  head  on  her  sis- 
ter's knees,  and  for  a  long  time  mused  and 
murmured  to  herself,  as  if  her  mind  was 
busily  engaged  on  some  topic  full  of  giief 
and  misery.  This  was  evident  by  the  depth 
of  her  sighs,  which  shook  her  whole  frame, 
and  heaved  with  convulsive  quiverings 
through  her  bosom.  Having  remained  in 
this  posture  about  ten  minutes,  she  arose, 
and  without  speaking,  or  noticing  any  of  the 
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lamilj,  went  out  and  saxintered  with  slow  and 
melancholy  steps  about  the  place  where  she 
loved  to  walk. 

]\li'.  Sinclair's  family  at  this  period,  and 
indeed,  for  a  considerable  time  past  were 
placed,  with  I'eference  to  their  unhappy 
daughter  in  circumstances  of  pecuhar  dis- 
tress. Their  utter  ignorance  of  Osborne's 
designs  put  it  oat  of  their  power  to  adopt 
any  particular  mode  of  treatment  in  Jane's 
case.  They  could  neither  give  her  hope,  nor 
prepare  her  mind  for  disappointment ;  but 
were  forced  to  look  passively  on,  though 
with  hearts  wrung  into  agony,  whilst  her 
miserable  malady  every  day  gained  new 
strength  in  its  progress  of  desolation.  The 
crisis  was  near  at  hand,  however,  that  was  to 
terminate  their  suspense.  A  letter  from  !Mi'. 
Osboj-ne  arrived,  in  which  he  informed  them 
that  Charles  had  left  Batli,  for  London,  in 
company  with  a  family  of  rank,  a  few  days 
before  he  reached  it.  He  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  baronet,  whose  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, possessing  an  ample  fortune,  at  her  own 
disposal,  fame  reported  to  have  been  smitten 
with  his  son's  singular  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. It  was  also  said,  he  added,  that 
the  lady  had  prevailed  on  her  father  to  sanc- 
tion young  Osborne's  addresses  to  her,  and 
that  the  baronet,  who  was  a  strong  pohtical 
partizan,  calculating  upon  his  pre-emineni  ,' 
talents,  intended  to  bring  liim  into  parliament,  j 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  party.  He  added  , 
that  he  himself  was  then  starting  for  Lon-  | 
don,  to  pursue  his  son,  and  rescue  him  from 
an  act  which  would  stamp  his  name  with 
utter  baseness  and  dishonor. 

This  communication,  so  terrible  in  its  im- 
port to  a  family  of  such  worth  and  virtue, 
was  read  to  them  by  j\lr.  Sinclair,  during 
one  of  those  solitary  rambles  which  Jane  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  every  day. 

"  Now,  my  childi-en,"  said  the  white-haired 
father,  summoning  all  the  fortitude  of  a 
Christian  man  to  his  aid, — "  now  must  we 
show  oui'selves  not  ignorant  of  those  resour- 
ces which  the  religion  of  Christ  opens  to  all 
who  are  for  His  wise  purjjoses  giievously  and 
heavily  afEicted.  Let  us  act  as  becomes  the 
dignity  of  our  faith.  We  must  suffer  :  let  it 
be  vrith  patience,  and  a  will  resigned  to  that 
which  laid  the  calamity  upon  us, — and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  beloved  moui-ner  who  is 
dear,  dear — and  oh  !  how  justly  is  she  dear 
to  aU  oui-  hearts !  Be  firm,  my  children — 
and  neither  speak,  nor  look,  nor  act  as  if 
these  heavy  ticfings  had  reached  us.  This  is 
not  only  our  duty,  but  our  wisest  course 
under  cu'cumstances  so  distressing  as  oiu's. 
Another  letter  from  ]Mi'.  Osborae  will  decide 
aU,  and  until  then  we  must  suffer  in  silent 
rehance  upon  the  mercy  of  God.     It  may. 


however,  be  a  consolation  to  you  all  to  know, 

that  if  this  young  man's  heart  be  detached 
from  that  of  our  innofcent  and  loving  child,  I 
would  rather — the  disposing  will  of  God 
being  still  allowed — see  her  wraj^ped  in  the 
cerements  of  death  than  imited  to  one,  who 
with  so  little  scruple  can  trample  ujx)n  the 
sanctions  of  rehgion,  or  tamper  with  the 
hajDpiness  of  a  fellow-creature.  Oh,  may 
God  of  His  mercy  sustain  ourchild,  and  bear 
her  in  His  own  right  hand  through  this  heavy 
woe  ! " 

This  affecting  admonition  did  not  faU  upon 
them  in  vain, — for  until  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  letter  fi'om  London,  not  even  Jane, 
with  all  her  vigilance,  was  able  to  detect  in 
their  looks  or  manner  any  change  or  exjores- 
sion  beyond  what  she  had  usu;illy  noticed. 
That  letter  at  length  arrived,  and,  as  they 
had  exjDected,  filled  up  the  measiu-e  of  Os- 
borne's dishonor  and  their  affliction.  The 
contents  were  brief  but  fearfxil.  Mr.  Osborne 
stated  that  he  arrived  in  London  on  the 
second  day  after  his  son's  marriage,  and 
found,  to  his  unutterable  distress,  that  he 
and  his  fashionable  wife  had  departed  for  the 
continent  on  the  very  day  the  ceremony  took 
place. 

"  I  could  not,"  proceeded  his  father, 
"wrench  my  heart  so  suddenly  out  of  the 
strong  affection  it  felt  for  the  hojDe  of  vav 
past  hfe,  as  to  curse  him  ;  but,  from  this  day 
forward  I  disown  him  as  ray  son.  You  know 
not,  my  friend,  what  I  feel,  and  what  I  suf- 
fer ;  for  he  who  was  the  piide  of  my  declin- 
ing years  has,  by  this  act  of  unprincipled 
ambition,  set  his  seal  to  the  unhappiness  of 
his  father.  I  am  told,  indeed,  that  the  lady 
is  very  beautiful — and  amiable  as  she  is 
beautiful — and  that  their  passion  for  each 
other  amounts  to  idolatry  ; — but  neither  her 
beauty,  nor  her  wealth,  nor  her  goodness 
could  justify  my  son  in  an  act  of  sucli  cruel 
and  abandoned  pei-fidy  to  a  creature  who 
seems  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the 
angeuG  nature  than  the  human." 

"  You  see,  my  children,"  observed  I\Ir. 
Sinclau",  ''  that  the  worst,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Osborne,  is  before  us.  I  have  nothing  now 
to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the 
receijDt  of  the  letter  from  Bath.  Y^ou  know 
your  duty,  and  with  God's  assistance  I  trust 
you  will  act  up  to  it.  At  present  it  might 
be  fatal  to  our  child  were  she  to  know  what 
has  happened  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  we  qualified 
to  break  the  matter  to  her,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  some  medical  man,  eminent  in  cases 
similar  to  that  which  afflicts  her." 

These  observations  were  scai'cely  concluded 
when  Jane  entered  the  room,  and  as  usual, 
cast  a  calm  but  searching  glance  around  her. 
She  saw  that  they  had  been  in  teai's,  and 
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that  thev  tried  in  vain  to  force  tbeir  faees 
nto  a  hurried  composure,  that  seemed 
;3trangely  at  variance  with  what  they  felt. 

After  a  shght  pause  she  sat  down,  and 
putting  her  hand  to  her  temple,  mused  for 
some  minutes.  They  observed  that  a  soiTow 
more  deep  and  settled  than  usual,  was  ex- 
pressed on  her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were 
filled,  although  tears  did  not  come,  and  the 
muscles  of  her  Hps  quivered  excessively  ;  yet 
she  did  not  speak  ;  and  such  was  the  solem- 
nity of  the  moment  to  them,  who  knew  all, 
that  none  of  them  could  find  voice  sufficiently 
firm  to  address  her. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  at  length,  "  this  has  been 
a  day  of  busy  thought  with  me.  I  think  I 
see,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  my  o^\-n  situation. 
The  only  danger  is,  that  I  may  feel  it  too 
inuch.  1  fear  I  have  felt  it— (she  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead  as  she  spoke)— I  fear  I 
have  felt  it  too  deeply  already.  Pauses — 
lapses,  or  perhaps  want  of  memory  for  a  cer- 
tain space,  occasioned  by — by "  she  hesi- 
tated. "  Bear  with  me,  papa,  and  mamma  ; 
beai'  with  me  ;  for  this  is  a  great  eifort ;  let 
me  recoUect  myself,  and  do  not  question  me 
or  speak  to  me  until  I .  It  is,  it  is  woe- 
ful to  see  me  reduced  to  this ;  but  nothing 
is  seriously  wrong  with  me  yet — nothing. 
Let  me  see  ;  yes,  yes,  papa,  here  it  is.  Let 
us  not  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity 
of  watching  each  other,  as  we  have  been. 
Let  me  know  the  worst.  You  have  nearlj^ 
broken  me  down  by  suspense.  Let  me 
know  the  purport  of  the  letter  you  received 
to-day." 

"To-day,  love ! "  exclaimed  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  to-day.  I  made  John  show 
it  me  on  his  way  from  the  i)ost-office.  The 
superscription  was  Mr.  Osborne's  hand.  Let 
me,  O  let  me,"  she  exclaimed,  dropping  do\\Ti 
upon  her  knees,  "  as  you  value  my  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  let  me  at  once  know  the 
worst — the  very  worst.  Am  I  not  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  pious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  do 
you  think  I  shall  or  can  forget  the  instruc- 
tions I  received  from  his  lips  ?  Treat  me  as 
a  rational  being,  if  you  wish  me  to  remain 
rational.  But  O,  as  you  love  my  happiness 
here,  and  my  soul's  salvation,  do  not,  papa, 
do  not,  mamma,  do  not,  Maria,  do  not, 
Agnes,  William, — do  not  one  or  all  of  you 
keep  your  unhappy  sister  hanging  in  the 
agony  of  suspense  !  It  will  kill  me  ! — it  wiU 
kiU  me ! " 

Suppressed  sobs  there  were,  which  no 
firmness  could  restrain.  But  in  a  few  mo- 
ments those  precepts  of  the  Christian  pas- 
tor, which  we  have  before  mentioned,  came 
forth  among  this  sorrowing  family,  in  the 
same  elevated  spii'it  wliich  dictated  them. 
When  Jane  had  concluded  this  appeal  to  her 


father,  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room, 
and  every  eye  glanced  from  him  to  her,  full 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  course  of  conduct 
he  would  pursue.  He  turned  his  eyes  up- 
wards for  a  few  moments,  and  said  : 

"  Can  truth,  my  children,  under  any  olr' 
cumstances,  be  injui-ious  to " 

"Oh  no,  no,  papa,"  exclaimed  Jane;  "1 
know — I  feel  the  penalty  paid  for  even  tho 
indirect  violation  of  it." 

"In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  exclaimed 
the  well-meaning  man,  "  we  ^^■ill  rely  upon 
the  good  sense  and  religious  in-incii)!e  of 
our  deal'  Jane,  and  tell  her  the  wijolc  truth." 

"  Heniy,  dear ! "  said  Mi's.  Sinclair  in  a 
tone  of  expostulation. 

"  Oh  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  remember  your 
own  words ! " 

"  The  tmth,  my  papa,  the  truth !  "  said 
Jane.     "  You  are  its  accredited  messenger." 

"  Jane,"  said  he,  "  is  your  trust  strong  in 
the  support  of  the  Almighty  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  other  deiDendence,  papa.** 

"Then,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  truth: 
Charles  Osborne  has  been  ffdse  to  you.  He 
has  broken  his  vows  ; — he  is  married  to 
another  woman.  And  now,  my  child,  may 
the  God  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  mercy,  sus- 
tain and  console  you  ! " 

"And  He  will,  too,  my  papa ! — He  wiU !  * 
she  exclaimed,  rising  up  ; — "  He  wiU  !  He 
will ! — I — I  know — I  think  I  know  some- 
thing. I  violated  truth,  and  now  truth  is 
my  punishment.  I  violated  it  to  my  papa, 
and  now  my  papa  is  the  medium  of  that  pun- 
ishment. Well,  then,  there's  a  Providence 
proved.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  mamma, 
what  has  become  of  my  beauty  ?  It  is  gone 
— it  is  gone — and  now  for  humility  and  re- 
pentance— now  for  sackcloth  and  ashes.  I 
am  now  no  longer  beautiful ! — so  ofl^  off  go 
the  trappings  of  vanity  !  " 

She  put  her  hands  up  to  her  bosom,  and 
began  to  tear  down  her  dress  with  a  violence 
so  powerful,  that  it  took  William  and  Maria's 
strength  to  prevent  her.  She  became  furi- 
ous. "Let  me  go,"  she  exclaimed,  "let  me 
go  ;  I  am  bound  to  a  curse  ;  but  Charles, 
Charles — don't  you  see  he  will  be  poisoned  : 
he  mil  kiss  her  lips  and  be  poisoned  ;  poi- 
soned lips  for  Charles,  and  I  too  see  it ! — 
and  mine  here  with  balm  upon  them,  and 
peace  and  love !  My  boy's  lost,  and  I  am 
lost,  and  the  world  has  destroyed  us." 

She  wrought  with  incredible  strength,  and 
attempted  still,  while  speaking,  to  tear  hei 
garments  off ;  j)ut  finding  herself  overpow- 
ered, she  at  length  sat  down  and  passed 
from  this  state  of  violence  into  a  mood  so 
helplessly  calm,  that  the  family,  now  in  an 
outcry  of  grief,  with  the  exception  of  her 
father  who   appeared   cool,    felt   their   vei'j 
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oearts  shiver  at  the  vacant  serenity  of  her 
countenance. 

Her  mother  went  over,  and,  seizing  her 
husl)and  firmly  by  the  arms,  pulled  him  to- 
wards her,  and  with  an  ashy  face  and  parch- 
ed lips,  exclaimed,  "  There,  Chailes — all  is 
BOW  over — our  child  is  an  idiot !  " 

"Oh  do  not  blame  me,"  said  the  broken- 
hearted father  ;  "I  did  it  for  the  best.  Had 
I  thought — had  I  thought — but  I  will  speak 
to  her,  for  I  think  my  voice  will  reach  her 
heart — you  know  how  she  loved  me." 

"Jane,"  said  he,  apj^roaching  her,  "Jane, 
my  dearest  life,  will  you  not  speak  to  yom' 
papi?  " 

She  became  uneasy  again,  and,  much  to 
their  relief,  broke  silence. 

"I  am  not,"  said  she,  calmly  ;  "  it  is  gone  ; 
I  vja.-^  once  though — indeed,  indeed  I  was  ; 
and  it  was  said  so  ;  I  was  called  the  Fawn  of 
— of — but  it  seems  beauty  passes  like  the 
flower  of  the  field." 

"  Darling,  speak  to  me,  to  your  papa." 

"  I  believe  I  am  old  now  ;  an  old  woman,  I 
suppose.  ]\Iy  hair  is  gray,  and  I  am 
wrinkled  ;  that's  the  reason  w^hy  they  scorn 
me  ;  well  I  was  once  both  yoimg  and  beauti- 
ful ;  but  that  is  past.  Charles,"  said  she, 
catching  her  father's  hand  and  looking  into 
it,  "  you  are  old,  too,  I  beheve.  Why — why 
— why,  how  is  this  ?  Yoiu*  hair  is  long  and 
white.  Oh,  what  a  chango  since  I  knew  you 
last.  White  hair !  long,  white,  venerable, 
hair — that's  old  age — 

"  Pity  old  a<Te  within  whose  silver  hairs 
Honor  and  reverence  evermore  do  Jis." 

"  Thank  God,  dear  Hemy,"  said  her 
mother,  "  she  is  not  at  all  events  an  idiot. 
Children,"  said  she,  "  I  trust  you  will  remem- 
ber your  father's  advice,  and  bear  this — this 

."     But  here  the  heart  and  strength  of 

the  mother  herself  were  overcome,  and  she 
was  sinking  do^vn  when  her  son  caught  her 
er?  she  fell,  and  carried  her  out  in  his  arms, 
accompanied  by  Maria  and  Agnes. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  pen  to  paint 
the  distraction  of  her  father,  thus  placed  in 
a  state  of  divided  apprehension  between  his 
daughter  and  liis  wife. 

"  Oh,  my  child,  my  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
''perhaps  in  the  midst  of  this  misery,  your 
mother  may  be  dying  !  May  the  God  of  all 
consolation  support  you  and  her !  "\ATiat, 
oh,  what  will  become  of  us !  " 

"  WeU,  well,"  his  daughter  went  on ; 
"life's  a  fearful  thing  that  can  work  such 
changes  ;  but  why  may  we  not  as  well  pass  at 
once  fi'om  youth  to  old  age  as  from  happi- 
ness to  misery  ?  Here  we  are  both  old  ;  ay, 
and  if  we  are  gray  it  is  less  with  age  than 
Vol.  it.— a 


affliction — that's  one  comfort — I  am  yonn" 
enough  to  be  beautiful  yet ;  but  age,  when 
it  comes  prematurely  on  the  youthl'ul,  as  it 
often  does — thanks  to  treachery  and  disap 
pointment,  ay,  and  thanks  to  a  thousand 
causes  which  we  all  know  but  don't  wish  to 
think  of ;  age,  I  say,  when  it  comes  premar 
tm-ely  on  the  youthful,  is  just  Hke  a  new  and 
unfinished  house  that  is  suffered  to  fall  into- 
ruin — desolation,  naked,  and  fresh,  and  glar- 
ing— without  the  reverence  and  grandeur  ot 
antiquity.  Yes — yes — yes  ;  but  there  is 
another  cause  ;  and  that  must  be  whispered 
only  to  the  uttei-most  depths  of  silence — of 
silence  ;  for  silence  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Tiiat  word — that  word  !  Oh,  how  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it !  And  who  will  pity  me  when 
I  acknowledge  it — there  is  one — one  ouh' — 
who  will  mourn  for  my  despair  and  the  fate, 
foreordained  and  predestined,  of  one  wliom 
he  loved — that  is  my  papa — my  j^apa  only — 
my  papa  only  ;  for  he  knows  that  I  am  a  cast- 
aivay — a  cast-away  !  " 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  energy 
of  manner  and  a  fluency  of  utterance  which 
medical  men  know  to  be  strongly  character- 
istic of  insanity,  unless  indeed  where  th« 
malady  is  silent  and  moiling.  The  afflicted 
old  man  now  discovered  that  his  daughter's 
mind  had,  in  ad:^.ition  to  her  disajJiDoiutment, 
sunk  under  the  frightful  and  merciless  dogma 
which  we  trust  will  soon  cease  to  darken  and  I 
distort  the  beneficent  character  of  God.  In-\^ 
deed  it  might  have  been  evident  to  him  be- 
fore that  in  looking  upon  herself  as  a  cast- 
away, Jane's  sensitive  spirit  was  gradually 
lapsing  into  the  gloomy  hoiTors  ofj^redestina- 
tion.  But  this  blindness  of  the  fatl^er  to  such 
a  tendency  Avas  veiy  natural  in  a  man  to 
whose  eye  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  had 
removed  its  deformity.  The  old  man  looked 
upon  her  countenance  with  an  expression  of 
mute  affliction  almost  verging  on  despair  ; 
for  a  moment  he  forgot  the  situation  of  his 
wife  and  everything  but  the  consequences  of 
a  discovery  so  full  of  terror  and  dismay. 

"  Alas,  my  unhappy  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  is  this,  too,  to  be  added  to  your  miseiy 
and  ours  ?  Now,  indeed,  is  the  cuj)  of  our 
affliction  full  even  to  overflowing.  O  God  ! 
who  art  good  and  full  of  mercy,"  he  added, 
dropping  on  his  knees  under  the  bitter  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  "  and  who  ^-illest  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  oh  lay  not  upon  her  oi 
us  a  weight  of  sorrow  greater  than  we  can 
bear.  We  do  not,  0  Lord  !  for  we  dare  not, 
desire  Thee  to  stay  Thy  hand  ;  but  oh, 
chastise  us  in  mercy,  especially  her — her— 
our  hearts'  dearest — she  was  ever  the  child 
of  our  loves  ;  but  now  she  is  also  the  un- 
happy child  of  all  our  sorrows  ;  the  broker 
idol  of  affections  which  we  cannot  change 
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Euable  us,  O  God,  to  acquiesce  under  this 
mysterious  manifestation  of  Thy  will,  and  to 
receive  from  Thy  hand  with  patience  and 
resignation  whatsoever  of  affliction  it  pleaseth 
Thee  to  lay  upon  us.  And  touching  this 
sti-icken  one— if  it  were  Thy  blessed  will  to 
— to — but  no — oh  no — not  our  will,  oh  Lord, 
but  Thine  be  done  !  "      i 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the 
sorrow-bound  father  bowing  down  his  gray 
locks  with  humility  before  the  footstool  of 
his  God,  and  forbearing  even  to  muniiur  un- 
der a  dispensation  so  feai-fully  calamitous  to 
him  and  his.  Keligion,  however,  at  which 
the  fool  and  knave  may  sneer  in  the  moments 
of  convivial  riot,  is  after  all  the  only  stay  on 
which  the  human  heart  can  rest  in  those 
severe  trials  of  life  which  ahnost  every  one 
sooner  or  later  is  destined  to  undergo.  The 
sceptic  may  indeed  triumph  in  the  pride  of 
his  intellect  or  in  tJie  hour  of  his  passion  ;  but 
no  matter  on  what  ai-guments  his  hollow 
creed  is  based,  let  but  the  footstep  of  disease 
or  death  approach,  and  he  himseli  is  the  first 
to  abandon  it  and  take  refuge  in  those  truths 
7hich  he  had  hitherto  laughed  at  or  maligned. 

When  Mr.  Sinclair  arose,  his  countenance, 
through  all  the  traces  of  sorrow  which  were 
upon  it,  beamed  "uath  a  light  which  no  prin- 
ciple, merely  human,  could  communicate  to  it. 
A  dim  but  gentle  and  holy  radiance  suflEused 
his  whole  face,  and  his  heart,  for  a  moment, 
received  the  assurance  it  wanted  so  much. 
He  experienced  a  feeling  for  which  language 
has  no  terms,  or  at  least  none  adequate  to 
express  its  character.  It  was  "that  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

In  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  concluded 
his  short  but  earnest  prayer,  Agnes  retui'ned 
to  let  him  know  that  her  mamma  was  better 
and  would  presently  come  in  to  sit  v\'ith  Jane, 
whom  she  could  not  permit,  she  said,  to  re- 
main out  of  her  sight.  Jane  had  been  silent 
for  some  time,  but  the  extreme  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes  and  the  energy  of  her  excitement 
were  too  obvious  to  permit  any  expectation 
of  immediate  imjDrovement. 

When  her  mother  and  jMaria  returned,  ac- 
companied also  by  William,  she  took  no 
notice  whatsoever  of  them,  nor  indeed  did 
she  appear  to  have  an  eye  for  anything  ex- 
ternal to  her  own  deep  but  unsettled  misery. 
Time  after  time  they  sj^oke  to  her  as  before, 
each  earnestly  hoping  that  some  favorite  ex- 
pression or  familiar  tone  of  voice  might  im- 
pinge, however  slightl}',  upon  her  reason,  or 
touch  some  chord  of  her  affections.  These 
tender  devices  of  their  love,  however,  all 
failed  ',  no  con-esponding  emotion  was  awak- 
ened, and  they  resolved,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  see  what  course  of  treatment  medical  ad- 
nce  would  recommend  them  to  pursue  on 


her  behalf.  Accordingly  William  proceeded 
with  a  heavy  heart  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
gentleman  who  can  bear  fall  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  our  nai-rative — we  allude  to  that 
able  and  eminent  practitionei*.  Doctor  M'Cor- 
mick  of  BeKast,  whose  powers  of  philosophi- 
cal analysis  and  patient  investigation  are 
sm-passed  only  by  the  success  of  the  masterly 
skill  with  which  he  applies  them.  The  mo- 
ment he  left  the  room  for  this  pui-pose,  Jane 
spoke. 

"It  will  be  hard,"  she  said,  "and  I  need 
not  conceal  it,  for  my  veiy  thought  has  a 
voice  at  the  footstool  of  the  .Almighty  ;  the 
intelligences  of  other  worlds  know  it ;  all  the 
invisible  sjjii'its  of  the  universe  know  it ;  those 
that  are  evil  rejoice,  and  the  good  would 
murmui"  if  the  fulness  of  their  o\\'n  happiness 
permitted  them.  j>fo — no— I  need  not  conceal 
it — liearken,  therefore — hearken  ; "  and  she 
lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper — "  the  Fawn 
of  Springvale — Jane  Sinclaii' — is  predestined 
to  etei'nal  niiseiy.  She  is  a  cast-away.  I  may 
therefore  sj^eak  and  raise  my  voice  to  warn  ; 
who  shall  dare,"  she  added,  "  who  shall  dare 
ever  depart  from  the  tiiith  !  Those — those 
only  who  have  been  foredoomed — like  ma 
Oh  misery,  misery,  is  there  no  hope  ?  noth- 
ing but  despair  for  one  so  young,  and  as  they 
said,  so  gentle,  and  so  beautiful.  Alas  !  alas  I 
Death  to  me  now  is  no  consoler  !  " 

She  clasped  her  beautiful  hands  together 
as  she  spoke,  and  looked  with  a  countenance 
so  fuU  of  unutterable  woe  that  no  heart  could 
avoid  participating  in  her  misery. 

"Jane,  oh  darling  of  all  our  hearts,"  said 
her  weeping  mother,  "  -will  3'ou  not  come 
over  and  sit  beside  your  mamma — yoiii 
mamma,  my  treasure,  who  feels  that  she  can- 
not  long  live  to  witness  what  you  suffer." 

"  The  Fawn  of  Springvale,"  she  proceeded, 
"  the  gentle  Fawn  of  Spiingvale,  for  it  was 
on  the  account  of  my  gentleness  I  was  so 
called,  is  stricken — the  arroAV  is  here — in  her 
poor  broken  heart ;  and  what  did  she  do  ? 
what  did  the  gentle  creature  do  to  suffer  or 
to  deserve  all  this  miseiy  ?  " 

"True,  my  sister — too  true,  too  true," 
said  Maria,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  bitter 
sorrow  ;  "  what  strange  mystery  is  in  the 
gentle  one's  affliction  ?  Surely,  if  there  was 
ever  a  spotless  or  a  sinless  creature  on  earth, 
she  was  and  is  that  creature." 

"  Beware  of  murmuring,  Mai'ia,"  said  her 
father ;  "the  pin-pose,  though  at  present 
concealed,  may  yet  become  sufficiently  ap- 
parent for  us  to  recognize  in  it  the  benignant 
dispensation  of  a  mercifnl  God.  Our  duty, 
my  dear  child,  is  now  to  beai*,  and  be  re- 
signed. The  issues  of  this  sad  calamity  are 
with  the  Almighty,  and  with  Him  let  us 
patiently  leave  them." 
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"Had  I  uever  disclosed  my  love,"  pro- 
ceeded Jane,  "  I  might  have  stolen  quietly 
away  from  them  all  and  laid  my  cheek  on 
that  hardest  pillow  which  giveth  the  somidest 
sleep ;  but  would  not  concealment,"  she 
added,  starting ;  "  would  not  that  too  have 
been  dissimulation  ?  Oh  God  help  me  ! — it 
is,  it  is  clear  that  in  any  event  I  was  fore- 
doomed ! " 

Agnes,  who  had  watched  her  sister  with 
an  interest  too  profound  to  suffer  even  the 
grief  necessary  on  such  an  occasion  to  take 
place,  now  went  over,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  one  of  hers,  placed  the  lingers  of  the 
other  upon  her  sister's  cheek,  thus  attempt- 
ing to  fix  Jane's  eyes  upon  her  own  counte- 
nance— 

"  Do  you  not  know  who  it  is,"  said  she, 
"  tliat  is  now  speaking  to  you  ? — Look  uj)on 
me,  and  teU  me  do  you  forget  me  so  soon  ?  " 

"  "SMio  can  tell  yet,"  she  jDroceeded,  "  who 
can  tell  yet — time  may  retrieve  aU,  and  he 
may  return  :  but  the  yew  tree — I  fear — I 
fear — why,  it  is  an  emblem  of  death  ;  and 
perhaps  death  may  unite  us — yes,  and  I  say 
he  will — he  will — he  will.  Does  he  not  feel 
pity  ?  Oh  yes,  in  a  thousand,  thousand 
cases  he  is  the  friend  of  the  miserable. 
Death  the  Consoler  !  Oh  from  how  many 
an  aching  brow  does  he  take  away  the  paia 
for  ever  ?  How  many  sorrows  does  he 
soothe  into  rest  that  is  never  broken  ! — from 
how  many  hearts  like  mine,  does  he  pluck 
the  arrows  that  fester  in  them, .  and  bids 
them  feel  pain  no  more  !  In  his  house,  that 
house  appointed  for  all  hving — what  calm- 
ness and  peace  is  there?  How  sweet  and 
ti-anqud  is  the  bed  which  he  smoothes  down 
for  the  unhappy ;  there  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weaiy  are  at  rest. 
Then  give  me  Death  the  Consoler  ? — Death 
the  Consoler !  " 

A  sense  of  relief  and  wild  exultation  beamed 
from  her  countenance,  on  uttering  the  last 
words,  and  she  rose  uj)  and  walked  about 
the  room  wiinging  her  hands,  yet  smHing  at 
the  idea  of  being  relieved  by  Death  the  Con- 
soler !  It  is  not  indeed  unusual  to  witness 
in  deranged  persons,  an  imconscious  impres- 
sion of  pain  and  miseiy,  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  by  a  vague  sense  of  unreal  happi- 
ness— that  is,  a  happiness  which,  whilst  it 
balances  the  latent  conviction  of  their  mis- 
ery, does  not,  however,  ultimately  remove 
it.  This  probably  constitutes  that  j^leasure 
in  madness,  which,  it  is  said,  none  but  mad 
persons  know. 

At  length  she  stood,  and,  for  a  long  time 
seemed  musing  upon  various  and  apparently 
contrasted  topics,  for  she  sometimes  smiled 
like  a  girl  at  play,  and  sometimes  relapsed 
into  darkness  of  mood  and  pain,  and  inco- 


herency.  But  after  passing  through  these 
rajDid  changes  for  many  minutes,  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice, 
"  ^^^lere  is  h-  ?  " 

"  AVTiere  is  who,  love  ?  "  said  her  mother. 

"  Where  is  he  ? — why  does  he  not  come 
— something  more  than  usual  must  preven 
him,  or  he  would  not  stay  away  so  long  fi-om 
'his  own  Jane  Sinclair.'  But  I  forgot ;  bless 
me,  how  feeble  my  memory  is  growing ! 
Why  this  is  the  hour  of  om-  apj)ointment, 
and  I  will  be  late  unless  I  huriy — for  who 
could  give  so  gentle  and  affectionate  a  being 
as  Charles  pain  ?  " 

She  immediately  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 
was  about  to  go  abroad,  when  her  father, 
gently  laying  his  hand  uiDon  her  ai-m,  said, 
in  a  kind  but  admonitory  voice,  in  which  was 
blended  a  slightly  perceptible  degree  of 
parental  authority — 

"  My  daughter,  sm'elj  you  vvill  not  go  out 
— you  are  unwell." 

She  started  shghtly,  paused,  and  looked  as 
if  trying  to  remember  something  that  she 
had  forgotten.  The  struggle,  however,  was 
vain — her  recollection  proved  too  weak  for 
the  task  it  had  undertaken.  After  a  moment's 
effort,  she  smUed  sweetly  in  her  father's  face, 
and  said — 

"  You  would  not  have  me  break  my  ap 
pointment,  nor  give  poor  Charles  pain,  and 
his  health,  moreover,  so  dehcate.  Tou  know 
he  would  die  rather  than  give  me  a  moment's 
anxiety.  Die  ! — see  that  again — I  know  not 
what  puts  death  into  my  head  so  often." 

"  Heurs-,"  said  her  mother,  "  it  is  probably 
better  to  let  her  have  her  own  way  for  the 
present — at  least  until  Dr.  M'Cormick  ar- 
rives. You  and  Agnes  can  accomjDany  her, 
perhaps  she  may  be  the  better  for  it." 

"  I  cannot  refuse  her,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  at  all  events,  I  agree  with  you  ;  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  possible  hai-m  in  allowing  her 
to  go.  Come,  Agnes,  we  must,  alas !  take 
care  of  her." 

She  then  went  out,  they  walking  a  few 
paces  behind  her,  and  proceeded  down  the 
valley  which  we  have  ah-eady  described  in 
the  opening  of  this  story,  until  she  came  to 
the  spot  at  the  river,  where  she  first  met 
Osborne.  Here  she  involuntarily  stood  a 
moment,  and  putting  her  hand  to  her  right 
shoulder,  seemed  to  miss  some  object,  that 
was  obriously  restored  to  her  recollection  by 
an  association  connected  with  the  place.  She 
shook  her  head,  and  sighed  several  times, 
and  then  exclaimed — 

"  Ungrateful  bird,  does  it  neglect  me  too  ?  " 

Her  father  pressed  Agnes's  arm  with  a 
sensation  of  jo}',  but  spoke  not  lest  his  voice 
might  disturb  her,  or  break  the  apparent 
continuity  of  her    reviving  memory.     She 
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seemed  to  think,  however,  that  she  delayed 
here  too  long,  for  without  takiug  fm-ther 
notice  of  auythiug  she  hm*ried  on  to  the 
spot  where  the  first  disclosure  of  their  loves 
had  taken  place.  On  reaching  it  she  looked 
anxiously  tind  earnestly  arovuid  the  cojDse  or 
dell  in  which  the  yew  tree,  with  its  turf  seat 
stood. 

"  How  is  this  ? — how  is  this  ?  " — she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "he  is  not  here  !  " 

Both  her  father  and  Agnes  observed  that 
during  the  whole  coiu-se  of  the  vuihappy  but 
faithful  girl's  love,  they  never  had  witnessed 
such  a  concentrated  expression  of  utter  woe 
and  soiTow  as  now  impressed  themselves 
upon  hei*  features. 

"  He  has  not  come,'*  said  she  ;  "  but  I  can 
wait — I  can  wait — it  -will  teach  my  heart  to 
be  patient." 

She  then  clasped  her  hands,  and  sitting 
down  under  the  shade  of  the  yew  tree, 
mused  and  mvu'mured  to  herself  alternately, 
but  in  such  an  evident  spu'it  of  desolation 
and  despair,  as  made  her  father  fear  that 
her  heart  would  hterally  break  dowoi  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  her  misery.  When  she 
had  sat  here  nearh'  an  hour,  he  approached 
her  and  gently  taking  her  hand,  which  felt 
as  cold  as  marble,  said — 

"Will  you  not  come  home,  darhng? 
Your  mamma  is  anxious  you  should  retiu-n 
to  her.  Come,"  and  he  attempted  gently  to 
draw  her  with  him. 

"I  can  wait,  I  can  wait,"  she  replied,  "if 
he  should  come  and  find  me  gone,  he  would 
break  his  heart — I  can  wait." 

"  Oh  do  not  di-oop,  my  sweet  sister ;  do 
not  droop  so  much ;  all  ^ill  yet  be  well," 
said  Agnes,  weeping. 

"  I  care  for  none  but  him — to  me  there  is 
only  one  being  in  hfe — all  else  is  a  blank  ; 
but  he  will  not  come,  and  is  it  not  too  much 
to  try  the  patience  of  a  heai-t  so  fond  and 
faithful." 

"  It  is  not  likely  he  will  come  to-day,"  re- 
phed  Agnes ;  "  something  has  j^revented 
him  ;  but  to-morrow — " 

"I  will  seek  him  elsewhere,"  said  Jane, 
nsing  suddenly  ;  "  but  is  it  not  singular,  and 
indeed  to  what  strange  passes  things  may 
come  ?  A  young  lady  seeking  her  lover  ! — 
not  over-modest  certainly — nay,  positively 
indelicate — fie  upon  me !  Why  should  I 
thus  expose  myself?  It  is  imworthy  of  my 
fe,ther's  daughter,  and  Jane  Sinclair  will  not 
do  it." 

She  then  walked  a  few  paces  homewards, 
but  again  stopped  and  earnestly  looked  in 
every  direction,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the 
object  of  her  love.  Long  indeed  did  she 
linger  about  a  spot  so  dear  to  her ;  and  often 
did  she  sit  down  again  and  rise  to  go — some- 


times \vringing  her  hands  in  the  muteness 
of  sorrow,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  sense 
of  her  neglect  in  tei-ms  of  pettish  and  indi» 
rect  censure  against  Osborne  for  his  delay. 
It  was  in  one  of  those  capricious  moments 
that  she  bent  her  steps  homewards  ;  and  as 
she  had  again  to  pass  that  part  of  the  rive? 
where  the  accident  occurred  to  the  dove, 
Agnes  and  her  father  observed  that  she  in- 
stinctively put  her  hand  to  her  shoulder,  and 
appeared  as  if  disappointed.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  she  made  no  observation 
whatever,  but,  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
mechanically  proceeded  towards  Springvale 
House,  which  she  reached  without  uttering 
another  word. 

Until  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  M'Coi-mick,  this  silence  remained  un- 
broken. She  sat  nearly  in  the  same  attitude, 
evidently  pondering  on  something  that  ex- 
cited great  pain,  as  was  observable  by  her 
frequent  startings,  and  a  disposition  to  look 
wildly  about  her,  as  if  with  an  intention  of 
suddenly  speaking.  These,  however,  passed 
quickly  away,  and  she  generally  relapsed 
uito  her  wild  and  imsettled  reveries. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  sat  with  her 
in  silence  for  a  considerable  time — hstening 
to  her  incoherencies  from  an  anxiety  to  as- 
certain, as  far  as  possible,  by  what  she  might 
utter,  whether  her  insanity  was  likely  to  be 
transient  or  otherwise.  The  cause  of  it  he 
had  ah'eady  heard  fi*om  rei:)ort  generally,  and 
a  more  exact  and  circumstantial  account  on 
that  day  from  her  brother  Wilham. 

"It  is  difficult,"  he  at  length  said,  "to 
form  anything  hke  an  exact  opinion  upon 
the  first  attack  of  insanity,  arising  fi'om  a 
disappointment  of  the  heart.  Much  depends 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  general  character, 
and  the  natural  force  of  their  common  sense. 
If  I  were  to  judge,  not  only  by  what  I  have 
heard  from  this  most  beautifid  and  interest- 
ing creature,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  her 
heai't,  which  her  brother  gave  me  so  fully, 
I  would  say  that  I  think  this  attack  will  not 
be  a  long  one.  I  am  of  opinion  that  her  mind 
is  in  a  state  of  transition  not  from  reason  but 
to  it ;  and  tliat  this  transition  will  not  be 
complete  without  much  physical  suftermg. 
The  state  of  her  pulse  assures  me  of  this,  as 
does  the  coldness  of  her  hands.  I  should 
not  be  sui-prised  if,  in  the  course  of  this  very 
night  she  were  attacked  with  strong  fits. 
These,  if  they  take  place,  will  either  restore 
her  to  reason  or  confirm  her  insanity.  Poor 
girl,"  said  the  amiable  man,  looking  on  her 
whilst  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "he  must 
have  been  a  heartless  wretch  to  abandon 
such  a  creature.  My  dear  Jane,"  he  added, 
addressing  her,  for  he  had  been,  and  still  is, 
familia}-  with  the  family  ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  find 
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tliat  you  are  so  unwell,  but  you  will  soon  be 
better.     Do  you  not  know  me." 

"It  was  sworn,"  said  the  unhappy 
mourner ;  "  it  was  sworn,  and  I  felt  this 
here — here  " — and  she  placed  her  hand  upon 
her  heai't ;  "I  felt  this  Httle  tenant  of  my 
poor  bosom  sink — sink,  and  my  blood  going 
from  my  cheeks  when  the  words  were  utter- 
ed More  beautiful !  more  beautiful !  why, 
and  v^-hat  is  love  if  it  is  borne  away  merely 
by  beauty  ?  I  loved  him  not  for  his  beauty 
alone.  I  loved  him  because  he — he — be- 
cause he  loved  me — but  at  first  I  did  love 
him  for  liis  beauty  ;  well,  he  has  found 
another  more  beautiful :  and  his  own  Jane 
Sinclau',  Im  Fawn  of  Spring\-ale,  as  he  xised 
to  call  me,  is  forgotten.  But  mark  me — let 
none  dare  to  blame  him — he  only  fuliilled 
his  destined  part — the  thing  was  foredoomed, 
and  I  knew  that  by  my  suppression  of  the 
tiaith  to  my  jsapa,  the  seal  of  reprobation 
was  set  to  my  soul.  Then — then  it  was  that 
I  felt  myself  a  cast-away  !  And  indeed,"  she 
added,  rising  up  and  lading  the  forefinger  of 
her  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  her  lext,  "I 
would  at  any  time  sacrifice  myself  for  his  hap- 
piness ;  I  would  ;  yet  alas,"  she  added,  sitting 
down  and  hanging  her  head  in  sorrow; 
"  why — why  is  it  that  /  am  so  miserable, 
wien  he  is  hapj^y  ?  Why  is  that,  j\Iiss  Jane 
Sinciiir — why  is  that?"  She  then  sighed 
deeply,  ind  added  in  a  tone  of  pathos  almost 
irresistible — "  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest." 

She  had  scarcely  spoken,  when,  by  a  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  coincidence,  Aiiel  entered 
the  room,  and  immediately  flew  into  her 
bosom.  She  jDut  her  hand  up  and  patted  it 
for  some  time  rather  unconsciously  than 
other\\T.se. 

"  Ah,  you  foolish  bii'd,"  she  at  lei''gth  said  ; 
"have  you  no   better  place  of  reta^fe  ;  no  : 
calmer  spot  to  repose  upon,  than  a  troubled 
and  a  broken  heart  ?  " 

This  incident  of  the  dove,  together  witli 
the  mournful  truth  of  this  melancholy  obser- 
vation, filled  every  eye  with  tears,  except 
those  of  her  father,  who  now  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  calm  obedience  to  what  he  consid- 
ered an  affliction  that  called  upon  him  to  act 
as  one  whose  faith  was  not  the  theory  of  a 
historic  Christian.  I 

"But  how,"  added  Jane,  "can  I  be  un- 
hapjDy  with  the  Paraclete  in  my  bosom  ?  The 
Pai'aclete — oh  that  I  were  not  reprobate  and 
foredoomed — then  indeed,  he  might  be  there 
— all,  all  by  one  suppression  of  truth — but 
surely  my  papa  pities  his  poor  girl  for  that. 
There  is,  I  know,  one  that  loves  me,  and  one  ' 
that  pities  me.  My  pajia  knows  that  I  am 
foredoomed,  and  cannot  but  pity  me :  but  i 


where  is  he,  and  why  does  he  delay  so  long 
I  Hush  !  I  will  sing — 

I        The  dawuing  of  mom,  the  daylight's  sinking, 
I        The  night's  long  hours  still  find  me  thinking 
Of  thee,  thee — only  thee  ! 

She  poured  a  spiiit  into  these  words  so 
full  of  the  wild  sorrow  of  insanity,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  that  was  thrilling  and  fearful 
upon  those  who  were  forced  to  hsten  to  her. 
Nay,  her  voice  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to 
awaken  her  own  emotions,  or  to  revive  her 
memory  to  a  confused  percej^tion  of  her  sit- 
uation. And  in  mercy  it  would  appear  that 
Providence  unveiled  only  half  her  memory 
to  reason  ;  for  from  the  effect  which  even 
that  passing  ghmpse  had  upon  her,  it  is  not 
wrong  to  infer  that  had  she  seen  it  in  its  full 
extent,  she  would  have  immediately  sunk 
under  it. 

After  singing  the  words  of  Moore  with  aU 
the  unregulated  pathos  of  a  maniac,  she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
time  silent.  Doling  this  intei'val  she  sighed 
deeply,  and  after  a  pause  of  half  an  l^our 
arose  suddenly,  and  seizing  her  father  by  the 
breast  of  the  coat,  brought  him  over,  and 
placed  him  on  the  sofa  beside  her.  She  then 
looked  earnestly  into  his  face,  and  was  about 
to  speak,  but  her  thoughts  were  too  weak 
for  the  task,  and  after  puttmg  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  assist  her  i-ecollection, 
she  let  it  fall  passively  beside  her,  and  hung 
her  head  in  a  mood,  partaking  at  once  of 
childish  pique  and  deep  dejection. 

The  doctor,  who  watched  her  closely,  ob- 
served, that  in  his  opinion  the  consequences  of 
the  unhappy  intelligence  that  day  commvmi- 
cated  to  her,  had  not  yet  fully  develojDed 
themselves.  "  The  storm  has  not  yet  bm-st," 
he  added,  "  but  it  is  quite  e\4dent  that  the 
elements  for  it  are  fast  gathering.  She  will 
certainly  have  a  ghmpse  of  reason  before  the 
paroxysms  appear,  because,  in  point  of  fact» 
that  is  what  will  induce  them." 

"  How  soon,  doctor,"  asked  her  mother 
"  do  you  think  she  vriW  have  to  encountei 
this  fi-esh  and  woefid  trial  ?  " 

"I  should  be  disposed  to  think  within  the 
lajDse  of  twenty-foul-  houi's  ;  certainly  withit 
forty-eight." 

The  aa.iable  doctor's  oj^inion,  however, 
was  much  more  quickly  verified  than  he  im- 
agined ;  for  Tane,  whose  heai-t  yearned  to- 
wards her  fatL  er  with  the  beautiful  instinct 
of  an  affection  which  scarcely  insanity  itseU 
could  overcome,  once  more  looked  earnestly 
into  his  face,  with  rm  eye  in  which  meaning 
and  madness  seemed  to  stmggle  for  the 
mastery.  She  gazed  at  him  for  a  long  time, 
put  her  hands   upon  his  white  hair,   inti 
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vrhicli  she  gently  t^vined  her  long  white 
fingers ;  once  or  twice  she  smilecl,  and  said 
something  in  a  voice  too  low  to  he  heard  : 
but  all  at  once  she  gave  a  convulsive  stju-t, 
Clasped  her  hands  wofully,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  his  bosom,  exchumed  : 

"  Oh  i^apa,  papa — yovu'  child  is  lost :  pray 
for  me — jiray  for  me. 

Her  sobs  became  too  thick  and  Aiolent  for 
further  utterance  ;  she  panted  and  wrought 
strongly,  imtil  at  lengtii  she  lay  with 
locked  teeth  and  clenched  hands  struggling 
in  a  fit  which  eventuidly,  by  lea^■ing  her, 
terminated  in  a  state  of  lethargic  insensi- 
bility. 

For  upwards  of  three  days  she  sulfered 
more  than  any  person  unacquainted  with  her 
delicac}-  of  constitution  could  deem  her  capa- 
ble of  enduring.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not 
that  the  aid  rendered  by  Dr.  M'Cormick 
was  so  prompt  and  so  skilful,  it  is  possible 
that  the  sorrows  of  the  faithful  Jane  Sinclair 
might  have  here  closed.  On  the  fourth  day, 
however,  she  exj^erienced  a  change  ;  but, 
alas,  such  a  change  as  left  the  loving  and 
beloved  group  who  had  hung  over  her  couch 
with  anxious  hopes  of  her  restoration  to 
reason,  now  utterh'  hopeless  and  miserable. 
She  arose  from  her  paroxysms  a  be^iutiful, 
happy,  and  smiling  maniac,  from  whose  soul 
in  mere}'  had  been  removed  that  susceptibil- 
ity of  mental  pain,  which  constitutes  the 
burthen  and  bitterness  of  ordinai-y  calamity. 

The  first  person  who  discovered  this  was 
her  mother,  who,  on  the  fourth  morning  of 
her  illness,  had  stolen  to  her  bedside  to  see 
how  her  beloved  one  felt.  Agues,  who  would 
permit  no  other  person  to  nurse  her  darling 
sister,  lay  asleep  with  her  head  rechning  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  having  been  overcome 
by  her  grief  and  the  fatigue  of  incessant 
watching.  As  her  mother  stooped  down  to 
look  into  the  sufferer's  face,  her  heai't  bounded 
with  deUght  on  seeing  Jane's  eyes  smiling 
upon  her  with  all  the  sj-mptoms  of  recogni- 
tion. 

"  Jane,  my  heart's  dearest,"  she  said,  in  a 
soothing,  low  inquiry,  "  don't  you  know 
me?" 

"  Yes,  very  well,"  she  replied  ;  "  you  are 
my  mamma,  and  this  is  Agnes  sleeping  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Why  does  she  sleep 
there  ?  " 

The  happy  mother  scarcely  heard  her 
child's  question,  for  ere  the  words  were  well 
uttered  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the 
mourner's  bosom,  in  a  bui'st  of  meliuicholy 
joy,  and  wept  so  louilly  that  her  voice 
Awakened  Agnes,  who,  starting  up,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Oh,  mother,  mother — what  is  this?  Is 
•ia  QUI-  darling  gone  at  last  1    Jane  gone : " 


she  said,  "  No,  no — she  must  not — she  m     id 
not  leave  her  Agnes.     Oh  mother — moliier, 

is  it  so  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Agnes  love  ;  no — but  may  the 
mercy  of  God  be  extdted  for  ever,  Jane  kr  .owa 
her  mamma  this  morning,  and  she  \  /lowe 
you  too,  Agnes." 

That  ever  faithful  sister  no  soonei  heara 
the  words,  than  a  smile  of  indescribal,  ^e  hap 
piness  overspread  her  face,  which,  however, 
became  instantly  pale,  and  the  next  moment 
she  sunk  down,  and  in  a  long  swoon  forgot 
both  the  love  and  sorrow  of  her  favorite  sis- 
ter. In  little  more  than  a  minute  the  family 
were  assembled  in  the  sick-room,  and  heard 
fi'om  IMi'S.  Sinclair's  lips  the  history,  as  she 
thought,  of  their  beloved  one's  reeoveiy. 
Agnes  was  soon  restored,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  witness  a  scene  ol 
such  unexpected  delight,  as  that  presented 
by  the  rejoicing  grouj)  which  suiTounded 
the  bed  of  the  haj^py — alas,  too  hapj)y,  Jrme 
Sinclair. 

"Is  it  possible,  my  dear,"  said  her  father, 
"  that  our  darUng  is  restored  to  her  sens« 
and  recollection  ?  " 

"  Try  her,  Henry,"  said  the  proud  mother. 

"  Jane,  my  love,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  To  be  sure,  papa ;  to  be  sure,"  she  re- 
plied smiling. 

"  And  j'ou  know  all  of  us,  my  heart's  treas- 
ure?" 

"  Help  me  up  a  little,"  she  rejjlied  ;  "  now 
I  will  show  you  :  you  are  my  papa — there  is 
my  mamma — that  is  William — and  Maria 
there  will  kiss  me." 

jMaria,  fi-om  whose  eyes  gushed  tears  oi 
dehght,  fiew  to  the  sweet  girl's  bosom. 

"I3ut,"  added  Jane,  "tlaere  is  another — 
another  that  must  come  to  my  bo.som  and 
stay  there — Agnes  ! 

"  I  am  here,  my  own  darling,"  replied 
Agnes,  stooping  and  folding  her  arms  about 
the  beautiful  creature's  snow-white  neck, 
whilst  she  kissed  her  lii:>s  with  a  fervor  ol 
affection  equal  to  the  delight  experienced  at 
her  supposed  recovery. 

"  There  now,  Agnes,  you  are  to  sleep  wdth 
me  to-night :  but  I  want  my  papa.  Pajja,  1 
want  you." 

Hei-  father  stood  forward,  liis  mild  eyes 
beaming  with  an  exjjression  of  delight  and 
hajDpiness. 

"  I  am  here,  my  sweet  child." 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  proud  man,  papa ;  a 
proud  man  :  .although  I  say  it,  that  ought 
not  to  say  it,  you  are  father  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Europe.  Charles  Osborne 
has  traveled  Eiiroi^e,  and  can  find  none  at 
all  so  beautiful  as  the  Fawn  of  Springvale, 
and  so  he  is  coming  home  one  of  these  dav* 
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to  marry  me,  because,  you  know,  because  lie 
could  find  none  else  so  beautiful.  If  he  had 
— if  he  had— you  know — /,  you  may  be  as- 
sured, would  not  be  the  frirl  of  his  choice. 
Yet  I  would  marry-  him  still,  if  it  were  not 
for  one  thing  ;  and  that  is — that  I  am  fore- 
doomed ;  a  reprobate  and  a  cast-away  ;  pre- 
destined— predestined — and  so  I  would  not 
wish  to  drag  him  to  hell  along  with  me  ;  I 
sh;ill  therefore  act  the  heroic  part,  and  refuse 
him.  Still  it  is  something — oh  it  is  much— 
and  I  am  proud  o?  it,  not  only  on  my  own  ac- 
count, but  on  h's,  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Eurojpe  •  I  am  proud  of  it,  because 
he  would  not  m'  n.-y  if  I  were  not." 

Oh  unhappy  but  affectionate  mourners, 
wha*i- — what  "^'-.s  all  you  had  yet  suffered, 
when  contras'ftd  with  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected :a>isf:ry  of  this  bitter  moment.  Your 
hearts  had  gathered  in  joy  and  happiness 
around  the  bed  of  that  sweet  girl,  the  gleams 
of  whose  insanity  you  had  mistaken  for  the 
Ught  of  reason  ;  and  now  has  hope  disap- 
peared, and  the  darkness  of  utter  despair 
fallen  upon  you  all  for  ever. 

"I  wish  to  rise,"  she  proceeded,  "and  to 
join  the  morning  prayer ;  until  then  I  shall 
only  dress  in  my  wrapper  :  after  that  I  shall 
dress  as  becomes  me.  I  know  I  liave  nothing 
to  hoj)e  either  in  this  world  dx  the  next,  con- 
sequently pride  in  me  is  not  a  sin :  the 
measure  of  my  misery  has  been  filled  up ; 
and  the  only  interval  of  happiness  left  me, 
is  that  between  this  and  death.  Dress  me, 
Agnes." 

The  pause  ai-ising  fi'om  the  revulsion  of 
feeling,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  her 
settled  insanity,  was  indeed  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  grief  which  hes  too  deep  for 
tears.  None  of  them  could  weeji,  but  they 
looked  upon  her  and  each  other,  with  a  silent 
agony,  which  far  transcended  the  power  of 
clamorous  sorrow. 

"  Children,"  said  her  father,  whose  forti- 
tude, considering  the  nature  of  this  liis  great 
affliction,  was  worthy  of  better  days  ;  "let 
us  neither  look  \x\)on  our  beloved  one,  nor 
upon  each  other.  There,"  said  he,  pointing 
upwards,  "  let  us  look  there.  You  all  know 
hov-f  I  loved  —how  I  love  her.  You  all  know 
how  she  loved  me  ;  but  I  cast — or  I  strive  to 
cast  the  burthen  of  my  affliction  upon  Him 
■who  has  borne  .\li,  for  our  s:xlvation,  and  you 
see  I  am  tearless.  Dress  the  dear  child, 
Agnes,  and  as  she  desires  it,  let  her  join  us 
at  prayer,  and  may  the  Lord  who  has  af- 
flicted us,  hearken  to  our  stipphcations  !  " 

Tenderly  and  with  trembhng  hands  did 
Agnes  dress  the  beloved  girl,  and  when  the 
fair  creatiu'e,  supported  by  her  two  sisters, 
entered  the  parlor,  never  was  a  more  divine 
pictvu'e  of  beauty  seen  to  shine  out  of  that 


cloud,  with  which  the  mysterious  hand  oi 
of  God  had  enveloped  her. 

At  prayer  she  knelt  as  meekly,  and  with  as 
much  apparent  devotion  as  she  had  ever  done 
in  the  days  of  her  most  rational  and  earnest 
piety.  But  it  w<is  woful  to  see  the  bhghted 
giii  go  thi'ough  aU  the  forms  of  worship, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  veiy  habit  which 
actuated  her  resulted  fi'om  those  virtues, 
which  even  insanity  cotdd  not  altogether  re* 
press. 

"When  they  had  arisen  from  their  knees, 
she  again  addressed  Agnes  in  a  tone  oi 
cheerful  sweetness,  such  as  she  had  exhibited 
in  her  happier  days. 

"  Agnes,  now  for  our  task  ;  and  indeed  you 
must  perform  it  with  care.  Kemember  tliat 
you  are  about  to  ch-ess  the  most  beautiful 
gu"l  in  Euroj)e.  What  a  fair  cast-away  am 
I,  Agnes  ?  " 

"I  hope  not  a  cast-away,  Jane  ;  but  1 
shall  dress  you  \nth.  care  and  tenderness, 
notwithstanding." 

"  Eveiy  day  I  must  dress  in  my  best,  be- 
cause when  Charles  returns,  you  know  it  will 
be  necessary  that  I  should  justify  his  choice, 
by  aj)pearing  as  beautiful  as  possible.'' 

"  Give  the  innocent  her  own  way,"  said 
her  father  ;  "  give  her,  in  all  that  may  gi'atify 
the  child,  her  own  way,  where  it  is  not 
directly  wrong  to  do  so." 

Agnes  and  she  then  Avent  up  to  her  room 
that  she  might  indulge  in  that  harmless 
happiness,  which  the  fiction  of  hope  had. 
under  the  mercy  of  God,  extracted  from  the 
reality  of  despair. 

Wiien  the  ceremony  of  the  toilette  was 
over,  she  and  her  sister  returned  to  the  par- 
lor, and  they  could  notice  a  slight  tinge  of 
color  added  to  her  pale  cheek,  by  the  proud 
consciousness  of  her  beauty.  The  exertion, 
however,  she  had  undergone,  considering 
her  extremely  weak  and  exhausted  state  of 
of  health  was  more  than  she  could  bear  long. 
But  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  after  her  re- 
appearance in  the  parlor,  when  she  said — 

"Mamma,  I  am  unwell  ;  I  want  to  be  un- 
dressed, and  to  go  to  bed  ;  I  am  veiy  fciint  ; 
helx)  me  to  bed,  mamma— and  if  you  come 
and  stay  with  me,  I  shall  tell  you  every  thing 
about  my  prospects  in  life — yes,  and  in 
death,  too ;  because  I  have  prospects  in 
death— but  ah,"  she  added,  shuddering, 
"  they  are  dark — dark  !  " 

Seldom,  indeed,  was  a  family  tried  like  this 
family  ;  and  never  was  the  endurance  of 
domestic  love,  and  its  triumph  over  the 
chilHng  habit  of  affliction,  more  signtiU^ 
manifested  than  in  the  undpng  tenderness: 
of  their  hearty  and  hands,  in  all  that  was 
necessary  to  her  comfort,  or  demanded  b^ 
the  cliildish  caprices  of  her  malady. 
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On  pofng  upstairs,  she  kissed  them  all  as 
usual,  but  they  theu  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  its  bitterness,  what  a  dark  and 
melancholy  enjoyment  it  is  to  kiss  the  lips  of 
a  maniac,  who  has  loved  us,  and  whom  we 
still  must  love. 

"Jime,"  said  Wilham,  stniggling  to  be 
firm,  "  kiss  me,  too,  before  you  go." 

"Come  to  me,  WiUiam,"  said  she,  "for  I 
am  not  able  to  go  to  you.  Oh,  my  brother. 
If  I  did  not  love  you,  I  would  be  verj'  wicked." 

The  affectionate  young  man  kissed  her, 
and,  as  he  did,  the  big  teai's  roUed  down  his 
cheeks.     He  wept  aloud. 

"I  never,  never  gave  her  up  till  now,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  but  " — and  his  face  darkened 
into  deep  indignation  as  he  spoke,  "  we  shall 
see  about  it  j'et,  Jane  dear.  I  shall  allow  a 
month  or  two — she  may  recover ;  but  if  I 

suffer  this  to  go  unav "  he  paused  ;  "  I 

meant  nothijg,"  he  added,  "  except  that  I 
will  not  desjDair  of  her  yet." 

About  ten  days  restored  her  to  something 
iike  health,  but  it  was  obvious  that  her  con- 
stitution had  sustained  a  shock  which  it  could 
Dot  long  survive.  Of  this  Di*.  M'Cormick 
assui-ed  them. 

"In  so  deHcate  a  subject  as  she  is,"  he 
added,  "we  usually  find  that  when  reason 
goes,  the  physical  powers  soon  follow  it. 
But  if  my  opinion  be  correct,  I  think  you 
will  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  mind 
clear  before  she  dies.  There  comes  often  in 
such  cases  what  the  common  people  properly, 
and  indeed  beautifully,  term  a  light  before 
death,  and  I  think  she  will  have  it.  As  you 
are  unanimous  against  putting  her  into  a 
private  as^'lum,  you  must  only  watch  the 
sweet  gii"l  quietly,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  vigilance,  allowing  her  in  all  that  is 
harmless  and  indifferent  to  have  her  own 
way.  Religious  feeling  you  perceive  consti- 
tutes A  strong  feature  in  her  case,  the  rest  is 
obviously  the  result  of  the  faithless  conduct 
of  Osborne.  Poor  gii-1,  here  she  comes,  aj)- 
parently  quite  happy." 

Jane  entered  as  he  spoke,  after  having  been 
dressed  as  usual  for  the  day,  in  her  best  ap- 
parel. She  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
glass,  and  readjusted  her  hair  which  had, 
she  thought,  got  a  little  out  of  order  ;  after 
Vv'hich  she  said,  smiling, 

""Wliy  should  I  fear  comparisons?  He 
may  come  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  I  am  ready 
to  receive  him,  but  do  you  know  I  think  that 
my  papa  and  maninia  are  not  so  fond  of  me 
as  they  ought  to  be.  In  it  not  an  honor  to 
have  for  their  daughter  a  girl  whose  beauty 
is  unsurpassed  in  Eurojie  ?  I  am  not  proud 
of  it  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  his." 

"  Jane,  do  you  know  this  gentleman, 
dear  ?  "  said  her  mother. 


"  Oh  yes  ;  that  is  Dr.  M'Cormick." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  health  is  so 
much  improved,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  "  she  replied,  "  I  am  quite  well 
— that  is  so  far  as  i/us  world  is  concerned  ; 
but  for  all  so  happy  as  I  look,  you  would 
never  guess  that  I  am  reprobate.  Now  could 
you  tell  me,  doctor,  why  it  is  that  I  look  so 
happy  knowing  as  I  do  that  I  am  foredoomed 
to  misery?" 

"  No,"  he  rephed,  "  but  you  will  tell  ua 
yourself." 

"  Why  it  is  because  I  do  know  it.  Know- 
ing the  worst  is  often  a  gi'eat  consolation,  1 
assure  you.     I,  at  least,  have  felt  it  so." 

"  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  lost  in  that 
sweet  girl !  "  exclaimed  the  worthy  ph^'sician. 

"  But  it  seems,  mamma,"  she  proceeded, 
"  there  is  a  report  gone  abroad  that  I  am 
mad.  I  met  yesterday  — was  it  not  yester- 
day, Agnes  ? — I  met  a  young  woman  down 
on  the  river  side,  and  she  asked  me  if  it  were 
true  that  I  was  ci'azed  with  love,  and  how  do 
you  think  I  replied,  mamma  ?  I  said  to  her, 
'  If  you  Avould  avoid  misery — misery,  mark — 
never  violate  truth  even  indirectly.'  I  said 
that  solemnly,  and  would  have  said  more  but 
that  Agnes  rebuked  her  for  speaking,  and 
then  wept.     Did  you  not  weep,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  wonder  I  should,"  replied  her  sis- 
ter, deeply  moved  ;  "  the  interview  she  al. 
ludes  to,  doctor,  was  one  that  occurred  the 
day  before  yesterday  between  her  and  an- 
other poor  girl  in  the  neighborhood  who  is 
also  unsettled,  owing  to  a  desertion  of  a  still 
baser  kind.  It  was  becoming  too  affecting 
to  Hsten  to,  and  I  chid  the  jDOor  thing  off." 

"Yes,  indeed,  she  chid  her  off",  and  the 
poor  thing  as  she  told  me,  about  to  be  a 
bride  to-morrow.  She  said  she  was  in  quest 
of  WiUiam  that  they  might  be  married,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  him.  If  j'ou  do,  she 
added,  tell  him  that  Fanny  is  waiting  for 
him,  and  that  as  everj'thing  is  ready  she  ex- 
pects he'll  come  and  marry  her  to-morrow  as 
he  promised.  Now,  mamma,  Agnes  said 
that  although  she  chid  her,  she  wept  for  her, 
but  why  should  you  weep,  Agnes,  for  a  girl 
who  is  about  to  become  a  bride  to-morrow  ? 
Surely  you  did  not  weejJ  because  she  was 
going  to  be  made  hajjpy  ?     Did  you?  " 

"  AH  who  are  going  to  become  brides  are 
not  about  to  experience  happiness,  my  deai'," 
replied  her  sister. 

"Oh,  I  should  think  so  certainly,  Agnes,* 
replied  Jane.  "  Fie,  fie,  dear  sister  Agnes,  dJ 
not  lay  do^vn  such  doctrine.  Did  you  not 
see  the  happy  girl  we  met  j'esterday — was  it 
yesterday  ?  But  no  matter,  Agnes,  we  shall 
not  quarrel  about  it.  Come  and  walk. 
Good-by,  my  mamma ;  doctor,  I  wish  you 
good  morning,"  and  with  a  grace  that  was 
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inimitable,  she  made  him  a  distant,  but  most 
respectful  curtsey. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  she,  turning  back,  "  if  any 
stranger  should  arrive  during  my  absence, 
mamma,  send  for  me  immediately  ;  or  stay 
— no,  do  not — let  him  meet  me  at  the  place 
appointed  ;  I  will  be  there." 

She  then  took  Agues's  arm,  for  Agnes  it 
was  who  attended  her  in  aU  her  ramblings, 
and  both  pi-oceeded  on  their  every-day  saun- 
ter through  the  adjoining  fields. 

A  little  time,  indeed,  proved  how  very  ac- 
curate had  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  M'Cor- 
mick  ;  for  although  Jane  was  affected  by  no 
particular  bodily  complaint,  yet  it  appeared 
by  every  day's  observation  that  she  was  grad- 
ually sinking.  In  the  meantime,  three  or 
four  months  elapsed  witliout  bringing  about 
any  symptom  whatsoever  of  improvement. 
Her  derangement  flashed  out  into  no  extra- 
ordinary paroxysm,  but  on  the  contrary  as- 
sumed a  wild  and  graceful  character",  some- 
times light  and  unsettled  as  the  glancing  of 
sunbeams  on  a  disturbed  cuiTent,  and  occa- 
sionally pensive  and  beautiful  as  the  beams 
of  an  autumnal  moon.  In  all  the  habits  of 
the  family  she  was  most  exact.  Her  devo- 
tional composure  at  prayer  ajJi^eared  to  be 
fraught  -with  the  humblest  piety  ;  her  atten- 
dance at  Meeting  was  remarkably  punctual, 
and  her  deportment  edifying  to  an  extreme 
degree.  The  history,  too,  of  her  insanity 
and  its  cause  had  gone  far  and  wide,  as  did 
the  sympathy  which  it  excited.  In  all  her 
innocent  ramblings  with  Agnes  around  her 
father's  house,  and  through  the  adjoining 
fields,  no  rude  observation  or  unmannered 
gaze  ever  offended  the  gentle  creature  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  delicate-minded  j)easant 
of  the  north  would  often  turn  aside  fi'om  an 
apprehension  of  disturbing  her,  as  well  per- 
haps as  out  of  reverence  for  the  calamity  of  a 
creature  so  very  young  and  beautiful. 

Indeed,  many  affecting  observations  were 
made,  which,  could  her  friends  have  heard 
them,  would  have  fallen  like  balm  upon  their 
broken  spirits.  Full  of  compassion  they 
were  for  her  sore  misfortune,  and  of  profound 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  her  family. 

"  Alas  the  day,  my  bonnie  lady !  My 
neart  is  sair  to  see  sae  lovely  a  thing  ghding 
about  sae  unhappy.  Black  be  his  gate  that 
had  the  heart  to  leave  you,  for  rank  and 
wealth,  my  winsome  lassie.  Weary  on  him, 
and  little  good  may  his  wealth  and  rank  do 
him!  Oh,  wha  would  hae  thoclit  that  the 
peerless  young  blossom  wad  hae  been  with- 
ered so  soon,  or  that  the  Fawn  o'  Springvale 
wad  hae  ever  come  to  the  like  o'  this.  Alas  ! 
the  day,  too,  for  the  fi'iends  that  nurst  you, 
\ay  bonnie  bairn  !  "  and  then  the  kind-heart- 
ed matron  would  wipe  her  eyes  on  seeing  the 


far-loved  Fawn  of  Springvale  passing  by, 
unconscious  that  the  fatal  arrow  which  had 
first  struck  her  was  stiU  quivering  in  her  side. 

The  fourth  month  had  now  elapsed,  and 
Jane's  malady  neither  exhibited  any  change 
nor  the  shghtest  symptom  of  improvement. 
William,  who  had  watched  her  closely  aU 
along,  saw  that  no  hope  of  any  such  consum- 
mation existed.  He  remarked,  too,  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  the  unprincipled  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  confiding  girl,  that  every  week 
drew  her  perceptibly  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  grave.  His  blood  had  in  fact  long  been 
boiling  in  his  veins  with  an  indignation  which 
he  could  scarcely  stifle.  He  entertained, 
however,  a  strong  reverence  for  religion,  and 
had  Jane,  after  a  reasonable  period,  recov- 
ered, he  intended  to  leave  Osborne  to  be 
punished  only  by  his  own  remorse.  There 
was  no  prospect,  however,  of  her  being  re- 
stored to  reason,  and  now  his  determination 
was  finally  taken.  Nay,  so  deeply  resolved 
had  he  been  on  this  as  an  ultimate  step  in 
the  event  of  her  not  recovering,  that  soon  af- 
ter Mr.  Osborne's  retm-n  fi'om  London,  he 
waited  on  that  gentleman,  and  declared  his 
indignation  at  the  treachery  of  his  son  to  be 
so  deep  and  implacable  that  he  requested  of 
him  as  a  personal  favor,  to  suspend  all  com- 
munication with  the  unhappy  girl's  family, 
lest  he  might  be  tempted  even  by  the  sight 
of  any  person  connected  with  so  base  a  man, 
to  go  and  pistol  him  on  whatever  spot  he 
might  be  able  to  find  him.  This,  which  was 
rather  harsh  to  the  amiable  gentleman,  ex- 
cited in  his  breast  more  of  sorrow  than  re- 
sentment. But  it  happened  fortunately 
enough  for  both  parties  that  a  day  or  two 
before  this  angiy  communication.  Dr.  M'Cor- 
mick  had  waited  upon  the  latter,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  any  intercourse  betv/een 
the  two  famihes  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  Jane's  state  of  mind,  by  exciting  associa- 
tions that  might  bring  back  to  her  memoi^ 
the  conduct  of  his  son.  The  consequenc6 
was,  that  they  saw  each  other  only  by  acci- 
dent, although  Mr.  Osborne  often  sent  to  in- 
quire  privately  after  Jane's  health. 

Wilham  having  now  understood  that  Os- 
borne and  his  wife  resided  in  Paris,  engaged 
a  fi-iend  to  accompany  him  thither,  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
jviries  inflicted  on  his  sister.  All  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  accordingly  made  ; 
the  very  day  for  their  departure  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  letter  addressed  to  Agnes 
actually  wi'itten,  to  relieve  the  family  fi'om 
the  alarm  occasioned  by  his  disappearance, 
when  a  communication  from  Osborne  to  his 
father,  at  once  satisfied  the  indignant  young 
man  that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  an  object 
for  human  resentment 
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This  requires  but  brief  explanation.  Os- 
borne, possessing  as  he  did,  ambition,  tal- 
ent, and  eiithusiasm  in  a  high  degree,  was 
yet  deficient  in  that  firmness  of  pui-pose 
which  is  essentiixl  to  distinction  in  public 
or  private  life.  His  wife  was  undoubtedly 
both  beautiful  and  accomphshed,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  his  marriage  with  her 
opened  to  him  brilliant  prospects  as  a  pub- 
lic man.  Notwithstanding  her  beauty,  how- 
ever, theii'  union  took  place  not  to  gratify 
his  love,  but  hi.s  ambition.  Jane  Sinclair,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  never  been  displaced  fi'om 
his  aliection,  for  as  she  was  in  his  eye  the 
most  beautiful,  so  was  she  in  the  moments 
of  self-examination,  the  best  beloved.  This, 
however,  availed  the  unhappy  girl  but  httle, 
with  a  man  in  Avhose  character  ambition  was 
the  predominant  impulse.  To  find  himself 
beloved  by  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  of 
wealth  and  fashion  was  too  much  for  one 
who  possessed  but  little  firmness  and  an  in- 
satiable thirst  after  distinction.  To  jostle 
men  of  rank  and  property  out  of  his  path, 
and  to  jostle  them  successfully,  when  ap- 
proaching the  heart  of  an  heiress,  was  too 
much  for  the  vanity  of  an  obscure  young 
man,  with  only  a  handsome  j^erson  tmd  good 
talents  to  recommend  him.  The  glare  of 
fashionable  life,  and  the  unexpected  success 
of  his  addresses  made  him  giddy,  and  de- 
spite an  ineffaceable  conviction  of  dishonor 
and  treachery,  he  found  liimself  husband  to 
a  rich  heiress,  and  son-in-law  to  a  baronet. 
And  now  was  he  launched  in  full  career  upon 
the  current  of  fashionable  dissipation,  other- 
wise called  high  life.  This  he  might  have 
borne  as  well  as  the  other  votaries  of  polished 
profligacy,  were  it  not  for  one  simple  consid- 
eration— he  had  neither  health  nor  constitu- 
tion, nor,  to  do  the  early  lover  of  Jane  Sin- 
clair justice,  heart  for  the  modes  and  habits 
of  that  society,  tkrough  the  vortices  of  which 
he  noAV  found  himself  compelled  to  whM. 
He  was  not,  in  fact,  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  motions  of  his  fasliionable  wife, 
and  the  result  in  a  very  short  time  was,  that 
their  hearts  were  discovered  to  be  anything 
but  congenial — in  fact  anything  but  united. 
The  absence  of  domestic  happiness  joined  to 
that  remorse  wliich  his  conduct  towards 
the  unassuming  but  beautiful  object  of  his 
first  affection  entailed  upon  a  heart  that, 
notwithstanding  its  errors,  was  incapable  of 
foregoing  its  own  convictions,  soon  broke 
down  the  remaining  stamina  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  before  tlie  expiration  of  three 
months,  he  found  himself  hopelessly  smitten 
by  the  same  disease  which  had  been  so  fatal 
to  his  family.  His  physicians  told  him  that 
if  there  were  any  chance  of  his  recovery, 
it  must  be  in  the  efiicacy  of  his  native  air  ; 


and  his  wife,  with  fashionable  apathy,  ex- 
pressed the  same  opmion,  and  hoped  that 
he  might,  after  a  proper  sojoui'n  at  home,  be 
enabled  to  join  her  early  in  the  follo\ving 
season  at  Naples.  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  moui-nful  consequences 
which  his  pei-fidy  had  produced  upon  the 
intellect  of  our  unhappy  Jane.  His  father, 
who  in  fact  still  entertained  hopes  of  hei 
ultimate  sanity,  now  that  his  son  was  mar- 
ried, deemed  it  unnecessai'y  to  embitter  his 
peace  by  a  detail  of  the  evils  he  had  occa- 
sioned her.  But  when,  like  her  brother 
William,  he  despaii'ed  of  her  recovery,  he 
considered  it  only  an  act  of  justice  towaixls 
her  and  her  family  to  lay  before  Charles  the 
hideousness  of  his  guilt  together  with  its 
woiul  consequences.  This  melancholy  com- 
miuiication  was  received  by  him  the  day 
after  his  physicians  had  given  him  over,  for 
in  fact  the  prescription  of  his  native  air  was 
only  a  poKte  method  of  telhng  him  that  there 
was  no  hojDe.  His  conscience,  which  recent 
circumstances  had  ah'eadj'  awakened,  was 
not  prepared  for  intelligence  so  dreadful. 
Remorse,  or  rather  repentance  seized  him, 
and  he  wrote  to  beg  that  his  father  would 
suffer  a  penitent  son  to  come  home  to  die. 

This  letter,  the  brief  contents  of  which 
we  have  given,  his  father  submitted  to  Mr. 
Sinclaii-,  whose  reply  was  indeed  character- 
istic of  the  exalted  Christian,  who  can  forget 
his  own  injury  in  the  distress  of  his  enemy. 

"  Let  him  come,"  said  the  old  man  :  "  our 
resentments  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and  why  should  not  j'ours  ?  He  has  now  a 
higher  interest  to  look  to  than  anj^  arising 
fi'om  either  love  or  ambition.  His  immortal 
soul  is  at  stake,  and  if  we  can  reconcile  him 
to  heaven,  the  great  object  of  existence  will 
after  all  be  secm-ed.  God  forbid  that  our 
iujiu'ies  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  salva- 
tion. Allow  me,"  he  added,  "  to  bring  this 
letter  home,  that  I  may  read  it  to  my  family, 
with  one  exception  of  covu'se.  Alas !  it  con- 
tains an  instructive  lesson." 

This  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  other, 
and  they  separated. 

When  William  heard  the  particulai's  of 
Osborne's  melancholy  position,  he  of  course 
gave  up  the  hostility  of  his  purpose,  and  laid 
before  his  friend  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  brief  and  un- 
happy career. 

"  He  is  now  a  dying  man,"  said  William, 
"  to  whom  this  life,  its  idle  forms  and  un- 
meaning usages,  are  as  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.  A  higher  tribunal  than  the 
guilty  spirit  of  tins'  worlds  honor  will  de- 
mand satisfaction  fi'om  him  for  his  baseness 
towai'ds  unhappy  Jane.  To  that  tribunal  I 
laave  him  ;  but  whether  he  live  or  die,  I  wiU 
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never  look  upon  my  insane  sister,  \s'ithout 
thinking  of  him  as  a  villain,  and  detesting 
his  very  name  and  memory." 

If  these  sentiments  be  considered  ungen- 
erous, let  it  be  remembered  that  they  mani- 
fested less  his  resentment  to  Osborne,  than 
the  deep  and  elevated  affection  which  he  bore 
his  sister,  for  whose  injuries  he  felt  much 
more  indignantly  than  he  would  have  done 
for  his  own. 

Jane,  however,  from  this  jDeriod  forth  be- 
gan gi-adually  to  break  do^^Ti,  and  her  de- 
rangement, though  still  inoffensive  and 
harmless,  assumed  a  more  anxious  and  melan- 
choly expression.  This  might  arise,  to  be 
sure,  fi-om  the  depression  of  spirits  occasion- 
ed by  a  decline  of  health.  But  from  what- 
ever cause  it  proceeded,  one  thing  was  evi- 
dent, that  an  air  of  deep  dejection  settled 
upon  her  countenance  and  whole  dej)ort- 
ment.  She  would  not,  for  instance,  j)ermit 
Agnes  in  their  desultoiy  rambles  to  walk 
by  her  side,  but  besought  her  to  attend  at  a 
distance  behind  her. 

"I  wish  to  be  alone,  dear  Agnes,"  she 
said,  "but  notwithstanding  that,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  without  you.  I  might  have  been 
some  time  ago  the  Queen  of  beauty,  but 
aow,  Agnes,  I  am  the  Queen  of  Sorrow." 

"  You  have  had  your  share  of  soitow,  my 
poor  stricken  creature,"  rephed  Agnes,  heav- 

ily. 

"  But  there  is,  Agnes,  a  melancholy  beauty 
in  sorrow — it  is  so  sweet  to  be  sad.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  single  star  in  the  sky,  Ag- 
nes ?  " 

"Yes,  love,  often." 

"  Well,  that  is  like  soitow,  or  rather  that 
is  like  me.  Does  it  not  always  seem  to 
moum,  and  to  mourn  ^ilone,  but  the  moment 
that  another  star  aiises  then  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  it  seems  no  more  to  mourn  in 
the  sohtude  of  heaven." 

"Agnes  looked  at  her  with  sad  but  earnest 
admiration,  and  exclaimed  in  a  quivering 
voice  as  she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom, 

"  Oh  Jane,  Jane,  how  vay  heart  loves  you  ! 
The  day  is  coming,  my  sister — our  sweetest, 
our  youngest,  our  dearest — the  day  is  com- 
ing \vhe3i  we  will  see  you  no  more — when 
your  sorrows  and  your  joys,  whether  real  or 
imaginary — when  all  the  unsettled  evidences 
of  goodness,  which  nothing  could  destroy, 
will  be  gone  ;  and  you  with  all  you've  suf- 
fered— with  all  your  hopes  and  fears,  will  be 
no  longer  present  for  our  hearts  to  gather 
about.  Oh  my  sister,  my  sister !  how  will 
the  old  man  li^'e  !  He  will  not — he  will  not. 
We  see  ah-eady  that  he  suffers,  and  what  it 
costs  him  to  be  silent.  His  gait  is  feeble  and 
his  form  is  ah-eady  bent  since  the  hand  of 
affliction   has  come  upon   you.     Y'et,  Jane, 


Jane,  we  could  bear  all,  provided  you  were 
permitted  to  remain  with  us  !  Your  voice — 
your  voice — and  is  the  day  so  soon  to  come 
when  we  will  not  hear  it  ?  when  our  eyes  will 
no  more  rest  upon  you  ?  And  " — added  the 
affectionate  girl,  now  overcome  by  her  feel- 
ings, lading  her  calm  sister's  head  at  the 
same  time  upon  her  bosom,  "  and  when  those 
locks  so  brow-n  and  rich  that  your  Agnes's 
hands  have  so  often  dressed,  will  be  mould 
ering  in  the  grave,  and  that  face — oh,  the 
seal  of  death  is  upon  your  pale,  pale  cheek, 
my  sister  I — my  sister  I  "  She  could  say  no 
more,  but  kissed  Jane's  lips,  and  pressing 
her  to  her  heai-t,  she  wej)t  in  a  long  fit  of 
irrepressible  grief. 

Jane  looked  up  with  a  pensive  gaze  into 
Agnes's  face,  and  as  she  calmly  dried  her  sis- 
ter's tears,  said  : — 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  Agnes,  that  I  w^ho  am 
the  Queen  of  Sorrow  cannot  weep.  I  re- 
semble some  generous  princess,  who  though 
rich,  gives  away  her  wealth  to  the  needy  in 
such  abundance  that  she  is  always  i^oor  her- 
self. I  who  weejD  not,  supj)ly  you  all  with 
tears,  and  cannot  find  one  for  myself  when 
I  want  it.     Indeed  so  it  seems,  my  sister." 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  Jane — too  true,  too 
true,  my  darling." 

"Agnes,  I  could  tell  you  a  secret.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  I  am  the  Queen  of 
Sorrow." 

"Alas,  it  is  not,  my  sweet  innocent." 

"I  have  the  secret  here,"  said  she,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  no  one  suspects 
that  I  have.  The  cause  why  I  am  the  Queen 
of  Sorrow  is  indeed  here — here.  But  come, 
I  do  not  much  like  this  arbor  somehow. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  reason  for  it,  but  I  for- 
get it.     Let  us  walk  elsewhere." 

This  was  the  arbor  of  osiers  in  which 
Osborne  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  passion, 
said  that  if  during  his  travels  he  found  a  girl 
more  beautiful,  he  w^ould  cease  to  love  Jane, 
and  to  write  to  her — an  expression  whicli,  as 
the  reader  knows,  exercised  afterwai'ds  a 
melancholy  jDower  upon  her  intellect. 

Agnes  and  she  proceeded  as  she  desired, 
to  saunter  about,  which  they  did  for  the 
most  part  in  silence,  except  wlien  she  wished 
to  stop  and  make  an  observation  of  her  own 
free  will.  Her  step  was  slow,  her  face  pale, 
and  her  gait,  alas,  quite  feeble,  and  evidently 
that  of  a  Avorn  frame  and  a  broken  heart. 

For  some  time  past,  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  she  was  a  foredoomed  crea- 
ture, and  a  cast-away,  at  least  her  allusions 
to  this  were  less  frequent  than  before — a 
cii'cumstance  whicli  Dr.  M'Comiick  said  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  favorable  symptom 
he  had  yet  seen  in  her  case. 

Upon   this   day,    however,  she   sauntered 
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about  in  silence,  and  passed  from  place  to 
place,  followed  by  Agnes  ;  like  the  waning 
moon,  accompanied  by  her  faithful  and  at- 
tendant stai". 

After  having  passed  a  green  field,  she 
came  upon  the  road  with  an  intention  of 
crossing  it,  and  going  down  by  the  river  to 
the  yew  tree,  which  during  all  her  walks  she 
never  failed  to  visit.  Here  it  Avas  tliat,  for 
the  second  time,  she  met  poor  Fanny  Mor- 
gan, the  unsettled  victim  of  treachery  more 
criminal  still  than  that  which  had  been 
practised  upon  herself. 

"  You  are  the  bonnie  Fa^vn  of  Springvale 
that's  gone  mad  with  love,"  said  the  unhappy 
creatui'e. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Jane,  "you  are  mis- 
taken.    I  am  the  Queen  of  Sorrow." 

"  I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow,"  said  the 
other.  "  Everything's  read}',  but  I  can't 
find  Wilham.  Did  you  see  him  ?  But 
maybe  you  may,  and  if  you  do — oh  speak  a 
word  for  me,  but  one  word,  and  tell  him  that 
all's  ready,  and  that  Fanny's  waiting,  and 
that  he  must  not  break  his  promise." 

"  You  are  very  happy  to  be  manied  to- 
moiTow." 

"Yes,"  rej^lied  the  other  smiling — "I  am 
happ3'  enovigh  now  ;  but  when  we  are  mai'- 
ried — when  William  makes  me  his  wife, 
people  won't  look  down  on  me  any  longer. 
I  wish  I  coiild  find  him,  for  oh,  my  heart  is 
sick,  and  will  be  sick,  imtil  I  see  him.  If 
he  knew  how  I  was  treated,  he  would  not 
suffer  it.  If  you  see  him,  wiU  you  promise 
to  tell  him  that  all's  ready,  and  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him? — WiU  you,  my  bonnie 
lady  ? '' 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  secret,"  said  Jane — 
"  they  don't  know  at  home  that  I  got  the 
letter  at  all — but  I  did,  and  have  read  it — 
he  is  coming  home — coming  home  to  die — 
that's  what  makes  me  the  Queen  of  Sorrow. 
Do  you  ever  weep  ?  " 

"  No,  but  they  took  the  baby  from  me, 
and  beat  me — my  brother  John  did ;  but 
William  was  not  near  to  take  my  part  ?  " 

"Who  will  you  have  at  the  wedding ? " 

"  I  have  no  bride's  maid  yet — but  may  be 
you  would  be  that  for  me,  my  bonnie  lady. 
John  said  I  disgraced  them  ;  but  surely  I 
only  loved  William.  I  wish  to-morrow  was 
past,  and  that  he  would  remove  my  shame — 
I  could  then  be  proud,  but  now  I  cannot." 

"  And  what  are  you  ashamed  of  ?  It  is  no 
shame  to  love  him." 

"  No,  no,  and  all  would  be  well  enough, 
but  that  they  beat  me  and  took  away  tlie 
baby — my  brother  John  did." 

"  But  did  William  ever  swear  to  you,  that 
if  he  met  a  girl  more  beautiful,  he  would 
cease  to  love  you,  and  to  write  to  you  ?  " 


"  No,  he  promised  to  marry  me." 

"  And  do  yoit  know  why  he  does  not  ?  " 

"If  I  could  find  him  he  would.  Oh,  il 
you  see  him,  will  you  tell  him  that  I'm  wait- 
ing, and  that  all's  ready  ?  " 

"  You,"  said  Jane,  "  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  sin." 

"  So  they  said,  and  that  I  brought  myself 
to  shame  too.  But  William  -ttill  take  away 
that  if  I  could  find  him." 

"You  told  an  indirect  falsehood  to  your 
father — you  concealed  the  truth — and  now 
the  hand  of  God  is  upon  you.  There  is 
nothing  for  you  now  but  death." 

"  I  don't  like  death — it  took  away  my  baby 
— if  they  would  give  me  back  my  baby  I 
would  not  care — except  John — I  would  hide 
from  him." 

"  William's  married  to  another  and  dpng, 
so  that  you  ma}'  become  a  queen  of  sorrow 
too — would  you  like  that — sorrow  is  a  sweet 
thing." 

"How  coiild  he  many  another,  and  be 
jDromised  to  me  ?  " 

"  Is  your  heart  cold?  "  inquired  Jane. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other  smiling,  "  indeed 
I  am  to  be  manied  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Let  me  see  you  early  in  the  morning,'* 
said  Jane — "if  you  do,  perhaps  I  may  give 
you  this,"  showing  the  letter.  "Your  heari 
cannot  be  cold  if  you  keej)  it — I  carry  it  here,'^ 
said  she,  putting  her  hand  to  her  bosom — 
"but  I  need  not,  for  mine  will  be  warm 
enough  soon." 

"  Mine's  warm  enough  too,"  said  the  other. 

"  If  WiUiam  comes,  you  wiU  find  jjoison 
on  his  lips,"  said  Jane,  "  and  that  will  kill 
3'ou — the  j^oison  of  j)olluted  lips  would  kill 
a  thousand  faithful  hearts— it  would — and 
there  is  nothing  for  treacliery  but  soiTOW. 
Be  sorrowful — be  sorrowful— it  is  the  only 
thing  to  ease  a  deserted  heart — it  eases 
mine." 

"But  then  they  say  you're  crazed  with 
love." 

"No,  no — with  sorrow;  but  listen,  never 
violate  truth — never  be  guilty  of  falsehood  ; 
if  you  do,  you  will  become  unhappy  ;  and  if 
you  do  not,  the  light  of  God's  countenance 
will  shine  upon  you." 

"Indeed  it  is  no  lie,  for  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there  to-morrow  is  the  day" 

"I  think  I  love  you,"  said  the  gentle  and 
affectionate  Jane.  "  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  my 
sister  Agnes  does  Avhen  I  ask  her." 

"  Whv  shotildn't  I,  my  bonnie,  bonnie 
lady  ?  my  shouldn't  I  ?  Oh  !  indeed,  but 
you  are  bonnie,  and  3'et  be  crazed  with  love  ! 
Well,  well,  he  will  never  comb  a  gray  head 
that  deserted  the  bonnie  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale." 

Jane,  who  was  much  the  taller,  stooped, 
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and  with  a  smile  of  melauclioly,  but  uncon- 
scious sympathy,  kissed  the  foiiom  creature's 
hps,  and  after  beckoning  Agnes  to  follow 
her,  passed  on. 

That  embrace  !  "Who  could  describe  its 
character  ?  Oh !  man,  man^  and  woman, 
woman,  think  of  this  ! 

Agnes,  alter  Jane  and  she  had  returned 
home,  found  that  a  search  had  been  insti- 
gated during  their  absence  for  the  letter 
which  Charles  had  written  to  his  father. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  anxious  to  return  it,  had  missed 
it  fi-om  among  his  papers,  and  felt  seiiously 
concerned  at  its  disappearance. 

"  I  only  got  it  to  read  to  the  family,"  said 
he,  "  and  what  am  I  to  say,  or  what  can  I  j 
say,  when  ]\Ir.  Osborne  asks  me,  as  he  will,  ' 
to  return  it  ?     Agnes,  do  you  know  anything 
of  it?" 

Agnes,  who,  from  .the  interview  between 
Jane  and  the  unsettled  Fanny  !Morgan,  saw  j 
at  once  that  it  had  got,  by  some  means  un-  j 
knoAvn  to  the  family,  into  her  sister's  hands,  j 
knew  not  exactly  in  what  terms  to  reply.  [ 
She  saw  too,  that  Jane  looked  upon  the  pos-  i 
session  of  the  letter  as  a  secret,  and  in  her  j 
presence  she  felt  that  considering  her  sister's  i 
view  of  the  matter,  and  her  state  of  mind,  j 
she  could  not,  without  pressing  too  severely  j 
on  the  gentle  creature's  sorrow,  inform  her  | 
father  of  the  truth,  j 

"  Papa,"  said  the  admirable  and  consider-  I 
ate  girl,  "  the  letter  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  j 
foiuid.  I  beg  of  you  papa,  I  beg  of  you  not  ' 
to  be  uneasy  about  it ;  it  mill  be  found." 

This  she  said  in  a  tone  as  significant  as  I 
possible,  with  a  hope  that  her  father  might  ' 
infer  from  her  manner  that  Jane  had  the  let- ' 
ter  in  question.  , 

The  old  man  looked  at  Agues,   and  ap-  | 
peai'ed  as  if  striding  to  collect  the  meaning  i 
of  what  she  said,  but  he  was  not  long  j)er-  I 
mitted  to  remain  in  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. _  I 

Jane  approached  him  slowly,  and  putting 
her  hand  to  her  bosom,  took  out  the  letter 
and  placed  it  uj^on  the  table  before  him. 

"It  came  from  him"  said  she,  "and  that 
was  the  reason  why  I  put  it  next  my  heart. 
You  know,  papa,  he  is  d}ing,  and  this  letter 
is  a  message  of  death.  I  thought  that  such 
a  message  was  more  proper  from  him  to  me 
j  than  to  any  one  else.  I  have  carried  it  next 
my  heart,  and  you  may  take  it  now,  papa. 
,The  message  bus  been  delivered,  and  I  feel 
that  death  is  here — for  that  is  aU  that  he  and 
it  have  left  me.  I  am  the  star  of  son-ow-r- 
pale  and  mournful  in  the  lonely  skj'  ;  yet," 
she  added  as  she  did  on  another  occasion, 
"  we  shall  not  aU  die,  but  we  shall  be 
changed." 

"  My  sweet  child,"  said  IVIr.  Sinclair,  "  I 


am  not  angry  with  you  about  the  letter ;  1 
only  wish  you  to  keep  your  spirits  up,  and 
not  be  depressed  so  much  as  you  are."  She 
appeared  quite  exhausted,  and  replied  not 
for  some  time  ;  at  length  she  said  : 

"Papa,  mamma,  have  I  done  anything 
wrong?  If  I  have  tell  me.  Oh,  Agnes, 
Agnes,  but  my  heart  is  heavy." 

"  As  sure  as  heaven  is  above  us,  Henry," 
whispered  her  mother  to  Mr.  Sinclau-,  "  she 
is  uiDon  the  point  of  being  restored  to  her 
senses." 

"Alas,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "who  can 
tell  ?  It  may  happen  as  you  say.  Oh  how  I 
shall  bless  God  if  it  does  !  but  still,  what, 
what  will  it  be  but,  as  Dr.  M'Cormick  said, 
the  hght  before  death  ?  The  child  is  dying, 
and  she  will  be  taken  fi'om  us  for  ever,  for 
ever ! " 

Jane,  whilst  they  spoke,  looked  earnes-tly 
and  with  a  sti'ugghng  eye  into  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  were  about  her ;  but 
again  she  smiled  pensively,  and  said  : 

"I  am — I  am  the  star  of  soitow,  pale  and 
mournful  in  the  lonely  sky.  Jane  Sinclair  is 
no  more — the  Fawn  of  Spiingvale  is  no  more 
— I  am  now  nothing  but  sorrow.  I  torn  the 
queen,  but  now  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow.  Oh ! 
how  I  long  to  set  in  heaven  !  " 

She  was  then  removed  to  bed,  where  with 
her  mother  and  her  two  sisters  beside  her, 
she  lay  quiet  as  a  child,  repeating  to  herself 
— "  I  am  the  star  of  soitow,  pale  and  mourn- 
ful in  the  lonely  sky  ;  but  now  I  know  that 
I  will  soon  set  in  heaven.  Jane  Sinclair  is 
no  more — the  Fawn  of  Springvale  is  no  more. 
No— I  am  now  the  star  of  sorrow ! "  The 
melancholy  beauty  of  the  sentiment  seemed 
to  soothe  her,  for  she  continued  to  repeat 
these  words,  sometimes  aloud  and  sometimes 
in  a  sweet  voice,  imtil  she  fell  gently  asleep. 

"  She  is  asleep,"  said  Agnes,  looking  upon 
her  still  beautiful  but  moui-nful  features,  now, 
indeed  composed  into  an  expression  of  root- 
ed sorrow.  They  aU  stood  over  the  bed,  and 
looked  upon  her  for  many  minutes.  At 
length  Agnes  clasped  her  hands,  and  with  a 
suffocating  voice,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  mother,  mother,"  and  rushed 
from  the  room  that  she  might  weep  aloud 
without  awakening  the  aiSicted  one  who 
slept. 

Another  week  made  a  rapid  change  upon 
her  for  the  worse,  and  it  was  considered  ne- 
cessary to  send  for  Dr.  M'Cormick,  as  from 
her  feebleness  and  depression  they  feared 
that  her  dissolution  was  by  no  means  dis- 
tant, especially  as  she  had  for  the  last  three 
days  been  confined  to  her  bed.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  her,  his  opinion  confirmed  their 
suspicions. 

" Deal  gently  with  her  now,*  said  he  ;  "a 
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fit  or  a  parox^'sm  of  any  kind  would  be  fatal 
to  lier.  The  "dear  girl's  unhappy  race  is  run 
— her  sands  are  all  but  numbered.  This 
moment  her  thread  of  life  is  not  stronger 
than  a  gossamer."  Ere  his  departure  on 
that  occasion,  he  brought  Mi\  Sinclair  aside 
and  thus  addressed  him  : 

"Ai-e  you  aware,  sii*,  that  Mi\  Osborne's 
3on  lias  retm-ned." 

"  Not  that  he  has  actually  returned,"  re- 
plied ]Mr.  Sinclair,  "  but  I  know  that  he  is 
daily  expected." 

"He  reached  his  father's  house,"  contin- 
aed  the  doctor,  "early  3'esterday  ;  and  such 
a  pitiable  instance  of  remorse  as  he  is  I  have 
never  seen,  and  I  hope  never  shall.  His  cry 
is  to  see  your  daugliter,  that  he  may  hear  his 
forgiveness  from  her  own  lips.  He  says  he 
cannot  die  in  hope  or  in  hapijiness,  unless 
she  pju'dons  him.  This,  however,  must  not 
he — I  mean  an  interview  between  them — for 
it  would  most  assuredly  prove  fatal  to  him- 
self ;  and  sliould  she  see  him  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  moment  were  her  last." 

"I  will  visit  tlie  unhappy  young  man  my- 
self," said  her  father  ;  "  as  for  an  interview  it 
cannot  be  thought  of — even  if  they  could 
bear  it,  Charles  forgets  that  he  is  the  husband 
of  another  woman,  and  that,  consequently, 
Jane  is  nothing  to  him — and  that  such  a 
meeting  would  be  highly — grossly  impro- 
per." 

"Your  motives,  though  perfectly  just,  are 
different  from  mine,"  said  the  doctor — "I 
speak  merely  as  a  medical  man.  He  wants 
not  this  to  hurry  him  into  the  grave — he  wiU 
be  there  soon  enough." 

"Let  him  feel  repentance  towards  God," 
said  the  old  man  heavily — "  towards  my 
child  it  is  now  unavailing.  It  is  my  duty, 
as  it  shaU  be  my  endeavor,  to  fix  this  princi- 
ple in  his  heart." 

Tlie  Doctor  then  departed,  having  prom- 
ised to  see  Jane  on  the  next  day  but  one. 
This  gentleman's  opinion,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  his  beautiful  patient,  was  not  liter- 
ally correct ;  still,  although  she  lingered  lon- 
ger than  could  naturally  be  anticipated  fi'om 
her  excessive' weakness,  yet  he  was  right  in 
saying  that  her  thread  of  life  resembled  that 
of  the  gossamer. 

Li  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  she 
gave  the  first  symptom  of  a  lucid  interval ; 
still  in  point  of  fact  her  mind  was  never 
wholly  restored  to  sanity.  She  had  slept 
long  and  soundly,  and  after  awaking  rang  the 
bell  for  some  one  to  come  to  her.  This  was 
unusual,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  attended 
by  Agnes  and  her  mother. 

"  I  am  very  weak,  my  dear  mamma,"  said 
she,  "and  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
any  particrdar  complaint — I  speak  of  a  bodily 


one — ^yet  I  feel  that  my  strength  is  gone,  and 
that  you  wiU  not  be  troubled  with  your  pool 
Jane  much  longer." 

"  Do  not  think  so,  dear  love,  do  not  think 
so,"  replied  her  mother  ;  "  bear  up,  my  dar- 
ling, bear  up,  and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"Agues,"  said  she,  "come  to  me.  I  know 
not — perhaps — dear  Agnes " 

She  could  utter  no  more.  Agnes  flew  to 
her,  and  they  wept  in  each  other's  arms  for 
many  minutes. 

"I  would  be  glad  to  see  my  papa,"  she 
said,  "and  my  dear  Maria  and  William. 
Oh  mamma,  mamma,  I  suspect  that  I  have 
occasioned  you  all  much  sorrow." 

"No,  no,  no — but  more  joy  now,  my 
heart's  own  treasure,  a  thousand  times  more 
joy  than  you  ever  occasioned  us  of  sorrow. 
Do  not  think  it,  oh,  do  not  think  it." 

Her  father,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Tisiting  O^^i'les  Osborne,  now  entered  her 
bed-room,  accompanied  by  "William  and  his 
two  daughters — for , Agnes  had  flown  to  in- 
form them  of  the  happy  turn  which  had 
taken  place  in  Jane's  malady.  Wlien  he  en- 
tered, she  put  her  white  but  wasted  hand 
out,  and  raised  her  head  to  kiss  him. 

"  My  dear  papa,"  said  she,  "  it  is  so  long,^ 
I  think,  since  I  have  seen  you ;  and  Maria, 
too.  Oh,  dear  Maria,  come  to  me — but  you 
must  not  weep,  dear  sister.  Alas,  Maria," 
— for  the  poor  girl  wej^t  bittei-ly — "Oh,  my 
sister,  but  j'our  heart  is  good  and  loving. 
William" — she  kissed  him,  and  looking  ten- 
derly into  his  face,  said, 

"  Wliy,  oh,  why  are  you  all  in  tears  ?  Imi- 
tate my  papa,  dear  William.  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  !  Papa,  I  have  been — I  fear  I 
have  been — but,  indeed,  I  remember  when  I 
dreaded  as  much.  My  heart,  my  heart  ia 
heavy  when  I  think  of  all  the  grief  and  afflic- 
tion I  must  have  occasioned  you  ;  but  you 
vnll  all  forgive  your  poor  Jane,  for  you  know 
she  would  not  do  so  if  she  could  avoid  it. 
Papa,  how  pale  and  careworn  you  look !  as, 
indeed,  you  all  do.  Oh,  God  help  me.  I 
see,  I  see — I  read  on  your  sorrowful  faces 
the  history  of  all  you  have  suffered  on  my 
account." 

They  all  cherished,  and  petted,  and  sooth- 
ed the  sweet  creature  ;  and,  indeed,  rejoiced 
over  her  as  if  she  had  been  restored  to  them 
from  the  dead. 

"Papa,  would  you  get  me  the  Bible,"  she 
continued.  "I  msh  if  possible  to  console  you 
and  the  rest  ;  and  mamma,  j^ou  will  think 
when  I  am  gone  of  that  which  I  am  about  to 
show  you  ;  think  of  it  all  of  you,  for  indeed 
an  early  death  is  sometimes  a  great  blessing 
to  those  who  ai'e  taken  away.  Alas !  who 
can  say  when  it  is  not  ?  " 

They  assisted  her  to  sit  up  in  the  bed. 
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auJ  after  turning  over  tlie  leaves  of  the 
Bible,  she  read  iii  a  voice  of  low  impressive 
melody  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-seventh 
chapter  of  Isaiah. 

"  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man 
taketh  it  to  heart ;  and  merciful  men  are 
taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  Hghteous 
is  taken   aivay  from  the  evil  to  come.      HJE 

aWAT.T.  ENTER  INTO  PEACE." 

"  Oh  !  many  a  death,"  she  continued,  "  is 
wept  for  and  lamented  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives, who  coiisider  not  that  those  for  whom 
they  weep  may  be  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come.  I  feel  that  I  am  unable  to  speak 
much,  but  it  is  your  Jane's  request,  that  the 
consolation  to  be  found,  not  only  in  this 
passage,  but  in  this  book,  may  be  apphed  to 
your  hearts  Avhen  I  am  gone." 

This  effort,  slight  as  it  was,  enfeebled  her 
much,  and  she  lay  silent  for  some  time  ;  and 
such  was  their  anxiety,  neither  to  excite  nor 
disturb  her,  that  although  their  hetirts  were 
overflowing  they  restrained  themselves,  so 
far*  as  to  permit  no  starthng  symptoms  of 
grief  to  be  either  seen  or  heard.  After  a 
little  time,  however,  she  spoke  again  : — 

"My  poor  bird,"  said  she,  "I  fear  I  have 
neglected  it.  Deai-  Agnes  would  you  let  me 
see  it — I  long  to  see  it."  Agues  in  a  few 
minutes  retiu-ned  and  placed  the  bird  in  her 
bosom.  She  caressed  it  for  a  short  time, 
-and  then  looking  at  it  earnestly  said — 

"Is  it  possible,  that  you  too,  my  Ariel, 
are  drooj)ing?" 

This  indeed  was  true.  The  bird  had  been 
for  some  time  past  as  feeble  and  dehcate  as 
if  its  fate  were  bound  up  with  that  of  its  un- 
happy mistress— whether  it  was  that  the 
sight  of  it  revived  some  recollection  th'at  dis- 
turbed her,  or  whether  this  brief  interval  of 
reason  Avas  as  much  as  exhausted  natuj-e 
could  afford  on  one  occasion,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  after  looking  on 
it  for  some  time,  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
bosom  and  asked,  "  Where,  where  is  the  let- 
ter ?  " 

"WTiat  letter,  my  darling?"  said  her 
father. 

"  Is  not  Charles  unhappy  and  dying  ?  "  she 
said. 

"He  is  iU,  my  love,"  said  her  father, 
"but  not  dying,  we  trust." 

"It  is  not  here,"  she  said,  searching  her 
bosom,  "  it  is  not  here — but  it  matters  noth- 
ing now — it  was  a  message  of  death,  and  the 
message  has  been  delivered.  Sorrow— sor- 
row— sorrow — how  beautiful  is  that  word — 
there  is  but  one  other  in  the  language  that 
surpasses  it,  and  that  is  mourn.  Oh  !  how 
beautiful  is  that  too— how  delicately  expres- 
sive. Weep  is  violent ;  but  moiu*n,  the  grad- 
ual but  tearless  grief  that  wastes  gently — 


that  disappoints  death,  for  we  die  not  but 
only  cease  to  be.  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow, 
pale  and  mournful  in  the  lonely  sky — well, 
that  is  one  consolation — when  I  set  I  shall 
set  in  heaven." 

They  knew  by  experience  that  any  attempt 
at  comfQrt  would  then  produce  more  evil 
than  good.  For  near  two  hours  she  uttered 
to  herself  in  a  low  chant,  "I  am  the  star  of 
sorrow,  etc.,"  after  which  she  sank  as  before 
into  a  i^rofound  slumber. 

Her  intervals  of  reason,  as  death  ap- 
proached, were  mercifully  extended.  "Whilst 
they  lasted,  nothing  could  surpass  the  noble 
standard  of  Chi'istian  duty  by  which  her  feel- 
ings and  moral  sentiments  were  regulated. 
For  a  fortnight  after  this,  she  sank  with  such 
a  certain  but  imperceptible  approximation 
towards  death  that  the  eyes  even  of  affection 
could  scai'cely  notice  the  gradations  of  its 
apjDroach. 

During  this  melancholy  period,  her  father 
was  summoned  uj:>on  an  occasion  which  was 
strongly  calculated  to  try  the  sincerity  of  his 
Christian  professions.  Not  a  day  passed  that 
he  did_  not  forget  his  own  sorrows,  and  the 
reader  knows  how  heavily  they  pressed  ujion 
him — in  order  to  23rej)are  the  mind  of  his 
daughter's  destroyer  for  the  aA\'ful  change 
which  death  vfas  about  to  ojoen  upon  his  soul. 
He  reasoned — he  prayed — he  wept— he  tri- 
umphed— yes,  he  triumphed,  nor  did  he  ever 
leave  the  death-bed  of  Charles  Osborne,  until 
he  had  succeeded  in  fixing  his  heart  upon 
that  God  "  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner." 

A  far  heavier  trial  upon  the  Christian's 
fortitude,  however,  was  soon  to  come  upon 
him.  Jane,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  nowa.i 
the  veiy  portals  of  heaven.  For  hours  in 
the  day  she  was  perfectly  rational ;  but  again 
she  would  wander  into  her  chant  of  sorrow, 
as  much  fi'om  weakness  as  from  the  oi'iginal 
cause  of  her  malady ;  for  upon  this  it  is 
diJB&cult  if  not  impossible  to  detei'mine. 

On  the  last  evening,  however,  that  her 
father  ever  attended  Charles  Osborne,  he 
came  home  as  usuiil,  and  was  about  to  in- 
quire how  Jane  felt,  when  Maria  come  to  him 
with  eyes  which  weeping  had  made  red,  and 
said — 

"  Oh  papa — I  fear — we  all  fear,  that — I 
cannot  utter  it — I  cannot — I  cannot — Ob 
papa,  at  last  the  hour  we  fear  is  come." 

"  Remember,  my  child,  that  you  ai-e  speak- 
ing," said  this  heroic  Christian,  "  remember 
that  you  are  si:)eaking  to  a  Christian  father, 
who  will  not  set  up  his  affections,  nor  his 
weaknesses,  nor  his  passions  against  the  will 
of  God." 

"  Oh,  but  papa— Jane,  Jane  "—she  burst 
into  bitter  tears  for  more  than  a  minute,  and 
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then  added— "Jane,  papa,  is  d}-ing — leaving 
■us  at  lad  !  " 

"M:ina,"said  he,  calmly,  "leave  me  for 
some  minutes.  You  know  not,  dear  child, 
what  my  struggles  have  been.  Leave  me 
now — this  is  the  trial  I  fear— and  now  must 

I,  and  so  must  you  all — but  now  must  / 

Oh,  leave  me,  leave  me." 

He  knelt  down  and  prayed  ;  but  in  less 
than  tlu'ee  minutes,  Agnes,  armed  with 
Affection — commanding  and  absolute  it  was 
from  that  loving  sister — came  to  him. 

She  laid  her  hand  iq^ou  his  arm,  and 
pressed  it.  "  Papa  !  " — "  I  know  it,"  said  he, 
"  she  is  going  ;  but,  Agnes,  we  must  be  Ghris- 
Jia/i.s." 

"  We  must  be  listers,  papa  ;  and  ah,  papa, 
Bui'ely,  surely  this  is  a  moment  in  which  the 
father  may  forget  the  Christian.  Jesus  wept 
for  a  stranger  ;  what  would  He  not  have  done 
for  a  brother  or  a  sister  ?  " 

"Agnes,  Agnes,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
row, inexpressibly  deep,  "  is  this  taxing  me 
with  ^vant  of  affection  for — for — " 

She  flimg  herself  upon  his  breast.  "  Oh, 
papa,  forgive  me,  forgive  me — I  am  not  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  high  and  holy  prin- 
ciples from  which  j'ou  act.  Forgive  me  ;  and 
surely  if  you  ever  forgave  me  on  any  occasion, 
you  will  on  this." 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  said  he,  "  you  scarcely  ever 
i-equu'ed  my  forgiveness,  and  less  now  than 
ever ^  even  if  you  had.  Come — I  will  go  ; 
and  may  the  Lord  support  and  strengthen 
us  all !     Your  mother — your  poor  mother  !  " 

On  entering  the  room  of  the  dying  gii-1, 
they  found  her  pale  cheek  laid  against  that 
of  her  other  parent,  whose  arms  were  about 
her,  as  if  she  would  hold  them  in  love  and 
tenderness  for  evei',  ^\'lien  she  saw  them  ap- 
proacli,  she  raised  her  head  feebly,  and  said — 

"  Is  that  my  papa  ?  my  beloved  papa  ?  " 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  once  more  to 
heaven  for  support — but  for  upwards  of  half 
a  minute  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked  vrith 
power  that  evinced  the  full  force  of  what  he 
suffered — 

"  I  am  here,  I  am  here,"  he  at  length  said, 
with  difficulty. 

"  And  that  is  Agnes  ? "  she  inquired. 
"  Agnes,  come  near  me  ;  and  do  not  be 
angry,  dear  Agnes  that  I  die  on  mamma's 
bosom  and  not  on  yours." 

Agnes  could  only  seize  her  pale  hand  and 
bathe  it  in  tears.  "Angry  with  you — you 
living  angel — oh,  who  ever  was,  or  could  be, 
my  sister ! " 

"  You  all  love  me  too  much,"  she  said. 
"  Maria,  it  grieves  me  to  see  your  grief  so 
excessive — "W'illiam,  oh  why,  Avhy  A\dll  you 
weep  so  ?  Is  it  because  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
Dains  and  sorrows  of  this  unhappy  life,  and 


to  enter  into  peace,  that  you  all  grieve  thuB 
bitterly.  Beheve  me — and  I  know  this  wdlS 
reheve  my  p.ipa's  heart — and  all  your  hearts 
— will  it  not  yours,  my  mamma  ? — it  is  this 
— your  Jane,  yovu'  own  Jane  is  not  afratl 
TO  DIE.  Her  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  Rock  oi 
Age&— the  Eock  of  her  salvation.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  my  brief  existence  has  been 
marked  at  its  close  with  care  and  sonx)w  ; 
but  these  cares  and  sorrows  have  brought 
me  the  sooner  to  that  place  where  aU  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  my  eyes.  Let  my  fate, 
too,  be  a  warning  to  young  creatures  like 
myself,  never  to  suffer  their  affection  for  any 
object  to  overmaster  their  sense  and  their 
reason.  I  cherished  the  passion  of  my  heart 
too  much,  when  I  ought  to  have  checked  and 
restrained  it — and  now,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  ^Miy,  that  I  go  down  in  the  very 
flower  of  my  youth  to  an  early  grave." 

Agnes  caught  the  dear  girl's  hands  when 
she  had  concluded,  and  looking  with  a 
breaking  heart  into  her  face,  said — 

"And  oh,  my  sister,  my  sister,  are  you 
leaving  us — are  you  leaving  us  for  ever,  my 
sister  ?  Life  will  be  nothing  to  me,  my  Jane, 
without  you — how,  how  will  your  Agnee 
Hve  ?  '= 

"I  doubt  we  are  only  disturbing  oui 
cherished  one,"  said  her  father.  "Let  oui 
child's  last  moments  be  calm — and  her  sou!? 
— oh  let  it  not  be  di-awn  back  from  its  hopes, 
to  this  earth  and  its  affections." 

"  Papa,  pray  for  me,  and  they  wall  join 
with  you— pray  for  your  poor  Jane  while  it 
is  yet  time — the  prayer  of  the  righteous 
availeth  much." 

Earnest,  indeed,  and  melancholy,  was  that 
last  prayer  offered  up  on  behaK  of  the  de- 
parting girl.  "When  it  Avas  concluded  there 
Avas  a  short  silence,  as  if  they  wished  not  to 
break  in  upon  what  they  considered  the 
as2Jirations  of  the  dying  sufferei*.  At  length 
the  mother  thought  she  felt  her  child's  cheek 
press  against  her  own  with  a  passive  weight 
that  alarmed  her. 

"Jane,  my  love,"  said  she,  "do  you  not 
feel  your  soul  refreshed  by  yoiu'  father's 
prayer  ?  " 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this,  and  on 
looking  more  closely  at  her  countenance  of 
sorrow,  the}'  found  that  her  gentle  spirit  had 
risen  on  the  incense  of  her  father's  prayer  to 
heaven.  The  mother  clasped  her  hands, 
whilst  the  head  of  her  departed  daughter 
still  lay  upon  her  bosom. 

"  Oh  God  !  oh  God !  "  said  she,  "  our  idol 
is  gone — is  gone  !  " 

"  Gone ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man  ;  "  now, 
oh  Lord,  surely — siu-ely  the  father's  giief 
may  be  allowed,"  and  he  burst,  as  he  spoke, 
into  a  paroxysm  of  uncontrollable  sorrow. 
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"And  what  am  I  to  do — who  am — oh  woe, 
woe — who  was,  her  mother  ?  " 

To  the  scene  that  ensued,  what  pen  could 
do  justice — we  cannot,  and  consequently 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers, 
whose  indulgence  we  crave  for  our  many 
failures  and  eiTors  in  the  conduct  of  this 
[melancholy  story. 

'  Thus  passed  the  latter  days  of  the  unhappy 
Jane  Sinclair,  of  whose  Hfe  nothing  more 
appropriate  need  be  said,  than  that  which  she 
herself  uttered  immediately  before  her  death  : 

"  Let  my  fate  be  a  warning  to  young 
creatures  like  myself,  never  to  suffer  their 
affection  for  any  object  to  overmaster  theii' 
sense  and  their  reason.  I  cherished  the 
passion  of  my  heart  too  much,  when  I  ought 
to  have  checked  and  restrained  it — and  now, 
what  is  the  consequence '?  Why,  that  I  go 
down  in  the  very  flower  of  my  youth  t'^  an 
early  gi-ave." 

On  the  day  after  her  dissolution,  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  threw  the  whole  family 
into  renewed  sorrow  : — Early  that  morning, 
Ariel,  her  dove,  was  found  dead  upon  her 
bosom,  as  she  lay  out  in  the  composure  of 
death. 

"Remove  it  not,"  said  her  father;  "it 
shall  be  buried  with  her  ; "  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly placed  upon  her  bosom  in  the  coffin. 

Seldom  was  a  larger  fun«ral  train  seen. 


than  that  which  attended  her  remains  to  the 
grave-yard  ;  and  rarely  was  sorrow  so  deeply 
felt  for  any  being  so  young  and  so  unhappy, 
as  that  which  moved  all  hearts  for  the  fate 
of  the  beautiful  but  vmfortunate  Jane  Sin- 
clair— the  far-famed  Fa^vn  of  SjDiingvale. 

One  other  fact  we  have  to  record  :  Jane's 
funeral  had  arrived  but  a  few  minutes  at  the 
grave,  when  another  funeral  train  appeai'ed 
slowly  approaching  the  place  of  death.  It 
was  that  of  Charles  Osborne  ! 

The  last  our  readers  may  have  anticipated. 
From  the  day  of  Jane's  death  the  heart  of 
the  old  man  gradually  declined.  He  looked 
about  him  in  vain  for  his  beloved  one.  Nignt 
and  day  her  name  was  never  out  of  his 
mouth.  It  is  time  he  prayed,  he  read,  he 
availed  himself  of  all  that  the  pious  exercises 
of  a  Christian  man  could  contribute  to  the 
alleviation  of  his  sorrow.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
In  vain  did  his  wife,  son,  and  daughters 
strive  to  soothe  and  console  him.  The  old 
man's  heart  was  broken.  His  beloved  one 
was  gone,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
main behind  her.  A  gradual  decay  of  bodily 
strength,  and  an  utter  breaking  down  of  his 
spirits,  brought  about  the  consummation 
which  they  all  dreaded.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  months  and  a  half,  the  old  man  was 
laid  in  the  same  grave  that  contained  his  be- 
loved one — and  he  was  happy. 


Voull— § 
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LhA  DHU; 

oe,  the  daek  dat. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose 
scenery  is  more  sweetly  diversified,  or  more 
dehcately  shaded  away  into  that  exquisite 
variety  of  surface  which  presents  us  with 
those  wavy  outhnes  of  beauty  that  softly 
melt  into  each  other,  than  is  that  of  our  own 
green  island.  Alas  !  how  many  deej)  val- 
leys, wild  glens,  gi-een  meadows,  and  pleas- 
ant hamlets,  lie  scattered  over  the  bosom  of 
a  couuti'y,  peopled  by  inhabitants  who  are 
equally  moved  by  the  impulses  of  mirth  and 
sorrow ;  each  valley,  and  glen,  and  pleasant 
hamlet  marked  by  some  tearful  remembrance 
of  humble  calamity  of  which  the  world  never 
hears.  How  httle  do  its  proud  nobihty 
know  of  the  fair  and  still  beauty  which  marks 
the  unbroken  silence  of  its  most  delightful 
retreats,  or  of  the  unassuming  records  of 
love  or  sorrow,  which  pass  down  through 
a  single  generation,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the 
rapid  stream  of  life.  We  do  not  love  to  re- 
member soiTOw,  but  its  traces,  notwith- 
standing, are  always  the  most  uneffaceable, 
and,  what  is  strange  as  time,  its  movuTiful 
imprint  remains  ever  the  longest  upon  the 
heart  that  is  most  mirthful.  We  talk  not 
now  of  the  hollow  echo,  hke  mirth,  which 
comes  from  thousands  only  because  the  soul 
is  wanting.  No  ;  but  we  say  that  as  the 
diamond  is  found  in  the  darkness  of  the 
mine,  as  the  hghtning  shoots  with  most 
vivid  flashes  from  the  gloomiest  cloud,  so 
does  mirthfuluess  frequently  proceed  from  a 
heart  susceptible  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
Many  and  true  are  the  simple  tales  of  Irish 
Ufe  which  could  prove  this.  Many  a  fair 
laughing  girl  who  has  danced  in  happiness. 
Light  as  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  has  been 
suddenly  left  in  darkness,  bowed  do-wn  in 
youth  and  beauty  to  the  gi-ave,  and  though 
the  little  circle  of  which  she  was  the  centre 
may  have  been  disturbed  by  her  untimely 
fate,  yet  in  brief  space,  except  to  a  few  yearn- 
ing and  stricken  hearts  who  could  not  forget 
her  who  was  once  their  pride  and  hope,  her 
memory  has  passed  away  hke  a  sohtar'y 
bii'd,  viewed  as  it  goes  over  us,  and  followed 
wistfuUy,   by  the  eye,  tmtil   by  degrees  it 


lessens  and  lessens— becomes  dim — theu 
fades  into  a  speck,  and  ultimately  melts  into 
the  blue  distance  of  heaven.  One  such  a 
"  simple  annal,"  brought  about  by  the  in- 
scrutable hand  that  guides  the  destinies  of 
Ufe,  we  are  now  about  to  present  to  our 
readers.  AVere  it  the  mere  creation  of  our 
fancy,  it  might  receive  many  of  those  embel- 
Hshments  at  oui*  hand  with  which  we  scruple 
not  to  adorn  the  shadowy  ideahties  of  fiction. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  those  distressing 
reaUties  so  often  produced  by  the  indulgence 
of  vehement  passion,  that  we  are  compelled 
by  the  melancholy  severity  of  its  truth  to 
give  the  details  of,  not,  alas,  as  we  could  have 
wished  them  to  happen,  but  simply  as  they 
occurred. 

The  village  of  Ballydhas  was  situated  in 
the  bosom  of  as  sweet  a  valley  as  ever  glad- 
dened the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  man  to  look 
upon.  Contentment,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
walked  step  by  step  vnth  its  happ}'  inhabi- 
tants. The  people  were  marked  by  a  pastoral 
simplicity  of  manners,  such  as  is  stiU  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  remote  and  secluded 
hamlets  of  L'eland.  The  vale  was  green  and 
shelving,  having  its  cornfields,  its  pasturage, 
and  its  patches  of  fii',  poplar,  and  mountain- 
ash  intermingled,  and  creeping  up  on  each 
side  in  wild  but  quiet  beauty  to  the  very 
moimtain  tops  that  enclosed  it.  At  the  head 
of  the  glen  reposed  a  small  clear  sheet  of 
water,  as  calm  and  uni-uffled  as  the  \illage 
itself.  By  this  sweet  lake  was  fed  the  pure 
stream  which  murmured  down  between  the 
banks,  here  and  there  opened,  and  occasion- 
ally covered  by  hazel,  black-thorn,  or  birches. 
As  it  approached  the  village  the  scenery 
about  it  became  more  soft  and  tranquil.  The 
banks  spread  away  into  meadows  flower- 
spangled  and  green  ;  the  fields  became 
richer  ;  the  com  waved  to  the  soft  breezes  of 
summer  ;  the  noon-day  smoke  of  the  dinner 
fires  rose  up,  and  was  gently  borne  away  to 
the  more  wide-spread  scene  of  grandeur  and 
cultivation  that  lay  in  the  champaign  country 
below  it.  On  each  side  of  the  glen  were 
masses   of  rock   and  precipices,  just  large 
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enough  to  give  sufficient  wildness  and 
picturesque  beauty  to  a  \'iew  which  in  itself 
was  calm  and  serene.  In  the  distance  about 
a  mile  to  the  north,  stood  out  a  bold  but 
storm-vexed  headland,  that  heaved  back  the 
mighty  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  a 
glimpse  could  be  caught  fi'om  an  eminence 
above  the  village.  Nothing  indeed  could  be 
finer  than  the  booming  fury  of  the  giant 
billows,  as  they  shivered  themselves  into 
spray,  and  thundered  around  the  gloomy 
caverns  of  the  headland,  especially  when  con- 
strasted  with  the  calm  sense  of  peace  and 
security  which  reposed  upon  the  neat  white 
village  in  the  glen. 

How  sweet  of  a  summer  Sabbath  morning 
to  sit  upon  the  brow  of  this  dehghtful  val- 
ley, and  contemplate  in  the  Hght  dreams  of 
a  happy  heart  its  humble  images  of  aU  that 
is  pure,  and  peaceful,  and  soothing  in  life  ; 
the  httle  bustle  of  prejjaration  for  the  cheer- 
ful but  solemn  duties  of  the  day  ;  the  glad 
voices  of  bright-faced  boys  and  giiis,  eager 
to  get  on  their  Sunday  clothes  ;  the  busy 
stirring  about  of  each  tucked-up  matron, 
washing,  and  combing,  and  pinning  her  joy- 
ous httle  ones  ;  and  the  contented  father  now 
di'essed,  placidly  smoking  his  after-breakfast 
pipe,  looking  upon  theii'  little  cares,  and 
their  struggles  for  precedence  in  being 
decked  out  with  their  humble  finery  ;  now 
rebuking  an  elder  boy  for  his  impatience  and 
want  of  consideration  in  not  allowing  his 
juniors  to  get  first  dressed,  and  again  sooth- 
ing a  younger  one  until  kis  turn  came. 

"  Barney,  troth  you  ought  to  have  more 
sinse,  avick,  than  to  be  quarreUin'  wid  poor 
Jemmy  about  gettin'  an  you.  Don't  you 
know  he's  but  a  child,  an'  must  of  coorse  get 
his  little  things  an  before  you,  espishially  as 
this  is  the  first  Sunday  of  the  crathur's  new 
jacket  an'  thi'owsers.  Blood  ahve,  Barney, 
be  manly,  and  don't  make  comparishment 
wid  a  pcmiah  (child).  I  hope  you've  got  off 
your  lesson  in  the  catechiz  this  mornin',  and 
that  you  wont  have  to  hang  down  your 
head  wid  the  blush  of  shame  among  the 
houchaleens  (little  boys)  in  the  chapel  to-day. 
Go  'way,  avick,  and  rehearse  it,  an'  whin 
your  mother  finishes  him,  and  Dick,  and 
little  IVfery,  she'll  have  yourself  as  claSe  as  a 
new  sixpence." 

Then  came  the  moment  when  the  neat  and 
weU-dressed  groups  issued  out  of  their  hap- 
py homes,  and  sought  in  cheerful  compan- 
ionship with  those  of  different  creeds,  theu* 
respective  places  of  worship ;  for,  gentle 
reader,  the  inhabitants  of  BaUydhas  were,  in 
point  of  rehgion,  some  Protestant,  some 
Roman  Catholic,  and  others  Presbyterian. 
Many  a  time  have  we  seen  them  proceed  to- 
gether  in   peace  and  fi'iendship  along  the 


same  road,  until  they  separated  either  to 
church,  to  meeting,  or  to  chapel  ;  and  again 
return  on  theii-  way  home,  in  a  spirit 
equally  cordial  and  kind.  The  demon  of  po- 
htical  discord  and  religious  rancor  had  not 
come  among  them.  Each  class  in  the  par- 
ish worshipped  God  after  its  owa.  manner. 
All  were  hapijy,  and  industrious,  and  inde- 
pendent, for  they  had  not  then  been  taught 
that  they  were  slaves  and  natural  enemies 
groaning  under  the  penal  yoke  of  oppression. 

Theii'  fairs  and  mai'kets  were  equally 
peaceful.  Neither  faction-fight  nor  party- 
fight  ever  stained  the  streets  with  blood. 
The  whoop  of  strife  was  never  raised  by 
neighbor  against  neighbor,  nor  the  coat 
trailed,  nor  the  caubeen  thrown  up  into  the 
air  to  challenge  an  opposite  faction.  There 
was,  in  truth,  none  of  aU  this.  The  people 
were  moral  and  educated.  Religion  they  at- 
tended with  that  decorous  sense  of  decency 
which  always  results  from  a  sincere  percep- 
tion of  its  obUgations  and  influence. 

Yet  were  they  not  without  their  sports  and 
rustic  amusements.  Where  the  bitterness  ot 
malignity  is  absent,  cheei-fulness  has  fuli 
play,  and  candor,  ever  open  and  benevolent, 
is  the  exponent  of  mirth  and  good  wUL 
Though  theu'  fail's  and  mai'kets  were  undis- 
turbed by  the  savage  violence  of  mutual  con- 
fhct,  yet  were  they  enlivened  by  the  harmless 
pastimes  which  throw  the  charm  of  uncor- 
impted  life  over  the  human  heart  and  the  in- 
nocent scenes  from  which  it  draws  in  its 
amusements.  Life  is  harsh  enough,  and  we 
are  no  fi'iends  to  those  who  would  freeze  ita 
genial  current  by  the  gloomy  chiU  of  ascetic 
severity. 

Within  about  two  miles  of  Ballydhas  stood 
the  market  town  of  the  parish.  It  also  bore 
the  traces  of  peace  and  happiness.  Around 
it  lay  a  rich  fertile  country,  studded  with 
wai*m  homesteads,  waving  fields,  and  resi- 
dences of  a  higher  rank,  at  once  elegant  and 
fashionable.  The  gentry  were  not,  it  is  time, 
of  the  highest  class  ;  but  in  lieu  of  that  they 
were  kind,  considerate,  and  what  was  before 
all,  resident.  If  an  accidental  complaint  hap- 
pened to  be  preferred  by  one  man  against 
another,  they  generally  were  qualified  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  characters  to  administer 
justice  between  them,  without  the  risk  of 
being  misled  by  misrejaresentation.  This 
jjrevented  many  complaints  founded  in  mal- 
ice or  party-spirit,  and  consequently  reduced 
litigation  to  an  examination  of  the  vei-y  few 
cases  in  which  actual  injury  had  been  sus- 
tained. 

Many  a  fair  day  have  we  witnessed  in  this 
quiet  and  thriving  market  town.  And  it  is 
sweet  to  us — yes,  intensely  sweet  to  leave, 
for  a  moment,  the  hollow  and  slippery  path- 
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ways  of  artificial  life — of  that  unfeeling,  un- 
holy and  loathsome  selfishness  of  heart,  and 
soul,  and  countenance,  which  marks  as  with 
a  brand  of  infamy,  the  fictions  of  fashionable 
and  metroiDoUtan  society,  where  every  j^erson 
and  profession  you  meet,  is  a  lie  or  a  libel 
to  be  guarded  against.     Yes,  it  is  pleasant 
to  us  to  leave  aU  this,  and  to  go  back  in  im- 
agination to  a  fair  day  in  the  town  of  Bal- 
laghmore.     Like  an  annual  festival,  it  stole 
upon  us  with  many  yeai'ning  wish,  that  time, 
at  least  for  a  month  before,  should  be  anni- 
hilated.'   And  when  the  fair  morning  came, 
what  a  drifting  tide  of  peoj^le,  cows,  sheep, 
horses,  and  pigs,  passed  on  in  the  eager  tu- 
mult of  business,  before  our  eyes.     The  com- 
fortable farmer  in  his  best  gray  frize  ;  the 
young   man   in   spruce   cordm'oy  breeches, 
home-made  blue  coat,  and  bran  new  hat ;  the 
tidy  maiden  with  neat  bunch  of  yarn,  spun 
by  her  own  fingers,  giving  sufficient  proof 
to  her  bachelor  that  a  young  woman  of  in- 
dustrious habits  uniformly  makes  the  best 
wife  for  a  poor  man.     Various,  indeed,  were 
the   classes   that,  in   multitudinous  groups, 
drifted  towai'ds  the  fair  green.     The  spruce, 
well-mounted  horse-jockey,  with  bottle-gi-een 
coat  closely  buttoned,  tight  buckskin  inex- 
pressibles,   long-lashed    hunting-whijD,    and 
top-boots  ;  the  drover  on  his  plump  hack, 
pacing  slowly  after  his  fat  beeves  ;  the  gentle- 
man farmer,  trvmdluig  along  in  his  gig,  or 
trotting  smartly  on  a  bit  of  half-blood.     Here 
go  a  family  gi'oup,  the  children  with  new  hats 
and  ruffles,  grandfather  a  little  behind,  with 
the  hand  of  an  own  pet  boy  or  a  girl  in  his  ; 
observe  the  joy  of  their  faces;  what  complacent 
happiness  on  the  niddy  countenance  of  the 
healthy  old  man.     The  parents  are  also  hap- 
py, but   betray  the  unconscious  anxiety  of 
tiiose  who  love  their  children,  and  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  serious  duties  inseparable  from 
their  condition  ;  the  foru*  little  ones  know 
not  the  cares  of  affection,  and,  consequently, 
their  looks  are  full  of  dehght,  eagerness,  and 
cui'iosity.     What  a  tide  of  bewildered  inter- 
rogatories does  the  fifth  urchin  pour  upon 
the  ear  of  the  old  grandfather,  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  stop  the  whole  grouj),  in  order  to 
relate  the  precocious  pertinency  of  some  par- 
ticvilar  query.     There  goes  a  snug  farmer, 
his  wife,  and  good-looking  daughters,  seated 
upon  a  farm-car  that  is  tinissed  with  straw, 
covered  by  a  blue  quilt.     We  will  wager  that 
the  "good  woman"  has  somewhere  about 
the  premises  a  few  cakes  of  hard  griddle- 
bread,  to  eat  when  the}'  get  hungr^^  with  a 
glass  of  punch,  and,  it  may  be,  a  good  slice 
or  two  of   excellent   hung   beef  or   bacon. 
But  now  they  apj)roach  town,  and  the  stream 
thickens.    There  go  the  beggars,  mendicants, 
and  impostors,  showing  a  degree  of  agihty 


rather  impracticable  with  their  respective 
mala^lies,  giievous  and  deplorable  as  they 
all,  of  course,  are  ;  and  toiling  vehemently 
after  them,  hops  "Bill  i'  the  Bowl," i)itchiug 
himself  along  in  a  copper-fastened  dish,  with 
a  small  stool  or  creeiyie  supporting  each  hand. 
But  now  the  whole  sweej)  of  the  town  and 
fau'-green  open  to  us  ;  tents,  and  standings, 
and  tables,  and  roasting  and  boiling  ai-e  all 
about  us  ;  for  the  spoileen  fires  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  many  a  fat  sheep  will  be  cut  uj),  as 
well  for  those  who  have  never  tasted  mutton 
before,  as  for  hundreds  who  eat  rather  from 
hunger  than  cui'iosity.  Heavens !  what  an 
astounding  multitude  of  discordant  noises 
all  blend  into  one  hoarse,  deep,  drowsy  body 
of  sound,  for  which  we  can  find  no  suitable 
term.  Cows  lowing,  sheep  bleating,  pigs 
gi-unting,  horses  neighing,  men  shouting, 
women  screaming,  fiddlers  j^laying,  pipes 
squeeling,  youngsters  dancing,  hammericg 
uj)  of  standings  and  tents,  thumping  of 
restive  or  lazy  animals,  the  show-man's  drum, 
the  lottery-man's  speech,  the  ballad- singer's 
squall,  all  come  iipon  us  ;  and  lastly,  the  un- 
heeded sweep  of  the  death-bell,  as  it  tells 
with  sullen  tongues  that  some  poor  mortal 
has  for  ever  departed  from  the  cai'es  and 
amusements,  the  trade  and  traffic,  of  this 
transitory  hfe. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  fau'-tide  is  fuU  ; 
for  that  is  the  time  in  which  the  gi-eatest  in- 
terchange of  projDerty,  and  the  most  vigorous 
transactions  of  business,  with  all  accompany- 
ing bustle  and  acti\ity,  take  place.     For  an 
hour  or  two  this  continues.     About  three 
o'clock  the  tide  is   evidently  on   the  ebb  ; 
business  begins  to  slacken,  and  those  who 
have  their  transactions  brought  to  a  close, 
meet  their  families  and  friends  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous — always  a  public  house.     It  is 
now,  indeed,  when  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  have  passed,  and  refi'eshment  becomes 
both  grateful  and  necessary,  that  the  people 
fall  into  distinct  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
social  enjoyment.     If  two  young  folk  have 
been  for  some  time  "  coortin'  one  another," 
the  "bachelor,"  which  in  Ii'eland  means  a 
suitor,  generally  contrives  to  bring  his  friends 
and  those  of  his  sweetheart  together.     The 
very  fact  of  their  accepting  the  "  thrate,"  on 
either  side,  or  both,  is  a  good  omen,  and 
considered  tantamount  to  a  mutual  consent 
of  their  respective  connections.     This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  so  ;  for  it  often  hajDpens 
that   a  match  is  broken   off  after   many  a 
fi'iendly  compotation  has  been  held  "  upon 
the  head  of  it,"  which  means  upon  that  sub- 
ject.    Let  the  reader  stand  with  us  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  will  point  out  to  him  one 
or  two  gi'oups  who  have  met  for  the  pui-pose 
of  settling  a  marriage.     Do  you  see  that  taU 
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sthreel  of  a  fellow,  who  sHBgs  awkwardly 
along,  for  which  reason  he  is  nicknamed  by 
his  acquaintances  "  a  sling-j)oke  "  ?  Observe 
the  lazy  grotesque  rejjose  of  his  three-fea- 
tured face,  for  more  it  does  not  present,  viz. 
— mouth,  eyes,  and  nose.  His  long  legs  are 
without  ciilves,  and  he  is  in-kneed  ;  yet  the 
fellow  has  such  taste,  that  in  order  to  show 
his  shape  he  must  needs  wear  breeches  ! 
Look  at  his  coat,  which  was  made  for  him 
about  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  but  "  a 
slip  of  a  boy."  The  thin  collar  only  reaches 
to  the  upper  part  of  his  shoidder  ;  and  as 
he  is  what  is  called  "  crane-necked,"  of  coui'se 
the  distance  between  his  hat  and  the  coUar 
is  incredible.  The  arms  of  the  said  coat  are 
set  so  far  in,  that  they  appear  almost  to  meet 
behind  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  two  naked 
bones,  each  about  six  inches  in  length,  pro- 
ject fi'om  the  cviiis,  which  come  not  far  be- 
low his  elbows.  The  coat  itself  is  what  is 
called  a  jerkin  ;  and  as  the  buttons  behind 
are  half-way  ujj  his  back,  it  is  a  matter  of 
coui'se  that  the  tail,  which  runs  rapidly  to  a 
point,  is  ludicrously  scanty.  Now,  that 
youth,  who  is  probably  under  no  sense  of 
gi'atitude  to  the  graces,  has  jDut  liis  "  co- 
medher "  on  the  prettiest  gui,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  in  the  whole  parish.  The 
miserable  pitch-fork,  the  longitudinal  rake — 
we  speak  now  in  a  hay-making  sense — has 
contrived  to  oust  half  a  dozen  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best-looking  fellows  in  the  parish. 
How  he  has  done  this  is  a  mystery  to  his  ac- 
quaintances ;  but  it  is  none  to  us — we  know 
him.  The  kraken  has  a  tongue  dripping 
with  honey — one  that  would  smooth  a  new- 
ly-picked millstone.  There  they  go,  each  of 
them  laughing  and  cheerful,  except  himself  ; 
yet  the  fellow,  though  conscious  of  his  own 
influence,  enters  the  public-house  as  if  he 
were  going  on  the  forlorn  hope,  or  trailing 
his  straggling  limbs  to  confide  his  last  wishes 
to  the  ear  of  the  sheriff  or  hangman.  He  is, 
however,  an  Irishman  at  heart,  though  little 
indeed  of  the  national  beaiing  is  visible  in 
his  deportment. 

Here  again  comes  a  second  group.  Keep 
your  eye  on  that  good-humored,  ruddy-faced 
young  man,  compact  and  vigorous,  who  is 
evidently  the  wag  of  his  party.  Observe  his 
tight-fitting,  comfortable  fiize,  neat  brogues, 
and  breeches,  on  the  knees  of  which  are  two 
double  knots  of  silk  ribbon.  See  with  what 
a  smart,  decisive  air  he  wears  his  hat — 
"  jauntily,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  would  say — upon 
one  side  of  his  head.  That  fellow  has  a  high 
character  for  gallantr5%  and  is  allowed  to  be 
"  the  very  sorrow  among  the  girls  " — "  a 
Brinoge,"  "wid  an  eye  that  'ud  steal  cold 
praties  off  a  dresser."  He  is  now  leading  in 
a  gu'l,  handsome  no  doubt,  but  who,  never- 


theless, does  not  possess  sixpence,  or  sixpence 
worth  for  her  portion.  Not  so  the  sword-fish 
we  have  pointed  out  to  you  a  while  ago,  the 
tail  of  ^vhose  short  coat  lay  as  closely  to  him 
as  that  of  a  crab.  The  cassoway  has  secured 
a  girl  who,  in  point  of  wealth  and  dower,  will 
be  the  making  of  him.  However,  you  know 
the  secret,  Solgmon  says  that  a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wraRi  ;  but  what  Avill  not  a  soft 
question  do,  when  put  to  a  pretty  gii-1,  where 
there  is  no  wrath  ? 

Here  comes  another  party,  fewer  in  point 
of  number  than  those  we  have  shown  you ;  a 
young  man,  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  her 
two  daughters — one  groAvn,  the  other  onh 
about  fifteen.  Who  is — ah  ! — it  is  not  ueces 
saiy  to  inquire.  Alley  Bawn  Murray  !  Gen 
tie  reader  bow  with  heartfelt  respect  t 
humble  beauty  and  vii'tue  !  She  is  ths: 
widow's  daughter,  the  pride  of  the  paiist., 
and  the  beloved  of  all  who  can  appreciate 
goodness,  affection,  and  fihal  piety.  The 
child  accompanying  them  is  her  sister,  and 
that  fine,  manly,  Avell-built,  handsome  youth 
is  even  now  pledged  to  the  modest  and 
beautifid  gu'l.  He  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
farmer,  some  time  dead  ;  but  in  purity,  in 
truth,  and  an  humble  sense  of  religion,  their 
hearts  are  each  rich  and  each  equaL 

Alas !  alas  !  that  it  should  be  so  !  but  we 
cannot  contrc>l  the  inscrutable  designs  of 
Heaven.  Tlie  spirit  of  our  narrative  must 
change,  and  our  tale  can  henceforth  breathe 
nothing  but  what  is  as  moumfid  as  it  is  true. 
There  they  pass  into  that  pubhc-house,  true- 
hearted  and  attached  ;  unconscious,  too,  poor 
things,  of  the  almost  present  calamity  that  is 
soon  to  wither  that  noble  boj-  and  his  beau- 
tiful betrothed.  Theii-  history,  up  to  the 
period  of  their  entering  the  j^ublic-house,  is 
veiy  brief  and  simple.  Felix  O'DonneU  wae 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  as  we  have  said,  suffi.. 
ciently  extensive  and  industrious  to  be 
wealthy,  without  possessing  any  of  the  vul- 
gar i^ride  which  rude  independence  frequent- 
ly engrafts  upon  the  ignorant  and  nari'ow- 
heai'ted.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter— Maura,  the  last-named, 
being  the  eldest,  and  Felix_by  several  years 
the  junior  of  his  brother  Hugh.  Between 
the  two  brothers  there  was  iii'^any  things 
a  marked  contrast  of  character,  whilst  in 
others  there  might  be  said  to  exist  a  strik- 
ing similarity.  Hugh  was  a  davk-browm, 
fieiy  man  when  opposed,  though  in  general 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  His  passions  blazed 
out  with  fury  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a 
moment ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  been  borne 
by  their  vehemence  into  the  commission  of 
an  error,  that  he  became  quickly  alive  to  the 
promptings  of  a  heart  naturally  affectionate 
and  kind.     In  money  transactions  he  had  the 
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character  of  being  a  hai-d  man  ;  yet  were 
there  many  in  the  parish  who  could  declai'e 
that  they  found  liim  hberal  and  considerate. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  estimated  money  at 
more  than  its  just  vahie,  without  absolutely 
giring  up  his  heart  to  its  influence.  "WTien  a 
young  man,  though  in  good  circumstances,  he 
k)oked  cautiously  about  him,  less  for  the  best 
'  kx  the  handsomest  wife  than  the  largest  dower, 
(n  the  speculation,  so  far  as  it  was  pecuniary, 
\ie  succeeded  ;  but  his  domestic  peace  was 
overshadowed  by  the  gloom  of  his  own 
character,  and  not  unfi-equently  distui'bed  by 
the  riolent  temper  of  a  wife  who  united  her- 
self to  him  with  an  indifferent  heart.  He 
was,  in  short,  a  man  more  respected  than 
loved  ;  one  of  whom  it  was  often  said,  "  Well, 
well,  he's  a  decent  man,  nabours — a  Uttle 
hard  or  so  about  money,  but  for  all  that 
there's  worse.  Sure  we  all  have  our  failin's. 
There's  one  thing  in  him  any  how,  that  if  he 
offinds  a  man  he's  sorry  for  it :  ay,  an'  when 
he  doe^  chance  to  do  a  good  turn,  sorra  a 
word  ever  any  one  hears  about  it  from  his 
own  Hps.  To  be  sure  there's  a  great  deal  of 
the  nager  in  him  no  doubt,  an'  in  troth  he 
didn't  take  afther  his  own  father  for  that. 
Devil  a  dacenter  man  than  ould  Felix  O'Don- 
nell  ever  broke  bread." 

His  brother  Felix,  in  all  that  was  amiable 
and  affectionate,  strongly  resembled  him ; 
but  there  the  resemblance  terminated  Fehx 
was  subject  to  none  of  his  gloomy  moods  or 
violent  outbui'sts  of  temper.  He  was  mimly, 
hbei'al,  and  cheerful — valued  money  at  its 
proper  estimate,  and  frequently  declai-ed, 
that  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  he  would  never 
saciifice  his  happiness  to  acquire  it. 

"  I  have  enough  of  my  own,"  he  would  say  ; 
"  and  when  I  meet  the  woman  that  my  heart 
chooses,  whether  she  has  fortune  or  not, 
that's  the  girl  that  I  will  bring  to  share  it, 
if  she  can  love  me." 

Felix  and  his  sister  both  resided  together  ; 
for  after  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  to 
the  inheritance  that  had  been  designed  for 
him.  Maiu-a  O'Donnell  was  in  that  state  of 
life  in  which  we  feel  it  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  whether  a  female  is  hopeless  or 
not  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  Her  hu- 
mors had  begun  to  ferment  and  to  clear  off 
into  that  thin  vinegar  serum  which  engenders 
the  exquisite  perception  of  human  error,  and 
the  equally  keen  touch  with  which  it  is  re- 
proved. Time,  in  fact,  had  begvm  to  crimp 
her  face,  and  the  vinegai'  to  sparkle  in  her 
eye  with  that  fiery  gleam  which  is  so  easily 
Ut  up  at  five  and  thirty.  Still  she  loved 
Fehx,  whose  good-humor  con.stituted  him  a 
butt  for  the  irascible  salhes  of  a  temper  more 
nearly  alhed  to  his  brother  Hugh's  than  his 
own.     He  was  her  younger  brother,  too,  of 


whom  she  was  justly  proud  ;  and  she  knew 
that  Fehx,  in  spite  of  the  pungency  of  her 
frequent  reproofs,  loved  her  deeply,  as  was 
evident  by  the  many  instances  of  his  consid- 
erate attention  in  bringing  her  home  pres- 
ents of  dress,  and  in  contributing,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  to  her  comfort. 

The  world,  indeed,  is  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  dra-tting  distorted  inferences  from 
the  transient  feuds  that  occasionally  appear 
in  domestic  life.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
family  in  which  they  do  not  sometimes  occur  ; 
and  when  noticed  by  strangers,  it  is  both 
uncharitable  and  unjust  to  conclude  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  domestic  affection  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who,  after  all,  prove  no 
more  than  that  they  are  subject  to  the  errors 
and  passions  of  human  nature,  hke  their  fel 
low  creatures.  No  sister,  for  instance,  ever 
loved  another  with  stronger  affection  than 
poor  Maura  did  her  brother  Fehx,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  scoldings  which,  for 
very  trivial  causes,  he  experienced  at  her 
tongue.  Woe,  keen  and  scathing,  be  to 
those  who  dared,  in  her  presence  to  utter  an 
insinuation  against  him. 

"  If  she  abused  him,  she  only  did  it  for  his 
good,  and  because  she  loved  him  ;  an'  good 
right  she  had  to  love  him,  for  a  better  brother 
never  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  Wasn't 
he  a  mere  boy,  only  one-and-twenty  years 
come  next  Lammas  ;  and  STirely  it  stood  to 
reason  that  he  wanted  sometimes  to  be 
checked  and  scolded  too.  He  had  neither 
father  or  mother  to  guide  him,  poor  boy  ; 
and  who  would  guide  him,  and  advise  him 
too,  if  his  own  sister  wouldn't  do  it  ?  Onlj 
one-and-twenty,  and  six  feet  in  his  shoes 
but  no  punhial,  no  cabbage  upon  two  pot 
sticks,  like  some  she  knew,  that  were  read;; 
enough  to  give  boy  a  harsh  word  when  thej 
ought  to  look  nearer  home,  and — may-be- 
but  she  said  nothing — as  God  forbid  that 
she'd  make  or  meddle  Avith  any  neighbor's 
character ;  but  stUl,  may-be,  they'd  find 
enough  to  blame  at  home,  if  they'd  open 
their  eyes  to  their  own  failings,  as  well  as 
they  do  to  the  failings  of  their  neighbors." 

Another  circumstance  also  strongly  char- 
acteristic of  the  woman's  heart,  was  evinced 
in  the  high  and  vigorous  tone  she  assumed 
towards  Hugh,  whenever,  in  any  of  his  dark 
moods,  he  happened  to  take  Felix  to  task. 
These  fierce  encounters,  however,  never  oc- 
curred in  Fehx's  presence  ;  for  she  thought 
that  to  take  his  pai't  then,  would  remove,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  'vantage  ground  on  which 
she  stood  with  reference  to  himself.  Diffi- 
cult, indeed,  was  the  part  she  fovmd  herself 
compelled  to  play  on  these  delicate  occasions. 
She  could  not,  as  a  morahst  and  disciplina- 
rian, proverbially  strict,  seem  in  any  degree 
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to  countenance  the  charges  brought  by  Hugh 
against  Felix ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
it  without  a  command  of  temper  and  heroic 
self-denial,  rarely  attained,  that  she  was  able 
to  keep  her  indignation  against  Hugh  pent 
up  within  decorous  and  plausible  hmits. 
Dui'ing  the  remonstrance  of  the  latter,  she 
usually  pushed  the  charges  against  Fehx  into 
the  notorious  failings  of  Hugh  himself,  and 
this  she  did  in  a  tone  of  ii'ony  so  dry  and 
cutting,  that  Hugh  was  almost  in  every  case, 
as  wiUing  to  abandon  the  attack  as  he  had 
been  to  begin  it. 

"Ay,  indeed,"  she  would  proceed — "troth 
an'  conscience,  Hugh,  avourneen  " — avour- 
neen  being  pronounced  with  a  civil  bitterness 
that  was  perfectly  witheiing — "  troth  an' 
conscience,  Hugh,  avourneen,  it's  truth  you're 
speaking,  and  not  only  that,  Hugh  darling, 
but  he's  as  dark  as  the  old  dioul  betimes,  so 
he  is,  and  runs  into  such  fits  of  blackness 
and  anger,  for  no  reason — Hugh,  dheelish, 
for  no  reason  in  life,  man  ahve.  Are,  you 
listening,  Hugh  ?  for  it's  to  you  I'm  speak- 
ing, dear — for  no  reason  in  life,  acushla,  only 
because  he's  a  du'ty,  black  bodagh,  that  his 
whole  soul  and  body's  not  worth  the  scrap- 
ings of  a  pot  in  a  hai'd  summer.  Did  you 
hear  me,  Hugh  jewel  ?  Felix,  go  out,  avour- 
neen, ye  onbiddable  creature,  and  look  after 
them  ditchers,  and  see  that  thej'  don't  play 
upon  us  to-day,  as  they  did  on  Saturday." 

Felix,  who  understood  the  sister's  ii'ony, 
went  out  on  every  such  occasion  with  perfect 
good  will,  and  indulged  in  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  laughter  at  her  masked  attack  upon  his 
brother. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Hugh  either 
fled  at  once,  or  gathered  himseK  up  against 
the  vehement  assault  he  knew  she  was  about 
to  make  upon  him. 

"  Whj  then,  Hugh  O'Donnell,  ar'n't  you  a 
dirty,  black  bodagh,  to  go  to  open  upon  the 
poor  boy  for  no  reason  in  life  ?  What  did 
he  do  that  you  should  abuse  him,  you  nager 
you  ?  and  it's  well  known  that  you're  a  na- 
ger, and  that  your  heart's  in  the  shiUin'. 
Oh  !  it's  long  before  you'd  go  to  fair  or  mar- 
ket and  bring  home  the  best  gown,  or  shawl, 
or  mantle  in  it  to  the  only  sister  you  have, 
as  he  does.  Ay,  ar'n't  you  the  cream  of  a 
dirty,  black  bodagh,  for  to  go  to  attack  the 
poor  boy  only  for  speaking  to  a  dacent  and 
a  purty  girl  that  hasn't  a  stain  upon  her 
name,  or  upon  the  name  of  one  of  her  seed, 
breed,  or  generation,  you  miserly  nager.  I 
wouldn't  say  that  before  him,  because  I  want 
to  keep  him  under  me  ;  but  where,  I  say, 
could  you  get  so  fine  a  young  slip  as  poor 
Felix  is  ?  My  soul  to  the  dev — God  pardon 
me  !  I  was  going  to  say  what  I  oughtn't  to 
say :  but  I  tell  you,  Hugh,  that  you  must 


quit  of  it ;  he's  the  only  brother  we  hav«, 
and  it's  the  least  we  should  be  kind  to  him." 

Diuing  this  harangue  poor  Hugh's  flush  ol 
passion  usually  depcii-ted  fi-om  him.  As  we 
said,  he  loved  his  only  brother  ;  and  so  "\dvid 
were  Maura's  representations  of  his  virtues, 
that  Hugh,  liis  passion  having  subsided,  was 
usually  borne  away  by  the  pathos  with  which 
she  closed  her  observations  respecting  him. 
A  burst  of  teai's  always  concluded  the 
dialogue  on  her  part,  and  deeiD  regret  on  the 
part  of  Hugh ;  for,  in  fact,  the  charges 
against  Fehx  were  such  only  as  none  except 
they  themselves  in  the  very  exuberance  of 
their  afiectiou,  would  think  of  bringing 
against  him. 

The  reader  is  akeady  acquainted  with  the 
allusion  made  by  Maui-a  to  the  "  dacent  and 
purty  giii  that  hasn't  a  stain  upon  her  name, 
or  iipon  the  name  of  one  of  her  seed,  breed, 
or  generation."  This  "purty"  girl  is  no 
other  than  Alley  Bawn  Murray  ;  and  although 
Maura,  from  a  sheer  spuit  of  contradiction, 
sjDoke  of  her  to  Hugh  in  a  favorable  point  of 
view,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  obstinately 
bitter  than  her  oj)position  to  such  a  match 
on  the  part  of  Fehx. 

This,  however,  is  hiiman  natiu'e.  To  those 
who  cannot  understand  such  a  character,  we 
offer  no  apology — to  the  few  who  do,  none 
is  necessaiy. 

The  courtshii^  of  Alley  Bawn  and  Felix  had 
arrived,  on  the  feiii'-day  of  Ballaghmore,  to  a 
crisis  which  required  decision  on  the  jDart  of 
the  wooer.  They  went  in, as  we  have  shown 
the  reader,  to  a  pubhc-house  Their  conver- 
sation, which  was  only  such  as  takes  place  in 
a  thousand  similar  instances,  we  do  not  mean 
to  detail.  It  was  tender  and  firm  on  the  j^ai't 
of  Felix,  and  afiectionate  between  him  and 
her.  With  that  high  pride,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  humihty,  she  urged  him  to 
forget  hex-,  "if  it  was  not  plasin'  to  his 
fiinds.  You  know,  Fehx,"  she  continued, 
"  that  I  am  jDOor  and  you  are  rich,  an'  I 
wouldn't  wish  to  be  dragged  into  a  family 
that  couldn't  respect  me." 

"Alley  deal-,"  rephed  Fehx,  "I  know  that 
both  Hugh  and  Maura  love  me  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  although  they  make  a  show  of 
anger  in  the  begiunin',  yet  they'll  soon  soften, 
and  will  love  you  as  they  do  me." 

"Well,  Felix,"  replied  AUey,  "my  mother 
and  you  are  present ;  if  my  mother  says  I 
ought " 

"I  do,  darling,"  said  her  mother;  "that 
is,  I  can't  feel  any  particular  objection  to  it. 
Yet  somehow  my  mind  is  troubled.  I  know 
that  what  he  says  is  what  ■nill  happen  ;  but, 
for  all  that — och,  Felix,  aroon,  there's  some- 
thing over  me  about  the  same  match — I 
don't  know — I'm  willin'  an'  I'm  not  willin'." 
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They  arose  to  depart ;  and  as  both  families 
lived  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Ballydhas, 
which  we  have  already  described  to  the 
reader,  of  course  theii-  walk  home  was  such 
as  lovers  could  wish. 

Evening  had  arrived  ;  the  placid  summer 
sun  shone  down  ^^ith  a  mild  flood  of  hght 
upon  Ballaghmore  and  the  surrounding 
country.  There  was  nothing  in  the  evening 
whose  external  phenomena  could  dej)ress  any 
human  heart.  The  ocean  lay  like  a  mii-ror, 
on  which  the  beams  of  the  sun  glistened  in 
magnificent  shafts,  in  whatsoever  position 
you  looked  upon  it.  Not  a  wave  or  a  rijDple 
broke  the  exjoansive  sheet,  that  stretched 
away  till  it  melted  into  the  dipping  sky  ;  yet 
to  the  ear  its  mysterious  and  deep  murmurs 
were  audible,  and  the  lonely  eternal  sob- 
bing of  the  awful  sea,  stnick  uj)on  the 
heart  of  the  superstitious  mother  with  a 
sense  of  feai-  and  calamity.  Fehx  and  Alley 
went  before  them,  and  the  conversation  which 
we  are-  about  to  detail,  took  place  between  \ 
herself  and  her  youngest  daughter.  | 

"  Susy,  dai-hn',"  said  she,   "  you  see   the 
happy    pair    before    us  ;    but    why    is    it,  ' 
acushla,  that  my  heart  is  sunk  when  I  think  ' 
of    theii-    marriage  ?      Do    you    hear    that 
my  ?     There's  not  a  wave  on  it,  but  still  it's 
angry,  if  one  can  judge  by  its  voice.     Darhn' 
it's  a  had  sign,  for  the  same  say  isn't  always 
so.     Sometimes   it   is   as   asy  as   a  sleepin' 
baby,  and  sometimes,  although  its  waves  are 
quiet  enough,  it  looks  like  a  muixlerer  asleep. 
Now  it  breathes  hea^'ily  avourneen,  as  if  all  , 
was  not  right.     Susy,   darhn',  Tm  afeard,  I  / 
saj,  that  it's  a  bad  sign."  i 

"  Mother  dear,"  rephed  ^sv',  "  what  makes 
you  speak  that  way  ?     Sure  it  wouldn't  be 
the  little  sup  o'  punch  that  Felix  made  you  | 
take  that  'ud  get  into  yoxu*  head  !  "  i 

"  No,  darhn' !   Look  at  the  pair  before  us ;  ' 
there  they  go,  the  pride,  both  o'  them,  God  ! 
knows,  of  the  whole  parish  ;  but  still  when  I  '. 
think  of  the  bitterness   of  Felix's   fi-iends,  ; 
Susy,  I  can't  help  being  afeard.     His  brother 
Hugh  is  a  dark  man,  and  his  sister  Maura  is  ' 
against  it.     God   pity  them  !     It's   a   ciniel 
world,  acushla,  when  people  Hke  them  can't 
do  as  they'd  wish  to  do.     But,  Susy,  you're 
a  child,  and  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it."    | 

Fehx  and  Alley  walked  on,  imconscious  of  ; 
the  ominous  forebodings  which  the  super- 
stition of  the  aftectionate  woman  prompted  , 
her  to   utter.     The   arrangements   for  their 
marriage  were  on  that  night  concluded,  and 
the   mother,    aft^r    some    feebly    expressed 
misgivings,    at     which     Fehx     and     Alley 
laughed  heartily,  was   induced,    to  consent  < 
that  on    the  thii'd  Sunday  follo^ving   they  '• 
should  be  joined   in  wedlock.     Had  Felix 
been  disposed  to  conceal  his  marriage  from 


Hugh  and  Maura,  at  least  until  the  eve  of  its 
occurrence,  the  pubhshing  of  their  banns  in 
the  chapel  would  have,  of  course,  disclosed 
j  it.  When  his  sister  heard  that  the  an-ange- 
I  ments  were  completed,  she  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse  against  what  she  considered 
the  folly  and  simplicity  of  a  mere  boy,  who 
aUowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  the  snares  of 
an  artful  girl,  with  nothing  but  a  handsome 
face  to  recommend  hei\  Fehx  received  all 
this  vnth  good  humor,  and  rephed  only  in  a 
strain  of  jocularity  to  every  thing  she  said. 

Hugh,  on  the  other  hand,  contented  him- 
self with  a  single  observation.  "  Fehx,"  said 
he,  "I  won't  see  you  thi'ow  yourself  away 
upon  a  girl  that  is  no  fit  match  for  you.  If 
you  cwtt  take  care  of  yom'seK,  /  will.  Once 
for  all,  I  tell  you  that  tJiis  marriage  must  not 
take  place." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  his  dark  brows 
were  bent,  and  his  eyes  flashed  ■ndth  a  gleam 
of  that  ungovernable  passion  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable.  Fehx,  at  all  times  peace- 
able, and  always  -wilhng  to  acknowledge  his 
elder  brother's  natural  right  to  exercise  a 
due  degree  of  authority  over  him,  felt  that 
this  was  stretching  it  too  far.  Still  he  made 
no  reply,  nor  indeed  did  Hugh  allow  him 
time  to  retort,  had  he  been  so  disposed. 
They  separated  without  more  words,  each  re- 
solved to  accomplish  his  avowed  pui-pose. 

The  ojDposition  of  Hugh  and  Maura  to  his 
maiTiage,  only  strengthened  Fehxs  resolu- 
tion to  make  his  beloved  and  misrepresented 
Alley  BawTi,  the  rightful  mistress  of  his 
hearth,  as  she  ah-eady  was  of  his  affections. 
Nay,  his  love  burned  for  her  with  a  pm-er 
and  tenderer  flame,  when  he  looked  upon 
the  artless  gii-1,  and  thought  of  the  cruel 
heai'ts  that  would  make  her  a  martyi-  to  a 
spirit  so  Avorldly-minded  and  selfish.  Their 
deejj-rooted  prejudice  against  her  poveriy, 
he  dehcately  concealed  fi'om  her,  together 
with  the  length  to  which  their  opposition 
had  gone.  As  for  himself,  he  acted  precisely 
as  if  the  approaching  maii-iage  had  their  full 
sanction  ;  he  saw  Alley  every  day,  became 
still  more  deeply  enamored,  and  heard  his 
sister's  indignant  remonstrances  without  ut- 
tering a  single  syllable  in  reply. 

At  length  the  happy  Sunday  moi-ning  ar- 
rived, and  never  did  a  more  glorious  sun 
hght  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  Ballydhas 
than  that  which  shed  down  its  smiling  radi- 
ance fi'om  heaven  upon  their  union.  Fehx's 
heart  was  full  of  that  eager  and  trembling 
delight,  which,  where  there  is  pure  and  dis- 
interested love,  always  mai-ks  our  emotions 
upon  that  blessed  epoch  in  human  hfe. 
Mavu-a,  contrary  to  her  wont,  was  unusually 
silent  during  the  whole  morning  ;  but  Felix 
could  perceive  that  she  watched  all  his  emo- 
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tions  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx.  "VMaen  the  hour 
of  going  to  chapel  approached,  he  deemed  it 
time  to  di'ess,  and,  for  that  pui-pose,  went  to 
a  large  oaken  tallboy  that  stood  in  the  kitch- 
en, in  order  to  get  out  his  clothes.  It  was 
locked,  however,  and  his  sister  told  him  at 
once,  that  the  key,  which  was  in  her  posses- 
sion, should  not  pass  into  his  hands  that  day. 
"  No,"  she  continued,  "  nor  sorra  the  ring 
you'll  put  on  the  same  girl  with  my  consent. 
Aren't  you  a  purty  young  omadhaun,  you 
spii'itless  creatiu-e,  to  go  to  many  sich  a 
niddy-nauddhy,  when  you  know  that  the  best 
fortunes  in  the  glen  would  jump  at  you  ! 
Yes,  faiks  !  to  bring  home  that  mane,  useless 
creature,  that  hasn't  a  penny  to  the  good  ! 
A  purty  farmer's  wife  she'll  make,  and  pui'- 
tily  she'll  fill  my  jjoor  mother's  shoes,  God 
be  good  to  her  !  A  poor,  unsignified,  smooth- 
faced thing,  that  never  did  a  dacent  day's 
work  out  of  doors,  bai'iing  to  shake  up  a 
cock  of  hay,  or  pull  the  growing  of  a  peck  of 
flax !  Oh !  thin,  mother  darhn',  that's  in 
glory  this  day !  but  it's  a  purty  head  of  a 
house  he's  puttin'  afther  yoix ;  and  myself, 
too,  must  knock  under  to  the  like  of  her,  and 
see  her  put  up  in  authority  over  my  head. 
Let  me  alone,  Fehx ;  your  laughing  wont 
pass.  The  son-a  kay  you'll  get  from  me  to- 
day." 

Felix,  who  was  resolved  to  procure  the 
key,  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
little  friendly  violence.  A  good-humored 
struggle  accordingly  commenced  between 
them — good-humored  on  his  side,  but  bitter 
and  determined  on  the  part  of  Maura. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  seciu-e  the  key,  even 
by  violence,  Felix  was  about  to  give  up  the 
contest,  and  force  the  lock  at  once,  when 
Hugh  entered. 

"  Wliat's  aU  this  ?  "  he  inquii'ed.  "  What 
racket's  this  ?  Is  it  beating  your  sister  you 
are?  Is  the  young  headstrong  profligate 
beating  you,  Matu'a,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  Hugh,  not  that ;  but  he  wants  the 
kay  to  deck  himself  up  for  marrying  that  pet 
of  his.  God  knows,  I'd  rather  he  did  beat 
me  than  do  what  he's  going  to  do." 

"Felix,"  said  his  brother,  "I'm  over  you 
in  place  of  3'our  father,  and  I  tell  you  that 
it'll  cost  me  a  sore  fall,  or  I'll  put  a  stop  to 
this  day's  work.  A  purty  bridegi*oom  you 
are,  and  a  'sponsible  father  of  a  family  you'll 
make  !  By  my  sowl,  it's  a  horsewhip  I  ought 
to  take  to  you,  and  lash  all  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage out  of  you.  What  a  hurry  you  are  in 
to  go  a  shooHn'  (to  become  the  rustic  che- 
valier d'induMrie).  You  had  betther  provide 
yourself  the  bag  and  staff  at  once,  for  if  you 
marry  this  portionless,  good-for-nothing 
hussy " 

Fehx's  eye  flashed,  and,  for  the  first  time 


in  his  life,  he  turned  a  fierce  glance  upon  his 
brother. 

"  She's  no  hussy,  Hugh  ;  and  if  ano<iier 

man  said  it "  he  paused,  for  it  was  but 

the  '  hectic  of  a  moment.' 

"  You'd  knock  him  down,  I  suppose,"  said 
Hugh.  "  Why  don't  you  speak  it  out  ?  WTiy, 
Maura,  he's  a  man  on  our  hands,  and  I  sup- 
pose he'll  be  a  bully  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
and  put  us  all  under  liis  feet,  and  make  us 
all  knuckle  down  to  his  poppet  of  a  wife." 

"Hugh,"  said  FeHx,  "I  am  willin'  to  for- 
get and  forgive  all  the  harshness  ever  you 
showed  me,  and  to  remimber  nothing  but 
your  kindness,  and  you  icor  kind  to  me; 
you're  my  brother — my  only,  and  my  eldest 
brother,  and  I  beg  it  as  a  favor  to  one  thai 
loves  you  both,  that  you'U  not  interfere  in 
my  mari'iage  this  dav." 

"  So  far  only,"  rephed  Hugh,  "  that  I'D 
stop  it  for  good  an'  all.  You'U  get  no  clothes 
out  of  this  j)ress  to-day.  In  ten  years  or  so 
you  may  be  thinkin'  of  it.  There's  Madge 
M'Cawley,  take  her,  with  all  my  heart ;  a 
girl  that  has  fifty  pounds,  five  cows,  and 
threescore  sheep  :  ay,  an'  a  staid  sober  girl. 
To  be  sure  she's  no  beauty,  an'  not  fit  foi 
'  gintlemen  '  that  must  have  purty  faces,  and 
emjDt}'  pockets.  I  say  again,  Felix,  111  put 
an  end  to  this  match." 

This  was  too  much  for  Felix's  patience 
After  several  unsuccessful  remonstrances, 
and  even  supplications  very  humbly  ex- 
pressed, a  fierce  struggle  ensued  between  the 
brothers  which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
interference  of  the  two  servant-men,  who 
with  some  difficulty  forced  the  elder  out  of 
the  house,  and  brought  him  across  the  field? 
towards  his  own  home.  Maura  then  gave  up 
the  key,  and  the  youthful  bridegroom  was 
soon  di-essed  and  jorepared  to  meet  his 
"  man,"  and  a  few  fiiends  whom  he  had  in- 
vited, at  the  chapel.  His  mind,  however, 
was  disturbed,  and  his  heart  sank  at  this  ill- 
omened  commencement  of  his  wedding  day. 

"  Maura,"  said  he,  when  about  to  leave 

the  house,  "I'm  heav;y'  at  heart  for  what  has 

happened.     Will  you  say  that  you  forgive 

me,  dear,  befoi'e  I  go  ?  and  teU  Hugh  that  I 

I  forgive  him  everything,  and   that  the   last 

I  words  I  said  before  I  went,  wor — '  that  the 

bleasin'  of  God  may  rest  upon  liim  and  his,' 

j  and  upon  you  too,  Maura,  dear." 

These  expressions  are  customaiy  among 
I  Irish  families  when  a  marriage  is  about  to 
;  take  place  ;  but  upon  this  occasion  they  came 
i  spontaneously  fi-om  a  generous  and  feehng 
heart.     Felix  saw  with  son-ow  that  his  broth- 
i  er  and  sister  had  not  blessed  him,  and  he  re- 
solved  that  his   part  of  a  duty  so  tender 
should  not  remain  unperformed. 

IMaura,   who   suddenly   averted   her  face 
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when  he  addressed  her,  made  no  reply  ;  but 
after  he  had  departed  from  the  threshold, 
her  eyes  followed  him,  and  the  tears  slowly 
forced  their  way  down  her  cheeks. 

"It's  no  use,"'  said  she,  "it's  no  use,  I  love 
him,  I  love  my  kind  brother  in  spite  of  every 
thing.  May  God  bless  you  Felix  !  may  God 
bless  you,  and  all  you  love  !  God  forgive  me 
for  opposin'  the  boy  as  I  did  ;  and  God  for- 
give Hugh  !  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  all  for 
Fehx's  good  to  stop  his  mai'idage  with  Alley 
Bawn. " 

Felix,  who  heard  neither  his  sister's 
blessing  nor  the  expression  of  the  affection 
she  bore  him,  passed  on  with  hasty  steps 
through  the  fields.  He  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  he  saw  his  brother  walking 
towai'ds  him  ;  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes 
almost  hidden  by  his  heavy  brows  ;  sullen 
ferocity  was  in  his  looks,  and  his  voice,  as  he 
addressed  him,  was  hollow  with  suppressed 
rage:— 

"So,"  said  he,  "you  will  ruin  youseK !  Go 
back  home,  Felix." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Hugh,  let  me  alone,  let 
me  pass." 

"You  will  go  ?  "  said  the  other. 

"I  will,  Hugh." 

"  Then  may  bad  luck  go  ■\^dth  you,  if  you 
do.     I  order  you  to  stay  at  home,  I  say." 

"IVIind  your  own  business,  Hugh,  and  I'll 
mind  mine,"  was  the  only  reply  given  him. 

FeHx  walked  on  by  making  a  small  circuit 
out  of  the  dii'ect  path,  for  he  was  anxious  not 
only  to  i^roceed  quickly,  as  his  time  was 
limited,  but  above  all  things,  to  avoid  a 
collision  vdth  his  brother. 

The  characteristic  fuiy  of  the  latter  shot 
out  in  a  bui-st  that  resembled  momentary 
madness  as  much  as  rage.  "Is  that  my  an- 
swer ?  "  he  shouted,  in  the  hoarse,  quivering 
accents  of  passion  ;  and  with  the  rapid  energy 
of  the  dark  impulse  which  guided  him,  he 
snatched  up  a  stone  from  a  ditch,  and  flung 
it  at  his  brother,  whose  back  was  towards 
him.  Felix  fell  forward  in  an  instant,  but 
betrayed  after  his  fall  no  symptoms  of  motion 
— the  stillness  of  apparent  death  was  in 
ever)'  Hmb.  Hugh,  after  the  blow  had  been 
given,  stood  rooted  to  the  earth,  and  looked 
as  if  the  demon  which  possessed  him  had 
fled  the  moment  the  feai"ful  act  had  been 
committed.  His  now  bloodless  lips  quivered, 
his  frame  became  relaxed,  and  the  wild 
tremor  of  honible  apprehension  shook  him 
from  limb  to  limb.  Immediately  a  fearful 
cry  was  heard  far  over  the  fields,  and  the 
words — "  Oh  !  yeah  !  yeah,  yeah,  Felix,  my 
brothei',  agra,  can't  you  spake  to  me  ?  "  sti-uck 
upon  the  heart  of  Maura  and  the  sextant- 
men,  with  a  feeling  of  dismay,  deep  and 
t-adly. 


I  "  O  God  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  clasped 
hands   and   upturned   eyes,    "  O   God !    my 

I  boy,  my  boy — Felix,  Felix,  what  has  haj)pen- 
ed  to  you  ?  " 

I  Again  the  agonized  cry  of  the  brother  was 
heard  loud  and  frantic. 

I      "Oh,  yeah,  yeah,  FeHx,  are   you  dead? 

I  brother",  agra,  can't  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 

With  rapid  steps  they  nished  to  the  spot ; 
but,  ah  !  what  a  scene  was  there  to  blast  their 
sight  and  sear  the  brain  of  his  sister,  and  in- 

I  deed  of  all  who  could  look  upon  it.  The  young 
bridegroom  smote  do^vn  when  his  foot  was 
on  the  very  threshold  of  happiness,  and  by 

j  the  hand  of  a  brother  ? 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  had  turned  up 
Felix  fi-om  the  prone  posture  in  which  he 
lay,  with  a  hope — a  frenzied,  a  desperate 
hope  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  life  was 
extinct.  In  this  position  the  stricken  boy 
was  lying,  his  brother,  hke  a  maniac,  stand- 
ing over  him,  when  Maiu-a  and  the  servants 
arrived.  One  glance,  a  shudder,  then  a  long 
ghastly  gaze  at  Hugh,  and  she  sank  do^vn  be- 
side the  insensible  victim  of  his  fury. 

"What,"  said  Hugh,  wildly  clenching  his 
hands,  "  Mother  of  glory,  have  I  killed  both  ? 
Oh,  Fehx,  Felix !  you  are  happy,  you  are 
happy,  agra,  brother  ;  but  for  me,  oh,  for 
me,  my  hour  of  mercy  is  past  an'  gone.  I 
can  never  look  to  heaven  more  !  How  can  I 
live,"  he  muttered  fuiiously  to  himself,  "  how; 
can  I  live  ?  and  I  darn't  die.  O  God  !  O 
God  !  my  brain's  tui-nin'.  I  needn't  pray  to 
God  to  curse  the  hand  that  struck  you  dead, 
Fehx  dear,  for  I  feel  this  minute  that  His 
eui'se  is  on  me." 

Fehx  was  borne  in,  but  no  arm  would 
Hugh  suffer  to  encircle  him  but  his  owti. 
Poor  jVIaura  recovered  and  although  in  a 
state  of  absolute  distraction,  yet  she  had 
presence  of  mind  to  remember  that  they 
ought  to  use  every  means  in  theii'  jDower  to 
restore  the  boy  to  hfe  if  it  were  possible. 
Water  was  got,  with  which  his  face  was 
sprinkled  ;  in  a  little  time  he  breathed,  open- 
ed liis  eyes,  looked  mournfidly  about  him, 
and  asked  what  had  happened  him.  Never 
was  pardon  to  the  malefactor,  nor  the  firm 
tread  of  land  to  the  shipwi'ecked  maiiner,  so 
welcome  as  the  dawn  of  returning  hfe  in 
Felix  was  to  his  brother.  The  moment  he 
saw  the  poor  youth's  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
and  heai'd  his  voice,  he  thi'ew  himself  on  his 
knees  at  the  bedside,  clasped  him  in  his  arms, 
and  with  an  impetuous  tide  of  sensations,  in 
which  were  blended  joy,  grief,  burning  af- 
fection, and  remorse,  he  kissed  his  lips, 
strained  him  to  his  bosom,  and  wept  with 
such  agony,  that  poor  Felix  was  compelled  to 
console  him. 

"Oh!    FeHx.    "^«lix,"    exclaimed    Hugh, 
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*'  what  was  it  I  did  to  you  ?  or  how  could 
the  devil  out  of  hell  tempt  me  to-to-to-oh 
FeHx  agra,  say  you're  not  hurted — say  ouly 
that  you'll  be  as  well  as  ever,  an'  I  take  God 
and  every  one  present  to  witness,  that  from 
this  minute  till  the  day  of  my  death,  a  harsh 
word  '11  never  crass  my  lips  to  you.  Say 
you're  not  hurted,  Fehx  dear  !  Don't  you 
know,  FeHx,  in  spite  of  my  dark-temper's 
putting  me  into  a  passion  with  you  some- 
times, that  I  always  loved  you  ?  " 

"Yes  you  did,  Hugh,"  replied  FeUx,  "  an' 
I  still  knew  you  did.  I  didn't  often  contra- 
dict you,  because  I  knew,  too,  that  the  pas- 
sion woidd  soon  go  otf  of  you,  and  that  you'd 
be  kind  to  me  again." 

"  Yeah,  yeehsh,"  said  the  other,  while  the 
scalding  teai'S  flowed  profusely  down  his 
cheeks,  and  the  deep  sobs  almost  choked 
him.  "  Oh,  yeah,  yeelish !  what  coidd  come 
over  me  !  As  judgment's  before  me,  he  was 
the  best  brother  ever  God  created — you  were, 
Fehx  darhng — you  were,  you  were  !  "  He 
again  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
his  lips  with  an  overwhelming  fulness  of  re- 
morse and  love. 

"  An'  another  thing,  Fehx  dear — but  first 
tell  me  are  you  gettin'  betther  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  youth,  "my  head  is 
a  Httle  confused,  but  I  have  no  pain." 

Hugh  raised  his  hands  and  streaming  eyes 
to  heaven. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  oh  thanks  an'  praise  be 
to  God  for  that  news  !  thanks  an'  praise  be  to 
you,  blessed  Father,  for  what  he  has  said 
this  minute,  for  it  takes  the  weight,  the  dead 
cnishin'  weight  that  lay  on  my  heart,  off  it. 
And  now,  Felix  jewel,  here,  alanna,  lay  over 
your  head  upon  my  breast,  an'  I'll  hovild  you 
anything  I  whisper  into  yovu'  own  eai*  what  '11 
make  you  as  stout  as  ever — keep  away  all  of 
yeea — the  nerra  one  o'  ye  '11  hear  it  but  him- 
self. Siu'e,  Felix  dear,"  he  con  tin  vied,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  sure  I'm  willin'  that  you  should 
marry  your  own  Alley  BaMTi.  An'  listen, 
sui-e,  I'll  give  her  a  portion  myself — I'm  able 
to  do  it  an'  I  will  too." 

Fehx,  on  hearing  her  name,  looked 
around  and  endeavored,  as  appeared  by  his 
manner,  to  collect  himself.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  head  for  a  moment  and  his  eyes  were 
without  meaning.  Hugh  observed  it,  and 
felt  his  grief  instantly  checked  by  a  fearful 
surmise  as  to  a  possible  consequence  of  the 
blow  which  he  had  not  contemplated. 

"  Fehx  dear,"  said  he  in  a  voice  low,  hol- 
low, and  full  of  teiTor,  "what  ails  you?  Is 
the  pain  coming  back  ?  " 

Fehx  spoke  not  for  about  a  minute,  during 
which  time  he  had  become  quite  collected. 
Then  with  an  affectionate  look  towards  his 
brother,  he  repUed — 


"  God  bless  you,  Hugh,  for  the  words  i  on 
have  said  to  me  !  Poor  Alley  ?  Hugh,  Ood 
bless  you  !  Would  Maura  consent  ?  Will 
yoa  consent,  agra,  to  it,  Maura  dear  ?  " 

Maura,  who  had  been  {dl  this  time  wtiep- 
ing,  now  advanced,  and,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  embraced  him  tenderly.  "Yes,  Ft^lix, 
darhng,  an'  I'm  only  heart-broken,  that  over 
Hugh  or  myself  refused  to  consent,  or  ^jver 
set  ourselves  against  it." 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  light  more 
briUiant  than  had  ever  shone  from  them  be- 
fore :  his  whole  face  became  animated,  and 
the  cloud  of  sorrow  which  had  rested  on  his 
pale  brow  melted  away  before  the  effulgence 
of  reviving  hope.  In  a  few  minutes  he  arose 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  proceed 
and  keep  his  appointment.  Hugh  and  Maura 
requested  to  accompany  him,  and  the  latter 
begged  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  to  give 
the  bride  away. 

"  Maura,"  said  Felix,  "will  you  desire  the 
servants  to  have  a  decent  dinner  prepared, 
and  we'll  eat  it  here.  I  intend,  if  you  and 
Hugh  will  let  me,  to  bring  her  home  at 
once ! " 

"  Och,  God  help  the  poor  boy ! "  exclaimed 
Maura — "yes,  darling,  all  that  must  be 
done." 

AVhen  ready  to  depart,  he  again  put  his 
hand  to  his  head — "  It  comes  on  here,"  said 
he,  "  for  about  a  minute  or  so — this  confu-- 
sion — I  think  I'll  tie  a  handkerchief  about 
my  head.  It  'iU  be  an  asy  thing  for  me  to 
make  some  excuse,  or  I  can  take  it  off  at  the 
chapel." 

This  was  immediately  acquiesced  in  ;  but 
at  Hugh's  suggestion  a  cai-  was  prepared,  a 
horse  yoked  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Felix,  ac- 
companied and  suppo;i'ted  by  his  brother  and 
sister,  set  out  for  Mass.  On  arriving  at  the 
"  green,"  he  felt  that  his  short  journey  had 
not  been  beneficial  to  him  ;  on  *he  contrary', 
he  was  worse,  and  very  projierly  decHned  to 
go  into  the  heated  atmosi^here  of  the  chaj)el. 
A  message  by  his  sister  soon  brought  the 
blushing,  trembling,  serious,  yet  happy-look- 
ing girl  to  his  side.  Her  neat  Avhite  dress, 
put  on  with  that  natural  taste  which  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  b}'  as  clear  sense  of  moral 
propriety,  and  her  i)lain  cottage  bonnet, 
bought  for  the  occasion,  showed  that  she 
came  prej^ared,  not  beyond,  but  to  the  ut- 
most reach  of  her  humble  means.  And  this 
she  did  more  for  Felix's  sake  than  her  own, 
for  she  resolved  that  her  appearance  should 
not,  if  possible,  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  one 
who,  she  knew,  in  manying  her,  had  sacri- 
ficed prospects  of  wealth  and  worldly  happi- 
ness for  her  sake.  At  sight  of  her,  Felix 
smiled,  but  it  was  observed  that  his  face, 
which  had  a  moment  before  been  pale,  was 
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instantly  flushed,  and  his  eye  unusually 
bright.  When  he  had  kissed  her,  she  re- 
jjhed  to  the  friendly  greetings  of  his  brother 
and  Maui'a  with  the  most  comely  dignity, 
weU  suited  to  her  situation  and  cu'cumstauces. 
Then  tvu-ning  to  the  elected  husband  of  her 
heart,  she  said — 

"  Why  thin,  Fehx,  but  it's  little  credit  you 
do  me  this  happy  morning,  coming  with  your 
night-cap  on,  as  if  you  weren't  well :  "  but  as 
she  saw  the  smile  fade  from  his  lijDS,  and  the 
color  fi'om  his  cheek,  her  heart  sank,  and 
"  paUid  as  death's  dedicated  bride,"  with  her 
soft  blue  ej-es  bent  upon  his  changing  color 
and  bandaged  head,  she  exclaimed,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  us  !  Felix  deai",  you  are  ill — you 
are  hurted  !  Fehx,  Fehx  darling,  what  ails 
you  ?     ^\Tiat  is  ^vl•ong  ?  " 

"Don't  be  fi-ightened,  jewel,"  he  replied, 
"  Don't,  darling — it  won't  signif}- — my  foot 
shpped  afther  la\ing  you  last  night  on  my 
way  home,  and  my  head  came  against  a  stone 
— it's  only  a  httle  sore  outside.  It  'iU.  be  very 
well  as  soon  as  the  priest  puts  youi'  heai-t  and 
mine  together — never  to  be  paried — long — 
long  an'  aimestly  have  I  wished  an'  px-ayed 
for  this  happy  day.  Isn't  your  mother  here, 
jewel,  an'  mj  own  little  EUen  ?  " 

Her  eye  had  been  fixed  uj^on  his  counte- 
nance with  all  the  love  and  anxiety  of  a  yovmg 
bride  about  to  be  united  to  the  husband  of 
her  heart's  first  choice.  She  saw  that  desj^ite 
of  every  effort  to  the  contraiy,  there  was  in 
his  mind  a  source  of  some  secret  sorrow.  A 
single  tear  roUed  down  her  cheek,  which  he 
kissed  away,  and  as  he  did  it,  whispered  her 
in  a  tone  of  affectionate  confidence,  that  it 
was  but  a  trifle  and  signified  nothing.  Maura 
took  her  hand,  and  assured  her  that  no 
cause  for  apprehension  existed  ;  so  did  Hugh, 
but  as  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  he  perceived 
that  she  got  pale  again,  and  trembled  as  if 
seized  with  some  sudden  fear. 

WTien  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  those 
who  attended  it  of  course  returned  to  Fehx's 
house  to  partake  of  the  wedding-dinner. 
He,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  new 
life  ;  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  deep  carmine 
of  his  cheek  was  dazzling  to  look  upon. 
Courtesy,  and  the  usages  prevalent  on  such 
occasions,  comj^elled  him  to  drink  more  than 
his  state  of  health  was  just  then  cajDable  of 
bearing ;  he  did  not,  however,  transgress  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  StOl  the  noise  of 
many  tongues,  the  sounds  of  laughter,  and 
the  din  of  mirth,  joined  to  the  consciousness 
that  his  happiness  was  now  complete,  affected 
him  with  the  feverish  contagion  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  talked  humedly  and  loud,  and 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  accomphshment  of 
his  cherished  hopes  was  too  much  for  his 
heart  to  bear. 


In  the  midst  of  all  this  jollity,  a  change 
which  none  observed  came  over  him.  His 
laugh  became  less  fi*equent  than  his  shudder 
or  his  sigh,  and  taking  Alley  aside,  he 
begged  she  would  walk  with  him  to  the 
beach. 

"The  say-breeze,"  said  he,  "and  a  sate 
upon  the  rocks — upon  oiu'  thyme-bank, 
where  we've  often  sat  happily,  AUey  dear, 
will  bring  me  to  myself  soon.  I  am  tired, 
asthore  machree,  of  all  this  noise  and  con- 
fusion. Come  away,  darhng,  we'll  be  happier 
with  one  another  than  with  aU  these  peoj)le 
about  us." 

His  young  bride  accompanied  him,  and  as 
they  went,  her  happy  heart  beating  under 
that  arm  to  whose  support  she  had  now  a 
right,  her  love  the  while  calm  and  seciu'e  in 
its  own  deep  pimty,  she  saw  before  them,  in 
bright  perspective,  many,  many  years  of 
domestic  affection  and  peace. 

There  they  sat  in  the  mellow  sunset,  until 
the  soft  twihght  had  gi-adually  melted  away 
the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  rocks  about 
them.  Their  hands  were  locked  in  each 
other,  theii'  hearts  bui-ned  within  them,  and 
a  tenderness  which  can  be  felt  only  by  souls 
equally  pure  and  innocent  touched  theii*  de- 
hghted  converse  into  something  that  might 
be  deemed  beautiful  and  holy. 

Artless,  humble,  and  happy  paii' !  Sit  on 
and  enjoy  the  only  brief  ghmpse  of  this 
earth's  heaven  which  you  will  ever  get.  It 
is  the  last  time  that  heart  wiU.  beat  responsive 
to  heart,  and  soul  tremble  to  and  mingle  with 
soul  between  you. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  their  return, 
Fehx  had  felt  much  worse  than  dvu-ing  any 
preceding  part  of  the  day.  The  vivid  and 
affectionate  hopes  of  future  happiness  ex- 
pressed by  Alley  added  to  his  concei-n,  and 
increased  his  tenderness  towards  her,  esv. 
pecially  when  he  contrasted  his  own  physica! 
sensations  with  the  unsuspicious  character  of 
her  opinion  concerning  his  illness  and  the 
cause  that  produced  it.  'Tis  true  he  dis- 
guised all  this  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  at 
length,  notwithstanding  his  firmness,  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  pain  overcame 
him.  With  the  burning  chiU  of  fever  bub- 
bhng  through  his  blood — shivering  yet 
scorching — he  comjDlained  of  the  shooting 
pain  in  his  head,  and  a  strange  confusion  of 
mind,  which  the  poor  gii'l,  fi'om  some  of 
his  incoherent  expressions,  had  attributed  to 
his  excess  of  affection.  With  words  of 
comfort  she  soothed  him  ;  her  arm  now  re- 
tui'ned  the  supjDort  she  had  received  from 
his  ;  she  led  him  home,  languid  and  half- 
delirious,  whilst  she  herself  felt  stunned  as 
well  by  the  violence  as  b}'  the  unaccountable 
nature  of  his   illness.     On   reaching  home 
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they  found  that  the  noise  of  social  enjoyment 
had  risen  to  the  outrage  of  convivial  extrav- 
agance ;  but  the  moment  he  staggered  in,  sup- 
ported only  by  the  faithful  arm  of  his  wife, 
a  solemn  and  apprehensive  spirit  suddenly 
hushed  their  intemperance,  and  awed  them 
into  a  conviction  that  such  an  illness  upon 
the  marriage  day  must  be  as  serious  as  it  was 
imcommon.  Fehx  was  put  to  bed  in  pain 
and  danger  ;  but  Alley  smoothed  his  pillow, 
bound  his  head,  and  sat  patient,  and  devoted, 
and  wife-hke,  by  his  side.  During  Jill  that 
woeful  night  of  sorrow  she  watched  the 
feverish  stai't,  the  Avild  glare  of  the  half-opened 
eye,  the  momentary  conscious  glance,  and 
the  miserable  gathering  together  of  the  con- 
vulsed hmbs,  hoping  that  each  pang  would 
diminish  in  agony  and  that  the  morning 
might  bring  ease  and  comfort. 

*'  Poor  girl,  put  on  thy  stifling'  widow's  weeds, 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands  !  " 

We  feel  utterly  incapable   of  describing, 
during  the  progress  of  this  heavy  night,  the 
scorching  and  fieiy  anguish  of  his  brother 
Hugh,  or  the  distracted  and  wailing  soitow 
of  poor  Maura.     The  unexpected   and    de- 
Hghtful  revulsion  of  feeling  pi'oduced  upon 
both,  especially  on  the  former,  by  his  temjDO- 
rary    recovery,    now    utterly    incapacitated 
them   fi'om   bearing   his   relapse  with  any- 
thing hke  fortitude.     The  fi-antic  remorse  of 
the  guilty  man,  and  the  stupid  but  pungent 
giief  of  his  sister,  appeared  but  as  the  symp- 
toms of  weak  minds  and  strong  jDassions, 
when  contrasted  with  the  deep  but  patient 
affliction  of  his  innocent  and  uncomplaining 
wife.     She  wasted  no  words  in  sorrow  ;  for 
during  this  hopeless  night,  self,  happiness, 
affection,  hope,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  ab- 
sorbing efforts  at  his  recovery.     Never,  in- 
ieed,  did  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  life 
.iraw  from  the  finiitful  source  of  a  wife's  at- 
tached and  faithful  heart,  a  nobler  specimen 
of    that   pure    and   disinterested    devotion 
which  characterizes  woman,    than  was    ex- 
hibited by  the  stricken-hearted  Alley  Bawn. 
There  was  sometliing  in  this  peculiar  case, 
as,  indeed  there  are  in  all  family  occurrences 
of  a  similar  nature,  whicli  induced  them  to 
try  upon  the  suffering  boy  the  full  extent  of 
their   humble   skill,   rather   than   call   in  a 
strange  physician  to  witness  the  disastrous, 
perhaps  fatal,  effects  of  domestic  violence. 
Had  the  cause  of  Felix's  illness  been  un- 
laiowTi  to  Hugh  or  Maura,  they  would  have 
procvured  medical  advice  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night.     Let  us,  however,  not  press  too 
severely  on  the  repentant  brother.     Shame, 
and  remorse,  and  penitence,  ought  to  plead 
strongly  for  "  the  hope  deferred  that  lajyie 


his  heart  sick."  Hugh's  passions  arose  to 
\iolence,  but  not  to  murder,  a  distinction 
which  both  law  and  morality  too  frequently 
forget  to  make. 

When  Hugh  saw,  however,  that  nothin^, 
except  medical  skill  could  save  him,  he  for- 
got his  crime  and  its  consequences.  Stvmg 
to  madness  by  his  love  of  Felix,  and  his 
fears  for  his  recover}',  he  mounted  a  horse, 
and  had  almost  broken  down  the  animal  by 
over-exertion,  ere  he  reached  the  village  of 

B ,  where  the  doctor  he  sought  hved. 

After  an  impetuous  and  violent  knocking  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  man  pale  and  horror- 
struck  entered,  whom  the  doctor  was  in- 
clined to  receive  rather  as  the  patient  than 
the  messenger.  Yes !  haggard,  wild,  yet 
weak  and  trembling,  he  staggered  into  the 
room,  and,  sinking  on  a  seat,  in  a  voice 
husky  and  hoarse  said — 

"  Docthor  !  oh,  docthor,  you  won't  refuse 
to  come  !  It's  thrue  he  was  my  brother — 
but  I  had  not — I  had  not — oh— no — no — I 
had  it  not  in  my  heart  to  miu'dher  him  !  My 
brother  is  dyin'.  Oh,  come,  docthor !  come 
to  my  brother,  he's  dyin',  and  'twas  I  that 
struck  the  blow." 

With  a  vehemence  of  gi'ief  that  was  piti- 
able, and  an  exhibition  of  the  wildest  ges- 
tures which  characterize  despaii",  he  then 
uttered  a  cr}'  that  rang  through  the  house. 

"  Oh,  Felix  agra,  mj-  brother,  I'm  your 
mui'dherer!  My  sister  and  I  are  both 
wealthy — he's  dpn'  docthor — come.  come. 
Oh,  agra  Felix — agi-a  Felix !  To  see  you 
well — to  see  you  well — the  wealth  of  the 
world,  if  I  had  it,  would  go.  IMy  life — my 
life — docthor  !  Oh,  that  would  be  but  little 
— but  it,  too,  would  go — I'd  give  it — all  we 
have,  my  sister  and  I,  to  our  blanket — to  the 
shoes  on  our  feet,  and  the  coat  and  gown  on 
our  backs — all — all — you'll  get — if  you  can 
save  our  brother,  that  I  struck  down  and 
murdhered  ! " 

The  doctor,  a  man  of  great  skill  and  hu- 
manity, immediately  ordered  his  horse,  and 
mounting  him,  accompanied  Hugh  to  the 
sick  bed  of  his  brother.  On  amving  there, 
they  fovmd  him  worse ;  and  never  before, 
nor  during  his  whole  professional  experience, 
had  the  doctor  witnessed  such  a  scene.  Hugh 
took  his  place  behind  Felix,  who,  by  the 
doctor's  direction,  Avas  placed  in  a  half-sit- 
ting, half-recumbent  posture  in  the  bed  ;  his 
arms  were  placed  distractedly  about  liim,  his 
breast  was  his  piUow,  and  his  cheek,  wildly 
and  with  voi'acious  affection,  laid  to  his.  He 
was  restrained  from  crying  aloud,  but  his 
groans  were  enough  to  wrench  the  heart 
from  which  they  j)roceeded  to  pieces.  Sym- 
pathy, in  fact,  was  transfeiTed  from  the  sick 
♦  oy  to  his  brother  ;  and  perhaps  more  teai-s 
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were  shed,  by  the  lookers-on,  from  pity  to- 
wards Hugh  than  Felix. 

But  whex'e  was  she,  the  bride  and  wife  of 
a  changeful  day — of  a  day,  in  which  the  ex- 
tremities of  haj)piness  and  misery  met  ?  Oh, 
where  but  where  she  should  and  ought  to 
be,  at  his  bed-side,  hoping  against  hope, 
soothing  his  wild  ravings  by  her  soft  sweet 
voice  ;  and  when,  in  his  delirium,  the  happy 
scene  of  the'  past  day  seemed  re-acted,  then 
she  knelt,  ever  ready  to  lead  him,  by  her 
words  and  caresses,  into  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
present  pain.  In  his  desj^erate  stniggles  he 
fancied  they  Avere  tearing  her  fi"om  him  ;  and 
when  the  strength  of  sevei*al  men  could  scarce 
restrain  him,  then  came  the  mildness  of  her 
power.  With  her  gentle  hands  and  her  fond, 
kiud  words  she  laid  him  in  peace  once  more, 
and,  kneeling  by  his  side,  cooled  his  biuning 
temples  with  her  pale  fingers,  and  wetted  his 
parched  Ups  with  the  draught  prescribed  by 
the  physician.  When  the  crisis,  however,  ap- 
proached, she  saw  by  the  keen  glance  of  ob- 
servant affection,  that  the  doctor's  manner  be- 
trayed his  hopelessness  of  her  husband's  re- 
covery. Then  did  her  strength  give  way,  and 
one  violent  fit  of  hysteric  sobbing  almost  broke 
down  her  reason  and  physical  powers.  Un- 
avaihng  was  all  their  tenderness,  and  finaitless 
every  attempt  at  consolation.  Even  her  own 
beloved  mother  failed.  "  Alley,  asthore 
agruc  machree,"  said  she,  "  don't  give  way  to 
this,  for  it's  sinful ;  it's  wi'ong  to  cr}^  so  bit- 
terly for  the  livin'.  You  know  that  while 
there's  life  there's  hope.  God  is  merciful, 
and  may  think  fit  to  pity  you,  anien  machree, 
and  to  spare  him  for  the  sake  of  our  prayers, 
that  your  heart  mayn't  be  broken.  Here's 
the  priest,  too,  an'  sure  it's  a  comfort,  if  the 
Lord  does  take  him  from  us,  that  he's  not 
goin'  widout  the  holy  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  to  clear  away  any  stain  of  sin  that 
may  be  on  him." 

FeUx,  tranquilized  by  the  satisfaction  that 
always  results  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  received  the  rites  of  the  Chui'ch,  yet 
moved  by  the  deep  sobbings  of  his  miserable 
brother,  took  his  hand,  and  thus  addressed 
him— 

"  Hugh  dear  !  " 

"  Oh,  Felix,  Fehx,  Felix  darling,  if  you 
spake  kind  to  me  my  brain  will  turn,  and 
my  heart  will  burst  to  pieces  !  Harsh,  harsh, 
avourneen,  speak  hai'shly,  cruelly,  blackly — 
oh,  say  you  won't  forgive  me — but  no,  that  I 
couldn't  bear — forgive  me  in  your  heart,  and 
before  God,  but  don't  spake  wid  affection  to 
me,  for  then  I'll  not  be  able  to  bear  it." 

"Hugh,"  said  Felix,  fi-om  whose  eyes  the 
keenness  of  his  brother's  repentance  wi*ung 
tears,  despite  his  burning  agony  ;  "  Hugh 
dear  " — and  he  looked  pitifully  in  the  con- 


vulsed face  'of  the  unhappy  man — "Hugh 
dear,  it  was  only  an  accident,  for  if  you  had 
— thought— that  it  would  turn  out — as  it  has 

done But  no  matter  now — you  have 

my  forgiveness — and  you  deserve  it ;  for 
Hugh  dear,  it  was  as  much  and  more  my  own 
thoughtlessness  and  self-will  that  caiised  it. 
Hugh  dear,  comfort  and  support  Alley  here, 
and  Maura,  too,  Hugh  ;  be  kind  to  them  both 
for  poor  Felix's  sake."  He  sank  back,  ex- 
hausted, holding  his  brother's  hand  in  his 
left,  and  his  mute  heart-broken  bride's  in  his 
right.  A  calm,  or  rather  toiiDor,  followed, 
which  lasted  until  his  awakening  spirit,  in 
returning  consciousness  of  hfe  and  love, 
made  a  last  effort  to  dissolve  in  a  farewell 
embrace  upon  the  pure  bosom  of  his  Airgin 
wife. 

"Alley,"  said  he,  "are  you  not  my  wife, 
and  amn't  I  your  husband?  Whose  hand 
should  be  upon  me — in  what  armg  but  yoru'S 
should  I  die?  Alley,  think  of  your  own 
Fehx — oh,  don't  let  me  pass  altogether  out 
of  3'our  memory  ;  an'  if  you'd  wear  a  lock  of 
my  hair  (many  a  time  you  used  to  curl  it 
over  on  my  cheek,  for  you  used  to  say  it  was 
the  same  shade  as  youi*  own,  and  you  used 
to  compare  them  together),  wear  it  for  my 
sake,  next  your  heart,  and  if  ever  you  think 
of  doin'  a  wrong  thing,  look  at  it,  and  you'll 
remember  that  FeUx,  who's  now  in  the  dust, 
always  desired  you  to  pray  for  the  Almighty's 
grace,  an'  trust  to  Him  for  strength  against 
evil.  But  where  are  you,  asthore  ?  My  eyes 
j  want  a  last  look  of  you  ;  I  feel  you — ay,  I 
I  feel  you  in  my  breakin'  heart,  and  sweet  your 
I  presence  in  it,  avourneen  machree  ;  but  how 
I  is  it  that  I  cannot  see  you  ?  Oh,  my  vdie, 
my  young  wife,  my  spotless  wife,  be  with  me 
— near  me  !  "  He  clasped  her  to  his  heai't, 
j  as  if  while  he  held  her  there  he  thought  it 
;  could  not  cease  to  beat ;  but  in  a  moment, 
j  after  one  slight  shudder,  one  closing  pang, 
his  grasj:)  relaxed — his  head  fell  upon  her 
bosom — and  he,  Fehx,  who  that  morning 
,  stood  up  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  manly 
beauty,  with  the  cup  of  happiness  touching 
his  lips,  was  now  a  clod  of  the  valley.  Half 
unconscious — almost  unbelievuig  that  aU 
could  be  over,  she  gently  laid  him  down.  On 
looking  into  his  face,  her  pale  lijDS  quivered: 
and  as  her  mute  wild  gaze  became  fixed  upon 
the  body,  slowly  the  desolating  truth  forced 
itself  upon  her  heart.  She  then  sank  ujoon 
her  knees,  and  prayed  to  God  that,  if  it  were 
His  will,  and  laAV'ful  for  her  in  her  misery  to 
utter  such  a  prayer.  He  would  not  part  her 
in  death  from  him  who  had  been  to  her  far 
dearer  than  all  that  life  now  contained — with- 
out whom  the  world  was  now  empty  to  her 
for  ever. 

Quietly  and  calmly  she  then  arose,  and  but 
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for  the  settled  wretclieduess  of  her  look,  the 
stillness  of  her  spirit  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  apathy.  Without  resistance,  with- 
out a  tear,  in  the  dry  agony  of  burning  grief 
she  gently  gave  herself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  those  who  wejit,  while  they  attempted  to 
soothe  her.  In  reply  to  their  attemjjts  at 
consolation  she  only  uttered  one  brief  sen- 
tence in  Ii'ish.  "Oh,"  said  she,  "God  is 
good — still,  still,  this  was  a  dark  day  to  FeHx 
and  to  me  ! " 

At  the  inquest  which  followed,  there  was 
no  proof  to  criminate  the  "wretched  brother  ; 
nor,  to  speak  truly,  were  the  jvuy  anxious  to 
find  any.  The  man's  shrieking  misery  was 
more  wild  and  frightful  than  death  itself. 
From  "the  Dark  Day"  until  this  on  which 
I  write,  he  has  never  been  able  to  raise  his 
heart  or  his  countenance.  Home  he  never 
leaves,  except  when  the  pressui*e  of  business 
compels  him ;  and  when  he  does,  in  every 
instance  he  takes  the  most  unfi'equented 
paths  and  the  loneHest  by-roads,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  face  and  eye  of  man.  Better,  in- 
deed, to  encounter  flood  or  fire,  than  to  suf- 
fer what  he  has  borne,  when  the  mahcious 
or  coarse-minded  have  reproached  him,  in 
what  we  trust,  is  his  repentance,  with  his 
great  afOietion- 


Alley,  contrary  to  the  earnest  solicitationfc 
of  Hugh  and  Maura,  went  back  to  reside  with 
her  mother.  Four  years  have  now  passed, 
and  the  virgin  widow  is  constant  to  her  griel 
With  a  bunch  of  yam  on  her  arm,  she  may 
be  occasionally  seen  in  the  next  market- 
town  ;  the  chastened  sorrow  of  her  look 
agreeing  well  with  her  mournful  weeds.  In 
vain  is  she  pressed  to  mingle  in  the  rustic 
amusements  of  her  former  companions  ;  she 
cannot  do  it,  even  to  please  her  mother  ;  the 
poor  girl's  heart  is  sorrow-struck  for  ever. 
She  will  never  smile  again.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  steady  subdued  melancholy  of  her 
manner  increases  the  respect,  without  lessen- 
ing the  love,  of  all  who  know  her.  Who,  in- 
deed, coiild  see  her,  and  hear  her  sad  history 
without  loving  her  purity,  and  her  devoted 
affection  to  the  memory  of  him  that  was  only 
the  husband  of  a  day,  without  pitting  the 
stricken  girl  who  suffered  so  much,  and  wish- 
ing that  time,  which  weans  us  from  our  great- 
est sori'ows,  may,  by  its  influence,  mellov? 
her  afflictions,  until  the  bitterness  of  theii 
spmt  passes  out  of  her  soul. 

Reader,  if  you  want  a  moral,  look  upon  the 
wasted  brow  of  Hugh  O'Donnell,  and  learn 
to  restrain  your  passions  and  temper  withio 
its  proper  limits. 
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CHAPTEK  L 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centiu'y — as  nearly  as  we  can  con- 
jecture, the  year  might  be  that  of  1720 — some 
time  about  the  end  of  April,  a  young  man 
named  Lamh  Laudher  O'Rorke,  or  Strong- 
handed  O'Rorke,  was  proceeding  fi'omTiis 
father's  house,  with  a  stout  oaken  cudgel  in 
his  hand,  towards  an  orchard  that  stood  at  the 
skirt  of  a  coimtry  town,  in  a  jDart  of  the  king- 
dom which,  for  the  present,  shall  be  name- 
less. Though  known  by  the  epithet  of  Lamh 
Laudher,  his  christian  name  was  John ;  but 
in  those  time  Irish  families  of  the  same  name 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
indicative  of  their  natural  position,  physical 
power,  complexion,  or  figure.  One,  for  in- 
stance, was  called  Parra  Ghastha,  or  swift 
Paddy,  fi*om  his  fleetness  of  foot ;  another, 
Shaun  Bute,  or  yellow  Jack,  fi'om  his  bilious 
look  ;  a  third,  Micaul  3Iore,  or  big  ^Michael, 
from  his  uncommon  size  ;  and  a  foiu-th, 
Sheemus  Ruah,  or  red  James,  fi'om  the  color 
of  his  hair.  These  epithets,  to  be  sure,  still 
occur  in  Ireland,  but  fai*  less  fi'equently  now 
than  in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  when 
Irish  was  almost  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  country.  It  was  for  a  reason  similar  to 
those  just  alleged,  that  John  O'Eorke  was 
known  as  Lamh  Laudher  O'Rorke  ;  he,  as 
well  as  his  forefathers  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, having  been  remarkable  for  prodig- 
ious bodily  strength  and  coiu*age.  The  eve- 
ning was  far  advanced  as  O'Rorke  bent  his 
steps  to  the  orchard.  The  pale,  but  cloud- 
less sun  hung  over  the  western  hills,  and 
shed  upon  the  quiet  gray  fields  that  kind  of 
tranquil  radiance  which,  in  the  opening  of 
summer,  causes  many  a  silent  imjDulse  of 
dehght  to  steal  into  the  heart.  Lamh 
Laudher  felt  this  ;  his  step  was  slow,  hke  that 
of  a  man  who,  without  being  capable  of 
tracing  those  sources  of  enjoyment  which 
the  spiiit  absorbs  from  the  beauties  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  has  jet  enough  of  uneducated 
taste  and  feeling  within  him,  to  partake  of 
the  varied  feast  which  she  presents. 

As  he  sauntered  thus  leisurely  along  he 
was  met  by  a  woman  rather  advanced  in 
years,  but  still  unusually  stout  and  muscular, 
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considering  her  age.  She  was  habited  in  a 
red  woollen  petticoat  that  reached  but  a 
short  distance  below  the  knee,  leaving  visible 
two  stout  legs,  from  which  dangled  a  pair 
of  red  garters  that  bound  up  her  coarse  blue 
hose.  Her  gown  of  blue  worsted  was  pinned 
up,  for  it  did  not  meet  ai'ound  her  person, 
though  it  sat  closely  about  her  neck.  Her 
gi-izzly  red  hair,  turned  up  in  fi'ont,  was 
bound  by  a  dowd  cap  \vithout  any  border,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  addition  to  a  red 
kerchief,  tied  over  it,  and  streaming  about 
nine  inches  down  the  back,  gave  to  her  tout 
ensemble  a  wild  and  striking  expression.  A 
short  oaken  staff,  hooked  under  the  hand, 
completed  the  description  of  her  costume. 
Even  on  a  first  glance  there  appeared  to  be 
something  repulsive  in  her  features,  which 
had  evidently  been  much  exposed  to  sun  and 
storm.  By  a  closer  inspection  one  might 
detect  upon  their  hai'd  angular  outhne,  a 
character  of  cruelty  and  intrepidity.  Though 
her  lai-ge  cheek-bones  stood  widely  asunder, 
yet  her  gray  piercing  eyes  were  very  near 
each  other  ;  her  nose  was  short  and  sadly 
disfigui-ed  by  a  scar  that  ran  tranversely 
across  it,  and  her  chin,  though  pointed,  was 
also  deficient  in  length.  Altogethei',  her 
whole  person  had  something  peculiar  and 
marked  about  it — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  meet  her  without  feeling 
she  was  a  female  of  no  ordinaiy  character 
and  habits. 

Lamh  Laudher  had  been,  as  we  have  said, 
advancing  slowly  along  the  craggy  road 
which  led  towards  the  town,  when  she  issued 
from  an  adjoining  cabin  and  approached 
him.  The  moment  he  noticed  her  he  stood 
still,  as  if  to  let  her  pass  and  uttered  one 
single  exclamation  of  chagi'in  and  anger. 

"  3Ia  shaughth  milia  mollach  ort,  a  calliagh! 
My  seven  thousand  curses  on  you  for  an  old 
hag,"  said  he,  and  having  thus  given  vent  to 
his  indignation  at  her  appearance,  he  began 
to  retrace  his  steps  as  if  im willing  to  meet 
her. 

"  The  son  of  your  father  needn't  lay  the 
curse  upon  us  so  bitterly  all  out,  Lamh 
Laudher!"  she  exclaimed,  pacing  at  the 
same  time  with  vigorous  steps  until  she 
overtook  him. 
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The  young  man  looked  at  lier  maimed 
featui'es,  and  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden 
recollection,  appeared  to  feel  regret  for  tlie 
hasty  malediction  he  had  uttered  against  her. 
"  Nell  M'Collum,"  said  he,  "  the  word  was 
rash  ;  and  the  ciu'se  did  not  come  from  my 
heart.  But,  Nell,  who  is  there  that  doesn't 
curse  you  when  they  meet  3'ou '?  Isn't  it 
well  known  that  to  meet  you  is  another  name 
for  fciUing  in  wid  bad  luck  ?  For  my  pai't 
I'd  go  fifty  miles  about  rather  than  cross  you, 
^f  I  was  bent  on  any  business  that  my  heart 
ud  be  in,  or  that  I  cared  any  thing  aljout." 

"  And  who  brought  the  bad  luck  upon  me 
first?"  asked  the  woman.  "Wasn't  it  the 
husband  of  the  mother  that  bore  you  ? 
Wasn't  it  his  hand  that  disfigured  me  as  you 
see,  when  I  was  widin  a  week  of  bein' 
dacently  married?  Your  father,  Lamh 
Laudher,  was  the  man  that  blasted  my  name, 
and  made  it  bitther  upon  tongue  of  them 
that  mintions  it." 

"  And  that  was  because  he  wouldn't  see 
one  ydd  the  blood  of  Lamh  Laudher  in  his 
veins  married  to  a  woman  that  he  had  reason 
to  think — I  don't  hke  to  Hay  it,  NeUy — but 
you  know  it  is  said  that  there  was  darkness, 
and  guilt,  too,  about  the  disappearin'  of  your 
child.  You  never  cleared  that  up,  but  swore 
revenge  night  and  day  against  my  father,  for 
only  preventin'  you  from  bein'  the  ruination 
of  his  cousin.  Many  a  time,  too,  since  that, 
has  he  asked  you  in  my  own  hearin'  what 
became  of  the  boy." 

The  old  woman  stopped  like  one  who  had 
rmexpectedly  trod  with  bare  foot  upon  some- 
thing sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  flesh  to  the 
bone,  and  even  to  grate  against  it.  There 
was  a  strong,  nay,  a  fearful  force  of  anguish 
visible  in  what  she  felt.  Her  brows  were 
wildly  depressed  from  their  natural  position, 
her  face  became  pale,  her  eyes  glared  upon 
O'Rorke  as  if  he  had  planted  a  poisoned  ar- 
row in  her  breast,  she  seized  him  by  the  arm 
wdth  a  hard  pinching  grip,  and  looked  for 
two  or  three  minutes  in  his  face,  with  an  ap- 
peai-ance  of  distraction.  O'Rorke,  who  never 
feared  man,  slu'unk  fi-om  her  touch,  and 
shuddered  under  the  influence  of  what  had 
been,  scarcely  without  an  exception,  called 
the  "bad  look."  The  crone  held  him  tight, 
however,  and  there  they  stood,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  each  other.  From  the  gaze 
of  intense  aug-uish,  the  countenance  of  Nell 
M'Collum  began  to  change  gradually  to  one 
of  unmingled  exultation  ;  her  brows  were 
raised  to  their  proper  curves,  her  color  re- 
turned, the  eye  coiruscated  with  a  rapid  and 
quivering  sense  of  delight,  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  played  for  a  little,  as  if  she  strove  to 
suppress  a  laugh.  At  length  O'Rorke  heard 
«»■  low   gurgling   sound   proceed    from   her 


chest ;  it  increased ;  she  pressed  his  arm 
more  tightly,  and  in  a  loud  burst  of  ferocious 
mirth,  which  she  immediately  subdued  into 
a  condensed  shriek  that  breathed  the  very 
luxury  of  revenge,  she  said — 

"  Lamh  Laudher  Oge,  listen — ax  the  father 
of  you,  when  you  see  him,  what  has  become 
of  his  oivn  child — of  the  first  that  ever  God 
sent  him  ;  an'  listen  again — when  he  tells  me 
what  has  become  of  mine,  I'll  tell  him  w-hat 
has  become  of  his.  Now  go  to  Ellen — but 
before  you  go,  let  me  curjgher  in  your  ear 
that  I'll  blast  you  both.  I'll  make  the  Laiiih 
Laudhers,  Lamh  Lhugs.  I'll  make  the  strong 
arm  the  weak  arm  afore  I've  done  wid  'em." 

She  struck  the  point  of  her  stick  against 
the  pavement,  until  the  iron  ferrule  with 
which  it  was  bound  dashed  the  fire  from  the 
stones,  after  which  she  passed  on,  muttering 
threats  and  imprecations  as  she  left  him. 

O'Rorke  stood  and  looked  after  her  with 
sensations  of  fear  and  astonishment.  The 
age  was  superstitious,  and  encouraged  a  be- 
hef  in  the  influence  of  powers  distinct  from 
human  ajrency.  Every  part  of  Ireland  was 
filled  at  this  time  with  characters,  both  Male 
and  female,  precisely  similar  to  old  Nell 
M'Collum.  The  darkness  in  which  this 
woman  walked,  according  to  the  oi^inions  of 
a  peoj)le  but  slightly  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  civilization,  has  been  but  feebly  described 
to  the  reader.  To  meet  her  was  considered 
an  omen  of  the  most  unhappy  kind  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  the  imprecation 
of  Lamh  Laudher.  She  was  reported  to  have 
maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  faii'ies,  to 
be  capable  of  communicating  the  blight  of 
an  evil  eye,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  trafl&c 
which  is  said  to  have  been  rather  prevalent 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  we  speak  of — namely, 
that  of  kidnapping.  The  sj)eculations  with 
reference  to  her  object  in  jDerpetrating  the 
crimes  were  strongly  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  degraded  state  of  the  peoi:)le  at  that  pe- 
riod. Some  said  that  she  dis^josed  of  the 
children  to  a  certain  class  of  jDcrsons  in  the 
metropoHs,  who  subsequently  sent  them  to 
the  colonies,  when  groAvn,  at  an  enormous 
profit.  Others  maintained  that  she  never 
carried  them  to  Dublin  at  all,  but  insisted 
that,  having  been  herself  connected  with  the 
fairies,  she  possessed  the  power  of  erasing, 
by  some  secret  charm,  the  influence  of  bap- 
tismal protection,  and  that  she  consequently 
acted  as  agent  for  the  "  gentiy  "  to  whom  she 
transferred  them.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  the 
opinion  in  Ii-eland,  that  the  "  good  people  " 
themselves  cannot  take  away  a  child,  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  mortal 
residing  with  them,  Avho  has  been  baptized  ; 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  no  baptism  can 
secure  children  from  them,  except  that  ir 
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which  the  priest  has  been  desired  to  baptize 
them  with  an  especial  view  to  their  protec- 
tion against  fairy  power. 

Such  was  the  character  which  this  woman 
bore  ;  whether  unjustly  or  not,  matters  little. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
after  having  passed  on,  leaving  Lamh  Laud- 
her  to  proceed  in  the  direction  he  had  orig- 
inally intended,  she  bent  her  steps  towards 
the  head  inn  of  the  town.  Her  presence 
here  produced  some  cautious  and  timid  mirth 
of  which  the}'  took  care  she  shoidd  not  be 
cog-nizant.  The  servants  greeted  her  with  an 
outward  show  of  cordiality,  which  the  un- 
happy creattu-e  easily  distinguished  from  the 
warm  kindness  evinced  to  vagrants  whose 
history  had  not  been  connected  with  evil 
suspicion  and  mystery.  She  accordingly 
tempered  her  manner  and  deportment 
towards  them  with  consummate  skiU.  Her 
replies  to  their  inqumes  for  news  were  given 
with  an  appearance  of  good  humor  ;  but  be- 
neath the  famiharity  of  her  dialogue  there 
lay  an  ambiguous  meaning  and  a  cutting 
sarcasm,  both  of  which  were  tinged  vdth  a 
prophetic  spirit,  capable,  from  its  equivocal 
drift,  of  being  aj)plied  to  each  individual 
wliom  she  addressed.  Owing  to  her  un- 
settled life,  and  her  habit  of  passing  from 
place  to  place,  she  was  well  acquainted  with 
local  history.  There  lived  scarcely  a  family 
within  a  yevy  wide  circle  about  her,  of  whom 
she  did  not  know  every  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  known  ;  a  fact  of  Avhich  she  judi- 
ciously availed  herself  by  allusions  in  general 
conversations  that  were  understood  only  by 
those  whom  they  concerned.  These  myste- 
rious hints,  oracularly  thrown  out,  gained 
her  the  reputation  of  knowing  more  than 
mere  human  agency  could  acquire,  and  of 
course  she  was  oj)enly  concihated  and  secret- 
ly hated. 

Her  conversation  with  the  menials  of  the 
inn  was  very  shoi-t  and  decisive. 

"  Sheemus,"  said  she  to  the  person  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  "  where's 
MeehaulNeil?" 

"  Troth,  Nell,  dacent  woman,"  replied  the 
other,  "  myself  can't  exactly  say  that.  I'll  be 
bound  he's  on  the  Ester,  looking  afther  the 
sheep,  poor  crathiu-s,  durin'  Andy  Connor's 
illness  in  the  small-pock.  Poor  Andy's  very 
ill,  Nell,  an'  if  God  hasn't  sed  it,  not  expect- 
ed ;  glory  be  to  his  name  !  " 

"  Is  Andy  ill  ?  "  inquired  Nell ;  "  and  how 
long  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  going  on  ten  days." 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  "I  knew  nofMn' 
about  that ;  but  I  want  to  see  Meehaul  Neil, 
and  I  know  he's  in  the  house." 

"  Faix  he's  not,  Nelly,  an'  you  know  I 
wouldn't  teU  you  a  lie  about  it." 


"  Did  3'ou  get  the  linen  that  was  stolen 
from  your  masther  ?  "  inquired  Nell  signifi- 
cantly, turning  at  the  same  time  a  piercing 
glance  on  the  waiter  ;  "an'  tell  me," she  add- 
ed, "  how  is  Sally  Laveiy,  and  where  is  she  ?  " 

"It  wasn't  got,"  he  replied,  in  a  kind  of 
stammer  ;  "  an'  as  to  Sally,  the  nerra  one  o': 
me  knows  any  thing  about  her,  since  she  IdT 
this." 

"  Sheemus,"  rephed  NeU,  "  you  know  that 
Meehaul  Neil  is  in  the  house  ;  but  I'll  give 
you  two  choices,  either  to  bring  me  to  the 
speech  of  him,  or  else  I'll  give  your  masther 
the  name  of  the  thief  that  stole  his  linen  ;  ay  ! 
the  name  of  the  thief  that  resaved  it.  I  name 
nobody  at  present ;  an'  for  that  matther,  I 
know  nothin'.  Can't  aU  the  world  teU  you 
that  NeU  M'CuUum  knows  nothin' !  " 

"  Ghe  dheuin,  Nelly,"  said  the  waiter, 
"  maybe  Meehaul  is  in  the  house  unknownst 
to  me.  I'll  try,  any  how,  an'  if  he's  to  the 
fore,  it  won't  be  my  fault  or  he'U  see  you." 

Nell,  while  the  waiter  went  to  inform  Mee- 
haul, took  two  ribbons  out  of  her  pocket,  one 
white  and  the  other  black,  both  of  which  she 
folded  into  what  would  appear  to  a  bystander 
to  be  a  simple  kind  of  knot.  ^Vl^en  the  inn- 
keeper's son  and  the  waiter  retui'ned  to  the 
haU,  the  former  asked  her  what  the  nature 
of  her  business  with  him  might  be.  To  this 
she  made  no  reply,  except  by  tittering  the 
word  husht !  ancl  pulhng  the  ends,  first  of 
the  white  ribbon,  and  afterwards  of  the  black. 
The  knot  of  the  first  slipped  easily  fi-om  the 
comphcation,  but  that  of  the  black  one,  after 
gliding  along  from  its  respective  ends,  be- 
came hai'd  and  tight  in  the  middle. 

"  Tha  sha  marrho  !  life  passes  and  death 
stays,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Andy  Connor's 
dead,  Meehaul  Neil ;  an'  you  may  tell  your 
father  that  he  mvist  get  some  one  else  to  look 
afther  his  sheep.  Ay !  he's  dead  ! — But  that's 
past.  Meehaiil,  folly  me  ;  it's  you  I  want, 
an'  there's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

She  passed  out  as  she  spoke,  leaving  the 
waiter  in  a  state  of  wonder  at  the  extent  of 
her  knowledge,  and  of  the  awful  means  by 
which,  in  his  opinion,  she  must  have  acquired 
it. 

Meehaul,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  im- 
mediately walked  after  her.  The  j^ace  at 
which  she  went  was  rajjid  and  energetic,  be- 
tokening a  degree  of  agitation  and  interest 
on  her  part,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 
As  she  had  no  object  in  bringing  him  far 
from  the  house,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
first  retired  spot  that  presented  itself,  in 
order  to  disclose  the  purport  of  her  visit. 
"  Meehaul  Neil,"  said  she,  "  we're  now  upon 
the  Common,  where  no  ear  can  hear  what 
passes  between  us.  I  ax  have  you  spirit  to 
keep  your  sister  Ellen  from  shame  and  sor- 
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row  ?  "  The  yoiing  man  st<arted,  and  became 
strongly  excited  at  such  a  serious  jJi'elude  to 
what  she  was  about  to  utter. 

"  Millia  diououl !  woman,  why  do  you  talk 
about  shame  or  disgrace  comin'  upon  any 
sister  of  mine  ?  What  ■villain  dare  inj  nra  her 
that  regai'ds  his  life  ?  My  sisther !  EUen 
Neil !  No,  no !  the  man  that  'ud  only  think 
of  that,  I'd  give  this  right  hand  a  dip  to  the 
■wrist  in  the  best  blood  of  his  heai't." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  it's  fine  spakin'  :  but  you  don't 
know  the  hand  you  talk  of.  It's  one  that 
you  had  better  avoid  than  meet.  It's  the 
strong  Imnd,  an'  the  dangerous  one  when 
vexed.     You  know  Lamh  LaudJier  Oge  ?  " 

Meehaul  started  again,  and  the  crone  could 
perceive  by  his  manner  that  the  natui-e  of  the 
communication  she  was  about  to  make  had 
been  ah-eady  known  to  him,  though  not,  she 
was  confident,  in  so  dark  and  diabohcal  a 
shape  as  that  in  which  she  determined  to  put 
it. 

"Lamh  Laudher  Oge!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  surely  you  don't  mane  to  say  that  he  has 
any  bad  design  upon  EUen !  It's  not  long 
since  I  gave  him  a  caution  to  drop  her,  an' 
to  look  out  for  a  giii  fittiu'  for  his  station. 
Ellen  herself  knows  what  he'll  get,  if  we  ever 
catch  him  spakin'  to  her  again.  The  day 
■will  never  come  that  his  faction  and  ours  can 
be  fiiends." 

"  You  did  do  that,  Meehaul,"  rephed  Nell, 
"  an'  I  know  it ;  but  what  'ud  you  think  if 
he  was  so  cut  to  the  heart  by  yoiu'  turnin' 
round  upon  his  poverty,  that  he  swore  an 
oath  to  them  that  I  could  name,  bindin'  him- 
self to  bring  yotir  sister  to  a  state  of  shame, 
in  order  to  punish  you  for  yovu-  words  ?  That 
'ud  be  gi'eat  glory  over  a  faction  that  they 
hate." 

"  Tut,  woman,  he  daren't  swear  such  an 
oath  ;  or,  if  he  swore  it  fifty  times  over  on 
his  bare  knees,  he'd  ate  the  stones  off  o'  the 
pavement  afore  he'd  dare  to  act  upon  it.  In 
the  first  place,  I'd  prepare  him  for  his  coffin, 
if  he  did  ;  an'  in  the  next,  do  you  think  so 
manely  of  Ellen,  as  to  beheve  that  she  would 
bring  disgrace  an'  soitow  upon  herself  and 
her  family  ?  No,  no,  Nell ;  the  old  diours  in 
you,  or  you're  beside  yourself,  to  tliink  of 
such  a  story.  I've  warned  her  against  him, 
and  so  did  we  aU  ;  an'  I'm  sartin'  tliis  min- 
ute, that  she'd  not  go  a  single  foot  to  change 
words  with  him,  unknownst  to  her  friends." 

The  old  woman's  face  changed  fi'om  the 
expression  of  anxiety  and  importance  that  it 
bore,  to  one  of  coarse  glee,  under  which,  to 
those  who  had  penetration  sufficient  to  de- 
tect it,  lurked  a  spirit  of  hardened  and  reck- 
less ferocity. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  rephed, ' '  sirreFm  proud 
to  hear  what  3'ou  tell   me,     'iow   is   poor 


Nanse  M'Collum  doin'  wid  yez  ?  f<xr  I  hadn't 
time  to  see  her  a  while  agone.  I  hoi^e  she'll 
never  be  ashamed  or  afi-aid  of  her  aunt,  any 
how.  I  may  say,  I'm  all  that's  left  to  the 
good  of  her  name,  poor  girsJiah." 

"  What  'ud  ail  her  ?  "  replied  Meehaul  ? 
"  as  long  as  she's  honest  an'  behaves  herself, 
there's  no  fear  of  her.  Had  you  nothing  else 
to  say  to  me,  Nell  ?  " 

The  same  tumultuous  expression  of  gle^ 
and  malignity  again  lit  up  the  features  of  the 
old  Avoman,  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  re- 
phed. ■with  something  hke  contemptuous  hes- 
itation, "  Why,  I  don't  know  that.  If  you  had 
more  sharpness  or  sinse  I  might  say— Meehaul 
Neil,"  she  added,  elevating  her  voice,  "  what 
do  you  think  i  coidd  say,  this  sacred  minnit ! 
Youi-  sister  !  ^VTiy  she's  a  good  girl ! — time 
enough  that:  but  how  long  she  may  be  so's 
another  affair.  Afeard  !  Be  the  ground  we 
stand  on,  man  dear,  if  ^■^'ou  an'  all  belongin' 
to  you,  had  eyes  in  yoiu-  heads  for  eveiy  day 
in  the  yeai',  yon  couldn't  keep  her  fi'om  young 
Lamh  Laudher.     Did  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

"  I'd  not  beheve  a  word  of  it,"  said  Meehaul 
calmly,  and  he  turned  to  depart. 

"I  tell  you  it's  as  true  as  the  sun  to  the 
dial,"  rejDlied  Nell;  "and  I  tell  you  more, 
he's  wid  her  this  minnit  behind  your  father's 
orchard  !  Ay  !  an'  if  you  wish  you  may  see 
them  together  wid  your  own  eyes,  an'  sure  if 
you  don't  b'lieve  me,  you'll  b'lieve  them. 
But,  Meehaul,  take  care  of  him  ;  for  he  has 
his  fire-arms  ;  if  j'ou  meet  him  don't  go 
empty-lianded,  and  I'd  advise  you  to  have 
the  Jirst  shot." 

"Behind  the  orchard,"  said  Meehaul,  as- 
tonished ;  "  where  there  ?  " 

"  Ay,  behind  the  orchai'd,  where  they  often 
war  afore.  Where  there  ?  T\Tiy,  if  you  want 
to  know  that,  sittin'  on  one  of  the  ledges  in 
the  Grassy  Quarry.  That's  their  sate  when- 
ever they  meet ;  an'  a  snug  one  it  is  for  them 
that  don't  hke  their  neighbors'  eyes  to  be 
upon  them.  Go  now  an'  satisfy  yourself, 
but  watch  them  at  a  distance,  an',  as  you  ex- 
pect to  save  your  sister,  don't  breathe  the 
name  of  NeU  M'Collum  to  a  hvin'  mortal." 

Meehaul  Neil's  cheek  flushed  ■with  deep  re- 
sentment on  hearing  this  disagreeable  in- 
teUigence.  For  upwards  of  a  century  before 
there  had  subsisted  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween the  Neils  and  Lamh  Laudhers,  without 
either  pai-ty  being  able  exactly  to  discover  the 
original  fact  from  wliich  their  enmity  jjro- 
ceeded.  This,  however,  in  Ireland,  makes 
little  difference.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to 
know  that  they  meet  and  fight  upon  eveiy 
possible  opportunity,  as  hostile  factions 
ought  to  do,  ■without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  idle  nonsense  of  inquiring  why 
they  hate  and  maltreat  each  other.     For  this 
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reason  alone,  Meehaul  Neil  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  most  distant  notion  of  a  marriage 
between  his  sister  and  young  Lamh  Laudher. 
There  were  other  motives  also  which  weighed, 
with  neaiiy  equal  force,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject.  His  sister  Ellen  was  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  girl  of  her  station  in  the 
whole  country,  and  many  offers,  higlily  ad- 
vantageous, and  far  above  what  she  otherwise 
could  have  expected,  had  been  made  to  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  was 
poor,  and  by  no  means  qualified  in  point  of 
worldly  circumstances  to  propose  for  her, 
even  were  hereditaiy  enmity  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. All  things  considered,  the  brother  and 
friends  of  Ellen  would  rather  have  seen  her 
laid  in  her  grave,  than  alHed  to  a  compar- 
atively poor  young  man,  and  their  bitterest 
enemy. 

Meehaul  had  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  Nell  M'Collum  told  him. 
There  was  a  saucy  and  malignant  confidence 
in  her  manner,  which,  although  it  impressed 
him  with  a  sense  of  her  earnestness,  left, 
nevertheless,  an  indefinite  feeling  of  dislike 
against  her  on  his  mind.  He  knew  that  her 
motive  for  disclosui'e  was  not  one  of  kindness 
or  regai'd  for  him  or  for  his  family.  Nell 
M'Collum  had  often  declared  that  "  the  wide 
earth  did  not .  carry  a  bein'  she  liked  or 
loved,  but  one — not  even  excei^ting  herself, 
that  she  hated  most  of  all."  This  however 
was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  she  acted 
rather  from  the  gratification  of  some  secret 
mahce,  than  from  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence. The  venomous  leer  of  her  eye,  there- 
fore, and  an  accui-ate  knowledge  of  her  char- 
acter, induced  him  to  connect  some  aj)pre- 
hension  of  approaching  evU  with  the  un- 
pleasant information  she  had  just  given  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Meehaul,  "  if  what  you  say  is 
true,  I'll  make  it  a  black  business  to  Lamh 
Laudher.  I'll  go  directly  and  keep  my  eye 
on  them  ;  an'  Til  have  ?n?/  fire-arms,  Nell ; 
an'  by  the  hfe  that's  in  me,  he'll  taste  them 
if  he  provokes  me  ;  an  Ellen  knows  that." 
Having  thus  spoken  he  left  her. 

The  old  woman  stood  and  looked  after 
him  mth  a  fiendish  complacency. 

"A  black  busmess,  will  you?"  she  ex- 
claimed, repeating  his  words  in  a  soHloquy  ; 
— "  do  so — an'  may  all  that's  black  assist  you 
in  it !  Dher  Chiernah,  I'U  do  it  or  lose  a 
faU — ^I'll  make  the  Lamh  Laudhers  the  Lamh 
Lhugs  afore  I've  done  wid  'em.  I've  put  a 
thox-n  in  their  side  this  many  a  year,  that'll 
never  come  out ;  I'll  now  j)ut  one  in  their 
marrow,  an'  let  them  see  how  they'll  bear 
that.  I've  left  one  empty  chair  at  their 
hearth,  an'  it  'U  go  hard  wid  me  but  I'll  lave 
another. 

Having  thus  expressed  her  hatred  against 


a  familj'  to  whom  she  attributed  the  calam- 
ities that  had  separated  her  from  society,  and 
marked  her  as  a  being  to  be  avoided  and 
detested,  she  also  departed  fi-om  the  Com- 
mon, striking  her  stick  with  pecuhar  bitter- 
ness into  the  gromid  as  she  went  along. 


CHAPTER  n. 

In  the  mean  time  young  Lamh  Laudher 
felt  little  suspicion  that  the  stolen  inteiwiew 
between  him  and  Ellen  Neil  was  known.  The 
incident,  however,  which  occurred  to  him  on 
his  way  to  keep  the  assignation,  produced  in 
his  mind  a  vague  apjDrehension  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  To  meet  a  red-haired 
woman,  when  going  on  any  business  of  im- 
portance, was  considered  at  all  times  a  bad 
omen,  as  it  is  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland 
unto  this  day  ;  but  to  meet  a  female  familial' 
with  forbidden  powers,  as  Nell  M'Collum  was 
sujDposed  to  be,  never  failed  to  produce  fear 
and  misgiving  in  those  who  met  her.  Mere 
physical  courage  was  no  bar  against  the  in- 
fluence of  such  superstitions  ;  many  a  man 
was  a  slave  to  them  who  never  knew  fear  of 
a  human  or  tangible  enemy.  They  consti- 
tuted an  important  part  of  the  popular  be- 
Hef!  for  the  history  of  ghosts  and  fairies, 
and  omens,  was,  in  general,  the  only  kind  of 
lore  in  which  the  people  were  educated; 
thanks  to  the  sapient  traditions  of  their 
forefathers. 

'\\'Tien  Nell  j^assed  away  from  Lamh  Laud- 
her, who  would  fain  have  flattered  himself 
that  by  turning  back  on  the  way,  until  she 
passed  him,  he  had  avoided  meeting  her,  he 
once  more  sought  the  j^lace  of  appointment, 
at  the  same  slow  pace  as  before.  On  arriv- 
ing behind  the  orchard,  he  found,  as  the 
progress  of  the  evening  told  him,  that  he  had 
anticipated  the  hour  at  which  it  had  been 
agreed  to  meet.  He  accordingly  descended 
the  Grassy  Quarr}',  and  sat  on  a  mossy  ledge 
of  rock,  over  which  the  brow  of  a  little  preci- 
pice jutted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
those  "who  sat  beneath,  visible  only  from  a 
particular  point.  Here  he  had  scarcely  seat- 
ed himself  when  the  tread  of  a  foot  was  heard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Nanse  M'Collum  stood 
beside  him.  """ 

"W^iy,  thin,  bad  cess  to  you,  Lamh 
Laudher,"  she  exclaimed,  "but  it's  a  purtj 
chase  I  had  afther  you." 

"  Afther  me,  Nanse?  and  what's  the  com- 
mission, cush  gastha  (lightfoot)  ?  " 

"  The  sorra  any  thing,  at  all,  at  aU,  only  to 
see  if  you  war  here.  Miss  Ellen  sent  me  to 
teU  you  that  she's  afeard  she  can't  come  this 
evenin',  unknownst  to  them." 
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'•  An'  am  I  not  to  wait,  Nanse  ?  "  I 

"  Why,  she  says  she  will  come,  for  all  that,  j 

if  she  can ;  but  she  bid  me  take  your  stick  | 

from  you,  for  a  rason  she  has,  that  she'll  tell  ] 

yourself  when  she  sees  you." 

"  Take  my  stick  !  ^Miy  Nanse,  ma  colleen  j 
haun,  what  can  she  want  with  my  stick  ?  Is  , 
the  darlin'  girl  goin'  to  bate  any  body  ?  "  j 
•'  Bad  cess  to  the  know  /  know,  Lamh  | 
Laudher,  barrin'  it  be  to  lay  on  yourself  for  j 
stalin'  her  heart  fi'om  her.  "Why  thin,  the  I 
month's  mether  o'  honey  to  you,  soon  an'  | 
sudden,  how  did  you  come  round  her  at  I 
all?"  i 

"  No  matter  about  that,  Nanse  ;  but  the  j 
family's  bitther  against  me  ? — eh  ?  "  ] 

"  Oh,  thin,  in  trogs,  it's  ill  their  common 
to  hate  you  as  they  do  ;  but  thin,  you  see, 
this  faction-work  will  keep  yees  asundher 
for  ever.  Now  gi'  me  your  stick,  an'  wait, 
any  way,  till  vou  see  whether  she  comes  or 
not." 

"Is  it  by  Ellen's  ordhers  you  take  it, 
Nanse  ?  " 

"  To  be  siu-e — who  else's  ?  but  the  divil  a 
one  o'  me  knows  what  she  means  by  it, 
any  how — only  that  /  daren't  go  back  widout 
it." 

"  Take  it,  Nanse  ;  she  knows  I  wouldn't 
refuse  her  my  heart's  blood,  let  alone  a  bit 
of  a  kippeen." 

"  A  bit  of  a  kippeen  !  Faix,  this  is  a  quare 
kippeen  !     ^Miy,  it  would  fell  a  bullock." 

"WTieti  you  see  her,  Nanse,  tell  her  to 
make  haste,  an'  for  God's  sake  not  to  disap- 
point me.  I  can't  rest  well  the  day  I  don't 
meet  her." 

"  jMaybe  other  people's  as  bad,  for  that 
matter  ;  so  good  night,  an'  the  mether  o' 
honey  to  you,  soon  an'  sudden  !  Faix,  if  any 
body  ^and  in  my  way  now,  they'll  feel  the 
weight  of  this,  any  how." 

After  uttering  the  last  words,  she  brand- 
ished the  cudgel  and  disappeared. 

Lamh  Laudher  felt  considerably  puzzled 
to  know  what  object  Ellen  could  have  had  in 
sending  the  servant .  maid  for  his  staff.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  he  was  certain,  that  her 
motive  must  have  had  regard  to  his  own 
safety ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  he 
could  not  conjecture.  It  is  certainly  true 
some  misgivings  shot  lightly  across  his  im- 
agination, on  reflecting  that  he  had  parted 
with  the  very  weapon  which  he  usually 
brought  with  liim  to  repel  the  violence  of 
Ellen's  friends,  should  he  be  detected  in  an 
interview  with  her.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  he  had  met  unlucky  Nell  ^M'CoUum,  and 
that  the  person  who  deprived  hiin  of  his 
principal  means  of  defence  was  her  niece. 
He  lii\d  little  time,  however,  to  think  upon 
the   sul)ject,    for    in   a    few   minutes    after 


Nanse's  departure,  he  recognized  the  light 
quick  step  of  her  whom  he  expected. 

The  figure  of  Ellen  Neil  was  tall,  and  her 
motions  fuU  of  untaught  elegance  and 
natural  grace.  Her  countenance  was  a  fine 
oval ;  her  features,  though  not  strictly  sym- 
metrical, were  replete  with  animation,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  brilliancy  indicative 
of  a  warm  heart  and  a  quick  apprehension. 
Flaxen  hair,  long  and  luxuriant,  decided, 
even  at  a  distant  glance,  the  loveliness  of  her 
skin,  than  which  the  unsunned  snow  could 
not  be  wliiter.  If  you  add  to  this  a  dehght- 
ful  temper,  buoyant  spirits,  and  extreme  can- 
dor, her  character,  in  its  strongest  points,  is 
before  you. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Grassy 
Quany,  as  it  was  called,  she  peered  under  the 
Httle  beetling  cliff  that  ovei'himg  the  well- 
known  ledge  on  which  Lamh  Laudher  sat. 

"I  declare,  John," said  she,  on  seeing  him, 
"I  thought  at  first  you  weren't  here." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  be  late  !  "  said 
John,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  placing 
her  beside  him  ;  "  and  what  would  you  a' 
done,  Ellen,  if  I  hadn't  been  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  run  home  as  if  the  life  was  lavin' 
me,  for  fear  of  seein'  something." 

"You  needn't  be  afeard,  Ellen,  dear  ;  noth- 
ing could  harm  you,  at  all  events.  However, 
jDuttin'  that  aside,  have  you  any  betther 
tidin's  than  you  had  when  we  met  last  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had,  John  !  but  indeed 
I  have  far  worse  ;  ay,  a  thousand  times  worse. 
They  have  all  joined  against  me,  an'  I'm  not 
to  see  or  sjieak  to  you  at  all." 

"  That's  hard,"  replied  Lamh  Laudher, 
dra^dug  his  breath  tightly  ;  "  but  I  know 
where  it  comes  firom.  I  think  your  father 
might  be  softened  a  little,  ay,  a  great  deal,  if 
it  wasn't  for  your  brother  Meehaid." 

"  Indeed,  Lamh  Laudher,  you're  wrong  in 
that ;  my  father's  as  bitther  against  you  as  he 
is.  It  was  only  on  Tuesday  evenin'  last  that 
they  told  me,  one  an'  all  they  would  rather 
see  me  a  corpse  than  your  wife.  Lideed  an' 
deed,  John,  I  doubt  it  never  can  be." 

"There."  replied  Jolm,  "I  see  plain 
enough  that  they'll  gain  you  over  at  last. 
That  will  be  the  end  of  it :  but  if  you  choose 
to  break  the  vows  and  promises  that  passed 
between  us,  you  inay  do  so." 

"  Oh  !  Lanih  Laudher,"  said  Ellen,  affected 
i  at  the  imputation  contained  in  his  last  ob- 
{  sei-vation  ;  "  don't  you  treat  me  ■\\ath  such 
suspicion.  I  suffer  enough  for  your  sake,  as 
it  is.  For  nearly  two  years,  a  day  has  hard- 
,  ly  passed  that  my  family  hasn't  wiiing  the 
■  burnin'  tears  from  my  eyes  on  your  account. 
j  Haven't  I  refused  matches  that  any  yoimg 
'  woman  in  my  station  of  life  ought  to  be 
;  proud  to  accept  ?  " 
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"  You  did,  Ellen,  you  did  ;  but  still  I  know 
how  hai'd  it  is  for  you  to  hould  out  against 
the  jjersecution  you  suffer  at  home.  No,  no, 
Ellen  dear,  I  never  doubted  you  for  one  min- 
ute. All  I  wondher  at  is,  that  such  a  girl  as 
you  ever  could  think  of  one  so  humble  as  I 
am,  compared  to  what  you'd  have  a  right  to 
expect  an'  could  get." 

""Well,  but  if  I'm  willin'  to  prefer  you, 
John  ?  "  said  Ellen,  with  a  smile. 

"  One  thing  I  know,  Ellen,"  he  rephed, 
"  an'  that  is,  that  I'm  far  fi'om  bein'  worthy 
of  you  ;  an'  I  ought,  if  I  had  a  high  enough 
spirit,  to  try  to  tui'n  you  against  me,  if  it  was 
only  that  you  might  marry  a  man  tha^  'ud 
have  it  in  his  power  to  make  you  happier 
than  ever  I'll  be  able  to  do  ;  any  way,  than 
ever  it's  likeJii  I'll  be  able  to  do." 

"  I  don't  think,  John,  that  ever  money  or 
the  wealth  of  the  world  made  a  man  an'  wife 
love  one  another  yet,  if  they  didn't  do  it  be* 
fore  ;  but  it  has  often  put  theii'  hearts  against 
one  another." 

"  I  agi-ee  wid  you  in  that,  EUen  ;  but  you 
don't  know  how  my  heart  sinks  when  I  think 
of  your  an'  my  own  jDoverty.  My  poor  fath- 
er, since  the  strange  disappearance  of  httle 
AHce,  never  was  able  to  raise  his  head  ;  and 
indeed  my  mother  was  worse.  If  the  child 
had  died,  an'  that  we  knew  she  slept  with 
ourselves,  it  would  be  a  comfort.  But  not 
to  know  what  became  of  her — whether  she 
was  di'owned  or  kidnapped — that  was  what 
cru-shed  their  hearts.  I  must  say  that  since 
/  grew  up,  we're  impro"\in' ;  an'  I  hojDe,  God 
willin',  now  that  my  father  laves  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  to  myself,  we'll  still  improve 
more  an"  more.  I  hope  it  for  their  sakes, 
but  more,  if  possible,  for  youi's.  I  don't 
know  what  I  wouldn't  do  to  make  you  hapi:)y, 
EUen.  If  my  life  could  do  it,  I  think  I  covdd 
lay  it  down  to  show  the  love  I  bear  you.  I 
could  take  to  the  highway  and  rob  for  your 
sake,  if  I  thought  it  would  bring  me  means 
to  make  you  happy." 

Ellen  was  touched  by  his  sincerity,  as  "well 
as  by  the  tone  of  manly  sorrow  with  which 
he  spoke.  His  last  words,  however,  startled 
her,  when  she  considered  the  vehement  man- 
ner in  which  he  uttered  them. 

"  John,"  said  she,  alarmed,  "  never,  while 
you  have  hfe,  let  me  hear  a  woi'd  of  that 
kind  out  of  your  Hps.  No — never,  for  the 
sake  of  heaven  above  us,  breathe  it,  or  think 
of  it.  But,  I'll  teU  you  something,  an'  you 
must  hear  it,  an'  bear  it  too,  with  patience." 

"  What  is  it,  EUen  !  If  it's  fair  an'  manly, 
rU  be  guided  by  yovir  advice." 

"  Meehaul  has  threatened  to — to — I  mane 
to  say,  that  you  musn't  have  any  quaiTel  with 
him,  if  he  meets  you  or  provokes  you.  "W^iU 
you  promise  this  ?  " 


"  Meehaul  has  threatened  to  strike  me, 
has  he?  An' I,  a  Lamh  LaudJier,  am  to  take 
a  blow  from  a  Neil,  an'  to  thank  him,  I  sup- 
pose, for  girin'  it." 

EUen  rose  up  and  stood  before  him. 

"Lamh  Laudher,"  said  she,  "I  must  now 
try  yoiu"  love  for  me  in  earnest.  A  lie  I  can- 
not teU  no  more  than  I  can  cover  the  truth. 
My  brother  haa  threatened  to  strike  you,  an' 
as  I  said  afore,  you  must  bear  it  for  his  sis- 
ter's sake." 

"  No,  dher  Chiernaa,  never.  That,  EUen, 
is  goin'  beyant  what  I'm  able,  to  bear.  Ask 
me  to  cut  off  my  right  hand  for  yom'  sake, 
an'  I'll  do  it ;  ask  my  life,  an'  I'U  give  it :  but 
to  ask  a  Lamh  Laudher  to  bear  a  blow  fi-om 
a  NeU — never.  What !  how  could  I  rise  my 
face  afther  such  a  disgrace  ?  How  could  I 
keep  the  country  wid  a  Neil's  blow,  hke  the 
stamp  of  a  thief  upon  my  forehead,  an'  me 
the  fii'st  of  my  oivn  faction,  as  yoxu*  brother 
is  of  his.     No — never  !  " 

"  An'  you  say  you  love  me,  John  ?  " 

"  Betther  than  ever  man  loved  woman." 

"  No,  man — you  don't,"  she  rephed  ;  "  if 
you  did,  you'd  give  up  something  for  me. 
You'd  bear  that  for  my  sake,  an'  not  think  it 
much.  I'm  begiunin'  to  beheve,  Lamh  Laud- 
her, that  if  I  was  a  poor  poi'tionless  girl,  it 
wouldn't  be  hard  to  put  me  out  of  yoiu- 
thoughts.  If  it  was  only  for  my  own  sake 
you  loved  me,  you'd  not  refuse  me  the  first 
request  I  ever  made  to  you  ;  when  you  know, 
too,  that  if  I  didn't  think  more  of  you  than  I 
ought,  I'd  never  make  it." 

" EUen,  would  you  disgi-ace  me?  Would 
you  wish  me  to  bear  the  name  of  a  coward  ? 
Would  you  want  my  father  to  tiu-n  me  out 
of  the  house?  Would  you  want  my  ovm 
faction  to  put  their  feet  upon  me,  an'  drive 
me  fi'om  among  them  ?  " 

"John,"  she  rej)hed,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  I  do  know  that  it's  a  sore  obligation  to  lay 
upon  you,  when  everything's  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  but  if  you  wouldn't  do  this  for  me, 
who  would  you  do  it  for  ?  Before  heaven, 
John,  I  dread  a  meetin'  between  you  an'  my 
brother,  afther  what  he  tould  me  ;  an'  the 
only  way  of  preventin'  danger  is  for  you  not 
to  strike  him.  Oh,  little  you  know  what  I 
have  suffered  these  two  days  for  both  your 
sakes  !  Lamh  Laudher  Oge,  I  doubt  it  would 
be  weU  for  me  if  I  had  never  seen  your 
face." 

"  Anything  undher  heaven  but  what  you 
want  me  to  do,  Ellen." 

"  Oh  !  don't  refuse  me  this,  John.  I  ask 
it,  as  I  said,  for  both  your  sake,  an'  for  my 
own  sake.  Meehaul  woiddn't  strike  an  un- 
resistin'  man.  I  won't  lave  you  tiU  you 
j)romise  ;  an'  if  that  won't  do,  I'll  go  down 
on   my   knees   an'   ask   you    for    the    sake 
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of  heaven   above,    to   be  guided  by   m^  in 
this." 

"Ellen,  I'll  lave  the  countiy  to  avoid  him, 
if  that'll  plase  you." 

"  No — no — no,  John  :  that  doefin't  plase 
me.  Is  it  to  lave  your  father  an'  family,  an' 
you  the  staff  of  their  suj^port "?  Oh,  John, 
give  me  your  promise.  Here  on  my  two 
knees  I  ask  it  from  you,  f^^r  my  own,  for  your 
own,  and  for  the  sake  of  Ood  above  us  !  I 
know  Meehaul.  If  he  t^ot  a  blow  fi-om  you 
on  my  account,  he'd  neper  forgive  it  to  either 
you  or  me." 

She  joined  her  hands  in  supplication  to 
him  as  she  knelt,  and  the  tears  chased  each 
other  like  rain  down  her  cheeks.  The 
solemnity  with  which  she  insisted  on  gaui- 
ing  her  point  staggered  Lamh  Laudher  not 
a  httle. 

"There  must  be  something  undher  this," 
he  replied,  "  that  makes  you  set  your  heart 
on  it  so  much.  Ellen,  tell  me  the  ti-uth  ; 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"  If  I  loved  you  less,  John,  an'  my  brother 
too,  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  about  it.  Re- 
member that  I'm  a  woman,  an'  on  my  knees 
before  you.  A  blow  from  you  would  make 
him  take  yoiu*  hfe  or  mine,  sooner  than  that 
I  should  become  your  wife.  You  ought  to 
know  his  temper." 

"You  know,  Ellen,  I  can't  at  heart  refuse 
you  any  thing.  I  will  not  strike  your  bro- 
ther." 

"  You  promise,  before  God,  that  no  jjrov- 
ocation  will  make  you  strike  him." 

"  That's  hard,  Ellen  ;  but — well,  I  do  ;  be- 
fore God,  I  won't — an'  it's  for  your  sake  I  say 
it.  Now,  get  up,  deal-,  get  uj:).  You  have  got 
me  to  do  what  no  mortal  livin'  could  bring 
me  to  but  yourself.  I  suppose  that's  what 
made  you  send  Nanse  M'GoUum  for  my 
staff?  " 

"  Nancy  M'CoUum  !     ^Tien  ?  " 

"  "NMiy,  a  while  ago.  She  tould  me  a  quare 
enough  story,  or  rather  no  story  at  all,  only 
that  you  couldn't  come,  an'  you  could  come,' 
an'  I  was  to  give  up  my  staff"  to  her  by  your 
ordhers." 

"  She  tould  you  false,  John.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  what  you  say." 

"Well,  Ellen,"  replied  Lamh  Laudher, 
with  a  firm  seriousness  of  manner,  "  you 
have  brought  me  into  danger.  I  doubt, 
without  knowin'  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't 
care  so  much.  Her  unlucky  aunt  met  me 
comin'  here  this  evenin',  and  tlireatened  both 
our  family  and  yours.  I  know  she  would 
simk  us  into  the  earth  if  she  could.  Either 
she  or  your  brother  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
business,  whatever  it  is.  Your  brother  I 
don't  fear  ;  but  she  is  be  dreaded,  if  all's  true 
that's  aaid  about  her." 


"  No,  John — she  surely  couldn't  have  the 
heart  to  harm  you  an'  me.  Oh,  but  I'm 
light  now,  since  you  did  what  I  wanted  you. 
No  harm  can  come  between  you  and 
Meehaul ;  for  I  often  heard  liim  say,  when 
speakin'  about  his  faction  fights,  that  no  one 
but  a  coward  would  strike  an  unresistin'  man.. 
Now  come  and  see  me  jDass  the  Pedlar's 
Cairn,  an'  remember  that  you'll  thank  me  for 
what  I  made  you  do  this  night.  Come 
quickly — I'll  be  missed." 

They  then  passed  on  by  a  circuitous  and 
retired  path  that  led  round  the  orchard,  un- 
til he  had  conducted  her  in  safety  beyond 
the  Pedlar's  Cairn,  which  was  so  called  fi-om 
a  heap  of  stones  that  had  been  loosely  piled 
together,  to  mark  the  spot  as  the  scene  of  a 
murder,  whose  history,  thus  perj^etuated  by 
the  custom  of  every  passenger  casting  a  stone 
up  ,_»  i,ne  place,  constituted  one  of  the  local 
traditions  of  the  neighborhood. 

After  a  tender  good-night,  given  in  a  truly 
poetical  manner  under  the  breaking  hght  of 
a  May  moon,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retrace 
his  steps  by  a  path  wliich  wound  round  the 
orchard,  and  terminated  in  the  public  en- 
trance to  the  town.  Along  this  suburban 
street  he  had  advanced  but  a  short  way,  when 
he  found  himself  overtaken  and  arrested  by 
his  bitter  and  determined  foe,  Meehaul  Neil. 
The  connection  betwixt  the  promise  that  Ellen 
had  extorted  from  him  and  this  rencounter 
with  her  brother  flashed  upon  him  forcibly  : 
he  resolved,  however,  to  be  guided  by  her 
wishes,  and  with  this  pui-pose  on  his  part, 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
the  heads  of  the  rival  factions.  "VMien  we 
say,  however,  that  Lamh  Laudher  was  the 
head  of  his  i^arty,  we  beg  to  be  understood 
as  alluding  only  to  his  personal  courage  and 
prowess  ;  for  there  were  in  it  men  of  far 
greater  wealth  and  of  higher  respectabiUty, 
so  far  as  mere  wealth  could  confer  the  latter. 

"Lamh  Laudher,"  said  Meehaul,  "when- 
ever a  Neil  spakes  to  you,  you  may  know  it's 
not  in  friendship." 

"I  know  that,  Meehaul  Neil,  without 
heai'in'  it  fi'om  you.  Spake,  what  have  you 
to  say?" 

"  There  was  a  time,"  observed  the  other, 
"  when  you  and  I  were  enemies  only  because 
our  cleaveenfi  were  enemies  ;  but  now  there 
is,  an'  you  know  it,  a  blacker  hatred  between 
us." 

"  I  would  rather  there  was  not,  Meehaul ; 
for  my  oa\ti  part,  I  have  no  ill-will  against 
either  you  or  yours,  an'  you  know  that ;  so 
when  you  talk  of  hatred,  spake  only  for 
yourself." 

"Don't be  mane,  man,"  said  Neil  ;  "don't 
make  them  that  hates  you  despise  you  into 
the  bargain." 
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Lamh  Laudher  turned  towards  him  fierce- 
ly, and  his  eye  gleamed  with  jiassion  ;  but 
he  immediately  recollected  himself,  and 
simply  said — 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me  this  night, 
MeehaulNeil?" 

"  You'll  know  that  soon  enough — sooner, 
maybe,  than  you  wish.  I  now  ask  you  to 
tell  me,  if  you  are  an  honest  man,  where  you 
have  been  ?  " 

"  I  am  as  honest,  Meehaul,  as  any  man  that 
ever  carried  the  name  of  Neil  upon  him,  an' 
yet  I  won't  tell  you  that,  till  you  show  me 
what  right  you  have  to  ask  me." 

"  I  b'lieve  you  forget  that  I'm  EUen  Neil's 
brotlier  :  now,  Lamh  Laudher,  a.s  her  broth- 
er, I  choose  to  insist  on  your  answering  me." 

"  Is  it  by  her  wish  ?  " 

"  Suj^pose  I  say  it  is." 

"  Ay  !  but  I  won't  supjDose  that,  till  you 
lay  your  right  hand  on  your  heart,  and  de- 
clare as  an  honest  man,  that — tut,  man — this 
is  nonsense.  Meehaul,  go  home — I  would 
rather  there  was  fi-iendship  between  us." 

"You  were  ^\ith  Ellen  this  night  in  the 
Grassy  Quarry." 

"  Ai-e  you  sui'e  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  saw  you  both — I  watched  you  both ; 
you  left  her  beyond  the  Pedlar's  Cairn,  an' 
you're  now  on  your  way  home." 

"  An'  the  more  mane  you,  Meehaul,  to  be- 
come a  spy  upon  a  girl  that  you  know  is  as 
pure  as  the  hght  from  heaven.  You  ought 
to  blush  for  doubtin'  sich  a  sister,  or  thin  kin' 
it  your  duty  to  watch  her  as  you  do." 

"  Lamh  Laudher,  you  say  that  you'd  rath- 
er there  was  no  ill-will  between  us." 

"I  say  that,  God  knows,  from  my  heai't 
out." 

"  Then  there's  one  way  that  it  may  be  so. 
Give  up  EUen  ;  you'll  find  it  for  your  own 
interest  to  do  so." 

"Show  me  that,  Meehaul." 

"  Give  her  up,  I  say,  an'  then  I  may  teU 
you." 

"  Meehaul,  good-night.     Go  home." 

They  had  now  entered  the  piincipal  street 
of  the  town,  and  as  they  proceeded  in  what 
appeared  to  be  an  earnest,  perhaps  a  fi'iendly 
<;onversation,  many  of  their  respective  ac- 
quaintances, who  lounged  in  the  moonlight 
about  theii"  doors,  were  not  a  little  surj^rised 
at  seeing  them  in  close  conference.  When 
Lamh  Laudher  wished  him  good  night,  he 
had  reached  an  off  street  which  led  towards 
his  father's  house,  a  circumstance  at  wliich 
he  rejoiced,  as  it  would  have  been  the  means, 
he  hoped,  of  terminating  a  dialogue  that  was 
irksome  to  both  parties.  He  found  himself, 
however,  rather  unexpectedly  and  rudely  ar- 
rested by  his  companion. 

"  We  can't  part,  Lamh  Laudher,"  said  Mee- 


haul, seizing  him  by  the  collar,  "till  this 
business  is  settled — I  mane  till  you  promise 
to  give  my  sister  up." 

"  Then  we  must  stand  here,  Meehaul,  as 
long  as  we  live — an'  /  surely  won't  do  that." 

"  You  inuat  give  her  up,  man." 

"  Must !  Is  it  must  fiom  a  Neil  to  a  Ti^rnh 
Laudher  ?  You  forgot  yourself,  Meehaul : 
you  are  rich  now,  an'  I'm  poor  now  ;  but  any 
old  friend  can  tell  you  the  differ  between 
your  gi-andfather  an'  mine.     Must,  indeed !  " 

"  Ay  ;  must  is  the  word,  I  say  ;  an'  I  tell 
you  that  fi'om  this  spot  you  won't  go  till  you 
swear  it,  or  this  stick — an'  it's  a  good  one — 
will  bring  you  to  submission." 

"  /  have  no  stick,  an'  I  suppose  "I  may 
thank  you  for  that." 

"  What  do  you  mane  ?  "  said  Neil ;  "  but 
no  matter — I  don't  want  it.  There — to  the 
divil  with  it ;  "  and  as  he  spoke  he  threw  it 
over  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  house. 

"  Now  give  up  my  sister  or  take  the  con- 
sequence." 

"Meehaul,  go  home,  I  say.  You  know  I 
don't  fear  an}'  single  man  that  ever  breathed  ; 
but,  above  aU  men  on  this  earth,  I  wish  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  with  you.  Do  you  think,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  even  if  I  didn't  care  a 
straw  for  your  sister,  I  could  be  mane  enough 
to  let  myself  be  bullied  out  of  her  by  you,  or 
any  of  your  faction  ?  Never,  Meehaul ;  so 
spare  yoiu-  breath,  an'  go  home." 

Several  common  acquaintances  had  collect- 
ed about  them,  who  certainly  Hstened  to  tliis 
angry  dialogue  between  the  two  faction  lead- 
ers with  great  interest.  Both  were  powerful 
men,  young,  strong,  and  muscular.  Mee- 
haul, of  the  two,  was  taller,  his  height  being 
above  six  feet,  his  strength,  courage,  and  ac- 
tivity, unquestionably  very  great.  Lamh 
Laudher,  however,  was  as  fine  a  model  of 
physical  strength,  just  j)roportion,  and  manly 
beauty  as  ever  was  created  ;  his  arms,  in  par- 
ticular, were  of  teriific  strength,  a  physical 
advantage  so  pecuhar  to  his  family  as  to  oc' 
casion  the  epithet  by  which  it  was  known. 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  reply  we  have 
written,  when  Meehaul,  with  his  whole 
strength,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  stomach,  which 
the  other  so  far  turned  aside,  as  to  bring  it 
higher  up  on  his  chest.  He  staggered  back, 
after  recei\ing  it,  about  seven  or  eight  yards, 
but  did  not  fall.  His  eye  literally  blazed, 
and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  disposed  to  act 
under  the  sti'ong  impulse  of  self-defence. 
The  solemnity  of  his  promise  to  Ellen,  how- 
ever, recurred  to  him  in  time  to  restrain  his 
upHfted  arm.  By  a  strong  and  sudden  ef- 
fort he  endeavored  to  compose  himself,  and 
succeeded.  He  approached  Meehaid,  and 
with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume, 
said— 
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"  Meeliaul,  I  stand  before  you,  an'  you  may 
stiike,  but  I  won't  return  your  blows  :  I  have 
reasons  for  it,  but  I  teU  you  the  tiiith." 

"  You  won't  fight  ?  "  said  Meehaul,  with 
mingled  rage  and  scorn. 

"  No,"  repHed  the  other,  "  I  won't  fight 
you." 

A  miu-mur  of  "shame"  and  "coward" 
was  heard  from  those  who  had  been  drawn 
together  by  their  quan-el. 

"  Dher  ma  chorp,"  they  exclaimed  with  as- 
tonishment, "  but  Lamh  Laudher's  afeard  of 
him  ! — the  garran  banei<  in  him,  now  that  he 
finds  he  has  met  his  match." 

"  Why,  hard  fortune  to  you,  Lamh  Lau- 
dher,  will  you  take  a  blow  from  a  Neil  ?  Are 
you  goin'  to  disgrace  your  name  ?  " 

"  I  won't  fight  him,"  replied  he  to  whom 
they  spoke,  and  the  uncei'tainty  of  his  man- 
ner was  taken  for  want  of  coui-age. 

"Then,"  said  Meehaul,  "here,  before  wit- 
nesses, I  give  you  the  coward,  that  you  ma}- 
carx'y  the  name  to  the.  last  hour  of  youi' 
life." 

He  inflicted,  w'len  uttering  the  words,  a 
blow  with  his  open  hand  on  Lamh  Laudher's 
cheek,  after  which  he  desired  the  spectators 
to  bear  witness  to  what  he  had  done.     The 
whole  crowd  was  mute  with  astonishment, 
not  a  mui'mur  more  was  heard  ;  but  they 
looked  upon  the  two  rival  champions,  and  1 
then  upon  each  other  with  amazement.     The  j 
high-minded  young  man  had  but  one  course  | 
to  pursue.     Let  the  consequence  be  what  it  ' 
might,  he  could  not  think  for  a  moment  of  I 
compromising  the  character  of  Ellen,  nor  of  j 
violating  his  promise,   so    solemnly   given  ; 
with  a  flushed  cheek,  therefore,  and  a  brow 
redder  even  with  shame  than  indignation,  he 
left  the  crowd  without  speaking  a  word,  for 
he  feared  that  by  indulging  in  any  further 
recrimination  on  the  subject,  his  resolution 
might  give  way  under  the  impetuous  resent-  : 
ment  which  he  curbed  in  with  such  difl&- 
culty. 

Meehaul  Neil  paused  and  looked  after  him,  j 
equally  struck  with  surprise  and  contempt 
at  his  apparent  want  of  spiiit. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed  to  those  who  stood 
about  him,  "  by  the  life  within  me,  if  all  the  \ 
parish  had  sworn  that  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  j 
was  a  coward,  I'd  not  a  b'lieved  them  !  "  j 

."  Faix,  Misther  Neil,  who  would,  no  more  I 
than  yourself  ?  "  they  replied  ;  "  devil  the  i 
likes  of  it  ever  we  seen  !  The  young  fellow  j 
that  no  man  could  stand  afore  five  min-  ! 
utes !  "  j 

"  That  is,"  rephed  others,  "  bekase  he  never  I 
met  a  man  that  would  fight  him.     You  see 
when  he  did,  how  he  has  turned  out.     One 
thing  any  how  is  clear  enough — after  this  he 
ean  never  ri-ie  his  head  whUe  he  hves." 


CHAPTER  m. 

Meehaul  now  directed  his  steps  home- 
wards, literally  stimned  by  the  unexpected 
cowardice  of  his  enemy.  On  approaching 
his  father's  door,  he  found  Nell  M'Collum 
seated  on  a  stone  bench,  waiting  his  arrival. 
The  moment  she  espied  him  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  with  her  usual  eageraess  of 
manner,  caught  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 
turning  him  round  towai'ds  the  moonlight, 
looked  eagerly  into  his  face. 

"Well,"  she  iuquked,  "did  he  show  his 
fire-arms  ?     Eli  ?     What  was  done  ?  " 

"  Somebody  has  been  making  a  fool  of 
you,  Nell,"  replied  Meehaul  ;  "  he  had  neither 
fire-arms,  nor  staff,  nor  any  thing  else  ;  an' 
for  my  part,  I  might  as  well  have  left  mine 
at  home." 

"  Well,  but,  douol,  man,  what  was  done  ? 
Did  you  smash  him?    Did  vou  break  hi 
bones  ? " 

"  None  of  that,  Nell,  but  worse  ;  he's  dis- 
graced for  ever.  I  struck  him,  an'  he  re- 
fused to  fight  me  ;  he  hadn't  a  hand  to  raise. 

"No,  Dher  Chiernah,  he  had  not ;  an'  he 
may  thank  Nell  jM'Collum  for  that.  I  put  the 
weakness  over  him.  But  I've  not  done  vdd 
him  yet.  I'll  make  that  family  curse  the  day 
they  crossed  Nell  M'Collum,  if  I  should  go 
down  for  it.  Not  that  I  have  any  ill  will  to 
the  boy  himself,  but  the  father's  heai't's  in 
him,  an'  that's  the  way,  Meehaul,  I'll  punish 
the  man  that  was  the  means  of  lavin'  me  as  I 
am." 

"  Nell,  the  devil's  in  your  heart,"  rephed 
Meehaul,  "  if  ever  he  was  in  mortal's.  Lave 
me,  woman  :  I  can't  bear  your  revengeful 
spirit,  an'  what  is  more,  I  don't  want  you  to 
interfere  in  this  business,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. You  bring  about  harm,  Nell ;  but 
who  has  ever  known  you  to  do  good  ?  " 

"Ay!  ay!"  said  the  hag,  "that's  the 
cuckoo  song  to  Nell ;  she  does  harm,  but 
never  does  good  !  Well,  may  my  blackest 
curse  wither  the  man  that  left  Nell  to  hear 
that,  as  the  kindest  word  that's  spoke  either 
to  her  or  of  her !  I  don't  blame  you. 
Meehaul — I  blame  nobody  but  him  for  it  aU. 
Now  a  word  of  advice  before  you  go  in  ; 
don't  let  on  to  Ellen  that  you  know  of  her 
meetin'  him  this  night ; — an'  reason  good, — 
if  she  thinks  you're  watchin'  her,  she'll  be  on 
her  guard — ay,  an'  outdo  you  in  spite  of 
your  teeth.  She's  a  woman — she's  a  woman  ! 
Good  night,  an'  mark  him  the  next  time 
betther." 

Meehaul  himself  had  come  to  the  same 
determination  and  from  the  same  motive. 

The  consciousness  of  Lamh  Laudher's 
public  disgi'ace,  and  of  his  incapability  to 
repel  it,  sank  deep  into  his  heart.    The  blood 
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in  his  veins  became  hot  and  feverish,  when 
he  reflected  upon  the  scornful  and  degi'ading 
insult  he  had  just  bonie.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn home,  his  father  and  mother  Loth 
noticed  the  singp-ilarly  deep  bursts  of  indig- 
nant feeling  -svith  which  he  aj^peared  to  be 
agitated.  For  some  time  they  declined  mak- 
ing an}'  inquiry  as  to  its  cause,  but  when 
they  saw  at  length  the  big  scalding  teai-s  of 
shame  and  rage  start  fi-om  his  flasliing  eyes, 
they  could  no  longer  restrain  their  concern 
and  curiosity. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  John,"  said  they, 
"  what  has  happened  to  jDut  you  in  such  a 
state  as  you're  in  ?  " 

"  I  can't  teU  you,"  he  replied  ;  "  if  you  knew 
it,  you'd  blush  with  bumin'  shame — you'd 
cui'se  me  in  your  heart.  For  my  part,  I'd 
rather  be  dead  fifty  times  over  than  hvin',  af- 
\£:i  what  has  happened  this  night." 

"  An'  why  not  teU  us,  Lamh  Laudher  ?  " 

"  I  can't  father  ;  I  couldn't  stand  upright 
afore  yoii  and  spake  it.  I'd  sink  like  a  guilty 
man  in  your  presence  ;  an'  except  you  want 
to  drive  me  distracted,  or  perjured,  don't  ask 
me  another  question  about  it.  You'U  hear 
it  too  soon." 

"  Well,  we  must  wait,"  said  the  father  ; 
"  but  I'm  sui-e,  John,  you'd  not  do  anything 
unbecomin'  a  man.  For  m}'  part,  I'm  not 
unasy  on  yoiu'  account,  for  except  to  take 
an  affront  from  a  Neil,  there's  nothing  you 
would  do  could  shame  me." 

This  was  a  fi-esh  stab  to  the  son's  woiinded 
pride,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  With 
a  stifled  groan  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  rush- 
ing fi'om  the  kitchen,  bolted  himself  up  in 
his  bed-room. 

His  parents,  after  he  had  withdrawn,  ex- 
changed glances. 

"  That  went  home  to  him,"  said  the  father  ; 
"  an'  as  siire  as  death,  the  Neils  are  in  it, 
whatever  it  is.  But  by  the  crass  that  saved 
us,  if  he  tuck  an  afli'ont  from  any  of  them, 
without  payin'  them  home  double,  he  is  no  son 
of  mine,  an'  this  roof  won't  cover  him  another 
night.  Howsomever  we'll  see  in  the  morn- 
in',  plase  God  !  " 

The  mother,  who  was  proud  of  his  courtage 
and  prowess,  scouted  with  gi*eat  indigna- 
tion the  idea  of  Ixer  son's  tamely  putting  up 
with  an  insult  from  any  of  the  oi:)posite  fac- 
tion. 

"  Is  it  he  bear  an  af&.-ont  from  a  Neil ! 
arrah,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  old 
man !  He'd  die  sooner.  I'd  stake  my  life 
on  him." 

The  night  advanced,  and  the  family  had 
retii-ed  to  bed  ;  but  their  son  attempted  in 
vain  to  sleep.  A  sense  of  shame  ovei-powered 
him  keenly.  He  tossed  and  turned,  and 
groaned,    at  the   contemplation  of  the  dis- 


gi'ace  which  he  knew  would  be  heaped  on 
him  the  following  day.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  How  was  he  to  wipe  it  off '?  There 
was  but  one  method,  he  beUeved,  of  getting 
his  hands  once  more  fi-ee  ;  that  was  to  seek 
EUen,  and  gain  her  permission  to  retract 
his  oath  on  that  very  night.  With  this  pur- 
pose he  instantly  dressed  himself,  and  quietly 
unbolting  his  own  door,  and  that  of  the 
kitchen,  got  another  staff,  and  passed  out  to 
seek  her  father's  inn. 

The  night  had  now  become  dark,  but  mild 
and  agi-eeable  ;  the  repose  of  man  and 
nature  was  deep,  and  save  his  own  tumultu- 
ous thoughts  every  thing  breathed  an  air  of 
peace  and  rest.  At  a  quick  but  cautious 
pace  he  soon  reached  the  inn,  and  without 
much  difficulty  passed  into  the  garden,  fi'om 
which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  himself 
kno^vn  to  Ellen,  In  this,  to  his  great  morti- 
fication, he  was  disappointed  ;  the  room  in 
which  she  slept,  being  on  the  third  story,  pre- 
sented a  window,  it  is  true,  to  the  garden  ; 
but  how  was  he  to  reach  it,  or  hold  a  dialogue 
with  her,  even  should  she  recognize  him, 
without  being  overheard  by  some  of  the 
family  ?  All  this  might  have  occurred  to  him 
at  home,  had  he  been  sufficiently  cool  for  re- 
flection. As  it  was,  the  only  method  of 
awakening  her  that  he  could  think  of  was  to 
throw  up  several  handsful  of  small  pebbles 
against  the  window.  This  he  tried  ^rithout 
any  effect.  Pebbles  sufficiently  large  to 
reach  the  window  would  have  broken  the 
glass,  so  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  every  hope  of  speaking  to  her  that 
night.  With  hngering  and  reluctant  steps  he 
left  the  garden,  and  stood  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  fi'ont  of  the  house,  leaning  against  an 
upright  stone,  called  the  market  cross.  Here 
he  had  not  been  more  than  two  minutes, 
when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and 
on  looking  closely  through  the  darkness,  he 
recognized  the  figure  of  Nell  M'Collum,  as  it 
passed  directly  to  the  kitchen  window. 
Here  the  crone  stopped,  peered  in,  and  with 
caution  gave  one  of  the  panes  a  gentle  tap. 
This  was  responded  to  by  one  much  louder 
from  within,  and  almost  immediately  the 
door  was  softl}'  opened.  From  thence  issued 
another  female  figure,  evidently  that  of  Nanse 
M'CoUum,  her  niece.  Both  passed  down 
the  street  in  a  northern  direction,  and  Lamh 
Laudher,  ajDprehensive  that  they  were  on  no 
good  eiTand,  took  ofi'  his  shoes,  lest  his  foot- 
steps might  be  heard,  and  dogged  them  as 
they  went  along.  They  spoke  little,  and  that 
in  whispers,  until  they  had  got  clear  of  the 
town,  when,  feeling  less  restraint,  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  occurred  to  them  : — 

"Isn't  it  a  quare  thing,  aunt,  that  she 
should  come  back  to  this  place  at  all  ?  " 
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"Quare  enough,  but  the  husband's  comin* 
too — he's  to  folly  her." 

"  He  ought  to  know  that  he  needn't  come 
here,  I  think." 

"Why,  you  fool,  how  do  yoxi  know  that? 
Sure  the  town  must  pay  him  fifty  guineas,  if 
he  doesn't  get  a  customer,  and  that's  worth 
comin'  for.  She  must  be  near  us  by  this 
time.     Husht !  do  you  hear  a  car  ?  " 

They  both  paused  to  Hsten,  but  no  car 
v\'as  audible. 

"  I  do  not,"  rephed  the  niece  ;  "  but  isn't 
it  odd  that  he  lets  her  cany  the  money,  an' 
him  trates  her  so  badly  ?  " 

"  "Why  would  it  be  odd  ?  Sure,  she  takes 
betther  cai-e  of  it,  an'  puts  it  farther  than  he 
does.     His  heiu't's  in  a  farden,  the  nager." 

"  Rody  an'  the  other  AviU  soon  spare  her 
that  trouble,  any  way,"  replied  the  niece. 
"  Is  there  no  one  "o-ith  her  but  the  carman  ?  " 

"  Not  one — hotild  you  tongue — here's  the 
gate  where  the  same  pair  was  to  meet  us. 
Who  is  this  stranger  that  Rody  has  picked 
up?     I  hope  he's  the  thing." 

"  Some  red-headed  fellow.  Rody  says  he 
is  honest.  I'm  wondherin',  aunt,  what  'ud 
happen  if  she'd  know  the  place." 

"  She  can't,  girshah — an'  what  if  she  does? 
8he  may  know  the  place,  but  wiU  the  place 
know  her  ?  Rody's  friend  says  the  best  way 
is  to  do  for  her  ;  an'  I'm  afeard  of  hei',  to  tell 
you  the  truth — but  we'U  settle  that  when 
they  come.  There  now  is  the  gate  where 
we'U  sit  down.  Give  a  cough  tiU  we  try  if 
they're whist !  here  they  are  !  " 

The  voices  of  two  men  now  joined  the  con- 
versation, but  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  Lamh 
Laudher  could  not  distinctly  heai-  its  pm-port. 

The  road  along  which  they  traveled  was 
craggy,  and  full  of  rvits,  so  that  a  car  could 
be  heard  in  the  silence  of  night  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.  On  each  side  the  ditches 
were  dry  and  shaDow  ;  and  a  small  elder 
hedge,  which  extended  its  branches  towards 
the  road,  afforded  Lamh  Laudher  the  obscu- 
rity which  he  wanted.  With  stealthy  pace 
he  crept  over  and  sat  beneath  it,  determined 
to  witness  whatever  incident  might  occur, 
and  to  take  a  part  in  it,  if  necessary.  He 
had  scarcely  seated  himself  when  the  car 
which  they  expected  was  heard  jolting  about 
haK  a  mile  off  along  the  way,  and  the  next 
moment  a  consultation  took  place  in  tones  so 
low  and  guarded,  that  eveiy  attempt  on  his 
part  to  catch  its  pui-j)ort  was  unsuccessful. 
Tliis  continued  with  much  eai-nestness,  if  not 
warmth,  until  the  car  came  within  twenty 
perches  of  the  gate,  when  Nell  exclaimed — 

"  If  you  do,  you  may — but  remimber  / 
didn't  egg  you  on,  or  put  it  into  your  hearts, 
at  all  evints.  INIaybe  I  have  a  child  myself 
Uvin' — far  from  me — an'  when  I  think  of  him, 


I  feel  one  touch  of  nature  at  my  heart  in 
favor  of  her  stiU.  I'm  black  enough  there, 
as  it  is." 

"  Make  your  mind  asy,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  7/011  won't  have  to  answer  for  her." 

The  reply  which  was  given  to  this  could 
not  be  heard. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Nell,  "  I  know  that.  Her 
comin'  here  may  not  be  for  my  good  ;  but — 
well,  take  this  shawl,  an'  let  the  work  be 
quick.  The  carman  must  be  sent  back  with 
sore  bones  to  keep  hun  quiet." 

The  cai'  immediately  reached  the  spot 
where  they  sat,  and  as  it  passed,  the  two  men 
rushed  from  the  gate,  stopped  the  horse,  and 
stmck  the  carman  to  the  earth.  One  of 
them  seized  him  while  down,  and  pressed  his 
throat,  so  as  to  prevent  him  fi'om  shouting. 
A  single  faint  shriek  escaped  the  female,  who 
was  instantly  dragged  off  the  car  and  gagged 
by  the  other  fellow  and  Nanse  M'CoUum. 

Lamh  Laudher  saw  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  With  the  speed  of  light- 
ning he  sprung  forward,  and  with  a  single 
blow  laid  him  who  stmggled  "^ith  the  car- 
man prostrate.  To  pass  then  to  the  aid  of 
the  female  was  only  the  work  of  an  instant. 
With  equal  success  he  struck  down  the  villain 
■svith  whom  she  was  strugghng.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  that  he  had  not 
yet  had  time  even  to  speak  ;  nor  indeed  did 
he  wish  at  aU  to  be  recognized  in  the  trans- 
action. The  carman,  finding  himself  freed 
from  his  opponent,  bounced  to  his  legs,  and 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  charge,  whilst 
Lamh  Laudher,  who  had  just  flung  Nanse 
M'Collum  into  the  ditch,  returned  in  time  to 
defend  both  fx'om  a  second  attack.  The  con- 
test, however,  was  a  short  one.  The  two 
rufl&ans,  finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
succeeding,  fled  across  the  fields  ;  and  our 
humble  hero,  on  looking  for  Nanse  and  her 
aunt,  discovered  that  they  also  had  disap- 
peared. It  is  unnecessary^  to  detail  the  strong 
terms  in  which  the  strangers  expressed  their  • 
gratitude  to  Lamh  Laudher. 

"  God's  gi-ace  be  upon  you,  whoever  you 
are,  young  man  !  "  exclaimed  the  carman  ; 
"  for  md  His  help  an'  your  own  good  arm, 
it's  my  downright  opinion  that  you  saved  us 
fi'om  bein'  both  robbed  an'  murthered." 

"  I'm  of  that  opinion  myself,"  replied  Lamh 
Laudher. 

"  There  is  goodness,  young  man,  in  the, 
tones  of  your  voice,"  obsen^ed  the  female 
"  we  may  at  least  ask  the  name  of  the  person 
who  has  saved  our  lives  V  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  my  name  men- 
tioned in  the  business,"  he  rephed;  "a 
woman,  or  a  devil,  I  think,  that  I  don't  wish 
to  cross  or  provoke,  has  had  a  hand  in  it.  I 
hope  you  haven't  been  robbed  ?  "  he  added. 
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Slie  assured  him,  with  expressions  of  deep 
gratitude,  that  she  had  not. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "as  you  have  neither  of 
you  come  to  much  hax'm,  I  would  take  it  as 
the  greatest  favor  you  could  do  me,  if  you'd 
never  mention  a  word  about  it  to  any  one." 

To  this  request  they  agreed  with  some 
hesitation.  Lamh  Laudher  accompanied 
them  into  the  town,  and  saw  them  safely  in 
a  decent  second-rate  inn,  kept  by  a  man 
named  Luke  Connor,  after  which  he  retui*ned 
to  his  father's  house,  and  without  undressing, 
fell  into  a  disturbed  slumber  until  morning. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  quaiTel  between  him 
and  Meehaul  Neil,  on  the  preceding  night, 
would  pass  off  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  public  notice.  Their  relative  posi- 
tions were  too  well  knowTi  not  to  excite  an 
interest  corresponding  with  the  characters 
they  had  borne,  as  the  leaders  of  two  bitter 
and  powerful  factions :  but  when  it  became 
certain  that  Meehaul  Neil  had  struck  Lamh 
Laudher  Oge,  and  that  the  latter  refused  to 
fight  him,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
sensation  which  immediately  spread  through 
the  town  and  parish.  The  inteUigence  was 
first  received  by  O'Rorke's  party  with  in- 
credulity and  scorn.  It  was  impossible  that 
be  of  the  Strong  Hand,  who  had  been  pro- 
verbial for  courage,  could  all  at  once  turn 
coward,  and  bear  the  blow  fi'om  a  Neil ! 
But  when  it  was  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  or  misconception,  that  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  tamely  before  many  witnesses, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  degrading 
insult,  the  rage  of  his  party  became  incred- 
ible. Before  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning 
his  father's  house  was  crowded  with  friends 
and  relations,  anxious  to  hear  the  truth  from 
his  own  lips,  and  all,  after  having  heard  it, 
eager  to  point  out  to  him  the  only  method 
that  remained  of  wiping  away  his  disgrace, 
namely,  to  challenge  Meehaul  Neil.  His 
father's  indignation  knew  no  bounds  ;  but 
his  mother,  on  discovering  the  tmth,  was 
not  without  that  pride  and  love  which  are 
ever  ready  to  form  an  apologj^  for  the  feel- 
ings and  errors  of  an  only  child. 

"You  may  all  talk,"  she  said;  "but  if 
Lamh  Laudher  Oge  didn't  strike  him,  he  had 
good  reason.^  for  it.  How  do  you  know,  an' 
bad  cess  to  your  tongues,  all  through  other, 
how  Ellen  Neil  would  like  him  after  weltin' 
her  brother?  Don't  ye  think  she  has  the 
spirit  of  her  faction  in  her  as  well  as  an- 
other?" 

This,  however,  was  not  hstened  to.  The 
father  would  hear  cf  no  apology  for  his  son's 
cowardice  but  an  inotant  challenge.  Either 
that  or  to  be  dinveiv  fi'om  his  father's  roof 
were  the  only  altema'-ives  left  him. 


"  Come  out  here,"  said  the  old  man,  for 
the  son  had  not  left  his  humble  bed-room, 
"  an'  in  presence  of  them  that  you  have 
bi'ought  to  shame  and  disgrace,  take  the  only 
plan  that  s  left  to  you,  an'  send  him  a  chal- 
lenge." 

"  Father,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  have 
too  much  of  your  own  blood  in  me  to  be 
afraid  of  any  man — but  for  all  that,  I  neither 
will  nor  can  fight  Meehaul  Neil." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  father,  bitterly, 
"  that's  enough.  Dher  Manim,  Oonagh,  you're 
a  guilty  woman  ;  that  boy's  no  son  of  mine. 
If  he  had  my  blood  in  him,  he  couldn't  act  as 
he  did.  Here,  you  intherloper,  the  door's 
open  for  you  ;  go  out  of  it,  an'  let  me  never 
see  the  branded  face  of  you  while  you  hve." 

The  groans  of  the  son  were  audible  from 
his  bed-room. 

"  I  will  go,  father,"  he  replied,  "  an'  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  you'll  all  change 
your  opinion  of  me.  I  can't,  however,  stir 
out  till  I  send  a  message  a  mile  or  so  out  of 
town." 

The  old  man  in  the  mean  time,  wept  as  if 
his  son  had  been  dead  ;  his  tears,  however, 
wei'e  not  those  of  son'ow,  but  of  shame  and 
indignation. 

"  How  can  I  helj)  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "  when 
I  think  of  the  way  that  the  Neils  will  clap 
their  wings  and  crow  over  us !  If  it  was 
from  any  other  family  he  tuck  it  so  manely, 
I  wouldn't  care  so  much  ;  but  from  them ! 
Oh,  Chiemah  !  it's  too  bad !  Turn  out,  you 
villain  !  " 

A  chai'ge  of  deeper  disgrace,  however, 
awaited  the  unhappy  young  man.  The  last 
harsh  words  of  the  father  had  scarcely  been 
uttered,  when  three  constables  came  in,  and 
inquired  if  his  son  were  at  home. 

"He  is  at  home,"  said  the  father,  with 
tears *in  his  eyes,  "and  I  never  thought  he 
would  bring  the  blush  to  my  face  as  he  did 
by  his  conduct  last  night." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  principal  of  them, 
"  for  what  has  happened,  both  on  your  ac- 
count and  his.     Do  you  know  this  hat  ?  " 

"  I  do  know  it,"  rephed  the  old  man  ;  "  it 
belongs  to  John.  Come  out  here,"  said  he, 
"  here's  Tom  Breen  wid  your  hat." 

The  son  left  his  room,  and  it  was  e\'ident 
fi'om  his  appearance  that  he  had  not  un- 
dressed at  all  dui-ing  the  night.  The  consta- 
bles immediately  observed  these  cii'cumstan- 
ces,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  intei-pret  to 
his  disadvantage. 

"  Here  is  your  hat,"  said  the  man  who  bore 
it  ;  "  one  would  think  you  were  travelin'  all 
night,  by  yoiu-  looks." 

The  son  thanked  him  for  his  civihty,  got 
clean  stockings,  and  after  aiTanging  his 
dress,  said  to  his  father — 
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"  I'm  now  ready  to  go,  father,  an'  as  I  can't 
do  what  you  want  nie  to  do,  there's  nothing 
tor  me  but  to  leave  the  country  for  a  while." 

"He  acknowledged  it  himself,"  said  tlfe 
father,  turning  to  Breen  ;  "  an'  in  that  case, 
how  could  I  let  the  son  that  shamed  me  Hve 
undher  my  roof  ?  " 

"  He's  the  last  young  man  in  the  countiy  I 
stand  in,"  said  Breen,  "  that  any  one  who 
knew  him  would  susj^ject  to  be  guilty  of  rob- 
bery. Upon  my  soul,  Lamh  Laudher  More, 
I'm  both  giieved  an'  distressed  at  it.  We're 
come  to  ai-rest  him,"  he  added,  "  for  the  rob- 
bery he  committed  last  night." 

"  Robbery !  "  they  exclaimed  with  one 
voice. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man,  "  robbery,  no  less — 
an'  what  is  more,  I'm  afi'aid  there's  httle 
doubt  of  his  guilt.  Why  did  he  lave  his  hat 
at  the  place  where  the  attempt  was  fii-st 
made?     He  must  come  with  us." 

The  mother  shrieked  aloud,  and  clapped 
her  hands  like  a  distressed  woman  ;  the  fath- 
er's brow  changed  from  the  flushed  hue  of 
indignation,  and  became  pale  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  "  John  never 
did  that.  Some  qualm  might  come  over  him 
in  the  other  business,  but — no,  no — your 
father  knows  you're  innocent  of  robbeiy. 
Yes,  John,  my  blood  is  in  you,  and  there 
you're  wronged,  my  son.  I  know  you  too 
well,  in  spite  of  all  I've  said  to  you,  to  be- 
heve  that,  my  tnie-hearted  boy." 

He  grasped  his  son's  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  mother  at  the  same  moment  caught, 
him  in  her  arms,  whilst  both  sobbed  aloud. 
A  strong  sense  of  innate  dignity  expanded 
the  brow  of  young  Lamh  Laudher.  He 
smiled  while  his  parents  wept,  although  his 
sympathy  in  their  soitow  brought  a  tear-  at 
the  same  time  to  his  eye-lids.  He  declined, 
however,  entering  into  any  explanation,  and 
the  father  pi'oceeded — 

"  Yes  !  I  know  you  are  innocent,  John  ;  I 
can  swear  that  you  didn't  leave  this  house 
from  nine  o'clock  last  night  up  to  the  present 
minute." 

"Father,"  said  Lamh  Laudher,  "don't 
swear  that,  for  it  would  not  be  true,  although 
you  think  it  would.  I  was  out  the  greater 
part  of  last  night." 

His  father's  countenance  fell  again,  as  did 
those  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  on 
hearing  what  appeared  to  be  almost  an  ad- 
mission of  his  guilt. 

"Go,"  said  the  old  man,  "go;  naburs, 
take  him  with  you.  If  he's  guilty  of  this,  I'll 
never  more  look  upon  his  face.  John,  my 
heart  was  crushed  before,  but  you're  likely 
to  break  it  out  an'  out." 

Lamh  Laudher  Oge's  deportment,  on  hear- 


ing himself  charged  with  robbeiy,  became 
dogged  and  sullen.  The  conversation,  to- 
gether with  the  sympathy  and  the  doubt  it 
excited  among  his  friends,  he  treated  with 
silent  indignation  and  scorn.  He  remem- 
bered that  on  the  night  before,  the  strange 
woman  assured  him  she  had  not  been  robbed, 
and  he  felt  that  the  charge  was  exceedingly 
strange  and  tmaccountable. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "the  sooner  this  busi- 
ness is  cleared  up  the  better.  For  my  part, 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  nor  do  I 
care  much  how  it  goes.  I  knew  since  yes- 
terday evening,  that  bad  luck  was  before  me, 
at  all  events,  an'  I  suppose  it  must  take  its 
course,  an'  that  I  must  bear  it." 

The  father  had  sat  down,  and  now  declined 
utteiing  a  single  word  in  vindication  of  his 
son.  The  latter  looked  towards  him,  when 
about  to  pass  out,  but  the  old  man  waved 
his  hand  with  sorrowful  impatience,  and 
pointed  to  the  door,  as  intimating  a  wash 
that  he  should  forth\\-ith  depart  firom  under 
his  roof.  Loaded  mth  twofold  disgrace,  he 
left  his  family  and  his  fi-iends,  accompanied 
by  the  constables,  to  the  profound  grief  and 
astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him. 

They  then  conducted  him  before  a  Mr. 
Brookleigh,  an  active  magistrate  of  that  day, 
and  a  gentleman  of  mild  and  humane  char- 
acter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  reaching  Brookleigh  HaU,  Lamh  Lau- 
dher found  the  strange  woman,  Nell  M'Col- 
lum,  Connor's  servant  maid,  and  the  carman 
awaiting  his  arrival.  The  magisti-ate  looked 
keenly  at  the  prisoner,  and  immediately 
glanced  with  an  exjDression  of  strong  disgust 
at  Nell  M'Collum.  The  other  female  survey- 
ed Lamh  Laudher  with  an  interest  eridently 
deep  ;  after  which  she  whispered  something 
to  Nell,  who  froA\Tied  and  shook  her  head,  as 
if  dissenting  fi'om  what  she  had  heard. 
Lamh  Laudher,  on  his  pai't  surveyed  the 
features  of  the  female  with  an  earnestness 
that  seemed  to  absorb  aU  sense  of  his  own 
disgrace  and  danger. 

"  O'Rorke,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  tliis  is  a 
serious  charge  against  you.  I  trust  you  maj 
be  able  efliectually  to  meet  it." 

"  I  must  wait,  your  worship,  till  I  hear  fuUy 
what  it  is.  first,"  replied  Lamh  Laudher, 
"  afther  that  I'm  not  afi'aid  of  clearin'  myself 
from  it." 

The  woman  then  detailed  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  robbeiy,  which  it  appeared  took 
place  at  the  moment  her  luggage  was  in  the 
act  of  being  removed  to  her  room,  after  which 
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she  added,  rather  unexpectedly — "And  now  ' 
your  worshiji,  I  have  plainly  stated  the  facts  ;  ' 
but  I  must,  in  conscience,  add,  that  although 
this  woman,"  turning  to  Nell  M'Collum,  "is 
of  opini(Sn  that  the  young  man  before  j-ou  has 
robbed  me,  yet  I  cannot  thinli  he  did." 

"  I'll  swear,  youi'  worship,"  said  Nell,  "  that  | 
on  passin'  homewai'ds  last  night,  seein'  a  car 
wid  people  about  it,  at  Luke  Connor's  door,  I  : 
stood  behind  the  porch,  merely  to  thiy  if  I 
knew  who  they  wor.  I  seen  this  Lamh 
Laudher  wid  a  small  oak  box  in  his  hands, 
an'  I'll  give  my  oath  that  it  was  open,  an'  that 
he  put  his  hands  into  it,  and  tuck  something 
out."  : 

"Pray,  Nell,  how  did  it  hapjoen  that  you 
yourself  were  abroad  at  so  unseasonable  an  ! 
hour  ?  "  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  Im  out  at  quare 
hours,"  replied  Nell ;  "  I'm  not  like  others.  I  , 
know  where  I  ought  to  be,  at  all  times  ;  but 
last  night,  if  your  worshij)  wishes  to  heai*  the 
truth,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Andy  Murray's 
wake,  the  poor  lad  that  was  shepherd  to  the 
Neils." 

"  And  pray,  Nell,"  said  his  worship,  "  how 
did  you  form  so  sudden  an  acquaintance  with 
this  respectable-looking  woman  ?  " 

"I  knew  her  for  years,"  said  NeU ;   "I've  ' 
seen  her  in  other  j)arts  of  the  country  often."  , 

"You  were,  more  than  an  hom' "oith  her 
last  night — were  you  not  ?  "  said  his  worship. 

"  She  made  me  stay  wid  her,"  said  NeU, 
"  bekase  she  was  a  stranger,  an'  of  coorse  was 
glad  to  see  a  face  she  knew,  afther  the  flight 
she  got." 

"All  very  natural,  Nell ;  but  in  the  mean  \ 
time,  she  might  easily  have  chosen  a  more  re-  \ 
spectable  associate.     Have  you  actually  lost 
the  sum  of  six  hundi-ed  pounds,  my  good  i 
madam  ?  "  j 

"I  have  positively  lost  so  much,"  repHed  , 
the  woman,  "  together  with  the  certificate  of 
my  marriage." 

"  And  how  did  you  become  acquainted  with  1 
Nell  M'Collum  ?  "  he  inquired.  1 

The  stranger  was  silent,  and  blushed  deeply 
at  this  question  ;  but  Nell,  with  more  presence  • 
of  mind,  went  over  to  the  magistrate,  and 
whispered  something  which  caused  him  to 
start,  look  keenly  at  her,  and  then  at  the 
plaintiff.  i 

"  I  must  have  this  confirmed  by  herseK"  he 
said  in  reply  to  Nell's  disclosui-e,  "otherwise 
I  shall  be  much  more  inclined  to  consider 
you  the  thief  than  O'Rorke,  whose  character 
has  been  hitherto  unimpeachable  and  above 
suspicion." 

He  then  beckoned  the  woman  over  to  his 
desk,  and  after  having  first  inquired  if  she 
could  vn.-ite,  and  being  replied  to  in  the  afib-- 
mative,  he  placed  a  slip  of  paper  before  her,  on 


which  was  wiitten — "  Is  that  unhappy  woman 
called  Nell  M'CoUum,  your  mother  V  " 

"  Alas  !  she  is,  sir,"  rephed  the  female,  with 
a  deep  expression  of  sorrow.  The  magistrate 
then  appeared  satisfied.  "  Now,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing O'Rorke,  "  state  faii'ly  and  honestly 
what  you  have  to  say  in  reply  to  the  chai'ge 
brought  against  you." 

"  Please  your  worship,"  said  the  yoimg  man, 
"  you  hear  the  woman  say  that  she  brings  no 
charge  against  me  ;  but  I  can  prove  on  oath, 
that  NeU  M'CoUum  and  her  niece,  Nanse 
M'CoUum,  along  -svith  two  men  that  I  don't 
know,  except  that  one  was  caUed  Ptody,  met 
at  Frankhn's  gate,  Avith  an  intention  of  rob- 
ing, an'  it's  my  firm  belief,  of  murdering  this 
woman." 

He  then  detaUed  with  great  earnestness  the 
incidents  and  conversation  of  the  preceding 
night. 

"Sir,"  replied  Nell,  with  astonishing 
promptness,  "  I  can  prove  by  two  witnesses, 
that,  no  longer  ago  than  last  night,  he  said 
he  would  take  to  the  high-road,  in  ordher  to 
get  money  to  enable  him  to  maiTy  EUen 
Neil.  Yes,  you  ^iUain,  Nanse  M'CoUum 
heard  every  word  that  passed  between  you 
and  her  in  the  grassy  quarry  ;  an'  EUen,  your 
worship,  can  prove  it  too,  if  she's  sent  for." 

This  had  httle  effect  on  the  magistrate, 
who  at  no  time  placed  any  rehance  on  NeU's 
assertions ;  he  immediately,  however,  dis- 
patched a  summons  for  Nanse  M'CoUum. 

The  cai'man  then  related  aU  that  he  knew, 
every  word  of  which  strongly  corroborated 
what  Lamh  Laudher  had  said.  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
the  prisoner  was  innocent,  and  added,  that 
according  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the  box 
was  not  open  when  he  left  it  in  the  plaintiff's 
sleeping-room  above  staii-s. 

The  magistrate  again  looked  keenly  and 
suspiciously  towards  Nell.  At  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  O'Eorke's  father  and  mother, 
accomjDanied  by  some  of  their  friends,  made 
their  appearance.  The  old  man,  however, 
dechned  to  take  any  part  in  the  vindication 
of  his  son.  He  stood  suUenly  silent,  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  brows  knit,  as  much 
in  indignation  as  in  soitow.  The  grief  of 
the  mother  was  louder,  for  she  wept  audi- 
bly. 

Ere  the  lapse  of  many  minutes,  the  con- 
stable retvu'ned,  and  stated  that  Nanse  was 
not  be  found. 

"She  has  not  been  at  her  master's  house 
since  morning,"  he  observed,  "  and  they 
don't  know  where  she  is,  or  what  has  become 
of  her." 

The  magistrate  immediately  despatched 
two  of  the  constables,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  secure  her,  if  possible. 
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"In  the  mean  time,"  lie  added,  "I  will 
order  you,  Nell  M'CoUum,  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined, until  I  ascertain  whether  she  can  be 
produced  or  not.  Your  haunts  may  be 
searched  with  some  hope  of  success,  while 
you  ai-e  in  durance  ;  but  I  rather  think  we 
might  seek  for  her  in  vain,  if  you  were  at 
liberty  to  regulate  her  motions.  I  cannot 
expect,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  stranger, 
"  that  you  should  prosecute  one  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  you,  even  if  you  had  proof,  which 
you  have  not ;  but  I  am  almost  certain,  that 
she  has  been  someway  or  other  concerned  in 
the  robbei^.  You  are  a  modest,  interesting 
woman,  and  I  regret  the  loss  you  have  sus- 
tained. At  present  there  are  no  grounds  for 
committing  any  of  the  parties  chai-ged  with 
the  robbery.  This  unhappy  woman  I  com- 
mit only  as  a  vagrant,  vmtil  her  niece  is 
found,  after  that  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
see  somewhat  farther  into  this  strange  affiiii*. " 

"  Something  tells  me,  sir,"  rephed  the 
stranger,  "  that  this  yormg  man  is  as  inno- 
cent of  the  robbeiT  as  the  child  unborn.  It's 
not  my  intention  ever  to  think  of  prosecuting 
him.  "WTiat  I  have  done  in  the  matter  was 
against  my  own  wishes." 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you  for  the  words  !  " 
exclaimed  the  parents  of  O'Rorke,  each  press- 
ing her  hand  with  dehght  and  gratitude. 
The  woman  warmly  retui'ned  their  greetings, 
but  instantly  felt  her  bosom  heave  with  a 
hysterical  oppression  under  which  she  sank 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.  Lamh  Laudher 
More  and  his  wife  were  proceeding  to  bring 
her  towards  the  door  for  air,  when  Nell 
M'Collum  insisted  oh  a  prior  right  to  render 
her  that  sei-vice.  "Begone,  you  servant  of 
the  devil,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "your 
wicked  breath  is  bad  about  any  one  else  ; 
you  won't  lay  a  hand  upon  her." 

"  Don't  let  her,  for  heaven's  sake  ! "  said 
his  wife  ;  "  her  eye  will  kill  the  woman  !  " 

"  You  are  not  aware,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  that  this  woman  is  her  daughter." 

"  Whose  daughter,  please  your  •honorj" 
said  the  old  man  indignantly. 

"  Nell  M'CoUum's,"  he  returned. 

"  It's  as  false  as  heU  !  "  rejoined  O'Rorke, 
"  beggin'  your  honor's  pardon  for  sajdn'  so. 
I  mean  it's  false  for  Nell,  if  she  says  it.  Nell, 
sir,  never  had  a  daughter,  an'  she  knows 
that ;  but  she  had  a  son,  an'  she  knows  best 
what  became  of  liim." 

Nell,  however,  resolved  not  to  be  deterred 
fi'om  getting  the  stranger  into  her  own 
hands.  With  astonishing  strength  and  fury 
she  attempted  to  drag  the  insensible  creature 
from  O'Rorke's  grasp  ;  but  the  magistrate, 
disgusted  at  her  violence,  ordered  two  of  the 
persons  present  to  hold  her  down. 

At  length   the  woman  began  to  recover. 


She  sobbed  aloud,  and  a  copious  flow  of 
tears  drenched  her  cheeks.  Nell  ordered  her 
to  teai*  herself  from  O'Rorke  and  his  wife  : — • 

"  Their  hands  are  bad  about  you  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  and  their  son  has  robbed  you, 
Mary.  Lave  them,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you." 

The  woman  paid  her  no  attention  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  bosom  of 
O'Rorke's  wife,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  God  help  me ! "  she  exclaimed  vrith  a 
bitter  sense  of  her  situation,  "lam  an  un- 
hapi^j',  an'  a  heart-broken  woman !  For 
many  a  year  I  have  not  knoAvn  what  it  is  to 
have  a  fi'iendly  breast  to  weep  on." 

She  then  caught  O'Rorke's  hand  and  kissed 
it  affectionately,  after  which  she  wept  afresh  ; 
"  Mei'ciful  heaven !  "  said  she — "  oh,  how  will 
I  ever  be  able  to  meet  my  husband !  and 
such  a  husband  !  oh,  heavens  pity  me  !  " 

Both  O'Rorke  aaid  his  wife  stood  over  her 
in  tears.  The  latter  bent  her  head,  kissed 
the  stranger,  and  pressed  her  to  her  bosom. 

"  May  God  bless  you  !  "  said  O'Rorke  him- 
self solemnly  ;  "  trust  in  Him,  for  he  can  see 
justice  done  to  you  when  man  fails." 

The  eyes  of  Nell  glared  at  the  grouj)  like 
those  of  an  enraged  tigress  :  she  stamped  her 
feet  upon  the  floor,  and  stinick  it  repeatedly 
with  her  stick,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  when  moved  by  strong  and  deadly 
passions. 

"  You'll  suffer  for  that,  Mary,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  as  for  you,  Lamh  Laudher 
More,  my  debt's  not  paid  to  you  yet.  Your 
son's  a  robber,  an'  I'll  prove  it  before  long  ; 
every  one  knows  he's  a  coicard  too." 

Mr.  Brookleigh  felt  that  there  appeai'ed  to 
be  something  connected  with  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  night,  as  well  as  with  some 
of  the  persons  who  had  come  befoi'e  him,  that 
perplexed  him  not  a  little.  He  thought  that, 
considering  the  serious  natui-e  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  young  O'Rorke,  he  exhib- 
ited an  apathy  tmder  it,  that  did  not  alto- 
gether argue  innocence.  Some  unsettled 
suspicions  entered  his  mind,  but  not  with 
sufficient  force  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any 
of  those  present,  except  NeU  and  Nanse 
M'Collum  who  had  absconded.  If  Nell  were 
the  woman's  mother,  her  anxiety  to  biing 
the  criminal  to  justice  appeared  very  natural. 
Then,  again,  young  O'Rorke's  father,  wht 
seemed  to  know  the  history  of  Nell  M'Coi^ 
lum,  denied  that  she  ever  had  a  daughter. 
How  could  he  be  certain  that  >^he  had  not, 
without  knowing  her  private  Iiie  tnorouglily  r 
These  circumstances  appeared  rather  strange, 
if  not  altogether  inc/".iiiprenensible  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  ne  thought  it  necessary,  be- 
fore thev  ;:,e'pai-ated,  to  spoak  with  O'Rorke'a 
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laxailj  in  private.  Ilaving  expressed  a  Avisli 
to  this  efiect,  he  dismissed  the  other  parties, 
except  Nell.  Trhom  he  iutended  bo  keep  con- 
fined until  the  discovery  of  her  niece. 

"  Pray,"  said  he  to  the  father  of  our  hum- 
ble hero,  "  how  do  you  know,  O'Rorke,  that 
Nell  M'CoUum  never  had  a  daughter '? " 

"Eight  well,  your  honor.  I  knew  her 
since  she  was  a  child  ;  an'  fi-om  that  day  to 
this  she  was  never  six  months  from  this  town 
at  a  time.  Xo,  no — a  son  she  had,  but  a 
daughter  she  never  had." 

"  Let  me  ask  you,  young  man,  on  what 
business  were  you  abroad  last  night?  I 
expect  yoa  will  answer  me  candidly  ?" 

"It's  no  matther,"  rephed  young  Lamh 
Laudher  gloomily,  "  my  charactei-'s  gone.  I 
cannot  be  worse,  an'  I  will  tell  no  man  how 
I  spent  it,  till  I  have  an  opportimity  of  clarin' 
myself." 

"  If  you  spent  it  innocently,"  returned  the 
magistrate,  "you  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  disclosiu'e  we  require." 

"  I  will  not  mention  it,"  said  the  other ; 
"I  was  disgraced,  an'  that  is  enough.  I 
think  but  little  of  the  robbeiy." 

Brookleigh  understood  him ;  but  the  last 
.assertion,  though  it  exonerated  him  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man  who  knew  something  about 
character,  went  far  in  that  of  his  fi'iends  who 
were  present  to  establish  liis  guilt. 

They  then  ^vithdrew  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  much  to  young  Lamh  Laiidher's  ad- 
vantage if  this  private  interview  had  never 
taken  place. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

The  next  morning  O'Korke  and  his  wife 
waited  upon  Mr.  Brookleigh  to  state,  that 
in  their  opinion  it  would  be  more  judicious 
to  liberate  Nell  M'Collum,  prorided  he  kept 
a  strict  watch  upon  all  her  motions.  The 
magistrate  instantly  admitted  both  tho  force 
and  ingenuity  of  the  thought ;  and  after  hav- 
ing appointed  three  persons  to  the  task  of 
keeping  her  under  surveillwice,  he  set  her  at 
large. 

This  was  all  judicious  and  prudent ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  common  rumor,  baring 
first  pubhshed  the  fact  of  young  Lamh  Lau- 
dhers  cowardice,  found  it  an  easy  task  to 
associate  his  name  with  the  robbery.  His 
very  father,  after  their  last  conference  with 
the  magistrate,  doubted  him ;  his  friends,  in 
the  most  sympathetic  terms,  expressed  their 
conriction  of  his  guilt,  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence resulting  from  this  was,  that  he 
found  himself  expelled  fifom  his  paternal 
roof,  and  absolutely  put  out  of  caste.  The 
o-oL.  n.— 7 


tide  of  ill  fame,  in  fact,  set  in  so  strongly 
against  him,  that  Ellen,  startled  as  she  had 
been  by  his  threat  of  taking  to  the  highway, 
doubted  him.  The  i)oor  young  man,  in 
truth,  led  a  miserable  hfe.  Nanse  M'CoUum 
had  not  been  found,  and  the  unfavorable 
rumor  was  stiU  at  its  height,  when  one  morn- 
ing the  town  arose  and  found  the  walls  and 
streets  placai-ded  with  what  was  in  those  days 
known   as   the  fatid  challenge  of  the  dead 

BOXER  ! 

This  method  of  intimating  his  arrival  had 
always  been  pecuhai  to  that  individual,  who 
was  a  man  of  color.  No  person  ever  dis- 
covei'ed  the  means  by  which  he  placarded 
his  dreadful  challenge.  In  an  age  of  gross 
sujDerstition,  numerous  were  the  rumors  and 
opinions  promulgated  concerning  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  general  impression  was, 
that  an  evil  spmt  attended  him,  by  whose 
agency  his  advertisements  were  put  up  at 
night.  A  law,  it  is  said,  then  existed,  that 
when  a  pugihst  ai'rived  in  any  town,  ha 
might  claim  the  right  to  receive  the  sum  of 
fifty  guineas,  jjrovided  no  man  in  the  town 
couia  be  found  to  accept  his  challenge  within 
a  given  period.  A  champion,  if  tradition  be 
triie,  had  the  privilege  of  fixing  only  the 
place,  not  the  mode  and  regulations,  of  bat- 
tle. Accordingly  the  scene  of  contest  uni- 
formly selected  by  the  Dead  Boxer  was  the 
church-y;u:d  of  the  town,  beside  a  new  made 
grave,  dug  at  his  expense.  The  epithet  of 
the  Dead  Boxer  had  been  given  to  him,  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  fatal  stroke  by  which 
he  had  been  able  to  kiU  eveiy  antagonist  who 
dai'ed  to  meet  him  ;  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  call  a  fatal  marksman  a 
dead  shot ;  and  the  church-yard  was  selected, 
and  the  gi-ave  j^repared,  in  order  to  denote 
the  fatahty  incurred  by  those  who  went  into 
a  contest  with  him.  He  was  famous,  too,  at 
athletic  sports,  but  was  never  known  to  com- 
municate the  secret  of  the  fatal  blow  ;  he  also 
taught  the  sword  exercises,  at  which  he  wag 
considered  to  be  a  proficient. 

On  the  morning  after  his  anival,  the  town 
in  which  we  have  laid  the  scene  of  this  legend 
felt  the  usual  impulse  of  an  intense  curiosity 
to  see  so  celebrated  a  character.  The  Dead 
Boxer,  however,  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
anxious  to  gi'atify  this  natural  propensity. 
He  -walked  out  fi-oni  the  head  inn,  where  he 
had  stopped,  attended  by  his  servant,  merely, 
it  would  api^ear,  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the 
very  slight  chance  which  the  stoutest  of  them 
had  in  standing  before  a  man  whose  blow 
was  so  fatal,  and  whose  frame  so  prodigiously 
Herculean. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour  at  which  Jae 
deemed  proper  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
as  it  happened  also  to  be  the  market-day  oi 
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the  town,  the  crowd  which  followed  him  was 
unprecedented.  The  old  and  young,  the 
hale  and  feeble  of  both  sexes,  all  rushed  out 
to  see,  with  feelings  of  fear  and  wonder,  the 
tenible  and  far-famed  Dead  Boxer.  The  re- 
port of  his  arrivjil  had  ah'eady  spread  fur  and 
wide  into  the  country,  and  persons  belong- 
ing to  every  class  and  rank  of  life  might  be 
seen  hastening  on  horseback,  and  more  at 
full  speed  on  foot,  that  they  might,  if  possi- 
ble, catch  an  eaiiy  glimpse  of  him.  The 
most  sporting  chai-acters  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  lighting-peers, 
fire-eaters,  snuff-candle  squires,  members  of 
the  hell-tire  and  jockey  clubs,  gangers,  geu- 
tlemeu  f.irmers,  bluff  yeomen,  laborers, 
cudgel-players,  j^aiish  pugihsts,  men  of  re- 
nown within  a  district  of  ten  squai-e  miles, 
all  jostled  each  other  in  hurrying  to  see,  and 
if  possible  to  have  speech  of,  the  Dead 
Boxer.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  that  da}', 
except  with  reference  to  him,  nor  a  conver- 
sation introduced,  the  topic  of  which  was 
not  the  Dead  Boxer.  In  the  town  every 
window  was  filled  with  persons  standing  to 
cet  a  view  of  him  ;  so  were  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  the  dead,  walls,  and  all  the  cars, 
gates,  and  available  eminences  within  sight 
of  the  way  along  which  he  went.  Having 
thus  perambulated  the  town,  he  returned  to 
the  market-cross,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
stood  immediately  in  fi-ont  of  his  inn.  Here, 
attended  by  music,  he  jDersonally  pubhshed 
his  challenge  in  a  deep  and  sonorous  voice, 
caUing  upon  the  corporation  in  right  of  his 
championship,  to  produce  a  m.'m.  in  ten  clear 
days  ready  to  undertake  battle  with  him  as 
a  pugilist,  or  otherwise  to  pay  him  the  sum 
of  fifty  guineas  out  of  their  o-\vn  proper  ex- 
chequer. 

HaA*ing  thus  thrown  down  his  gauntlet, 
the  mu.^icians  played  a  dead  march,  and  there 
was  certainly  something  wild  and  fearful  in 
the  association  produced  by  these  strains  of 
death  and  the  fatahty  of  encountering  him. 
This  challenge  he  repeated  at  the  same  place 
and  hour  during  three  successive  days,  after 
which  he  calmly  awaited  the  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  certain  circumstances 
came  to  light,  which  not  only  develojDed 
many  cniel  and  profligate  traits  in  his  dis- 
position, but  also  enabled  the  worthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  to  ascertain  several  facts 
relating  to  his  connections,  which  in  no 
small  degi-ee  astonished  them.  The  candid 
and  modest  female  whose  murder  and  rob- 
bery had  been  planned  by  Nell  M'Collum, 
resided  with  him  as  his  wife  :  at  least  if  he 
did  not  acknowledge  her  as  such,  no  person 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  her 
mild  and  gentle  deportment,  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment conceived  her  capable  of  living  with 


him  in  any  other  character.  His  conduct  to 
her,  however,  was  brutal  in  the  extreme,  nor 
was  his  ojjen  and  unm;mly  cmelty  lessened 
by  the  misfortune  of  her  having  lost  the 
money  which  he  had  accumulated.  With 
Nell  M'Collum  he  was  also  acquainted,  for 
he  had  gi\  en  orders  that  she  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  him  whenever  she  deemed  it  neces- 
siry.  Nell,  though  now  at  lai'ge,  found  her 
motions  watched  with  a  vdgilance  which  no 
ingenuity  on  her  part  could  batfle.  She 
knew  this,  and  was  resolved  by  caution  to 
overreach  those  who  dogged  her  so  closely. 
Her  intimacy  with  the  Dead  Boxer  threw  a 
shade  of  still  deeper  mystei-y  around  her 
own  character  and  his.  Both  were  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  entering  into  evil  communion 
with  supernatural  beings,  and  both,  of  course, 
were  looked  upon  with  feju'  and  hatred, 
modified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
then*  respective  situations. 

Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  that 
yoiing  Lamh  Laudher's  disgrace  was  alto- 
gether lost  in  the  Avide-spread  fame  of  the 
Dead  Boxer.  His  high  reputation  for  gen- 
erous and  manly  feehng  had  given  him  too 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him,  to  be  at  once  discarded  by  them 
from  public  conversation  as  an  indifferent 
person.  His  conduct  filled  them  with  won- 
der, it  is  tiTie ;  but  although  the  general 
tone  of  feeling  respecting  the  robbery  was 
decidedly  in  his  favor,  j^et  there  still  existed 
among  the  pubHc,  particularly  in  the  faction 
that  was  hostile  to  him,  enough  of  doubt, 
openly  expressed,  to  render  it  a  duty  to 
avoid  him  ;  particularly  when  this  formidable 
suspicion  was  joined  to  the  notorious  fact  of 
his  cowardice  in  the  rencounter  with  Meehaul 
Neil.  Both  subjects  were  therefore  discussed 
with  probably  an  equal  interest ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  rumor  of  Lamh  Lau- 
dher's cowardice  would  alone  have  occasioned 
him,  under  the  pecuhar  circumstances  which 
drew  it  forth,  to  be  avoided  and  branded 
with  contumely.  There  was,  in  fact,  then  in 
existence  among  the  rival  factions  in  Ireland 
mucn  of  the  militarv'  sense  of  honor  which 
characterizes  the  British  army  at  this  day  ; 
nor  is  this  si^ii-it  even  yet  wholly  exploded 
from  our  humble  countrj'men.  Poor  Lamh 
Laudher  was,  therefore,  an  exile  from  his 
father's  house,  repulsed  and  avoided  by  all 
who  had  formerly  been  intimate  with  him. 

There  was  another  individual,  however, 
who  deejDly  sympathized  in  all  he  felt,  because 
she  knew  that  for  her  sake  it  had  been  in- 
curred ;  we  allude  to  Ellen  Neil.  Since  the 
night  of  their  last  interview,  she,  too,  had 
been  scrupulously  watched  by  her  relations. 
But  what  vigilance  can  surpass  the  ingenuity 
of  love  ?    Although  her  former  treacherous 
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eoufidant  had  absconded,  yet  the  incident  of 
the  Dead  Boxer's  arrival  had  been  the  means 
of  supplying  her  with  a  fi-ieud,  into  whose 
bosom  she  felt  that  she  coiild  pour  out  all 
the  anxieties  of  her  heart.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife  ;  and  there 
was  this  pecuUarity  in  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  Ellen's  distress,  that  it  was  only 
a  return  of  sympathy  which  Ellen  felt  in  the 
unhappy  woman's  sufferings.  The  conduct 
of  her  husband  was  indefensible ;  for  while 
he  treated  her  with  shameful  barbai-ity,  it 
was  eAident  that  his  bad  passions  and  his 
judgment  were  at  variance,  with  respect  to 
the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  her  chai'ac- 
ter.  In  her  honesty  he  placed  every  confi- 
dence, and  permitted  her  to  manage  his 
money  and  regulate  his  expenses ;  but  this 
was  merel}'  because  her  fi-ugahty  and  econo- 
mic habits  gratified  his  parsimony,  and  fos- 
tei'ed  one  of  his  strongest  passions,  which 
was  a\^^s£.,  There  was  something  about 
this  amiable  creature  that  won  powerfully 
upon  the  affections  of  Ellen  Neil ;  and  in  en- 
trusting her  with  the  secret  of  her  love,  she 
she  felt  assured  that  she  had  not  misplaced 
it.  Their  private  conversations,  therefore, 
were  fi'equent,  and  then*  communications, 
unreserved  on  both  sides,  so  far  as  woman 
can  bestow  confidence  and  fi'iendshij)  on  the 
subject  of  her  affections  or  her  duty.  This 
intimacy  did  not  long  escape  the  prying  eyes 
of  Nell  M'Collum,  who  soon  took  means  to 
avail  herself  of  it  for  purposes  which  ■n-ill 
shortly  become  evident. 

It  was  about  the  sixth  evening  after  the 
day  on  which  the  Dead  Boxer  had  pubHshed 
his  challenge,  that,  having  noticed  NeU  fi-om 
a  -window  as  she  passed  the  inn,  he  dispatched 
a  waiter  with  a  message  that  she  should  be 
sent  up  to  him.  Previous  to  this  the  hag 
had  been  several  times  with  his  wife,  on 
whom  she  laid  serious  injunctions  never  to 
disclose  to  her  husband  the  relationship  be- 
tween them.  The  woman  had  never  done  so, 
for  in  fact  the  acknowledgement  of  NeU,  as 
her  mother,  would  have  been  to  any  female 
whose  feelings  had  not  been  made  callous  by 
the  world,  a  painful  and  distressing  task. 
NeU  was  the  more  anxious  on  this  point,  as 
she  feared  that  such  a  disclosure  would  have 
frustrated  her  own  designs. 

"  Well,  granny,"  said  he,  when  Nell  en- 
tered, "  any  word  of  the  money  ?  " 

NeU  cautiously  shut  the  door,  and  stood 
immediately  fronting  him,  her  hand  at  some 
distance  from  her  side,  supported  by  her 
staff,  and  her  gray  glittering  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  ■v\ith  that  malicious  look  which  she  never 
could  banish  from  her  countenance. 

"  The  money  will  come,"  she  replied,  "  in 
good  time.     I've  a  charm  near  ready  that'U 


get  a  clue  to  it.  I'm  watchin'  him, — an'  i'm 
watched  myself — an'  Ellen's  watched.  He 
has  hardly  a  house  to  put  his  head  in  ;  but 
nabocklish  !  I'll  bring  you  an'  him  together — 
ay,  dher  manim,  an'  I'll  make  him  give  you 
the  fii-st  blow  ;  afther  that,  if  you  don't  give 
him  oxE,  it's  yovu-  own  fau't." 

"  Get  tlie  money  first,  granny.  I  won't 
give  him  the  blow  tiU  it  is  safe." 

"  Won't  you  ?  "  rephed  the  beldame  ;  "ay, 
dher  Creestha,  ■\viU  you,  whin  you  know  what 
I  have  to  teU  you  about  him  an' — an' " 

"  And  who,  granny  ?  " 

"  Diououl,  man,  but  I'm  afeard  to  teUyou, 
for  fi'aid  you'd  kiU  me." 

"  Tut,  NeUy  ;  I'd  not  strike  an  Obeah-wo- 
man,"  said  he,  laugbing. 

"I  suspect  foul  play  between  him  an'^ 
her." 

"Eh?    Fury  of  heU,  no  !  " 

" He's  veiy  handsome,"  said  the  other,  "an' 
yoimg — far  younger  than  you  are,  by  thir- 
teen— " 

"  Go  on — go  on,"  said  the  Dead  Boxer,  in- 
teiTuptiog  her,  and  clenching  his  fist,  whilst 
his  eyes  literally  glowed  like  hve  coals.  "  go 
on — I"U  murder  him,  but  not  tUl — yes,  I'll 
murder  him  at  a  blow — I  wiU  ;  but  no — not 
tiU  you  seciu'e  the  raoney  first.  If  I  give  him 
the  blow — THE  BOX — I  might  never  get  it, 
gTanny.     A  dead  man  gives  back  nothing." 

"I  suspect," replied  NeU,  " arraghid—ilmi 
is  the  money — is  in  other  hands.  Lord  pre- 
sarve  us !  but  it's  a  wicked  world,  blackey." 

"  Where  is  it !  "  said  the  Boxer,  with  a  ve- 
hemence of  manner  resembUng  that  of  a  man 
who  was  ready  to  sink  to  perdition  for  his 
wealth.     "  Devil !  and  furies  !  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  "WTiere  is  it  ?  "  said  the  imperturbable 
NeU  ;  "  why,  manim  a  yeah,  man,  sure  you 
don't  think  that  /  know  where  it  is  ?  I  sus- 
pect that  your  landlord's  daughter,  his  raal 
sweetheart,  knows  something  about  it ;  but 
thin,  you  see,  I  can  prove  nothing  ;  I  only 
suspect.  We  must  watch  an'  wait.  You 
know  she  wovddn't  prosecute  him." 

"  We  ivill  watch  an'  wait — but  I'U  finish 
him.  TeU  me,  NeU — firry  of  heU,  woman — 
can  it  be  possible — no — weU — I'U  murder 
him,  though  ;  but  can  it  be  possible  that  she'» 
guUty  ?  eh  ?  She  wouldn't  prosecute  him  ! 
— No — no — she  would  not." 

"  She  is  not  worthy  of  you,  blackey.  Lord 
save  us  !  WeU,  troth,  I  remimber  whin  you 
wor  in  Lord  S — 's,  you  were  a  fine  young 
man  of  your  color.  I  did  something  for  the 
young  lord  in  my  way  then,  an'  I  used  to 
say,  when  I  caUed  to  see  her,  that  you  wor  a 
beauty,  barrin'  the  face.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  no  lie  in  that.  WeU,  that  was  before 
you  tuck  to  the  fightin' ;  but  I'm  rarin'. 
Whisper,  man.     If  you  doubt  what  I'm  say- 
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in',  watch  the  north  comer  of  the  orchard 
about  nine  to-night,  an'  you'll  see  a  meetin' 
between  her  an'  O'Rorke.  God  be  wid  you  ! 
I  must  go." 

"  Stop !  "  said  the  Boxer  ;  "  don't — but  do 
get  a  charm  for  the  money." 

"  Good-by,"  said  Nell ;  ^'  you  a  heart  wid 
your  money  !  No  ;  damnho  sherri/  on  the 
charm  ever  I'U  get  you  till  you  show  more 
spunk.  You !  My  curse  on  the  money, 
man,  when  your  disgrace  is  consai'ned  !  " 

Nell  passed  rapidly,  and  with  evident  in- 
dignation out  of  the  room  ;  nor  could  any 
entreaty  on  the  part  of  the  Dead  Boxer  in- 
duce her  to  return  and  prolong  the  dialogue. 

She  had  said  enough,  however,  to  produce 
in  his  bosom  torments  almost  equal  to  those 
of  the  damned.  In  several  of  their  preced- 
ing dialogues,  she  had  impressed  him  with  a 
belief  that  young  Lamh  Laudher  was  the 
person  who  had  robbed  his  wife  ;  and  now 
to  the  hatred  that  originated  in  a  spirit  of 
avarice,  she  added  the  deep  and  deadly  one 
of  jealousy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dead 
Boxer  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  EUen  Neil's  beauty ;  and  perhaps 
nothing  would  have  given  him  greater  satis- 
faction than  the  removal  of  a  woman  whom  he 
no  longer  loved,  except  for  those  virtues  which 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  money.  And 
now,  too,  had  he  an  equal  interest  in  the  re- 
moval of  his  double  rival,  whom,  besides,  he 
considered  the  spoliator  of  his  hoarded  prop- 
erty. The  loss  of  this  money  certainly  stung 
him  to  the  soul,  and  caused  his  unfortunate 
wife  to  suffer  a  tenfold  degree  of  persecution 
and  misery.  When  to  this  we  add  his  sudden 
passion  for  Ellen  Neil,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  she  must  have  endured.  Nell,  at 
all  events,  felt  satisfied  that  she  had  shaped 
the  strong  passions  of  her  savage  dupe  in  the 
way  best  calctilated  to  gi-atify  that  undying 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  she  had  so  long 
nurtured  against  the  family  of  Lamh  Lau- 
dher. The  Dead  Boxer,  too,  was  determined 
to  prosecute  his  amour  with  Ellen  Neil,  not 
more  to  gi-atify  his  lawless  affection  for  her 
than  his  twofold  hatred  of  Lamh  Laudher. 

At  length  nine  o'clock  arrived,  and  the 
scene  must  change  to  the  northern  part  of 
Sheemus  Neil's  orchard.  The  Dead  Boxer 
threw  a  cloak  around  him,  and  issuing 
through  the  back  door  of  the  inn,  entered 
the  garden,  wliich  was  separated  from  the 
orchard  only  by  a  low  clipped  hedge  of 
young  whitethorn,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  of  a  smaU  gate.  In  a  moment  he  was 
in  the  orchard,  and  from  behind  its  low  wall 
he  perceived  a  female  proceeding  to  the  north 
side  muffled  like  himself  in  a  cloak,  which 
he  immediately  recognized  to  be  that  of  his 
wife.     His   teeth    became   locked    together 


with  the  most  deadly  resentment ;  his  fea« 
tures  twitched  with  the  con\nilsive  spasms  of 
rage,  and  his  nostrils  were  distended  as  if  his 
victims  stood  already  within  his  grasp.  He 
instantly  threw  himself  over  the  wall,  and 
nothing  but  the  crashing  weight  of  his  tread 
could  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  two  unsus- 
pecting persons  before  him.  Startled,  how- 
ever, by  the  noise  of  his  footsteps,  Lamh 
Laudher  turned  round  to  observe  who  it 
was  that  followed  them,  and  immediately  the 
massy  and  colossal  black  now  stripped  of  his 
cloak — for  he  had  throwTi  it  aside — stood  in 
their  presence.  The  female  instinctively 
drew  the  cloak  round  her  face,  and  Lamh 
Laudher  was  about  to  ask  why  he  followed 
them,  when  the  Boxer  approached  him  in  an 
attitude  of  assault. 

With  a  calmness  almost  unparalleled  under 
the  circumstances,  Lamh  Laudher  desix'ed 
the  female  by  no  means  to  cling'  to  him. 

"If  you  do,"  said  he,  "I  ai  i  miu-dered 
where  I  stand." 

"No,"  she  shrieked,  "you  f«hall  not 
Stand  back,  man,  stand  back,  li  you  mur- 
der him  I  will  take  cai-e  you  shall  suffer  for 
it.  Stand  back.  Lamh  Laudher  never  in- 
jured you." 

"  Ha !  "  exclaimed  the  Boxer,  in  reply  ; 
"  why,  what  is  this  !     Who  have  we  here  ?  " 

Ellen,  for  it  was  she,  had  already  thi'O^vn 
back  the  cloak  fi'om  her  features,  and  step- 
ped forward  between  them. 

"WeU,  I  am  glad  it  is  you,"  said  the 
black,  "  and  so  may  he.  Come,  /  shall  con- 
duct you  home." 

He  caught  her  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  drew 
her  over  to  his  side  hke  an  infant. 

"  Come,  my  pretty  girl,  come  ;  I  wiU  treat 
you  tenderly,  and  all  I  shall  ask  is  a  kiss  in 
return.  Here,  young  fellow,"  said  he  to 
Lamh  Laudher,  with  a  sense  of  bitter 
triumph,  "  I  will  show  you  that  one  black 
kiss  is  worth  two  white  ones." 

Heavy,  hard,  and  energetic  was  the  blovr 
which  the  Dead  Boxer  received  upon  the 
temple,  as  the  rejDly  of  Lamh  Laudher,  and 
dead  was  the  crash  of  his  tremendous  body 
on  the  earth.  Ellen  looked  ai'ound  her  witii 
amazement. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  seizing  her  lover's  arm, 
and  dragging  him  onward :  "  gracious 
heavens !  I  hope  you  haven't  killed  liim. 
Come,  John,  the  time  is  short,  and  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it.  That  villain,  as  I  tould 
you  before,  is  a  villain.  Oh  !  if  you  knew  it ! 
John,  I  have  been  the  manes  of  your  disgi-ace 
and  suffering,  but  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I 
can  to  remedy  that.  In  your  disgrace, 
Ellen  will  be  ready,  in  four  days  from  this, 
to  become  your  wife.  John,  come  to  meet 
me  no  more.     I  will  send  that  villain's  inno- 
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cent  wife  to  your  aunt  Alley's,  where  you 
now  Ure.  /  didn't  expect  to  see  you  myself  ; 
but  I  got  an  opportunity,  and  besides  she 
was  too  unwell  to  bring  my  message,  which 
was  to  let  you  know  what  I  now  tell  you." 

John,  ere  he  repHed,  looked  behind  him  at 
the  Dead  Boxer,  and  appeared  as  if  struck 
with  some  sudden  thought. 

"He  is  movin',"said  he,  "  an' on  this  night 
I  don't  wish  to  meet  liim  again  ;  hut — yes, 
Ellen,  yes— God  bless  you  for  the  words 
you've  said  ;  but  how  could  you  for  one  min- 
ute doubt  me  about  the  robbery  ?  " 

"  I  did  not,  John — I  did  not ;  and  if  I  did, 
think  of  your  own  words  at  our  meetin'  in 
the  Quarry  ;  it  was  a  small  suspicion,  though 
— no  more.     No,  no  ;  ai  heart  I  never  doubted 

you." 

"  EUen,"  said  John,  "  hear  me.  You  never 
will  become  my  wife  till  my  disgrace  is  wij^ed 
away.  I  love  you  too  well  ever  to  see  you 
blush  for  your  husband.  My  mind's  made 
up — so  say  no  more.  Ay,  an'  I  teU  you  that 
to  live  three  months  in  this  state  would  break 
my  heart." 

"Poor  John!"  she  exclaimed,  as  they 
separated,  and  the  words  were  followed  by  a 
gush  of  tears,  "  I  know  that  there  is  not  one 
of  them,  in  either  of  the  factions,  so  noble  in 
heart  and  thought  as  yoxi,  are." 

"I'll  prove  that  soon,  EUen  ;  but  never  till 
my  name  is  fau'  and  clear,  an'  without  spot, 
can  youhemy  wife.  Good  night,  dearest ;  in 
every  thing  but  that  I'U  be  guided  by  you." 

They  then  separated,  and  immediately  the 
Dead  Boxer,  like  a  drunken  man,  went  totter- 
ing, rather  crest-fallen,  towax'ds  the  inn.  On 
reaching  his  own  room,  his  rage  appeared 
quite  ungovernable ;  he  stormed,  stamped, 
and  raved  on  reflecting  that  any  one  was  able 
to  knock  liim  down.  He  called  for  brandy 
and  water,  with  a  curse  to  the  waiter,  swore 
deejDly  between  every  sip,  and  ultimately 
dispatched  another  messenger  for  Nell 
M'Collum. 

"  That  Obeah  woman's  playing  on  me,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  because  my  face  is  black,  she 
thinks  me  a  fool.  Fm-ies !  I  neither  know 
what  she  is,  nor  who  the  other  is.  But  I  will 
know." 

"Don't  be  too  t^ui-e  of  that,"  replied  Nell, 
gliding  into  the  apartment — "  You  can  say 
little,  blackey,  or  think  little,  avourneen,  that 
/"//  not  know.  As  to  who  she  is,  you  needn't 
ax — she  won't  be  long  troublin'  you ;  an'  in 
regard  to  myself,  I'm  what  you  see  me. 
Arra,  dher  ma  chuirp,  man  alive,  I  could  lave 
you  in  one  night  that  a  boy  in  his  first  brees- 
tha  (small  clothes)  could  bate  the  marrow  out 
of  you." 

"Where  did  you  come  from  now,  gran- 
ny?" 


"  From  her  room  ;  she's  sick — that  was 
what  prevented  her  from  meetin'  Lamh  Lau- 
dher." 

"  Granny,  do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  I'm 
tired  of  her — sick  of  her." 

"  You  know  enough  about  her  to  satisfy 
you.     Wasn't  she  a  Ijeautiful  creature  when 

Lady  S tuck  her  into  the  family,  an' 

reared  her  till  she  was  tit  to  wait  uj^on  her- 
self. Warn't  you  then  sarvant  to  the  ould 
lord,  an'  didn't  I  make  her  marry  you,  some- 
thing against  her  will,  too  ;  but  she  did  it  to 
plase  me.  That  was  before  'buildin' 
churches '  druv  you  out  of  the  family,  an' 
made  you  take  to  the  fightin'  trade." 

"  Granny,  you  must  bring  this  young  fel- 
low across  me.  Blood !  woman,  do  you 
know  what  he  did  ?  He  knocked  me  down, 
granny — struck  me  senseless !  Fury  of  hell ! 
He  !  Only  for  attempting  to  kiss  his  sweet- 
heart ! " 

,  "Ha!"  said  Nell,  bitterly,  "keep  that  to 
yourself,  for  heaven's  sake  !  Dher  ma  chuij-p, 
man,  if  it  was  known,  his  name  would  be 
higher  up  than  ever.  Be  my  sowl,  any  how, 
that  was  the  Lamh  Laudher  blow,  my  boy, 
an'  what  that  is,  is  well  known.  The  devil 
curse  him  for  it !  " 

"  Granny,  you  must  assist  me  in  three 
things.  Find  a  clue  to  the  money — bring 
this  fellow  in  my  way,  as  you  promised — and 
help  me  with  the  landlord's  daughter." 

"  Is  there  nothin'  else  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  She's  sick." 

"  Well,  let  her  die,  then  ;  /don't  care." 

"  In.  the  other  things  I  will  help  you,"  said 
NeU  ;  "  but  you  must  clear  your  ovni  way 
there.  I  can  do  every  thing  but  that.  I  have 
a  son  myself,  an'  my  hands  is  tied  against 
blood  till  I  find  him  out.  I  could  like  to  see 
some  people  withered,  but  I  can't  kill." 

"  Well,  except  her  case,  we  understand  one 
another.     Good  night,  then." 

"  You  must  work  that  for  yourseli  Good 
night." 


CHAPTER  VL 

In  the  mean  time  a  circvmistance  occurred 
which  scarcely  any  person  who  heard  it  could 
at  first  believe.  About  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day  the  house  of  Lamh  Laudher  More 
was  surrounded  with  an  immense  crowd,  and 
the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
peculiar  animation  and  excitement.  Groups 
met,  stood,  and  eagerly  accosted  each  other 
upon  some  tojiic  that  evidently  excited  equal 
interest  and  astonishment. 

Lamh  Laudher  Oge  had  challenoed  xng 
D:aAD  Boxer. 
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Tyuz.  On  that  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  proscribed  youug  man  waited  upon  the 
Sovereign  of  the  town,  aud  requested  to  see 
him.  Immediately  after  his  encounter  with 
the  black  the  preceding  night,  and  while 
Ellen  Neil  otfered  to  compensate  him  for  the 
obloquy  she  had  brought  upon  his  name,  he 
formed  the  dreadful  resolution  of  sending 
him  a  challenge.  In  very  feAv  words  he 
stated  his  intention  to  the  Sovereign,  who 
looked  ujjon  him  as  yisane. 

"No,  no,"  replied  that  gentleman;  "go 
home,  O'Roi'ke,  aud  banish  the  idea  out  of 
your  head  ;  it  is  madness." 

"  But  I  say  yes,  j/cs,  with  great  respect  to 
you,  sir,"  observed  Lamh  Laudher.  "  I've 
been  banished  fi-oni  my  father's  house,  and 
treated  with  sconi  by  aU  that  know  me,  be- 
cause the}'  think  me  a  coward.  Now  I'U  let 
them  know  I'm  no  coward." 

"  But  you  wiU  cei*tainly  be  killed,"  said  the 
Sovereign. 

"  That's  to  be  seen,"  observed  the  young 
man  ;  "  at  all  events,  I'd  as  soon  be  killed  as 
livin'  in  disgrace.  I'll  thank  you,  sir,  as  the 
head  of  the  town,  to  let  the  black  know  that 
Lamh  Laudher  Oge  will  fight  him." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  reflect  a  moment  upon 
the " 

"  My  mind's  made  up  to  fight,"  said  the 
other,  interi-upting  him.  "No  power  on 
earth  will  prevent  me,  sir.  So,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  send  the  challenge,  I'U  bring  it 
myself." 

The  Sovereign  shook  his  head,  as  if  con- 
scious of  what  the  result  must  be. 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  he  ;  "as  you  are 
fixed  on  your  own  destruction,  the  challenge 
will  be  given  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  think  bet- 
ter of  it." 

"  Let  him  know,  if  you  please,"  added 
Ijamh  Laudher,  "  that  on  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o'clock  we  must  fight." 

The  magistrate  nodded,  and  Lamh  Lau- 
dher immediately  took  his  leave.  Li  a  short 
time  the  intelligence  spread.  From  the  sov- 
ereign it  passed  to  his  clerk,  fi*om  the  clerk 
to  the  other  members  of  the  corporation, 
and,  ere  an  hour,  the  town  was  in  a  blaze 
with  the  intelligence. 

"  Did  you  hear  whaf  s  reported  ?  "  was  the 
general  question. 

JMmh  Laudher  Oge  has  clwUenged  the  Dead 
Boxer  ! 

The  reader  akeady  knows  how  bitterly 
public  opinion  had  set  in  against  our  humble 
hero  ;  but  it  would  be  ditficult  to  describe, 
in  terms  sufficiently  vivid,  the  rapid  and 
powerful  reaction  which  now  took  place  in 
his  favoi*.  Every  one  pitied  him,  praised 
him,  remembered  his  former  prowess,  and 
after  finding  some  paUiative  for  his  degrading 


interview  with  Meehaul  Neil,  concluded  with 
expressing  a  firm  conviction  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken a  fatal  task.  "When  the  i-umor  had 
reached  his  parents,  the  blood  ran  cold  in 
their  veins,  and  their  natural  affection,  now 
roused  into  energy,  grasped  at  an  object  that 
was  about  to  be  violently  removed  from  it. 
Their  friends  and  neighbors,  as  we  have 
stated,  came  to  their  house  for  the  purpose 
of  dissuading  their  son  against  so  rash  and 
terrible  an  undertaking. 

"  It  musn't  be,"  said  they,  "  for  whatever 
was  over  him  wid  Meehaul  Neil,  we  know 
now  he's  no  cowai'd,  an'  that's  enough.  We 
musn't  see  him  beat  dead  before  our  eyes,  at 
all  events,  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  at  his  aunt's,"  replied  the  father ; 
"  undher  Ouh  roof  he  says  he  will  never  come 
till  his  fame  is  cleared.  Heavens  above  ! 
For  1dm  to  think  of  fightin'  a  man  that  kills 
every  one  he  fights  wid  !  " 

The  mother's  outcries  were  violent,  as  were 
those  of  his  female  relations,  whilst  a  solemn 
and  even  mournful  spii'it  brooded  upon  the 
countenances  of  liis  own  faction.  It  was 
resolved  that  his  parents  and  fiiends  should 
now  wait  uj)on,  and  by  every  argument  and 
remonstrance  in  their  power,  endeavor  to 
change  the  rashness  of  his  purpose. 

The  young  man  received  them  with  a  kind 
but  somewhat  sorrowful  spiiit.  The  fathei', 
uncovered,  and  with  his  gray  locks  flowing 
down  upon  his  shoulders,  appi'oached  him, 
extended  his  hand,  and  with  an  infirm  voice 
said — 

"  Give  me  j-our  hand,  John.  You're  wel- 
come to  yoiir  father's  heart  an'  your  father's 
roof  once  more." 

The  son  put  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
and  bowed  his  head  respectfully,  but  de- 
clined receiving  his  father's  hand. 

"Not,  father — father  dear — not  till  my 
name  is  cleai*ed." 

"Jolm,"  said  the  old  man,  now  in  tears, 
"  will  you  refuse  me  ?  You  are  my  only  son, 
my  only  child,  an'  I  cannot  lose  you.  Your 
name  is  cleared." 

" Father,"  said  the  son,  "I've  swoii^ — it's 
now  too  late.  My  heart,  father,  has  been 
ciTished  by  what  has  happened  lately.  I 
found  little  charity  among  my  friends.  I 
aay,  I  nannot  change  my  mind,  for  I've  sworn 
to  figlit  him.  And  even  if  I  had  not  sworn, 
I  couldn't,  as  a  man,  but  do  it,  for  he  has 
insulted  them  that  I  love  better  than  my  own 
life.  I  knew  you  would  M\ant  to  persuade 
me  against  what  I'm  doin' — an'  that  was 
why  I  bound  myself  this  mornin'  b}'  an  oath." 

The  mothar,  who  had  been  detained  a  few 
minutes  behind  them,  now  entered,  and  on 
hearing  that  he  had  refused  to  decline  the 
battle,  exclaimed — 
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"Who says  that  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  won't 
obey  his  mother  ?  Who  dare  say  it  ?  Wasn't 
he  ever  and  always  an  obedient  son  to  me 
an'  his  father?  I  won't  beheve  that  He  of 
my  boy,  no  more  than  I  ever  beheved  a  word 
of  what  was  sed  against  him.  Shawn  Oge 
aroon,  you  won't  refuse  me,  avilliiih.  What 
ud  become  of  me,  avich  ma  chree,  if  you 
fight  him  ?  Would  you  have  the  mother's 
heart  broken,  an'  our  roof  childless  all  out  ? 
We  lost  one  as  it  is — the  daughter  of  our 
heart  is  gone,  an'  we  don't  know  how — an' 
now  is  your  father  an'  me  to  he  down  an' 
die  in  desolation  widout  a  child  to  shed  a 
tear  over  us,  or  to  put  up  one  prayer  for  oui' 
happiness  ?  " 

The  young  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; 
but  his  cheek  reddened,  and  he  dashed  them 
hastily  aside. 

"  No,  my  boy,  my  glorious  boy,  won't  re- 
fuse to  save  his  mother's  heart  from  breakin'; 
ay,  and  his  gray-haired  father's  too  — he  won't 
kill  us, both — my  boy  won't, — nor  send  us  to 
the  grave  before  our  time  !  " 

"Mother,"  said  he,  "if  I  could  I— Oh! 
no,  no.  Now,  it's  too  late — if  I  didn't  fight 
him,  I'd  be  a  perjured  man.  You  know,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "  there's  something  in  a 
Lamh  Laudher's  blow,  as  well  as  in  the  Dead 
Boxer's.  Isn't  it  said,  that  a  Lamh  Laudher 
needn't  strike  two  blows,  when  he  sends  his 
strength  with  one." 

He  stretched  out  his  pow^-ful  arm,  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  degree  of  pride,  not  unbecom- 
ing his  youth,  spirit,  and  amazing  strength 
and  activity. 

"  Do  not,"  he  added,  "  either  vex  me,  or 
sink  my  spirits.  I'm  sworn,  an'  I'll  fight  him. 
That's  my  mind,  and  it  will  not  change." 

The  whole  party  felt,  by  the  energy  and 
decision  with  which  he  spoke  the  last  words, 
that  he  was  immovable.  His  resolution  filled 
them  with  melancholy,  and  an  absolute  sense 
«f  death.  They  left  him,  therefore,  in  silence, 
with  the  exception  of  his  parents,  whose  grief 
was  bitter  and  excessive. 

When  the  Dead  Boxer  heard  that  he  had 
been  challenged,  he  felt  more  chagrin  than 
satisfaction,  foi'his  avarice  was  disajDpointed  ; 
but  when  he  understood  from  those  members 
of  the  coi'poration  who  waited  on  him,  that 
Lamh  Laudher  was  the  challenger,  the  livid 
fire  of  mingled  rage  and  triumpli  which 
blazed  in  his  large  bloodshot  eyes  absolutely 
^ghteued  the  worthy  burghers. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  he — "here,  Joe,  I 
desii'e  you  to  go  and  get  a  coiSn  made,  six 
feet  long  and  properly  wide — we  will  give 
him  room  enough  ;  tehee  !  tehee  !  tehee  ! — 
ah  !  tehee  !  tehee  !  tehee  !  I'm  glad,  gentle- 
men. Herr  !  agh  !  tehee !  tehee  !  I'm  glad, 
I'm  glad." 


In  this  manner  did  he  indulge  in  the  wild 
and  uncouth  glee  of  a  savage  as  ferocious  aa 
he  was  powerful. 

"  We  have  a  quare  proverb  here,  Misther 
Black,"  said  one  of  the  worthy  burghers, 
"that,  be  my  sowl,  may  be  you  never 
heard ! " 

"Tehee!  tehee!  agh!  What  is  that?" 
said  the  Boxer,  showing  his  wliite  teeth  and 
blubber  lips  in  a  furious  grin,  wliilst  the 
eyes  whieh  he  fastened  on  the  poor  burgher 
blazed  uj)  once  more,  as  if  he  was  about  to 
annihilate  him. 

"  AVhat  is  it,  sar  ?  " 

"  Faith,"  said  the  burgher,  making  towards 
the  door,  "  I'll  tell  you  that  when  I'm  the 
safe  side  o'  the  room  —  devil  a  ha'porth  bar- 
rin'  that  neither  you  nor  any  man  ought  to 
reckon  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
Make  money  of  that ;  "  and  after  having  dis- 
charged this  jDleasantry  at  the  black,  the 
worthy  burgher  made  a  hasty  exit  down 
stairs,  followed  at  a  more  dignified  pace  by 
his  companions. 

The  Dead  Boxer,  in  preparing  for  battle, 
observed  a  series  of  forms  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  were  certainly  of  an  appalling 
character.  As  a  proof  that  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  he  ordered  a  black  flag,  which  he 
carried  about  with  him,  to  wave  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  inn,  a  circumstance  which  thrilled 
all  who  saw  it  with  an  awful  certainty  of 
Lamh  Laudher's  death.  He  then  gave  orderi 
for  the  drums  to  be  beaten,  and  a  dead  march 
to  be  played  before  him,  whilst  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  town  and  back,  conversing  oc- 
casionally with  some  of  those  who  immediate- 
ly surrounded  him.  When  he  arrived  nearly 
opposite  the  market-house,  some  person 
pointed  out  to  him  a  small  hut  that  stood  in 
a  situation  isolated  from  the  other  houses  of 
the  street. 

"There,"  added  his  informant,  "is  the 
house  where  Lamh  Laudher  Oge/s  aunt  lives, 
and  where  he  himself  has  lived  since  he  left 
his  father's." 

"Ah!  "said  the  black,  pausing,  "is  he 
within,  do  you  think  ?  " 

One  of  the  crowd  immediately  inquired, 
and  replied  to  him  in  affirmative. 

"  Will  any  of  you,"  continued  the  boxer, 
"  bi'ing  me  over  a  half-hundred  w<;ight  from 
the  market  crane  ?  I  will  show  this  fellow 
what  a  poor  chance  he  has.  If  he  is  so 
strong  in  the  arm  and  active  as  is  reported, 
I  desire  he  will  imitate  me.  Let  the  music 
stop  a  moment." 

The  crowd  was  now  on  tiptoe,  and  all 
necks  wei-e  stretched  over  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  stood  before  them,  in  order  to 
see,  if  possible,  what  the  feat  could  be  which 
he  intended  to  perform.     Having  received 
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the  half-hundred  weight  from  the  hands  of 
tho  man  who  brought  it,  he  approached  the 
widow's  cottage,  and  sent  in  a  person  to  ap- 
prize Lamh  /vrt?<r//ier  of  his  intention  to  throw 
it  over  ihe  house,  and  to  request  that  he 
would  witness  this  pi'oof  of  his  strengtli. 
Lamh  Laudher  delayed  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  Dead  Boxer  stood  in  the  now  silent  crowd, 
awaiting  his  ajipearance,  Avhen  accidentally 
glancing  into  the  door,  he  stai-ted  as  if  stung 
by  a  sei-jjent.  A  flasli  and  a  glare  of  his 
fierce  blazing  eyen  followed. 

"  Ha  !  damnation !  true  as  heU  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  s/ie'.s  with  him  !  Ha  ! — the  Obeah 
woman  was  right — the  Obeah  woman  was 
right.     Guilt,  guilt,  guilt !     Ha  !  " 

With  terror  and  fury  upon  his  huge  dark 
features,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  into  the 
cottage,  and  in  a  voice  that  resembled  the 
under-grpwl  of  an  enraged  bull,  said  to  his 
wife,  for  it  was  she — "  You  will  never  repeat 
this — I  am  aware  of  you  ;  I  know  you  now  ! 
Fury  !  prepare  yourself ;  I  say  so  to  both. 
Ha ! "  Neither  she  nor  Lamh  Laudher  had 
an  opportunity  of  replying  to  him,  for  he  ran 
in  a  mood  perfectly  savage  to  the  half-hun- 
dred weight,  which  he  caught  by  the  ring, 
whirled  it  round  him  two  or  three  times, 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  mob  who  were 
crowded  about  him,  flung  it  over  the  roof  of 
the  cottage. 

Lamh  Laudher  had  just  left  the  cabin  in 
time  to  witness  the  feat,  as  well  as  to  observe 
more  closely  the  terrific  being  in  his  full 
strength  and  fury,  with  whom  he  was  to  wage 
battle  on  the  following  day.  Those  who 
watched  his  countenance,  observed  that  it 
blanched  for  a  moment,  and  that  the  color 
came  and  went  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Now,  young  fellow,"  said  the  Boxer, 
"  get  behind  the  cabin  and  throw  back  the 
weight." 

Lamh  Laudlier  hesitated,  but  was  ulti- 
mately proceeding  to  make  the  attempt,  when 
a  voice  from  the  crowd,  in  tones  that  were 
evidentlj'^  disguised,  shouted — 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  young  man  ;  husband 
your  strength,  for  you  will  want  it." 

The  Dead  Boxer  started  again — "  Ha  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  after  hstening  acutely,  "fury  of 
hell !  are  you  there  ?  ha  !  I'll  grasp  you  yet, 
though." 

The  young  man,  however,  felt  the  propriety 
of  this  friendly  caution.  "  The  person  who 
spoke  is  right,"  said  he,  "whoever  he  is.  I 
will  husband  my  strength/'  and  he  passed 
again  into  the  cabin. 

The  boxer's  countenance  exhibited  dark 
and  flitting  shadows  of  rage.  That  which 
in  an  European  cheek  would  have  been  the 
redness  of  deep  resentment,  appeared,  on  his, 
as  the   scaiiet    blood    struggled   with    the 


gloomy  hue  of  his  complexion,  rather  like  a 
tincture  that  seemed  to  borrow  its  character 
more  from  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  than 
from  the  color  of  his  skin.  His  brow,  black 
and  lowering  as  a  thunder-cloud,  hung  feai'- 
fully  over  his  'eyes,  which  he  turned  upon 
Lamh  Laudlier  when  entering  the  hut,  as  if 
he  could  have  struck  him  dead  with  a  look. 
Having  desired  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the 
dead  march  to  be  resumed,  he  proceeded 
along  the  streets  until  he  arrived  at  the  inn, 
from  the  front  of  which  the  dismal  flag  of 
death  flajDiDed  slowly  and  heavil}'  in  the 
breeze.  At  this  moment  the  death-bell  of 
the  town  church  tolled,  and  the  sexton  of  the 
parish  bustled  through  the  cx'owd  to  inform 
him  that  the  gi'ave  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  made  was  ready. 

The  solemnity  of  these  preparations,  joined 
to  the  almost  superhuman  proof  of  bodily 
strength  which  he  had  just  given,  depressed 
eveiy  heart,  when  his  young  and  generous 
adversary  was  contrasted  with  him.  Deep 
sorrow  for  the  fate  of  Lamh  Laudher  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  town  ;  the  old  men 
sighed  at  the  folly  of  his  rash  and  fatal  ob- 
stinacy, and  the  females  shed  tears  at  the 
sacrifice  of  one  whom  aU  had  loved.  From 
the  inn,  hundi-eds  of  the  crowd  x'ushed  to  the 
church-yai'd,  where  they  stu'veyed  the  newly- 
made  grave  with  shudderings  and  wonder  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  death 
music,  the  muffled  diTims,  the  black  flag, 
the  mournful  tolling  of  the  sullen  bell,  to- 
gether with  the  deep  gi'ave  that  lay  open  be- 
fore them,  appeared  rather  to  resemble  the 
feai-ful  pageant  of  a  gloomj'  dream,  than  the 
reality  of  incidents  that  actually  passed  before 
theii'  eyes.  Those  M^ho  came  to  see  the 
grave  departed  with  heaviness  and  a  sad 
foreboding  of  what  was  about  to  happen  ; 
but  fr'esh  crowds  kept  pouring  towards  it 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  till  the  dusky 
shades  of  a  summer  night  drove  them  to 
tlieii-  own  hearths,  and  left  the  church-yai'd 
silent. 

The  appearance  of  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife 
in  the  house  where  Lamh  Laudher  resided, 
confirmed,  in  its  worst  sense,  that  which  Nell 
M'Collum  had  suggested  to  him.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  desolating  sweep  of 
passion  which  a  man,  who,  like  him,  was  the 
slave  of  strong  resentments,  must  have  suf- 
fered. It  was  not  only  from  motives  of  ava- 
rice and  a  natural  love  of  victory  that  he  felt 
anxious  to  fight :  to  these  was  now  added  a 
dreadful  certainty  that  Lamh  Laudher  was 
the  man  in  existence  who  had  inflicted  on 
him  an  injury,  for  which  nothing  but  the 
pleasure  of  cru.shing  him  to  atoms  with  his 
hands,  could  atone.     The  approaching  battla 
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therefore,  with  his  direst  enemy,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Dead  Boxer  as  an  opportunity 
of  glutting  his  revenge.  When  the  crowd 
had  dispersed,  he  called  a  waiter,  and  desired 
him  to  inquire  if  his  wife  had  returned.  The 
man  retired  to  ascertain,  and  the  Boxer 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  state  of 
mind  easily  conceived,  muttering  curses  and 
vows  of  vengeance  against  her  and  Lamh 
Laudher.  After  some  minutes  he  was  in- 
formed that  she  had  not  returned,  upon 
which  he  gave  orders  that  on  the  very  instant 
of  iier  appearance  at  the  inn,  siie  should  be 
sent  to  him.  The  waiter's  story  in  this  in- 
stance was  incorrect  ;  but  tiie  wife's  appre- 
hension of  his  violence,  overcame  every  other 
consideration,  and  she  resolved  for  some 
time  to  avoid  him.  He  had,  in  fact,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  openly  avowed  his  jealousy 
of  her  and  O'Korke,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  made  the  uuliappy  woman  tremble  for 
her  life.  She  felt,  therefore,  from  what  liad 
just  occured  at  Widow  Rorke's  cabin,  that 
she  must  separate  herself  from  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  susceptible  neither  of  reason 
nor  remonstrance.  Every  thing  conspired 
to  keep  his  bad  passions  in  astateof  tnmult. 
Nell  M'Collum,  whom  he  wished  to  consult 
once  more  upon  the  recovery  of  his  money, 
could  not  be  found,  Tiiis,  too,  galled  liim  ; 
for  avarice,  except  during  the  whirlwind  of 
jealousy,  was  the  basis  of  his  character — the 
])redominant  passion  of  his  heart.  After 
cooling  a  little,  he  called  for  his  servant,  who 
had  been  in  the  liabit  of  acting  for  liim  in 
the  capacity  of  second,  and  began,  with  his 
assistance,  to  make  preparations  for  to-mor- 
row's battle. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NoTHlXO  now  could  exceed  the  sympathy 
which  was  felt  for  young  Lamh  Laudher,  yet 
except  among  his  immediate  friends  there 
was  little  exertion  made  to  prevent  him  from 
accelerating  his  own  fate.  So  true  is  it  that 
public  feeling  scruples  not  to  gratify  its  ap- 
petite for  excitement,  even  at  the  risk  or  ac- 
tual cost  of  human  life.  His  parents  and  rela- 
tions mourned  him  as  if  he  had  been  already 
dead.  The  grief  of  his  mother  liad  literally 
broken  down  her  voice  so  much,  that  from 
hoarseness,  she  was  almost  unintelligible.  His 
aged  father  sat  and  wept  like  a  child  ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  any  of  their  friends  attempted 
to  console  them.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  day,  every  melancholy  stroke  of  the  death 
bell  pierced  their  hearts  ;  the  dead  march, 
too,  and  the  black  flag  waving,  as  if  in  triumph 
over  the  lifeless  body  of  their  only  son,  tlie 


principal  support  of  their  declining  years, 
filled  them  with  a  gloom  and  a  terror,  which 
death,  in  its  common  shape,  would  not  have 
inspired.  This  savage  pageant  on  the  part 
of  the  Dead  ]3oxer,  besides  being  calculated 
to  daunt  the  heart  of  any  man  wlio  might 
accept  his  challege,  was  a  cruel  mockery  of 
the  solemnities  of  death.  In  this  instance  it 
produced  such  a  sensation  as  never  liad  been 
felt  in  that  part  of  the  country.  An  uneasy 
feeling  of  wild  i-omance,  mingled  with  appre- 
hension, curiosity,  fear,  and  amazement,  all 
conspired  to  work  upon  the  imaginations  of 
a  people  in  whom  that  quality  is  exuberant, 
until  the  general  excitement  became  abso- 
lutely painful. 

Perhaps  there  was  not  one  among  his 
nearest  friends  Avho  felt  more  profound  re- 
gret for  having  been  the  occasion  of  his  dis- 
grace, and  consequently  of  the  fate  to  which 
he  had  exposed  him,  than  Meehaul  Neil,  In 
the  course  of  that  day  he  sent  his  father  to 
old  Lamh  Laudher,  to  know  if  young  O'Korke 
would  grant  him  an  interview,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  dissuade  him  from  the  battle. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  latter,  witha  compo- 
sure still  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  spirit, 
"that  I  will  not  see  him  to-day.  'J'o-mor- 
row  I  may,  and  if  I  don't  tell  him,  that  for 
his  sister's  sake,  he  has  my  forgiveness." 

'i"he  introduction  of  the  daughter's  name 
shortened  the  father's  visit,  who  left  him  in 
silence. 

Ellen,  however,  had  struggles  to  endure 
which  pressed  \\])o\\  her  heart  with  an  an- 
guish bitter  in  proportion  to  the  secrecy  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  dread  of  her  relations. 
From  tne  moment  she  heard  of  Lamh  Lau- 
dher's  challenge,  aiid  saw  the  funeral  appen- 
dages with  which  the  Dead  Boxer  had  dark- 
ened the  preparations  for  the  fight,  she  felt 
her  heart  sink,  from  a  consciousness  that  she 
had  been  indirectly  the  murderess  of  her 
lover.  Her  countenance  became  ghastly 
pale,  and  her  frame  was  seized  with  a  tremor 
which  she  could  hardly  conceal.  She  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  shed  tears,  but  tears 
were  denied  her.  Except  the  Boxer's  wife, 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  disclose 
her  misery  ;  but  alas!  for  once,  that  amiable 
creature  was  incapable  of  affording  her  con- 
solation. She  herself,  felt  distress  resulting 
from  both  the  challenge,  and  herhnsband's 
jealousy,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Ellen, 

■"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  she,  "  but  I 
cannot  account  for  the  interest  I  feel  in  that 
young  man.  Yes,  surely,  it  is  natnral,  when 
we  consider  that  I  owe  my  life  to  him.  Still, 
independently  of  that,  I  never  heard  his 
voice,  that  it  did  not  fall  upon»my  heart  like 
the  voice  of  a  friend.  We  nnist,  if  possible, 
change  his  mind,"  she  added,  wiping  away 
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her  tears  ;  "  for  I  know  that  if  he  fights  that 
teirible  man,  he  will  be  killed." 

At  Ellen's  request,  she  consented  to  see 
Lamb  Laudlier,  with  a  view  of  entreating 
him,  in  her  name,  to  decline  the  fight.  Nor 
were  her  owni  solicitations  less  urgent.  With 
ieai's  and  gi-ief  which  could  not  be  affected, 
she  besought  him  not  to  rush  upon  certain 
death — said  that  Ellen  could  not  survive  it — 
pleaded  the  claims  of  his  aged  parents,  and 
left  no  ai'gument  untouched  that  could  apply 
to  his  situation  and  conduct.  Lamh  Lau- 
dher,  however,  was  inexorable,  and  she  re- 
linquished an  attemj^t  that  she  felt  to  be  in- 
effectual. The  direction  of  her  husband's  at- 
tention so  unexpectedly  to  widow  Rorke's 
cabin,  at  that  moment,  and  his  discovery  of 
her  interview  with  Lamh  Laudher,  deter- 
mined her,  previously  acquainted  as  she  had 
been  with  his  jealousy,  to  keep  out  of  his 
reach,  until  some  satisfactoiy  explanation 
could  be  given.  Ellen,  howevei*,  could  not 
rest ;  her  grief  had  so  completely  overboi-ne 
all  other  considerations,  that  she  cared  httle, 
now,  whether  her  fi'iends  perceived  it  or  not. 
On  one  thing,  she  was  fixed,  and  that  was,  to 
prevent  Lamh  Laudher  from  encountering 
the  Dead  Boxer.  ^Yith  this  piu-pose  she 
wrajDped  herself  in  a  cloak  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  careless  whether  she  was  obseiwed  or 
not,  went  directly  towards  his  aunt's  house. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  way  had  probably 
been  traversed,  when  a  man,  A^Taj^ped  up  in 
a  cloak,  like  herself,  accosted  her  in  a  low 
voice,  not  much  above  a  whisper. 

"  Miss  Neil,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess  where  you  are 
going." 

''  Who  are  you  that  asks  ?  "  said  Ellen. 

"  No  matter ;  but  if  you  happen  to  see 
young  O'Rorke  to-night,  I  have  a  message  to 
send  him  that  may  serve  him." 

"  AVho  are  you  ?  "  again  inquired  Ellen. 

"  One  that  cautions  ynn,  to  beware  of  the 
Dead  Boxer  ;  one  that  pities  and  respects  his 
unfortunate  wife  ;  and  one  who,  as  I  said,  can 
serve  O'Rorke." 

"For  God's  sake,  then,  if  you  can,  be 
quick  ;  for  there's  Uttle  time  to  be  lost,"  said 
EUen. 

"  Give  him  this  message,"  replied  the  man, 
and  he  whispered  half  a  dozen  words  into 
her  ear. 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  she  asked  him  ;  "  and  may 
he  depend  upon  it  ?  " 

"He  may,  as  there's  a  God  above  me. 
Good  night ! "   He  passed  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

When  Ellen  entered  his  aunt's  h amble 
cabin,  Lamh  Laudher  had  just  risen  from  his 
knees.  Devotion,  or  piety  if  you  will,  as  it 
is  in  many  cases,  though  undirected  by 
knowledge,  may  be  frequently  found  among 


the  peasantry  associated  with  objects  that 
would  appear  to  have  little  connection  with 
it.  When  he  saw  her  he  exclaimed  with 
something  like  disappointment : — 

"Ah  !  Ellen  deai*,  why  did  you  come?  1 
would  rather  you  hadn't  crossed  me  now, 
darhng." 

His  manner  was  marked  by  the  same  mel- 
ancholy sedateness  which  we  have  ah^eady 
described.  He  knew  the  position  in  which 
he  stood,  and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
what  he  felt.  His  aj)parent  depression,  how- 
ever, had  &  dreadful  effect  upon  Ellen,  who 
sat  down  on  a  stool,  and  threw  back  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  ;  but  the  aunt  placed  a  httle  cir- 
cular ai-m-chair  for  her  somewhat  nearer  the 
fire.  She  declined  it  in  a  manner  that 
argued  something  like  incoherence,  which 
occasioned  O'Rorke  to  glance  at  her  most 
earnestly.  He  started,  on  obseiwing  the 
wild  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  the  woebegone 
paleness  of  her  cheek. 

"  EUen,"  said  he,  "  how  is  this  ?  Has  any 
thing  frightened  you  ?  Merciful  mother ! 
aiint,  look  at  her !  " 

The  distracted  girl  sank  before  him  on  her 
knees,  locked  her  hands  together,  and  wliile 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  an  unsettled  light,  ex- 
claimed— 

"John! — John! — Lamh  Laudher  Oge — 
forgive  me,  before  you  die!  / have mui'dered 
you  !  " 

"  Ellen  love,  Ellen  "— 

"  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  do  you  ?  Your 
blood  is  upon  me,  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  !  " 

"  Heavens  above  !  Aunt,  she's  turned  1 
Do  I  forgive  you,  my  heart's  own  treasure  ? 
How  did  you  ever  offend  me,  my  darling  ? 
You  know  you  never  did.  But  if  you  ever 
did,  my  own  Ellen,  I  do  forgive  you." 

"But  /  murdered  you — and  that  was  be- 
cause my  brother  said  he  would  do  it — an'  I 
got  afraid,  John,  that  he  might  do  you  harm, 
an'  afi'aid  to  tell  you  too— an' — an'  so  you 
promise  me  you  won't  fight  the  Dead  Boxer  ? 
Thank  God !  thank  God  !  then  yovu*  blood 
wiU  vot  be  upon  me  !  " 

"Aunt,  she's  lost,"  he  exclaimed;  "the 
brain  of  my  colleen  dhas  is  turned !  " 

"  John,  won't  you  save  me  fi'om  the  Dead 
Boxer?  Thei-e's  nobody  able  to  do  it  but 
you,  Lamb  Laudher  Oge  !  " 

"Aunt,  aunt,  my  gii'l's  destroyed,"  ssdd 
John,  '"  her  heart's  broke !  Ellen  !  " 

"Bat  to-morrow,  John — to-morrow^sure 
you'  won't  fight  him  to-morrow  ? — if  you  do 
— if  you  do  he'U  kill  you — an'  'twas  /  that — 
that " 

O'Rorke  had  not  thought  of  raising  her 
from  the  posture  in  which  siie  addressed 
him,  so  completely  had  he  been  overcome  by 
the  frantic  vehemence  of  her  manner     He 
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i.ow  snatched  her  up,  and  placed  her  in  the 
little  ann-chair  alluded  to ;  but  she  had 
scarcely  been  seated  in  it,  when  her  hands 
became  clenched,  her  h§ad  sank,  and  the 
lieavy  burthen  of  her  sorrows  was  forgotten 
in  a  long  fit  of  iuseiisibility. 

Lamh  Laudher's  distraction  and  alarm 
prevented  him  from  rendering  her  much  as- 
sistance ;  but  the  aunt  was  raoi*e  cool,  and 
succeeded  with  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
storing her  to  hfe.  The  teai's  burst  in  thick 
showers  from  her  eyehds,  she  drew  her 
breath  vehemently  and  rapidly,  and,  after 
looking  wildly  around  her,  indulged  in  that 
natural  grief  which  relieves  the  heart  by 
tears.  In  a  short  time  she  became  com- 
posed, and  was  able  to  talk  collectedly  and 
ration  all}'. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  severest  trial  that 
Lamh  Laudher  had  yet  sustained.  With  all 
the  force  of  an  affection  as  strong  and  tender 
as  it  was  enduring  and  disinterested,  she 
urged  him  to  relinquish  his  determination  to 
meet  the  Dead  Boxer  on  the  following  day. 
John  soothed  her,  chid  her,  and  even  ban- 
tered her,  as  a  cowardly  girl,  unworthy  of  be- 
ing the  sister  of  Meehaul  Neil,  but  to  her,  as 
well  as  to  all  others  who  had  attempted  to 
change  his  purpose,  he  was  immovable.  No  ; 
the  sense  of  his  disgrace  had  sunk  too  deep 
into  his  heart,  and  the  random  allusions  just 
made  by  Ellen  herself  to  the  Dead  Boxer's 
villainy,  but  the  more  inflamed  his  resent- 
ment against  him. 

On  finding  his  resolution  irrevocable,  she 
communicated  to  him  in  a  whisper  the  mes- 
sage which  the  stranger  hacl  sent  him. 
Lamh  Laudher,  after  having  heard  it,  raised 
his  arm  rapidly,  and  his  eye  gleamed  with 
something  like  the  exultation  of  a  man 
who  has  discovered  a  secret  that  he  had  been 
intensely  anxicms  to  learn.  Ellen  could  now 
delay  no  longer,  and  their  separation  re- 
sembled that  of  persons  who  never  exjjected 
to  meet  again.  If  Lamh  Laudher  could  at 
this  moment  have  affected  even  a  show  of 
cheerfulness,  in  spite  of  Ellen's  depression  it 
would  have  given  her  great  rehef.  Still,  on 
her  part,  their  parting  was  a  scene  of  agony 
and  distress  which  no  description  could 
reach,  and  on  his,  it  was  sorrowi'iil  and  ten- 
der ;  for  neither  felt  certain  that  they  would 
ever  behold  each  other  in  hfe  again. 

A  dark  sunless  moi'ning  opened  the  event- 
ful day  of  this  feai-ful  battle.  Gloom  and 
melancholy  breathed  a  sad  spirit  over  the 
town  and  adj  icent  countr3^  A  sullen  breeze 
was  abroad,  and  black  clouds  drifted  slowly 
along  the  heavy  sky.  The  Dead  Boxer  again 
had  recourse  to  his  pageantries  of  death. 
The  funeral  bell  tolled  heavily  during  the 
whole  morning,  and  the  black  flag  flapped 


more  dismally  in  the  sluggish  blast  than 
before.  At  an  early  hour  the  town  began  to 
fill  with  m>Tiads  of  people.  Carriages  and 
cars,  horsemen  and  pedestrians,  all  thronged 
in  one  promiscuous  stream  towards  the 
scene  of  interest.  A  dense  multitude  stood 
before  the  inn,  looking  with  horror  on  the 
death  flag,  and  watching  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
fatal  champion.  From  this  place  hundreds 
of  them  passed  to  the  house  of  Lamh  Laud- 
her More,  and  on  hearing  that  the  son  re- 
sided in  his  aunt's  they  hurried  towards  her 
cabin  to  gratify  themselves  with  a  sight  of 
the  man  who  dared  to  wage  battle  with  the 
Dead  Boxer.  From  this  cabin,  as  on  the 
day  before,  they  went  to  the  church-yard, 
where  a  platfol'm  had  already  been  erected 
beside  the  grave.  Against  the  raihngs  of  the 
platform  stood  the  black  coffin  intended  for 
Lamh  Laudher,  decorated  with  black  libbons 
that  fluttered  gloomily  iu  the  blast.  The 
sight  of  this  and  of  the  grave  completed  tbe 
wonder  and  dread  which  they  felt.  As  every 
fresh  mass  of  the  crowd  arrived,  low  mur- 
murs escajDed  them,  they  raised  their  heads 
and  eyes  exclaiming — 

"  Poor  Lamh  Laudher  !  God  be  merciful 
to  him  ! " 

As  the  morning  advanced,  O'Rorke's  fac- 
tion, as  a  proof  that  they  were  determined  to 
consider  the  death  of  their  leader  as  a  mur- 
der, dressed  themselves  in  red  ribbons,  a 
custom  occasionally  observed  in  Ireland  even 
now,  at  the  funerals  of  those  who  have  been 
murdered.  Their  appearance  passing  to  and 
fro  among  the  crowd  made  the  scene  with  all 
its  associations  absolutely  terrible.  About 
eleven  o'clock  they  went  in  a  body  to  widow 
Rorke's,  for  the  pui-pose  of  once  more  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  him  against  the  fight. 
Here  most  unexpected  intelligence  awaited 
them — Lamh  Laudher  Oge  had  disappeaked. 
The  aunt  stated  that  he  had  left  the  house 
with  a  strange  man,  early  that  morning,  and 
that  he  had  not  returned.  Ere  many  min- 
utes the  rumor  was  in  every  pai't  of  the  town, 
and  strong  disappointment  was  felt,  and  ex- 
pressed against  him  in  several  round  oaths, 
by  the  multitude  in  general.  His  fatlier, 
however,  declared  his  conviction  that  his  son 
would  not  shrink  from  what  he  had  under- 
taken, and  he  who  had  not  long  before  ban- 
ished him  for  cowardice,  now  vouched  for 
his  courage.  At  tiie  old  man's  suggestion, 
his  friends  still  adhered  to  their  resolutions 
of  walking  to  the  scene  of  contliet  iu  a  body. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  the 
black  flag  Avas  removed  from  the  inn  win- 
dow, the  muffied  drums  beat,  and  the  music 
played  the  same  dead  march  as  on  the  days 
of  uttering  the  challenge.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Dead  Boxer,  accompanied  by  some  of  th« 
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Deighboriug  gentry,  made  his  appearance, 
preceded  by  the  flag.  From  another  point, 
the  faction  of  Lamb  Laudher  fluttering  in 
blood-red  ribbons,  marched  at  a  solenm  pace 
towards  the  church-yard.  On  arriving  oji- 
posite  his  aunt's,  his  mother  wept  aloud,  and 
with  one  voice  all  the  females  who  accom- 
panied her,  raised  the  Irish  funeral  cry.  In 
this  manner,  suiTOunded  by  all  the  solemn 
emblems  of  death,  where  none  was  dead,  they 
slowly  advanced  untd  they  reached  the  plat- 
form. The  Dead  Boxer,  attended  by  his  own 
servant,  as  second,  now  ascended  the  stage, 
where  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  until  his 
repeater  struck  twelve.  That  moment  he 
began  to  strip,  which  ha\dng  done,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  in  a 
deep  voice  required  the  authorities  of  the 
town  to  produce  their  chamijion.  To  this  no 
answer  was  returned,  for  not  a  man  of  them 
could  account  for  the  disaj^peaivance  of  Lamh 
Laudher.  A  wa^vy  motion,  such  as  passes 
over  the  forest  toj)  tmder  a  low  blast,  stirred 
the  whole  multitude ;  this  w^as  the  result  of 
many  feehngs,  but  that  which  jirevailed 
amongst  them  was  dissapointment.  A  second 
time  the  Dead  Boxer  repeated  the  words,  but 
except  the  stir  and  hum  w^hich  we  have  de- 
scribed, there  was  not  a  voice  heard  in  reply. 
Lamh  Laudher 's  very  fiiends  felt  mortified, 
and  the  decaying  si^irit  of  Lamh  Laudher 
More  rallied  for  a  moment.  His  voice  alone 
was  heai'd  above  the  dead  silence, — 

"  He  xcill  come,  black,"  said  he,  "  my  son 
will  come  ;  and  I  wordd  now  rather  see  him 
dead  than  that  he  should  feai*  to  be  a  man." 

He  had  scarcely  sjDoken,  when  a  loud 
cheer,  w^hich  came  rajiidly  onward,  Avas  heard 
outside  the  chui'ch-yard.  A  motion  and  a 
violent  thnisting  aside,  accompanied  by  a 
second  shout,  "  he's  here  !  "  gave  mtimation 
of  his  approach.  Li  about  a  minute,  to  the 
manifest  delight  of  all  present,  young  Lamh 
Laudher,  besmeared  wdth  blood,  leaped  upon 
the  platform.  He  looked  gratefully  at  the 
crowd,  and  in  order  to  prevent  perplexing 
inquiries,  simply  said — 

"  Don't  be  alarmed — I  had  a  shght  acci- 
dent, but  I'm  not  the  Avorse  of  it." 

The  cheers  of  the  multitude  were  now 
enough  to  awaken  the  dead  beneath  them  ; 
and  when  they  had  ceased,  his  father  cried 
out — 

"  God  support  you,  boy — you're  my  true 
son  ;  an'  I  know  you'll  show  them  what  the 
Lamh  Laudher  blood  an'  the  Lamh  Laudher 
blow  is." 

The  young  man  looked  about  him  for  a 
moment,  and  appeared  perplexed. 

"  I'm  here  alone,"  said  he  ;  "  is  there  any 
among  you  that  will  second  me  ?  " 

Hundreds   immediately   volunteered   this 


office  ;  but  there  was  one  who  immediately 
sprung  upon  the  stage,  to  the  no  small  sur< 
prise  of  all  present — it  was  Meehaul  NeiL 
He  approached  Lamh  Laudher  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  which  was  received  with 
cordiahty. 

"Meehaul,"  said  O'Rorke,  "I  thank  you 
for  this." 

"  Do  not,"  rephed  the  other  ;  "  no  man 
has  such  a  right  to  stand  by  you  now  as  I 
have.  I  never  knew  till  this  mornin'  why 
you  did  not  strilce  me  the  last  night  we 
met" 

The  Dead  Boxer  stood  with  his  arms 
folded,  sometimes  looking  upon  the  crowd, 
and  occasionally  glaring  at  his  young  and 
feai'less  antagonist.  The  latter  immediately 
stripped,  and  when  he  stood  out  erect  and 
undaunted  upon  the  stage,  although  his 
jDroportious  were  perfect,  and  his  frame  active 
and  massy,  yet  when  measured  with  the 
Herculean  size  of  the  Dead  Boxer,  he  ap- 
j  peared  to  have  no  chance. 
I  "  Now,"  said  he  to  the  black,  "  by  what 
rules  are  we  to  fight  ?  " 

"If  you  consult  me"  said  the  other,  "per- 
hajjs  it  is  best  that  every  mr.n  should  fight 
as  he  pleases.  You  decide  that.  I  am  the 
challenger." 

-  "  Take  yoxu-  own  way,  then,"  said  O'Eorke  ; 
"but  you  have  a  secret,  black — do  you  intend 
to  use  it?" 

"  Certainly,  young  fellow," 

"I  have  viy  secret,  too,"  said  Lamh  Lau- 
her ;  "  an'  now  I  give  you  warning  that  1 
will  put  it  in  practice." 

"  All  fair  ;  but  we  are  losing  time,"  replied 
the  man  of  color,  putting  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude.    "  Come  on." 

Their  seconds  stood  back,  and  both  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  stage.  The 
countenance  of  the  bhxck,  and  his  huge 
chest,  resembled  rather  a  colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  than  the  bust  of  a  human  being. 
His  eye  gleamed  at  Lamh  Laudher  with 
baleful  flashes  of  intense  hatred.  The  spec- 
tators saw,  however,  that  the  dimensions  of 
Lamh  Laudher  gained  considerably  by  his 
ajDi^roximation  to  the  black.  The  dusky 
color  of  the  Boxer  added  apparently  to  his 
size,  Y/liilst  the  healthful  hght  which  lay 
upon  the  figure  of  his  op]3onent  took  away, 
as  did  his  elegjmce,  gi-ace,  and  svTumetry, 
from  the  vm common  breadth  and  fulness  of 
his  bust. 

Several  feints  were  made  by  the  black,  and 
many  blows  aimed,  which  Lamh  Laudher, 
by  his  natural  science  and  activity,  parried  ; 
at  length  a  blow  upon  the  tem2)le  shot  him 
to  the  boards  with  gi*eat  violence,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators,  which  were  all  with 
him,  became  fearfully  depressed. 
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Meehaul  flew  to  his  assistance,  and 
O'Rorke,  having  been  raised,  shook  his  head 
as  if  to  throw  off  the  influence  of  the  blow. 
Neil  afterwards  declared  that  when  coming 
to  the  second  round,  resentment  and  a  sense 
of  having  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  the  mul- 
titude by  the  blow  which  brought  him  down, 
had  strung  his  muscular  power  into  such  a 
state  of  concentration,  that  his  arms  became 
as  hard  as  oak.  On  meeting  again  he 
bounded  at  the  Boxer,  and  by  a  single  blow 
upon  the  eye-brow  felled  him  like  an  ox. 
So  quickly  was  it  sent  home,  that  the  black 
had  not  activity  to  guard  against  it ;  on  see- 
ing which,  a  short  and  exulting  cheer  rose 
from  the  multitude.  We  are  not  now  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  this  battle,  as  if  report- 
ing it  for  a  newspaper ;  it  must  sviffice  to 
say,  that  Lamh  Laudher  was  knocked  down 
twice,  and  the  Dead  Boxer  four  times,  ua  as 
many  rounds.  The  black,  on  coming  to  the 
seventh  round,  laughed,  whilst  the  blood 
trickled  down  his  face.  His  frame  appeared 
actually  agitated  with  inward  glee,  and  in- 
deed a  more  appalling  species  of  mhth  was 
never  witnessed. 

It  w^as  just  when  he  approached  Lamh 
Laudher,  chuckling  hideously,  his  black  vis- 
age reddened  with  blood,  that  a  voice  from 
the  crowd  shouted — 

"He's  laughing  —  the  blow's  coming — 
O'Rorke,  remember  your  instructions." 

The  Boxer  advanced,  and  began  a  series 
of  feints,  with  the  intention  of  giving  that 
mui'derous  blow  which  he  was  never  knoAvn 
to  miss.  But  before  he  could  put  his  favor- 
ite stratagem  in  practice,  the  activity  of 
O'Rorke  anticipated  his  ruse,  for  in  the 
dreadful  energy  of  his  resentment  he  not 
only  forgot  the  counter-secret  which  had 
been  confided  to  him,  but  every  other  con- 
sideration for  the  moment.  With  the  spring 
of  a  tiger  he  leaped  towards  the  black,  who 
by  the  act  was  completely  thrown  off  his 
guard.  This  was  more  than  O'Rorke  ex- 
pected. The  opportunity,  however,  he  did 
not  suffer  to  pass  ;  -with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning he  struck  the  savage  on  the  neck,  im- 
mediately under  the  ear.  The  Dead  Boxer 
fell,  and  from  his  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth 
the  clear  blood  sprung  out,  streaking,  in  a 
fearful  manner,  his  dnsky  neck  and  chest. 
His  second  ran  to  raise  him,  but  his  huge 
woolly  head  fell  fi'om  side  to  side  with  an 
appearance  of  utter  lifelessness.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  he  raDied,  and  began  to 
snort  violently,  throwing  his  arms  and  limbs 
about  him  with  a  quivering  energy,  such  as, 
in  strong  men  who  die  unwasted  by  disease, 
frequently  marks  the  struggle  of  death.  At 
length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  after  fasten- 
ing them   upon    his   triumphant   opponent 


v/ith  one  last  glare  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and 
despaii',  he  ground  his  teeth,  clenched  hia 
gigantic  hands,  and  stammering  out,  "  Fvu-y 
of  hell !  I — I — damnation  !  "  This  was  his 
last  exclamation,  for  he  suddenly  plunged 
again,  extended  his  shut  fist  towards  Lamh 
Laudher,  as  if  he  would  have  crushed  him 
even  in  death,  then  becoming  suddenly  re- 
laxed, his  head  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
after  one  groan,  he  expu'ed  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  brought  together  the  apparatus 
of  death  for  another. 


CHAPTER  VIH 

When  the  sj^ectators  saw  and  heard  what 
had  occurred,  theii'  acclamations  rose  to  the 
sky  ;  cheer  after  cheer  pealed  from  the  grave- 
yard over  a  wide  chcuit  of  the  country. 
With  a  wild  luxury  of  triumph  they  seized 
O'Rorke,  jDlaced  him  on  their  shoulders,  and 
bore  him  in  triumph  thi'ough  every  street  in 
the  town.  All  kinds  of  mad  but  good-hu- 
mored excesses  were  committed.  The  pub- 
he  houses  were  filled  with  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  fight,  songs  were  sung,  healths 
were  drank,  and  blows  given.  The  streets, 
dui'ing  the  remainder  of  the  day,  were  pa- 
raded by  groups  of  his  townsmen  belonging 
to  both  factions,  who  on  that  occasion  buried 
their  mutual  animosity  in  exultation  for  his 
victory. 

The  worthy  burghers  of  the  corporation, 
who  had  been  both  frightened  and  disgusted 
at  the  dark  display  made  by  the  Dead  Boxer 
previous  to  the  fight,  put  his  body  in  the 
cofiin  that  had  been  intended  for  Lamh  Lau- 
dher, and  \vithout  any  scruple,  took  it  up, 
and  went  in  procession  with  the  black  flag 
before  them,  the  death  bell  again  tolling,  and 
the  musicians  playing  the  dead  march,  until 
they  deposited  his  body  in  the  inn. 

After  Lamh  Laudher  had  been  chaired  by 
the  people,  and  borne  throughout  every  nook 
of  the  town,  he  begged  them  to  permit  him 
to  go  home.  With  a  fi-esh  volley  of  shouts 
and  hurras  they  proceeded,  still  bearing  him 
in  triumph  towards  his  father's  house,  where 
they  left  him,  after  a  last  and  deafening 
rovmd  of  cheers.  Our  readers  can  easily 
fancy  the  pride  of  his  parents  and  fi-iends  OB 
receiving  him. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "my  name's  cleared. 
I  hope  I  have  the  Lamh  Laudher  blood  in 
me  still.  Mother,  you  never  doubted  me, 
but  you  wor  forced  to  give  way." 

"My  son,  my  son,  "  stiid  the  father,  embra^ 
cing  lum,  "  my  noble  boy !  There  never  was 
one  of  your  name  like  you.  You're  the 
flower  of  us  all  1 " 
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The  mother  wept  with  joy,  and  pressed 
hiin  repeatedly  to  her  heart;  and  all  his  re- 
lations were  as  profuse  as  they  were  sincere 
in  their  congratulations. 

"  One  thing  troubles  us,"  obsei'ved  his  pa- 
rents, "  what  will  become  of  his  wife  ?  John 
dear,"  said  his  mother,  *'  my  heai't  aches  for 
her." 

"  God  knows  and  so  does  mine,"  exclaimed 
the  father ;  "  there  is  goodness  about  her." 

"  She  is  freed  from  a  tj-rant  and  a  savage," 
replied  their  son,  "for  he  was  both,  and  she 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  she's  rid  of  him. 
But  you  don't  know  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made  on  my  life  this  mornin'." 

On  hearing  this,  they  were  all  mute  with 
astonishment. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  how,  John  ?  "  they 
inquired  with  one  voice. 

"  A  red-haired  man  came  to  my  aunt's,"  he 
continued,  "  early  this  mornin',  an'  said  if  I 
wanted  to  hear  sometliiug  for  my  good,  I 
wovdd  follow  him.  I  did  so,  an'  I  observed 
that  lie  ej^ed  me  closel}-  as  we  went  along. 
We  took  the  way  that  turns  up  the  Quany, 
an'  afther  gettin'  into  one  of  the  little  tir 
groves  off  the  road,  he  made  a  stab  at  my 
neck,  as  I  stooped  to  tie  my  shoe  that  hap- 
pened to  be  loose.  As  God  would  have  it, 
he  only  tore  the  skin  above  my  forehead.  I 
pursued  the  villain  on  the  spot,  but  he  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees,  as  if  the  eai-th 
had  swallied  him.  I  then  went  into  Darby 
Kavanagh's,  where  I  got  my  breakfast ;  an' 
as  I  was  afraid  that  you  might  by  pure  force 
prevent  me  fifom  meetin'  the  black,  I  didn't 
stir  out  of  it  till  the  proj^er  time  came." 

This  startling  incident  occasioned  much 
discussion  among  his  friends,  who  of  coiu-se 
were  ignorant  alike  of  the  person  who  had 
attempted  his  assassination,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives which  could  have  impelled  him  to  such 
a  crime.  Several  opinions  were  advanced 
upon  the  circumstance,  but  as  it  had  failed, 
bis  triumph  over  the  Dead  Boxer,  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  complete,  soon  superseded 
it,  and  many  a  health  was  given  "  to  the  best 
man  that  ever  sprung  fi-om  the  blood  of  the 
Lamh  Laudhers  !  "  for  so  they  termed  him, 
and  well  had  he  earned  the  epithet.  At  this 
moment  an  incident  occurred  which  consid- 
erably subdued  their  enjoyment.  Breen,  the 
constable,  came  to  inform  them  that  Nell 
McCoUum,  now  weltering  in  her  blood,  and 
at  the  point  of  death,  desired  instantly  to  see 
them. 

Our  readers  have  been,  no  doubt,  some- 
what surprised  at  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  Nell.  This  artful  and  vindictive  woman 
had,  as  we  have  stated,  been  closely  dogged 
thi'ough  all  her  turnings  and  \vindings,  by 
the  emissaries  of  Mr.  Brookleigh.     For  this 


reason  she  kept  aloof  from  the  particular 
haunt  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
her  private  friends.  The  j^reparations,  how- 
ever, for  the  approaching  tight,  and  the  tu- 
mult it  excited  hi  the  town,  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  giving  her  spies  the  shp.  She 
went,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle,  to  a 
small  dark  cabin  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  the  town,  where,  secure  in 
their  privacy,  she  found  Nanse  M'CoUum, 
who  had  never  left  the  town  since  the  night 
of  the  robbery,  together  with  the  man  called 
Body,  and  another  hardened  ruffian  with  red 
hair. 

"  Dher  ma  chuvj},"  said  she,  without  even 
a  word  of  pi'ecious  salutation,  "  but  I'U  lay  my 
hfe  that  Lamh  Laudher  bates  the  black.  In 
that  case  he'd  be  higher  up  wid  the  town 
than  ever.    He  knocked  him  down  last  night." 

"  Well,"  said  Body,  "  an'  what  if  he  does  ? 
I  would  feel  rather  satisfied  at  that  circum- 
stance. I  served  the  black  dog  for  five  years, 
and  a  more  infernal  tyrant  never  existed,  Lor 
a  milder  or  more  amiable  woman  than  his  wife. 
Now  that  you  have  his  money,  the  sooner  the 
devil  gets  himself  the  better." 

"  To  the  black  diouol  wid  yourself  an'  your 
Enghfied  gosther,'"  returned  NeU  indignantly  ; 
"  his  wife  !  Damno'  orth,  don't  make  my 
blood  boil  by  speaking  a  word  in  her  favor. 
If  Lamh  Laudher  comes  off  best,  all  I've 
struo  for  is  knocked  on  the  head.  Dher 
Chiernah,  I'll  crush  the  sowl  of  his  father  or 
I'll  not  die  happy." 

"  Nell,  you're  bittherer  than  soot,  and 
blacker  too,"  observed  Body. 

"Am  I?"  said  Nell,  "an'  is  it  from  the 
good  crathur  that  was  ready,  the  other  night, 
to  murdher  the  mild  innocent  woman  that 
he  spakes  so  well  of,  that  we  hear  sich  dis- 
coorse  ?  " 

"You're  mistaken  there,  Nelly,"  replied 
Body  ;  "  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  away 
her  life,  although  I  beUeve  my  worthy  com- 
rade here  in  the  red  hair,  that  I  helped  out 
of  a  certain  gaol  once  upon  a  time,  had  no 
scruples." 

"  No,  curse  the  scruple !  "  said  the  other. 

"  I  was  in  the  act  of  covering  her  eyes  and 
mouth  to  prevent  her  fi-om  either  knowing 
her   old   servant   or   making   a   noise.^but 

d •  it,  I  was  bent  to  save  her  life  that 

night,  rather  tiian  take  it,"  said  Body. 

"  I  Jinow  this  friend  of  yours,  Body,  but  a 
short  time,"  observed  Nell ;  "  but  if  he  hasn't 
more  spunk  in  him  than  yourself,  he's  not 
worth  his  feedin'." 

"Show  me,"  said  the  miscreant,  "whafs 
to  be  done,  life  or  purse — an'  here's  your 
sort  for  both." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Nell,  "by  the  night 
above  us,  we'll  thry  your  mettle." 


THE  DEAD  BOXER. 
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"Never  heed  her,"  observed  Nanse ; 
"aunt,  you're  too  wicked  an'  revengeful." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  said  the  aunt.  "  I  tuck  an  oath 
many  a  year  ago,  that  I'd  never  die  till  I'd 
put  sharp  sorrow  into  Lamh  Laudher's  sowl. 
I  punished  him  through  his  daughter,  I'll 
now  grind  the  heai't  in  him  thi'ough  his 
son." 

"  An'  what  do  you  want  to  be  done  ?  "  in- 
quired the  red  man. 

"Come  here,  an'  I'll  tell  you  that,"  said 
Nell. 

A  short  conversation  took  place  between 
them,  behind  a  little  partition  which  divided 
the  kitchen  from  two  small  sleeping  rooms, 
containing  a  single  bed  each. 

"Now,"  said  Nell,  addressing  the  whole 
part}',  "  let  us  all  be  ready  to-moiTOW,  while 
the  whole  town's  preparin'  for  the  fight,  to 
slip  away  as  well  disguised  as  we  can,  out  of 
tlie  place  ;  by  that  time  yoiCll  have  your  busi- 
ness done,  an'  your  trifle  o'  money  earned  ; " 
she  directed  the  last  words  to  the  red-haired 
stranger. 

"You  keep  me  out  of  this  secret?"  ob- 
served Rody. 

"It's  not  worth  knowiu',"  said  Nell  ;  "I 
was  only  thr^dn'  you,  Rody.  It's  nothing 
bad.  I'm  not  so  cruel  as  you  think.  I 
wouldn't  take  the  wide  world  an'  shed  blood 
wid  mj''  own  hands.  I  tried  it  once  on  Lamh 
Laudlier  More,  an'  when  I  thought  I  killed 
him  hell  eame  into  me.  No  ;  that  I  may  go 
helow  if  I  would  !  " 

"  But  you  would  get  others  to  do  it,  if  you 
could,"  said  Rody. 

"  I  need  get  nobody  to  do  it  for  me,"  said 
the  crone.  "I  could  wither  any  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  off  o'  the  earth,  wid  one 
charm,  if  I  wished." 

"  Why  don't  you  ^vnther  young  Lamh  Lau- 
dher  then  ?  "  said  Rody. 

"  If  they  figlit  to-morrow,"  replied  Nell ; 
"  mind  I  say  if  they  do — an'  I  now  tell  you 
they  won't — but  I  say  if  they  do — you'll  see 
he'll  go  home  in  the  coffin  that's  made  for 
him — an'  /  know  how  that'll  happen.  Now 
at  eleven  we'll  meet  here  if  we  can  to-mor- 
row." 

The  two  men  then  slunk  out,  and  with 
great  caution  proceeded  towards  different 
dii'ections  of  the  town,  for  Nell  had  recom- 
mended them  to  keep  as  much  asunder  as 
possible,  least  their  grouping  together  might 
expose  them  to  notice.  Their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was  only  resorted  to  on  urgent  and 
necessary  occasions. 

The  next  morning,  a  httle  after  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  Nell,  Rody,  and  Nanse  Mc- 
CoUum,  were  sitting  in  dehberation  upon 
their  futiu'e  plans  of  hfe,  when  he  of  the  red 
hair  entered  the  cabin. 


"Well,"  said  Nell,  starting  up, — 'what — 
what  was  done  ?  show  me  ?  " 

The  man  produced  a  dagger  slightly 
stained  with  blood. 

"■  Damno  orrum!"  exclaimed  the  aged 
fury,  "  but  you've  faded — an'  all's  lost  if  he 
beats  the  black." 

"  I  did  fail,"  said  the  miscreant.  "  Why. 
woman  if  that  powerful  active  fellow  had  got 
me   in   his  hands,   I'd  bave  tasted  the  full 

length  of  the  dagger  myself.     The  d I's 

narrow  escape  I  had." 

"The  curse  of  heaven  Hght  on  you,  for  a 
cowardly  dog ! "  exclaimed  Nell,  grinding 
her  teeth  with  disappointment.  "  You're  a 
faint-hearted  villain.     Give  me  the  dagger." 

"  Give  me  the  money,"  said  the  man. 

"  For  what  ?  no,  consumin'  to  the  penny  ; 
you  didn't  earn  it." 

"I  did,"  said  the  fellow,  "or  at  all  evints 
attempted  it.  Ay,  an'  I  must  have  it  before 
I  lave  this  house,  an'  what  is  more,  you  must 
lug  out  my  share  of  the  black's  prog." 

"  You'll  get  nothing  of  that,"  said  Rody  ; 
"it  was  Nell  here,  not  you,  who  took  it." 

"  One  hundred  of  it  on  the  nail,  this  min- 
nit,"  said  the  man,  "  or  I  bid  you  farewell, 
an'  then  look  to  yourselves." 

"It's  not  mine,"  said  Rody;  "if  Nell 
shares  it,  I  have  no  objection." 

"  I'd  give  the  villain  the  price  of  a  rope 
first,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  I  am  off,"  said  the  fellow,  "  an* 
you'll  curse  your  conduct." 

Nell  flew  between  him  and  the  door,  and 
in  his  struggle  to  get  out,  she  grasped  at  the 
dagger,  but  failed  in  securing  it.  Rody  ad- 
vanced to  separate  them,  as  did  Nanse,  but 
the  fellow  by  a  strong  effort  attempted  to 
free  himself.  The  three  were  now  upon 
him,  and  would  have  easily  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  escape  had  it  not  occurred  to 
him  that  by  one  blow  he  might  secure  the 
whole  sum.  This  was  instantly  directed  at 
Rody,  by  a  back  thrust,  for  he  stood  behind 
him.  By  the  rapid  change  of  their  positions, 
however,  the  breast  of  Nell  M'Collum  re- 
ceived the  stab  that  was  designed  for  an- 
other. 

A  short  violent  shriek  followed,  as  she 
staggered  back  and  fell. 

"Staunch  the  blood,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  staunch  the  blood,  an'  there  may  be  a 
chance  of  life  yet." 

The  man  threw  the  dagger  down,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  nishing  out,  when  the  door 
opsntd,  and  a  j)o.sse  of  constables  entered  the 
house.  Nell's  face  became  at  once  ghastly 
and  horror-stricken,  for  she  found  that  the 
blood  could  not  be  staunched,  and  that,  in 
fact,  eternity  was  about  to  open  upon  her. 

"  Secure  hirii !  "  said  Nell,  pointing  to  her 
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murderer,  "secure  liim,  an'  send  quick  for 
Lainh  Laudlier  More.  God's  hand  is  in  what 
has  happened!  Ay,  /  raised  the  blow  for 
him,  an'  God  has  sent  it  to  my  own  lieart. 
Send,  too," she  added,  "for  the  Dead  Boxer's 
wife,  an'  if  you  expect  lieaven,  be  quick." 

On  receiving  Nell's  message  the  old  man, 
his  son,  wife,  and  one  or  two  other  friends, 
immediately  hurried  to  the  scene  of  death, 
where  they  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Dead  Boxer's  wife. 

Nell  lay  in  dreadful  agony  ;  her  face  was 
now  a  bluish  yellow,  her  eye-brows  were 
bent,  and  her  eyes  getting  dead  and  vacant. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaime^d,  "Andy  Hart! 
Andy  Hart  !  it  was  the  black  hour  you 
brouglit  me  from  the  right  way.  I  was  in- 
nocent till  I  met  3'ou,  an'  well  thought  of  ; 
but  what  was  I  ever  since?  an'  what  am  I 
now  ?  " 

"  You  never  met  ?ne,"  said  the  red-haired 
stranger,  "till  within  the  last  fortnight." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  unfortunate 
man  ?  "  asked  Rody. 

"Andy  Hart  is  my  name,"  said  the  man, 
"although  I  didn't  go  by 'it  for  some  years." 

"Andy  Hart  !"  said  Nell,  raising  herself 
with  a  violent  jerk,  and  screaming,  "Andy 
Hart !  Andy  Hart !  stand  over  before  me. 
Andy  Hart !  It  is  his  father's  voice.  Oh, 
(rod  !  Strip  his  breast  there,  an'  see  if 
thei'e's  a  blood-mark  on  the  left  side." 

"I'm  beginnin' to  fear  something  dread- 
ful," said  the  criminal,  trembling,  and  get- 
ting as  pale  as  death  ;  "there  is — there  is  a 
blood-mark  on  the  very  spot  she  mentions — 
see  here." 

"I  would  know  him  to  be  Andy  Hart's 
son,  God  rest  him  !"  observed  Lamh  Lau- 
dher  j\Iore,  "any  where  over  the  world. 
Blessed  mother  of  heaven  ! — down  on  your 
knees,  you  miserable  crature,  down  on  your 
knees  for  her  pardon  !  You've  murdhered 
your  unfortunate  mother  !" 

The  man  gave  one  loud  and  fearful  yell, 
and  dashed  himself  on  the  floor  at  his 
mother's  feet,  an  appalling  picture  of  re- 
morse. The  scene,  indeed,  was  a  terrible 
one.  He  rolled  himself  about,  tore  his  hair, 
and  displayed  every  symptom  of  a  man  in  a 
paroxysm  of  madness.  But  among  those 
present,  with  the  exception  of  the  mother 
and  son,  there  was  not  such  a  picture  of  dis- 
ti-ess  and  sorrow,  as  the  wife  of  the  Dead 
Boxer.  She  stooped  down  to  raise  tlie 
stranger  up;  "Unhappy  man,"  said  she, 
"look  up,  I  am  vour  sister  !  " 

"No,"  said  Nell,  "no— no-no.  There's 
more  of  my  guilt.  Lamh  Laudher  More, 
stand  forrid,you  and  your  wife.  You  lost  a 
daughter  long  ago.  Open  your  arms  and 
take  her   back  a  blameless  woman.     She's 


your  child  that  I  robbed  you  of  as  one  pun- 
ishment ;  the  other  blow  that  1  intended  for 
you  has  been  struck  liere.     I'm  dyin'." 

A  long  cry  of  joy  burst  from  the  mother 
and  daughter,  as  they  rushed  into  each 
other's  arms.  Nature,  always  strongest  in 
pure  minds,  even  before  this  denouement, 
had,  indeed,  rekindled  the  mysterious  flame 
of  her  own  affection  in  their  hearts.  The 
father  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  forgot 
the  terrors  of  the  scene  before  liim,  wliilst 
the  son  embraced  her  with  a  secret  conscious- 
ness that  she  was,  indeed,  his  long-lost  sister. 

"We  couldn't  account,"  said  her  parents, 
"for  the  way  we  loved  you  the  day  we  met 
you  before  the  magistrate  ;  every  word  you 
said,  Alice  darling,  went  into  our  hearts  wid 
delight,  an'  we  could  hardly  ever  think  of 
your  voice  ever  since,  that  the  tears  didn't 
spring  to  our  eyes.  But  we  never  suspected, 
as  how  could  we,  that  you  were  our  child.** 

She  declared  that  she  felt  tlie  same  myste- 
rious attachment  to  them,  and  to  her  brother 
also,  from  the  moment  she  heard  the  tones 
of  his  voice  on  the  night  the  robbery  was 
attempted. 

"Nor  could  I,"  said  Lamh  Laudher  Oge, 
"account  for  the  manner  I  loved  you." 

Their  attention  was  now  directed  to  Nell, 
who  again  spoke. 

"  Nanse,  give  her  back  the  money  I  robbed 
her  of.     There  was  more  of  my  villainy,  but 

God  fought  against  me,  an' — here  I . 

You  will  find  it  along  with  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate, an'  the  gospel  she  had  about  her 
neck,  when  I  kidnapped  her,  all  in  my  pock- 
et. Where's  my  son  ?  Still,  still,  bad  as  1  am, 
an'  bad  as  he  is,  isn't  he  my  child  ?  Amn't 
/his  mother  ?  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and  Jet 
me  die  as  a  mother  'ud  wish  !" 

Never  could  there  be  a  more  striking  con- 
trast witnessed  than  that  between  the  groups 
then  present ;  nor  a  more  impressive  exem- 
plification of  the  interposition  of  Providence 
to  reward  the  virtuous  and  punish  the  guilty 
even  in  this  life. 

"Lamh  Laudher  More,"  said  she,  "I  once 
attempted  to  stab  you,  only  for  jireventin' 
your  relation  from  marryin'  a  woman  that 
you  knew  Andy  Hart  had  ruined.  You  dis- 
figured my  face  in  your  anger  too  ;  that  an' 
your  preventing  my  marriage,  an'  my  char- 
acter bein'  lost,  whin  it  was  known  Avhat  lie 
refused  to  marry  me  for,  made  me  swear  an 
oath  of  vengeance  against  you  an'  yours.  I 
may  now  ax  your  forgiveness,  for  I  neither 
dare  nor  will  ax  God's." 

"You  have  mine — you  liave  all  our  for- 
giveness," replied  the  old  man  ;  "but,  Nell, 
ax  God's,  for  it's  His  you  stand  most  in  need 
of— ax  God's!" 

Nell,  however,  appeared  to  hear  him  not. 
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"  Is  that  your  hand  in  mine,  avick?  "  said 
she,  addressing  her  son. 

"It  is — it  is,"  said  the  son.  "  15ut  mo- 
ther, I  didn't,  as  I'm  to  stand  before  God, 
aim  the  bloAV  at  yoti,  but  at  Kody." 

''  Lamli  Laudher  !  "  said  she,  forgetting 
herself.     "  I  ax  your  forgive ." 

Her  head  fell  down  before  slie  could  con- 
clude the  sentence,  and  thus  closed  the  last 
moments  of  Nell  M'Collum. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  intei'val,  in  which 
Lamh  Laudher's  daughter  received  back  her 
money,  the  certificate,  and  the  gospel,  her 
brother  discovered  that  Rody  was  the  person 
who  had,  through  Ellen  Neil,  communicated 
to  liim  the  secret  that  assisted  him  in  van- 
quishing the  Dead  Boxer,  a  piece  of  informa- 


tion wliich  saved  liim  from  prosecution.  The 
family  now  returtied  home,  where  they  found 
Meehaul  Neil  awaiting  their  arrival,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  his  sister's  hand  and  dow- 
ry to  our  hero.  This  offer,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  was  accepted  with  no  sullen  spirit.  But 
Lamh  Laudher  was  not  so  much  her  mferior 
in  wealth  as  our  readers  may  suppose.  His 
affectionate  sister  divided  her  money  between 
him  and  her  parents,  with  whom  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Our  great  grandfather  remembered 
the  wedding,  and  from  him  came  down  to 
ourselves,  as  an  authentic  tradition,  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  uin-ivalled  one,  but  that  it 
would  never  have  taken  place  were  it  not  for 
the  terrible  challenge  of  the  Dead  Boxer. 
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Ellen  Duncan. 


There  are  some  griefs  so  deep  and  over- 
whelming, that  even  the  best  exertions  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  are  unequal  to  the 
task  of  soothing  or  dispelling  them.  Such 
was  the  grief  of  Ellen  Duncan,  who  was  si- 
lently weeping  in  Her  lone  cottage  on  the 
borders  of  Clare — a  county  at  that  time  in 
a,  frightful  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Owen  Duncan,  her  husband,  at  the  period 
about  which  oui'  tale  commences,  resided  in 
the  cabin  where  he  was  born  and  reared,  and 
to  which,  as  well  as  a  few  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining, he  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  They  had  not  been  long  married,  and 
never  were  husband  and  wife  more  attached. 
About  this  time  outrages  began  to  be  per- 
petrated ;  and  soon  increased  fearfully  in 
number.  Still  Owen  and  Ellen  lived  hap- 
pily, and  without  fear,  as  they  were  too  poor 
for  the  marauders  to  dream  of  getting  much 
booty  by  robbing  ;  and  their  religion  being 
known  to  be  "  the  ould  reUgion  ov  all  ov 
all,"  in  a  warfai'e  that  was  exclusively  one  of 
party,  they  were  more  protected  than  other- 
wise. Owen  never  was  particularly  thrifty  ; 
and  as  his  means  were  small,  was  generally 
embari'assed,  or  rather  somewhat  pinched  in 
circumstances.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  as  happy  as  a  king  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  his  unlettered  neighbors'  artless 
praise,  "  there  wasn't  a  readier  hand,  nor  an 
opener  heart  in  the  wide  world — that's  iv  he 
had  id — but  he  hadn't  an'  more  was  the  pity." 
His  entire  possessions  consisted  of  the 
gi'ound  we  have  mentioned,  most  i>art  of 
which  was  so  rocky  as  to  be  entirely  use- 
less— a  cow,  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  the  "  the 
ould  cabin,"  which  consisted  of  four  mud 
walls,  covered  with  thatch,  in  which  was  an 
opening,  "  to  let  in  the  day-light,  an'  to  let 
out  the  smoke."  In  the  interior  there  was 
no  division,  or  sej^arate  apartment,  as  the 
one  room  contained  the  cooking  materials, 
and  all  other  necessaries,  beside  their  bed, 
which  was  placed  close  to  the  fire,  and,  of 
course,  nearly  under  the  opening  in  the  roof. 
If  any  one  spoke  to  Owen  about  the  chances 
of  rain  coming  down  to  where  they  slept,  his 
universal  answer  was,  "  Shure  we're  naither 
shugar  nor  salt,  anyhow  ;  an'  a  dhrop  ov 
rain,  or  a  thrifle  ov  wind,  was  niver  knowm  to 


do  any  body  harm — harnn'  it  brought  the 
typhus  ;  bud  God's  good,  an'  ordhers  all  for 
the  best."  Owen  had  been  brought  up  in 
this  way,  and  so  he  could  live  by  his  labor, 
he  never  thought  of  needless  luxuries  ;  and 
Ellen,  seeing  him  contented,  was  so  her- 
self. 

For  some  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  Owen's  affairs  had  been 
gradually  getting  worse  and  worse  ;  and  it 
was  with  no  pleasing  anticipations  that  he 
looked  forward  to  his  approaching  rent  day. 
His  uneasiness  he  studiously  kept  a  secret 
from  his  wife,  and  worked  away  seemingly 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  ever,  hoping 
for  better  days,  and  trusting  in  Providence ! 
However,  when  within  a  week  of  the  time  that 
he  expected  a  call  from  the  agent,  he  found 
that  with  all  his  industry  he  had  been  only 
able  to  muster  five  and  twenty  shillings,  and 
his  rent  was  above  five  jDounds.  So,  after  a 
good  deal  of  painful  deliberation,  he  thought 
of  selling  his  single  cow,  thinking  that  by  re- 
doubled exertion  he  might  after  a  while  be 
enabled  to  repurchase  her  ;  forgetting,  that 
before  the  cow  was  sold  was  really  the  time 
to  make  the  exertion.  A  circumstance  that 
gi'eatly  damped  his  ardor  in  this  design  was 
the  idea  of  his  wife's  not  acquiescing  in  it ; 
and  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  by  the 
Hght  of  the  wood  and  turf  fire,  he  thus 
opened  his  mind — 

"  Ellen,  asthore,  its  myself  that's  sorry  1 
haven't  a  fine  large  cabin,  and  a  power  o' 
money,  to  make  you  happier  an'  comfortabler 
than  you  are." 

"  Owen,"  she  interinipted,  "  don't  you 
know  I'm  very  happy  ?  an'  didn't  I  often  tell 
you,  that  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that 
we  shud  be  poor  ?  So  it's  sinful  to  be  wish- 
in'  for  riches." 

"  Bud,  Ellen  acushla,  it's  gi'o-nan'  worse 
wid  us  every  day  ;  an'  I'm  afeai'd  the  trouble 
is  goin'  to  come  on  us.  You  know  how  hard 
the  master's  new  agint  is — how  he  sould 
Paddy  Murphy's  cow,  an'  turned  him  out, 
bekase  he  couldn't  pay  his  rint ;  an'  I'm 
afeard  I'U  have  to  sell  'Black  Bess,'  to  pre- 
vint  his  doin'  the  same  wid  us." 

"  Well,  Owen  agra,  we  mustn't  murmur 
for   our   disthresses ;  so   do   whatever    you 
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think  right — times  won't  be  always  as  they 
axe  now." 

"Bud,  Ellen,"  said  he,  "you're  forgettin' 
how  you'll  miss  the  dhrop  ov  milk,  an'  the 
bit  of  fresh  butter,  fur  whin  we  part  wid  the 
poor  baste,  you  won't  have  even  thim  to 
comfort  you." 

"Indeed,  an'  iv  I  do  miss  them,  Owen," 
she  answered,  "  shru-e  it's  no  matther,  con- 
sidheriu'  the  bein'  turned  out  ov  one's  homo 
into  the  world.  Remember  the  ould  sayin' 
ov,  '  out  ov  two  evils  always  chuse  the  laste  ;' 
an'  so,  darhnt,  jist  do  whatever  you  think  is 
fur  the  best." 

After  this  conversation,  it  was  agreed  on 
by  both  that  Owen  should  set  out  the  next 
day  but  one  for  the  town,  to  try  and  dispose 
of  the  "cow,  the  crathur  ;"  and  although 
poverty  had  begun  to  grind  them  a  httle, 
still  they  had  enough  to  eat,  and  slept  tran- 
quilly. However,  it  so  happened,  that  the 
very  morning  on  which  he  had  appointed  to 
set  out,  "  Black  Bess"  was  seized  for  a  long 
arrear  of  a  tax  that  had  not  been  either  asked 
or  paid  there  for  some  time,  and  driven  off, 
with  many  others  belonging  to  his  neighbors, 
to  be  sold.  Now  you  must  know,  good 
reader,  that  there  is  a  feeling  interwoven,  as 
it  were,  in  the  Lish  nature,  that  will  dogged- 
ly resist  anything  that  it  conceives  in  the 
slightest  or  most  remote  degi'ee  oppressive 
or  unjust ;  and  that  feehng  then  completely 
usurped  all  others  in  Owen's  mind.  He 
went  amongst  his  fiiends,  and  they  condoled 
with  one  another  about  theu*  grievances ; 
there  was  many  a  promise  exchanged,  that 
they  would  stand  by  each  other  in  their  fu- 
ture resistance  to  what  they  considered  an 
unlawful  impost.  When  the  rent-day  came, 
by  disposing  of  his  two  pigs,  and  by  borrow- 
ing a  little,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  full 
amount,  and  thus  protract  for  some  time  the 
fear  "  ov  bein'  turned  out  on  the  world." 

Some  days  after  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  tumult — Daly,  "the  procthor,"  was  found 
murdered  in  the  centre  of  the  high  road  ;  and 
there  was  no  clue  perceptible,  by  which  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  could  be  discov- 
ered. The  verj'  day  before,  Owen  had  bor- 
rowed the  game-keeper's  gun,  to  go,  as  he 
said,  to  a  wild,  mountainous  j^art  of  the  coun- 
try to  shoot  hares  ;  and  from  this  cu'cum- 
stance,  and  liis  not  having  returned  the '  day 
after,  a  strong  feeling  of  suspicion  against 
him  was  in  the  minds  of  most.  In  fact,  on 
the"  very  evening  that  we  have  represented 
Ellen  sitting  in  teai's,  the  police  had  come  to 
the  cabin  in  search  of  him  ;  and  their  report 
to  the  magistrate  was,  that  he  had  abscond- 
ed. His  wife  was  in  a  miserable  state  of 
mind,  and  her  whole  soul  was  tortured  with 
conflicting  emotions.     Owen's  long  absence, 


as  well  as  his  bon'owing  the  gun, 'seemed  to 
bespeak  his  guilt ;  and  yet,  when  she  recol- 
lected the  gentleness  of  his  manner,  and  his 
hitherto  blameless  life,  she  could  not  deem 
him  so,  no  matter  how  circumstances  seemed 
!  against  liim.  But  then,  the  harrowing  idea 
that  it  might  he,  came  in  to  blast  these  newly 
formed  hopes,  and  her  state  of  suspense  was 
one  of  deep  and  acute  misery. 

She  was  sitting,  as  we  have  said,  alone  ;  the 
fire,  that  had  consisted  of  two  or  three  sods 
of  turf  heaped  upon  the  floor,  had  almost  en- 
tirely gone  out ;  the  stools  and  bosses  were 
tossed  negligently  here  and  there ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  entire  apartment  was  quite 
different  from  its  usual  neat  and  tidy  trim. 
Her  head  was  bent  a  little,  and  her  hands 
were  clasped  tightly  around  her  knees,  while 
her  body  was  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  if  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  would  not  allow  of  its 
repose.  Her  eyes  were  dry,  but  red  fi'om 
former  weeping  ;  and  she  was  occasionally 
muttering,  "  No,  he  can't  be  guilty" — "  Owen 
commit  a  murdher! — It  must  be  an  un- 
truth !  "  and  such  hke  expressions.  Grad- 
ually, as  she  thus  thought  aloud,  her  motions 
became  more  rapid,  and  her  cheeks  were  no 
longer  dry,  while  the  light  that  entered 
through  the  open  door  becoming  suddenly 
shaded,  she  turned  round,  and  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  to  question  the  intruder.  She 
sprang  eagerly  forward,  and  hung  on  his 
neck,  (for  it  was  Owen  himself,)  while  she 
joyfully  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  heaven  be  praised,  yer  come  back  at 
last,  to  give  the  he  to  all  their  reports,  an'  to 
prove  yer  innocence." 

"  Ellen,  my  darlint,"  he  answered,  "  I  knew 
you'd  be  glad  to  get  me  back,"  and  he  kissed 
again  and  again  her  burning  lips;  "but 
what  do  you  mane,  acushla  ? — What  reports 
do  you  spake  ov,  an'  ov  what  am  I  ac- 
cused ?  " 

"Oh,  thin,  Owen,  I'm  glad  you  didn't  even 
hear  ov  id  ;  an'  the  pohss  here  searchin'  the 
house  to  make  you  pres'ner.  Shui'e,  avick, 
Bill  Daly,  the  procthor,  that  sazed  poor 
Black  Bess,  was  murdhered  the  very  mornin' 
you  wint  to  shoot  the  hares  ;  an'  on  account 
ov  yer  borryin'  the  gun,  an'  threatenin'  him 
the  day  ov  the  sale,  they  said  it  was  you  that 
done  id  ;  but  I  gev  thim  all  the  lie,  fur  I 
knew  you  wor  innocent.  Now,  Owen,  aha- 
gur,  you  look  tired,  sit  down,  an'  I'll  get 
you  somethin'  to  ate.  Och,  bud  I'm  gla(J 
that  yer  returned  safe  !  " 

The  overjoyed  wife  soon  heaped  fi-esh  turf 
on  the  fire,  and  partly  blo^ving,  partly  fan- 
ning it  into  a  flame,  hung  a  large  iron  pot 
over  it,  from  a  hook  firmly  fixed  in  the  wall. 
While  these  preparations  were  going  forward, 
Owen  laid  aside  his  rough  outside  coat,  and 
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^onijj  -JO  the  door,  looked  out,  as  if  in  irreso- 
lution. 

"  Ellen,"  at  length  said  he,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  "I'm  thinkin' that  I'd  betther 
go  to  the  poHss  barrack  an'  surriiidher — or 
rather,  see  what  they  have  to  say  agin  me  ; 
'  as  I'm  an  innocent  man,  I've  no  dhread  ;  an' 
if  I  wait  till  they  come  an'  take  me,  it'll  look 
as  iv  I  was  afeard." 

"Thnie  for  you,  agi'a,"  she  answered; 
"bud  it's  time  enough  yit  a  bit — no  one 
knows  ov  yer  bein'  here.  You  look  slaved, 
an'  had  betther  rest  yerself,  an'  ate  a  pratee 
or  two.  I  have  no  milk  ov  my  own  to  offer 
you  noxL\  but  I'U  go  an'  thry  an'  get  a  dhrop 
ri'om  a  neighbor." 

When  Ellen  returned  with  a  little  wooden 
noggin  full,  her  husband  was  sitting  warm- 
ing his  hands  over  the  fire  ;  and  it  was  then 
she  recollected  that  he  had  not  brought  back 
the  gun  with  him  ;  besides,  when  she  cast  a 
glance  at  his  clothes,  they  were  all  soiled 
with  mud  and  clay,  and  torn  in  many  places. 
But  these  circumstances  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment opero.te  in  her  mind  against  him,  for 
she  knew  fi*om  the  very  manner  of  his  first 
question,  and  the  innocence  of  his  exclama- 
tion, that  the  accusations  and  suspicions 
were  all  false.  Even  though  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  cause  of  his  pro- 
tracted absence,  she  felt  conscious  that  it 
w  IS  not  guilt,  and  forbore  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  was  he  first  opened  the 
subject,  as  they  sat  together  over  their  frugal 
meal. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  sence  I  saw  you  last,  I 
wint  through  a  dale  ov  hardship  ;  an'  I  httle 
thought,  on  my  return,  that  I'd  be  accused 
ov  so  black  a  crime." 

"  Och,  shiu'e  enough,  Owen  darlint ;  but 
I  hope  it  'iU  be  all  for  the  best.  I  httle 
thought  I'd  see  the  day  that  you'd  be  sus- 
pected ov  murdher." 

"  Well,  EUen  aroon,  all's  in  it  is,  it  can't 
be  helped.  Bud  as  I  Avas  sayin' — whin  I  left 
this,  I  cut  acrass  by  Sheemus  Doyle's,  an' 
so  up  into  the  mountain,  where  I  knew  the 
hares  were  coorsin'  about  in  plenty.  I  shot 
two  or  three  ov  thim  ;  an'  as  night  began  to 
fall,  I  was  thinkin'  ov  comin'  home,  Avhin  I 
heerd  the  barkin'  ov  a  dog  a  little  farther  up, 
in  the  wild  part,  where  I  never  ve:: lured 
afore.  I  dunna  what  prompted  me  to  folly 
id  ;  bud,  any  how,  I  did,  an'  wint  on  farther 
an'  farther.  Well,  Ellen  agra,  I  at  last  come 
to  a  deep  valley,  full  up  a'most  of  furze  an' 
brambles,  an'  I  seen  a  black  thing  runnin' 
.down  the  edge  ov  id.  It  was  so  far  off,  I 
thought  it  was  a  hare,  an'  so  I  lets  fly,  an'  it 
rowled  over  an'  over.  Whin  I  dhi'ew  near, 
what  was  it  bud  a  purty  black  spaniel ;  an' 
you  may  be  shure  I  was  scH*ry  for  shootin'  it, 


I  an'  makin'  such  a  mistake.     I  lays  dovm  the 
gun,  an'  takes  id  in  my  arms,  an'  the  poor 
I  crathur  licked  the  hand  that  shot  id.     Thin 
j  suddenly   there   comes    up   three   sthrange 
min,  an'  sazin'  me  as  if  I  wor  a  child,  they 
I  carrid  me  down  wid  them,  cursin'  an'  abusin' 
me  all  the  way.     As  they  made  me  take  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  revale  what  I  saw  there, 
I  can't  tell  you  any  more  :  but  they  thrated 
me  badly,  aj^'  it  was  only  yestherday  I  es- 
caped." 

"  Well,  Owen,  ahagur,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  you're  back  here  safe  ;  bud  do 
you  think  the  magisthi-ate  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  stor)' — they  are  always  anxious  to 
do  justice,  but  they  must  be  satisfied." 

"  In  throth,  they  are,  machree  :  but  shure 
I'U  sware  to  id  ;  an',  besides,  you  know,  the 
raal  murdherer  may  be  discovered — for  God 
never  lets  it,  ov  all  other  crimes,  go  athout 
punishment.  An'  now  I'U  just  go  to  the 
barracks  at  onst,  an'  be  out  ov  suspinse." 

Ere  Duncan  had  concluded  his  sentence, 
the  tramp  of  feet  was  heard  outside,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  cabin  was  full  of  armed 
men,  who  came  to  take  him  prisoner.  He 
had  been  seen  entering  his  cabin  ;  and  they 
immediately,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  they  could  mus- 
ter a  party,  set  out  to  make  him  captive. 
As  he  was  known  to  most  of  them,  and  did 
not  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  resistance, 
they  treated  him  gently,  bat  bound  his  hands 
firmly  behind  his  back,  unci  took  every  neces- 
sai-y  precaution.  Though  EUen,  while  it 
seemed  at  a  distance,  had  conversed  calmly 
about  his  surrender,  she  was  violently  agi- 
tated at  the  appearance  of  the  armed  force. 
She  clung  to  her  husband's  knees,  and  re- 
fused to  pai't  with  him,  wildly  screaming, 
"He's  innocent!  My  husband's  innocent!" 
and  when  all  was  prepared,  she  walked  by 
his  side  to  the  magistrate's  house,  (a  distance 
of  three  miles,)  her  choking  sobs  and  burn- 
ing tears  attesting  the  violence  of  her  uncon- 
troUed  feelings.  A  short  examination  was 
gone  through  there  ;  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  that  was  adduced  made  the  case 
look  very  serious.  One  man  positively  swore, 
that  he  had  seen  Duncan  pass  by  in  the 
morning,  in  the  direction  where  the  body 
was  found,  and  that  he  was  armed  -nith  a 
gun.  Another,  that  in  about  an  hour  after- 
wards he  had  heard  a  shot,  but  supposed  it 
was  some  person  coursing,  and  that  the  re- 
port was  just  where  the  body  was  found,  and 
where  Owen  had  been  seen  proceeding  to. 
His  only  cow  having  been  seized  by  Daly,  a 
threat  that  he  was  heard  littering,  and  his 
absence  from  home,  was  duly  commented 
on  ;  and  finaUy,  he  was  committed  to  prisor 
to  abide  his  trial  at  the  Ennis  Assizea 
WhUe   aU  this  was  going  forward,   EUph's 
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emotions  were  most  agonizing.  She  stared 
wildly  at  the  magistrate  and  the  two  wit- 
nesses ;  and  as  the  evidence  was  proceeded 
with,  she  sometimes  hastily  put  back  her 
hail-,  as  if  she  thought  she  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  dream.  But  when  his  final 
committal  was  made  out,  and  her  mind 
glanced  rapidly  at  the  concurrent  testimony, 
and  the  danger  of  Owen,  she  rushed  forward, 
and  flinging  her  ai-ms  round  him,  wildly 
exclaimed — 

"  They  shan't  part  us — they  shan't  tear  us 
asunder  !  No,  no,  Owen,  I  will  go  wid  you 
to  preson  !  Oh,  is  id  come  to  this  wid  us  ? 
— You  to  be  dhragged  from  home,  accused 
of  murdher — and  I — I — Father  of  marcies, 
keep  me  in  my  sinses — I'm  goin'  mad — wild, 
wild  mad  !  " 

"Ellen!"  said  Owen,  gently  unwinding 
her  arms,  and  kissing  her  forehead,  while  a 
scalding  tear  fell  from  his  eye  on  her  cheek 
— "Ellen,  asthore  machree  !  don't  be  over- 
come. There's  a  good  giii,  dhry  yer  eyes. 
That  God  that  knows  I'm  guiltless,  'ill  bring 
bae  safe  thi'ough  all.  May  his  blessin'  be  on 
rou,  my  poor  colleen,  till  we  meet  agin  ! 
lou  know  you  can  come  an'  see  me.  Heaven 
purtect  vou,  Ellen,  alanna  ! — ^Heaven  purtect 
you!" 

When  he  was  finally  removed,  she  seemed 
to  lose  all  power,  and  but  for  the  arm  of  a 
bystander  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
tt  was  not  without  assistance  that  she  was 
it  length  enabled  to  reach  her  cabin. 

It  is  strange  how  man's  feelings  and  pow- 
ers are  swayed  by  outward  circumstan- 
ces, and  how  his  pride  and  strength  may  be 
entirely  overcome  by  disheartening  appeai*- 
ances  !  So  it  was  with  Owen  :  although  con- 
stantly visited  in  prison  by  his  faithful  wife 
— although  conscious  of  his  own  innocence 
— and  although  daily  receiving  assurances  of 
hope  from  a  numerous  circle  of  friends — yet 
still  his  spirit  drooped  ;  the  gloom  of  im- 
prisonment, the  idea  of  danger,  the  ignominy 
of  public  execution  and  all  the  horrors  of 
innocent  convictiom,  gradually  wore  away  liis 
mental  strength  ;  and  when  the  assize  time 
approached,  he  was  but  a  thin  shadow  of  the 
former  bluff,  healthy  Owen  Duncan.  In  so 
short  a  time  as  this,  can  care  and  harrowing 
thought  exercise  its  influence  on  the  human 
frame  ! 

Never  was  there  a  finer  or  more  heavenly 
morning  than  that  which  ushered  in  the  day 
of  trial.  The  couri-house  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  the  mob  outside  fearfully  numer- 
ous, and  never  before,  perhaps,  was  Ennis  in 
such  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  Daly's 
murder  was  as  nought  in  the  minds  of  all,  in 
comparison  with  Duncan  s  accusation.  Alas  ! 
the  former  was  an  occurrence  of  too  frequent 


repetition,  to  be  very  much  thought  of  ;  but 
the  latter — namely,  Owen's  being  suspected 
— was  a  subject  of  the  extremest  wonder. 
His  former  high  character — his  sobriety — his 
quietness,  and  his  being  a  native  of  the  town, 
in  some  measure  accounted  for  this  latter^ 
feeling  ;  and  there  was  an  inward  conviction 
in  most;  men's  minds,  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  accused. 
Although  the  court-house  was  crowded,  yet 
when  the  prisoner  was  called  to  the  bar,  a 
pin  could  be  heard  to  drop  in  any  part  of 
the  -place.  There  was  a  single  female  figure 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  aged  and  silver- 
haired,  though  hale  and  healthy  countryman, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  dock  ;  and  as  the 
prisoner  advanced,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  iron  railing,  confronted  the  judges  and  the 
court,  she  slowly  raised  the  hood  of  the  cloak, 
in  which  she  was  completely  muffled,  and  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  on  his  face.  There  was 
in  that  wistful  look,  a  fear — a  hope — an  im- 
d}ing  tenderness  ;  and  when  his  eye  met 
hers,  there  was  a  proud,  yet  soft  and  warm 
expression  in  its  glance,  that  re-assured  her 
sinking  heart.  As  she  looked  round  on  the 
covu-t,  and  the  many  strange  faces,  and  all 
the  stiiking  paraphernaha  of  justice,  a  slight 
shudder  crept  silently  over  her  frame,  and 
she  clung  closer  to  her  companion,  as  if  to 
ask  for  all  the  protection  he  could  afford.  It 
Avas  Ellen  and  her  father  who  came,  the  for- 
mer summoned  as  a  witness,  and  the  latter 
to  accompany  and  support  the  daughter  of 
his  aged  heart. 

Duncan  was  arraigned :  and  on  being  asked 
the  usual  question  of  "  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 
he  answered  in  a  clear,  calm  voice,  "  Not 
guilty,  my  Lord  !  "  and  the  trial  proceeded- 
The  same  evidence  that  was  given  at  the  ma- 
gistrate's house  was  a  second  time  repeated  ; 
and,  evidently,  its  train  of  circumstances  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  court.  While  the 
first  part  of  the  examination  was  going  for- 
ward, EUen  remained  as  motionless  as  a  statue, 
scarcely  daring  to  move  or  breathe  ;  but  when 
the  depositions  went  more  and  more  against 
Owen,  her  respirations  became  quick,  short, 
and  gaspish  ;  and  when  the  crier  desired  her 
to  get  up  on  the  table,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  obeyed  him.  \ATien  seated,  she 
gazed  timidly  round  on  the  crowd  of  coun- 
sellor3  and  the  judges,  as  though  to  bespeak 
their  sympathy  ;  but  then,  not  meeting  a 
single  glance  from  which  to  glean  even  the 
shadow  of  hope,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  A  moment  or  two  elapsed,  and 
she  grew  more  assured,  and  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  proceeded  with  the  examina- 
tion. 

"  Ellen  Duncan,  is  not  that  your  name  ? " 
was  the  ^st  question. 
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'Iritis,  Sir,"  she  shiinJdngly  answered, 
withouF raising  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  " 

"  Do  I  know  the  jDres'ner  at  the  bar  ?  "  she 
reiterated  ;  "  do  I  know  Owen  Duncan  ? 
Shure,  isn't  he  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
fii'st  of  September  ?  " 

"I  do,  Sir." 

"  Can  you  swear  to  whether  your  husband 
was  at  home  on  that  night  or  not  ?  " 

Her  voice  faltei-ed  a  little  as  she  answered 
in  the  negative  ;  and  on  the  presiding  judge 
repeating  the  question,  with  the  addition  of, 
"  Did  he  return  at  all  nest  day  ?  "  it  seemed 
as  if  she  first  thought  that  her  answers  might 
criminate  him  still  farther,  and  clasping  her 
hands  convulsively  together,  and  raising  her 
face  to  the  bench,  while  the  scalding  tears 
chased  each  other  down  her  sunken  cheek, 
she  passionately  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  don't  ask  me 
any  thing  that  'ill  be  worse  for  hbn  !  Don't, 
counsellor  jewel,  don't ! — don't  ask  me  to 
swear  any  thing  that  'ill  do  hivi  harm  ;  for  I 
can't  know  what  I'm  sayin'  now,  as  the  heart 
within  me  is  growin'  wake." 

After  a  few  cheering  exjoressions  from  the 
bench,  who  evidently  were  much  moved  by 
her  simply  energetic  language  and  action, 
she  was  asked  whether  she  could  tell  the 
Court  where  her  husband  spent  that  and  the 
following  nights  ;  and  with  all  the  eagerness 
that  an  instantaneously  formed  idea  of  serv- 
ing him  could  give,  she  answered — 

"  Oh,  yis !  yis  !  my  Lord,  I  can.  He  was 
in  the  mountains  shootin'  wid  Phil  Doran's 
gun,  an'  he  was  sazed  by  some  men,  that 
made  him  stop  wid  thim,  an'  take  an  oath 
not  to  revale  who  they  wor,  an'  they  thrated 
him  badly  ;  so  afther  three  days  he  made  his 
escape,  and  come  home  to  the  cabin,  whin  he 
was  talcen  by  the  pohss." 

"One  word  more,  an'  you  may  go  down 
— What  was  done  with  that  g-un  ?  " 

The  judge's  hard  and  unmoved  tone  of 
voice  seemed  to  bring  misgiving  to  her  mind, 
and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  she 
falteringly  answered — 

"  The  wild  boys  of  the  mountain  kep'  it, 
my  Lord,  an'  so  he  couldn't  bring  id  home 
wid  him.  But,  indeed,  my  Lord,  indeed 
he's  innocent — I'll  swear  he  never  done  it ! 
Fur,  oh  !  iv  you  knew  the  tindheniess  ov  liis 
heart — he  that  niver  hui't  a  fly  !  Don't  be 
hard  on  him  for  the  love  ov  mercy,  an'  I'll 
pray  for  you  night  an'  day." 

This  was  the  last  question  she  was  asked, 
and  having  left  the  table,  and  regained  her 
former  position  by  her  father's  side,  she  lis- 
tened with  moveless,  motionless  intensity  to 
the  judge's  "charge."     He  recapitulated  the 


evidence — dwelt  on  the  strong  circumstances 
that  seemed  to  bespeak  his  guilt — spoke  oi 
the  mournful  increase  of  crime — of  laws,  and 
life,  and  property  being  at  stake — and  fi- 
nally closed  his  address  with  a  sentence  ex' 
pressive  of  the  extreme  improbability  of  the 
prisoner's  defence  ;  for  he,  on  being  asked  if 
he  had  any  thing  further  to  say,  replied  in 
the  negative,  only  asserting,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  his  innocence  of  the  charge. 

The  jury  retii-ed,  and  Ellen's  hard,  short 
breathings,  alone  told  that  she  existed.  Her 
head  was  thrown  back,  her  lips  apart,  and 
slightly  quivering,  and  her  eyes  fixedly  gaz- 
ing on  the  empty  box,  with  an  anxious  and 
mid  stare  of  hope  and  suspense.  Owen's 
face  was  very-  pale,  and  his  lips  livid — there 
was  the  slightest  perceptible  emotion  about 
the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  but  his  eye  quailed 
not,  and  his  broad  brow  had  the  impress  of 
an  unquenched  spirit  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever 
on  its  marble  fi-ont.  A  cjuarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed,  and  still  the  same  agonizing  suspense 
— another,  and  the  jury  returned  not — five 
minutes,  and  they  re-entered.  Ellen's  heart 
beat  as  if  it  would  bm-st  her  bosom  ;  and 
Owen's  pale  cheek  became  a  little  more 
flushed,  and  his  eye  full  of  anxiety.  The 
foreman  in  a  measured,  feelingless  tone  pi'o- 
noimced  the  word  "  Guilty !  "  and  a  thrill  of 
horror  passed  tlu'ough  the  entire  court,  while 
that  sickness  which  agonizes  the  very  depths 
of  the  soul  convulsed  Owen's  face  with  a  mo- 
mentary sjjasm,  and  he  faltered  "  God's  will 
be  done."  The  judge  slowly  di-ew  on  the 
black  cap,  and  still  Ellen  moved  not — it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  blood  within  her  veins 
was  frozen,  and  that  her  life's  pulses  no  more 
could  execute  their  functions.  No  man,  how- 
ever brave  or  hardened,  can  view  the  near 
approach  of  certain  death,  and  be  unmoved  ; 
and  as  that  old  man,  in  tremulous  tones,  ut- 
tered the  dread  fiat  of  his  fate,  Owen's  eyes 
seemed  actually  to  sink  mthin  his  head — the 
veins  of  his  brow  swelled  and  grew  black, 
and  his  hands  grasped  the  iron  rail  that  sur- 
rounded the  dock,  as  though  he  would  force 
his  fingers  through  it.  When  all  was  over, 
and  the  fearful  cap  drawn  off,  Ellen  seemed 
only  then  to  awake  to  consciousness.  Her 
eyes  slowly  opened  to  their  fullest  extent — 
their  expression  of  despair  was  absolutely 
frightful — a  low,  gurgling,  half-choking  sob 
forced  itself  from  between  her  lips,  and  ere 
a  hand  could  be  outstretched  to  save  her, 
she  fell,  as  if  quicklj  dasl  led  to  the  gi-ound 
by  no  mortal  power — her  piercing  shriek  of 
agony  ringing  through  the  court-house,  with 
a  fearful,  prolonged  cadence. 

Evening  approached,  and  the  busy  crowd 
of  idlers  had  i>assed  away,  some  to  brood 
over  what  they  had  seen,  and  others  to  for- 
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get,  in  the  bustle  of  life,  that  there  were  woes 
and  miseries  in  the  heurtsof  their  fellow-be- 
ings. Owen  was  remanded  to  prison,  as  his 
execution  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  com- 
mission was  over,  thus  giving  him  more  than 
a  week  to  prepare  for  that  final  doom.  Tiie 
light  that  struggled  through  the  bars  of  his 
cell  rested  fully  on  the  stooping  figure  of  his 
wife,  as  she  bent  over  the  rude  bed  on  which 
he  lay  ;  and  her  hot  tears  fell  fast  down  her 
cheeks,  as  she  thought  how  soon  they  were 
doomed  to  part  for  ever.  Hope  was  not, 
however,  entirely  dead  within  her,  for  the 
jury  had  strongly  recommended  him  to  mer- 
cy ;  and  ignorant  as  she  was  of  forms  and 
ceremonies — helpless  as  a  lone  woman  in 
misfortune  always  is — she  had  determined 
on  going  to  Dublin,  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant — then  the  proud    and 

whimsical  Duke  of ,  and  there  to  solicit 

his  pardon.  Having  hesitated  for  some 
time  jis  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should 
break  it  to  him,  and  ask  his  advice,  she 
thus  began — 

"Owen,  dear  Owen  !  do  you  know  what 
I've  been  thinkin'  ov,  an'  where  I've  been 
thinkin'  ov  goin'  ?" 

There  was  no  answer  returned  for  some 
time,  and  on  looking  at  him  more  earnestly, 
she  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  sank 
into  a  profound  slumber.  "Guilt,"  thought 
she,  "is  not  there  !"  and  her  resolution  was 
taken  instantly — she  would  not  wake  him — 
she  would  not  let  him  know  her  purpose — 
and  if  she  succeeded,  her  eyes  fla.«he  1  through 
her  tears  at  the  anticipation  of  his  rapturous 
surprise.  Stooping  lower,  she  gently  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  ;  and  kneeling  oeside  his  bed, 
poured  forth  a  short  but  fervent  prayer  to 
Him  in  whom  alone  we  can  put  our  trust — 
"In  whoso  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living 
thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind"— 
"Who  preserveth  not  the  life  of  the  wicked, 
but  giveth  right  to  the  poor."  There  was 
something  exceedingly  and  toucliingly  beau- 
tiful in  the  attitude  of  that  young  wife — her 
liands  clasped,  her  lips  moving  with  her 
prayer,  like  rose-leaves  with  the  evening 
breeze,  and  her  upturned  face,  with  its 
holy  and  deep  religious  expression.  Hav- 
ing concluded  her  fervent  petition,  she 
noiselessly  arose,  and  giving  her  sleeping 
husbaiul  one  long  and  lingering  look  of  af- 
fection, that  death  could  not  estrange,  she 
silently  glided  from  the  cell. 

On  the  third  night  from  the  events  which 
we  liave  narrated,  a  poor  woman  was  ob- 
served wending  her  toilsome  way  through 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Her  appear- 
ance bespoke  fatigue  atul  long  travel  ;  ami  as 
she  neared  the  Upper  Castle  gate,  she  had  to 
lean  against  the  railing  for  support.     The 


lamps  were  lighted,  carriages  rolling  to  and 
fro,  ami  all  the  buzz  of  life  was  ringing  in 
her  ears  ;  but,  oh  !  from  the  expression  of 
pain  and  suffering  in  her  face,  ami  tlie 
shrinking  with  which  she  surveyed  the  senti- 
nels pacing  up  and  down,  it  was  evident  that 
her  mind  but  little  accorded  with  the  scenes 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  .She  slowly 
and  fearfully  entered  the  wide  court-yard — 
a  flood  of  light  was  streaming  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  vice-regal  dwelling,  and  a  crowd 
of  idlers  stood  around  about,  viewing  the  en- 
trance of  the  visitors,  for  it  appeared  as  if 
there  were  a  revel  of  some  kind  going  on. 
Ellen's  heart  sank  witliin  her,  as  she  heard 
the  carriages  rolling  and  dashing  across  the 
pavement,  for  she  felt  that  amid  the  bustle  of 
company  and  splendor  her  poor  appeal  might 
be  entirely  unnoticed.  As  she  waited,  she 
saw  several  of  the  persons  assembled  thrust 
rudely  back  by  the  soldiers  that  were  on 
guard,  and  when  she  advanced  a  step  or  two 
for  the  purpose  of  entering,  a  brute  in  hu- 
man shape  pushed  her  with  a  blow  of  the 
end  of  his  musket  back  against  the  pillar. 
He  was  about  to  repeat  his  violence,  when 
the  poor  creature  fell  on  lier  knees  before 
him  and  screamed — 

"Sojer  darlin',  don't  stop  me  !  I'm  only 
goin'  in  to  plade  fur  my  husband's  life,  an' 
shure  you  wont  prevent  me?  I've  traveled 
many  a  wairy  mile  to  get  here  in  time  ;  an', 
oh  !  fur  marcy's  sake  let  me  pass." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  of  the  eccen- 
tric and    beautiful  Lady  ,   o\ie  of  th€ 

wildest,  strangest,  and  best-hearted  females 
of  the  Irish  Court,  set  down  its  lovely  bur- 
den. She  had  seen  the  whole  transaction  of 
the  sentinel,  and  heard  Ellen's  pathetic* 
appeal,  and  her  heart  was  instantly  moved  in 
her  favor,  for  the  example  of  fashion  had  not 
yet  frozen  up  its  finer  feelings.  Partly 
through  the  workings  of  a  softened  heart, 
and  partly  to  make  what  was  then  all  the 
rage,  a  scene  or  sensation,  she  resolved  in- 
stantly to  get  her  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  Duke — nay,  to  present  her  herself. 
She  was  Avell  known  to  be  a  favorite,  and 
whatever  whim  of  hers  took  place,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  was  sure  to  meet  his  hearty 
concurrence.  She  desired  Ellen  to  rise  and 
follow  her  ;  and  the  poor  creature's  eyes 
streamed  with  tears  as  she  invoked  a  fervent 
blessing  on  the  head  of  her  lovely  protect- 
ress. While  passing  up  the  grand  staircase, 
amid  the  wondering  gaze  and  suppressed 
titter  of  many  a  pampered  menial,  she  in- 
structed her  how  to  proceed  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  hasty  account  of  all,  and  desired  her 
not  to  be  faint-hearted,  she  turned  to  the 
simpering  master  of  ceremonies  to  tell  him 
of  her  "dear  delightful  freak  :"  there  was  a 
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glad  smile  on  her  lip,  and  a  glowing  crimson  '. 
on  her  cheek,  but  still  there  was  a  ghsteuing  ' 
moisture  in  her  fine  eyes,  that  told  of  soft 
and  womanish  feeling. 

The  Duke  was  sitting  on  a  chair  of  crim- 
son velvet ;  a  cushion  of  the  same  costly 
material  supported  his  feet  ;  and  he  was 
looking  with  an  apj^earance  of  apathy  and 
ennid  on  the  splendid  group  around  him. 
The  glitter  of  the  hghts,  the  lustre  of  the 
jewels,  and  the  gi-aceful  waving  of  the  many- 
colored  plumes,  gave  every  thing  a  courtly, 
sumptuous  appearance,  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  odors,  the  fi-agrant  oflering  of  many  a 
co?tly  exotic.  Suddenly  everj'  eye  was  turn- 
ed on  the  door  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, and  every  voice  was  hushed  as  Lady 
entered,  her  cheeks  blushing  from  ex- 
citement, and  her  eye  bright  vdth  anticipated 
triumph.  She  led  the  poor  and  humbly  clad 
EUen»by  the  hand,  who  dared  not  look  up, 
but  with  her  gaze  riveted  on  the  splendid 
cai-pet,  was  brought  like  an  automaton  to  the 
feet  of  the  Duke,  where  she  mechanically 
knelt  down. 

"  Will  yer  Excillincy  be  plazed,"  be- 
gan Lady    ,    playfully  mimicking   the 

brogue,  "  to  hear  this  pooi'  crathur's  com- 
plaint. Her  husband  has  been  condimned 
to  die  for  a  murdher  he  didn't  commit  by 
no  manner  ov  manes,  as  the  say  in'  is  ;  an'  as 
there  was  a  sthi'ong  recommindation  to 
marcy,  if  you'll  grant  him  a  reprieve,  you'll 
have  all  our  prayers,  and  (in  an  under 
tone)  your  Excillincy  knows  you  want 
thim  ?  " 

The  Duke  seemed  a  Httle  "bewildered,  as  if 
he  could  not  make  out  what  it  meant,  and 
the  gUtteiing  crowd  now  surrounded  the 
group  ;  when  Ellen,  who  had  ventured  to 
look  timidly  up,  conceived  that  the  Duke 
hesitated  about  the  pardon,  (poor  creature  ! 
she  httle  knew  that  he  had  not  even  heai-d  of 
Owen's  trial,)  eagerly  grasped  the  di'apeiy 
of  his  chair,  and  while  the  big  tears  rolled 
from  beneath  her  eyelids,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  !  may  the  gi-eat  and  just  Providence, 
that  sees  the  workin'  ov  all  our  hearts, 
pour  a  blessin'  on  yer  Lordship's  head — 
may  His  holy  gi-ace  be  wid  you  for  iver  an' 
iver,  an'  do  listen  to  my  prayers  !  My  hus- 
band is  innocent — an'  oh  I  as  you  hope  for 


marcy  at  the  last  day,  be  marciful  now  to 
Mm." 

"  Lady ,"  said  the  Duke,  "  what  is  the 

meaning  of  all  this — will  you  explain  ?  "         ; 

"Your  ExceUeucy,"  answered  she,  in  the 
natural  sweet  pathos  of  her  tones,  "  it  is  a 
poor  man  who  has  been  condemned  to  die 
on  cii-cumstantial  evidence.  He  has  been 
strongly  recommended  to  mercy,  and  this 
weeping  female  is  his  wife.  I  found  her 
outside  praying  for  admission,  and  have 
brought  her  hither.  She  has  tx-aveled 
mostly  on  foot  upwards  of  ninety  miles  to 
ask  a  pardon  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  re- 
fuse a  repnece,  till  your  Grace  has  time  to 
inquire  into  the  cii-cumstance.  '  This  is  the 
head  and  fi-ont  of  my  oflfeuding.'  " 

"  May  heaven  bless  yer  Ladyship,"  burst 
fi'om  the  depths  of  Ellen's  grateful  heart, 
"fur  befriendin'  thim  that  had  no  supj)ort 
but  his  gracious  marcy." 

Lady 's  suit  was  eagerly  seconded  by 

many  a  fair  creature,  who  thronged  around  ; 
and  the  Duke  smiled,  as  he  answered, 

"  Well,  well !  one  could  not  refuse  so  manj 
fau'  beseechers,  so  we  will  order  him  to  be 
reprieced.  And  there,  now,  let  the  poor 
woman  be  removed." 

Ellen's  heart  was  light,  and  her  eye  Avaa 
glad,  and  her  very  inmost  soul  was  thankful  tc 
the  Omnijootent,  as  she  that  night  rested  for  a 
few  hours,  ere  she  set  out  on  her  return  ;  and 

Lady ,  as  she  pressed  her  costly  pillow, 

felt  a  fuller  sense  of  happiness  in  being  use- 
ful to  her  feUow-creature  than  ever  she  ex- 
perienced before.  Oh  !  that  all  the  wealthy 
and  in  power  were  incited  by  similar  feelings. 

The  remainder  of  our  simple  tale  is  soon 
told.  The  reprieve  arrived — the  sentence 
was  changed  to  banishment — and  the  very 
day  appointed  for  Owen's  death  was  that  of 
his  wife's  successful  return.  One  week  pre- 
vious to  the  embarkation  of  those  sentenced 
to  transportation,  a  man  was  to  be  executed 
for  sheep-steaUng.  On  the  drop  he  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  that  he,  and  not  Duncan,  was 
the  murderer  of  Daly.  Owen  was  immedi- 
ately released,  and  a  subscription  raised  for 
him,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  a  weighty 

purse  presented  to  Ellen  by  Lady ,  he 

took  a  comfortable  farm,  and  rebought 
"  Black  Bess." 
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•*  HuKEOO  !  at  id  agin.  Success,  Briney. 
Ha  !  take  that,  you  oiild  dust.  "Will  you  be- 
witch our  cattle  now,  Nanny?  Whoo — ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — at  id  agin,  boys — that's  your  sort." 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  explosives  of  min- 
gled fun  and  devilment  that  proceeded  from 
a  gi'oup  of  ragged  lu'chius,  who  were  busily 
employed  in  pelting  -s^dth  hard  mud,  sods 
and  other  missiles,  an  old  and  decrejDit  wo- 
man, whose  gray  hair  and  infirmities  ought 
to  have  been  her  protection,  but  whose  rep- 
utation as  an  evil  disposed  witch  proved  quite 
the  contrary-.  Nanny,  for  such  was  her  name, 
was  leaning,  or  rather  sitting,  against  a  bank 
at  the  road  side,  shaking  occasionally  her 
crutch  at  her  tormentors,  and  muttering  a 
hea\'y  curse  as  missile  after  missile  fell  thick- 
ly around  her.  The  shouts  of  laughter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  annoying  children,  as  she 
tried  in  "vain  to  rise,  and  impotently  thi'eat- 
ened,  made  her  imprecations  come  doubly 
bitter  ;  but  her  eye  was  never  wet,  nor  did 
she  once  even  by  a  look  appeal  to  their  pity. 
Her  figure  was  bent  with  age,  and  her  shak- 
ing hands  brown  and  fieshless — her  hair  was 
gray  and  wiry,  and  escaped  from  beneath 
her  cap,  in  short,  thin,  tangled  masses — her 
eyes  were  dark  and  deep  set,  and  her  lips 
and  mouth  had  fallen  in  as  her  teeth  had 
gradually  decayed.  She  was  clad  in  a  I'usset 
gown,  much  the  worse  for  the  wear,  and  a 
scarlet  cloak,  or  rather  a  cloak  that  had  once 
been  scarlet,  but  was  now  completely  faded 
from  its  original  color.  It  had  been  broken 
here  and  there,  but  was  pieced  with  different 
colored  cloths,  so  as  to  appear  a  motley  and 
strange  garment ;  and  her  bony  feet  were 
bare  and  unprotected.  Nanny,  from  differ- 
ent circumstances,  was  unanimously  elected 
the  witch  or  bugbear  of  the  village;  and  though 
the  brats  were  then  so  busy  annoying  her,  at 
night,  or  in  a  lonesome  place,  they  would  fly 
like  lightning  even  at  her  approach  ;  and 
some  of  them  actually  trembled  while  shout- 
ing, though  they  did  not  Uke  to  exhibit  their 
fear  to  their  companions.  In  the  first  place, 
she  lived  completely  alone  in  a  hovel  on  the 
mountain  side,  where,  save  heath,  rock,  and 
fern,  there  was  not  a  single  thing  on  which 
the  eye  could  rest ;  then,  no  one  knew  from 
whence  she  came,  and  Hghts  were  frequently 


seen  shining  through  her  unglazed  window^ 
at  hours  when  spirits  were  sujjposed  to  be 
abroad  ;  besides,  more  than  once  a  group  ol 
dark  figui-es  had  been  observed  standing  at 
twilight  near  her  dooi',  and  were  always  set 
down  as  ministering  demons,  awaiting  the 
pleasure  of  their  mistress.  Whenever  a  cow 
ceased  giving  milk — whenever  a  lamb  or  pig 
got  any  disease  and  died — it  was  unanimous- 
ly attributed  to  the  spite  and  venom  of 
"  Nanny  the  witch  ;  "  in  fact,  no  human  be- 
ing could  be  viewed  with  more  mingled  feel- 
ings of  fear  and  hate  than  she  was  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  boys  still 
continued  their  uufeehng  attack  ;  and  she 
now  was  silent  and  gloomy,  and  did  not  men- 
ace nor  even  mutter  a  curse,  but  her  firmness 
had  not  left  her,  for  her  brow  was  dai'kly 
bent,  and  her  small  black  eyes  emitted  a  flash 
of  wild  though  concentrated  anger  and  re- 
venge. Nor  did  those  who  jDassed  fi-om 
time  to  time,  by  word  or  gesture  discourage 
the  young  urcliins  fi'om  their  attack  ;  some- 
times they  even  stood  looking  complacently 
on,  wondering  at  the  reckless  courage  of  the 
boys,  as  they  would  not  for  worlds  dare  to 
rise  a  hand  against  one  so  very  powerful. 
Suddenly  a  louder  whoop  than  any  they  had 
yet  given,  told  that  they  had  just  invented 
some  new  mode  of  annoyance,  and  a  short, 
hard-featured,  red-headed  boy,  whom  they 
called  Briney,  ran  whooping  and  hallooing 
towards  them,  bearing  a  large  hairy  caji, 
which  he  triumphantly  declared  was  full  of 
rotten  eggs — those  delicious  affairs  which 
smash  so  delightfully  off  an  unprotected  face, 
and  which  used  to  be  in  great  demand  when 
pillories  were  in  fashion. 

"I  must  have  first  shot ! "  roared  Briney, 
as  he  placed  his  burden  do^vn  in  the  midst, 
and  seized  one  of  the  eggs  it  contained. 

"  Sorra  a  bit,  Briney !  "  screamed  another, 
!  striding  before  him—"  I've  a  betther  aim  nor 
you." 

"You  a  betther  aim  !  "  scornfully  retorted 
he  ;  "  thry  id  :  "  and  his  hand  was  upraised 
in  the  act  of  pelting,  but  was  as  suddenly 
stopped  and  withheld,  as  a  pretty,  tiny,  fair- 
haii-ed  child,  tiipped  forward  from  an  oppo- 
site stile  ;  and  perceiving  what  was  going  on, 
ran   quickly  to  the  old  woman,  and  laying 
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down  a  pitcber  that  she  bore,  stood  before 
her,  facing  the  crowd  of  boys,  her  mild,  soft 
blue  eye  fiiishing  disi)leasure,  and  lier  cheeks 
flushed  with  a  deep  pink  suffusion. 

"  Shame  !  oh,  for  shame  !  "  were  the  first 
exclamations  that  escaped  her,  and  her  sweet 
voice  trembled  with  auger. 

"Bedad,  it's  purty  Minny  hei'self,  sure 
enough  ! "  muttered  one  urchin  to  another, 
as  they  hesitated  what  to  do,  each  evidently 
unwilluig  to  encounter  the  reproaches  they 
were  sure  of  receiving  ;  and  one  or  tAvo  scam- 
l^ered  off  the  instant  she  spoke. 

Then  turning  round  to  the  old  woman, 
and  perceiving  that  her  lips  looked  dry  and 
parched,  she  ran  to  the  pitcher,  Jind  lifting  it 
to  her  mouth  with  much  softness  and  com- 
passion, exclaimed, 

"  Poor  Nann}',  you  look  dliry,  {ui'  here's 
some  wather.  Take  a  little  sup,  an'  it  'ill  re- 
vive you !  Oh ;  if  I  wor  here  a  httle  bit 
sooner." 

Nanny  raised  her  eyes  to  thank  her,  and 
did  as  she  requested ;  and  it  was  indeed  a 
touching  thing  to  see  that  child  in  all  the 
budding  beauty  of  infancy,  attending  so  anx- 
iously on  the  withered  female,  whose  name 
was  seldom  pronounced  ■without  dread  or 
malediction.  The  urchins  looked  on  for 
some  time  with  open  mouths  and  staring 
eyes  ;  and  then,  headed  by  Briney,  giving  a 
farewell  shout,  to  show  they  wei'e  not  entu'e- 
ly  disconcerted,  bravely  took  to  their  heels. 

"  May  the  blessins  ov  the  poor  and  pei'se- 
cuted  folly  on  yer  path,  my  purty  child !  " 
gratefully  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  cherub  face  and  infantine 
figure  of  her  protectress,  and  they  now  were 
dewj'  and  wet  with  tears. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  to  rise,  Nanny  ?  "  asked 
she,  her  httle  heai*t  dancing  with  pleasure  at 
healing  the  fenent  wish  :  "  iv  you  like  to  go 
home,  an'  you  think  me  sthrong  enough,  I'U 
help  you  on  !  " 

"  From  my  heart  I  thank  you,  my  purty 
golden  haii'ed  child,"  said  the  old  woman,  as 
with  her  assistance  she  at  length  stood  up  ; 
"  bud  you  seem  to  know  who  I  am,  and  I 
wondher  yer  not  afeard  ov  me.  Minny,  I 
think  they  called  you — who  is  the  happy 
father  ov  my  little  darlin'  ?  " 

"  I'm  Minny  Wlielan,"  gently  answered  the 
little  girl  ;  upon  which  Nanny  shrunk  hastily 
back,  and  a  fearful  change  overspread  her 
features. 

"Minny  Wlielan!  —  you  the  proctor's 
daughter?  Those  smiling  li})s — those  tin- 
der, soft  eyes — that  rich  yellow  hair — an' 
that  warm  an'  feelin'  heart,  Minny  Whelan's. 
Oh,  it  can't,  it  mustn't  be — I  won't  believe  id  !  " 

The  httle  girl  laughed,  although  wonder 
lurked  in  her  eve.  and  repeated  innocently, 


"  Sure  enough,  I  am  the  procthor's  daugh- 
ter :  bud  you  don't  hate  me  for  id — do  you  ?  "* 

"  Come  close  to  me,  child,  till  I  look  upon 
you,"  said  Nanny,  in  a  cold  and  altered  tone 
of  voice  ;  and  then,  as  Minny  fearlessly  ad- 
vanced, she  laid  her  aged  hands  on  her  head, 
and  pushing  back  the  profusion  of  her  curl- 
ing hair,  looked  long  and  anxiously  on  her. 
A  hot  tear  fell  upon  the  child's  forehead  as 
she  -withdrew  her  hand ;  and  in  a  broken 
voice  the  old  woman  exclaimed, 

"  You  ai'e — you  are  indeed  his  child  ;  bud 
have  naither  his  black  look,  nor  his  hard  an' 
baneful  heart — so — so — I  cannot  hate  you ! 
For  years  I've  never  met  with  kindness,  till 
you  wor  kind.  Minny,  heaven  'ill  reward 
you  for  id  ;  an'  may  its  blessin'  be  wid  you, 
is  the  prayer  ov  your  father's  bittherest 
foe ! " 

At  this  the  child  hesitated  for  an  instant, 
as  if  she  did  not  comprehend  the  latter  part 
of  Nanny's  sentence ;  and  then  innocently 
taking  her  hand,  she  looked  up  to  her  face 
and  said — 

"Bud  maybe  yer  too  tired  to  go  home 
now  all  the  ways,  Nanny,  so  iv  you'll  come 
home  wid  me,  I'm  sure  my  father  won't  be 
angry,  an'  will " 

"  Go  home  wid  you  !  "  wildly  reiterated 
the  old  woman,  her  eyes  blazing  so  fearfully, 
that  the  child  shinink  instinctively  back — 
"  crass  your  father's  flure  ! — inther  the  man's 
house  who  sint  my  son — my  only  son  ! — my 
heart's  blood ! — fi-om  his  native  land,  wid 
disgrace  upon  his  name,  and  the  heavy  hand 
ov  power  cmshin'  him  to  the  eai*th  !  Never  ! 
— these  eyes,  that  once  could  laugh  wid  hap- 
piness, will  burn  in  their  sockets  first,  and 
this  withered  heart,  once  so  warm  and  joy- 
ful, will  burst  afore  I  ever  think  ov  id  !  " 

"Nanny,"  tremblingly  said  Minny,  "you 
spake  so  wild  you  make  me  afeard — I  hope  I 
haven't  done  anything  to  vex  you  !  " 

"  You  !  Oh  !  no,  no — you  foi'ce  me  to  love 
you !  I  couldn't  hate  you,  although  yer 
father — bud  no  matther.  JVIinny,  good  bye 
— may  the  Almighty  guard  you." 

The  day  passed  away  as  Summer  days  are 
wont,  in  softness  and  languor,  and  the  sun 
descended  in  gold  and  crimson,  leaving  a 
bright  halo  in  the  west  to  mark  his  resting 
place.  Night  came  on  serene  and  still,  and 
the  quiet  moon  ascended  her  heavenly  throne, 
while  the  refreshing  dews  feU  upon  the 
flowers,  whose  leaves  opened  to  receive  them, 
parched  as  they  were  with  the  burning  lustre 
of  the  mid-day  sun.  Midnight  had  already 
passed  ;  and  sill  was  as  silent  as  if  no  living 
or  created  thing  existed  upon  the  eai'th  to 
mar  its  splendid  beauty  with  the  wild  indul- 
gence of  its  fiercer  passions.  A  strong  light 
was  gleaming  from  the  interior  of  Nanny's 
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cabin,  wliicli  we  have  already  said  was  situ- 
ated on  the  mountain  side  ;  and  the  noisy- 
sounds  of  revehy  were  heard  proceeding  from 
within.  Could  any  of  the  superstitious  have 
summoned  courage  to  approach  sufficiently 
near,  and  Hsten  for  a  moment,  ^he  idea  of 
spirits  would  soon  be  dissipated  in  the  bluff, 
hoarse  voices  which  were  laughing  and 
grumbling,  and  singing,  sometimes  alter- 
nately, and  sometimes  all  together.  But 
we  had  better  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
interior,  and  then  he  will  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  natirre  of  the  orgies  carried  on. 

The  cabin  consisted  of  but  one  small  apart- 
ment, in  the  centre  of  which  blazed  a  huge 
fire  (summer  though  it  was)  of  dried  peat. 
The  smoke  sought  egress  where  it  might, 
but  still  left  a  sufficient  canopy  over  the 
heads  of  the  occupants,  as  completely  to  hide 
the  dingy  and  charred  rafters,  and  did  not 
seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  annoy  the  op- 
tical powers  of  any  one,  so  accustomed 
where  they  to  this  kind  of  atmosphere. 
Round  this  fire  about  ten  were  seated  or 
squatted  down,  and  were  all  at  the  time 
busily  employed  in  some  noisy  and  appar- 
ently angry  disputation.  However,  this  did 
not  prevent  the  bottle  from  being  freely 
passed  amongst  them  ;  and  so  cordial  were 
they  in  embracing  it,  that  Nanny,  who  sat  a 
little  apart,  was  often  called  on  to  replenish 
it  with  mountain-dew.  On  a  table  or  dresser 
that  stood  by  the  wall,  were  three  or  four 
large  pistols,  besides  an  old  sword  or  two, 
and  a  few  rusted  bayonets  :  pUed  against  it 
were  two  large  muskets,  evidently  kept  with 
more  care  than  the  rest  of  the  arms,  for  they 
were  brightly  polished,  and  looked  even  new. 
A  couple  of  powder-horas,  a  tin  box  contain- 
ing shot  and  bullets,  and  a  large  iron  mallet, 
used  in  breaking  open  doors,  completed  the 
array,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
men  who  occupied  the  cabin. 

"Come,  Nanny  acushla,  give  us  another 
dhrop  of  that  you  gev  us  last,"  exclaimed 
one,  whose  rolling  eyes  gave  token  of  ap- 
proaching intoxication  ;  "  you're  not  used  to 
be  sparin',  an'  considherin'  the  way  you  get 
id,  needn't  be  so — eh  ?  Dick,  what  do  you 
say  to  another  drink  ?  " 

"  Game  to  the  last,"  answered  the  man 
addressed — "  never  refuse  id." 

"  Why,  Nanny,"  observed  a  low  but 
muscularly  formed  man,  who  seemed  from 
his  manner  to  exercise  some  slight  command 
amongst  his  associates,  "  what's  the  matther 
wid  you  to-night  ?  Sure  we're  goin'  to  do 
what  you've  long  been  axin'  us,  an'  what  you 
first  gev  us  lave  to  meet  here  for — an'  by 
doin'  so  we've  got  the  fame  of  bein'  not 
quite  right.  The  villain  of  a  procthor  that 
•sint  poor  Bob  off  afore  he  could  look  about 


him,  'ill  resave  his  pay  to-night,  anyhow. 
What  say  you,  boys  ?  " 

"No  doubt  ov  it!— All  right !-Whoo? 
sartinly ! "  they  grumbled  and  shouted  in 
reply  ;  and  then,  the  whiskey  having  been 
brought,  the  health  of  Nanny's  absent  son, 
and  their  companion,  was  loudly  proposed 
and  drank. 

"I  say,  Dick,"  hiccupped  the  first  speaker, 
who  now  began  to  wax  drunk,  "what  is 
your  op — op — opinion  should  we  do  to  ould 
Whelan  ?  You  know,  I'm  (hiccup)  not  nath- 
eraUy  crule,  bud  suppose  (hiccup)  we  jist  cut 
the  ears  off  the  baste,  an'  (hiccup)  lave  him 
hard  ov  hearin'  for  the  rest  ov  his  life  ! " 

"I'm  not  the  man  to  disagree  wid  a  rason- 
able  iday,"  ironically  answered  Dick. 

"  What  db  you  say  to  that,  my  ould  (hic- 
cup) woman  ?  "  again  asked  he,  addi'essing 
Nanny,  who  had  drawn  neai'  to  listen ; 
"  suppose  we  sai've  him  that-a-way,  will  you 
be  (hiccuj))  satisfied;  or  maybe  you'd  sooner 
we'd  prevint  his  bein'  annoyed  wid  a  cough 
by  (hiccup)  cuttin'  his  informin'  thi-oat !  " 

While  he  spoke,  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion hghted  up  the  old  woman's  eye,  and  she 
stood  a  moment,  as  if  a  struggle  was  going 
on  between  long-brooded-over  revenge  and 
some  newly  awakened  sympathy.  The  rest 
of  the  men  were  busy  with  other  schemes, 
and  did  not  even  hear  the  last  conversation, 
for  they  had  before  agreed  to  pay  Whelan  a 
visit  that  night,  and  Nanny  had  eagerly  en- 
tered into  their  intentions  ;  for  she  had  an 
only  son,  who,  being  wild  and  dissipated, 
had  got  connected  with  the  very  gang .  at 
present  in  her  cabin,  and  thi'ough  Whelan 's 
means  (he  having  informed  against  him)  was 
transported.  An  Irish  mother  soon  looks 
upon  the  favilts  of  a  darling  child  with  levity  : 
and  when  he  was  torn  from  her  arms,  in  the 
madness  of  grief  she  had  vowed  vengeance 
against  Whelan  ;  and  though  he  soon  aiter 
removed  to  where  he  then  was,  she  followed 
him,  and  took  up  her  residence  on  the 
mountain,  where,  as  she  was  a  stranger,  and 
had  no  apparent  means  of  hving,  a  report  of 
her  communion  with  evil  spirits  was  soon 
spread  abroad.  This  she  rather  encouraged 
than  otherwise,  by  the  advice  of  the  men 
whom  she  fixed  on  as  the  completers  of  her 
revenge,  and  by  such  means  the  hghts  and 
nightly  noises  wei-e  placed  to  the  account  of 
anything  but  their  real  cause. 

She  had  endured  many  griefs,  and  many 
mortifications,  fi'om  her  reputation  as  a 
witch,  but  met  every  thing  in  that  way  with 
patience,  as  the  dream  of  her  soul  was  re- 
venge, and  that  dream  by  such  means  alone 
could  be  realized.  However,  when  on  the 
very  point  of  its  completion,  one  of  those 
sudden  and  mysterious  changes  which  often 
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takes  place  in  tlie  human  mind  made  her 
waver  in  her  puii^ose  ;  and  the  child  of  her 
intended  victim  having  behaved  so  tenderly 
ind  so  kindly  -vvheu  all  the  rest  hooted  at  and 
tormented  her,  made  her  fervently  wish  that 
she  could  turn  the  fierce  men  around  her 
from  that  fell  purpose  which  she  herself  had 
noarished  till  it  grew  into  a  fixed,  and,  she 
dreaded,  an  unalterable  determination. 

"Hadn't  yez  betther  wait,"  she  trembling- 
ly began,  scai'cely  knowing  what  she  was 
about  to  propose — "another  night  'ill  do  as 
well  for  Whelan." 

"How's  this,"  inteiTupted  one  of  them, 
"  Nanny,  you  growing  lukewarm  ! — you  pi'o- 
posin'  another  night — are  you  beginnin'  to  be 
afeard  we'll  be  hindhered  fi-om  payin'  him 
off,  or  are  you  repentin'  yer  former  anxious 
desire  ?  " 

"  No — no  ! "  hastily  answered  she,  dread- 
ing lest  they  should  discover  her  feelings,  as 
she  well  knew  that  many  amongst  them  h  id 
revenge  to  be  gratified  as  well  as  herself ; 
"  I  don't  repine  as  regards  him,  bud — bud — 
his  daughter — poor  little  jMiuny — the  purty 
goolden-haired  child  ! — I  wouldn't  like  any 
thing  'ud  harm  her,  an'  I'm  afeard  ov  her 
bein'  hurted — that's  aD." 

"  He  did  not  feel  so  six  years  ago,"  said  a 
deep  voice  at  her  elbow,  "  whin  yer  only  son 
was  sint  off  fi-om  home  an'  counthry  through 
hla  manes !  " 

Nanny  started,  she  knew  not  why,  at  the 
tones  of  the  speakei-,  and  turned  round  to 
look  closer  at  him  ;  but  his  back  was  towai'ds 
her,  and  a  large  loose  coat  prevented  all 
recognition  of  his  person  ;  besides,  biinging 
an  occasional  newly  enrolled  stranger  there, 
was  a  common  circumstance,  so  she  soon 
forgot  the  momentary  surpiise  she  had  met 
in  her  anxiety  about  their  intention. 

"  He  is  a  bnite — his  heart  is  harder  nor 
iteel,  an'  he  must  be  punished,"  said  anothei*, 
tvhose  bent  brow  and  flashing  black  eye 
jpoke  of  malignity  and  crime. 

"  But  his  child — his  poor  httle  Minny  !  " 
jxclaimed  Nanny,  "  sure  you  wouldn't  injure 
Mer — she  hasn't  deserved  id  at  yer  hands — 
she  has  done  nothin',  but  is  a  sweet  an' 
kind-hearted  crathur.  Oh  !  iv  you  had  seen 
her  whin  I  Avas  in  the  village,  an'  the  boys 
w'ere  hootin'  an'  peltin'  me,  an'  no  one  intei'- 
fered  to  protect  the  hated  Nanny — iv  you 
had  seen  the  little  angel  how  she  stood  before 
me,  an'  cried  out  '  shame  ! '  an'  held  up  the 
pitcher  for  me  to  dhrink,  an'  helped  me  to 
rise,  offerin'  me  the  shelter  of  her  father's 
house,  little  dhramiu'  ov  Avhom  she  was 
spakin'  to  you  wouldn't  have  a  thought  ov 
hurtin'  her — bud — no  one — no  one  could 
harm  jMinny  !— she  is  too  sweet,  too  pure, 
too  like  a  little  ;ui<!el !  " 


"  A  hair  of  the  child's  head  shall  not  bo 
touched  !  "  said  the  same  deep  voice  that  had 
before  made  Nanny  start ;  "  bud  he,  the  in- 
formher  an'  the  prosecuthor,  must  feel  our 
vengeance  !  " 

Nanny  was  silent — she  saw  that  further 
parley  was  useless,  and  was  obliged  to  bear 
with  the  concession  she  had  ah'eady  obtained. 
Meanwhile,  the  men  having  ascertained  that 
it  was  time  they  were  stirring,  hastily  equipped 
themselves,  and  prepared  to  start.  When 
they  were  leaAdng  the  house,  the  stranger, 
whose  voice  had  so  startled  her,  took  her 
hand,  and  though  his  face  was  studiously 
averted,  she  heard  him  say  solemnly — 

"  Nanny,  good  bye  ! — my  promise  I'll  keep 
sacred — the  good  child  shall  not  be  touched ! " 

She  had  not  time  to  utter  her  thanks,  for 
his  hand  as  hastily  relinquished  its  hold,  and 
ere  she  could  speak,  all  were  gone,  and  she 
heard  the  buzz  of  their  voices,  as  in  a  group 
they  descended  the  mountain. 

The  bright  moonbeams  silvered  the  mo- 
tionless leaves  of  the  trees  that  surrounded 
Whelan's  cottage — there  was  not  a  stu'  within 
— no  hght  gleamed  fi'om  the  lattice,  and  the 
small  thin  brook  that  bubbled  through-  the 
long  grass  a  little  in  its  fi'ont,  seemed  to 
hush  its  merry  song  to  a  mere  low  trickling 
sound,  as  if  in  unison  with  the  universal  re- 
pose. A  dark  group  of  figures  stood  in  the 
little  garden  before  the  door,  as  if  debating 
how  they  should  act.  Two  of  them,  separa- 
ted a  little  from  the  rest,  conferred  togeth- 
er, one  of  whom  was  the  stranger  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  the  other  the  man  we 
have  spoken  of  as  seeming  to  possess  some 
command  over  them  all.  Suddenly  the  lat- 
ter started,  and  exclaimed  in  the  quick,  shai-p 
tone  of  command — 

"  Advance,  men,  an'  smash  the  door — 
there's  no  use  in  delajdu'  longer." 

An  almost  instantaneous  crash  was  the 
answer,  and  the  door  flew  from,  its  hinges, 
and  four  or  five  of  the  men  rushed  into  the 
cottage,  while  the  rest  kept  watch  outside. 
Exclamations  of  sm-prise,  mingled  Avith  harsh 
epithets,  were  heard  within  ;  and  then  they 
appeared  a  second  time,  dragging  with  them 
the  unfortunate  and  trembling  OAAoier,  whom 
they  had  just  torn  from  his  bed.  A  loud 
shout  from  the  rest  spoke  their  eagerness 
for  his  punishment ;  and  amidst  prayers  for 
mercy,  and  entreaties,  he  was  dragged  to  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  placed  on  his  knees, 
and  his  hands  firmly  tied  behind  his  back. 

"  Now,  Misther  Whelan,  acni<hla,"  asked 
one,  in  a  jeering  tone,  "  would  you  be  jist 
pleased  to  make  yer  choice  between  two 
purty  little  invintions  of  ours — cardin  an' 
ear-licklin'." 

The  poor   man   trembled  violently,   and 
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hifi.  liTid  lips  opened,  but  he  could  not  utter 
a  word. 

"  What  an  obstinate,  silent  ould  baste  you 
are,"  said  the  same  man,  "  not  to  give  a  civil 
answer  to  my  question.  Bud  maybe  the 
look  o'  this  plaything  id  drive  spake  out  ov 
you — oh,  you  may  stare  now  !  "  Saying 
this,  he  drew  forth  a  board  with  a  thick 
handle,  the  bottom  part  of  which  was  closely 
studded  with  nails  and  sharp  pieces  of  iron, 
in  imitation  of  the  cards  they  use  for  wool, 
and  continued — "Would  you  admire  the 
taste  of  tliis  in  the  flesh  on  your  back,  my 
informin'  codger  ! — eh  ?  " 

Upon  this,  shouts  of  "  card  him !  card 
him !  "  arose  fi'om  the  group,  and  his  hands 
were  quickly  unloosed,  and  he  was  violently 
dashed  on  his  face,  while  some  held  his  legs 
and  others  his  arms.  Then  his  back  was 
stripped,  and  tin  stranger  laid  the  board 
flatly  on  it,  with  the  iron  points  touching  the 
flesh,  while  another  stood  up  with  the  large 
mallet  ready  to  di'ive  them  in,  the  shrieks  of 
the  victim  becoming  more  and  more  faint. 
Just  as  the  man  who  held  the  weapon  last 
named  was  about  to  strike^  and  just  as  a 
demon  grin  of  satisfied  vengeance  distorted 
the  otherwise  handsome  features  of  the 
stranger,  a  light  and  tiny  form  flew  scream- 
ing towards  them,  her  long  yellow  hair  float- 
ing in  the  night-breeze,  and  her  white  dress 
hanging  loosely  about  her  delicate  limbs.  It 
was  Minny,  who,  unmindful  of  all,  and  seeing 
only  her  father,  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  him,  exclaiming  in  tones  of  agony  : 

"  Oh,  my  father — my  dear  father — what 
is  the  matter  ? — what  are  they  goin'  to  do 
wid  you  ?  " 

The  stranger  started  at  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  on  gazing  at  her  for  a  moment,  flung 
the  card  to  a  distance,  and  catching  her  in 
his  arms,  kissed  away  the  tears  which  covered 
her  cheeks,  as  she  struggled  for  release. 

"Isityow,"  he  said  with  much  emotion, 
"that  I  promised  to  purtect? — You,  who 
succored  an'  saved  me  when  I  was  dyin'  for 
want  ?  An'  are  yoxt  the  daughter  ov  Whelan 
the  procthor  ?  " 

The  men,  perplexed  at  the  apparition  of 
the  child,  mechanically  had  released  their 
orisoner  ;  and  he,  starting  up  with  the  sud- 
den hope  of  freedom,  stood  confronting  the 
stranger,  who  yet  held  his  child. 

"  Gracious  Providence  !  "  he  exclaimed  in 
wonder,  as  the  moonlight  streamed  on  the 
face  he  was  trying  to  recognize — "  Is  id — 
can  id  be  Robert  Dillon  ?  " 

"  Yis,  Whelan  ! "  was  the  answer,  "  it  is 
the  man  you  name — the  man  you  caused  to 
be  thried  an'  banished,  an'  the  man  who 
came  here  to  have  revinge  !  " 

"  Oh,  don't  hurt  him — don't  hurt  him — he 


is  my  father  ! "  cried  the  little  Minny,  who 
now  also  seemed  to  recognize  him. 

"Iv  he  was  surrounded  wid  fiends,"  an- 
swered Dillon,  kissing  her  fair  smooth  brow, 
"  iv  he  was  for  ever  on  the  watch,  I'd  stiU 
have  my  revenge  :  bud  for  your  sake,  sweet, 
good-natured  child— for  your  sake,  I'U  not 
allow  him  to  be  touched  !  " 

A  murmur  here  began  to  rise  among  some 
of  the  men,  while  the  leader,  with  one  or  two 
others,  seemed  to  take  part  with  the  re- 
turned son  of  Nanny  Dillon.  Upon  this  he 
added — 

"  I  was  weary  an'  wake  wid  fatigue  an' 
hunger — I  couldn't  move  a  step  further  than 
jist  to  lave  the  road  an'  lie  in  a  dhry  ditch, 
as  I  thought,  to  die,  jist  as  I  complated  the 
journey  to  my  native  place  !  But  this  little 
gui — this  goolden-hfiired  child — kern  to  me, 
an'  raised  my  head,  an'  poured  a  sweet 
draught  of  milk  into  my  mouth,  an'  brought* 
me  food,  an'  sat  by  me,  an'  talked  wid  me, 
till  I  was  at  last  able  to  join  wid  you  !  An' 
afther  this — aflher  this,  would  you  have  me 
harm  any  one  belongin'  to  her — even  though 
he  is  my  bitterest  inimy  ?  " 

The  quick  changing  of  pui-pose — the  sud- 
den transitions  of  the  Iiish  nature — are 
proverbial ;  and  then  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  their  murmurs  were  loudest  in 
their  cries  of  approval ;  and  a  deejD  huzza  of 
exultation  at  the  magnanimity  he  displayed, 
told  Dillon  that  he  had  little  to  fear  fi'om 
their  opposition.  So  once  more  embracing 
the  little  girl,  he  gave  her  hand  to  her  father,  • 
and  taking  the  leader's  arm,  strode  away, 
exclaiming  : 

"  Whelan,  you  may  thank  your  child — for 
'tis  she  has  saved  you  !  " 

The  party  all  followed  after  him  ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  more  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  scene  of  violence  that  had  been  partly  en- 
acted, and  the  brook's  low  bubblings,  as  be- 
fore, alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  slum- 
bering night. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  poor 
Nanny's  joy  at  her  son's  making  himself 
known,  and  informing  her  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  taken  jDlace — enough  to  say, 
he  had  managed  to  escajDC  before  his  time 
was  out ;  but  as  no  one  informed  against 
him,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  peace,  and 
manage  a  small  farm  in  the  next  county, 
where  he  and  his  mother  soon  after  retu'ed, 
as  he  determined  totally  to  forsake  his  old 
mischievous  pranks. 

We  were  present  at  the  village  altar,  when 
Minny,  who  had  grown  up  in  beauty  and 
gentleness,  gave  her  hand  to  a  youth — the 
selected  one  of  her  heart—and  her  gray- 
headed  parent  looked  meekly  on,  blessing  that 
Providence  who  had  given  him  such  a  cliild 
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PEEFACE. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  havp  written 
any  Preface  to  this  book,  but  to  have  allowed 
it  simply  to  speak  for  itself.  As  it  is  veiy 
likely,  however,  that  both  it  and  the  motives 
of  its  author  may  be  misrepresented  by 
bigoted  or  venal  pens,  I  think  it  necessaiy 
to  introduce  it  to  the  reader  by  a  few  brief 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  beg 
to  say,  that  the  work  presents  phases  of  Iiish 
hfe  and  manners  that  have  never  been  given 
to  the  public  before  by  any  other  wi'iter  uj^on 
the  same  subject.  So  far,  therefore,  the 
book  is  a  perfectly  new  book — not  only  to 
the  Irish  people,  but  also  to  the  EngUsh  and 
Scotch.  I  know  not  whether  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  facts  and  descriptions  contained 
in  it  may  be  called  in  question  ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  there  is  not  an  honest  man,  on 
either  side,  who  has  lived  in  the  north  of 
Ii'eland,  and  reached  the  teim  of  fifty  yeai's, 
who  "otH  not  recognize  the  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  the  northern  Orangemen  as  just, 
truthful,  and  not  one  whit  exaggerated.  To 
our  friends  across  the  Channel  it  is  only  ne- 
cessar\'  to  say,  that  I  was  bora  in  one  of  the 
most  Orange  counties  in  Ii'eland  (Tyrone) — 
that  the  violence  and  Hcentious  abuses  of 
these  armed  civihans  were  perpetrated  be- 
fore my  eyes — and  that  the  sounds  of  their 
outrages  may  be  said  still  to  ring  in  my  ears. 

I  have  written  many  works  upon  L-ish 
life,  and  up  to  the  present  day  the  man  has 
ae^er  hved  who  could  lay  his  finger  upon 
any  passage  of  my  wiitings,  and  say  "  that  is 
false."  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking 
here,  that  vrithin  the  last  few  years,  a  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  hfe,  and  a  more  ma- 
tured intercourse  with  society,  have  enabled 
me  to  overcome  many  absurd  prejudices 
with  which  I  was  imbued.  Without  compro- 
mising, however,  the  truth  or  integrity  of  any 
portion  of  my  wiitings,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit, which  I  do  frankly,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, that  I  published  in  my  early  works 
passages  which  were  not  calculated  to  do  any 
earthly  good ;  but,  on  the  contrai-y.  to  give 
Vol.  n.— 9 


]  unhecessaiw  offence  to  a  great  number  of  m^ 

!  countrymen.     It  is  due  to   myself  to  state 

''  this,  and  to  say,  that  in  the  last  edition  of  my 

works  I  have  left  as  many  of  these  passages 

out  as  I  readily  could,  without  diminishing 

the  interest,  or  disturbing  the  narrative. 

A  fortiori,  then,  this  book  may  be  consid- 
ered as  fuU  of  truth  and  fidehty  as  any  I  have 
ever  vn-itten  :  and  I  must  say,  that  in  writing 
it  I  have  changed  no  j^rinciple  whatsoever. 
I  am  a  hberal  Consei-vative,  and,  I  trust,  a 
rational  one  ;  but  I  am  not,  nor  ever  was,  an 
Orangeman  ;  neither  can  I  endure  their  ex- 
clusive and  arrogant  assumption  of  loyalty, 
j  nor  the  outrages  which  it  has  generated.  In 
what  portion  of  my  former  writings,  for  in- 
stance, did  I  ever  pubhsh  a  hne  in  their  favoi, 
or  in  favor  of  any  secret  and  illegal  confed- 
eracy? 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  Landlords  and 
Agents,  have  I  not  written  a  tale  called  the 
"Poor  Scholai',"  and  another  caUed  "  Tubber 
Derg "  ?  in  both  of  which  then-  con-uptions 
and  oppressions  are  exposed.  Let  it  not  be 
mistaken.  The  two  great  cui-ses  of  Ireland 
are  bad  Landlords  and  bad  Agents,  and  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  eveiy  twenty,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  crime  lies  with  the  Landlord  or 
Agent,  instead  of  the  tenant. 

With  resjject  to  the  Estabhshed  Church  of 
forty  years  ago,  if  there  is  any  man  hving  who 
asserts  that  I  have  not  under-draicnher,  rather 
than  otherwise,  he  is  less  intimate  vath  truth 
than  I  could  wish.  On  this  subject  I  chal- 
lenge and  defy  inquiry.  I  gi-ant  you  she  is 
much  changed  for  the  better  now  ;  but  yet 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  her  still.  It  ia 
time  Ii-ishmen  at  j^resent  get  ]Mitres,  a  fact 
which  was  unknown  forty  years  ago.  We  • 
have  now  more  Evangelicism,  and  conse- 
quently more  sleekness  and  h^-pocrisy,  more 
exte^Tial  decorum,  and,  I  would  also  tnist, 
more  internal  sijirituality.  We  have  now 
many  eminent  and  pious  Prelates  in  the 
Chui'ch,  whose  admirable  example  is  enough 
even  to  shame  the  Clerg}-men  under  them 
into  a  sense  of  theu-  duty.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  many  more  such  as  they,  foi 
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they  are  wanteil.  The  L-ish  Evangelical 
pai'ty  are  certainly  very  numerous,  and  they 
must  pardon  me  a  shght  anachronism  or  two 
regardinf:^  them,  concerning  what  has  been 
termed  the  Modei'n  Reformation  in  these 
volumes.  Are  those  who  compose  this  same 
pai'ty,  by  the  way,  acquainted  with  their  own 
origin  ?  If  not,  I  will  tell  them.  They  were 
begotten  by  the  active  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  upon  their  own  establishment, 
when  she  was  fi  sleep  ;  so  that  they  owe  their 
very  existence  to  those  whom  tliey  look  v  pon 
as  their  enemies  :  and  if  it  were  only  for  this 
reason  alone,  there  ought  to  be  more  peace 
between  them.  In  England  the  same  spirit 
has  eftected  a  similar  seduction  on  that  Es- 
tablishment, but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Puseyites  are  a  much  more  obedient  and 
dutiful  progeny  than  the  Irish  Evangelicals 
— inasmuch  as  they  have  the  grace  to  ac- 
knowledge the  relationship. 
/  This  book  was  written  to  exliibit  a  useful 
moral  to  the  country.  It  will  startle,  I 
humbly  trust,  many  a  hard-hearted  Land- 
lord and  flagitious  Agent  into  a  percMptioii 
of  their  duty,  and  it  will  show  the  neghgent 
and  reckless  Absentee  how  those  from  whosa 
toils  and  struggles  he  derives  his  suijorfc, 
ai'e  oppressed,  and  fleeced,  and  trami^led  on 
in  his  name. 

It  will  also  teach  the  violent  and  bigoted 
Conservative — or,  in  other  words,  the  man 
who  i<tHl  inherits  the  Orange  sentiments  of 
past  times — a  lesson  that  he  ought  not  to 
forget.  It  will  also  test  the  whole  spirit  of 
modern  Conservatism,  and  its  liberality.  If 
there  be  at  the  press,  or  anywhere  else,  a 
malignant  bigot,  with  gi'eat  rancor  and 
little  honesty,  it  is  veiy  likely  he  will  attack 
my  book  ;  and  this,  of  course,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  do.  I  deny,  however,  that  modern  Con- 
servatism is  capable  of  adopting  or  cherish- 
ing the  outrages  which  disgraced  the  Orange- 
men of  forty  years  ago,  or  even  of  a  later 
period.  And  for  this  reason  I  am  confident 
that  the  Conservative  Press  of  Ii-eland  will 
not  only  sustain  me,  but  fight  my  battles,  if 
I  shall  be  ungenerously  attacked.  Let  them 
look  upon  these  i^ictures,  and  if  it  ever 
should  happen  that  anns  and  irresponsible 
power  shall  be  entrusted  to  them,  perhaps 
the  recollection  of  their  truth  may  teach 
them  a  lesson  of  forbearance  and  humanity 
toward  those  that  differ  from  them  in 
creed,  that  may  be  of  important  sei-vice  to 
our  common  country.  If  so,  I  shall  have 
rendered  a  service  to  that  country,  which,  as 
is  usual,  may  probably  be  recognized  as 
valuable,  when  perhaps  my  bones  are  mould- 
ering in  the  clay,  and  my  ear  insensible  to  all 
Buch  acknowledgments. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  been  so  completely 


sickened  by  the  bigoted  on  each  side,  that  ' 
I  have  come  to  the  determination,  as  every 
honest  Irishman  ought,  of  knowing  no  party 
but  my  country,  and  of  devoting  such  talents 
as  God  has  given  me,  to  the  promotion  of 
her  general  interests,  and  the  happiness  of/ 
her  whole  people.  / 

Dublin,  December  24,  1844. 


CHAPTER  L 


An  Irish  Fait  and  SpoUeen  Tent — A  Marriage  PrO' 
posnl — An  Under  Agent — An  Old  Irish  Squirt 
and  Union  Lord. 

The  town  of  Castle  Cumber  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  describe  at  more  length  than 
simply  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  two  long 
streets,  intersecting  each  other,  and  two  or 
three  lanes  of  cabins — many  of  them  mud 
ones — that  stretch  out  of  it  on  each  side  at 
right  angles.  This  street,  and  these  strag- 
ghng  appendages,  together  with  a  Church,  a 
Prison,  a  Court-house,  a  Catholic  chapel,  a 
few  shops,  and  half  a  dozen  public  houses, 
present  to  the  spectator  all  the  features  that 
are  generally  necessary  for  the  description  of 
that  class  of  remote  country  towns  of  which 
we  write.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  an 
ancient  Stone  Cross,  that  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  and  a  Fair  gTeen,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  common,  where  its  two  half-yearly 
fairs  are  held,  and  which  lies  at  the  west  end 
of  it,  there  is  little  or  nothing  else  to  be 
added.  The  fair  I  particularly  mention,  be- 
cause on  the  day  on  which  the  circumstances 
I  am  about  to  describe  occurred,  a  fair  was 
held  in  the  town,  and  upon  the  green  in 
question.  The  month  was  December — the 
day  stormy  and  uupropitious.  There  had 
been  a  deep  snow  and  hard  fi'ost  for  nearly 
three  weeks  before  ;  but  now  the  aspect  of 
the  white  earth  contrasted  wildly  with  the 
large  masses  of  black  clouds  which  hung 
motionless  in  the  air,  and  cast  a  dark  and 
gloomy  spirit  not  only  over  the  appearance 
of  inanimate  natui-e,  but  into  the  heart  of 
man  himself. 

About  noon,  just  when  the  whole  fair  had 
been  assembled,  the  storm  commenced  mth 
wind,  sleet,  and  rain.  Never  was  a  more 
striking  or  unexpected  change  produced.  Wo- 
men tucked  up,  neai'ly  to  the  knees,  their  gar- 
ments, soaked  -with  wet,  clinging  to  their 
bodies  and  limbs,  as  if  a  part  of  themselves 
— men  drenched  and  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin — all  splashing  through  the  slippery 
streets,  their  slioee  spouting  with  snow-broth 
— the  falling  of  tents— the  shouting  against 
the  loudness  of  the  storm,  in  order  to  be 
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heard — the  bleating  of  sheep,  lowing  of  cat- 
tle, the  deafening  and  wild  hum  of  con- 
fused noises — all,  when  added  to  the  roaring 
of  the  sweeping  blast,  the  merciless  pelting 
of  the  rain,  and  the  inclement  character  of 
the  whole  day,  presented  a  scene  that  was 
tempestuous  and  desolate  bej'ond  belief. 
Age,  decrepid  and  shivering — youth,  be- 
numbed and  stiffened  with  cold — rich  and 
poor,  man  and  woman,  all  had  evidently 
but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  shelter. 

Love,  charity,  amusement,  business,  were 
aU  either  disappointed  or  forced  to  suspend 
their  opei'ations,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Every  one  ran  or  walked  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  some  forenoon 
drunkard,  who  staggered  along  at  his  ease, 
with  an  eye  half  indolent  and  half  stupid, 
careless,  if  not  unconscious  of  the  wild  up- 
roar, both  elemental  and  otherwise,  by 
wliich  he  was  suiTounded. 

Nay,  the  very  beggars  and  impostors — to 
whom,  in  general,  severe  weather  on  such 
occasions  is  a  godsend,  as  it  presents  them 
to  theii'  feUow-creatures  in  a  more  pitiable 
aspect — were  glad  to  disperse.  In  truth,  the 
effect  of  the  storm  upon  them  was  perfectly 
miraculous.  Many  a  poor  creature,  bhnd 
from  birth  or  infancy,  was  gifted  with,  or 
restored  to  excellent  sight ;  the  maimed  were 
suddenly  cured — the  deaf  made  to  hear — 
the  dumb  to  speak — and  the  study  baccagh, 
or  cripple,  bounded  away,  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour,  cursing  the  whole  thing  as  a 
bad  spec — a  dead  failure. 

Solemn  assignations  of  long  promise,  rus- 
tic courtships,  and  earnest  match-makings, 
were  all  knocked  up,  unless  in  case  of  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  Time  and  place,  in  fact,  were  complete- 
ly forgotten  by  the  parties,  each  being  anxious 
only  to  secure  the  nearest  and  most  commo- 
dious shelter.  Nay,  though  ashamed  to 
write  it,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  some 
of  our  countrymen  were  ungaUant  enough, 
on  meeting  with  their  sweethearts,  faii'ly  to 
give  them  the  shp,  or  only  to  recognize 
them  with  a  kind  of  dreary  and  equivocal 
salutation,  that  might  be  termed  a  cross  be- 
tween a  wink  and  a  shiver.  Others,  how- 
ever, gallantly  and  magnanimously  set  the 
tempest  at  defiance,  or  blessed  their  stars 
for  sending  them  an  opportunity  of  sitting 
so  close  to  their  fair  inamoratas,  in  order  that 
theii-  loving  pressure  might,  in  some  degi'ee, 
aided  by  a  glass  of  warm  punch,  compensate 
the  sweet  creatures  for  the  unexpected 
drenching  they  had  got. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  there  is  no 
class  of  life  in  which  instances  of  great  virtue 
and  fortitude  may  not  be  found  ;  and  the 
justness  of  the  apothegm  was  fully  corrobora- 


ted here.  Cold,  bitter,  tempestuous,  and 
terrible  as  was  the  day,  amidst  rain,  wind, 
sleet,  and  hail,  there  might  be  seen,  in  a 
thoroughfare  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
cripple,  apparently  paralytic  from  the  middle 
down,  seated  upon  the  naked  street,  his  legf 
stretched  out  before  him,  hirpling  onward, 
by  alternately  twisting  his  miserable  body 
from  right  to  left ;  while,  as  if  the  softer  sex 
were  not  to  be  surpassed  in  feats  of  hardi- 
hood or  heroism,  a  tattered  creature,  in  the 
shape  of  woman,  without  cap,  shoe,  or  stock- 
ing, accompanied  by  two  naked  and  shiver- 
ing children,  whose  artificial  lamentations 
were  now  lost  in  those  of  natm-e,  proceeded 
up  the  street,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  beat- 
ing tempest,  attempting  to  sing  some  dismal 
ditty,  with  a  voice  which  resembled  the  im- 
agined shriekings  of  a  ghoul,  more  than  the 
accents,  of  a  human  being.  These  two  were 
the  only  individuals  who,  in  the  ti'ue  spuit 
of  hardened  imposture,  braved  all  the  fury 
of  the  elments  in  carrjoug  out  their  princi- 
ples— so  true  is  it,  that  a  rogue  Avill  often 
advance  farther  in  the  pursuit  of  a  knavish 
object,  than  an  honest  man  will  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  just  one.  To  them  may  be  added 
the  poor  fool  of  the  town,  Joe  Lockhart,  who 
from  his  cliildhood,  was  known  to  be  indiffer 
ent  to  all  changes  of  weather,  and  who  now, 
elated  by  the  festive  spirit  of  a  fair  day, 
moved  about  fi-om  j^lace  to  place,  without 
hat  or  shoe — neither  of  which  he  ever  wore 
— just  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  had 
been  a  day  in  the  month  of  June. 

If  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  however,  was 
injurious  to  the  general  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, there  was  one  class  to  whose  interests 
it  amply  contributed — I  mean  the  publicans, 
and  such  as  opened  shebeen  houses,  or  erect- 
ed refreshment  tents  for  the  occasion.  In  a 
great  portion  of  Ireland  there  are  to  be 
found,  in  all  fairs,  what  the  people  term 
spoileen  tents — that  is,  tents  in  which  fi-esh 
mutton  is  boiled,  and  sold  out,  with  bread 
and  soup,  to  all  customers.  I  know  not  how 
it  happens  ;  but  be  the  motive  or  cause  what  it 
may,  scarcely  any  one  ever  goes  into  a  spoi/een 
tent,  unless  in  a  mood  of  mirth  and  jocularity. 
To  eat  spoileen  seriously,  would  be  as  rai-e  a 
sight  as  to  witness  a  wife  dancing  on  her 
husband's  coffin.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed, 
to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  eating  of 
fi'esh  mutton  in  such  circumstances  is  al- 
ways associated  with  a  sj)irit  of  strong  ridi- 
cule and  humoi'.  At  all  events,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  mirth  that  is  always  to  be  found 
among  the  parties  who  frequent  such  tents. 
Fun,  laughter,  jest,  banter,  attack,  and  rep- 
artee fly  about  in  all  directions,  and  the  only 
sounds  heard  are  those  of  light-hearted  noisi* 
and  enjo^'ment 
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Perhaps  if  the  cause  of  this  were  closely 
traced,  it  might  be  found  to  consist  in  a 
sense  of  shame,  which  Paddy  good  humor- 
edly  attempts  to  laugh  away.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  pass 
through  life,  without  ever  tasting  beef  or 
mutton — a  circumstance  which  every  one 
acqu:iinted  with  the  coimtry  knows  to  be 
true.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  who  go  in  to  eat  spoileen,  are 
actuated  more  by  cmiosity  than  hunger,  in- 
asmiich  as  they  consist  of  such  persons  as 
have  never  tasted  it  before.  This,  therefore, 
being  generally  known,  and  each  possessing 
latent  consciousness  of  its  truth,  it  is  consid- 
ered best  to  take  the  matter  in  good  humor, 
and  escape  the  shame  of  the  thing,  together 
with  the  poverty  it  imphes,  by  turning  it 
into  ridicule  and  jest.  Tliis  indeed,  is  pretty 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  spoileen 
keeper's  obsei'vations  on  being  paid,  which  is 
usually — "Thank  you,  Barney;  you  may 
now  considher  yourself  a  gintleman  ;"  or  if 
n,  female — "  Long  life  to  you,  Bridget ;  you 
may  now  go  into  high  life  any  time." 

It  is  imuecessary  to  say,  that  on  the  day  in 
question,  the  sj)oileen  tents  were  crowded  to 
suifocation.  In  general  these  are  pretty 
large,  sometimes  one,  occasiouall}'  two  fires 
being  kept  in  each  ;  over  these,  placed  upon 
thi-ee  lai'ge  stones,  or  susj^ended  from  three 
poles,  imited  at  top,  is  the  pot  or  pots  in 
which  the  spoileen  is  boiled  ;  whilst  patiently 
in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  stand  the  poor  in- 
vaUd  sheep,  that  ^xo.  doomed,  as  necessity 
may  require,  to  furnish  forth  this  humorous 
entertainment. 

Tinith  to  tell,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
this  feast  is  a  comic  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  description  of  mutton  which  they  get 
is  badly  calculated  to  prejudice  honest  Paddy 
in  favor  of  that  food  in  general,  it  being  well 
knoAvn  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  sacrifice  falls  upon  disease,  poverty, 
and  extreme  old  age ;  or,  if  there  be  any 
manifestation  of  humanity  in  the  selection,  it 
is — that  while  the  tenderer  sex  is  spared,  the 
male  one  is  in  general  certain  to  be  made  the 
victim,  but  never  unless  when  he  has  been 
known  to  reach  a  most  patriarchal  length  of 
years.  Then  the  suddenness  of  the  act  which 
converts  a  portion  of  the  venerable  patriarch 
into  a  component  part  of  honest  Paddy,  is 
equally  remarkable  ;  for  it  generally  happens 
that  the  animal  now  standing  in  a  corner  of 
the  tent,  %vill  in  about  half  an  hour  be  under- 
going the  process  of  assimilation  in  his 
(Paddy's)  gastric  region.  The  elastic  quality 
of  the  meat  is  indeed  extraordinary,  and  such 
as,  with  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  does 
sometimes  render  Paddy's  treat  of  s'j)oileen  to 
his  sweetheai't  an  act  of  very  questionable 


giillantry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  life  richer  than  to  witness  a  tent 
of  spoileen  eaters  in  full  operation.  Tug- 
ging, pulling,  dragging,  tearing,  swinging 
of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  want  of  success, 
loss  of  temper,  fatigue  of  jaw,  recovery  of 
good  humor,  and  the  wolfish  rally,  mingled 
Avith  mock  curses,  loud  laughter,  shouting 
and  singing,  all  going  on  together,  are  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  this  most  original 
banquet. 

About  the  centre  of  the  town  stood  one  of 
those  houses  of  entertainment  which  holds 
rank  in  such  toA^Tis  as  a  second  rate  inn.  On 
the  day  in  question  it  was  painfully  over- 
crowded, and  such  was  the  hubbub  of  loud 
talk,  laughter,  singing,  roaring,  clattering  of 
pewter  pots,  and  thumping  of  tables,  that  iii 
was  almost  impossible  to  hear  or  understand 
anything  in  the  shape  of  conversation.  Tci 
this,  howevei',  there  was  one  exception.  A 
small  closet  simply  large  enough  to  hold  a 
table,  and  two  short  forms,  opened  fi'om  a 
room  above  stairs  looking  into  the  stable 
yard.  In  this  there  was  a  good  fire,  at  which 
sat  two  men,  being,  -uith  a  bed  and  small 
table,  nearly  as  many  as  it  was  capable  of 
holding  with  ease. 

One  of  these  was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered 
person,  a  good  deal  knock-kneed,  remarkably 
sallow  in  the  complexion,  with  brows  black 
and  beetling.  He  squinted,  too,  with  one 
eye,  and  what  between  this  circumstance,  a 
remai'kably  sharp  but  hooked  nose,  and  the 
lowering  brows  aforesaid,  there  was  alto- 
gether about  him  a  singular  expression  of 
acuteness  and  malignity.  In  every  sense  he 
was  a  person  against  whom  you  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  guai'd  yourself,  whether  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  intercourse  of  life  and  its  transactions,  oi- 
still  more  in  the  secret  workings  of  the  darker 
and  more  vindictive  passions.  He  was  what 
they  call  a  down-looking  man  ;  that  is,  one 
who  in  conversation  could  never  look  you 
straight  in  the  face,  which  fact,  together  with 
a  habit  of  quivering  observable  in  his  upj^er 
lip,  when  any  way  agitated,  gave  unquestion- 
able proof  that  his  cowardice  was  equal  to  his 
malignity,  as  his  treachery  was  to  both.  His 
age  might  be  about  fifty,  or,  perhaps  beyond 
it. 

The  other  was  a  tall  man,  well  featured,  of 
a  clear  fresh  complexion,  a  fine  blue  eye,  and 
altogether,  a  kind,  benevolent  expression  of 
countenance.  He  had  been  rather  stout,  but 
not  robust,  and  might,  jDerhaps,  at  the  time 
we  write  of,  be  about  the  same  age  as  his 
companion.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  re- 
spectability, well  dressed,  not  badly  educa- 
ted, and  on  the  present  occasion  wore  good 
broadcloth  and  top  boots.  The  contrast  be- 
tween him  and  the  other,   was  in  nothing 
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niDie  strikiug  than  the  honest,  joyous  spirit 
of  liis  laughter,  which  rang  clearly  and  mel- 
lowly on  your  ear,  leaving  behind  it  an  ex- 
pression of  candor,  light-heartedness,  and 
good  nature,  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  It's  idle  talk  to  speak  about  going  such 
a  day  as  this,"  observed  the  beetle-browed 
man,  who  stirred  up  the  fire  with  something 
that  passed  for  a  pokei',  in  reply  ;  "and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  upon  my  credit,  jMi-. 
M'Loughlin,  I'm  not  sorry  that  we  hapijeuecT 
to  meet!  You're  a  man  I've  a  sincere  regard 
for,  and  always  hatl — and  on  that  account 
we'll  have  something  more  to  drink."  So 
saying,  he  stamped  upon  the  floor,  which 
was  exacth'  over  the  l^ar,  in  order  that  some 
one  might  attend  them  with  the  liquor. 

**  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Val,"  replied  his  com- 
panion dryly,  "  for  your  good  opinion  of  me  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  deserve  it — eh?  ha,  ha,  ha. 
Well,  well,  let  us  have  some  drink,  as  you 
say,  at  all  events  ;  only  it  must  be  at  my  ex- 
pense as  well  as  the  rest.  Well,  sure  enough, 
you  were  the  devil's  whip-thong  in  your  day, 
and  if  you  haven't  repented  yet,  all  I  can  say 
is,  there  is  little  time  to  lose,  if  you  wish  to 
have  a  bright  look  up  at  the  last  day  " — 

"Ha,  ha,  go  on,  Mr.  M'Louglilin,  we  all 
know  you,  the  same  pleasant  fellow  you  ever 
were,  and  upon  my  credit,  as  good  a  compan- 
ion as  any  one  coidd  sit  with.  All  I  wish  is 
that  we  had  here  more  of  the  family  on  both 
sides,  that  the  boys  and  girls  might  have 
something  to  whisper  to  one  another." 

"  I  didn't  care  we  had,  Val,  my  boy  ;  but 
how  on  earth  will  we  get  home  ?  Indeed 
such  a  terrible  day  I've  seldom  seen,  for  many 
years." 

"  Faith,  it's  good  to  have  a  dry  roof  over 
our  heads,  and  a  warm  fire  before  us,  at  any 
rate.  There's  many  a  j)oor  half-drowned 
devil  in  the  fan-,  woiild  give  a  txifle  to  change 
places  with  us  ;  there  is,  upon  my  credit." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  refreshments  came 
in,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jDarties, 
who  felt  a  strong  sense  of  comfort,  on  con- 
trasting the  warmth  of  their  snug  little 
room  with  the  uproar  of  the  storm  that 
raged  without,  and  spent  its  fury  iipon  the 
cold,  bleak,  and  almost  deserted  streets. 

"I  am  glad,  indeed,  Mr.  M'Loughlin," 
continued  his  companion,  "  that  I  happened 
CO  meet  with  you  to-day — you  and  I  are  now 
neighbors,  and  surely  we  ought  to  live  like 
neighbors." 

"  Well,"  replied  M'Loughlin  dryly,  "and 
don't  we  do  so  ?  You  haven't  found  me 
troublesome  as  a  neighbor,  have  you  ?  Eh, 
Val,  my  man  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  "  certainly  I  have 
not — upon  my  credit  I  haven't,  an'  that's  what 


I  complain  of  ;  neither  you  nor  your  family 
associate  Avith  me  or  mine." 

"  Tut,  Val,  man,"  replied  M'Louglilin,  still 
in  the  same  di-y,  ironical  tone  as  before, 
"  surely  it's  not  long  since  you  came  to 
ruarch  us.  It's  only  two  years  and  a  half 
since  you  wormed  out  the  O'Hagans,  then 
the  fiu-m  lay  near  two  years  idle— ay — why, 
man,  you're  not  four  months  our  neighbor 
yet." 

"  No — not  all  out ;  still,  IShc.  M'Louglilin, 
somehow  you  don't  treat  me  or  my  family 
as  neighbors.  If  you  have  to  borrow  any- 
thing, no  matter  what  it  is,  you  never  come 
to  me  for  it.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
you  wanted  a  rope  to  pull  that  breeding  mare 
of  yours  out  of  the  drain — and  yet  you  sent 
past  me  near  half  a  mile,  up  to  Widow  Lene- 
han's  to  borrow  it." 

"Heavens  pity  you,  Val,  for  it's  a  hard 
case  ;  but  every  one  has  their  troubles,  and 
it  seems  you  are  not  without  your  own,  poor 
man— eh — ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — Well,  never  mind, 
my  friend  ;  you're  better  off  now  for  all  that, 
than  when  you  were  only  a  process-server  on 
the  estate  ;  however,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Val 
the  Vulture — you  see  I  can  be  neigiiborl}' 
sometimes — just  let  me  know  whenever  you 
stand  in  need  of  a  /ope — mark,  I  don't  say 
whenever  you  deserve  it — -and  may  I  never 
taste  worse  liquor  than  this,  but  you  shall 
have  it  with  right  good  will,  hoping  still  that 
you'll  make  a  proper  use  of  it — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Come,  man,  in  the  mean  time  take  your  liquor, 
an'  don't  look  as  if  you'd  eat  me  without 
salt  ;  for  I  tell  you  if  you  tried  it,  3'ou'd  find 
Brian  M'Loughlin  a  tougher  morsel  than  you 
imagine." 

"If  anybody  else  spoke  to  me  in  the  style 
you  do,  Brian,  I'd  not  be  apt  to  overlook  it ; 
upon  my  credit  and  reputation  I  would  not." 

"  No,  but  you'd  look  roimd  it  may  be,  ha  ! 
ha !  ha  !  but  go  on,  Vulture,  who  minds  what 
I  say  ?  " 

"Nobody,  to  be  sure,  because  you  make 
one  laugh  whether  they  will  or  not." 

"  Faith,  Vulture  dear,  and  that's  what  no- 
body can  tax  you  with  ;  or  if  you  do,  it's  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth  you  do  it— and 
they  say  that  same  is  but  indifferent  mirth, 
Val." 

"I  wish,  Brian,  you  Avould  sometimes 
speak  seriously,  and  besides,  you're  always 
hard,  too  hard,  upon  me.  Anything  I  did 
harshly,  it  was  always  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty." 

"Nevermind,  Val,  the  fewer  of  those  old 
sores  you  rip  up,  the  better  for  yourself — I'm 
not  going  to  put  you  through  your  catechism 
about  them.  If  you're  wise,  let  byegones  be 
byegones  ;  take  that  advice  from  me.  "NMiat- 
ever  tricks  you  may  have  practised,  you're 
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now  a  wealthy  man,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  world  will  help  you  forget  them,  if  you 
keep  your  toe  in  your  pump." 

''I  am  a  wealthy  man,  and  can  set  the 
•world  at  defiance,  if  it  goes  to  that  ;  yes, 
Brian,  a  wealthier  man  than  the  world  thinks 
— and  as  I  said,  I  defy  it." 

"  Faith,  and  you  needn't,  for  the  world 
won't  put  you  to  that  trouble,  at  least  a  great 
part  of  it,  if  you  were  ten  times  the  vultui-e 
you  ai-e,  so  long  as  you  have  a  full  purse. 
Eh,  do  you  perceive  me  ?  ha !  ha !  ha  !  " 
"Weil,  damn  the  devil,  heaven  pardon  me 

for  swearing,  for  it's  a  thing  I  hate " 

" And  yet,   many   a  fat   oath   you've 

bolted  in  youi-  time.  Now  on  the  nick  of 
your  conscience,  Val  darling,  how  many 
Bibles  dill  you  wear  out,  by  a  long  and  hon- 
est course  of  hard  swearing  ? — eh — ha  !  ha  ! 
ha ! " 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Brian,  I  see  there  is  Httle 
use  in  speaking  to  you,  or  being  angry  with 
you  ;  you  ai'e  a  devilish  pleasant  hearty  fel- 
low, only  something  a  little  too  rough  about 
the  tongue." 

"  Never  mind,  Val,  by  all  accounts  it  would 
be  easy  to  reckon  them  ;  but  seriously,  is  it 
time  that  the  lower  joint  of  your  right  thumb 
is  horny,  in  consequence  of  having  caught 
the  character  of  your  conscience  fi'om  having 
kissed  it  so  often  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  Brian,  go  on  ;  to  be  sure  it  is ; 
they  may  say  what  they  Uke — I  am  not  de- 
pending upon  them,  and  I  care  httle.  But 
now,  Brian,  there  is  one  thing  I  vrill  say,  and 
I  have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
saying  it." 

"  That's  my  bully,  out  with  it ;  don't  be 
dashed,  Val,  you'll  get  over  your  modesty  ; 
upon  my  credit  you  will — ha !  ha !  ha !  " 

"  D — n  it,  you  can't  be  serious  for  a  min- 
ute ;  but  no  mattei-,  I  will  out  with  it — here's 
your  health  and  fireside,  in  the  mean  time  !  " 
Brian  merely  nodded  in  reply,  but  said 
nothing.  "  Now  you  know,  Brian,  youi'  farm 
and  mine  lie  very  snugly  beside  one  another  ; 
observe  that  that's  ivhat  I  begin  viith." 

"Very  good." 

"  Again,  your  family  and  mine  live  very 
close  to  one  another,  too." 

"  Vei-y  good." 

"Now,  Avhat  if  part  of  the  farms,  and  part 
of  the  families  were  to  become  united,  and 
get  spliced  together,  eh  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  very  good." 

"Weil,  but  do  you  really  think  so,  Bri- 
an?" 

"Go  on,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  hear 
more  of  it ;  state  your  case,  as  you  say  at  the 
sessions." 

"  Well,  then,  there's  your  daughter  Mary, 
a  handsome  giii,   and,  by  all  accounts,  as 


good  as  she  is  handsome — and  there's  mj 
son  Phil,  who,  excepting  the  cast  * — is — but, 
at  any  rate,  if  he's  no  beauty,  he's  a  stout 
young  fellow,  for  you  know  yourself  that  that 
little  closeness  about  the  knees  is  always  s 
sign  of  strength." 

"  That  httle  closeness,  Val ! — Avhy,  Vulture 
darling,  isn't  one  knee  sugar  candy,  and  the 
other  licking  it  ? — but  go  on,  it's  not  bad  for 
so  far,  go  on  ;  upon  my  credit  it's  not." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it  for  so  far — then 
seriously,  what  would  you  think  of  a  mar- 
riage between  them  ?  " 

"  Devil  a  prettier  move  you  could  make, 
Val.  As  you  say,  the  farms  and  the  families 
lie  convenient  to  one  another — and  I  don't 
see  what's  to  prevent  your  proposal  fi'om 
being  realized.  You'll  do  well  for  Phil,  of 
course — for  although  he  has  the  squint  in 
both  eyes,  instead  of  only  in  one,  Uke  your- 
self— and  is  twisted  very  much  about  the 
knees,  more  than  j^ou  are  a  good  deal— still, 
Val — neighbor  Val,  as  I  now  may  call  you — 
he  is  a  stout,  left-legged,  round-shouldered 
blade  ;  and  I  question  whether  the  red  poW 
does  not  become  him  better  than  a  black  one 
like  yours  would." 

"  Why  I  grant  you,  Brian,  that  he  looks 
better  on  horseback  than  on  foot,  and  w^hen 
mounted  on  'Handsome  Harry,'  with  top 
boots  and  spurs,  it's  not  on  every  highway 
you  could  meet  his  equal." 

"  Devil  a  Ue  in  that,  Val — nor  a  boy  better 
made  to  ride  or  shoot  round  a  corner  you 
could  not  meet  in  Europe — but  never  mind  ; 
go  on,  Val — go  on,  my  friend  ;  no,  faith,  on 
hill  or  in  hollow,  it  woiild  not  be  easy  to 
match  him." 

"  He'd  make  an  excellent  good  husband." 

"  He  would  not  be  your  son  if  he  did  not 
—well?" 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
I  know  where  the  blame  would  he — your 
daughter  will  not  be  the  shrew  and  scold  to 
him  that  my  bhster  was  to  me — upon  my 
credit  she  won't." 

"  Devil  a  lie  in  that  either,  Val — well,  well 
— oh !  I'll  take  my  oath  she  won't." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  and  she  might  not  be 
very  happy  together — you  are  able  to  do 
handsomely  for  her,  as  report  goes." 

"  And  willing,  Val,  and  a  bad  father  I'd  be. 
if  I  were  not." 

"  Well  then,  Brian,  so  far  all  looks  fair, 
and  devilish  glad  I  am  that  I  broached  the 
thing  at  once.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  neighborhood — 
upon  my  credit  I  have." 

"  Faith,  and  so  am  I  glad  of  it — but  what's 
to  be  done  next,  Val  darling  ?  " 

*  Squint. 
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•'  Why  the  less  time  that's  lost  upon  it  the 
better — we  must  bring  the  youngsters  to- 
gether till  they  get  acquainted — then  we  can 
have  another  meeting,  and  settle  the  match 
out  of  hand.  Did  you  ever  see  Phil  on 
'  Handsome  Harry  ? '  " 

"  Didn't  I  ? — to  be  sure  I  did — and  upon 
my  word,  Val,  he's  a  credit  to  the  horse  he 
rides,  as  the  horse  is  to  him — a  comely  cou- 
ple they  are  in  truth.  But,  Val,  or  neighbor 
Val,  as  I  now  may  call  you,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  better  to  wind  uj^  this  business 
now  that  our  hand's  in  for  it  ?  Let  us  hear 
what  you'll  do,  and  I'll  follow  you  on  my 
part,  for  there's  no  use  in  losing  time  about 
it — upon  my  credit  there's  not." 

"  What  would  you  think,  then,  of  the  farm 
we're  in  now — that  is,  the  O'Hagan  prop)erty, 
as  you  caU  it  ?  Suppose  I  gave  him  that, 
what  will  you  come  down  with  for  the  girl  ? 
I  know  it  can't  be  under  three  hundred — 
come,  say  three  hundred,  and  it's  a  match." 

"  Tlu'ee  hundred  !  Oh  !  Val,  you're  too 
soft- — too  moderate — too  mild — indeed  you 
are — why  three  hundred  would  be  nothing 
against  the  O'Hagan  property,  as  you  caL  it 
— and,  indeed,  I  don't  intend  to  put  my 
daughter  off  under  five  hundred,  and  that's 
nearly  double  what  three  is — eh,  Val,  what 
do  you  say,  upon  your  credit  now  ?  " 

"Faith,  I'll  not  quarrel  with  you  if  you 
make  it  six  or  eight." 

"Well  now,"  said  M'Louglilin,  rising  up, 
whilst  his  honest  features  wei'e  lit  with  in- 
dignation, "this  joke  or  this  impudence  on 
your  part,  has  gone  far  enough^listen  to 
me.  What  did  I  or  my  family  do,  I  ask  my 
own  conscience  in  the  name  of  God — what 
sin  did  we  commit — whom  did  we  oppress — 
whom  did  we  rob — whom  did  we  persecute 
— that  a  scoundrel  Uke  you,  the  bastard 
spawn  of  an  unj)rincipled  profligate,  remark- 
able only  for  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
blasphemy — what,  I  say,  did  I  and  my  family 
do,  that  you,  his  son,  who  were,  and  are  to 
this  day,  the  low,  mean,  willing  scourge  of 
every  oppressor,  the  agent  of  their  crimes — 
the  instrument  of  their  villianies — yoii  who 
undermined  the  honest  man — who  sold  and 
betrayed  the  poor  man— who  deceived  and 
misled  the  widow  and  her  orphans,  and  rose 
upon  their  ruin — who  have  robbed  your  em- 
ployers as  well  as  those  you  were  employed 
against — a  double  traitor — steeped  in  treach- 
ery, and  perjured  a  thousand  times  to  the 
core  of  your  black  and  deceitful  heart — what 
crime,  I  say  again,  did  I  or  mine  commit — 
that  we,  whose  name  and  blood  has  been 
without  a  stain  for  a  thousand  years,  should 
suffer  the  insult  that  you  now  have  offered 
us — eh,  look  me  in  the  face  now  if  you  can, 
and  answer  me  if  you  are  able  ?  " 


M'Loughlin,  as  he  concluded,  calmly  fold- 
ed his  arms,  and  looked  at  his  comj^auion 
resolutely  but  sternly.  The  other,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  certainly  raise  his  head,  and  fix 
his  evil  eye  upon  him  for  a  moment — it 
dropped  after  a  single  glance  ;  in  truth,  he 
quailed  before  M'Loughlin;  his  upper  lip, 
as  usual,  quivered — his  brow  lowered,  and 
looked  black  as  midnight,  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  his  face  became  the  color  of  ashes.  In 
fact,  that  while  smile,  which  is  known  to  be 
the  very  emblem  of  cowardice  and  revenge, 
sat  upon  his  countenance,  stamping  upon  it 
at  once  the  character  of  the  spectre  and  the 
demon — a  being  to  be  both  feared  and 
hated. 

"  Well,  Brian  M'Loughlin,"  returned  the 
other,  "hear  me." 

"Don't  dare  to  Brian  me,  sir,"  retm-ned 
M'Loughlin  ;  "I'm  a  very  humble  man,  and 
ought  to  be  an  humble  man,  for  I  know  well 
what  a  sinner  I  am  before  God — but  for  all 
that,  and  if  it  were  against  even  religion  it- 
self— I  feel  too  proud  to  suffer  you  to  spesak 
to  me  as  you  do — no — don't  Brian  me,  but 
listen  and  let  me  show  you  what  you  are, 
and  what  you  have  been  ;  I  can't  say  what 
vou  liiill  be,  that  does  not  he  with  any  but 
God." 

"Well,"  said  M'Clutchy,  "go  on;  I  now 
can  hear  you,  and  what  is  more,  I  wish  to 
hear  you — and  whisper — .spm^■  your  loorst." 

It  is  said,  that  both  cowardice  and  despair 
have  their  courage,  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  manner  and  action  of  this  man,  that  he 
now  felt  actuated  by  some  vague  feeling  re- 
sembling that  which  we  have  described.  He 
rose  up  and  said, 

"  Brian  M'Loughlin,  do  you  think  I  ever 
can  forget  this  ?  " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,"  said 
M'Loughlin,  "  look  me  in  the  face,  I  say,  and 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it.  I'm  a  man, 
and  an  honest  man,  and  thei-e's  no  treachery 
about  me." 

The  stei-nness  with  which  he  sj)oke,  made 
the  other  quail  again. 

"There  was  little  in  it,"  he  replied,  in  a 
rebuked  but  cold  and  malignant  spirit;  "I 
didn't  think  you  were  so  violent.  I  bore  a 
great  deal  from  you  this  day.  Mi".  ]\I'Lough- 
lin — a  great  deal,  indeed,  and  so  patiently 
as  I  bore  it  too  ;  upon  my  credit  I  did." 

M'Loughlin  made  no  reply,  but  stamped 
on  the  floor,  in  order  to  bring  up  some  per- 
son to  whom  he  might  pay  the  reckon- 
ing. 

"You  need  not  stamp,"  said  the  other, 
"  this  is  my  share  of  the  reckoning." 

"  Your  share,  no  :  I  told  you  before,  it 
must  not  be  yours.  T  wouldn't  have  it  said, 
that  bit  or  sup,  paid  for  by  your  ill-gotten 
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wealth,  sbould  ever  cross  my  lips  —  no, 
no." 

The  waiter,  or  rather  waitress,  a  red-haired, 
bai'efooted  weuch,  uow  came  up. 

"Here,"  said  M'Loughliu,  "  tiike  the  re- 
freshmects  we've  had  last  out  of  that,  and 
keep  the  change  to  yourself.  I  have  settled 
what  we've  had  before,  as  well  as  this." 

"  And  wliy  not  allow  me  to  settle  for  this?  " 
asked  M'Clutchy. 

"  Because,"  rej^lied  this  honest  and  resi^ect- 
able  man,  "  I  could  not  swallow  a  thimbleful 
of  anything  pjud  for  by  your  money  ;  what 
is  it  ?  If  I  did  I  would  di-eam  for  weeks  of 
all  that  you  have  done,  or  if  I  didn't  di-eam, 
the  sorrows  and  the  wrongs  of  my  neai*  rela- 
tive, "Widow  O'Hagan  and  her  family,  would 
prevent  me  fi'om  sleei:)ing  ;  the  Kellys  that 
you've  diiven  to  beggary — The  Gormleys 
that  you  got  put  out — good  God  !  and  who 
now  holds  theii'  places?  Youi-  owoi  cousin.- 
It's  useless,  however,  to  mention  aU  you've 
done.  You,  Yal  the  Yulture,  as  the  people 
call  you,  are  one  of  those  scourges  that  rise 
and  flourish  upon  tJie  distresses  of  the  poor, 
and  the  injustice  that  you  yourself  biing 
uj^on  them  by  your  falsehood  and  calumny  ; 
and  all  because  the  property  they  live  on  is 
neglected  by  those  v^ho  have  a  right  to  look 
after  it.  Ay,  there  is  another  of  your  white 
and  cowardly  laughs.  Well,  you  know  that 
there  is  not  a  neglected  estate  in  the  countiy 
but  can  produce  another  vulture  like  your- 
self. Inlaying  the  same  heartless  pranks  upon 
the  poor  people — hing,  misrepresenting, 
Bwaggei'ing  over  and  robbing  them,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  merely  because 
you  think  there  is  no  one  to  bring  you  to  an 
account. 

"Now  go  home,"  he  added,  "and  when 
next  you  want  to  get  a  wife  for  your  spank- 
ing son,  that's  likely  to  become  a  squireen 
upon  our  hands,  don't  come  to  Brian 
M'Louglilin,  who  knows  you  from  the  par- 
ing of  tlie  nails  to  the  core  of  the  heart." 

il'Clutchy  looked  at  him  and  laughed 
again  ;  "  before  you  go,  at  all  events,"  he  re- 
phed,  "I  hope  you  remember  the  ob.serva- 
tion  I  matie  when  I  introduced  the  dis- 
course." 

"I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  M'Loughlin,  "  but 
I  suppose  you  will  let  us  liear  it." 

"  I  will,"  rejjlied  Val,  and  his  brow  dark- 
ened as  before.  "  It  was  this — your  fai-m  and 
mine  he  verj'  snugly  together — observe,  I 
said,  '  ihaCa  what  1  ber/in  with  ' — didn't  I  say 
that?" 

"You  did,  and  now  what  else  do  you 
say?" 

"  The  very  same  thing—///*?/  your  farm  and 
mine  lie  ioiiKjlij  together — and  mark  me,  Mr. 
M'Loughhn " 


"I  do — oh,  ui)on  my  credit  I  do — ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

"  TJicn  thuCs  xvlud  l  end  with." 

"Ah,"  replied  M'Loughlin  indignantly, 
"  you  think  you  have  the  ball  at  your  own 
foot,  now  that  old  Topertoe  is  gone,  and  his 
son  has  made  you  his  under  agent.  A  nice 
job  indeed  it  was,  that  transformed  old 
ekuuken  Tom  Topertoe  into  LordCumber, 
and  made  his  son,  the  presenf^"TErof(i7  too 
proud  to  live  on  his  ovrn  estate.  However. 
Id  be  glad  to  see  the  honest  man  that  ever 
envied  the  same  old  Tom  his  title,  when  we 
all  know  that  he  got  it  for  selling  his  coun- 
try. As  for  you.  Vulture,  I  defy  and  despise 
you ;  when  my  rent's  due,  thank  God  I  am 
able  to  pay  it,  so  \o\\  may  do  your  worst. 
^Vhile  Mr.  Hickman's  over  you,  the  tenants 
have  some  protection,  in  spite  of  your  •vil- 
lainy, you  unprincipled  scoundrel." 

"  Ova*  farms  lie  snugly  together,  ]Mr. 
M'Louglilin,  and  tliaCs  what  I  end  icith." 

It  was  from  the  towoi  of  Castle  Cumber, 
which  we  have  described  at  the  opening  of 
our  naiTative,  that  old  Tom  Topertoe,  a 
squire  of  the  true  Irish  kidney,  took  his 
title.  Topertoe,  or  Lord  Castle  Cumber,  as 
w^e  must  now  caU  him,  like  many  others,  had 
the  high  honor  of  being  a  Union  Lord — that 
is  to  say  his  attachment  to  his  principles  was 
so  st.^ady,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  his 
coun':ry  for  a  title,  and  we  ma}^  add,  some- 
thin.^'  besides.  It  is  not  our  intention,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
either  the  union  or  its  repeal ;  but  in  justice 
to  truth  and  honor,  or,  i^erhaps,  we  should 
rather  say,  fi-aud  and  profligacy,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit,  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  all  history,  an}'  pohti- 
cal  negotiation  based  upon  such  rank  and 
festering  corruption,  as  was  the  legislative 
union.  Had  the  motives  Avhich  actuated  the 
English  government  towards  this  countiy 
been  piu'e,  and  influenced  by  principles  of 
equality  and  common  justice,  they  would 
never  have  had  recourse  to  such  unparalleled 
profligacy.  This  is  self-evident,  for  those 
who  seek  an  honorable  end  will  scorn  to  ob- 
tain it  liy  foul  and  dishonorable  means.  The 
conduct  of  England,  therefore,  in  this  base 
and  shameless  traffic,  is  certainly  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  her  ultimate  policy — a 
policy  blacker  in  the  very  simphcity  of  its 
iniquity  tlian  its  worst  enemies  can  paint  it, 
and  so  obvious  in  its  character,  that  w-e  ques= 
tion  whether  a  man  could  be  found,  of  ordi- 
nary informntion,  belonging  to  am/  j^arty, 
capable  at  tliis  moment  of  deliberately  and 
conscientiously  defending  it,  so  far  as  joer- 
tains  to  this  transaction.  But  enough  of 
this. 

Before  the  union,  old  Topertoe  was  master 
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oi  tiu'ee  votes — that  is,  be  sat  liimseK  for  the 
county,  and  returned  members  for  two  bor- 
oughs. He  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
Pater  Nosier  Tom — not  fi'om  any  disposition 
to  devotion  ;  but  because,  whether  in  parHa- 
ment,  on  the  hustings,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
else,  he  never  made  a  speech  longer  than  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  And  yet,  short  as  it  was,  it 
generaUy  puzzled  the  shrewdest  and  most 
sagacious  of  his  audience  to  understand  it. 
Still,  though  not  without  his  faults,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  bad  landlord,  as  landlords 
went.  'Tis  true  he  was  fond  of  his  wine  and 
of  his  wench — as  a  proof  of  which,  it  was 
well  known  that  he  seldom  or  ever  went  to 
bed  with  less  than  four  or  five  bottles  under 
his  belt ;  and  as  touching  the  latter,  that  he 
had  two  agents  in  pay  to  cater  for  his  pas- 
sions. In  both  these  propen-sities  he  was 
certainly  countenanced  by  the  usages  and 
moral  habits  of  the  times  ;  and  the  truth  is, 
he  gTCw  rather  popular  than  otherwise,  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  them.  He  was  bluif. 
boisterous,  and  not  ill-natured — one  of  that 
bygone  class  w^ho  would  horsewhip  a  tenant 
to-day  and  fight  a  duel  for  him  to-morrow. 
Above  all  things,  he  resided  on  his  estate, 
knew  all  his  tenantry'  by  name  and  person, 
and  contracted,  by  degi-ees,  a  kind  of  anoma- 
lous attachment  for  them,  merely  because 
they  were  his  projoerty,  and  voted  and  fought 
for  him  at  elections,  and  often  fought  loifh 
him  touching  their  relative  positions  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Indeed,  we  question 
wliether  he  would  not  enter  into  a  quaiTel  as 
readily  for  a  tenant  as  he  would  for  a  favor- 
ite dog  or  horse  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  to  do  him  justice,  he  laid  nearly 
as  much  value  on  the  one  as  on  the  other — 
a  circumstance  which  we  dare  say  several  of 
our  modem  landlords,  both  resident  and  ab- 
sentee, will  consider  as,  on  our  pai't,  a  good- 
humored  stretch  of  fiction. 

His  speech  at  elections  absolutely  became 
a  proverb  in  the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  when 
we  remember  the  good-natured  license  of 
the  times,  as  many  still  may,  together  -^ith 
the  singular  blending  of  generosity  and  vio- 
lence, horsewhipping  and  protection,  mirth 
and  mischief  which  characterized  the  bearing 
of  such  men  as  Toi:)ertoe,  we  are  fain  to 
think,  to  vai-y  the  proverb  a  little,  that  he 
might  have  spoken  more  and  fared  worse. 

"  Here  I  am  again,  ye  blaggards  ;  your 
own  ould  Topertoe,  that  never  had  a  day's 
illness,  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  it.  Damn 
your  bloods,  ye  affectionate  rascals,  sure  you 
love  me,  and  I  love  you,  and  't  isn't  Gully 
Preston  (his  opponent)  that  can  cut  our 
loves  in  two.  No,  boys,  he's  not  the  blade 
to  do  that,  at  any  rate  !  Hun-a  then,  ye 
vagabones ;    ould  Tom  Topertoe  for   ever ! 


He  loves  his  bottle  and  his  wench,  and  will 
make  any  rascal  quiver  on  a  daisy  that  would 
dare  to  say  bow  to  your  blankets.  Now, 
GuUy  Preston,  make  a  sj^eech— if  you  can  ! 
Hurra  for  Tom  Toj^ertoe,  that  never  had  a 
day's  illness,  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  it ! 
and  don't  hsten  to  Gully  Preston,  boys! 
Hurra ! " 

This  speech,  fi-om  which  he  never  varied, 
was  waited  for  at  elections  with  a  vehemence 
of  mirth  and  a  force  of  popularity  which  no 
eloquence  brought  against  him  could  with- 
stand. Indeed,  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  it  alone  returned  him,  for  when  upon  an 
occasion  of  considerable  doubt  and  difficulty, 
the  two  parties  of  the  county  haring  been 
considered  as  equally  balanced,  he  vras  ad- 
vised by  some  foolish  friend,  or  enemy  in 
disguise,  to  addi'ess  them  in  a  serious  speech, 
the  consequences  were  near  proving  d'.  jas- 
trous  to  his  interests.  "When  he  commenced 
— "Gentlemen — upon  an  occasion  of  such 
important  difficulty  " — there  was  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  a  dead  silence — that  of 
astonishment — Topertoe,  however,  who  had 
stuck  fast,  was  obliged  to  commence  again — 
"Gentlemen — upon  an  occasion  of  such — " 
but  it  would  not  do,  the  groaning,  shouting, 
hooting,  and  yelhng,  were  deafening  for 
some  minutes,  much  to  the  gratification  oi 
his  opponent.  At  length  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  pause,  and  several  voices  shouted 
out — "what  the  divil  do  you  mane,  Tom?" 
"He's  showin'  the  garran  bane  at  last," 
shouted  another — "  desartin'  his  colors  !  " — 
"  oh  !  we're  gintlemen  now  it  seems,  an'  not 
his  own  blaggards,  as  we  used  to  be — Tiper- 
toe's  vagabones  that  stood  by  him — oh  no  ! 
Tom,  to  hell  wid  you  and  your  gintlemen — 
tkree  cheers  for  Gully  Preston  ! " 

Tom  saw  it  was  nearly  over  with  him,  and 
Preston's  hopes  ran  high.  "Aisy,  boys," 
said  the  otner,  resuming  his  old,  and,  indeed, 
his  natural  manner — "  Aisy,  ye  vagabones — 
Topertoe's  ould  sjDeech  for  ever !  Here  I  am 
again,  ye  blaggards,  that  never  had  a  da^^'s 
illness  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  it !  "  itc,  itc. 
This  was  enough,  the  old  feeling  of  fun  and 
attachment  kindled  up — the  multitude  joined 
him  in  his  speech,  precisely  as  a  popular 
singer  is  joined  by  the  gods  of  the  upper 
galleiy  in  some  favorite  air,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  concluded,  than  the  cheering,  throwing 
up  of  hats,  and  huzzaing,  gave  ample  i>roof 
that  he  had  completely  recovered  his  lost 
gi-ound,  and  set  himself  right  with  the  peo- 
ple. 

Such  is  a  brief  of  old  Topertoe,  the  first 
Lord  of  Castle  Cumber,  who,  by  the  way, 
did  not  wear  his  honors  long,  the  gout,  to 
which  he  was  a  mart;\-r,  having  taken  him 
fi'om  under  his  coronet  before  he  had  it  a 
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year  on  his  brow.  He  was  oue  of  the  men 
pecuhar  to  his  times,  or  rather  who  aided  in 
shaping  them  ;  easy,  full  of  strong  but  gross 
impulses,  (piick  find  outrageous  in  resent- 
ment, but  possessed  of  broad  uncouth  humor, 
and  a  sudden  obUvion  of  his  passion.  With- 
out reading  or  education — he  was  co  u-se, 
seusud,  ciu-eless,  and  extravagant,  liaving  no 
stronger  or  pixrer  princijDle  to  regulate  him 
than  that  wliich  originated  in  liis  passions  or 
his  necessities.  Of  shame  or  moral  sanction 
he  knew  nothing,  and  consequently  held 
himself  amenable  to  the  world  on  two  points 
t,nly — the  laws  of  duelhug  and  those  of  gam- 
ing. He  would  take  an  insult  £rom  no  man, 
and  idways  paid  his  gambling  debts  with 
honor  ;  but  beyond  that,  he  neither  feared 
nor  cared  for  anything  in  this  world — and 
being  a  member  of  the  Hellfire  Club,  he  did 
not  beheve  in  the  other.  In  fact  he  was  the 
very  man  on  whose  joecuhar  temperament 
and  character  a  corrupt  and  -nily  jjolitician 
might  expect  to  imjDress  his  own  priucij^les 
with  success.  Topertoe  was  consequently 
not  only  the  very  man  to  sell  his  country, 
but  to  sell  it  at  the  highest  price,  and  be 
afterwards  the  first  to  laugh,  as  he  did,  at  his 
OAvn  cori-uption. 

Of  his  eldest  son,  who  of  course  succeeded 
to  his  rank  and  property,  there  is  not  so 
much  to  be  said  at  present,  because  he  will 
appear,  to  some  extent,  as  an  actor  in  our 
drama.  It  is  enough  then  to  say  hexe  that 
he  inherited  his  father's  vices,  purged  of  their 
vulgarity  and  gi'ossness,  without  a  single 
particle  of  his  uncertain  and  capricious  good 
natui-e.  In  his  manners  he  appeai-ed  more 
of  the  gentleman  ;  was  hvely,  shallow,  and 
versatile  ;  but  having  been  educated  at  an 
English  school  and  an  English  college,  he 
felt,  or  afl'ected  to  feel,  all  the  fashionable 
prejudices  of  the  day  and  of  his  class  against 
his  native  country.  He  was  an  absentee  from 
both  pride  and  inclination,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  he  knew  but  Uttle  of 
Ireland,  and  that  little  was  strongly  to  its  dis- 
advantage. 

Another  brother  there  was,  whose  unpre- 
tending chai-acter  requires  little  else  than 
merely  that  he  should  be  named.  The 
honorable  Alexander  Topertoe,  who  was  also 
educated  in  England,  from  the  moment  his 
father  stained  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
honor  of  tlieir  family  by  receiving  a  title  and 
twenty  thousfmd  pounds,  as  a  brilie  for  his 
three  votes  against  a  native  paiiiament — 
hung  his  head  in  mortification  and  shame, 
and  having  experienced  at  all  times  little  else 
than  neglect  from  his  father  and  ])rother,  he 
hurried  soon  afterwards  to  the  continent  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  light  i)ur8e,  whei'e  for 
the  present  we  must  leave  him. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CliriHtmn  Forgiveness — Birth  and  Origin  of  Mr. 
MH'lutchi/ — Mr.  Hickmnn^  the  Head  Agent— 
Darby  G'Driu,  the  Bailiff— And  an  Inatructict 
Dialogue. 

Time,  which  passes  mth  a  slow  but  certain 
pace,  had  already  crept  twice  around  his 
yearly  circle  since  the  fair  already  described 
in  the  iovm  of  Castle  Cumber.  The  lapse  oi 
three  years,  however,  had  made  no  change 
whatsoever  in  the  heart  or  principles  of  Mr. 
Valentine  M'Clutchy,  although  he  had  on  his 
external  manner  and  bearing.  He  now  as- 
sumed more  of  the  gentleman,  and  endea- 
vored to  impress  himseK  upon  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  as  a  person  of 
great  authority  and  importance.  One  morn- 
ing after  the  period  just  mentioned  liad 
elapsed,  he  and  his  graceful  son,  "  IVIister 
Phil,"  wei-e  sitting  in  the  parlor  of  Constitu- 
tion Cottage,  for  so  they  were  pleased  to 
designate  a  house  which  had  no  jDretension 
whatever  to  that  unpretending  appellation. 

"  So  father,"  said  Phil,  "j'ou  don't  forget 
that  such  was  the  treatment  M'Loughhn  gave 
you  !  ■' 

"  Why,  I  remember  it,  Phil ;  but  you 
know,  Phil,  I'm  a  patient  and  a  forgiving 
man  notwithstanding  ;  you  know  that  Phil ; 
— ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"That  was  certainly  the  worst  case  came 
across  us  yet,"  replied  the  son,  "  none  of  the 
rest  ventured  to  go  so  far,  even  when  you 
had  less  powar  than  you  have  now." 

"I  t'idn't  tell  you  all,  Phil,"  continued 
the  fatlier,  f  jllowing  up  the  same  train  of 
thought. 

"  And  why  not,"  said  Phil,  "  why  should 
you  conceal  anything  fi-om  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  think 
you  have  heard  enough  for  the  present." 

The  fact  Avas,  that  M'Clutchy 's  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  contained  in  M'Loughlin's 
indignant  reproaches,  was  such  as  prevented 
him  from  repeating  them,  even  to  his  son, 
knowing  right  well  that  had  he  done  so  tliey 
could  not  exactly  have  looked  each  other  in 
the  face  ^vithout  sensations  regarding  their 
own  conduct,  which  neither  of  them  wished  to 
avow.  There  is  a  hj'pocris}-  in  villainy  some- 
times so  deep  that  it  cannot  bear  to  repeat 
its  o\\-n  iniqiaity,  even  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  are  aware  of  it,  and  in  tliis  j)i-edicament 
stood  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 

"Maybe  he  has  relented,"  said  Phil,  "or 
that  he  wiU  give  me  his  pretty  daughter  yet 
— and  you  know  they  have  the  cash.  The 
linen  manufactorj'  of  M'Loughlin  and  Harman 
is  flourishing." 

"No,  no,  Phil,"  replied  the  father,  "you 
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juust  give  her  up — that's  past — but  no  matter, 
111  forgive  him." 

Phil  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  "  Come, 
come,  father,  "  said  he,  "  be  original — that 
last  is  a  touch  of  M'Slime — -of  honest  Solo- 
mon. Keep  back  the  forgiveness  3'et 
avphile,  may  be  they  may  come  round — be- 
gad, and  upon  my  honor  and  rejiutation,  I 
shouldn't  -^ish  to  lose  the  gu-1— no,  father, 
don't  forgive  them  yet  awhile." 

"  Phil,  we'll  do  better  for  you,  boy — don't 
be  a  fool,  I  say,  but  have  sense — I  tell  you 
what,  Phil,"  continued  his  father,  and  his 
face  assumed  a  ghastly,  deadly  look,  at  once 
dark  and  pallid,  "  listen  to  me  ; — 111  forgive 
him,  Phil,  iintil  the  nettle,  the  chick-weed, 
the  burdock,  the  fulsome  preshagh,  the 
black  fungus,  the  slimiest  weed  that  gi'ows — 
aye,  till  the  gi'een  mould  of  ruin  itself,  grow.s 
upon  the  sjDot  that  is  now  his  hearth — till 
the  winter  rain  beats  into,  and  the  winter 
wind  howls  over  it." 

"  Xo  marriage,  then,"  said  Phil. 

"  No  marriage  ;  but  what  keeps  Darby 
O'Drive?  the  rascal  should  have  been  here 
before — oh  no,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"he  has  better  than  half  an  houi*  yet." 

"  What  steps  do  you  intend  to  take, 
father  ?  " 

"  Phil,  when  I'm  prepared,  you  shall  know 
them.  In  the  meantime  leave  me — I  must 
wi-ite  to  M'Slime,  or  send  to  liim.  M'Slime's 
useful  at  a  hint  or  suggestion,  but,  with  all 
his  wiliness  and  h^-j^ocrisy,  not  capable  of 
carrying  a  difficult  matter  successfully  out ; 
he  overdoes  everything  by  too  much  caution, 
and  consequently  gets  himself  into  ridiculous 
scrapes,  besides  I  cannot  and  will  not  place 
full  confidence  in  him.  He  is  too  oily,  and 
cants  too  much,  to  be  tnisted  ;  I  think,  still, 
we  may  use  him  and  overreach  him  into 
the  bai'gain.  Are  you  going  into  Castle 
Cumber  ?  " 

"I  am." 

"  Well,  drop  these  couple  of  letters  in  the 
post  office,  and  tell  Rankin  he  must  have  the 
cai'ts  finished  •  by  Monday  next,  at  the  farth- 
est, or  it  will  be  worse  for  him.  By  the  way, 
I  have  that  fellow  in  my  eye  too — he  had  the 
assurance  to  tell  me  the  other  day,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  undertake  the  carts  until 
he  had  ^I'Loughlin's  job  at  the  manufactory 
finished.  Oft"  with  you  now,  I  see  O'Drive 
and  Haulon  coming  up." 

Graceful  Phil  in  a  few  minutes  was  mounted 
in  his  usual  lofty  state  on  "  Handsome  Hariy," 
and  dashed  off  to  Castle  Cumber. 

It  may  not  be  imjDroper  here,  before  we 
proceed  farther,  to  give  the  reader  some 
additional  knowledge  of  the  parentage  and 
personal  history  of  ]Mr.  Valentine  M'Clutch}', 
as  well  as  a  brief  statement  conceminfi:  the 


Castle  Cumber  property,  and  the  gentleman 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  head  agent. 

The  mother,  then,  of  Valentme  M'Clutchy 
or  as  he  was  more  generally  called  Val  tha 
Vulture,  was  daughter  to  the  county  goalei; 
Christie  Clank  by  name,  who  had  risen  regu 
larly  through  all  the  gradations  of  office, 
until  the  power  of  promotion  could  no  farthei 
go.  His  daughter,  Kate  Clank,  was  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
extent  of  local  reputation,  independently  of 
being  a  great  favorite  with  the  junior  portion 
of  the  gi-and  juiy.  Among  the  latter,  how- 
ever, there  was  one,  a  young  squire  of  very 
hbertine  principles,  named  Dec\ker,  whose 
suit  to  the  fair  Miss  Clank  proved  more 
successful  than  those  of  his  competitors,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  appearance  of  yoimg 
Val.  The  reader,  therefore,  ah-eady  perceives 
that  M'Clutchy 's  real  name  was  Deaker  ;  but 
perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that,  in  the  tiuies 
of  which  we  write,  it  was  usual  for  young 
unmaiTied  men  of  wealth  not  to  suffer  their 
illegitimate  children  to  be  named  after  them. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mere  fact  of  assuming 
the  true  name,  was  a  standing  ai'gument  of 
the  father's  profligacy.  Secondly,  the  morals 
of  the  class  and  the  period  were  so  licentious, 
that  the  legitimate  portion  of  a  family  did 
not  hke  to  be  either  outnumbered  or  insulted 
by  their  namesakes  and  illegitimate  relatives, 
almost  at  every  turn  of  the  pubhc  roads.  In 
the  thiixl  place,  a  young  man  of  this  descrii>- 
tion  could  not,  M^hen  seeking  for  a  wife,  feel 
the  slightest  inchnation  to  have  a  hring  cata- 
logue of  his  immoralities  enumerated  to  her, 
under  the  names  of  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Val  so 
and  so,  all  his  children.  This,  of  course,  was 
an  involuntary  respect  paid  to  modesty,  and 
perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  sup- 
pressing the  time  name.  The  practice,  how- 
ever,  was  by  no  means  universal ;  but  in 
frequent  instances  it  existed,  and  Val  the 
Vulture's  was  one  of  them.  He  was  named 
after  neither  father  or  mother,  but  after  his 
grandmother,  by  the  gaoler's  side.  Deaker 
would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  assumed  ; 
and  so  far  as  his  mother  was  concerned,  the 
general  tenor  of  her  life  rendered  the  remin- 
iscence of  her's  anything  but  creditable  to 
her  offspring.  With  resj^ect  to  liis  education, 
Val's  gratitude  was  principally  due  to  his 
gi-andfather  Clank,  who  had  him  well  in- 
sti-ucted.  He  himseK,  fi-om  the  beginning, 
was  shrewd,  clever,  and  intelligent,  and 
possessed  the  power,  in  a  singular  degi-ee,  of 
adapting  himself  to  his  society,  whenever  he 
felt  it  his  interest  to  do  so.  He  could,  indeed, 
raise  or  depress  his  manners  in  a  very  sur- 
l^rising  degree,  and  with  an  effort  that  often 
occasioned    astonishment.       On    the    other 
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hand,  he  was  rapacious,  unscrupulous,  cow- 
ardly, and  BO  vindictive  that  he  was  never 
kno\\n  to  for<j:ive  an  injuiy.  These  are 
qualities  to  which,  when  you  add  natural 
adi-oitness  and  talent,  you  have  such  a  char- 
acter as  has  too  frequently  impressed  itself, 
with  something  like  the  agreeable  sensations 
produced  by  a  rod  hot  bm-ning  iron,  ujion 
the  distresses,  fears,  and  necessities  of  the 
Iiish  people. 

M'Clutchy  rose  from  the  humble  office  of 
process-server  to  that  of  bailiffs  follower, 
bcxilili',  head-bailiff,  biu'ouy  constable,  imtil, 
finally,  he  felt  himself  a  kind  of  factotum  on 
the  Castle  Cumber  property  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  rose,  so  did  his  manners  rise 
vwith  him.  For  yeai'S  before  his  introduction 
to  our  readers,  he  was  the  practical  manager 
of  the  estate ;  and  so  judiciously  did  he 
regulate  his  own  fortunes  on  it,  tha,t  without 
any  shameless  or  illegal  breach  of  honest}', 
he  actually  contrived  to  become  a  wealthy 
man,  and  to  Hve  in  a  respectable  manner. 
Much,  however,  will  have  more,  and  VjxI  was 
rapacious.  On  finding  himself  comparative- 
ly independent,  he  began  to  take  more  en- 
larged, but  still  very  cautious  measures  to 
secure  some  of  the  good  things  of  the  estate 
to  him  and  his.  This  he  was  the  better  able 
to  do,  as  he  had,  by  the  apparent  candor  of 
his  manner,  completely  wormed  himseK  into 
the  full  confidence  of  the  head  agent — a 
gentleman  of  high  honor  and  integrity,  re- 
markable alike  for  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence ;  but  utterly  without  susj^icion.  Two 
or  three  farms,  whose  leases  dropj^ed,  he 
most  iniquitously  took  into  his  own  hands, 
and  so  far  wheedled  the  agent,  that  he 
induced  that  gentleman  to  think  he  was 
rendeiing  a  service  to  the  property  by  doing 
so.  The  teuanti-y  now  began  to  murmur — a 
complaint  came  here,  and  another  there — 
here  was  an  instance  of  private  and  dis- 
guised oppression  ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  vindictive  attempt  to  injure  either  the 
property  or  character  of  some  one  wJio  had 
the  coiu-age  to  tell  him  what  he  thought  of 
his  conduct. 

Val  apprehending  that  he  might  be  out- 
borne  by  too  powerful  a  mass  of  testimony, 
contrived  just  then,  through  his  misrepre- 
tations  to  the  agent,  wlio  still  confided  in 
him,  and  by  the  i:)olitical  influence  of  his 
father,  the  squire,  who  was  the  laudloi'd's 
strongest  electioneering  supporter  in  the 
county,  to  get  himself  formally  appointed 
iinder-agent.  Feeling  now  quite  confident 
in  his  strength,  and  tliat  his  hold  on  the 
prejudices,  and,  we  may  add,  the  ignorance 
of  the  absentee  landlord,  was  as  strong,  if 
not  stronger  than  those  of  the  agent  himself, 
he  began  to  give  a  greater  and  less  guarded 


scope  to  his  natural  principles.  Mr.  Hicl:- 
man,  the  agent,  had  been  strongly  disgusted 
by  the  political  j^rofligacy  with  which  the 
union  was  caiTied  ;  and  had,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  intimated  a  doubt  whether,  as 
an  honest  man,  he  could  render  political 
support  to  any  one  who  had  participated  in 
its  corruption  or  recognized  the  justice  of 
those  principles  on  which  it  had  been  car- 
ried. iUl  this  gave  M'Clutchy  that  imper- 
turbable insolence  vviiich  is  inseparable  from 
petty  tyranny  and  hcensed  extortion.  Day 
after  day  did  his  character  come  out  in  all  its 
natural  deformity.  The  outcry  against  him 
was  not  now  confined  to  this  portion  of  the 
property,  or  that — ib  became  pretty  general ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  the  time  we  have  brought 
him  on  the  stage,  there  was  not  a  man  in 
Ii'eland,  holding  the  situation  he  did,  who 
was  more  feared  and  more  detested. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  however, 
Hickman's  eyes  were  opened  to  his  undis- 
guised character,  and  what  he  could  do  he 
did.  On  finding  that  the  Vultm-e  was  reviv- 
ing all  the  oppressive  usages  with  which 
property  in  Ii'eland  is  so  penally  taxed,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  that  svich  exactions 
should  be  discontinued  by  M'Clutchy,  and 
resisted  by  the  tenants.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  there  were  upon  the  proj^erty  many 
timid  persons,  who,  dreading  his  malignity 
of  purpose,  still  continued  to  yield  to  his 
avarice  and  rapacity,  that  which  nothing  else 
but  a  dread  of  his  vengeance  could  extort 
f  -om  them.  Thus  did  he  feather  his  nest  at 
th  ;  expense  of  their  teri-ors. 

Hickman,  who  had  also  been  agent  to  old 
Tjpertoe,  felt  a  kind  of  personal  attachment 
to  that  good-humored  reprobate,  so  long  as 
lie  believed  him  to  be  honest.  Old  Tom's 
venality,  however,  at  the  union,  made  him 
rather  sick  of  the  connection,  and  the  con- 
duct, or  rather  expensive  profligacy  of  the 
young  absentee  Lord,  rendered  his  situation, 
as  an  honest  and  humane  agent,  one  of  great 
pain  to  himself,  considering  his  position  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

He  knew  besides,  that  many  men  of  his 
class  had  taken  most  scandalous  advantages 
of  the  embarrassments  which  their  dishon- 
esty had  occasioned  in  the  affairs  of  their 
employers,  and  lent  them  their  own  rents  in 
the  moments  of  distress,  in  order  to  get  a 
lien  on  their  property.  For  this  reason,  and 
out  of  a  feeling  of  honor  and  self-resjDect, 
]\Ir.  Hickman  had  made  it  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple to  lend  the  young  Lord  no  money  un- 
der any  circumstances.  As  far  as  he  could 
legitimately,  and  within  the  ordinary  calcu- 
lations of  humanity,  feed  Lord  Cumber's 
IDrodigality  of  expenditure  he  did  it.  This, 
howevei',  was  not  exactl}'  the  kind  of  agent 
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which  his  lordship  wauted,  and  however 
highly  he  respected  and  honored  him,  stiU 
that  dii-eful  word  necessity  go  ided  him  into 
a  forgetfulness  of  his  own  i-eal  interests,  and 
of  what  was  due  to  Hickman.  He  wanted 
an  agent  with  less  feehng,  less  scruple,  less 
independence,  and  more  of  that  accommo- 
dating principle  which  would  yield  itself  to, 
and  go  down  with,  the  impetuous  current  of 
his  offensive  vices,  and  satisfy  their  cravings 
even  at  his  own  ruin.  Such,  then,  was 
M'Clutchy — such  the  position  of  Mr.  Hick- 
man, the  agent — and  such  the  geuei'al  state 
of  the  Castle  Cumber  property.  As  to  the 
principles  and  necessities  of  its  proprietor, 
if  they  are  not  already  known,  we  may  assure 
our  readers  that  they  soon  ^vill  be. 

Constitution  Cottage,  M'Clutchy  s  resi- 
dence, was,  in  fact,  no  cottage  at  all,  as  we 
have  said,  but  a  very  respectable  house,  and 
of  considerable  size.  Attached  to  it  was  an 
extensive  yard  and  office  houses,  an  excel- 
lent g.irden,  orchard,  pigeon  house,  and 
everything,  in  fact,  that  could  constitute  sub- 
stantial comfort  and  convenience.  It  was 
situated  beside  a  sniall  clump  of  old  beeches, 
that  sheltered  it  from  the  north — to  the 
front  lay,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  a  range  of 
tine'mountains — and  between  them  stretched 
as  rich  a  valley,  both  in  fertility  and  beauty, 
as  the  eye  of  man  could  rest  upon.  The 
gi-ound  before  the  door  fell  by  an  easy  and 
gradual  descent,  until  a  httle  further  down 
it  reached  a  green  expanse  of  level  meadow, 
through  which  a  clear  river  wound  its  linger- 
ing course,  as  if  loth  to  pass  away  from  be- 
tween the  rich  and  grassy  banks  that  en- 
closed it.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  spot  of  that  calm 
and  perfectly  rural  character  which  draws 
the  heari  unconsciously  to  the  secret  chann 
that  rests  upon  it,  and  which  even  the  casual 
traveler  leaves  behind  him  with  regret. 
Some  improvements  were  at  the  present 
time  in  an  incij^ient  state — such  as  planta- 
tions— garden  walls — and  what  seemed  the 
Unes  of  an  avenue,  or  aj^proach  to  the  house, 
which,  by  the  way,  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
farm  that  consisted  of  about  eighty  Irish 
acres. 

At  length  a  single  knock  came,  which  was 
given  by  O'Drive,  for  Hanlon,  who  was  his 
assistant,  durst  not  attempt  such  a  thing  in 
his  presence  ;  and  if  ever  a  knock  conveyed 
the  duplicity  of  the  man  who  gave  it,  that 
did.  Though,  as  we  said,  but  a  single  one, 
yet  there  was  no  mistaking  its  double  mean- 
ing. It  was  at  once  impudent  and  serVile  ; 
it  was  impudent,  as  much  as  to  say  to  the« 
servants,  "  why  don't  you  open  the  door 
quickly  for  a  man  who  is  so  deep  in  your 
master's  confidence  as  I  am  ?  "  while  to  that 
master  himself,  it  said,  or  seemed  to  say,   "I 


am  your  creatui-e,  your  instrument,  youi 
slave,  ready  to  execute  any  oppression,  any 
hardsliip,  or  villainy,  on  which  you  can  em- 
ploy me.  " 

It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that 
in  mihtary  life  no  officer  is  so  severe  and  op 
pressive  as  he  who  has  risen  fi-om  the  ranks 
and  been  most  obsequious  there.  We  dc 
not  doubt  it,  for  the  principle  is  a  strong  one 
in  human  nature,  imd  is  by  no  means  con- 
lined  to  either  the  army  or  navy.  At  all 
events,  shuffling,  and  cringing,  and  slinking 
Darby  O'Drive  presented  himself  to  Yal  the 
Vulture.  There  was  a  downcast,  cowardly, 
shy,  uneasy,  expression  in  his  blank,  strag- 
glmg  features,  that  seemed  to  say,  for  God's 
sake  spare  my  very  life — don't  annihilate  me 
— here  I  am — you  see  through  me — heart, 
spirit,  and  soul — body,  lungs,  and  lights  — 
could  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  No.  Could  I  deceive 
you — such  a  man  as  you,  that  can  look 
tlu'ough  me  as  if  I  was  a  lanthorn,  or  a  pane 
of  glass  without  a  bull's  eye  in  it.  No  !  only 
let  me  live  and  I'll  do  your  bidding. 

"  Well,"  said  Yal,  in  a  sharp,  imperious 
tone,  "  you're  punctual  for  a  wonder." 

"  God  be  praised  for  that,"'  replied  Darby, 
wij)ing  the  top  of  his  nose  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  an  old  mitten,  "  heaven  be 
j)raised  that  I'm  not  late." 

"  Hold  your  damned  canting  tongue,  you 
knave,  what  place  is  this  for  it  ?  " 

"Knave  !  well  I  am  then." 

"  Yes,  you  know  you  are — you  are  all 
knaves — every  bailiff  is  a  knave — ahem — un- 
less, indeed,  one  in  a  thousand." 

"  It's  truth,  indeed,  plaise  your  honor." 

"Not  but  thei'e's  worse  than  you  after  all, 
and  be  damned  to  you." 

"  An'  betthei',  sir,  too,  i'  y-  )U  please,  foi 
sure,  God  help  me,  I'm  not  what  I  ought  to 
be," 

"Well,  mend  then,  why  don't  you?  for 
you  want  it.  Come  now,  no  jaw,  I  teU  you, 
but  answer  me  what  I  am  about  to  ask  you  ; 
not  a  word  now.'" 

"  Well,  no  then,  plaise  your  honor,  I  won't 
in  throth." 

"Did  you  warn  the  townland  of  B.illy- 
mackscud  ?  " 

"  Yis,  plaise  your  honor." 

"Are  they  ready — have  they  the  rent?" 

"  Only  some  o'  them,  sir, — an  other  some 
is  axin'  for  time,  the  thieves." 

"  Who  are  asking  for  time  ?  " 

"  ^liy  the  O'Shaughrans,  sir— hopin'  in- 
deed, that  your  honor  ^ill  let  them  wait  tiU 
the  markets  rises,  an'  not  be  forced  to  sell 
the  grain  whin  the  prices  is  so  low  now  that 
it  would  ruin  them— but  it's  wondherful  the 
onraisonableness  of  some  peojjle.  Says  I, 
'  his  honor,  :Mr.  M'Clutchy,  is  only  doin'  his 
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duty ;  but  a  betther  hearted  or  a  kinder 
man  never  bruk  the  \\-orl(rb  bread  than  lie  is 
to  them  that  desarves  it  at  his  hands  ; '  so, 
sii-,  they  began  to— but — well,  well,  it's  no 
matther — I  tould  them  they  were  wrong — 
made  it  plain  to  them — but  they  wouldn't 
be  convinced,  say  what  I  might." 

"  ^Vlly,  what  did  they  say,  were  they  abus- 
ing me — I  suppose  so  ?  " 

"  Och  !  the  poor  sowls,  siu-e  it  was  only 
ignorance  and  foolishness  on  their  part^ 
onraisonable  cratures  all  or  most  of  them 
is." 

"  Let  me  know  at  once  what  they  said, 
you  knave,  or  upon  my  honor  and  soul  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  the  room  and  bring  in  Han- 
Ion." 

"  Plaise  your  honor,  he  wasn't  present — I 
left  him  outside,  in  regard  that  I  didn't  think 
he  was  fit  to  be  tinist — a  safe  with — no  mat- 
ther, 'twas  for  a  raison  I  had."  He  gave  a 
look  at  M'Clutchy  as  he  spoke,  compounded 
of  such  far  and  distant  cunning,  scarcely 
perceptible — and  such  obvious,  yet  retreating 
cowardice,  scarcely  perceptible  also — that  no 
language  could  convey  any  notion  of  it. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Val,  "  you  are  a  neat  lad — but 
go  on — what  did  they  say,  for  I  must  have  it 
out  of  you." 

"That  I  may  die  in  happiness,  your  honor, 
but  I'm  afeard  to  tell  you — but,  siu-e,  if 
you'd  give  your  pi'omise,  sir — your  bright 
word  of  honor,  that  you'd  not  pay  me  off  for 
it,  I'll  tell  you." 

"Ah!  you  d d  crawling   reptile,   out 

with  it — I  won't  pay  you  off." 

"  Well,  then,  here  it  is — oh  !  the  curse  o' 
Cromwell  on  them  this  day,  for  an  imgrate- 
ful  pack  !  they  said,  yoiir  honor,  that — bad 
luck  to  them  I  pray — that  there  wasn't  so 
black-hearted  a  scoundrel  on  the  face  of  the 
airth  as  your  four  quarthers — that  the  gal- 
lows is  g:ipin'  for  you — and  that  there's  as 
many  curses  before  you  in  hell  as  'ud  blisther 
a  griddle." 

M'Clutchy's  face  assumed  its  usual  expres- 
sion of  diabolical  malignity,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  he  gave  a  look  so  piercing  at  Dar- 
by, as  if  suspecting  that  the  curse,  from  its 
peculiar  character,  was  at  least  p  ivtially  his 
own  invention, — that  the  latter,  who  stood 
like  a  criminal,  looking  towards  the  tloor,  felt 
precisely  what  was  going  forward  in  the  oth- 
er's mind,  and  knew  that  he  had  nothing  else 
for  it  but  to  look  him  steadily  in  the  face,  as  a 
mark  of  his  perfect  innocence.  GraduaUy, 
therefore,  and  slowly  he  raised  his  small 
gi'ay  eyes  until  they  met  those  of  M'Clutchy, 
and  tiius  the  gaze  continued  for  nearly  a 
minute  between  tliem,  and  that  with  such 
steadiness  on  both  sides,  that  they  resembled 
a  mesmeric  doctor  and  his  patient,  rather 


than  anything  else  to  which  we  could  com. 
pare  them.  On  the  part  of  M'Clutchy  the 
gaze  was  that  of  an  inquisitor  looking  into 
the  heart  of  him  whom  he  suspected  ;  on 
that  of  Darb}',  the  eye,  unconscious  of  evil, 
betrayed  nothing  but  the  pui'est  simphcity 
and  candor. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  that  Darby 
most  unquestionably  did  not  only  ornament, 
but  give  peculiar  point  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  tenantiy  against  the  Vulture, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that  of  the 
two  he  possessed  a  larger  share  of  histrionic 
talent. 

At  length  M'Clutchy,  whose  eye,  for  rea- 
sons with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, was  never  either  a  firm  or  a  steady 
one,  removed  it  from  Darby,  who  neverthe- 
less followed  it  with  a  simple  but  pertina- 
cious look,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  told 
you  truth,  and  am  now  waiting  your  leisure 
to  proceed. 

"  What  do  you  stare  at?"  said  M'Clutchy, 
strongly  disposed  to  vent  his  malignity  on 
the  next  object  to  him  ;  "and,  you  beggarly 
scoundrel,  what  did  you  .say  to  that  ?  TeU 
me,  or  I'll  heave  you,  head  foremost,  through 
the  window  ?  " 

"  \\Tiy,"  replied  Darby,  in  a  quiet,  confi- 
dent, and  insinuating  tone,  "  I  raisoned  wid 
them — raisoned  ^\id  them  like  a  Christian. 
'  Now,  Sheemus  O'Shaughi-an,'  says  I,  '  you've 
said  what  I  know  to  be  a  lie.  I'm  not  the 
man  to  put  ill  between  you  and  his  honor, 
]Mr.  IM'Clutchy,  but  at  the  same  time,'  says 
I,  'I'm  his  sarvint,  and  as  an  honest  man  I 
must  do  my  duty.  I  don't  intend  to  min- 
tion  a  syllable  of  what  you  said  this  day  ; 
but  as  his  sarvint,  and  gettin'  bread  through 
him,  and  undher  him,  I  can't,  nor  I  won't, 
suffer  his  honor  to  be  backbitten  before  his 
own  face — for  it's  next  to  that.  Now,'  says 
I,  '  be  guided  by  me,  and  all  will  be  right. 
In  the  first  place,  you  know,  he's  entitled  to 
duty-foivl  * — in  the  next  place,  he's  entitled 
to  duty-ivork.'     'Ay,   the  landlord  is,'  said 

they,  '  but  not  the  Vul '     '  WTiisht,'  says 

I,  in  a  friendly  whisper,  puttin'  my  hand 
across  Dan's  mouth,  an'  winkin'  both  my 
eyes  at  him  ;  '  send  his  honor  down  a  pair  of 
them  fine  fat  turkeys — I  know  his  honor's 
fond  o'  them  ;  but  that's  not  all,'  says  I — '  do 
you  wish  to  have  a  friend  in  coort '?  I  know 
you  do.  Well  and  good — he's  drawing 
gravel  to  make  a  new  avenue  early  next  week, 
so,  Sheemus  O'Shaughran,  if  you  wish  to 
have  two  friends  in  coort — a  gi-eat  one  and  a 
little  one ' — manin'  myself,  God  pardon  me, 
for  the  little  one,  your  honor — '  you  will,'  says 

*  These  were  iniquitous  exactions,  racked  from 
the  poor  tenantry  by  the  old  landlords  or  theii 
agents. 
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I.  '  eju'ly  on  next  Monday  morniu',  send  do^-n 
a  i^air  of  horses  and  carts,  and  give  him  a 
week's  duty  work.  Then,' says  I,  'lave  the 
rest  to  somebody,  for  I  won't  name  names.' — 
Xo,  your  honor,  I  did'nt  bring  Haulon  in. — 
By  the  same  token,  as  a  pi'oof  of  it,  there's 
young  Bandy  Shaughran,  the  son,  wid  a  tur- 
key under  aich  arm,eomin'up  to  the  hall  door. " 

"  Well,"  proceeded  M'Clutchy,  without  a 
single  obsen-ation,  "  did  you  call  on  the 
Slevins?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  they're  ready." 

"  The  Magonnels  ?  " 

"  Xot  i-eady,  sir  ;  but  a  pair  of  geese,  and 
two  men  on  next  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
On  Friday  they  must  go  to  market  to  buy 
two  slips."* 

"Widow  Gaffhey?" 

"  Not  ready,  sir  ;  but  that  I  may  never  die 
in  sin,  a  'cute  shaver." 

"  Why  so — what  did  she  say?" 

"  Oh,  ]\Ir.  Hickman,  sir,  the  head  agent, 
your  honor  ;  that's  the  go.  Throth,  the  same 
^h:  Hickman  is — but,  God  forbid,  sir,  I'd 
spake  a  word  against  the  absent ;  but  any 
way,  he's  a  good  round  thrifle,  one  way  or 
the  other,  out  of  your  pocket,  from  Jinny- 
waiTV'  to  December." 

"  Darby,  my  good  man,  and  most  imperti- 
nent scoundrel,  if  you  wish  to  retain  your 
present  situation,  never  open  your  Hps 
against  that  excellent  gentleman,  !Mr.  Hick- 
man. Mark  my  words — out  you  go,  if  I 
ever  discover  that  you  mention  him  with  dis- 
respect." 

"  Well,  I  won't  then  ;  and  God  forgive  me 
for  spakin'  the  truth — when  it's  not  right." 

"  Did  you  see  the  MulhoUands  ?  " 

"  j\Ir.  Hickman  again,  sir,  an'  bad  luck  to 

Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  forgot.     Throth, 

sir,  when  I  mentioned  the  duty  work  an'  the 
new  aveny,  they  f whistled  at  you." 

"  ^Tiistled  at  me  !  " 

"  Tes,  sir ;  an'  said  that  Mr.  Hickman  tould 
them  to  give  you  neither  duty  fowl  nor  duty 
work,  but  to  do  their  own  business,  and  let 
you  do  yours.  Ay,  and  'twas  the  same  fi'om 
all  the  rest." 

"WeU,"  said  Val,  going  to  the  window 
and  looking  abroad  for  a  minute  or  two, — 
"  well— so  much  for  BaUymackscud  ;  now 
for  its  next  neighbor,  Ballj-mackfud." 

' '  ]\Ir.  ffickman  again,  sir.  The  divd  sweep 
the  same  Hickman,  any  way,"  said  Darby, 
in  an  aside,  which  he  knew  the  other  could 
easily  hear.  "  Out  of  the  whole  to^-nland, 
sir,  all  I  got  was  two  men  for  the  aveny — a 
goose  fi'om  Barney  Scadden,  and  her  last 
hen,  along  wid  half-a-dozen  eggs,  fi-om  that 
dacent   creature,    widow   M'Murt.      Throth 

*  Young  pigs. 


four  fine  little  childi-e  she  has,  if  they  had 
anything  on  them,  or  anything  to  keep  body 
and  sowl  together." 

"You  warned  them  aU,  of  course?" 

"Every  sowl  in  the  townland  of  Bally- 
mackfud  ;  and  there's  the  upshot.  But  it's 
all  ]\Ir.  Hickman,  sir  ;  for  he  tould  them — 
'I  will  have  none  of  this  work,'  says  he  ;  '  the 
tenants  musn't  be  harrished  and  lieeshed  m 
this  manner,'  says  he.  Yes,  your  honor, 
that's  the  upshot  from  Bally mackfud — two 
day's  work- -a  sick  goose  (for  I  disremem- 
bered  to  mention  that  Barney  said,  wid  a 
wink,  that  she'd  require  great  attintion,  as 
she  was  in  a  dehcate  state  of  health)  — one 
ould  hen,  and  a  half-a-dozen  eggs  ;  which 
wouldn't  be  the  case,  only  for  Hickman — not 
but  he's  a  very  respectable  gentleman — by 
aU  accounts  " 

"  I  told  you  before,  sirra,  that  I  will  have 
nothing  offensive  to  him  mentioned  in  my 
presence.  Give  this  letter  to  ^Ir.  M'Slime, 
and  bring  me  an  answer  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Wdl  you  have  a  glass  of  spirits  ?  " 

"  Would  it  be  intherfaiiin'  wid  my  duty, 
sir?" 

"  If  you  think  so,  don't  take  it ;  you  ought 
to  know  best." 

"WeU,  then,  for  this  one  time,  in  regard 
of  a  Ihin-roe*  or  the  red  wather  in  my  stom- 
ach, I'll  try  it.  I  drank  bog-bine  last  night 
goin'  to  bed,  but  divil  a  morsel  o'  good  it 
did  me." 

M'Clutchy  handed  him  a  full  glass,  which 
he  held  steadily  before  his  eye,  tiU  the  other 
put  up  the  decanter. 

"Your  honor's  health,  sir,"  said  he,  "and 
fireside  ;  and  if  you  war  to  thi'ow  me  out  o"" 
fifty  vd^dies,  I'U  add  to  that — here's  wishin' 
that  the  divil  had  his  own,  and  I  know  wher& 
you'd  soon  be." 

"How,  you  villainous  scoundrel,"  said  Val, 
starting  with  ri.sing  wrath,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  " 

Darby  made  no  reply,  but  hastily  tossing 
off  the  glass,  he  seized  his  hat.  bolted  out- 
side the  door,  and  putting  in  his  head,  said 
in  a  kind  of  loud  but  confidential  whisper — 

"In  Hickma>''s  place,  your  honor  !  " 


CHAPTER  m. 


Solomon  M^Slime.  a  Religions  Attorney—His  Office 
—  Fmnih/  Derations — Substitute  for  Break/cist— 
Mi.'upri.fi'jn  Blasphemy— Letter  on  Busintst. 

Vass  we  now  to  another  worthy  character, 
who  had  locahty  upon  the  aforesaid  property 
of  Castle  Cumber.     Solomon  M'Shme,  the 

*  LMn-roe,  or  red  water — the  Irish  name  for 
heart- bum. 
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law  agent,  was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  tlie 
ease  with  which  rehgiou  aud  law  may  meet 
aud  aid  each  other  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
the  same  person.  An  attorney,  no  doubt,  is 
at  all  times  an  amiable,  honest,  and  feeling 
individuiil,  simj^Iy  upon  professional  princi- 
ples ;  but  when  to  all  this  is  added  the  be- 
nignant influence  of  serious  and  decided 
piety,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  find, 
among  the  several  classes  which  compose 
society  in  general,  anything  so  truly  engag- 
ing, so  morally  taintless,  so  sweetly  sancti- 
monious, so  seductively  comely,  as  is  that 
pure  and  evengelical  exhibition  of  human 
character,  that  is  found  to  be  developed  in  a 
religiouii  attorney. 

Solomon  M'Slime  was  a  man  in  whose 
heart  the  two  principles  kept  their  constant 
residence  ;  indeed  so  beautifully  were  they 
blended,  that  his  law  might  frequently  be 
mistaken  for  religion,  just  as  his  religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  often  known  to  smack 
strongly  of  law.  In  this  excellent  man,  these 
principles  accommodated  each  wdth  a  benig- 
nant indulgence,  that  manifested  the  beauty 
of  holiness  in  a  high  degree.  If,  for  instance, 
law  in  its  progi*ess  presented  to  him  any  ob- 
stacle of  doubtful  morality,  religion  came 
forward  with  a  sweet  but  serious  smile,  and 
said  to  her  companion,  "  My  dear  friend,  or 
sister,  in  this  case  /  permit  you."  And  on 
the  contrary,  if  religion  felt  over  sensitive  or 
scrupulous,  law  had  fifty  arguments  of  safety, 
and  precedent,  and  high  authority  to  justify 
her.  But,  indeed,  we  may  observe,  that  in 
a  religious  attorney  these  illiberal  scruples 
do  not  often  occur.  Mr.  M'Slime  knew  the 
advantages  of  religion  too  well,  to  feel  that 
contraction  of  the  mind  and  principles, 
which  in  so  many  ordinary  cases  occasions 
religion  and  common  morality  to  become 
almost  identical.  Religion  was  to  liim  a 
friend — a  patroness  in  whose  graces  he  stood 
so  high,  that  she  permitted  him  to  do  many 
things  which  those  who  were  more  estranged 
from  her  durst  not  attempt.  He  enjoyed  that 
state  of  blessed  freedom  which  is  accorded 
to  so  few,  and,  consequently,  had  his  "  per- 
missions "  and  his  "  privileges  "  to  go  in  the 
wicked  wayfares  of  this  trying  world  much 
greater  lengths  thanlhose  who  were  less  gifted 
and  favored  by  the  sweet  and  consoling  prin- 
-cij)ie  which  regulated  and  beautified  his  life. 

Solomon  was  a  small  man,  thin,  sharji- 
featured,  and  solemn.  He  was  deliberate  in 
his  manner  and  movements,  and  correct  but 
slow  of  speech.  Tfiough  solemn,  however, 
he  was  not  at  all  severe  or  querulous,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case  mth  thost;  who  affect 
to  be  religious.  Far  from  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  him  the  gospel  gifts  appeared  in  a 
icheerful  gi-avity  of  disposition,  and  a  good- 


humored  lubricity  of  temper,  that  could  turn 
with  equal  flexibility  and  suavity  to  every 
incident  of  life,  no  matter  how  trying  to  the 
erring  heart.  All  the  hinges  of  his  spirit 
seemed  to  have  been  gi'aciously  and  abun- 
dantly oiled,  and  such  was  his  serenity,  that 
it  was  quite  evident  he  had  a  light  within 
him.  It  was  truly  a  pleasure  to  speak  to,  or 
transact  business  with  such  a  man,  he  seemed 
always  so  full  of  inward  peace,  and  comfort, 
and  happiness.  Nay,  upon  some  occasions, 
he  could  rise  to  a  kind  of  sanctified  face- 
tiousness  that  was  perfectly  delightful,  and  in 
the  very  singleness  of  his  heart,  would,  of  an 
odd  time,  let  out,  easily  and  gently  it  is  true, 
a  small  joke,  that  savored  a  good  deal  ot 
secular  humor. 

Then  he  was  so  full  of  charity  and  affection 
for  aU  that  were  frail  and  erring  among  our 
kind,  that  he  never,  or  seldom,  breathed  a 
harsh  word  against  the  offender.  Or  if.  in 
the  fulness  of  his  benevolence,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  enumerate  their  faults,  and 
place  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  catalogue,  it  was 
done  in  a  spirit  of  such  love,  mingled  with 
sorrow,  that  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  he  him- 
seK  did  not  honor  religion,  by  becoming  the 
offender,  simply  for  the  sake  of  afterwards 
becoming  the  patient. 

In  the  religious  world  he  was  a  very  active 
and  prominent  man — punctual  in  liis  devo- 
tional exercises,  aud  always  on  the  lookout 
for  some  of  those  unfortunate  brands  with 
which  society  abounds,  that  he  might,  as  he 
termed  it,  have  the  pleasure  of  plucking  them 
out  of  the  burning.  He  never  went  without 
a  Bible  and  a  variety  of  tracts  in  his  pocket, 
and  seldom  was  missed  fi'om  the  platform  of 
a  religious  meeting.  He  received  subscrip- 
tions for  all  public  and  private  charities,  and 
has  repeatedly  been  laiown  to  offer  and  af- 
ford consolation  to  the  widow  and  orphan, 
at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  business  ren- 
dered the  act  truly  one  of  Christian  interest 
and  affection. 

The  hour  was  not  more  than  ten  o'clock, 
A.M.  when  Darby  entered  his  office,  in  which, 
by  the  way,  lay  three  or  four  Bibles,  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  a  recess  on  one  side  of  the 
chimney-piece,  stood  a  glass-covered  book- 
case, filled  Avith  the  usual  works  on  his  pro- 
fession, whilst  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  con- 
sequently nearer  observation,  were  two  or 
three  pensile  shelves,  on  which  were  to  be 
foimd  a  small  collection  of  religious  volumes, 
tracts,  and  other  productions,  all  bearing  on 
the  same  subject.  On  the  desk  was  a  well- 
thumbed  Bible  to  the  right,  which  was  that 
used  at  family  praj'er  ;  aud  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  religious  almanack  and  a  copy  of  con- 
gregation hymns. 
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Durby,  on  reaching  the  hall  dooi^  knocked 
with  considerable  more  decision  than  he  had 
done  at  M'Clutchy's,  but  without  appearing 
to  have  made  himself  heard  ;  after  waiting 
patiently  for  some  time,  however,  he  knocked 
again,  and  at  length  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  very  pretty  servant  girl,  about  seventeen, 
who,  uj)on  his  inquiring  if  her  master  was  at 
home,  replied  in  a  sighing  voice,  and  with  a 
demure  face,  "  Oh,  yes — at  family  prayer." 

"When  he's  done,"  said  Darby,  "maybe 
you'd  be  kind  enough  to  say  that  Darby 
O'Drive  has  a  message  for  him." 

The  pretty  servant  did  not  nod — an  act 
which  she  considered  as  too  flippant  for  the 
solemnity  of  devotion — but  she  gently  bowed 
her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  in  assent — 
upon  which  was  heard  a  somewhat  cheerful 
groan,  replete  with  true  unction,  inside  the 
parlor,  followed  by  a  voice  that  said,  "  ah, 
Susannah  !  "  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  grave 
"b'nt  pfacid  remonstrance  ;  Susannah  imme- 
diately entered,  and  the  voice,  which  was 
that  of  our  attorney,  proceeded — "  Susannah 
take  your  place — long  measure,  eight  lines, 
four  eights,  and  two  sixes."  The  psalm  was 
then  raised  or  pitched  by  Solomon  himself, 
who  was  followed  by  six  or  eight  others,  each 
in  a  diiferent  key,  but  all  with  such  reluc- 
tance to  approach  their  leader,  that  from  a 
principle  of  unworthiness,  they  allowed  him, 
as  the  more  pious,  to  get  far  in  advance  of 
them.  In  this  manner  they  sang  two  verses, 
and  it  was  remarkable,  that  although  on  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  Solomon  was  far 
ahead,  and  the  rest  nowhere,  yet,  fi'om  the 
same  principle  of  unworthiness,  they  left  the 
tinish,  as  they  did  the  start,  altogether  to 
himself.  The  psalm  was  accordingly  wound 
up  by  a  kind  of  understanding  or  accompa- 
niment between  his  mouth  and  nose,  which 
seemed  each  moved  by  a  zealous  but  godly 
struggle  to  excel  the  other,  if  not  in  melody 
at  least  in  loudness.  They  then  all  knelt 
down,  and  Solomon  launched,  with  a  sonor- 
ous voice,  into  an  extempore  prayer,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  commentary 
of  gi'oanings,  sighings,  moanings,  and  muf- 
fled ejaculations,  that  cannot  otherwise  be  de- 
scribed except  by  saying  that  they  resembled 
something  between  a  screech  and  a  scream. 

Their  devotions  being  over.  Darby,  having 
delivered  M'Clutchy's  letter,  was  desired  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  office,  until  Mr.  M'Slime 
should  be  at  leisure  to  send  a  reply. 

"  Sit  down,  my  good  friend.  Darby,  sit 
down,  and  be  at  ease,  at  least  in  your  body  ; 
I  do  not  suffer  any  one  who  has  an  immortal 
soul  to  be  saved  to  stand  in  my  office — and 
as  you  have  one  to  be  saved.  Darby,  you 
must  sit.  The  pride  of  this  vain  life  is  our 
besetting  sin,  and  happy  are  they  who  are 
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enabled  to  overcome  it — may  He  be  praised ! 
— sit  down." 

"I'm  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Darby, 
"  oh,  thin,  IVIi-.  M'Slime,  it  would  be  well  ioi 
the  world  if  every  attorney  in  it  was  like  you, 
sir — ther3  would  be  little  honesty  goin' 
asthray,  sir,  if  there  was." 

"  Sara  Sharpe,  nay  dear  boy,  if  you  have 
not  that  bill  of  costs  finished — " 

"  No  sir." 

"A  good  boy,  Sam — well,  do  not  omit 
thirteen  and  fotu*  pence  for  two  letters,  which 
I  ought  to  have  sent — as  a  pai't  of  my  moral, 
independently  of  my  professional  duty — to 
Widow  Lenehan,  having  exialained  to  her  by 
word  of  mouth,  that  which  I  ought  in  con- 
science, to  have  written — but  indeed  my  con- 
science often  leads  me  to  the — what  should! 
say? — the  merciful  side  in  these  matters. 
No,  Darby,  my  friend,  you  cannot  see  into 
my  heart,  or  you  would  not  say  so — I  am 
frail.  Darby,  and  sinful — I  am  not  up  to  the 
standaixl,  my  friend,  neither  have  I  acted  up 
to  my  privileges — the  freedom  of  the  gospeJ 
is  a  blessed  thing,  provided  we  abuse  it  not 
— well,  Sam,  my  good  young  friend — " 

"  That  was  entered  before,  sir,  under  th( 
head  of  instructions." 

"  Very  x\^\i—apparenlly  very  right,  Sam, 
and  reasonable  for  you  to  think  so — but  this 
was  on  a  different  occasion,  although  the 
same  case." 

"Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  IdiJnotknowthat." 

"  Sam,  do  not  beg  pardon — not  of  me — ■ 
nor  of  any  but  One — go  thei-e,  Sam,  you  re- 
quire it ;  we  all  requii-e  it,  at  least  I  do 
abundantly.  Darby,  my  fi'iend,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple with  me  never  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  throwing  in  a  word  in  season — biat  as  the 
affairs  of  tliis  life  must  be  attended  to — only 
in  a  secondary  degree,  I  admit — I  will,  there- 
fore, place  you  at  the  only  ti-ue  fountain 
where  you  can  be  properly  refreshed.  Take 
this  Bible,  Darby,  and  it  matters  not  where 
you  open  it,  read  and  be  filled." 

Now,  as  Darby,  in  consequence  of  liis  earh 
attendance  upon  M'Clutchy,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  home  that  morning  without  his 
breakfast,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
not  just  then  in  the  best  possible  disposition 
to  draw  much  edification  from  it.  After  por- 
ing over  it  with  a  very  sombre  face  for  some 
time,  he  at  length  looked  shrewdly  at  M'Shme 
closing  one  eye  a  little,  as  was  his  custom  ; 
"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  "but  if  I'm  not 
mistaken  this  book  I  believe  is  intended 
more  for  the  sowl  than  the  body." 

"  For  the  body !  truly.  Darby,  that  last  is 
a  carnal  thought,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it 
from  your  lips  :— the  Bible  is  a  spintual 
book,  my  friend,  and  spiritually  must  it  be 
received." 
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"  But.  to  a  man  like  me,  who  hasn't  had 
hia  breakfast  to-day  yet,  how  will  it  be  sar- 
vieeable  ?  will  reading  it  keep  off  hunger  or 
fill  my  stomach  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Darby,  my  friend,  that  is  gross  talk 
— such  views  of  divine  truth  are  really  a  per- 
version of  the  gifts  of  heaven.  That  book 
although  it  vdH  not  till  your  stomach,  as  you 
grossly  call  it,  actually  will  do  it  figuratively, 
which  ill  point  of  fact  is  the  same  thing,  or  a 
greater — it  will  enable  you  to  beai-  hunger  as 
a  dispensation.  Darby,  to  which  it  is  your 
duty  as  a  Christian  to  submit.  Nay,  it  will 
do  more,  my  friend  ;  it  will  exalt  your  faith 
to  such  a  divine  pitch,  that  if  you  read  it 
with  the  proper  spii-it,  you  will  pray  that  the 
dispensation  thus  laid  on  you  may  continue, 
in  order  that  the  inner  man  may  be  purged." 

"  Faith,  and  Mr.  ]M'Slime,  with  great  re- 
spect, if  that  is  your  doctrine  it  isn't  your 
practice.  The  soiTa  word  of  prayer — God 
bless  the  prayers  ! — came  out  o'  your  Hps  to- 
day, an  til  you  laid  in  a  good  warm  breakfast, 
and  afther  that,  for  fraid  of  disappointments, 
the  very  first  thing  you  prayed  for  was  your 
daily  bread — didn't  I  hear  you  ?  But  I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir,  ordher  me  my  breakfast,  and 
then  I'll  be  spakin'  to  you.  A  hungry  man 
— or  a  hungry'  woman,  or  her  hungry  childre' 
can't  eat  Bibles  ;  although  it  is  well  known, 
God  knows,  that  when  hunger,  and  famine, 
and  stai-vation  are  widin  them  and  upon  them, 
that  the  same  Bible,  but  nothing  else,  is 
handed  to  them  by  pious  peojale  in  the  shape 
of  consolation  and  reUef.  Now  I'm  thinkin', 
Mr.  M'Shme,  that  that  is  not  the  best  way  to 
make  the  Bible  respected.  Ai-e  you  gorn'  to 
give  me  my  breakfast,  sir  ?  upon  my  sowl,  bcg- 
gin'  your  pardon,  if  you  do  I'll  bring  the  Bible 
home  wid  me,  if  that  will  satisfy  you,  for  we 
haven't  got  e'er  a  one  in  our  own  little  cabin." 

"  Sharpe,  my  good  boy,  I'll  trouble  you  to 
take  that  Bible  out  of  his  hands.  I  am  not 
in  the  sUghtest  degree  offended.  Darby — 
you  will  yet,  I  trust,  live  to  know  better,  may 
He  gi'ant  it !  I  ovei-look  the  misprision  of 
blasphemy  on  your  part,  for  you  didn't  know 
what  you  said  ?  but  you  will,  you  will. 

"  This  is  a  shoi-t  reply  to  Mr.  M'Clutchy's 
note.  I  shall  see  him  on  my  way  to  the  ses- 
sions to-moiTow,  but  i  have  told  him  so  in  it. 
And  now,  my  fi-iend,  be  assured  I  overlook 
the  ungodly  and  carnal  tenor  of  your  con- 
versation— we  are  all  frail  and  prone  to  er- 
for  ;  I,  at  least,  am  so — still  we  must  part  as 
Christians  ought,  Darbj'.  You  have  asked 
me  for  a  breakfast,  but  I  overlook  that  also — 
I  ought  to  overlook  it  as  a  Christian  ;  for  is 
not  your  immortal  soul  of  infinitefy  greater 
value  than' your  perishable  body  ?  Undoubt- 
edly— and  as  a  proof  that  I  value  it  more, 
receive  this — this,  my  brother  sinner — oh ! 


that  I  could  say  my  brother  Christian  alsoi 
— receive  it.  Darby,  and  in  the  proper  spirit 
too ;  it  is  a  tract  written  by  the  Rev.  Vesu- 
vius M'Slug,  entitled  '  Spiiitual  Food  for 
Babes  of  Grace  ;'  I  have  myself  found  it  gi'a- 
ciouslr  consolatory  and  refreshing,  and  1 
hope  that  you  also  may,  my  friend." 

"  Begad,  sir,"  said  Darby,  "it  may  be  vers 
good  in  its  way,  and  I've  no  doubt  but  it's  a 
very  generous  and  Christian  act  in  you  to 
give  it — espishilly  since  it  cost  you  nothing 
— but  for  all  that,  upon  my  sowl,  I'm  strong- 
ly of  opinion  that  to  a  hungry  man  it's  a  bad 
substitute  for  a  breakfast." 

"  Ah !  by  the  way,  Darby,"  lending  a  deal 
ear  to  this  obsei*vation,  "have  you  heard, 
"odthin  the  last  day  or  two,  anything  of  Mr. 
M'Clutchy's  father,  Mr.  Deaker — how  he  is  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  "I'm  tould  he's 
breaking  down  fast,  but  the  divil  a  one  of 
him  will  give  up  the  lady.  Parsons,  and 
ministers,  and  even  priests,  have  all  been  at 
him  ;  but  it  is  useless  :  he  curses  and  damns 
them  right  and  left,  and  won't  be  attended 
by  any  one  but  her — hadn't  you  betther  try 
him,  Mr.  M'Slime  ?  May  be  you  might  suc- 
ceed. Who  knows  but  a  little  of  the  '  Spir- 
itual Food  for  Babes  of  Grace '  might  sarve 
him  as  well  as  others.  There's  a  case  for  you. 
Sm-e  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hell-fire  club  !  " 

"  He's  a  reprobate,  my  friend — impenitent, 
hopeless.  I  have  myself  tried  him,  spoke 
with  him,  reasoned  with  him,  but  never  was 
my  humilit}',  my  patience,  so  strongly  tried. 
His  language  I  will  not  repeat — but  canting 
knave,  hj-pocrite,  rascal  attor — no,  it  is  use- 
less and  unedi^ing  to  repeat  it.  Now  go, 
my  friend,  and  do  not  forget  that  precious 
tract  which  you  have  thrust  so  disrespectfully 
into  your  pocket." 

Darby,  after  a  shrewd  wink  at  one  of  the 
api^rentices,  which  was  returned,  passed  out, 
and  left  Mr.  M'Slime  to  the  pursuit  of  his — 
salvation. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  authors  have 
peculiar  "  privoleges,"  as  Mr.  M'Slime  would 
say,  we  think  it  only  due  to  our  readers  to 
let  them  have  a  peep  at  M'Slime's  note  to 
our  friend  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 

"  My  dear  friend — I  felt  as  deep  an  inter- 
est in  the  purport  of  your  note  as  you  your- 
self possibly  could.  The  parties  alluded  to 
I  appreciate  j^reciselj'^  as  you  do — IM'Lough- 
lin  has  in  the  most  unchristian  manner  as- 
sailed my  character  as  well  as  yours.  So 
has  his  partner  in  the  concern — I  mean  Har- 
man.  But  then,  my  friend,  are  we  not 
Christians,  and  shall  we  not  return  good  for 
evil  ?  Shall  we  not  forgive  them  ?  Some 
whispers,    hints,  very   gentle   and   dehcate. 
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fiave  reached  my  ears,  which  I  do  not  Avish 
to  commit  to  paper  ; — but  this  I  mixj  say, 
until  I  see  you  to-morrow,  that  I  think  your 
intentions  with  respect  to  M'Loughlin  and 
Harman  are  premature.  There  is  a  sct-ew 
loose  somewhere,  so  to  speak,  that  is  aU — 
but  r  beUeve,  I  can  say,  that  if  your  father, 
Deaker,  will  act  to  our  purposes,  all  will  be 
as  we  could  wish.  This  is  a  delicate  subject, 
my  dear  friend,  but  still  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  you  could,  by  any  practicable  means, 
soften  the  unfortunate  female  who  possesses 
such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  all  will  be 
right.  I  would,  myself,  undertake  the  peril- 
ous task  for  your  sake — and  j^erilous  to  or- 
dinary men  I  admit  it  would  be,  for  she  is 
beyond  question  exceedingly  comely.  In  me 
this  would  appear  disinterested,  whilst  in 
you,  suspicion  would  become  strong.  Cash 
is  wanted  in  the  quarter  you  know,  and  cash 
has  been  refused  in  another  quarter,  and 
when  we  meet  I  shall  tell  you  more  about 
this  matter.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  well 
that  there  is  no  legitimate  issue — but  should 
he  will  his  property  to  this  Delilah,  or  could 
she  be  removed  ? — I  mean  to  a  local  distance. 
But  I  shall  see  you  to-moiTow  (n.v.),  when 
we  can  have  freer  conversation  upon  what 
may  be  done.  With  humble  but  sincere 
prayers  for  your  best  wishes  and  welfare, 
I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Thine  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
love, 

Solomon  M'Slevie. 

P.  S. — As  it  is  a  principle  of  mine  to  neg- 
lect no  just  opportunity  of  improving  my 
deceitful  heart,  I  bought  from  a  travelling 
pedlar  this  morning,  a  book  with  the  remark- 
able title  of  "The  Spiritual  Attorney,  or  A 
Sure  Guide  to  the  Other  World.'  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  look  at  anything  but  the 
title  page,  and  consequently  am  not  able  to 
inform  you  ivhich  of  the  worlds  he  alludes 
to,  ha,  ha !  You  see,  my  friend,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  e\\\  in  a  joke  that  is  harmless, 
or  has  a  moral  end  in  view,  as  every  joke 
ought  to  have. 

Thine  as  before, 

Sol.  M'Sume." 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Poll  Doolin,  the  Child  Cadger — Raymond,  her  Son — 
Short  Dialogue  on  the  Times — PoWs  Gpinion  on 
the  Causes  of  Lmnornlity— Solomon  is  Generous — 
A  Squire  of  the  Old  School— And  a  Moral  Dialogue. 

The  next  morning  was  that  on  which  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Castle  Cumber  com- 
menced ;  and  of  coui'se  it  was  necessary  for 


Darby  O'Drive,  who  was  always  full  of  busi- 
ness on  such  occasions,  to  see  M'Clutchy,  in 
order  to  receive  instructions  touching  hia 
duties  on  various  proceedings  connected 
with  the  estate.  He  had  reached  the  cross- 
roads that  ran  about  half-way  between  Con- 
stitution Cottage  and  Castle  Cumber,  when 
he  met,  just  where  the  road  turned  to 
M'Clutchy's,  a  woman  named  Poll  Doohn, 
accompanied,  as  she  mostly  was,  by  her  son 
— a  poor,  harmless,  idiot,  named  Raymond  ; 
both  of  whom  were  well  known  throughout 
the  whole  parish.  Poll  was  a  thin,  sallow 
woman,  with  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  a  very 
gil^sy-like  countenance.  Her  dress  was 
always  black,  and  very  much  worn  ;  in  fact, 
everything  about  her  was  black — black  stock- 
ings, black  bonnet,  black  hair,  and  black 
kerchief.  Poll's  occupation  was  indeed  a 
singular  one,  and  not  very  creditable  to  the 
morals  of  the  day.  Her  means  of  living 
were  derived  from  the  employment  of  child- 
cadger  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Dublin. 
In  other  words,  she  lived  by  conveying  ille- 
gitimate children  from  the  places  of  tlieir" 
birth  to  the  establishment  just  mentioned, 
which  has  been  vei'y  properly  termed  a 
bounty  for  national  immorality.  Whenever 
a  birth  of  this  kind  occurred.  Poll  was  im- 
mediately sent  for — received  her  little  charge 
with  a  name — whether  true  or  false  matter- 
ed not — pinned  to  its  dress — then  her  travel- 
ing expenses  ;  after  which  she  delivered  it 
at  the  hospital,  got  a  receipt  for  its  delivery, 
and  returned  to  claim  her  demand,  which 
was  paid  only  on  her  producing  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  unfortunate  infant  had  to 
encounter  all  the  comforts  of  the  establish- 
ment, until  it  was  drafted  out  to  a  charter 
school,  in  which  hot-bed  of  pollution  it 
received  that  exquisitely  moral  education 
that  enabled  it  to  be  sent  out  into  society 
admirably  quahfied  to  sustain  the  high 
character  of  Protestantism. 

"Morrow,  Poll,"  said  Darby;  "what's 
the  youngest  news  wid  you?  And  Ray- 
mond, my  boy,  how  goes  it  wid  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  care  for  you,"  replied  the  fool ; 
"  you  drove  away  Widow  Branagan's  cow,  an' 
left  the  childre  to  the  black  wather.  Bad 
luck  to  you  !  " 

Darby  started  ;  for  there  is  a  superstition  j 
among  "the  Irish,  that  the  curse  of  an  "  inno-  \ 
cent "  is  one  of  the  most  unlucky  that  can  ' 
be  littered. 

"  Don't  curse  me,"  replied  Darby  ;  "  sure, 
Raymond,  I  did  only  my  duty." 

"Then  who  made  you  do  your  duty?" 
asked  the  other. 

"  Why,  Val  the  Vul— hem— :Mi\  :&rClutchy, 
to  be  sure." 

"  Bad  luck  to  him  then  1 " 
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His  mother,  wlio  liad  been  walking  a  little  | 
before  him,  turned,  and,  rushing  towai'ds  j 
him,  put  her  hand  hastily  towards  his  j 
mouth,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  sup-  | 
pressing  the  imprecation  ;  but  too  late  ;  it 
had  escaped,  and  be  the  consequence  what  it 
might,  Val  had  got  the  exciting  cause  of  it. 

"  ]Mv  poor  unfortunate  boy,"  said  she, 
"  you  oughtn't  to  ciu'se  anybody  ;  stoi?  this 
minute,  and  say  God  bless  him." 

"  God  bless  "who  ?  " 

":Mi-.  McClutchy." 

"  TJie  devil  bless  him  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Doesn't 
he  hai-ry  the  poor,  an'  di-ive  away  their  cows 
from  them — doesn't  he  rack  them  an'  rob 
them — hariy  i,nem,  rack  them,  rob  them — 

"Harry  them,  rack  them,  rob  them, 
Rob  t'lera,  rack  them,  harry  them — 
Harry  them,  rack  them,  rob  them, 
Rob  them,  rack  them,  harry  them." 

This  he  sung  in  an  air  somewhat  like 
"  Judy  Callahan." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh  the  devil  bless  him  ! 
and  they  say  a  blessin'  from  the  devil  is 
very  like  a  ciu'se  from  God." 

The  mother  once  more  put  up  her  hands 
to  his  face,  but  only  -with  the  intention  of 
fondling  and  caressing  him.  She  tenderly 
stroked  down  his  head,  and  patted  his  cheek, 
and  attempted  to  win  him  out  of  the  evil 
humor  into  which  the  sight  of  Darby  had 
thrown  him.  Darby  could  observe,  how- 
ever, that  she  appeared  to  be  deeply  troubled 
by  the  idiot's  conduct,  as  was  evident  by  the 
trembling  of  her  hands,  and  a  perturbation 
of  manner  which  she  could  not  conceal. 

"Raymond,"  she  said,  soothingly,  "won't 
you  be  good  for  me,  darlin' — for  your  own 
mother,  my  poor  helpless  boy  ?  Won't  you 
be  good  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  he,  in  a  more  placid  voice. 

"And  you  will  not  curse  anybody  any 
more  ?  " 

"No,  mother,  no." 

"  And  won't  you  bless  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  my 
dear  child  ?  " 

"  There's  a  fig  for  him,"  he  replied — 
"  there's  a  fig  for  liiin.     Now  !  " 

"  But  you  didn't  bless  him,  my  darlin' — 
you  didn't  bless  him  yet." 

As  she  spoke  the  words,  her  eye  caught 
his,  and  she  j)erceived  that  it  began  to  gleam 
and  kindle. 

"  Well  no,"  said  she  hastily  ;  "  no,  I  won't 
ask  you  ;  onl}'  hould  your  tongue — say  no 
more." 

She  again  patted  his  cheek  tenderly,  and 
the  fiery  light  which  began  to  burn  in  his 
eye,  died  gradually  away,  and  no  other  ex- 
pression remained  in  it  but  the  habitual  one 
of  innocence  and  good-nature. 

"No,  no,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head,  and 


speaking  as  much  to  herself  as  to  Darby; 
"  I  know  him  too  well  ;  no  earthly  power 
will  put  him  out  of  his  own  way,  once  he 
takes  it  into  his  heiid.  This  minute,  if  I  had 
spoke  another  Avord  about  the  blessin',  IVIr. 
M'Clutchy  would  a  got  another  curse  ;  yet, 
except  in  these  fits,  my  poor  child  is  "kind- 
ness and  tendherness  itself." 

"  AVell  now,"  said  Dai'by,  "  that  that's 
over,  can  you  tell  me.  Poll,  what's  the  news? 
When  were  you  in  Dubhn  ?  " 

"I've  given  that  up,"  rephed  Poll;  "I'm 
too  ould  and  stiff  for  it  now.  As  for  the 
news,  you  ought  to  know  what's  goin'  as 
well  as  I  do.  You're  nearly  as  much  on  the 
foot." 

"  No  ;  nor  if  eveiy  head  in  the  parish  was 
'ithin  side  o'mine,  I  wouldn't  know  as  much 
in  the  news  line  as  you,  Poll. " 

"  The  news  that's  goin'  of  late,  Darby,  is 
not  good,  an'  you  know  it.  There's  great 
gifumlin'  an'  gi'eat  complaints,  ever  since 
Val,  the  lad,  became  undher  agent ;  and  you 
know  that  too." 

"But  how  can  I  jDreven't  that?"  said 
Darby  ;  "  sure  I'd  side  wid  the  people  if  I 
could." 

"  You'd  side  wid  the  people,  an'  you'd 
side  wid  the  man  that  oppresses  them,  even 
in  spite  of  ls\x.  Hickman." 

"  God  bless  IVIi-.  Hickman ! "  said  Ray- 
mond, "  and  the  divil  curse  him  !  and  sure 
'tis  well  known  that  the  divil's  curse  is  only 
another  name  for  God's  blessin'.  God  bless, 
Mr.  Hickman ! " 

"  Amen,  my  darlin'  child,  wid  all  my 
heart,"  said  Poll  ;  "  but.  Darby,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  take  my  word  for  it,  that  these 
things  won't  end  well.  The  estate  and 
neighborhood  was  peaceable  and  quiet  till 
the  Vulture  began  his  pranks,  and  noAV " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Darby,  "  the  blame  be 
his,  an'  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  punishment ; 
so  far  as  myself's  consarned,  I  say,  let  every 
herrin'  hang  by  its  own  tail — /  must  do  my 
duty.  But  tell  me,  PoU — hut,  woman,  never 
mind  the  Vulture — let  him  go  to  the  devil 
his  own  way — tell  me  do  you  ever  hear  from 
.your  son  Frank,  that  Brian  M'Loughliu  sent 
acrass  ? " 

" No,"  said  she,  "not  a  word  ;  but  the 
curse  o'  heaven  on  Brian  INI'Loughlin  !  Was 
my  fine  young  man  worth  no  more  than  his 
garran  of  a  horse,  that  he  didn't  steal  either, 
till  he  was  put  to  it  by  the  Finigans." 

"  Well,  sure  two  o'  them  were  sent  over 
soon  afther  him,  if  that's  any  comfort." 

"It's  no  comfort,"  replied  Poll,  "but  I'll 

tell  you  what's  a  comfort,  the  thought  that 

I'll  never  die  till  I  have  full  revenge  on  Brian 

1  M'Loughlin — ay,   either  on  him  or  his — or 

I  both.     Come,   Raymond,  have   you   ne'er  a 
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spare  ciu'se  now  for  Brian  M'Loughlin  ? — you 
could  give  a  fat  one  to  M'Clutchy  this  minute 
— and  have  you  none  for  Brian  M'Lough- 
Un?" 

"No,"  replied  the  son,  "he  doesn't  be 
haiTvin'  the  poor." 

"  Well,  but  he  transported  your  brother." 

"  No  matter  ;  Frank  used  to  beat  me — he 
was  bad,  an  Brian  M'Loughlin  was  good  to 
me,  and  does  be  good  to  me  ;  he  gives  me 
my  dinner  or  bi'eakfast  whenever  I  go  there 
— an'  a  good  bed  in  the  barn.  I  won't  curse 
him.     Now ! " 

"  It's  no  use,"  continued  Poll,  whose  thin 
features  had  not  yet  subsided  from  the  in- 
flammatory wildness  of  expression  which  had 
been  awakened  by  the  ciu'se,  "  it's  no  use, 
he'll  only  do  what  he  likes  himself,  an'  the 
best  way  is  to  never  heed  him." 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Darby,  "butwhere's 
your  daughter  Lucy. now.  Poll?" 

"  Why,"  said  Poll,  "she  has  taken  to  my 
trade,  an'  thravels  up  to  the  Foundling ; 
although,  dear  knows,  it's  hardly  worth  her 
while  now — it  won't  give  her  salt  to  her 
kale,  poor  girl." 

"Why,  are  the  times  mendiu'?"  asked 
Darby,  who  spoke  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

"Mendin'!"  exclaimed  Poll,  "oh,  ay  in- 
deed—Troth  they're  not  fit  to  be  named  in 
the  one  day  with  what  they  used  to  be.  But 
indeed,  of  late  I'm  happy  to  say  that  they 
are  improvin'  a  bit,"  said  she,  speaking  pro- 
fessionally. "  M'Clutchy 's  givin'  them  a  lift, 
for  I've  ever  an'  always  remarked,  that  dis- 
tress, and  poverty,  and  neglect  o'  the  poor, 
and  hardship,  and  persecution,  an'  oppres- 
sion, and  anything  that  way,  was  sure  to 
have  my  very  heart  broke  wid  business." 

"And  tell  me.  Poll,  did  you  ever  happen 
to  get  a  job  from  a  sartin  pious  gentleman, 
o'  the  name  of  M'Slime  ? — now  tell  the 
truth." 

"  It's  a  question,"  replied  PoU,  "you  have 
no  right  to  ax-e— you  must  know.  Darby 
O'Drive,  that  I've  had  my  private  business, 
as  well  as  my  public  business,  an'  that  I'd 
suffer  that  right  hand  to  be  cut  off  sooner 
than  betray  trust.  Honor  bright,  or  what's 
the  world  good  for  !  " 

They  now  reached  a  spot  where  the  road 
branched  into  two,  but  PoU  still  kept  to  that 
which  led  to  M'Clutchy 's.  "  Ai-e  you  for 
the  Cottage  too,"  asked  Darby. 

"I  am,"  replied  Poll,  "I've been  sent  for  ; 
but  what  he  wants  ^vid  me,  I  know  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon." 

Just  then  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  was 
heard  behind  them,  and  in  a  minute  or  two, 
Solomon  M'Slime,  who  was  also  on  his  way 
to  the  Cottage,  rode  up  to  them. 

"  A  kind  good  morning  to  you,  Darby,  my 


friend  !  I  trust  you  did  not  neglect  te  avail 
yom-self  of  the— Ah  !  "  said  he  complacently, 
on  catching  a  gUmpse  of  Poll's  face,  "1 
think  I  ought  to  recoUect  your  features,  my 
good  woman — but,  no — I  can't  say  I  do — 
No,  I  must  mistake  them  for  those  of  an- 
other— but,  indeed,  the  best  of  us  is  liable 
to  mistake  and  error — all  frail— flesh  is 
grass." 

"  You  might  often  see  my  face,"  returned 
Poll,  "  but  I  don't  think  ever  we  spoke  be- 
fore. I  know  you  to  look  at  you,  sh',  that's 
all — an'  it's  thrue  what  you  say  too,  sir, 
there's  nothing  but  frailty  in  the  world — 
divil  a  much  else — howsomever,  be  that  as 
is  may,  honor  bright's  my  motive." 

"And  a  good  motto  it  is,  my  excellent 
woman — is  that  interesting  young  man  your 
son?" 

"  He  is,  sir  ;  but  he's  a  poor  innocent  that 
hasn't  the  full  complement  of  wit,  su',  God 
help  him  !  " 

"Well,  my  good  woman,"  continiied  Solo- 
mon, "  as  he  appears  to  be  without  shoes  to 
his  feet,  will  you  accept  of  five  shillings, 
which  is  all  the  silver  I  have  about  me,  to 
buy  him  a  pair." 

"Many  thanks,  Mr.  jM'Sl-hem — many 
thanks,  su' ;  honor  bright's  my  motive." 

"And  let  it  always  be  so,  my  excellent 
woman  ;  a  good  morning  to  you  very  kindly ! 
Darby,  I  bid  you  also  good  morning,  and 
peace  be  with  you  both." 

So  saying,  he  rode  on  at  a  quiet,  easy  am- 
ble, apparently  at  peace  with  his  heart,  his 
conscience,  his  sleek  cob,  and  all  the  world 
besides. 

The  sessions  of  Castle  Cumber  having  con- 
cluded as  sessions  usually  conclude,  we  beg 
our  reader  to  accompany  us  to  Deaker  Hall, 
the  residence  of  IM'Clutchy's  father,  the 
squire.  This  man  was  far  advanced  in  year.s, 
but  appeared  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
constitution  which  sustains  sensuality,  or 
jDcrhaps  that  retrospective  sjiirit  which  gloats 
over  its  polluted  recollections,  on  the  very- 
verge  of  the  grave.  In  the  case  before  us, 
old  age  sharpened  the  inclination  to  vice  in 
proportion  as  it  diminished  the  power  of 
being  vicious,  and  presented  an  instance  of  a 
man,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  watching  over 
the  grave  of  a  corrupted  heart,  with  a  hope 
of  meeting  the  wan  spectres  of  his  own  de- 
jDarted  passions,  since  he  coidd  not  meet  the 
passions  themselv^es ;  and  he  met  them,  for 
they  could  not  rest,  but  returned  to  their 
former  habitation,  like  unclean  spirits  as  they 
were,  each  bringing  seven  more  along  with 
it,  but  not  to  torment  him.  Such  were  the 
beings  with  which  the  soul  of  this  aged  ma- 
terialist was  crowded.  During  life  his  well 
known  motto  was,  "  let  us  eat,  and  di'ink. 
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and  b?  merrv,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Upon 
this  principle,  expanded  into  still  wider  de- 
pravity, did  he  live  and  act  during  a  pro- 
tracted existence,  and  to  those  who  knew  him, 
and  well  known  he  was,  there  appeared  some- 
thing frightfnllv  revolting  in  the  shameless 
career  of  this  impenitent  old  infidel. 

Deaker  was  a  large  man,  with  a  rainbow 
protuberance  before,  wliose  chin,  at  the  time 
we  speak  of.  rested  upon  his  breast,  giving 
to  him  the  exact  chfu-acter  which  he  bore — 
that  of  a  man  who  to  the  last  was  studious 
of  every  p,ensual  opportunity.  His  gray, 
goatish  eye,  was  vigilant  and  circumspect, 
and  his  under  lip  protruded  in  a  manner, 
which,  joined  to  the  character  of  his  age,  left 
no  one  at  a  loss  for  the  general  subject  mat- 
ter of  his  thoughts.  He  always  wore  top 
boots,  and  generally  went  on  horseback, 
having  that  part  of  his  hat  which  rested  on 
the  collai-  of  his  coat,  turned  up  and  gi-easy. 

Squire  Deaker's  language  was  not  more 
moral  than  his  life — for  he  not  only  enforced 
his  principles  by  his  example,  but  also  by 
his  precept.  His  conversation  consequently 
resolved  itself  into  a  mingled  stream  of  swear- 
hig  and  obscenity.  Ridicule  of  religion,  and 
a  hardened  triumph  in  his  own  iniquitous 
exploits,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  pro- 
digality of  blasphemous  asservations,  consti- 
tuted the  staple  of  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions. According  to  his  own  principles  he 
could  not  look  forward  to  another  life,  and 
consequently  all  that  remained  for  him  was 
to  look  back  upon  an  unbroken  line  of  se- 
duction and  profligacy — upon  wealth  and  in- 
fluence not  merely  abused,  but  prostituted 
to  the  lowest  and  gi'ossest  purposes  of  our 
worst  passions — upon  systematic  crime — un- 
manly ti-eachery — and  that  dishonest  avarice 
which  constituted  the  act  of  heartless  deser- 
tion in  himself  the  ultimate  ruin  and  degrad- 
ation of  his  victims.  Such  was  this  w^ell 
known  squire  of  the  old  scliool,  whose  por- 
trait, taken  from  life,  will  be  recognized  by 
every  one  who  ever  knew  him,  should  any 
such  happen  to  peruse  these  pages. 

At  the  period  o^  which  we  write  Squire 
Deaker  was  near  ei£;hty,  and  although  feeble 
and  broken  dowai,  m" still  exhibited  the  re- 
mains of  a  large,  coai-se,  strong-boned  ani- 
mal, not  without  a  vigorous  twinkle  of  low 
cunning  in  his  eye,  and  a  duplicity  of  char- 
acter and  princii>le  about  his  angular  and  ill- 
shaped  eye-brows  which  could  not  be  njis- 
taken.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  many  years,  was  unable 
to  attend  the  Castle  Cumber  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

It  was  the  second  or  third  day  after  their 
close  that  al)out  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  a.m., 
he  awoke  fi'om  a  heavy  and  unhealthy  doze, 


which  could  scarcely  be  termed  sleep,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  that 
and  waking.  At  length  he  raised  his  head, 
ga.sped,  and  on  finding  no  one  in  the  room, 
he  let  fly  a  volley  of  execrations,  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"Is  there  any  one  there  ?  Any  one  within 
hearing  ?  I  say  Isabel,  Isabel,  Jezabel,  are 
you  all  dead  and  d d  ?  " 

"  No,  your  honor,  not  yet — some  of  us  at 
least,"  replied  a  shrewd-looking  lad  of  about 
eighteen,  making  his  appearance. 

"Ha,  Lanty — it's  you,  is  it?  What  do 
you  mean  by  that,  you  deril's  pick-tooth? 
Where's  Isabel  ?  Where's  Jezabel  ?  Playing 
her  pranks,  I  suppose — where  is  she,  you 
devil's  tooth-brush  ?  eh  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  your  brandy  and  wather, 
sii'?" 

"  Brandy  and  h — 1,  you  scoundrel ! 
^\aiere's  Miss  Fuzzle  ?  " 

"  Why,  she's  just  rinsing  her  mouth,  sir, 
wid  a  drop  of  " — 

"  Of  what,  you  devil's  imp  ;  but  I  know — 
she's  drinking — she's  diimk,  you  young  can- 
didate for  perdition  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  an  ould  one,  sir,  any  how  ;  as  to 
Miss  Fuzzle,  sir,  she  bid  me  say,  that  she's 
doin'  herself  the  pleasure  of  drinkin'  your 
heidth  " — 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  if  I  were  neai'  her — that's 
all !  drinking  my  health !  She's  tips}-,  the 
she  scoundrel,  she  never  sends  me  that  mes- 
sage unless  when  she's  tipsy  " — 

"  Not  tips}'^,  your  honor,  only  unwell — she's 
a  little  touched  wid  the  falling  sickness — she 
always  takes  it  after  I'insing  her  mouth,  sir  ; 
for  she's  fond  of  a  sweet  breath,  youi- honor." 

"Ah,  she's  a  confounded  blackguard — a 
living  quicksand,  and  nothing  else.  Lanty, 
my  lad,  if  the  MississijDpi  was  brandy  grog, 
she'd  dry  the  liver — drinking  at  this  hour  ! — ■ 
well,  never  mind,  I  was  drunk  myself  last 
night,  and  I'm  half  drunk  yet.  Here,  you 
devil's  tinder  box,  mix  me  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water." 

"  Wouldn't    you    do    it   better    yourself, 

SU-?" 

"No,  you  whelp,  don't  you  see  how  my 
hands,  and  be  hanged  to  them,  tremble  and 
shake.  Put  in  another  glass,  I  say — carry  it 
to  my  mouth  now  ;  hold,  5'ou  croil— here's 
the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  ! 
Ho  !  Lanty,  there's  nothing  like  being  a  good 
Protestant  after  all — so  I'll  stand  to  glorioua 
Bill,  to  the  last  ;  nine  times  nine,  and  one 
cheer  more  !  hurra  !  " 

He  then  laid  himself  back,  and  attempted 
to  whistle  the  Bo;yTie  Water,  but  having  only 
one  tusk  in  front,  the  sound  produced  re- 
sembled the  wild  whistle  of  the  wind  through 
the  chink  of  a  door — shrill  and  monotonous  • 
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after  which  he  burst  out  into  a  chuckhng 
laugh,  tickled,  probably,  at  the  notion  of  that 
celebrated  melody  proving  disloyal  iu  spite  of 
him,  as  refusing,  as  it  were,  to  be  whistled. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Isabel,  or  as  he  most 
frequently  called  her  Miss  Jezabel  Fuzzle, 
came  in  with  a  gleaming  eye  and  an  unsteady 
step — her  hair  partially  dishevelled,  and  her 
dress  most  negligently  put  on.  The  moment 
Deaker  saw  her,  his  whole  manner  changed, 
notwithstanding  his  jDrevious  violence — the 
swagger  departed  from  him,  his  countenance 
fell,  and  he  lay  mute  and  terror-stricken 
before  her.  It  was  indeed  clear  that  her 
sway  over  him  was  boundless,  and  such  was 
the  fact.  On  this  occasion  she  simply  looked 
at  him  significantly,  held  up  her  hand  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  having  made  a  mock 
curtesy,  immediately  left  the  room. 

"Lanty,"  said  he  in  an  undertone,  when 
she  had  gone,  "  Lanty,  you  clip,  go  and  tell 
her  to  forgive  me  ;  I  said  too  much,  and  I'm 
sorry  for  it,  say — go  you  scoundrel." 

"  Faix  I'll  do  no  such  thing,  sir,"  replied 
Lanty,  alarmed  at  the  nature  of  the  message  ; 
"  I  know  better  than  to  come  across  her  now  ; 
she'd  whale  the  life  out  o'  me.  Sure  she's 
afther  flailing  the  coot  out  o'  the  kitchen — 
and  Tom  Corbet  the  butler  has  one  of  his 
ears,  he  says,  hangin'  oft"  him  as  long  as  a 
blood-hound's." 

"  Speak  easy,"  said  Deaker,  in  a  voice  of 
terror,  "  speak  lower,  or  she  may  hear  you — 
Isn't  it  strange,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  I 
who  never  feared  God  or  man,  should  quail 
before  this  Jezabel !  " 

"Begad,  an'  here's  one,  your  honor,  that'll 
make  her  quail,  if  he  meets  her." 

"  "Who  is  it,"  asked  the  other  eagerly,  "  who 
is  it  you  imp  ?  " 

"  Why,  ]VIi\  M'Clutchy,  sir- ;  he's  ridin'  up 
the  avenue." 

"  Ay,  Val  the  Vulture — Val  the  Vulture — I 
like  that  fellow — I  hke  him  for  his  confound- 
edly clever  roguery  ;  only  he's  a  hypocrite, 
and  doesn't  set  the  world  at  defiance  as  I  do  ; 
— no,  he's  a  cowardly,  skulking  h;^iDocrite, 
nearly  as  great  a  one  as  M'Slime,  but  doesn't 
talk  so  much  about  rehgion  as  that  oily 
gentleman." 

In  a  few  moments  M'Clutchy  entered. 

"  Good  morrow,  Val.  Well,  Val — well,  my 
Vultiire,  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  Who's  to 
suft'er '?    Ai'e  you  ready  for  a  pounce  ?    Eh  ?  " 

"  I  was  Sony  to  hear  that  your  health's 
not  so  good,  sir,  as  it  was." 

"  You  lie,  m}'  dear  Vulture,  you  lie  in  your 
throat,  I  tell  you.  You're  watching  for  my 
carcase,  snuffing  the  air  at  a  distance  under 
the  hope  of  a  gorge.  No— you  didn't  care 
the  devil  had  me,  provided  you  could  make 
a  haul  by  it." 


"  I  hope,  sir,  there's  no " 

"Hope!  You  rascally  h^^iocrite,  what'g 
hope  good  for?  Hope  to  rot  in  the  grave 
is  it  ?  To  melt  into  corruption,  and  feed  the 
worms  ?  What  a  precious  putrid  carcase  I'll 
make,  when  I'm  a  month  in  the  dirt.  May- 
be you  wouldn't  much  relish  the  scent  of  me 
then,  my  worthy  Vulture.  Curse  your  beak, 
at  all  events  !  what  do  you  want  ?  what  did 
you  come  for  ?  " 

Val,  who  knew  his  worthy  sire  well,  knew 
also  the  most  successful  method  of  working 
out  any  purpose  with  him.  He  accordingly 
replied,  conscious  that  hypocrisy  was  out  of 
the  question — 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  want  you  to  aid  me  in 
a  jDiece  of  knavery." 

"  I'U  do  it— I'll  do  it.  Hang  me  if  I  don't. 
Come — I  like  that — it  shows  that  there's  no 
mock  modesty  between  us — that  we  know 
one  another.     What's  the  knaveiy  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I'm  anxious,  in  the  first  place, 
to  have  Hickman,  the  head  agent,  out,  and 
in  the  next,  to  get  into  his  place,  if  possible. 
Now,  I  know  that  you  can  assist  me  in  both, 
if  you  wish." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Deaker,  who  was  quite  as 
able  a  tactician  as  his  son  ;  and  who,  in  fact, 
had  contrived  to  put  himself  so  completely 
in  possession  of  the  political  influence  of  the 
county  as  to  be  able  to  return  any  one  he 
wished.  "How  is  it  to  be  done?  TeU  me 
that?" 

"  I  have  understood  fi'om  George  Gamble, 
Lord  Cumber's  own  man,  that  he  wants 
money." 

"  Tut,"  replied  Deaker,  who  now  forgot  a 
great  deal  of  his  swearing,  and  ajDplied  him- 
self to  the  subject,  Avith  all  the  coohiess  and 
ability  of  a  thorough  man  of  business.  ' '  Tut, 
Val,  is  that  your  news  ?  When  was  he  ever 
otherwise  ?  Come  to  the  point ;  the  thing's 
desirable — but  how  can  it  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  can  ;  but  it  must  be  by  very 
nice  handling  indeed." 

"  Well — your  nice  handling  then  ?  " 

"  The  truth  is,  that  Hickman,  I  suspect,  is 
almost  sick  of  the  agency — thanks  to  Lord 
Cumber's  extravagance,  and  an  occasional  bit 
of  blister  which  I,  through  the  tenantry,  lay 
on  him  at  home.  Cumber,  you  know,  is  an 
unsteady  scoundrel,  and  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  has  no  fixed  principle, 
for  he  is  possessed  of  little  honor,  and  I  am 
afi'aid  not  much  honesty." 

"  Oh  miu'der  !  this  from  Val  the  Vulture  ! 
Let  me  look  at  you  !  Did  M'Shme  bite  you  ? 
or  have  you  turned  Methodist  ?  Holy  Jupi- 
ter, what  a  sermon  !  Curse  your  besik,  sir  ; 
go  on,  and  no  jDreaching." 

"  Not  much  honesty  as  I  said.  Now,  sir, 
if  you,  who  have  him  doubly  in  yoiir  power 
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—first,  by  the  inortf?a«?e  ;  niul,  secondly,  as 
his  political  pfodfathcr,  who  can  either  put 
him  in,  or  keep  him  out  of  the  country — if 
you  were  to  write  him  a  friendly,  confidential 
letter,  in  which,  observe,  you  are  about  to 
finally  an-anj^e  your  affairs ;  and  you  ai-e 
sorry — quite  sorry — but  the  truth  is,  some- 
thin<2[  must  be  done  about  the  mortgage — 
j'ou  are  very  soriy — mark — but  you  are  old, 
nnd  cannot  leave  your  property  in  an  un- 
settled state.     Just   touch   that   part   of  it 


"  Yes — touch  and  go." 

"  Exactly — touch  and  go.  Well,  you  pass 
then  to  tlie  political  portion  of  it.  Hick- 
man's politir-fil  opinions  are  not  well  known, 
or  at  least  doubtful.  Indeed  you  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  will  not  support  his 
lordship  or  his  family — is  not  in  the  confi- 
dence of  government — displeased  at  the 
Union  —  aad  grumbles  about  corx-uption. 
His  lordship  is  abroad  you  know,  and  can- 
not think  for  himself.  You  speak  as  his 
friend — his  tried  friend — he  ought  to  have  a 
man  on  his  property  who  is  staunch,  can  be 
depended  on,  and  Avho  will  see  that  full  jus- 
tice is  done  him  in  his  absence.  Hickman, 
too,  is  against  Ascendancy  principles.  Do 
you  see,  su*  ?  " 

"  Proceed^what  next  ?  " 

"  Viliy,  we  stop  there  for  the  present ; 
nothing  more  can  be  done  until  we  heai'  fi'om 
the  scoundrel  himself." 

•'  And  what  do  you  imagine  will  be  the 
upshot  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
he  will  place  himself  and  his  interests,  pecu- 
niary and  political,  altogether  in  your  hands, 
and  consequently  you  will  probably  have  the 
guiding  of  him." 

"  Well,  Val,  yon  are  an  able  knave  to  be 
sure  ;  but  never  mind  ;  I  like  3'ou  all  the 
better.  The  true  doctrine  is  always — mt, 
di~ink,  and  he  merry,  for  to-morrow  you  die — 
take  as  much  out  of  life  and  your  fellow- 
men  as  you  can.  There's  no  knavery  in  the 
grave,  my  Vulture.  There  the  honest  man 
and  the  knave  are  ahke  ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  what  the  devil  is  public  opinion  worth  ?  " 

"  It's  worth  a  great  deal  if  w^e  use  it  for 
our  own  purposes  wliile  we're  here  ;  other- 
wise I  agi'ee  with  you  that  it's  valueless  in 
.  itselt" 

"  You're  a  cursed  clever  fellow,  Val,  an 
able  knave,  as  I  said — but  I  don't  like  j^our 
son  ;  he's  a  dishonest  bkjckhead,  and  I 
needn't  tell  you  tliat  the  man  who  has  not 
brains  enough  to  be  dishonest  is  a  most  con- 
temptil)le  scoundrel." 

"  Are  you  not  able  to  get  up  ?  "  asked  Val, 
in  a  very  dutiful  and  atfectionate  voice. 

"  Able  enougli  now,  but  my  head  swam  a 


while  ago  at  a  deuced  rate.  I  was  dinink,  as 
usual,  last  night,  and  could  do  nothing,  not 
even  put  a  tumbler  to  my  mouth,  until  I 
took  a  stilt"  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and 
that  has  set  me  up  again.  "When  shall  I 
write  to  young  Topertoe,  the  Cumber  blade  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  now  ;  but  I  think 
you  ought  to  rise  and  take  some  exercise." 

"  So  I  shall,  immediately-,  and  to-morrow  I 
write  then,  according  to  your  able  instruc- 
tions, most  subtle  and  sagacious  Val.  Are 
you  otf  ?  " 

"  Yes,  good-bye,  sir,  and  many  thanks." 

"None  of  your  stuff  I  say,  but  be  off  out 
of  this — "  and  as  he  spoke  Val  disappeared. 

So  far  the  first  stej^s  for  ousting  5lr.  Hick- 
man were  taken  by  this  precious  father  and 
his  equally  valuable  son.  Val,  however,  en- 
tertained other  speculations  quite  as  inge- 
nious, and  far  more  malignant  in  their  ten- 
dency. Hickman,  of  course,  he  might,  by 
underciuTents  and  manoeuvering,  succeed  in 
ejecting  from  the  agency  ;  but  he  could  not 
absolutely  ruin  him.  Nothing  short  of  this, 
however,  did  he  propose  to  himself,  so  far  as 
M'Loughlin,  and,  we  may  add,  every  one 
connected  with  him,  was  concerned ;  for 
M'Clutchy  possessed  that  kind  of  economy 
in  his  moral  feelings,  that  always  prompted 
him  to  gratif}'  his  interest  and  his  malice  by 
the  same  act  of  vii-tue.  How  he  succeeded 
in  this  benevolent  resolution,  time  and  the 
progi-ess  of  this  truthful  history  will  show. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Description  of  a  Summer  Eveniny — .1  Mysterious 
Meeting — A  Jenlmis  Vision — Letter  from  Squire 
Deaker  to  Lord  Cumber — Lord  Climber's  Reply. 

The  season  was  now  about  the  close  of 
Maj'',  that  delightful  month  which  presents 
the  heart  and  all  our  piu-er  sensations  with 
a  twofold  enjoyment ;  for  in  that  sweet  peri- 
od have  we  not  all  the  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  spring,  combined  with  the  fuller  and 
more  expanded  chfu'ms  of  the  leafy  summer 
— like  that  portion  of  female  life,  in  which 
the  eye  feels  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  blushing  gii-1,  or 
the  riper  loveliness  of  the  full  grown  maid, 
predominates  in  the  person.  The  time  was 
evening,  about  half  an  hour  before  that  soft 
x'epose  of  twilight,  in  which  may  be  perceived 
the  subsiding  stir  of  busy  life  as  it  murmurs 
itself  into  slumber,  after  the  active  pursuits 
of  day.  On  a  green  ujjland  law^l,  tliat  was 
a  sheep  walk,  some  portions  of  which  were 
studded  over  with  the  blooming  and  fragrant 
furze,  stood  an  old  ecclesiastical  iiiin,  gi'ey 
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from  time,  and  breath i Tig  with  that  spint  of 
va^ie  but  dreamy  reveiie,  which  it  cau<^ht 
from  the  loveHuess  of  the  season,  the  calm- 
ness and  the  golden  Ught  of  the  hour,  acces- 
sories, that,  by  tlieii*  influence,  gave  a  solemn 
beauty  to  its  very  desolation.  It  reminded 
one  somewhat  of  the  light  which  coming 
death  throws  upon  the  cheek  of  youth  when 
he  treacherously  treads  in  the  soft  and  noise- 
less steps  of  decline — or  rather  of  that  still 
purer  light,  which,  when  the  aged  Clmstian 
arrives  at  the  close  of  a  well  spent  Kfe,  ac- 
companied by  peace,  and  hope,  and  calm- 
ness, falls  like  a  glory  on  his  bed  of  death. 
The  ruin  was  but  small,  a  remnant  of  one  of 
those  humble,  but  rude  temples,  in  wliich 
God  was  worshipped  in  simphcity  and  peace, 
far  from  the  noisy  tuu)ults  and  sanguinar}' 
conflicts  of  ambitious  man. 

Through  this  sweet  upland,  and  close  to 
the  i-uin,  nxn  a  footpath  that  led  to  a  moun- 
tain village  of  considerable  extent.  Lnme- 
diately  behind  the  ruin  stood  a  few  large 
hawthorn  tree.s,  now  white  with  blossoms, 
whose  fragrance  made  the  very  air  a  luxury, 
and  from  whose  branches  came  forth  those 
gushes  of  evening  melody  that  shed  tender- 
ness and  tranquility  into  the  troubled  heart. 

The  country  in  the  distance  lay  charmed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  calm  spirit  of  peace  which 
seemed  to  have  diifused  itself  over  the  whole 
landscape — western  windows  were  turned 
into  fire— the  motionless  lakes  shone  like 
miiTors  wherever  they  caught  the  beams  of 
the  evening  light,  as  did  several  bends  of  the 
broad  river  w^hich  barely  moved  within  its 
winding  banks  through  the  meadows  below. 
The  sun  at  length  became  half  concealed  be- 
hind the  summit  of  the  w' estern  hills,  so  that 
his  rich  and  gorgeous  beams  fell  only  upon 
the  sinrrounding  uplands,  now  lit  into  pur- 
ple, lea-sing  the  valleys  and  lower  parts  of 
the  country  to  rejjose  in  that  beautiful  shad- 
ow which  can  be  looked  upon  from  the  higher 
parts,  only  through  the  crimson  glory  of  the 
departing  light.  And  now  the  sun  has  dis- 
appeared— is  gone — but  still  how  beautiful 
is  the  fading  si^lendor  that  sleeps  for  a  Httle 
on  the  mountain  tops,  then  becomes  dimmer 
and  dimmer — then  a  faint  streak  which 
gradually  melts  away  until  it  is  finally  lost 
in  the  soft  shadows  of  that  thoughtful  hour. 
And  even  thus  passeth  away  all  human  glory  ! 

The  i-uin  which  w^e  have  mentioned  stood 
about  half  way  between  the  residence  of 
Brian  M'Loughlin  and  the  mountain  village 
to  which  we  have  aUuded.  Proceeding 
homewards  from  the  latter  place,  having  per- 
formed an  errand  of  mercy  and  charity,  was 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  exquisitely  formed,  but 
somew'hat  below  the  middle  size.  She  was 
Brian  M'Loughlin's  onlv  daughter —a  crea- 


tiu-e  that  breathed  of  goodness,  grace,  and 

aU  those  delightful  quahties  that  make  woman 

a  ministering  angel  amidst  the   cares,  and 

miseries,  and  sorrows  of  life.     Her  figure. 

'  symmetry  itself,  was  so  light,  and  graceful, 

and  elegant,  that  a  new  charm  was  displayed 

i  by  every  motion,  as  a  new  beauty  was  tlis- 

^  covered  by  every  change  of  her  expressive 

'  countenance  ;  her  hair  was  Hke  the  raven's 

wing,   and  her  black  eye,  instead  of  being 

shai-jD  and  piercing,  was  more  in  accordance 

with   the  benignity  of  her   character,  soft, 

:  sweet,  and  mellow.     Her  bust  and  arm  were 

l^erfection,   and  the    small  white    hand  and 

taper  fingers  would  have  told  a  connoisseur 

or  sculjDtor,  that  her  foot,  in  hglitness  and 

elegance  of  formation,  might  have  excited 

the  en\\  of  Iris  or  Camilla. 

Having  reached  the  ruin,  she  was  suiprised 
to  see  the  tigui'e  of  a  thin  woman,  dressed  in 
i  black,  issue  out  of  it,  and  approach  her  with 
somewhat  of  caution  in  her  manner.  Mary 
M'Loughlin  was  a  girl  of  strong  mind  and 
firm  character,  and  not  likely  to  feel  alarmed 
by  any  groundless  cause  of  aiDprehension. 
She  immediately  recognized  the  woman,  who 
w^as  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Poll  Doohn, 
and  in  the  phrases  pecuhar  to  the  country, 
made  the  usiial  kind  inquiry  after  her  health 
and  welfare. 

"It's  a  very  unusual  thing,  Poll,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  to  see  you  in  this  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ! " 

"  It  is,"  returned  Poll,  "  I  wasn't  so  near  the 
mountains  this  many  a  day  ;  an'  I  wouldn't 
be  here  now,  only  on  your  account,  IMiss 
M'Loughlin." 

Now,^^Iary  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  enmity  which   tliis  woman   entertained 
against  her  father  and  family,  in  consequence 
of  having  prosecuted   and   transported  her 
profligate  son.     Without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension on  that  account,  she  felt,  however,  a 
good  deal  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  which 
;  could  be  attached  to  PoU's  words. 
'      "How,  on  my  account,  Poll?     I  don't  un- 
derstand you." 
j      "  Neither  you  nor  yours  desarve  it  at  my 
'  hands ;  but  for  all  that,  I  am  here  to  do  you 
a  good  turn." 

"  I  \\o\)e  I  never  deserved  any  evil  at  your 
hands,  PoU." 

"No,    but   you're  your  father's  daughter 
■  for  all  that,  an'  it's  not  usual  to  hate  the  tree 
and  si)are  the  branches." 

"I  suppose  you  allude  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  your  son  ;  but  remember,  PoU.  that 
I  I  was  only  a  child  then  ;  and  don't  forget 
;  that  had  yovu-  son  been  honest,  he  might 
I  still  be  a  comfort  and  a  credit  to  you,  in- 
stead of  a  shame  and  a  sorrow.  I  don't 
I  mean,  nor  do  I  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
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Poll  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not 
indulge  in  such  bitterness  of  heart  against 
my  father,  who  only  did  what  he  could  not 
avoid." 

"Well,"  said  Poll,  "never  mind  that — 
although  it  isn't  aisy  for  a  mother  to  forget 
her  child  ^\'id  all  his  faults  ;  I  am  here,  as  I 
said,  on  your  account — I  am  hei'e  to  tell  you, 
that  there  is  danger  about  you  and  before 
you,  and  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
it.  I  am  here.  Miss  Maiy  M'Loughlin,  and 
if  I'm  not  your  fi-iend — I'm  not  sayin'  that  I 
am  not — still  I'm  the  friend  of  one  that  is 
your  friend,  and  that  will  protect  you  if  he 
can." 

"  That  is  very  strange,  Poll,  for  I  know  not 
how  I  can  have  an  enemy.  What  danger 
could  a  simple  inoffensive  girl  like  me  feel  ? 
I  who  have  never  knowingly  offended  any- 
body." 

"I  have  said  the  truth,"  repHed  Poll, 
"  and  did  my  duty — you're  now  warned,  so 
be  on  your  guard  and  take  cai'e  of  yourself." 
"  But  how.  Poll  ?  You  mention  danger, 
yet  have  not  told  me  what  it  is,  where  it's  to 
come  from,  nor  how  I  am  to  guai'd  myself 
against  it." 

"  I'm  not  at  Hberty,"  said  Poll,  "but  this  I 
can  tell  you,  it's  threatening  you,  and  it 
comes  from  a  quarther  where  you'd  never 
look  for  it." 

Maiy,  who  was  neither  timid  nor  surprised, 
smiled  with  the  confidence  of  innocence, 
and  replied,  after  a  short  pause  of  thought — 
"  Well,  Poll,  I  have  been  thinking  over  my 
friends,  and  caimot  find  one  that  is  likely  to 
be  my  enemy  ;  at  all  events  I  am  deeply 
obhged  to  you  ;  still  if  you  could  mention 
what  the  danger  is,  I  would  certainly  feel 
the  obligation  to  be  gi-eater.  As  it  is,  I 
thank  you  again.     Good  evening !  " 

"  Staj-,  IVIiss  Maiy,"  replied  PoU,  walking 
eagerly  a  step  or  two  after  her,  "  stay  a 
minute  ;  I  have  run  a  risk  in  doin'  this — 
only  promise  me,  to  keep  what  I  said  to  you 
a  saieret  for  a  wliile — as  well  as  that  you 
ever  had  any  private  talk  wid  me.  Promise 
this." 

"I  shall  certainly  not  promise  any  such 
thing.  Poll ;  so  far  fi-om  that,  I  will  mention 
every  word  of  your  conversation  to  my 
father  and  family,  the  moment  I  reach  home. 
If,  as  you  say,  there  is  danger  before  or 
around  me,  there  are  none  whose  protection 
I  should  so  naturally  seek." 

"  But  this,"  said  Poll,  -with  an  appearance 
of  deep  anxiety,  "  this  is  a  matther  of  mere 
indifference  to  you  :  it's  to  me  the  danger 
is,  if  you  spake  of  it — to  me,  I  say — not  to 
you." 

"But  I  can  have  no  secrets  from  my 
family." 


"Well,  but  is  it  ginerous  in  you  to  put 
me — ay,  my  veiy  Ufe  in  danger — when  all 
you  have  to  do  is  merely  to  say  nothing  ? 
However,  since  I  must  speak  out— you'll  put 
more  than  me  in  danger — them  that  you 
love  betther,  an'  that  you'd  never  carry  a 
hght  heart  if  anything  hapj^ened  them." 

Mary  started — and  a  Ught  seemed  sudden- 
ly' to  break  upon  her. 

"  How,"  said  she,  "  my  engagement  to 
Francis  Harman  is  no  secret ;  ovu-  marriage 
at  no  distant  day  being  sanctioned  by  both 
our  famihes.  Is  he  involved  in  danger  con- 
nected with  your  hints  ?  " 

"  Deep  and  deadly,  both  to  him  and  me. 
You  don't  know  it.  Miss  Mary.  If  you  love 
him,  as  you  do — as  is  well  known  you  do — 
if  you  would  keep  him  and  my  poor  worth- 
less self  out  of  danger,  may  be  out  of  blood- 
shed— don't  mention  a  syllable  of  this  meet- 
in'  to  any  one  ;  but  of  all  persons  livin'  to 
himself,  until  I  give  you  lave,  until  I  can  tell 
you  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so.  See,  I  kneel 
down  with  hands  clasped,  I  beg  it  of  you  for 
his  sake  and  safety  !  " 

It  was  pretty  well  known  thi'ough  the 
parish,  especially  by  the  initiated,  that  this 
same  PoU  Doolin,  had  in  tnith  most  of  its 
secrets  in  keeping ;  and  that  she  had  fre- 
quently conducted  with  success  those  rustic 
intrigues  which  are  to  be  found  in  humble, 
as  well  as  in  high  life.  The  former  part  of 
Poll's  character,  however,  was  all  that  had 
ever  reached  the  youthful  ears  of  poor  inno- 
cent Mary,  whilst  of  her  addi'ess  as  a  diplo- 
matist in  the  plots  and  pui'suits  of  love,  she 
was  utterly  ignorant.  Naturally  unsusj)i- 
cious,  as  we  have  already  said,  she  looked 
upon  the  woman's  knowing  character  rather 
as  a  circumstance  calculated  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  the  mystery  which  she  must  have 
discovered  :  and  was  so  much  moved  by  the 
unquestionable  sincerity  of  her  manner,  and 
the  safety  of  her  own  lover,  that  she  assured 
her  she  would  keep  the  secret,  until  per- 
mitted to  divulge  it ;  which  she  begged 
might  be  at  as  early  a  jDeriod  as  possible. 
Poll  thanked  her  eagerly  and  gratefully,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  having  made  a  circuit  be- 
hind the  i-uin,  sought  the  lower  and  richer 
country  by  a  different  path. 

Mary  unconsciously  stood  for  some  time 
after  Poll  had  left  her,  meditating  over  the 
strange  and  almost  vmaccountable  scene 
which  had  just  taken  place,  when  a  rich 
voice,  with  which  she  was  well  acquainted, 
addressed  her.  She  started,  and  on  turaing 
about,  found  Francis  Harman  before  her. 
Twilight  had  now  nearly  passed  away,  and 
the  dusk  of  evening  was  deepening  into  the 
darkness  of  a  summer  night. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of  alone 
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in  this  place,  my  deai'  Mai-y,  and  who  was 
that  woman  who  just  left  you  ?  " 

Alary,  though  firm  of  character,  was  also 
tejider  and  wai*m  of  heart,  and  felt  deeply  for 
those  she  loved.  The  interview  with  Poll, 
therefore,  had  excited  apjDrehensions  con- 
cerning Harman's  safety,  which  disturbed 
her  far  more  than  any  she  felt  for  herself. 
He  gave  her  his  right  arm  as  he  spoke,  and 
they  went  on  towards  her  father's  house. 

"Good  God,"  he  exclaimed,  before  she 
had  time  to  answer  him,  "  what  has  dis- 
turbed or  alarmed  you,  my  sweet  jVIary  ?  I 
feel  youi'  heart  beating  against  my  arm,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.     How  is  this  ?  " 

The  consciousness  of  the  injunction  so 
solemnly  and  recently  imposed,  distressed 
her  exceedingly.  Her  love  of  truth  was  like 
her  love  of  life  or  of  heaven,  a  sacred  and  in- 
stinctive principle  which  she  must  now  not 
only  violate,  but  be  forced  to  run  into  the 
hateful  practice  of  dissimulation.  All  this 
passed  through  her  mind  in  a  moment. 

"  My  dear  Francis,  I  will  fi-eely  admit  that 
the  beatings  of  my  heart  are  not  altogether 
without  cause ;  I  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, but  it  will  not  signify ;  I  shall  be 
quite  well  in  a  moment — but  where  did  you 
come  from  ?  " 

"  They  told  me  you  had  gone  np  to  poor 
Widow  Carrick's — and  I  took  the  short  way, 
thinking  to  find  you  there.  But  what  has 
disturbed  you,  my  dear  Mary  ?  Something 
has,  and  greatly  too." 

She  looked  up  with  an  affectionate  smile 
into  his  face,  although  there  trembled  a  tear 
upon  her  eyehds,  as  she  spoke — 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  my  dear  Frank ;  nor 
don't  think  the  circumstance  of  much  im- 
portance. It  is  a  Httle  secret  of  mine,  which 
I  cannot  for  the  present  disclose." 

"  Well,  my  love,  I  only  ask  to  know  if  the 
woman  that  left  you  was  Poll  Doolin." 

*'  I  cannot  answer  even  that,  Frank  ;  but 
such  as  the  secret  is,  I  trust  you  shall  soon 
know  it." 

"  That  is  enough,  my  darHng.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  you  would  conceal  nothing  fi-om 
either  your  family  or  me,  which  might  be 
detrimental  either  to  yourself  or  us  —  or 
wliich  we  ought  to  know." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  she,  "  I  feel  that  it  is 
true." 

"  But  then  on  the  other  hand,"  said  he, 
playfully,  "  suppose  our  little  darling  Avere  in 
possession  of  a  secret  which  we  ought  not  to 
know — what  character  should  we  bestow  on 
the  secret  ?  " 

This,  though  said  in  love  and  jest,  dis- 
tressed her  so  much  that  she  was  forced  to 
tell  him  so — "my  dear  Francis,"  she  rephed, 
with  as  much  composui-e  as  she  could  as- 


sume, "  do  not  press  me  on  the  subject ; — 1 
cannot  speak  upon  it  now,  and  I  consequently 
must  throw  myself  on  your  love  and  gener- 
osity only  for  a  short  time,  I  hope." 

"  Not  a  syllable,  my  darling,  on  the  subject 
until  you  resume  it  yourseK — how  are  Widow 
Oarrick's  sick  children  ?  " 

"Somewhat  better,"  she  rephed,  "the  two 
eldest  are  recovering,  and  want  nourishment, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  my  poor  con- 
tributions, they  cannot  get." 

"  God  love  and  guai'd  your  kind  and 
charitable  heart,  my  sweet  Mary,"  said  he, 
looking  down  tenderly  into  her  beautiful 
face,  and  pressing  her  arm  lovingly  against 
his  side. 

"What  a  hard-hearted  man  that  under 
agent,  M'Clutchy,  is,"  she  exclaimed,  her 
beautiful  eye  brightening  with  indignation 
— "do  you  know  that  while  her  children  were 
ill,  his  baihff.  Darby  O'Drive,  by  his  orders 
or  authority,  or  some  claim  or  other,  took 
away  her  goose  and  the  only  half-dozen  of 
eggs  she  had  for  them — indeed,  Frank,  he's  a 
sad  curse  to  the  property."' 

"  He  is  what  an  old  Vandal  was  once  called 
for  his  cruelty  and  opj^ression — the  Scourge 
of  God,"  replied  Harman,  "such  certainly 
the  unhappy  tenantry  of  the  Topertoe  family 
find  him.  Harsh  and  heartless  as  he  is, 
however,  what  would  he  be  were  it  not  for 
the  vigUance  and  humanity  of  jMr.  Hickman  ? 
But  are  you  aware,  Maiy,  that  his  graceful 
son  Phil  was  a  suitor  of  yours  ?  " 

"Of  mine  —  ha,  ha,  ha!  —  oh,  that's  too 
comical,  Frank — but  I  am  not — Had  I  really 
ever  that  honor  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  ;  his  amiable  father  had 
the  modesty  to  propose  a  matrimonial  union 
between  your  family  and  his  !  " 

"I  never  heard  of  it,"  repHed  Mary, 
I  "never  ; — but  that  is  easily  accounted  for — 
'  my  father,  I  know,  would  not  insult  me  by 
the  very  mention  of  it." 

"  It's  a  fact  though,  that  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  blasphemous  old  squire,  and  of 
the  virtuous  and  celebrated  Kate  Clank, 
hoped  to  have  united  the  M'Loughlin  blood 
with  his  !  " 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Mary,  shuddering, 
"  the  very  thought  is  sickening,  revolting." 

"It's  not  a  jjleasant  subject,  certainly," 
said  Harman,  "  and  the  less  that  is  said  about 
it  the  more  disgust  we  shaU  avoid,  at  any 
rate." 

Her  lover  having  safely  conducted  Maiy 
home,  remained  with  her  family  only  a  few 
minutes,  as  the  evening  was  advanced,  and 
he  had  still  to  go  as  far  as  Castle  Cumber,  ui> 
on  business  connected  with  the  manufactory, 
which  M'Loughhn  and  his  father  had  placed 
wholly  under  his  superintendence. 
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Upon  what  slifjlit  circumstances  does  the  ' 
happiness  of  individuals,  nay,  even  of  states 
and  kinj^doms,  too  frequently  depend  !    Har- 
man  most  assuredly  was  incapable  of  alto- 
gether dismissing  the  circumstance  of   the 
evening — involved  in   mystery  as   they  un- 
questionably were — out   of  his   mind  ;    not  ; 
that  he   entertained   the   slightest   possible  ; 
suspicion  of  Mary's  piiidence  or  atiectiou  ; 
but  he  felt  a  kind  of  surprise  at  the  novelty  of 
the  position  in  which  he  saw  she  was  placed,  , 
and  no  little  pain  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  for  silence  which  she  ad- 
mitted had  been  imposed  on  her.     His  con- 
fidence in  her,  however,  was  boundless  ;  and 
fi-om  this  perfect  reUauce  on  her  discretion 
and  truth,  he  derived  an  assurance  that  she 
was  acting  with  strict  projJiiety  imder  the 
circumstances,  whatever  might  be  their  char- 
acter or  tendency. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here  that 
a  right  of  passage  ran  from  Beleeven,  the 
name  of  the  village  in  which  IM'Loughlin 
resided,  to  the  Castle  Cumber  high  road, 
which  it  joined  a  little  beyond  Constitution 
Cottage,  passing  immediately  through  an 
angle  of  the  clump  of  beeches  ah-eady  men- 
tioned as  gro\\ing  behind  the  house.  By 
this  path,  which  shortened  the  way  very 
much,  Harman,  and  indeed  every  pedestrian 
acquainted  with  it,  was  in  the  habit  of  passing, 
and  on  the  night  in  question  he  was  proceed- 
ing along  it  at  a  pretty  quick  pace,  when, 
hiving  reached  the  beeches  just  alluded  to, 
he  perceived  two  figures,  a  male  and  female,  ap- 
p  u'ently  engaged  in  close  and  earnest  conver- 
s  ition.  The  distance  at  first  was  too  great  to 
enable  him  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  who  they 
were,  nor  would  he  have  even  asked  himself  the 
question,  w^ere  it  not  that  the  way  necessarily 
brought  him  pretty  near  them.  The  reader 
may  form  some  conception  then  of  his  sur- 
prise, his  pei-plexity,  and,  disguise  it  as  he 
might,  his  pain,  on  ascertaining  that  the  fe- 
male was  no  other  than  Poll  Doohn,  and  her 
companion,  graceful  Phil  himself — the  gal- 
lant and  accomplished  owner  of  Handsome 
Hany. 

It  appeared  quite  evident  that  the  subject 
matter  of  their  conversation  was  designed  for 
no  other  ears  than  their  own,  or  why  speak 
as  they  did  in  low  and  guarded  tones,  that 
implied  great  secrecy  and  caution.  Nay, 
what  proved  still  a  plainer  corroboration  of 
this — no  sooner  was  the  noise  of  his  footsteps 
heard,  than  Poll  squatted  hei'self  down  be- 
hind the  small  hedge  which  separated  the 
pathway  from  the  space  on  which  they  stood, 
and  this  clearly  with  a  hope  of  concealing  her 
person  from  his  observation.  Phil  also 
turned  away  his  face  with  a  purpose  of  con- 
cealment, but  the  impression  left  by  his  lank 


and  scraggy  outline,  as  it  stood  twisted  be- 
fore Harman,  was  such  as  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. Poll's  identity  not  only  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  also  during  her  hasty  separation 
from  Mai'y,  was  now  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  ;  a  fact  which  lent  to 
both  her  interviews' a  degi-ee  of  mystery  that 
confounded  Harman.  On  thinking  over  the 
matter  coolly,  he  could  scarcely  help  believing 
that  her  appearance  here  was  in  some  waj' 
connected  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  Mary  so  much  agitation  and  alarm. 
This  suspicion,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  a 
more  generous  estimate  of  her  character,  and 
he  could  not  permit  himself  for  a  moment  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  anything  that  was 
prejudicial  to  her  truth  and  affection.  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  experiencing  a  sli'ong  sense 
of  anxiety,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  a  feel- 
ing of  involuntary  pain,  which  lay  Hke  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  heart  and  spii'its.  In  truth, 
do  what  he  might  and  i-eason  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  expel  from  his  mind  the  new 
and  painful  princij^le  which  disturbed  it. 
And  thus  he  went  on,  sometimes:'  triumphant- 
ly defending  Mary  from  all  ungenerous  sus- 
picion, and  again  writhing  under  the  vague 
and  shapeless  surmises  which  the  singular 
events  of  the  evening  sent  crowding  to  his 
imagination.  His  dreams  on  retii-ing  to  seek 
repose  were  frightful — several  times  in  the 
night  he  saw  graceful  Phil  squinting  at  him 
with  a  nondescript  leer  of  vengeance  and  de- 
rision in  his  yellow  goggle  eyes,  and  bearing 
Mary  off,  like  some  mis-shapen  ogre  of  old, 
mounted  upon  Handsome  Harry,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  gifted  with  the  speed  of  Hark- 
away  or  flying  Childers,  w^hilst  he  himself 
could  do  nothing  but  stand  helplessly  by, 
and  contemplate  the  triumph  of  his  hated 
rival. 

In  the  mean  time  the  respected  father  and 
grandfather  of  that  worthy  young  gentleman 
were  laboring  as  assiduously  for  his  advance- 
ment in  hfe  as  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  a 
catalogue  of  all  hum  an  virtues.  Old  Deaker, 
true  to  his  word,  addressed  the  very  next 
day  the  following  characteristic  epistle — 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cumber. 

"  My  Lord — It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you 
that  I  was,  during  my  life,  a  plain  blunt  fel- 
low in  all  my  transactions.  When  I  was 
honest,  I  was  honest  like  a  man  ;  and  Avhen 
I  did  the  roguery,  I  did  it  like  a  open,  fear- 
less knave,  that  defied  the  world  and  scorned 
hypocrisy.  I  am,  therefore,  the  same  con- 
sistent old  scoundrel  as  ever  ;  or  the  same 
bluff,  good-humored  rascal  which  your  old 
father — who  sold  his  country — and  j'oursell 
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.^wlio  would  sell  it  too,  if  you  had  one  to 
sell — ever  found  me.  To  make  short  work, 
then,  I  want  you  to  dismiss  that  poor,  scui'v;^' 
devil,  Hickman,  fi'om  your  agency,  and  put 
that  misbegotten  spawn  of  mine  in  his  place. 
I  mean  Val  M'Clutchy,  or  Val  the  Vulture,  as 
they  have  very  projDerly  christened  him. 
Hickman's  not  the  thing,  in  any  sense.  He 
can't  manage  the  people,  and  they  impose 
upon  him — then  you  suffer,  of  coui'se.  Be- 
sides, he's  an  anti-ascendancy  man,  of  late, 
.and  will  go  against  you  at  the  forthcoming- 
Election.  The  fellow  pretends  to  have  a  con- 
science, and  be  cursed  to  him — prates  about 
the  Union — preaches  against  corruption — 
and  talks  about  the  people,  asif  they  were  tit 
to  be  anything  else  than  what  they  are.  This 
is  a  pretty  fellow  for  you  to  have  as  an  agent 
to  youi"  property.  Now,  I'U  tell  you  what, 
my  Lord — you  know  old  Deaker  well.  His 
motto  is — '  let  us  eat,  di-int,  and  be  merry,  for 
to-morrow  ice  die.'  I'll  tell  you  what,  I  say  ; 
I  have  a  mortgage  on  your  property  for  fo\u'- 
teen  thousand  pounds.  Now,  put  in  Val  or 
T]l  be  speaking  to  my  lawyer  about  it.  Put 
in  Val,  or  you.  will  never  warm  your  poste- 
riors in  a  seat  for  this  county,  so  long  as  I 
carry  the  key  of  it.  In  doing  so,  make  no 
wry  faces  about  it — you  wiU  only  serve  your- 
self and  your  property,  and  serve  Val  into  the 
bargain.  Val,  to  be  sure,  is  as  confounded 
a  scovmdi'el  as  any  of  us,  but  then  he  is  a 
staunch  Protestant  ;  and  you  ought  not  to 
be  told  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  gi'eater 
the  scoundrel  the  better  the  agent.  Would 
you  have  a  fellow,  for  instance,  whose  con- 
science, indeed,  must  stand  between  you  and 
jour  interest  ?  Would  you  have  some  hon- 
est blockhead,  who,  when  you  are  to  be  served 
by  a  piece  of  friendly  rascality,  will  plead 
scruples.  If  so,  you  are  a  gi'eater  fool  than 
I  ever  took  you  to  be.  Make  Val  your  agent, 
and  it  is  not  you  that  will  suffer  by  him,  but 
the  people — whom,  of  coiu'se,  no  one  cares 
a  curse  about.  I  ought  to  have  some  claim 
on  you,  I  think.  Many  a  lift  I  have  given 
your  precious  old  father,  Tom  Topertoe, 
when  I  did  not  think  of  pleading  sci-uples. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  many  a  dii"ty  trick  I 
played  for  him,  and  never  brought  my  con- 
science to  account  for  it.  Make  the  most  of 
this  rascally  world,  and  of  the  rascals  that 
are  in  it,  for  we  are  all  alike  in  the  gi-ave. 
Put  in  Val,  then,  and  don't  made  an  enemy  of 
'Yoiir  old  friend, 

"  Il.\>fD.VL  Deaker. 
P.S. — As  to  Val,  he  knows  nothing  of  this 
transaction — I  told  him  I  would  say  so,  and 
I  keep  my  word.  I  forgot  to  say  that  if  you 
write  this  beggarly  devil,  Hickman,  a  sharp 
letter  for  money,  he  may  probably  save  you 
the  trouble  of  turning  him  out.     I  know  him 


I  well — he  is  a  thin  skinned  fool,  and  will  be 
apt  to  bolt,  if  you  follow  my  advice. 
"  Yours  as  vou  deserve  it, 

"R.  D." 

I      Now,   it   is   necessaiy   to   say   here,  that 
!  amidst  aU  this   pretence   of  open   villainy, 
there  ran  an  undercurrent  of  cunning  that 
might  escape  the  observation  of  most  men. 
In  truth,  old  Deaker  was  not  only  a  knave, 
;  but    a    most    unscrupulous    oppressor     at 
heart,  especially  when  he  happened  to  get  a 
man  in  his  power  fi-om  whom  he  wished  to 
extort  a  favor,   or  on  whom  he  wished  to 
inflict  an  injury.     In  the  present  instance  he 
'  felt  perfectly  conscious  of  his  power  over  the 
heartless  profligate,  to  whom  he  wrote  such 
a  characteristic  letter,  and  the  result  shows 
'  that   he    neither    miscalculated    the   feeble 
'  principles  of  his  correspondent,  nor  the  con- 
sequences  of  his  own   influence  over  him. 
By  due  return  of  post  he  received  a  reply, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 
I      "  Old  Deaker — You  have  me  fast,  and  you 
I  know  it — so  I  suppose  must  is  the  word  ;  now 
I  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want,  you  old  villain  ;  I 
want  two  thousand  pounds,  and  if  JNI'Clutchy 
is  to  get  the  agency,  I  must  have  the  money 
■  — so  there  is  my  must  as  well  as  youj-s.     In 
the  meantime  I  have  written  to  Hickman  on 
the  same  subject,  want  of  money,  I  mean  - 
I  what  the  consequences  may  be,  I  know  not, 
I  but  I  fancy  I  can  guess  them, 

"  Yours, 

"Cumber." 
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Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hickman,  Esq. 

"  London,  April  1st,  18 — 
"  My  Dear  Hickman, 

"  I  wTote  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and,  as  the  letter  was  one  of  a  veiy  pressing 
nature,  I  hope  its  influence  won't  be  lost  uj^on 
you.  To  you  who  ai-e  so  weU  acquainted 
with  the  cursed  pickle  in  which  I  am  placed, 
it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  that  I  shall  be  fau-ly 
done  up,  unless  you  can  squeeze  something 
for  me  out  of  those  rascally  tenants  of  mme. 
Fairly  done  up  is  not  the  proper  term  either  ; 
for  between  you  and  me,  I  strongly  suspect 
a  young  fellow  caUed  Swingler,  an  iron- 
monger's son,  of  giving  me  a  twist  too  much, 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was  intro- 
duced, that  is,  proposed  Jis  a  member  of  oui 
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club,  by  Sir  Robert  Ratsbane,  whose  gi-and- 
father  was  a  druyf^ist,  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Loadstone,  the  celebrated  hidy-Liller,  as  a 
reguhu'  pigeon,  who  dropped,  by  the  death  of 
old  '  burn  the  wmd,'  uito  half  a  million  at 
least.  The  fellow  did  appear  to  be  a  very 
capitid  speculation,  but  the  whole  thing, 
however,  was  a  trick,  as  I  strongly  suspect ; 
for  after  losing  to  a  tolerably  srasu't  tune, 
our  gentleman  began  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  reaction,  and  has,  under  the  character  of 
a  pigeon,  ah-eady  fleeced  half  a  score  of  us. 
Last  week  I  suffered  to  the  tune  of  eight 
hundred — Sii'  Hea^Thead  to  that  of  twelve — 
Bill  Swag  five — and  the  Hon.  Tom  Trickman 
himself,  who  scarcely  ever  loses,  gave  bills 
for  six  fifties.  I  can't  stand  this,  Hickman, 
thixt  is,  I  cannot  afford  to  stand  it.  What  is 
fifteen  thousand  a  year  to  a  man  like  me, 
who  must  support  his  rank,  or  be  driven 
to  the  pm-gatorial  alternative  of  being  im- 
prisoned on  his  own  estate?  Hickman, 
you  have  no  bowels  for  me,  although  you 
can  have  for  the  hai'd-fisted  boors  on  my 
property,  who  wont  pay  up  as  they  ought, 
,,.5iid  all  through  your  indolence  and  neglect. 
I  You  must  send  me  money,  get  it  where  you 
'  will  ;  beg,  borrow,  rob,  drive,  cant,  sell  out 
— for  money  I  must  have.  Two  thousand 
within  a  fortnight,  and  no  disappointment, 
or  I'm  dished.  You  know  not  the  demands 
upon  me,  and  therefore  you,  naturally 
enough,  think  very  easily — much  too  easily 
— of  my  confounded  difficulties.  If  you  had 
an  opera  gii-1  to  keep,  as  I  have — and  a  devil- 
ish expensive  appendage  the  affectionate  jade 
is — perhaps  you  might  feel  a  little  more 
Christian  sjTupathy  for  me  than  you  do.  If 
you  had  the  expense  of  my  yacht — my  large 
stud  at  Melton  Mowbiy  and  Doncaster,  and 
the  yeai-ly  deficits  in  my  betting  book, 
besides  the  never  ending  train  of  jockies, 
grooms,  feeders,  trainers,  et  hoc  genus  omne 
— to  meet,  it  is  probable,  old  boy,  you  would 
not  feel  so  boundless  an  interest,  as  you  say 
you  do,  in  the  peace  and  welfare  of  another 
man's  tenantry,  and  all  this  at  that  other 
man's  expense.  You're  confoundedly  un- 
reasonable, Hickman.  Why  feel,  or  pretend 
to  feel,  more  for  these  fellows,  their  bai"e- 
legged  wives,  and  ragged  brats,  than  you  do 
for  a  nobleman  of  rank,  to  whom  you  are 
deeply  indebted.  I  mean  you  no  offence, 
Hickman ;  you  ai'e  in  other  respects  an 
honest  fellow  enough,  and  if  possessed  of 
only  a  little  less  heai-t,  as  the  times  go,  and 
more  skill  in  raising  money  fi-om  these 
people,  you  would  be  invaluable  to  such  a 
distressed  de%'il  as  I  am.  As  it  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  you  are  more  a  friend  to  my 
tenantry  than  to  myself,  which  is  a  poor 
qualification  for  an  agent.     In  fact,  we,  the 


'  Ii-ish  aristocracy  living  here,  or  absentees  as 
you  call  us,  instead  of  being  assailed  by  abuse, 
I  want  of  patriotism,  neglect  of  duties,  and  all 
\  that   kind  of  stuff,  have  an  especial  claim 
:  upon  the  compassion  of  their  countrymen.    If 
;  you  knew  what  we,  with  limited  means  and 
I  encumbered  properties,   must  suffer  in  at- 
I  tempting  to  compete  with  the  aiistocracy  oi 
i  this  country,  who  are  enormously  rich,  you 
woidd  say  that  we  deserve  immortal  ci-edit  for 
j  holding  out  and  keeping  up  appearances  as 
we  do — not  that  I  think  we  always  come  off 
scott-fi'ee  fi'om  their  ridicule,  especially  when 
they  see  the  shifts  to  which  we  are  put,  in 
order  to  stretch  onwai'd  at  their  own  pace. 
However,  we  must  drink  when  we  are  thirety, 
as  well  as  they,  and  if  the  water  happen  to 
be  low  in  the  cistern,  which,  indeed,  is  mostly 
the  case  with  us,  we  must,  as  the  rook  in  the 
fable  did  with  the  pebbles,  thi'ow  in  rack- 
renting,    drivings,     executions,     mortgages, 
loans,  &c.,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  our 
reach— for  there  is  ingenuitj*  in  everjiihing, 
as  the  proverb  says,   except  in  roasting  of 

eggs- 

"  Come,  then,  Hickman,  set  to  work  at 
once.  My  yacht  has  been  damaged  by  a 
fooUsh  wager  I  made  to  run  her  through  a 
creek  of  reefs  at  low  water,  so  that  the  mere 
repairs  will  cost  me  a  cool  two  hundred  at 
least.  Besides  this,  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  buy  m}'^  charming  httle  Signora  a  pair  of 
Blenheim  siDaniels  that  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with,  for  which  I  shall  have  to  fork  out  a 
hundred  and  fifty  down.  I  say,  then,  again,, 
my  dear  Hickman,  money,  mone}'  ;  money 
by  any  means,  but  by  all  means  money ;. y 
rem,  sed  quocunque  modo,  rem.  < 

"  By  the  way  is  there  not  a  man  there,  a 
kind  of  under-fellow  in  something — agent, 
I  believe — some  time  appointed,  named 
M'Snitchy,  or  M'Smatchey,  M'Clutchy,  or 
some  such  euphonious  appellative  ?  Some- 
body, old  Deaker  I  think,  once  mentioned 
him  to  me  in  strong  terms,  and  said  he 
might  become  capable  of  being  useful ;  and 
you  know,  Hickman,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
every  property  circumstanced  as  mine  is,  re- 
quires a  useful  fellow  of  that  jDai'ticular 
description.  For  instance,  I  dai'e  say,  there 
are  certain  proceedings  connected  with  your 
duty  to  which  you  have  no  gi'eat  inclination, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  would  it  not 
be  prudent  at  least  to  resort  to  the  agency 
of  somebody  like  this  M'Clutchy  ;  a  fellow 
not  overbiu'thened  with  loo  strong  a  percep- 
tion of  the  necessary  2iTessure.  But  the  truth 
is,  if  I  proceed  in  this  manner,  your  humani-  '' 
ty,  as  the  cant  goes,  will  take  the  alarm  ; 
you  will  say  that  my  residence  abroad  has 
not  improved  my  principles  ;  and  that  I  am 
rather  strongly  tainted  with  club  morality. 
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and  tbe  ethics  of  the  gaming  house.  So 
would  you,  perhaps,  if  you  breathed  my 
atmosphere,  and  were  exposed  to  my  temp- 
tations. But  now  I  am  preaching,  and  not 
to  the  right  purpose  either  ;  so  as  I  said 
ybefore,  I  say  again — money,  money,  money. 
^  "I  am,  my  dear  Hickman, 

"  Thy  friend  in  distress, 

"  Cumber." 

Henry  Hickman,  Esq.,  to  the.  Right  Hon- 
orable Lord  Viscount  Cumber  : — 

Primrose  Hill,  April  18 — 
**  My  Lord  : 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  both 
youi'  communications,  and  have  read  them, 
especially  that  of  the  first  instant,  with  gi'eat 
pain.  I  need  not  teU  you,  that  I  have  been 
yom-  father's  friend— that  I  have  been,  and 
still  am  your  fiiend,  and  as  such,  from  my 
age  and  anxiet;^  for  your  lordship's  welfare 
and  reputation,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
one  who  has  both  sincerely  at  heart,  to  wiite 
to  you  in  terms  which  a  mere  agent  could 
not  with  projDriety  use.  As  this  letter, 
therefore,  is  written  for  your  own  eye  only, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  that 
in  everything  severe  and  home-spoken  in  it, 
the  friend,  and  not  the  agent  speaks — at  the 
same  time,  I  must  admit,  that  it  is  from  the 
knowledge  gained  as  an  agent  that  I  remon- 
strate as  a  friend. 

"It  is  now  beyond  a  doubt,  my  Lord,  that 
your  position  is  one  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties scarcely  to  be  siu-mounted,  unless  by 
measures  which  I,  as  an  honest  man,  cannot 
permit  myself  to  adojDt.  So  long  as  the 
course  of  life,  which  it  has  pleased  your  lord- 
ship's better  taste  and  judgment  to  jDursue, 
did  not  bring  vdthin  the  compass  of  my 
duties  as  j'our  agent,  the  exhibition  of  jH-in- 
ciples  at  variance  with  humanity  and  justice, 
so  long  did  I  fulfil  those  duties  with  all  the 
abihty  and  zeal  for  your  just  interests  which 
I  could  exert.  But  now  I  perceive,  that  you 
have  driven  me  to  that  line  beyond  which  I 
cannot  put  my  foot,  without  dishonor  to 
myself.  I  have  been  the  agent  of  yom*  prop- 
erty, my  Lord,  but  I  shall  never  become  the 
instrmnent  of  yoiu'  vices  ;  and  beheve  me, 
this  is  a  distinction  which  in  our  imhapjoy 
country,  is  too  seldom  observed.  Many  an 
agent,  my  Lord,  has  built  himself  a  fortune 
out  of  the  very  necessities  of  his  employer, 
and  left  to  his  children  the  honorable  reflec- 
tion that  their  independence  originated  from 
profligacy  on  the  one  hand  and  dishonesty 
on  the  other.  You  see,  my  Lord,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  be  very  plain  with  you,  and  to 

:  say,  that  however  you  may  feel  yourself  dis- 
posed to  foUow  the  one  course,  I  shall  not 

!  rival  you  in  the  other.     I  cannot  become  a 


scourge  inflicted  by  your  necessities,  not  to 
use  a  harsher  word,  upon  a  suffering  people, 
who  are  already  exhausted  and  provoked  by 
an  excess  of  severity  and  neglect.  Think  of 
the  predicament  in  which  you  would  have 
me  stand — of  the  defence  which  you  place 
in  my  lips.  Should  your  tenantiy  ask  me — 
'  why  are  you  thus  cruel  and  oppressive 
upon  us  ? '  what  reply  could  I  make  but  this 
— '  I  am  thus  cruel  because  his  lordship  is 
profligate.  He  wants  money  to  support  his 
mistress,  to  feed  her  vanities  and  excesses, 
and  you  must  endure  distress  and  j^rivation, 
that  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  a  courtezan 
may  be  gratified.  His  lordship,  too,  has 
horses  and  dogs,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he 
feels  a  deep  interest.'  '  But  why  does  he 
not  feel  an  interest  in  us ? '  'So  he  does, 
for  are  not  you  the  persons  by  whose  toil 
and  labor  he  is  enabled  to  sui-)j)ort  them 
all ? '  'So  that  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  made 
indirectly  the  agents  of  his  crimes.  The 
privations  which  we  suffer — the  sweat  of  our 
brows — the  labor  of  our  hands,  go  to  the 
support  of  his  wantonness,  his  luxuiy,  and 
his  extravagance  !  This,  then,  is  his  interest 
in  us  ? '  '  Yes — work,  that  you  may  feed 
them — starve,  that  his  mistress  may  riot  in 
wantonness  ;  perish  your  children  that  his 
dogs  may  be  fed  ! '  Li  such  a  position  as 
this,  my  Lord,  I  shall  never  place  myself, 
but  you  may  easily  find  many  that  wiU.  The 
moment  your  necessities  are  known,  knavery 
will  be  immediately  at  work,  and  assume  its 
guardianship  over  folly.  Lideed  there  is  a 
monarchical  sj)irit  in  knavery,  which  has 
never  yet  been  observed.  The  knave  keeps 
his  fool,  as  did  the  kings  of  old,  'oith  this 
only  difference,  and  a  material  one  it  is — 
that  whilst  the  fool  always  hved  at  the  king's 
exjDense,  the  knave  Hves  at  the  fool's.  How 
your  lordship  may  feel  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  you  "will  not  find  it  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  By  this,  of  course, 
you  understand,  my  Lord,  that  I  at  once  re- 
sign my  agency. 

"And  now,  my  Lord,  in  addition  to  many 
other  unavailable  remonstrances  made  by  me, 
not  only  against  your  hcentious  habits  as  a 
man,  but  against  youi'  still  more  indefensible 
conduct  as  a  landlord,  allow  me  to  address 
3'ou  in  a  spii-it  of  honesty,  which  I  fear  is  not 
easily  found  among  the  class  to  which  I  be- 
long. I  look  upon  this  as  a  duty  which  1 
owe  less  to  you  than  to  my  country,  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  most  important  ser- 
vice which  can  be  rendered  to  any  man,  not 
ashamed  of  either  your  habits  or  principles, 
is  to  lay  before  him  a  clear,  but  short  and 
simple  statement,  of  that  which  constitutes 
his  duty  as  a  landlord — I  should  say  an  Irish 
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landlord—for  there  is  a  Bational  idiosyncrasy 
of  constitution  about  such  a  man,  which  ap- 
peal's to  prevent  him  fi'om  properly  dischai'j^- 
ing  his  duties,  either  as  a  friend  to  himself, 
or  a  just  man  to  his  tenantry. 

"  Tlie  first  principle,  therefore,  which  an 
Irish  landlord — or,  indeed  any  landlord — 
should  lay  down,  as  his  fixed  and  unerring 
guide,  is  ever  to  remember  that  his  tenantry 
are  his  best  fi-iends — liis  only  patrons— and 
that  instead  of  looking  down  upon  them  with 
contempt,  neglect,  or  even  indifference,  he 
should  feel  that  they  are  his  chief  benefactors, 
who  prop  his  influence,  maintain  his  rank, 
and  support  his  authority. 

"  The  second  is— that  the  duties  of  the 
landlord  to  his  tenantiy  are  much  gi-eater, 
and  far  more  important  than  those  of  his 
tenjxntry  to  him,  and  should  at  least  be  quite 
as  equitably  and  attentively  discharged. 

"  The  third  is — to  remember  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  poj^ulation  in  Ii-eland  belong  to 
one  creed,  and  the  great  bulk  of  landed  pro- 
piietors  to  another  ;  and  to  take  care  that 
none  of  tliose  fierce  and  iniquitous  preroga- 
tives of  power,  Avhich  are  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  those  who  possess  property,  shall 
be  suffered,  in  the  name  of  religion,  or 
pohtics,  or  prejudice  of  any  kind,  to  disturb 
or  abridge  the  ci-vdl  or  religious  rights  of  the 
peojjle,  and  thus  weaken  the  bonds  which 
should  render  the  interests  of  landlord  r.nd 
tenant  identical.  Prejudice  so  exercised  is 
tyi'anny.  Ever}^  landlord  should  remember 
that  the  soil  is  of  no  religion. 

"  The  fourth  is — simply  to  remember  that 
those  who  live  upon  oiu'  property  have  bodies 
and  souls,  passions,  reflections,  and  feehngs 
like  ourselves.  That  they  are  susceptible  of 
hvmger,  cold,  gi'ief,  joy,  sickness,  and  sorrow 
— that  they  love  their  children  and  domestic 
relatives,  are  attached  to  their  religion,  bound 
by  strong  and  heartfelt  ties  to  the  soil  they 
hve  on,  and  are,  in  fact,  moved  by  all  those 
general  laws  and  principles  of  life  and  nature, 
which  go  to  make  up  social  and  indi- 
vidual happiness — to  remember,  in  short, 
that  they  are  men  who  have  higher  destinies 
in  life,  than  merely  administering  to  the 
wants,  excesses,  or  crimes  of  others ;  and 
that  no  condition  has  ever  yet  l^een  known 
to  subsist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
even  between  man  and  man,  by  which  one 
party  is  required  to  surrender  comfort,  free- 
dom, and  enjoyment,  in  fact,  all  that  life  is 
good  for,  merely  to  gi-atify  the  wants,  vices, 
or  ambition  of  the  other. 

"The  fifth  and  last  is — not  by  oppression, 
cruelty,  or  rapacitj',  to  goad  the  people  into 
madness  and  outrage,  uuder  the  plausilile 
name  of  law  or  justice ;  or  to  drive  the 
national  mind — which  is  a  clear  one — into 


reflections  that  may  lead  it  to  fall  back  upoe 
first  principles,  or  force  it  to  remember  that' 
the  universExl  consent  by  which  the  rights 
of  property  are  acknowledged,  may,  under 
the  exasperation  of  overstrained  pressure,  in 
a  land  so  peculitu'ly  circumstanced  as  Ireland 
is,  be  altogether  withheld,  and  thus  its  whole 
foundations  shaken  or  overturned,  and  the 
justice  of  individual  claims  and  prescriptive 
right  lost  in  the  tumult. 

"Tliese  principles  are  simple,  my  Lord, 
but  they  oviglit  at  least  to  be  better  kno^vn, 
or  what  would  be  still  more  desu-able,  better 
practised.  As,  however,  my  paper  is  neariy 
tilled,  I  shall  finish  my  communication  with 
a  short  fab'e,  to  which  I  beg  your  lordship's 
serious  attention. 

"  There  lived  a  man  once,  who  was  fooUsh 
enough  to  entertain  a  senseless  ^Ji'ejudice 
against  cows,  because  they  did  not  give  milk 
all  the  year  roiind.  This  man  was  man-ied, 
and  of  coiu'se,  had  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  and  being  very  laz}  and  improvi- 
dent, depended  ^principally  txpon  the  kind- 
liness of  an  excellent  cow,  whose  milk  was 
the  chief  means  of  his  support  and  theirs.  At 
length  in  the  due  course  of  time,  the  poor 
cow,  as  every  one  must  know,  began  to  yield 
it  in  diminished  quantities,  and  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  severe  year,  and  as  the  lazy  man 
we  speak  of  had  made  no  j^rovision  for  its  oc- 
currence, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  and 
his  f  xmily  were  put  to  the  greatest  straits  for 
subsistence.  Finding,  after  much  deliber- 
ation, that  the  poor  animal,  which  they 
kicked  and  cudgelled  to  excess  could  not 
change  the  laws  of  nature,  or  afford  them 
that  which  she  did  not  possess,  it  w^as  de- 
termined by  her  proprietor,  that  as  she 
failed  in  supjDlpng  them  with  suflficient  milk, 
they  should  try  the  fleams,  and  have  re- 
course to  her  blood,  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  support.  Accordingly  she  was  bled, 
along  with  being  milked  ;  but  if  the  quantity 
of  milk  she  gave  before  was  Httle,  it  now  be- 
came less,  so  that  in  proportion  as  they  di'ew 
ujDon  the  one  the  other  diminished,  as  was 
but  natural.  In  this  way  they  proceeded, 
milking  and  bleeding  the  j^oor  animal  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  without  any  benefit  to 
themselves,  but  ^\ith  a  certain  prospect  of 
her  ultimate  loss,  when  one  day  the  cow, 
after  having  iiiminated  for  some  time  on  the 
treatment  she  was  receiving,  began  to  reflect 
that  she  could  not  be  much  worse,  or  rather, 
that  she  must  soon  altogether  sink  ui.der 
this  system  of  double  drainage.  '  Well ' 
thought  slie,  '  I  feel  how  matters  must  close 
with  me  at  last ;  I  am  indeed  near  the  end 
of  my  tether  ;  what  have  I  now  to  fear  when 
I  know  that  I  cannot  be  worse  ?  And  if  I  am 
to  die,  as  I  must,  is  it  not  better  to  have  satis- 
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faction  for  mj  siiflferiugs  ? '  Accordingly,  the 
next  morning  when  her  owner  went  to  get 
blood  for  their  breakfast,  it  so  happened  that 
the  cow  thrust  a  horn  into  him,  and  he  was 
found  hing  a  coi-pse  under  her  lifeless  carcase 
—the  last  droj)  of  her  blood  having  been  ex- 
pended under  the  final  operation  of  the  fleams. 

"  My  Lord,  the  mor.il  of  this  is  as  obA"ious 
as  it  is  fearful — and  fearfull}'  have  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  the  principles 
of  such  men  as  you,  caused  it  to  be  illus- 
trated. If  landlords  will  press  too  severely 
upon  the  functions  of  human  suffering  and 
patience,  it  is  not  to  be  stu-jDrised,  although  it 
is  to  be  dejDlored,  that  where  no  legal  remedy 
exists  against  individual  cruelty  or  rapacity,  or 
that  plausible  selfishness,  which  is  the  worst 
species  of  ojDpression — that  the  law,  I  say, 
which  protects  only  the  one  party  should  be 
forgotten  or  desjoised  by  the  other,  and  a  fier- 
cer code  of  vengeance  substituted  in  its  stead. 

"  With  respect  to  ]\Ii'.  M'Clutchy,  sui-ely 
your  lordshijD  must  remember  that  by  your 
own  letter  he  was  appointed  under  agent 
more  than  three  yeai's  ago. 

"  If,  after  the  many  remonstrances  I  have 
had  occasion  to  make  against  his  general 
conduct  to  the  tenants,  you  consider  him  a 
useful  man  ujion  your  property,  you  vnR,  in 
that  case,  have  to  abide  the  consequences  of 
yoxu*  confidence  in  him.  You  are,  at  all 
events,  duly  forewarned. 

"  I  now  must  beg  leave,  my  Lord,  to  ren- 
der up  my  trust,  to  resign  my  situation  as 
the  agent  of  your  estates — I  do  so  with  pain, 
but  the  course  of  your  lordship's  life  has 
left  me  no  other  alternative.  I  cannot  rack 
and  goad  your  tenants,  nor  injure  youi'  own 
property.  I  cannot  paralyze  industry,  cramp 
honest  exertion,  or  distress  poverty  still  fur- 
ther, merely  to  supply  necessities  which  are 
little  less  than  criminal  in  youi'self  and  ruin- 
ous to  your  tenantry. 

"  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  aban- 
don you  in  your  difficulties,  if  I  saw  any  hon- 
orable means  of  extricating  you  fi'om  them. 
You  know,  however,  that  every  practicable 
step  has  been  taken  for  that  piu-jDose,  but 
\rithout  effect — your  property  should  gi'ow 
rapidly  indeed,  in  order  to  keep  paoe  with 
the  increasing  and  incessant  demands  which 
are  made  uj)on  it.  We  can  borrow  no  more, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  alone,  ought 
to  set  a  hmit  to  youi-  extravagance.  Excuse 
this  plainness,  my  Lord,  it  is  well  meant  and 
void  of  intentional  offence. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  days  to  deliver 
all  books,  j)apers,  documents,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  property,  to  any  person  duly  author- 
ized by  yoiu'  Lordship  to  receive  them. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"  Henry  Hickman." 
Vol.  II.— 11 


The   Right    Honorable    Lord    Cumber,    to 
Valentine  M'Clutchy : — 

Doncaster,  April,  18 — 

"In    consequence    of    certain   communi- 
cations  whicli    have    passed    between    ^Ir. 
[  Hickman  and  myself,  I  have  determined  that 
he  shall  no  longer  act  in  the  capacity  of  my 
agent.     The  situation  is  therefore  open,  and, 
until  a  competent  person  shall  be  appointed, 
I  authorize  you  to  dischai-ge  its  duties,  and 
'  receive  from  him  a  connect  stiitement  of  aU 
accounts  between  us,  together  with  all  deeds, 
[  leases,  books,  papers,  &c.,  in  his  possession  ; 
I  you  first  having  procured  me  adequate  secu- 
i  rity,  the  amount  of  wliich  will  be  deteiinined 
!  l\v  MShme,  my  law  agent,  who  will  join  or 
;  aid  you  in  making   all   necessary  arrange- 
i  ments. 

"  You  "o-ill  also  have  the  goodness,  as  soon 
afterwards  as  you  feel  it  practicable,  to  trans- 
mit me  a  bond  fide  account  of  the  Ballp-ocket 
and  Tulygiindem  estates,  their  capabihty  of 
improvement,  condition  of  the  tenantry,  what 
leases  are  expu-ed,  if  any,  and  those  which 
wiU  soon  drop,  with  a  view  of  seeing  what 
can  be  made  out  of  iL  In  this,  also,  M'SUme 
will  aid  you. 

"  As  to  the  person  who  may  succeed  Hick- 
man, as  a  necessary  i^reliminary  he  must  lay 
do-^Ti  two  thousand  pounds,  in  the  shape  of 
an  equivalent  for  the  appointment.  Could 
you  within  a  fortnight  or  so,  raise  so  much  ? 
If  so,  let  me  hear  from  you  without  delay,  as 
it  is  not  unlikely  in  that  case,  I  may  appoint 
yourself. 

"  By  the  way,  do  you  understand  the 
manufacture  of  forty  shilling  free-holders  in 
an  economical  way,  because  if  you  do,  it 
would  be  a  desideratum.  Parhament,  it  is 
said,  will  be  dissolved  in  June,  and  I  want, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,  nearly  two  huu- 
di-ed  votes.  My  brother  lost  the  last  election 
by  something  about  that  number,  and  I  know 
he  feels  very  anxious  to  get  into  parliament 
for  many  reasons.  He  is  now  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  he  has  been  for  the  last  thi'ee 
yeai'S. 

Valentine    M'Clutchy,    Esq.,    to   the    Eight 
Hon.  Lord  Viscoimt  Cumber  : — 

"  My  Lord  : 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  receivmg 
your  Lordship's  kind  communication,  to 
which  I  hasten  to  make  the  earhest  jDossible 
reply.  And  first,  my  Lord,  allow  me  to  re- 
turn sincere  thanks  for  youi-  warm  kindness, 
in  promising  to  appoint  me  your  agent. 
You  may  rest  assui-ed,  my  Lord,  that  I  will 
go  thi'ough  my  duties  as  such  without  favor 
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or  aftection  to  any  oue,  biu'riiig  .your  lord- 
ship, wliose  interests  it  will  night  and  day 
become  my  duty  to  study.  With  respect  to 
the  loan  your  lordship  makes  allusion  to,  I 
fear  it  Avill  be  out  of  my  power  to  raise  it — 
that  is  to  the  full  amount ;  but  if  one-half 
would  do,  I  might  by  the  aid  of  friends  get 
it  together.  As  for  security,  I  trust  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  Randal  Deaker 
and  Cadwallader  Tullywagger,  Esqrs.,  ai'e 
ready  to  give  it  to  any  amount,  so  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  there  at  all  events. 

"  On  looking  again  at  your  lordship's  kind 
letter,  it  apjDears  jjossible  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  considering  the  two  thousand  as  a 
loan  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a 
man  living,  who  resjiects  the  high  principles 
and  delicate  feelings  of  our  aristocracy  more 
than  I  do,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I 
feared  in  supjDosing  it  otherwise  than  a  loan, 
I  might  olTeud  yoiu*  lordship's  keen  sense  of 
honor,  which  I  j^ledge  my  credit  and  reputa- 
tion would  grieve  my  heart  even  to  think  of. 
Under  this  impression,  then,  I  shall  continue 
to  believe  it  a  loan,  until  I  have  the  honor 
of  hearing  fi'om  your  lordship  again. 

"  Your  anxiety,  my  Lord,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  yoiu'  property  and  the  condition  of 
your  tenantry  is  certainly  honorable  to  yoUi'- 
self,  as  being  a  direct  proof  of  the  generous 
interest  you  feel  in  their  welfare.  It  is  for- 
tunate in  this  instance,  that  your  lordship 
should  apply  to  a  man  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with 
both.  True,  I  am  a  simple-minded  man,  my 
Lord,  and  if  I  jDossess  one  quality  more  than 
another  it  is  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  slow,  but 
straightforward  perseverance  in  whatever  is 
right.  It  is  to  this,  always  under  Providence, 
that  I  owe  everything.  I  grant  indeed,  that 
it  ill  becomes  me  to  speak  in  this  manner  of 
myself,  but  my  object  in  doing  so  is,  that  as 
I  am  about  to  enter  into  communications 
touching  your  lordship's  tenants  and  proper- 
ty, you  may  be  induced  to  place  the  fullest 
confidence  in  whatever  I  shall  say.  INIany  a 
time,  indeed,  my  excellent  and  worthy  friend, 
IMr.  Hickman,  has  made  the  same  observa- 
tion, and  I  felt  it  gratifying  in  the  highest 
degree  to  hear  this  fi-om  a  man  who  is  ti'uth 
itself,  and  whose  only  fault  is — if  it  be  one — 
that  his  heart  is  too  kind,  and  rather  easily 
imposed  on  by  those  who  deal  in  fi*aud  and 
cunning.  A  man  like  him,  who,  if  he  cannot 
speak  well  of  an  absent  friend,  will  be  silent, 
is  a  jewel  in  this  life  which  ought  to  be  worn 
in  the  very  core  of  the  heart. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Ballp-acket  estate, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  first,  I  cannot  report  | 
30  favorably  as  I  could  wish.     The  task,  in  | 
fact,  is  to  me,  personally,  a  very  painful  one  ;  { 
especially  w  ich  reference  to  that  well  mean-  I 


ing  and  estimable  gentleman,  ]\Ir.  HicTonaa. 
In  the  first  jjlace,  my  Lord,  the  tenantry  are 
not  at  all  in  arrears,  a  circumstance  which  is 
by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  landlord,  especi- 
ally an  Iiish  one.  Every  one  knows  that  an 
Irish  landlord  has  other  demands  upon  his 
tenantry  besides  the  payment  of  their  rents. 
Is  there  no  stress,  for  instance,  to  be  laid 
upon  his  political  influence,  which  cannot  be 
exerted  unless  through  their  agency  ?  Now 
a  tenant  not  in  arreai-s  to  his  landlord  is 
comparatively  independent,  but  it  is  not  with 
an  independent  tenantry  that  a  landlord  can 
work  his  mshes.  No,  my  Lord  ;  the  safe 
jDrinciple  is  to  keej)  the  tenant  two  or  three 
gales  behind,  and  if  he  fails  in  submission, 
or  tiu'ns  I'estiff,  and  becomes  openly  contu- 
macious, then  you  have  the  means  of  rectify- 
ing the  errors  of  his  judgment  in  your  own 
hands,  and  it  can  be  done  with  the  color  of 
both  law  and  justice,  behind  which  any  man 
maj'  stand  without  the  imi^utation  of  harsh 
motives,  or  an  excessive  love  of  subordination. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Hickman  should  dift'er 
Vv^ith  me  on  this  point,  for  he  is  a  man  whose 
opinions  are  very  valuable  on  many  things, 
with  the  exception  of  his  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  obstinacy. 

"  The  next  disadvantage  to  your  interests, 
my  Lord,  is  another  eiTor — I  am  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  say  it — of  Mr.  Hickman.  That 
gentleman  is  an  advocate  for  education  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge.  Now  if  an  agent 
were  as  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  as  he  is  and  ought  to  be  to  those 
of  the  landlord,  tliis  principle  might  pass  ; 
but  as  I  take  it,  that  the  sole  duty  of  an 
agent  is  to  extend  the  interest  of  his  em- 
jjloyer  exclusively,  so  am  I  opposed  to  any 
lAan  or  practice  by  which  the  people  may  be 
taught  to  think  too  clearly.  For  let  me  ask, 
my  Lord,  what  class  of  persons,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  election,  for  instance,  or  during 
its  continuance,  are  most  available  for  our 
interests?  ^Tio  are  driven  without  reluct- 
ance, without  thought,  or  without  reason,  in 
blind  and  infatuated  multitudes,  to  the  hust- 
ings ?  Certainly  not  those  who  have  been 
educated,  or  taught  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  ;  but  the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 
And,  my  Lord,  is  not  the  vote  of  an  ignorant 
man  as  valid  in  law  as  one  who  is  enlight- 
ened ?  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  new  schools  which  Mr.  Hickman 
has  established  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  your  lordship  was  sufiiciently  awake  to 
your  own  interests,  to  decline  granting  them 
any  sui5j)oi*t.  No,  my  Lord  ;  an  educated  1 
people  will  be  a  thinking  people — a  thinking  ! 
people  will  be  an  independent  people — but  ; 
an  independent  people  avjU  not  be  a  manage-  ; 
able  peoplo ;  and  if  that  ij»  not  placing  the 
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subject  in  a  satisfactory'  ligtt,  I  know  not 
what  is. 

"I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  my  Lord,  that 
in  103"^  own  humble  way,  I  did  everything  I 
reasonably  could  to  discountenance  the 
education  system.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
prevent  several  of  the  tenants  fi'om  sending 
then*  children  to  these  schools  ;  but,  as  usual, 
1  experienced  but  little  gi-atitude  at  their 
hands,  or  at  those  of  their  parents.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  my  in- 
terference, as  to  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  three  or  four  of  them  having  been  hanged 
or  transported  for  crimes  which  they  were 
base  enough  to  impute  to  the  ignorance  oc- 
casioned by  my  principles — for  so  they 
spoke. 

"  Such  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Bally- 
I'acket  tenantry.  They  are  not  in  arrears, 
and  you  may  conseqiiently  guess  at  the 
wretched  state  of  theii-  moral  feelings.  They 
are,  in  fact,  every  day  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  veiy  kind  of  knowledge  which  we 
don't  wish  them  to  jDossess.  They  do  not 
slink  aside  when  they  see  you  now ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  stand  erect,  and  look  you  fear- 
lessly in  the  face.  Upon  my  credit  and 
reputation  this  is  truth — melancholy  truth, 
my  Lord — and  I  fear  that  at  the  next  election 
you  will  find  it  so  to  your  cost. 

"  I  have  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the 
other  particulars   mentioned  in  your  lord- 
ship's letter.     The  leases  of  thi-ee  townlauds 
exj)U'ed   on   ^larch   last.     They  are  Derry- 
downy,   Cracknaboulteen,  and  BaU^-weltem. 
The  principal  tenant  of  Derrydowny  is  a  veiy 
respectable  widow — one  ]Mi-s.  M'Swaddle — a 
woman  of  serious  habits,  if  not  of  decided 
piety.     She  has  three  daughters,  all  of  whom 
sit  under  the  ministration  of  a  ]\L.-.  Bolthan 
— which  is   pronounced   Bottom — a  young 
preacher,  belonging  to  the  Methodist  con-  . 
nection.     They  are  to  all  appearance  well  in  ! 
the  world,  keep  a  conversation  car,  and  have  j 
the  reputation  of  being  very  honest  and  sav-  1 
ing.     Old  M'Swaddle  himself  was  a  revenue  , 
collector,  and  it  is  said,  died  richer  than  they  , 
are  willing  to   admit.     Cracknaboulteen  is 
altogether  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  the  M'Kegs — or,  as  they  are  called,  , 
the  Five  Sols — the  name  of  each  being  Solo- 
mon, which  is  shortened  into  Sol.     There  is 
lame  Sol,  blind  Sol,  long  Sol,  uncertain  Sol, 
and  Sol  of  the  mountain.     They  are   cele-  ' 
brated  distillers  of  poteen  whiskey,  but  are  , 
not  rich.     The  estate,  in  fact,  would  be  bet-  ; 
ter  without  them,  were  it  not  for  their  votes. 
The  toT\Tiland  of  Ballj-weltem  is  princii:)aUy 
the  property  of  a  ^\ild  faction,  named  M'Kip- 
peen,  whose  great  delight  is  to  keep  up  per- 
3tua]  feud  against  an  opposite  faction  of  , 
16  O'Squads,  who  on  their  part  are  every  | 


whit  as  eager  for  the  fray  as  their  enemiea 
These  are  also  poor  enough,  and  in  an  elec- 
tion are  not  to  be  depended  on.  I  should 
say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  several  renewal 
fines  will  fall  in  during  the  coui'se  of  the 
winter.  I  shall,  however,  examine  the  leases,] 
and  other  documents,  still  more  searcliingly,| 
and  see  what  can  be  got  out  of  it,  and  how 
ftu*  we  can  go. 

"  The  Tullygrindem  estate  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  a  still  more  disheartening  condition. 
There  is  a  veiy  bitter  and  knowing  family 
hving  on  the  to^\Tiland  of  Beleeven,  named 
M'Loughlin,  who  contrive  to  spread  danger- 
ous and  destiixctive  princijiles  among  the 
tenantiy.  They  are  cunning,  unscrupulous, 
and  vindictive,  but  cautious,  plausible,  and 
cloaked  with  the  deepest  hj^ijocrisy.  I  have 
been  endeavormg  for  years  to  conciliate,  or 
rather,  reform  them  by  kindness,  but  hith- 
erto without  effect ;  whether  I  shall  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  purifying  this  fountain- 
head  of  bigotry  and  imconstitutional  principle 
— I  do  not  wish  to  use  a  shorter,  but  a  much 
stronger  term — I  cannot  yet  say.  I  shall,  at 
aU  events,  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  you,  my 
Lord,  and  of  kindness — mistaken  it  may  be, 
I  grant  you — to  them,  continue  to  make  the 
desirable  attempt.  ]\iy  amiable  friend,  Hick- 
man, has  certainly  been  made  the  dupe  of 
their  adi'oitness,  but,  indeed,  he  is  too  simple 
and  credulous  for  this  world,  as  every  kind- 
hearted  man,  with  great  benevolence  and 
httle  judgment,  usuaUy  is.  If  I  had  not 
risen  honestly  and  honorably,  as  I  trust  I 
may  say,  through  the  gradations  of  office 
uj^on  this  property,  I  think  it  probable  I 
might  myself  have  been  deceived  and  misled 
by  the  natural  and  seductive  tact  of  this 
dangerous  family.  Mr.  Hickman  espouses 
their  quarrel,  not  exactly  their  quarrel,  but 
theu'  cause  against  me  ;  but  that  is  so  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  his  easy  simplicity 
of  character,  and  his  pardonable  love  of  pop- 
ularity, that  it  rather  endears  him  to  me 
than  otherwise. 

"Lideed,  I  may  ssay,  my  Lord,  candidly 
and  confidentially,  that  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  upon  your  estates,  which  requires  to 
be  vigilantly  watched,  and  checked  witli  all 
due  and  reasonable  promjDtitude  ;  I  alhide 
principally  to  these  M'Louglihns,  and  when 
I  state  that  my  excellent  and  well  disposed 
friend  is  absolutely  jDOjoular  among  your 
tenantry,  even  although  he  made  them  pay 
up  to  the  very  last  gale,  and  that  I  am  by 
no  means  in  good  odor  with  them,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I  furnish  your  lord- 
ship with  a  key  to  this  same  state  of  feeling 
which  exists  so  generally  in  this  country. 
This,  then,  my  Lord,  is  the  secret: — when- 
ever an  Irish  "igent  devotes  himself  honestly 
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to  the  wants,  wishes,  and  interests  of  his 
emjiloyer,  especially  if  he  be  needy  and 
pressed  for  money,  so  sui-e  will  he  become 
unpopular  with  the  teuantij.  Now,  I  am 
somewliat  unpopiilar  with  the  tenantry,  and 
my  amiable  friend,  Hickman,  is  beloved  by 
them  ;  but  I  think  yoiu-  lordship  by  this 
time  understimds  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
on  both  sides.  As  your  agent,  my  Lord,  I 
should  regret  such  popularity,  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  intentions  of  poor,  sweet, 
amiable  Hickman's  lieart,  are  such  as  we 
must  all  love  and  admire. 

"With  resj)ect,  my  Lord,  to  the  manizlax^' 
ture  of  the  "  forties,"  as  a  certain  ccmical 
class  of  fi'eeholders  are  termed,  I  coii^ld  have 
easily  undertaken  to  double  the  nr.mber  you 
mention,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  were 
it  not  for  the  discouraging  system  adopted 
by  jMr.  Hickman.  As  it  is,  I  must  see  what 
can  be  done  ;  but  your  lordship  knows  that 
I  can  take  no  step  either  in  this  or  anytliing 
else,  until  my  appointment  shall  be  finally 
confirmed.  Perhap?  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  remarkable  document,  on  the  subject  in 
question,  which  h'ts  recently  gone  its  rounds 
in  this  country.     It  is  called — 

"'a  keceipt  tc'  make  a  forty  shzuling  free- 
holder.' 

"  'Take  tlie  jDoorest  Irishman  you  can  get, 
he  must  be  destitute  and  ignorant,  for  then 
he  will  be  slavish,  give  him  a  mud  cabin, 
but  no  education  ;  let  the  former  be  a  bad 
model  of  an  iudilferent  pig-stye,  and  held  at 
thrice  its  value.  Put  him  to  repose  on  a 
comfortable  bed  of  damp  straw,  with  his  own 
coat  and  his  wife's  petticoat,  for  bed-clothes. 
Pamper  him  on  two  half  meals  of  j)otatoes 
and  point  j)er  daj' — with  water  ad  libitum. 
For  clothing — let  him  have  a  new  shirt  once 
every  three  years — to  give  him  exercise  and 
keep  him  clean — a  hat  once  in  every  seven, 
and  brogues  whenever  he  can  get  them. 
His  coat  and  bi'eeches — lest  he  might  gi'ow 
too  independent — must  be  worn  upon  the 
princii:)le  of  the  Highlander's  knife,  which, 
although  a  centuiy  in  the  family,  was  never 
changed,  except  sometimes  the  handle  and 
sometimes  the  blade.  Let  his  right  to  vote 
be  founded  upon  a  freehold  property  of  six 
feet  square,  or  as  much  as  may  be  encom- 
passed by  his  OMTi  shirt,  and  take  care  that 
there  be  a  gooseberiy  bush  in  the  centre  of 
it ;  he  must  have  from  four  to  ten  children, 
as  a  proof  of  his  standing  in  society,  aW  fash- 
ionably dressed,  and  coming  at  the  rate  of 
one  evei-y  twelve  months.  Having  thus,  by 
a  liberal  system  of  feeding  and  clotliing,  ren- 
dered him  strong  for  labor,  you  must  work 
him  from  dark  to  dark — pay  him  foui-pence 
a  day  for  three  quarters  of  the  year,  witli 


permission  to  beg  or  stai*ve  for  the  reKitan- 
der.  When  in  health  task  him  beyond  hia 
strength,  and  when  sick  i»eglect  him — for 
there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  kindness  in 
a  landlord,  and  gratitude  in  a  tenant — and 
thus  will  your  virtues  become  reciprocal. 
He  must  live  vinder  a  gradation  of  six  land- 
lords, so  that  whoever  defaults,  he  may  suf- 
fer— and  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  six 
tyrants  instead  of  one.  Your  agent  is  to 
■\vneedle,  and  your  baililf  to  bully  him  ;  the 
one  must  promise,  and  the  other  threaten  ; 
but  if  both  fail,  you  must  try  him  yourself. 
Shovild  he  become  intractable  under  all  this, 
you  must  take  piu-er  measm-es. — Compliment 
him  on  his  vnie — praise  and  admire  his 
children — play  upon  his  aflectious,  and  cor- 
ruj)t  him  through  his  verj^  ^'irtues — for  that 
will  show  that  you  love  your  country  and 
her  j)eoi:)le  better  than  yovu*  OAvn  interests. 
Place  a  promise  of  independence  on  one  side 
of  him,  but  a  ruined  cottage  and  extermina- 
tion on  the  other.  When  all  his  scruples 
are  thus  honorably  overcome,  and  his  con- 
science skilfully  removed,  take  him  for  twen- 
ty minutes  or  so  out  of  his  rags,  put  him 
into  a  voting  suit  that  he  may  avoid  sus- 
picion, bring  him  up  to  the  poll — steep  him 
in  the  strongest  perjury,  then  strip  him  of 
his  voting  suit,  clap  him  into  his  rags,  and 
having  thus  fitted  him  for  the  perpetration 
of  any  treacherj^  or  crime,  set  him  at  large 
once  more,  that  he  may  disseminate  your 
own  principles  upon  jour  own  property, 
until  you  may  require  him  again.  Having 
thus  honestly  discharged  your  duty  to  God 
and  your  country,  go  calmly  to  your  pillow, 
where  you  can  rest  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  all  that  a  virtuous  man  and  time 
patriot  can  do,  to  jiromote  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  his  fellow  creatures.* 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"Val  M'Clutchy," 

Lord  Cumber  to   Solomon  M'SHme,   Esq., 

Attorney  at  Law : — 
"  Dear  Sm : 

"Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  IMi-.  M'Clutchy, 
which  I  will  trouble  you  to  forward  to 
him  as  soon  as  you  can.  It  contains 
his  aj^pointment  to  the  vacant  agency,  to- 
gether with  the  jDroper  power  of  attoraey, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  my 
property  will  improve  under  him.  I  did 
think  it  no  breach  of  any  honorable  principle 
to  make  him  advance,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, the  sum  of  two  thousand  jDounds.  It 
is  a  thing  very  usually  done,  I  am  aware,  and 
by  men  who  would  not  bear  any  imputation 
against  their  honor.  But  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  his  letter  has  deteiTed  me  from  taking  the 
money  in  that  light.     It  would  be  certainly 
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too  bad  to  allow  a  jierson  of  his  birth  and 
standing  iu  the  world  to  teach  one  of  mine  a 
lesson  in  delicacy  of  feeling.  For  this  rea- 
son, then,  let  him  advance  the  money  on  the 
asual  terms  of  loan  : — that  you  can  adjust 
between  you.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  wiU  not 
lose  one  moment  of  imnecessary  time  in  ac- 
complishing this  business,  and  remitting  the 
money.  Two  thousand  iu  a  fortnight  will  be 
of  more  value  to  me  than  four  in  a  month, 
owing  to  the  pecuhar  difficulties  in  which  I 
am  placed. 

"  Yours, 

CuiVIBEK. 

P.  S. — I  say,  my  Httle  saint,  I  hope  you 
are  as  rehgious  as  ever — but  in  the  mean^ 
time  as  it  is  not  unlikely — but  on  the  contra- 
ry very  probable — if  not  altogether  certain — 
that  I  shall  be  in  Ireland  should  the  election 
take  place,  I  trust  you  wiU  have  the  kindness 
to  let  me  know  if  there's  e'er  a  pretty  girl  iu 
the  neighborhood — that  wants  a  friend  and 
protector — ha,  ha,  ha — as  great  a  sinner  as 
ever,  you  see — but  for  that  reason  you  know 
the  more  entitled  to  your  prayers  for  my 
conversion.  The  greatef  the  saint,  the 
greater  the  sinner  now-a^days — or  is  it  the 
other  way  ?    I  forget. 

"CUMBEK." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Val  M'Clutchy,  enclosed  in 

the  above  : — 
"Dear  Sir  : 

"I  am  very  happy  in  appointing  you 
to  the  important  situation  of  my  agent, 
with  all  the  necessary  powers  and  authority 
to  act  as  may  best  seem  to  you  for  my  ad- 
vantage. The  money  I  will  take  on  your  OAvn 
terms,  only  I  beg  that  you  will  lose  no  time 
in  remitting  it.  I  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Hickman,  however  weU  mean- 
ing, was  deficient  in  firmness  and  penetration 
of  character,  so  far  as  the  tenants  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  w^ould  recommend  you  to 
iivoid  the  errors  which  you  perceived  in  him. 
With  many  princij)les  laid  dewn  in  your  let- 
ter I  agree,  but  not  with  all.  For  instance, 
if  I  imderstand  you  right,  you  would  ajDj^ear 
to  advocate  too  much  indulgence  to  the  ten- 
antry at  my  exjDense  ;  for  what  else  is  allow- 
ing them  to  run  into  arrears.  This  certainly 
keeps  the  money  out  of  my  pocket,  and  you 
cannot  surely  exjDect  me  to  countenance  such 
a  proceeding  as  that : — whilst  I  say  this,  it  is 
due  to  you  that  I  consider  jowv  ultimate  ob- 
ject a  correct  one.  Property  loses  a  great 
portion  of  its  value,  unless  a  landlord's  in- 
fluence over  the  people  be  as  strong  as  his 
right  to  the  soil ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
duty  of  every  landlord  is  to  exercise  as  pow- 
erful a  control  over  the  former,  and  get  as 


much  out  of  the  latter  as  he  can.  The  land- 
lords, to  be  sure,  are  of  one  religion  and  the 
l^eople  of  another  ;  but  so  long  as  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  the  latter  for  pohtical  pur- 
poses, we  need  care  but  httle  about  their' 
creed.  The  results  in  this  case  ai-e  precisely 
the  same  as  if  the  comitry  were  Protestant, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  we  want.  Indeed  I 
question  if  the  whole  Ii-ish  population  were 
Protestant  to-morrow,  whether  the  fact  would 
not  be  against  us.  I  now  speak  as  identifying 
myself  with  British  interests.  Would  we 
find  them  as  manageable  and  as  easily  shaped 
to  our  purposes  ?  I  fear  not.  They  would 
demand  education,'  knowledge,  and  all  the 
fulness  of  civil  liberty  ;  they  would  become 
independent,  they  would  think  for  themselves, 
and  in  what  predicament  would  that  place 
us  ?  Could  we  then  work  our  British  inter- 
ests, foster  British  prejudices,  and  aid  Brit- 
ish ambition  as  we  do  ?  Certainly  not,  un- 
less we  had  the  people  with  us,  and  without 
them  we  are  nothing. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  proper  influence  over 
them,  I  think,  without  doubt,  we  are  much 
safer  as  we  stand. 

"  With  resjDect  to  the  discharge  of  your 
duty,  your  own  judgment  will  be  a  better 
guide  than  mine.  As  I  said  before,  avoid 
Hickman's  errors ;  I  fear  he  was  too  soft, 
credulous,  and  easily  played  upon.  Excess 
of  feehng,  in  fact,  is  a  bad  qualification  in 
an  agent.  Humanity  is  very  well  in  its 
place  ;  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  it.  It  stx-ikes  me,  that  you 
would  do  well  to  put  on  a  manner  in  your 
intercourse  "with  the  tenants,  as  much  op- 
posed to  Hickman's  as  possible.  Be  gene- 
rally angry,  speak  loud,  swear  roundly,  and 
make  them  know  their  place.  To  buUy  and 
browbeat  is  not  easily  done  with  success, 
even  in  a  just  cause,  although  with  a  broken- 
spirited  jDeople  it  is  a  good  gift ;  but  after 
aU  I  aj)prehend  the  best  method  is  just  to 
adapt  your  bearing  to  the  chai-acter  of  ihe 
person  you  have  to  deal  with,  if  you  wish,  as 
you  ought,  to  arrive  at  that  ascendency  of 
feehng  on  your  part,  and  subserviency  on 
theirs,  which  are  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
proper  temper  for  yom-  purposes. 

"  Your  receipt  for  making  a  forty  shiUing 
fi-eeholder  contains  man}-  excellent  ingreili- 
ents,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  honestly 
drawn  ujd  ;  that  is,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  some  one  who  was  not  fiiendly  to 
that  system  of  fi-anchise.  I  have  little  else 
to  say,  except  that  you  mil  find  it  necessary 
I  think  to  be  very  firm  and  rigorous.  Re- 
member that  we  are  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow  ;  so  upon  this  principle  keep 
them   moving   at   a  steady  pace.     In  three 
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words,  think  of  my  difficulties,  aud  get  all 
you  can  out  of  them — still  remembering,  as 
we  say  in  the  ring,  never  to  ti'aiu  them  below 
their  strength,  for  that  would  be  the  loss  of 
our  o^^^l  battle. 

"  Yours, 

"  Cumber." 

Solomon  M'SUme,  Esq.,  Attorney-at-law,  to 

Lord  Cumber, 
"jMy  esteemed  Lord: 

"I  had  the  unmerited  honor — for,  indeed, 
to  a  man  sensible  of  his  many  frailties  as  I 
am,  I  feel  it  is  an  unmerited  honor — to  re- 
ceive any  communication  from  one  whom 
the  Lord  hath  exalted  to  a  place  of  such 
high  rank  in  this  world,  as  that  which  your 
lordsliip  so  worthily  fills.  It  gives  me  great 
gratilication,  my  Lord,  to  learu  from  your 
last  letter  that  you  have  apjDoiuted  my  friend, 
]VIr.  Valentine  ]\I'Clutchy,  as  jour  agent.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  attributing  such  cir- 
cumstances as  this— being,  as  they  generally 
are,  matters  of  mere  worldly  jDrudence  and 
convenience — to  any  over-ruling  cause  fi'om 
above  ;  but  tridy  tlie  appointment  of  such  a 
man  at  this  jiarticular  time,  looks  as  if  there 
were  a  jirinciple  of  good  at  work  for  your 
lordship's  interests.  May  you  continue,  as 
you  do,  to  deserve  it !  Your  change  of  agents 
is,  indeed,  one  that,  through  the  talent, 
energ}',  and  integiity  of  IMi'.  IM'Clutch}^ 
is  hkely  to  redounfl  much  and  largely  to 
your  own  benefit.  Li  his  cajDacity  of  under 
agent,  I  have  had  fi-equent  ojjj^oi'tunities  of 
transacting  business  with  him ;  and  when  I 
contrast  his   quickness,  clearness,    honesty, 

and  skill,  with  the  evident  want  of but 

no,  my  Lord  ;  far  be  it  from  me,  as  a  Chiis- 
tian  man,  to  institute  any  rash  comj^ai'isou 
either  in  favor  of  my  fellow-creature  or 
against  him,  so  long  as  sin  and  prejudice 
even  for  that  which  is  good,  and  fi'ailty,  inay 
render  us,  as  they  often  do,  liable  to  error. 
Li  ]Mr.  M'Clutchy  it  is  possible  I  may  be 
mistiiken  ;  in  i\Ir.  Hickman  it  is  possible  I  may 
be  mistaken — I  am  not  infallible — I  am  frail 
— a  very  sinner,  but  not  removed  wholly,  I 
would  trust,  out  of  the  range  of  grace.  My 
Lord,  I  say  again,  that,  as  a  conscientious 
man,  and  as  far  as  mere  human  reason — 
which  is  at  best  liut  short-sighted — enables 
me  to  judge,  I  an\  truly  cheered  in  spirit  by 
this,  I  trust,  providential  change  in  the 
agency  of  3'our  property.  ]\Iy  Lord,  in  my 
various  correspondence,  I  generally  endeavor 
to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  fcn-get  my  Christian 
duties,  or,  so  to  sjDeak,  to  cast  a  single  grain 
of  the  good  seed  into  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  write.  The  calls 
of  religion  are,  indeed,  strong  upon  us,  if  we 
permitted  ourselves  to  hsten  to  them  as  we 


ought.  "Will  your  lordship  then  pardon  ma 
for  reminding  you,  that,  however  humble 
the  instrument,  I  have  before  now  been  the 
honored  means  of  setting  your  godly  ex- 
amples of  charity  before  the  world,  with  the 
single-hearted  purpose  and  hope  that  it 
might  imitate  your  virtues.  There  is  in  the 
neighborhood  a  case  at  present  of  great  dis- 
tress, in  the  person  of  a  widow  and  her  three 
young  children,  who  have  been  left  destitute 
by  the  guilt  and  consequent  dej)ortation  of 
her  unhappy  husband  to  Australia,  for  the 
crime  of  feloniously  abstracting  live  mutton. 
I  defended  him  professionally,  or,  I  should 
say — although  I  do  not  boast  of  it — with  an 
eye  to  the  relief  of  his  interesting  wife,  but 
without  success ;  and  what  rendered  his 
crime  more  unpardonable,  he  had  the  un- 
p.iralleled  wickedness  to  say,  that  he  was  in- 
stigated to  it  by  the  ill-advice  and  intemper- 
ate habits  of  this  amiable  w-oman.  "Will  your 
lordship,  then,  allow  me  to  put  youi'  honored 
name  in  the  list  of  her  Christian  friends  ? 
Allow  me,  my  Lord,  to  subscribe  myself, 
"Your  lordship's  fi'ail,  unworthy, 
"  but  faithful  and  honored  servant, 

*  "Solomon  M'Some." 

"P.  S. — "With  respect  to  your  jocose  and 
ironical  postscrij)t,  maj'^  I  again  take  the  lib- 
erty of  throwing  in  a  word  in  season.  If 
j^our  lordship  could  so  far  assume  a  proper 
Christian  seriousness  of  character,  as  to  ren- 
der the  act  of  kindness  and  protection  on 
yo\ir  part  such  as  might  confer  a  competent 
independence  upon  a  female  of  religious  dis- 
j)ositions,  I  doubt  not,  should  your  lord- 
ship's chaiity  continue  unabated  on  youi* 
arrival  here,  that  some  such  desirable  oppor- 
tunity might  offer,  as  that  of  rescuing  a 
comely  but  desolate  maiden  from  distress. 

"There  is,  indeed,  a  man  here  living  on 
your  lordship's  property,  who  has  a  daughter 
endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  that  vain 
gift  called  beauty.  Her  father  and  family  are 
l^eople  of  bad  princij)le,  without  conscience 
or  honesty,  and,  withal,  utterl}'  destitute  of 
religion — not  but  that  they  carry  them- 
selves very  plausibly  to  the  world.  Among 
such  people,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  possible  that 
this  engaging  damsel,  Avho  is  now  so  youth- 
ful and  innocent,  could  resist  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  princij^les  that  prevail  in  her 
family.  Indeed,  her  abiding  among  them 
cannot  be  for  her  welfare  in  any  sense. 

"I  have  the  honor,  &c." 

Valentine     M'Clutchy,    Esq.,     to    Solomon 

M'Shme. 
"My  dear  M'Slime: 

"As  it  is  beyond  any  doubt,  that  in  the 
fair  discharge  of  our  duty,  you  and  I  can 
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be  mutually  serviceable  to  each  other  ;  and 
as  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  our  interest, 
and  what  is  more,  the  interest  of  Lord  Cum- 
ber, that  we  should  be  so,  I  therefore  think 
it  right  to  observe,  that  in  all  transactions 
between  us,  each  should  treat  the  other  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  beg  to  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  in 
any  proceeding  that  maj'  appear  harsh  to- 
wards any  of  his  lordship's  tenantiy^  I  am 
and  shtill  be  actuated  by  no  other  feeling, 
than  a  strong,  conscientious  sense  of  my 
duty  to  him.  This  is,  was,  and  will  be  the 
I^rinciple  of  my  whole  life.  And  you  know 
very  well,  my  dear  MShme,  that  if  I  were 
less  devoted  to  those  interests  than  I  am, 
my  populai'ity  would  be  greater  among  the 
tenantry.  Indeed,  few  men  have  a  right  to 
know  this  better  than  yourself,  inasmuch  as 
you  stand  in  jarecisely  the  same  beloved  re- 
lation to  them  that  I  do. 

"  Our  excellent  friend  Hickman  is  a  very 
worthy  man  and  exceedingly  well  meaning. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  do. 
Yet  I  know  not  how  it  hapj)ened  that  he  left 
out  of  his  system  of  agency  some  of  the  most 
valuable  rights  and  privileges  of  the  landlord. 
These  I  "s^-ill  mention  to  you  when  I  see  you, 
and  when  I  have  more  time.  I  consequently 
must  sa}',  that  in  attempting  to  revive  these 
rights,  even  while  I  was  deputy-agent,  the 
unjust  odium  that  is  falling  upon  me  already, 
even  while  I  had  scarce  time  to  move  in 
them,  ought  rather  to  be — that  is  morally 
siDeaking — risited  lipon  him  who  allowed 
them  to  lapse.  Now  that  the  fine  old  leases 
of  the  M'Loughlins  and  the  Hai-mans,  and 
others,  have  droj)ped,  what  can  I  do  but 
study  Lord  Cumber's  interest,  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?  Not  but  I  would  serve  them  if  I 
could,  and  will  if  I  can.  I  bear  them  no  ill- 
feeling  ;  and  if  they  have  joined  in  the  cal- 
umnies and  threats  that  are  so  unjustly  ut- 
tered against  me,  what  can  I  do,  and  what 
ought  I  do,  but  return  good  for  evil  ?  Yoii, 
as  a  tnily  rehgious  and  pious  man,  will  feel 
dehghted  to  suj^port  me  in  this  jjrinciple, 
and  also  to  aid  me  in  bearing  it  jDractically 
out.  Any  services  of  a  similar  khid  that  I 
can  honestl}'  and  conscientiously  render  you 
— and  none  other  would  you  accept — I  shall 
be  on  my  part  delighted  to  offer.  Li  the 
meantime,  let  me  have  yoiu*  excellent  adrice 
as  to  the  most  efficient  means  of  stifling  the 
unreasonable  murmurs  that  are  rising  among 
the  people — and  as  touching  M'Loughlin's 
and  Harman's  properties,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  you,  in  order  to  consult  upon  what 
may  or  can  be  done  for  them,  always  com- 
patibly with  Lord  Cumbers  interests. 

'•  The  pair  of  tiu'kies  which  I  send  you  are 
the  result  of  my  reviving  one  of  his  lordship's 


rights.  They  are  duty-turkies,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  will  eat  the  worse  for  the  blessings 
which  Darby  O'Drive  tells  me  accompanied 
them  ;  at  least  I  don't  find  they  do. 

"  All  that  I  have  yet  written,  however,  is 
only  prehminary  ;  but  now  to  business.  I 
have  received  the  letter  which  Lord  Cumber 
transmitted  to  me,  under  your  fi-ank,  in 
which  I  am  appointed  his  head  agent.  He 
also  is  willing  to  accept  the  two  thousand 
pounds  on  my  own  terms — that  is,  of  com-se, 
as  a  loan,  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest.  But 
don't  you  think,  my  dear  M'Shme,  that  with 
respect  to  this  large  sum,  an  understanding 
might  be  entered  into — or  rather  an  ai-range- 
ment  made,  in  a  qmet  wa}',  that  would,  I 
flatter  myself,  turn  out  of  great  ultimate  ad- 
vantage to  his  lordship.  The  ti-uth  is,  that 
Lord  Cumber,  like  most  generous  men,  is 
veiy  negligent  of  his  own  interests — at  least 
much  more  so  than  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  him,  in  every 
sense,  to  have  a  person  managing  his  estates, 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  seiwe  him. 
His  propertij,  in  fact,  is  not  represented  in  the 
grand  jury  ^;an??eZ  of  the  county.  This  is  a 
gi-eat  loss  to  him — a  serious  loss.  Li  the 
first  place,  it  is  wretchedl}',  shamefully  defi- 
cient in  roads— both  pubhc  and  private.  In 
the  next  place,  there  are  many  rents  left  un- 
paid, thi'ough  the  inability  of  the  people, 
which  we  could  get  paid  by  the  making  of 
these  x'oads,  and  other  county  arrangements, 
which  the  ill-thinking  call  jobs.  In  the  third 
and  last  place,  he  has  on  his  property  no 
magistrate  fi-iendly  to  his  aforesaid  interests, 
and  who  would  devote  himself  to  them  with 
suitable  energy  and  zeal.  Indeed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  murmurings  and  heart-burnings 
alluded  to,  I  fear  that  such  a  magistrate  will 
soon  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  There 
is  a  bad  spirit  rising  and  getting  abroad, 
wherever  it  came  fi*om — and  3'ou  know,  my 
dear  M'Slime,  that  it  could  not  proceed  from 
either  you  or  me.  You  know  that — you  feel 
it.  Now,  what  I  would  propose  is  this — 
Lord  Cumber  has  sufficient  interest  with  the 
government,  to  have  me — all-unworthy  as  I 
am — aj^poiuted  a  magistrate.  Let  the  gov- 
ernment but  hint  to  the  chancellor,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  In  that  event,  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  this  large  sum  of  money  as  a  loan, 
let  it  go  as  a  per  contra  to  my  appointment 
to  the  bench.  And  there  is  another  consid- 
eration by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  Avhich 
is,  that  by  this  arrangement  the  government 
would  be  certain  to  have  in  the  commission 
a  man  who  would  pi*ove  himself  one  of  the 
precise  class  which  they  stimd  in  need  of — 
that  is,  a  useful  man,  devoted  to  their 
wishes. 

"  Now,  my  dear  M'SUme,  I  meation  this 
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to  you  with  Jill  the  coufidence  of  unshaken 
ii'ientlship.  From  you  these  representations 
will  ^o  to  liis  lordship  with  a  much  better 
gi-ace  than  they  would  from  me.  Tell  him 
in  your  own  jjeculiar  way,  that  he  shall  have 
the  two  thousand  for  the  magistracy.  That 
is  my  first  object  as  his  friend — this  once 
obtained,  I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  myself, 
ere  long,  a  member  of  the  grand  panel,  and 
capable  of  serving  liim  still  more  extensivelj'. 
"  Believe  me  to  be, 
"  My  dear  M'Slime,  kc, 

"  Valentine  M'Clutchy." 

P.S. — I  heard  you  once  express  a  wish 
about  a  certain  farm — but  mum's  the  word 
— only  this,  I  have  something  in  my  eye  for 
you." 

Solomon  M'SKme  to  the  Plight  Hon.  Lord 

Cumber : — 
"  My  Gkacious  Lord  : 

"I,  of  course,  cannot  look  upon  the  con- 
dition you  annex  to  the  apjjointment  of 
the  agent  as  unreasonable,  although  my 
fi'iend  M'Clutchy  insists,  he  saj's,  for  the 
honor  of  the  aristocracy,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take on  your  lordshijj's  part,  and  that  a  loan 
only  was  meant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  humbly 
hope  a  thought  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me, 
by  which  the  matter  may,  under  Providence, 
assume  a  more  agi-eeable  character  for  all 
parties.  Last  night,  vny  Lord,  immediately 
after  famil}'  worshij^,  I  found  myself  much 
refreshed  in  mind,  but  rather  jaded  in  my 
poor  sinful  body,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
daj' — for,  indeed,  I  had  ridden  a  good  deal 
since  morning.  However,  I  desired  Susanna 
— a  pious  3'oung  person,  who  acts  as  chil- 
dren's maid,  and  understands  my  habits — to 
procure  me  a  little  hot  water  and  sugar,  into 
which,  out  of  a  necessary  regard  for  health, 
which  is  imposed  as  a  duty  on  us  all,  I 
poured  a  little  brandy,  partly  for  sustaiu- 
ment  and  partly  to  qualify  the  water.  Having 
swallowed  a  little  of  this  I  found  the  two 
principles  combine  together,  almost  like 
kindred  spirits,  and  consequently  experi- 
enced both  nourishment  and  edification  from 
the  draught.  It  was  then,  my  Lord,  that  it 
was  given  me  to  turn  my  mind  upon  the 
transaction  alluded  to,  I  mean  the  condition 
of  paying  two  thousjmd  jjounds  for  the 
privilege  of  managing  jour  property.  In- 
deed the  tiling  was  vouchsafed  to  me  in  this 
light ; — your  property,  my  Lord,  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  grand  panel  of  the  count}', 
which  is  certainly  a  serious  loss  to  you,  as 
there  is  no  one  here  to  advocate  yom-  in- 
terests, especially  since  poor  Mr.  Deaker's 
infirmities  (would  that  they  were  all  only  of 
the  body  !)  have  caused  him  to  attend  the 


grand  juiy  less  frequently.  Many  arrange- 
ments might  be  advantageously  made,  by 
which  your  lordship  would  indirecth'^  benefit ; 
— that  is,  the  money,  so  to  speak,  might  be 
made  to  go  into  one  pocket,  in  order  that  it 
shoidd  be  transferred  to  yoiu's.  Then  you 
have  not  a  magistrate  in  your  estates  devoted 
to  your  sjDecial  interests,  as  you  ought  to 
have  ;  this  is  a  very  necessai-y  thing,  my 
Lord,  and  to  which  I  humbly  endeavor  to 
direct  your  attention.  Again,  my  Lord,  you 
have  no  magistrate  of  true  Protestant  and 
Ascendancy  principles,  who  from  time  to 
time,  might  manifest  to  the  government  that 
you  did  not  forget  theii'  interests  no  more 
than  your  own.  Now,  my  Lord,  what  man 
can  be,  or  is  better  qualified  to  serve  your 
Lordshij)  in  all  these  capacities  than  that 
staunch  and  unflinching  Protestant,  Mr.  Val 
M'Clutchy?  In  what  individual  could  the 
commission  of  the  peace  more  appropriately 
or  worthily  rest  than  in  your  own  agent  ?  I 
therefore  beg  yoiu*  lordship  to  turn  this  in 
your  mind,  and  if  advised  by  one  so  humble, 
I  would  suggest  the  trial  of  a  short  prayer 
previous  to  entering  on  it.  Should  you 
exert  your  influence  for  that  purpose  with 
the  government,  the  gracious,  I  trust  I  may 
call  it  so — appointment — wovdd  be  immedi- 
ately made,  and  I  think  I  know  the  grateful 
disposition  of  INIr.  IM'Clutchy  sufficiently  well 
to  assui'e  your  lordship,  that  fi-om  a  thorough 
Christian  sense  of  youi'  kindness,  the  two 
thousand  pounds  will  be,  on  that  condition, 
placed  in  your  loi'dship's  hands. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Solomon  M'Slime." 

P.S.  Mr.  M'Clutchy  is  ignorant  that  a 
suggestion  so  well  calculated  to  advance  the 
best  intei'ests  of  genei-al  rehgiou,  has  been 
graciously  intimated  to  one  so  unworthy  as 
I  am. 


Lord  Cumber  to  Solomon  M'SHme,  Esq  : — 

"It  is  done — a  bargain — I  have  arranged 
the  business  here  Avith  the  secretary,  and  am 
obliged  to  you,  my  sleek  little  saint,  for  sug- 
gesting it ;  I  wonder  M'Clutchy  himself  did 
not  think  of  it.  I  feel  glad  the  old  leases 
have  dropped,  for  I  am  sure,  that  between 
you  and  him,  you  avlU  take  out  of  these 
farms  all  that  can  be  taken.  Of  course 
IM'Clutchy  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  revive 
anything  you  like,  provided  it  be  done  prop- 
erly. What  is  it  to  me,  who  never  go  there  ? 
I  do  believe  Hickman  was  not  mereh*  an 
easy  fellow,  but  a  fool ;  as  to  glove-money — 
maling-money — duty-fowh — and  duly-tvork — 
I  tell  you  again,  provided  you  increase  my 
remittances,  and  work  the  cash  out  of  these 
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fellows,  you   may  insist  upon   as   many  of 
them  as  you  can  get. 

"  Yours, 

"Cumber." 

"P.S. — "What,  my  little  saint,  did  you  mean 
by  that  chai-italjle  blunder,  concerning  the 
widow,  in  your  last  letter?  I  never  knew 
before  that  a  woman  was  a  widow  merely 
because  her  husband  was  transported,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  for  sheep  stealing,  or  because 
he  happened  to  live,  by  compulsion,  in  an- 
other couutr}'.  However,  no  matter  ;  give 
her,  for  me,  whatever  you  think  proper,  and 
add  it  to  your  bill  of  costs,  as  you  will  do. 

"Cumber." 

Solomon    M'Slime,     Esq.,     to    Lord    Cum- 
ber : — 
IMy  Gracious  Lord  : 

"  As  I  have  never  intentionally  varied  from 
truth,  I  could  not  bear  even  for  a  moment  to 
seem  Jo  fall  into  the  oj)i3osite  principle.  I 
was  certainly  very  busy  on  the  day  I  had  the 
honor  and  priA^lege  of  ^ATitiug  to  your  lord- 
aip,  and  much  distressed  both  in  mind  and 
aeart,  by  the  woeful  backshding  of  a  member 
of  our  congregation.  On  looking  over  the 
coj^y  of  the  letter,  however,  I  perceive  one 
thing  that  is  gratifying  to  me.  My  Lord, 
I  made  no  mistake.  It  is  not,  j)erhaps, 
\  known  to  your  Lordship  that  there  are  two 
descriptions  of  widows — the  real  and  the 
vegetable ;  that  is,  the  widow  by  death,  and 
the  widow  by  local  separation  from  her 
husband.  Lideed  the  latter  is  a  class  that 
requires  as  much  sustainment  and  comfort 
as  the  other — being  as  they  are,  more  nume- 
rous, and  suffering  all  the  jDrivations  of 
widowhood,  poor  things,  except  its  reahty. 
The  expression,  my  Lord,  is  figui'ative,  and 
taken  from  the  agiicultural  occupation  of 
ploughing  ;  for  whenever  one  animal  is  un- 
yoked for  any  other  purpose,  such  as  travel- 
ling a  journey  or  the  hke,  the  other  is  forth- 
with turned  into  some  park  or  gi'assy  pad- 
dock, and  indeed  generally  enjoys  more  com- 
'  fortable  times  than  if  still  with  the  yoke-fel- 
'  low  ;  for  which  reason  the  return  of  the  latter 
is  seldom  very  earnestly  desired  by  the  other. 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that  some 
very  refreshing  rcAivals  in  the  religious  world 
have  recently  occiu'red  here,  such  as  I  trust 
will  cause  true  rehgion  to  sjDread  and  be 
honored  ir  the  land  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  fear  that  Satan  is  at  work  among 
many  e\Tl  designing  persons  on  yovu*  Lord- 
ship's inheritance  in  this  our  neighborhood. 
Of  this,  however,  that  good  and  conscien- 
tious man  jNL:.  M'Clutchy,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  give  you  all  proper  information  and 
udvice. 


"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  with 
profound  humility, 

"  Yoiu'  Lordship's  unworthy  servant, 

"  SoLOiioN  M'Slime." 

Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  to  Lord 

Cumber  : — 
"  My  Lord  : 

"Li  point  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
beneficial  to  yoiu-  p)'operty,  than  my  very 
seasonable  apj^ouitment  to  the  commission 
of  the  i^eace.  It  has  extended  my  powers  of 
working  for  your  advantage,  and  armed  me 
with  authority  that  -wiU  be  found  veiy  neces- 
sary in  repressing  outrages  and  distiu-bances 
when  they  occur' ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  that 
they  are  likely  to  occur  muo-h  too  frequently. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  Mr.  Hickman's 
candor,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  charity,  I  can 
scarcely  avoid  tlunkiug  that  he  did  not  treat 
yoiu'  Lordship  with  that  openness  of  piu'pose 
and  confidence  to  which  every  landlord  is 
entitled.  Of  coiu-se,  I  say  this  with  gi'eat 
pain,  and  rather  between  ourselves,  as  it 
were  ;  for  heaven  forbid,  that  a  single  syllable 
should  escape  either  my  tongue  or  pen,  that 
might  injui'e  that  gentleman's  character. 
The  path  of  duty,  however,  is  often  a  stem 
one,  as  I  find  it  to  be  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  truth,  then,  is,  that  I  fear  INIi-.  Hickman 
must  have  kept  the  disturbed  state  of  your 
tenantry  fi'om  your  Lordship's  knowledge, 
owing  probably  to  a  reluctance  in  exposing 
his  own  laxity  of  management.  Indeed,  I 
wish  I  could  with  a  conscientious  sense  of 
my  duty  to  yoiu-  Lordship  end  here,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned.  But  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, truth,  and  honesty,  and  candor, 
will  in  the  long  run  tell  for  themselves.  It 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,  then,  that  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  j)roceed,  your  tenantry 
and  he,  ever  since  my  appointment,  have  had 
much  intercourse  of — not  exactly  a  public — 
nor  can  I  decidedly  term  it — a  private  natm-e  ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  prof)ortion  as 
this  intercourse  became  extended  and  en- 
larged, so  did  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
peojile  increase,  until  they  are  now  almost 
rix^e  for  outrage.  I  have  observed,  I  think, 
that  poor  Hickman  never  was  remarkable 
for  strength  of  mind,  though  not  destitute 
of  a  certain  kind  of  sagacity  ;  and  whethei- 
his  tampering — if  it  be  tampering — with 
these  people,-^be  the  result  of  a  foohsh 
jDrinciple  of  envy,  or  whether  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  anything  political  in  it,  I 
really  cannot  say.  All  I  can  do  is  to  state 
the  facts,  and  leave  the  inference  to  yom- 
loi-dship's  superior  penetration. 

"  If,  however,  it  be  the  fact,  that  Hickman 
covild  stop  to  foment  this  unhappy  feeling 
on  yom-  property,  stiU,  my  Lord,  he  is  not; 
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aJone  in  it.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  the 
intercoui'se  between  him  and  them  may  after 
all  be  inncx'ent,  however  suspicious  it  looks, 
I  trust  and  \\o\)e  it  is  so  —  for  there  are  two 
other  families  in  the  neij^hborhood,  who, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  have,  by  diffiising 
wicked  and  disloyal  principles  among  the 
tenantry,  done  incalculable  injury.  I  had 
indeed  some  notion  of  communicating  with 
government  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  get  any  information 
sufficiently  tangible  to  work  on.  In  the 
me.intime,  I  think  the  wisest  and  most 
prudent  steps  I  could  take  for  youi*  Lord- 
ship's advantage,  would  be  to  get  them  as 
quietly  as  possible  oft'  the  estate.  I  think, 
from  a  twofold  sense  of  duty,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  do  so.  Their  leases  very  fortun- 
ately' have  di;opi:)ed  m  the  first  place,  and  it 
will  not  be  your  interest  to  renew  them  on 
politictxl  grounds  ;  for  they  have  lately  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  vote  against  your 
brother — and  in  the  next,  we  can  get  much 
larger  fines  from  other  sources.  Besides  his 
large  farm,  one  of  these  men,  M'Loughlin, 
holds  a  smaller  one  of  eighteen  acres,  of 
which  there  are  fifteen  years  yet  unexpired , 
yet  on  consulting  with  jMr.  M'Shme,  and 
examining  the  lease,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
contains  a  flaw,  and  can  be  broken.  I  am 
sure,  my  lord,  for  your  sake  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it. 

"I  cannot  conclude  without  feeling  grate- 
ful to  Heaven  for  having  given  me  such  a 
son  as  I  am  blessed  with.  He  is,  indeed, 
quite  iuvalualjle  to  me  in  managing  these 
refi'actory  jDcople,  and  were  it  not  for  his  aid 
and  vigor,  I  could  not  have  been  able  to  send 
your  lordship  the  last  remittance.  He  is 
tinilj  zealous  in  your  cause,  but  I  regret  to 
say,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  avail  my- 
self long  of  his  ser\ices.  He  is  about  taking  a 
large  farm  in  a  difterent  pai't  of  the  country 
with  a  view  to  maiTiage,  a  circumstance  which 
just  now  occasions  me  much  anxiety  of  mind, 
as  he  wiU  be  a  serious  loss  to  both  your 
lordship  and  me.  I  am  also  looking  out  for 
an  under  agent,  but  cannot  find  one  to  my 
satisfaction.  Will  your  lordship)  be  kind 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  remittance  of 
last  week  ? 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord, 

"ValM'C." 

Lord  Cumber  to  ValM'C,  Esq.  : — 
"Dear  Sir: 

"  The  check  came  safely  to  hand,  and 
'seasonably,  and  the  oftener  I  receive  such 
communications  the  better.  The  best  part 
of  it,  however,  is  gone  to  the  devil  already, 
for  I  lost  six  hundred  on  Alley  Croker  at  the 
last  Ascot  meeting  ;  I  write  in  a  hurry,  but 


have  time  to  desu-e  you  to  keep  your  son,  if 
possible,  on  the  property.  By  the  way,  as 
the  under  agency  is  vacant,  I  request  you 
will  let  him  have  it — and,  if  he  wants  a  farm 
to  marry  on,  try  and  find  him  one  somewhere 
on  the  estate  :  who  has  a  better  right  ?  and.. 
I  dare  say,  he  will  make  as  good  a  tenant  as 
another.  As  to  Hickman,  I  thiiak  you  are 
quite  mistaken,  the  tiiith  being  that  he  re- 
signed, but  was  not  dismissed  the  agency, 
and  if  he  has  not  a  wish  to  get  himself  re- 
l^laced — which  I  do  not  think — I  don't  see 
what  the  deuce  he  should  begin  to  plot  about. 
I  rather  think  the  cause  of  complaint  amongst 
the  people  is,  that  they  find  some  difterence 
between  his  laxity  and  yovir  rigor  ;  if  so,  you 
must  only  let  them  growl  away,  and  when-> 
ever  they  resort  to  \iolence,  of  course  punish 
them. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Cumber." 

"P.S. — By  all  means  get  those  mischiev- 
ous fellows — I  forget  their  names — oft'  the 
proj)erty,  as  I  shall  have  no  tenant  under  me 
who  will  create  disturbance  or  sow  dissension 
among  the  jDcople.  I  thank  you  for  the  fine 
hamper  of  fowl,  and  have  only  to  say,  as 
above,  that  the  oftener,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Cumber." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Reflections  on  Absenteeifim — Virtues  of  a  TjyycA 
Mn(]i^trate — ^4  SmnlL  Dose  of  Flattery — A  Brace 
of  Blessings — Darby  has  Notions  of  becoming  a 
Convert — Hints  to  a  Trusty  Bailiff,  with  a  Bit  of 
Mystery — Drum  Dhu,  and  theComforts  of  Christ- 
mas  Eve — An  Extermination. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  attending  absen- 
teeism is  the  facility  with  which  a  dishonest 
and  oppressive  agent  can  maintain  a  system 
of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  either  to 
screen  his  own  delinquency  or  to  destroy  the 
reputation  of  those  wdiom  he  hates  or  feai's. 
An  absentee  landlord  has  no  guarantee  be- 
yond the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  entrusts  the  management  of  his 
property,  and  consequently  he  ought  to  know 
that  his  very  residence  abroad  presents  strong 
temptations  to  persons,  who,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, are  not  possessed  of  any  principle 
strong  enough  to  compete  with  their  rapac- 
ity or  cruelty.  Valentine  M'Clutchy  was  one 
of  those  fellows  in  whom  the  heart  was  nat- 
urally so  hard  and  selfish  that  lie  loved  both 
wealth  and  the  infliction  of  oppression,  sim- 
ply on  account  of  the  pleasure  which  they 
afibrded  him.  To  such  a  man,  and  they 
formed  too  numerous  a  class,  the  estate  of 
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an  absentee  landlord  j)reseuted  an  appropri- 
ate, and  generally  a  safe  field  for  action.  The 
great  principle  of  his  Hfe  was,  in  every  trans- 
action that  occuri'ed,  to  make  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  tenant 
on  the  other,  subservient  to  his  own.  This 
was  their  rule,  and  the  cunning  and  adi-oit- 
ness  necessary  to  carry  it  into  practical  effect, 
were  sometimes  scarcely  deemed  worth  con- 
cealment, so  strong  was  their  sense  of  im- 
punity, and  their  disregard  of  what  seldom 
took  place — retribution.  Indeed,  the  absence 
of  the  landlord  gave  them  necessarily,  as 
matters  were  managed,  an  unlimited  power 
over  the  people,  and  gratified  that  malignant 
vigilance  which  ever  attends  upon  susiDicion 
and  conscious  gaiilt.  j\Iany  of  the  tenants, 
for  instance,  when  driven  to  the  uttermost 
depths  of  distress  and  miseiy,  have  been  des- 
perate enough  to  appeal  to  the  head  laud- 
lords,  and  almost  in  every  case  the  agent 
himself  was  enabled  to  show  them  their  own 
letters,  which  the  absentee  had  in  the  mean- 
time transmitted  to  the  identical  party  whose 
tyranny  had  occasioned  them. 

The  appointment  of  Phil  to  the  under 
agency  was  felt  even  more  strongly  than  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Hickman  or  Val's  succession 
to  that  gentleman  ;  for  there  was  about  hon- 
est Val  something  which  the  people  could 
not  absolutely  despise.  His  talents  for  bus- 
iness, however,  prostituted  as  they  Avere  to 
such  infamous  purposes,  only  I'endered  him 
a  greater  scom-ge  to  the  unhappy  tenantry 
over  whom  he  was  placed.  As  for  Phil,  he 
exjoerienced  at  tlieii*  hands  that  combined 
feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  with  which 
we  look  upon  a  man  who  has  every  disposi- 
tion to  villany  but  not  the  ability  to  accom- 
plish its  purposes  in  a  masterly  manner. 

Val's  promotion  to  the  Bench  did  not  oc- 
casion .so  much  surprise  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. It  is  well  kno\vn,  that  every  such 
scoundrel,  however  he  may  disregard  the 
opinions  of  the  peoj^le  whom  he  despises, 
leaves  nothing  undone  that  either  meanness 
or  ingenuity  can  accomplish  to  sustain  a 
plausil)le  character  with  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  the  times  of  which  we 
write,  the  great  passpoii.  to  popularity  among 
one  party  was  the  exjDression  of  strong  politi- 
cal opinions.  For  this  reason,  Val,  Avho  was 
too  cunning  to  neglect  any  subordinate  aid 
to  his  success  in  hfe,  had  created  for  himself 
a  certain  description  of  character,  which  in  a 
great  degree  occasioned  much  of  his  dis- 
honesty and  oppression  to  be  overlooked  or 
forgiven.  Like  his  father,  old  Dea-ker,  he 
was  a  furious  Orangeman,  of  the  true,  loyal, 
and  Ascendancy  class — drank  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory  every  da}^  after 
dinner — was,  in  fact,  master  of   an  Orange 


Lodge,  and  altogether  a  man  of  that 
thorough,  staunch,  Protestant  principle, 
which  was  then,  as  it  has  been  since,  pros- 
tituted to  the  worst  purposes.  For  this 
reason,  he  was  looked  upon,  by  those  of  his 
own  class  not  so  much  as  a  heartless  and  un- 
scrupulous knave,  as"  a  good  sound  Protes- 
tant, whose  religion  and  loyalty  were  of  the 
right  kidney.  In  accordance  with  the.se 
principles,  he  lost  no  time  in  assuming  the 
character  of  an  active  useful  man,  who  con- 
sidered it  the  most  important  part  of  his 
duty  to  extend  his  political  opinions  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  and  to  discounte- 
nance, in  all  shapes  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, such  as  were  opposed  to  them.  For 
this  purpose,  there  was  only  one  object  left 
untried  and  unaccomplished  ;  but  time  and 
his  undoubted  loyalty  soon  enabled  him  to 
achieve  it.  Not  long  after  his  appointment 
to  the  agency,  he  began  to  experience  some 
of  these  uneasy  sensations  which  a  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  deserved  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  will  occasion.  The  man, 
as  we  have  said,  was  a  coward  at  heart ;  but 
like  many  others  of  the  same  class,  he  con- 
trived on  most  occasions  to  conceal  it.  He 
now  considered  that  it  would,  at  aU  events, 
be  a  safe  and  j^rudent  act  on  his  part  to 
raise  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  securing  a  com- 
mission in  it  for  himself  and  Phil.  In  this 
case  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  government  such  satisfactory  proofs 
as  would  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  his 
own  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  higher 
powers.  No  man  possessed  the  art  of  com- 
bming  several  motives,  under  the  simple 
guise  of  one  act,  with  greater  skill  than 
M'Clutchy.  For  instance,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  removing  from  the  estate  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  whom  he  could 
not  reckon  on  for  political  support.  Thus 
would  he,  in  the  least  suspicious  manner, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  loyalty,  occasion  that 
quantity  of  disturbance  just  necessary  to 
corroborate  his  representations  to  govern- 
ment— free  property  from  disaffected  pei'- 
sons,  whose  consciences  were  jjroof  against 
both  his  threats  and  promises — and  prove 
to  the  world  that  Valentine  M'Clutchy  was 
the  man  to  suppress  disturbance,  punish 
offenders,  maintain  peace,  and,  in  short,  ex- 
hibit precisely  that  loyal  and  truly  Protestant 
sjiirit  which  the  times  required,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  generally  contrived  to  bring  its 
own  reward  along  with  it. 

One  evening,  about  this  peiiod,  our  worthy 
agent  was  sitting  in  his  back  parlor,  enjoy- 
ing with  Phil  the  comforts  of  a  warm  tum- 
bler of  punch,  Avhen  the  old  knock  already 
described  was  heai-d  at  the  haU  door. 
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"  How  the  devil  does  that  rascal  contrive 
to  give  such  a  knock? "said  Phil — "upon 
my  honor  and  rei>utation,  father,  I  could 
know  it  out  of  a  thousand." 

"It's  very  flifficult  to  say,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  but  I  agree  with  you  in  its  character 
— and  yet,  I  am  Convinced  that  Master  Darby 
by  no  means  entertains  the  terror  of  me 
which  he  aftects.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  he  is  invaluable  for  his  attachment  to 
oui*  interests,  and  the  ti-ust  which  we  can 
repose  in  him.  I  intend  to  make  him  a 
sergeant  in  our  new  corps — and  talking  of 
that,  Phn,  3'ou  are  not  aware  that  I  received 
this  morning  a  letter  from  Lord  Cumber,  in 
which  he  thanks  me  for  the  hint,  and  says 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  jjower  to  for- 
ward the  business.  I  have  proposed  that  he 
shall  be  colonel,  and  that  the  corj^s  be  named 
the  Castle  Cumber  Yeomanry.  I  shall  my- 
self be  captain  and  paymaster,  and  you  shall 
have  a  shoe  of  something  olf  it,  Phil,  my 
boy." 

"  I  have  no  objection  in  life,"  rejjlied  Phil, 
•'  and  let  the  sUce  be  a  good  one  ;  only  I  am 
rather  quakerly  as  to  actual  fighting,  which 
may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  prevent !  " 

"  There  wUl  be  no  fighting,  my  hero,"  re- 
phed  the  father,  laughing;  "if  there  were, 
Phil,  I  would  myself  rise  above  all  claims  for 
military  glory  ;  but  here  there  ■v\ill  be  noth- 
ing but  a  healthy  chase  across  the  country 
after  an  occasional  rebel  or  whiteboy,  or 
perhaps  the  seizing  of  a  still,  and  the  capture 
of  many  a  keg  of  neat  poteen,  Phil — eh? 
"What  do  you  say  to  that  my  boy  ?  " 

"I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  said  Phil, 
"provided  everything  is  done  in  an  open, 
manly  manner — in  broad  day-light.  These 
scoundrel  whiteboys  have  such  devihsh  good 
practice  at  hedge-tiring,  that  I  have  already 
made  up  my  mind  to  decline  all  warfare  that 
won't  be  sanctioned  by  the  sun.  I  believe 
in  my  soul  they  see  better  without  light  than 
with  it,  so  that  the  darkness  which  would  be 
a  protection  to  them,  could  be  none  to  me." 

At  this  moment,  a  tap — such  as  a  thief 
would  give  when  ascertaining  if  the  master 
of  the  house  were  asleep,  in  order  that  he 
might  rob  him — came  to  the  door,  and  upon 

being  desired  to  "  come  in  and  be  d d  " 

Dai'by  entered. 

"  You're  an  hour  late,  you  scoundrel," 
said  Val ;  "what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

"Yes,"  added  Phil,  who  was  a  perfect 
Achilles  to  every  bailift"  and  driver  on  the 
estate — "  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 
If  I  sen-ed  you  right,  upon  my  honor  and 
reputation,  I  avouIcI  kiclc  you  out.  I  would, 
you  scoundrel,  and  I  ouglit." 

"I  know  you  ought,  squire,  for  I  desarve 


it ;  but,  any  how,  sure  it  was  the  floods  that 
sent  me  round.  The  stick  was  covered 
above  tlu'ee  feet,  and  I  had  to  go  round  by 
the  bridge.  Throth  his  honor  there  ought 
to  make  the  Grand  Juiy  put  a  bridge  acrass 
it,  and  I  wish  to  goodness.  Square  Phil,  you 
would  spake  to  him  to  get  them  to  do  it 
nest  summer." 

When  Solomon  said,  that  all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  we  hope  he  did  not  mean 
that  the  two  terms  were  at  all  s}-nonymous  ; 
because,  if  he  did,  we  unquestionably  stand 
prepared  to  contest  his  knowledge  of  human 
:  natiu'e,  despite  both  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence.    Darbys  rejDly  was  not  a  long   one, 
[  but  its  efiect  was  powerful.     The  very  notion 
that  Val  M'Clutchy  could,  shoidd,  might,  or 
'  ought  to  have  such  influence  over  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  was  irresistible  Avith  the 
'  father  ;  and  that  he  should  live  to  be  actu- 
j  ally  called  sc^uire,  nay  to  hear  the  word  with 
J  his  own  ears,  was  equally  so  with  the  son. 
I      Vanity !    What   sensation  can  the   hearts 
I  of  thousands — milHons  feel,  that  ought  for  a 
;  moment  be  compared,  in  an  ecstatic  sense 
of  enjoyment,  with  those  which  arise  from 
gi-atitied  vanity  ? 

"  Come,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  take  a 
glass  of  sj^irits — the  night's  severe,"  said  Val. 
"Yes,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  take  a 
glass  of  si^irits,  and  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done  about  the  bridge  before  next  winter," 
added  Phil. 

"  All  1  can  say  is,  gintlemen,"  said  Darby, 
that  if  you  both  take  it  up,  it  icill  be  done. 
In  the  mane  time,  here's  both  your  healths, 
your  honors  ;  an'  may  you  both  be  spared 
on  the  property,  as  a  pair  of  blessins  to  the 
estate ! "  Then,  running  over  to  Phil,  he 
whispered  in  a  playhouse  voice — "  Square 
Phil,  I  dai'en't  let  his  honor  hear  rne  now, 
but — here's  black  confusion  to  Hickman,  the 
desaver !  " 

"  What  is  he  saying,  Phil  ?  'WTiat  is  the 
cursed  sneaking  scoundrel  sa;\ing  ?  " 

"Why  your  honor,"  intex-posed  Darby, 
"  I  was  axin'  permission  jist  to  add  a  thrifle 
to  what  I'm  goiu'  to  drink." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Val. 
"  Just,  youi"  honor,  to  drink  the  glorious, 
pious,     and    im  moral    mimoiy !    hip,    hip, 
hurra  !  " 

"  And  how  can  you  drink  it,  you  rascal, 

and  you  a  papist?"  asked  Phil,  still  highly 

delighted    with    Darby's   loyalty.       "  What 

j  would  your  priest  suj'  if  he  knew  it  ?  " 

I      "Why,"  said  Darby,  quite  unconscious  of 

the  testimony  he  was  bearing  to  his   own 

duplicity,  "  sure  they  can  forgive  me  that, 

I  along  with  my  other  sins.     But,  any  how,  I 

j  have  a  great  notion  to  leave  them  and  their 

i  ralligion  altogether." 
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"Haw  is    that,   you    scoundrel?"  asked 

rai. 

"Yes,  you  scoundrel ;  how  is  that  ?  "  add- 
ed Phil. 

"\\Tiy,  troth,"  replied  Dai-by,  "I  can't 
well  a<3count  for  it  myself,  barrin'  it  conies 
from  an  enlightened  conscience.  ]Mi'. 
M'Slime  gave  me  a  tract,  some  time  ago, 
called  Spiritual  Food  for  Babes  of  Grace, 
and  I  thought  in  my  owti  conscience^  afther 
readin'  it  carefully  over,  that  it  appUed  veiy 
much  to  unj  condition." 

"Ah  !"  said  Phil,  "what  a  babe  you  are  ! 
but  no  matter  ;  I'm  glad  you  have  notions 
of  becoming  a  good  sound  Protestant ;  take 
my  word  there's  nothing  like  it.  A  man 
that's  a  good  sound  Protestant  is  always  a 
loyal  fellow,  and  when  he's  drunk,  drinks — 
to  hell  with  the  Pope." 

"Phil,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  his  father, 
who  inherited  many,  if  not  all  of  old  Deaker's 
opinions.  "  If  you  are  about  to  become  a 
Protestant,  Darby,  that's  a  very  different 
thing  from  changing  your  religion — inas- 
much as  you  must  have  one  to  change  first. 
However,  as  you  say,  M'Shme's  your  man, 
and  be  guided  by  him." 

"  So  I  intend,  sir  ;  and  he  has  been  spakin' 
to  me  about  comin'  fonid  pubhckly,  in  re- 
gard of  an  intention  he  has  of  wiitin'  a  new 
tract  consaming  me,  to  be  called  the  Con- 
verted Bailiff,  or  a  Companion  to  the  Religi- 
ous Attorney  ;  and  he  says,  su',  that  he'll  get 
us  bound  up  together." 

"Does  he  ?  "  said  Val,  dryly  ;  "  stnmg  up, 
I  suppose  he  means." 

"Troth  your  honor's  i\^ht,"  repKed 
Darby  ;  "but  my  own  mimo  y  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be — it  was  strung  v  j  he  said,  sure 
enough,  sir." 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  Val,  "  jut  now  to  busi- 
ness. Phil,  my  boy,  you  n  jve  off  for  a  little 
—Darby  and  I  have  a  sm H  matter  to  talk 
over,  that  nobody  must  hear  but  oui'selves." 

"All  right,"  replied  PLdl ;  "  so  take  care 
of  yourselves  ;  "  and  accordingly  left  the 
room. 

Now  the  truth  was,  that  M'Clutchy,  who 
perfectly  understood  the  •  half-witted  charac- 
ter of  his  son — for  be  it  known  that  worthy 
Phil  was  considered  by  those  who  had  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  as  anything  but 
an  oracle — did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
admitting  the  said  Phil  to  full  confidence  in 
all  his  plans  and  speculations.  ; 

"You  see  now,"  said  he,  addressing  Dai'by  | 
sternly — "  you  see  the  ojDinion  which  I  en- 
tertain of  youi'  honesty,  when  I  tnist  you  ' 
more  than  I  do  my  son."  I 

"  Troth  I  do  your  honor — and  by  the  same  ; 
token  did  I  ever  betray  you  ?  "  i 

"  Betray,  you  scoundi-el !  what  had  you  to  | 


betray?"  said  Val,  indignantly,  "whatever 
I  do  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, and  for  Lord  Cumber's  property  in  par- 
ticular :  you  know  that." 

"  Know  it !  doesn't  the  whole  world  know 
it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  then  " — said  Val,  softening—"  now 
to  business.  In  the  first  place  observe  my 
words — listen." 

Darby  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  him  in 
the  attitude  of  deej)  and  breathless  atten- 
tion. 

"  "VMienever  you  happen  to  execute  a  war- 
rant of  distress— that  is,  when  removing 
furniture  or  any  other  property  off  the 
premises,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  any 
papers  or  parchments  that  happen  to  come 
in  your  way.  It  woidd  do  no  harm  if  you 
should  shj)  them  quietly  into  yom*  pocket 
and  bring  them  to  me.  I  say  quietly,  be- 
cause there  is  a  spii'it  abroad  among  the 
people  that  we  must  watch  ;  but  if  they  once 
suspected  that  we  were  on  the  look  out  for 
it,  they  might  baffle  us  ;  these  25apers,  you 
know  can  be  returned." 

"  I  see,  youi'  honor,"  said  Darby — "  there 
you  are  right,  as,  indeed,  you  always  ai-e." 

"Veiy  well,  then.  Is  the  night  dark  and 
stormy  ?  " 

"  So  dark,  sir,  that  a  blind  man  could  see 
it." 

Val  then  approached  the  bailiff,  looked 
cautiously  about  the  room — opened  the  door, 
and  jDeeped  into  the  hall  ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned, and  placing  about  half-a-dozen  wiit- 
ten  papers  in  his  hand,  whispered  something 
to  him  with  gi-eat  earnestness  and  delibera- 
tion. Darby  heard  him  with  profound  at- 
tention, nodded  his  head  significantly  as  he 
spoke,  and  placed  the  point  of  his  right  hand 
fore-finger  on  the  jjapers,  as  if  he  said,  "I 
see — I  understand — I  am  to  do  so  and  so 
with  these;  it's  all  clear — all  right,  and  it 
shall  be  done  before  I  sleep." 

The  conversation  then  fell  into  its  original 
channel,  and  Phil  was  summoned,  in  order 
to  receive  his  instructions  touching  a  cere- 
mony which  was  to  take  place  on  the  follow- 
ing day  but  one  ;  which  ceremony  simply 
consisted  in  tui''^^^'  out  upon  the  ^ride 
world,  without  xiuuse,  or  home,  or  shelter, 
about  twenty  three  famihes,  containing 
among  them  the  young,  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  dying — but  this  is  a  scene  to  which 
we  must  beg  the  reader's  more  particular  at- 
tention. 

There  stood,  facing  the  west,  about  two 
miles  from  Constitution  Cottage,  an  irregular 
string  of  cabins,  with  here  and  there  some 
thing  that  might  apj^roach  the  comfortable 
air  of  a  middle  size  house.  The  soil  on 
which   they   stood   was   an   elevated   moor. 
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studded  with  rocks  and  small  cultivated 
patx^lies,  -svlnch  the  hard  haud  of  labor  had, 
with  toil  and  difficulty,  worn  from  what 
might  otherwise  be  e:dled  a  cold,  bleak, 
desert.  Tlie  rocks  in  several  instances  were 
ovcrgroNN-u  Mith  underwood  and  shrubs  of 
ditferent  descriptions,  which  were  browsed 
upon  by  meagi'e  and  hiuigry -looking  goats, 
the  only  description  of  cattle  that  the  poverty 
of  these  poor  people  allowed  them  to  keep, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families, 
who  were  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
cow.  In  winter  it  had  an  air  of  shivering 
desolation  that  was  enough  to  chill  the  ver}' 
blood,  even  to  think  of;  but  in  summei', 
the  greenness  of  the  shrubs,  some  of  which 
were  aromatic  and  fragrant,  reUeved  the 
dark,  depressing  spirit  which  seemed  to 
brood  upon  it.  This  little  colony,  notAvith- 
standing  the  wretchedness  of  its  appearance, 
was  not,  however,  shut  out  fi-om  a  share  of 
human  happiness.  The  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants were  primeval  and  simj^le,  and  if 
their  enjoyments  were  few  and  limited,  so 
also  were  their  desires.  God  gave  them  the 
summer  breeze  to  purify  their  blood,  the  sun 
of  heaven  to  irradiate  the  bleakness  of  their 
moinitains,  the  morning  and  evening  dressed 
in  all  their  beauty,  and  music  of  their  moun- 
tain streams,  and  that  of  the  feathered  song- 
sters, to  enliven  their  souls  with  its  melody. 
The  voices  of  sj^ring,  of  summer,  of  autumn, 
were  cheerful  in  their  ears  as  the  voices  of 
friends-,  and  even  whiter,  with  all  his  wild- 
ness  and  desolation,  Avas  not  without  a  gi'im 
complacence  which  they  loved.  They  were 
a  poor,  harmless,  little  community,  so  very 
humble  and  inoffensive,  as  to  be  absolutely 
beneath  the  reach  of  human  resentment  or 
injustice.     Alas  !  they  were  not  so. 

The  cause  of  the  oj^pression  which  was 
noAV  about  to  place  them  in  its  iron  grasp, 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  iniquitous.  The}'' 
refused  to  vote  for  Loi-d  Cumber's  brother, 
and  w^ere  independent  enough  to  respect  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  defiance  of  M'Clut- 
chy's  denunciations.  They  had  voted  for 
the  gentleman  who  gave  them  emploj'ment, 
and  who  hajjpened  besides,  to  entertain 
opinions  whicli  they  api'  ^d  M'Clutchy's 
object  was  to  remove  them  from  the  property, 
in  order  that  he  might  replace  them  with  a 
more  obedient  and  less  conscientious  class  ; 
for  this  was  his  principle  of  action  under 
such  circumstances. 

It  so  happened  tliat  there  lived  among 
them  a  man  named  Q'Began,  who,  in  point 
of  comfort,  was  at  the  head  of  this  little 
community.  He  was  a  quiet  and  an  affec- 
tionate individual,  industrious,  sober,  and 
eveiy  way  well  conducted.  This  inoffensive 
and  vii'tuous  man,  and  his  faithful  wife,  had 


been  for  some  time  before  the  peiiod  we  are 
describing,  under  the  shadow  of  deep  afflic 
tion.  Their  second  child,  and  his  little 
brother,  together  with  the  eldest,  who  for 
two  or  three  years  before  had  been  at  service 
in  England,  were  all  that  had  been  spared  to 
them — the  rest  having  died  young.  This 
second  boy  was  named  Toi-le}',  and  him  they 
loved  with  an  excess  of  tentlemess  and  affec- 
tion that  could  scarcely  be  blamed.  The 
boy  was  handsome  and  manly,  full  of  feeling, 
and  possessed  of  great  resolution  and  cour- 
age ;  all  this,  however,  was  ultimately  of  no 
avail  in  adding  to  the  span  of  the  poor 
youth's  life.  One  day  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  he  overloaded  himself  •with  a  log  of 
fir  which  he  had  found  in  the  moors  ;  having 
laid  it  down  to  rest,  he  broke  a  blood-vessel 
in  attempting  to  raise  it  to  his  shoulder  the 
second  time  :  he  staggered  home,  related  the 
accident  as  it  had  occurred,  and  laid  himself 
doAATi  gently  uj^on  his  bed.  Decline  then 
set  in,  and  the  handsome  and  high-spirited 
Torley  O'Regan,  lay  patientl}'  awaiting  his 
dissolution,  his  languid  eye  dim  with  the 
shadow  of  its  approach.  From  the  moment 
it  was  ascertained  that  his  death,  earh*  and 
tmexpectedly,  was  known  to  be  certain,  the 
grief  of  his  j)arents  transcended  the  bounds 
of  ordinar}^  sorrow.  It  was  indeed,  a  dis- 
tressing thing  to  witness  their  sufferings, 
and  to  feel,  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  the 
heart,  the  awful  wail  of  their  desolation  and 
despair. 

"SVinter  had  now^  arrived  in  all  its  severity, 
and  the  very  day  selected  for  the  removal  of 
these  poor  j)eople  was  that  which  fills,  or 
was  designed  to  fill,  eveiy  Cluistian  heart 
with  hojie,  charity,  affection  for  our  kind, 
and  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  that  festive 
spirit  which  gives  to  the  season  a  charm  that 
throws  the  memor}'  back  ujDon  the  sweetest 
recollections  of  life — I  mean  Christmas  eve. 
The  morning,  however,  was  ushei'ed  in  by 
storm.  There  had  been  above  a  fortnight's 
snow,  accompanied  by  hard  fi-ost,  and  to  this 
was  added  now  the  force  of  a  piercing  wind, 
and  a  tremendous  down  pouring  of  hard  dry 
drift,  against  which'  it  is  at  any  time  almost 
impossible  even  to  walk,  unless  when  sup- 
ported by  health,  youth,  and  uncommon 
strength. 

In  O'Regan's  house  there  was,  indeed, 
the  terrible  union  of  a  most  bitter  and  two- 
fold misery.  The  boy  was  literally  dying, 
and  to  this  was  added  the  consciousness 
that  jM'Clutchy  would  work  his  way  in  spite 
of  stonn,  tempest,  and  sickness,  nay,  even 
death  itself.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wild  mountain  village,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  named  Drum  Dim,  from  its  black  and 
desolate   look,  had   too   much   the  fear  of 
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^rClutchy  before  their  eyes,  to  await  bis 
measures,  and  accordingly  sougbt  out  some 
other  shelter.  It  was  said,  however,  and 
generally  supposed,  by  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring gentry,  that  even  M'Clutchy  liimself 
would  scai'cely  dare  tc  take  such  a  step,  in 
defiance  of  common  humanity,  pubhc  opin- 
ion, and  the  laws  both  of  God  and — we  were 
about  to  add — man,  but  the  word  cannot  be 
written.  Every  step  he  took  was  strictly 
and  perfecth"  legal,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  had  that  strong  argument,  "  1  am 
supported  b;./  the  laivs  of  the,  land"  to  enable 
him  to  trample  upon  aU  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice — to  gratif}'  political 
rancor,  personiJ  hatred,  to  oppress,  perse- 
cute, and  ruin. 

Removal,  however,  in  Torlcy  OEegan's 
case,  would  have  been  instant  death.  Mo- 
tion or  effort  of  any  kind  were  strictly  for- 
bidden, as  was  conversation,  except  in  the 
calmest  and  lowest  tones,  and  everything  at 
at  all  approaching  to  excitement.  Still  the 
terror  lest  this  inhuman  agent  might  cany 
his  resolution  into  effect  on  such  a  day,  and 
imder  such  circumstances,  gave  to  their  piti- 
able sense  of  his  loss  a  dark  and  deadly  hue 
of  misery,  at  which  the  heart  actually  sickens. 
From  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  on  that  omi- 
nous morning,  the  inhabitants  of  Dnim  Dhu 
were  j^assing,  despite  the  storm,  fi-om  cabin 
to  cabin,  discussing  the  probable  events  of 
the  da}',  and  asking  each  other  if  it  could  be 
possible  that  M'Clutchy  would  turn  them  out 
under  such  a  tempest.  Xor  was  this  all. 
The  scene  indeed  was  one  which  ought  never 
to  be  witnessed  in  any  country.  Misery  in 
all  its  shapes  was  there — sulieiing  in  its 
severest  pangs — sickness — disease — famine 
— and  death — to  all  which  was  to  be  added 
bleak,  houseless,  homeless,  roofless  desola- 
tion. Had  the  season  been  summer  they 
might  have  slept  in  the  fields,  made  them- 
selves temporaiw  sheds,  or  carried  their  sick, 
and  aged,  and  helpless,  to  distant  places 
where  humanity  might  aid  and  reheve  them. 
But  no — here  were  the  elements  of  God,  as 
it  were,  called  in  by  the  malignity  and  wick- 
edness of  man  to  war  against  old  ag'e,  infan- 
cy, and  disease. 

For  a  day  or  two  proceeding  this,  poor 
Torley  thought  he  felt  a  Uttle  better,  that  is 
to  say,  his  usual  symptoms  of  suffering  were 
mitigated,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
himian  weakness  Hterally  sinks  below  the 
reach  of  pain  itself.  Ten  o'clock  had  arrived 
and  he  had  not  yet  awoke,  having  only  fallen 
asleep  a  httle  before  daybreak.  His  father 
went  to  his  bed-side,  and  looking  down  saw 
that  he  was  still  asleep,  with  a  peaceful  smile 
irradiating  his  features,  as  it  were  with  a 
';  'Use  of  inward  happiness  and  tranquihty. 


He  beckoned  to  his  mother  who  approached 
the  bed,  and  contemplated  him  with  that 
tearless  agony  which  seaj-s  the  heart  and 
brain,  until  the  feeling  would  be  gladh*  ex- 
changed for  madness.  The  conversation 
which  foUowed  was  in  Irish,  a  cu'cum  stance 
that  accounts  for  its  figirrative  style  and  ten- 
derness of  expression. 

"  What  is  that  smile,"  said  the  father. 

"It  is  the  peace  of  God,"  said  the  mother, 
"  shining  fx'om  an  innocent  jmd  happy  heart. 
Oh  !  Torley,  my  son,  my  son  !  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  father,  "  he  is  going  ta 
meet  happy  hearts,  but  he  will  leave  none  in 
this  house  behind  him — even  httle  Bviaft^ 
that  he  loved  so  well — but  where  was  there 
a  heart  so  loving  as  his  ? "  This  we  need 
scarcely  observe,  was  all  sai  I  in  whispers. 

"Ah!"  said  the  father,  "you  may  well 
ask — but  don't  you  remember  this  day  week, 
when  we  were  talking  of  MClutchy — '  1 
hope,'  says  he,  'that  if  he  should  come,  /'// 
be  where  no  agent  can  turn  me  out — that  is, 
in  heaven — for  I  wouldn't  wish  to  live  to  see 
you  both  and  little  Brian  jDut  from  the  place 
that  we  all  loved  so  well' — and  then  he 
wiped  away  the  tears  from  his  pale  cheeks. — 
Oh  !  Torley,  my  son — my  son — are  you  lav- 
ing us  !  laving  us  forever  ?  " 

The  father  sat  down  quietly  on  a  chair, 
and  put  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
keep  the  upper  j^art  ol  his  he?.d  from  Hying 
off — for  such,  he  said,  were  the  sensations  he 
islt.  He  then  wrung  his  hands  until  the 
joints  cracked,  and  gave  one  short  convulsive 
sob,  which  no  effort  of  his  could  repress. 
The  boy  soon  afterwaixls  opened  his  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  with  the  same  peaceful  and 
affectionate  smile  upon  his  parents. 

"  Torley,"  said  the  mother,  kissing  him, 
"how  do  you  feel,  our  flower?" 

"  Aisier,"  said  he,  "  but  I  think  weaker — I 
had  a  di'eam,"  he  continued  ;  "I  thought  I 
was  looking  in  through  a  great  gate  at  the 
most  beautiful  jDlace  that  ever  was — and  I 
said  to  myself,  what  country  can  that  be, 
that's  so  fidl  of  light,  and  music,  and  gi-een 
trees,  and  beautiful  rivers?  'That  is  heav- 
en,' said  a  sweet  voice  beside  me,  but  I  could 
see  no  one.  I  looked  again,  and  then  I 
thought  I  saw  my  three  httle  brothers  stand- 
in'  inside  the  gate  smihn' — and  I  said, '  ar'n't 
you  my  brothers  that  died  when  you  were 
young  ?  '  '  Yes,'  said  they,  '  and  we  are  come 
to  welcome  you  here.'  I  was  then  goin'  to 
go  in,  when  I  thought  I  saw  my  father  and 
Brian  ninnin'  hand  in  hand  towards  the 
gate,  and  as  I  was  goin'  in  I  thought  they 
called  after  me — '  wait,  Torley,  dear,  for  we 
will  follow  you  soon.' " 

"And  I  hope  we  all  will,  our  blessed  treas- 
ure;  for  when  you  leave  us,  son  of  our 
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hearts,  what  temptation  will  we  have  to  stay 
afther  you  ?  Tour  voice,  aehora,  Avill  be  in 
our  ears,  and  your  sweet  looks  in  our  eyes — 
but  that  is  uU  tliat  wiU  be  "Teft  of  you — and 
your  fatlier  and  I  wDl  never  have  a  day's 
hapi^iness  more.     Oh,  never — never !  " 

"  You  both  know  I  wouldn't  lave  you  if  I 
could  help  it,  but  it's  the  Avill  of  God  that  I 
should  go  ;  then  when  I'll  be  so  happy,  won't 
it  take  the  edge  off  your  gi-ief.  Bring  Brian 
here.  He  and  I  were  all  that  was  left;  you, 
since  Ned  went  to  England — and  now  you 
will  have  only  him.  I  needn't  bid  you  to 
love  him,  for  I  know  that  you  loved  both  of 
us,  may  be  more  than  you  ought,  or  more 
than  I  desarved  ;  but  not  surely  more  than 
Brian  does.  Brian,  my  darling,  come  and 
kiss  your  own  Torley  that  keept  you  sleep- 
ing every  night  in  his  bosom,  and  never  was 
properly  bappy  without  you — kiss  me  when 
I  can  feel  you,  for  I  know  that  before  long, 
you  will  kiss  me  when  I  can't  kiss  you — 
Brian,  my  darhng  hfe,  how  loth  I  am  to  lave 
you,  and  to  lave  you  all,  father — to  lave  you 
aU,  mother."  ' 

As  he  spoke,  and  paused  from  time  to 
time,  the  tumult  of  the  storm  without,  and 
the  fury  with  which  it  swept  against  the 
roof,  dooz*,  and  windows  of  the  house,  made 
a  teiTible  diapason  to  the  sweet  and  affect- 
ing tone  of  feeling  which  pervaded  the  re- 
mai'ks  of  the  d^ing  bo}'.  His  father,  how- 
ever, who  felt  an  iiTcpressible  dread  of  what 
was  expected  to  take  place,  started  at  the 
close  of  the  last  words,  and  with  a  heart 
divided  between  the  two  terrors,  stood  in 
that  stupefaction  which  is  only  the  resting- 
place  of  misery,  where  it  takes  breath  and 
strengthens  itself  for  its  gi-eatest  trials.  He 
stood  with  one  hand  as  before,  pressed  upon 
his  forehead,  and  pointed  with  the  other  to 
the  door.  The  wife,  too,  paused,  for  she 
could  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  she 
heai'd  sounds  mingling  with  those  of  the 
storm  which  belonged  not  to  it.  It  ivas 
CJu'istmas  eve  ! 

"  Stop,  Mary',"  said  he,  the  veiy  current 
of  his  heart  stilled — its  beating  pulses  fi'ozen, 
as  it  were,  by  the  terrible  ajii^rehension — 
"  stop,  Mary  ;  yon  can  open  the  door,  but 
in  such  a  morning  as  this  you  couldn't  shut 
it,  and  the  wind  and  drift  would  come  in 
and  fiU  the  house,  and  be  the  death  of  our 
boy.  No,  I  must  oi^en  the  door  myself,  and 
it  vnll  require  all  my  strength  to  shut  it." 

"I  hear  it  aU,  now,"  said  Torley,  "the 
cries  and  the  shouting,  the  screechiugs  and 

the well,  you  need  not  be  afeared  ;  put 

poor  Brian  in  with  me,  for  I  know  there  is 
no  Irishman  but  will  resj^ect  a  death-bed,  be 
it  landlord,  or  agent,  ay,  or  bailey.  Oh,  no, 
futhei',  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  us,  and  if 


the}'  respect  nothing  else,  they  wiU  surely 
respect  thaf.  They  won't  move  me,  mother, 
when  they  see  me  ;  for  that  would  kill  me — 
that  would  be  to  murder  a  d^-ing  man." 

The  father  made  no  reply,  but  mshed 
towaixls  the  door,  which  he  opened  and 
closed  after  liim  Arith  more  ease  than  he  had 
expected.  The  storm,  in  fact,  was  subsiding  ; 
the  small  hard  drift  had  ceased,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  change  for  the 
better. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear,  as  if  the  Divine 
Being  actually  restrained  and  checked  the 
elements,  on  witnessing  the  ciniel,  heartless, 
and  ojipressive  puii^oses  of  man.  But,  what 
a  scene  presented  itself  to  O'Regan,  on  going 
forth  to  witness  the  proceedings  which 
were  then  about  to  take  place  on  this  woeful 
day! 

Entering  the  northern  end  of  this  Avild 
collection  of  sheelings  was  seen  a  posse  of 
bailiffs,  drivers,  constables,  keepers,  and  aU 
that  hard-hearted  class  of  rufl&ans  that  con- 
stitute the  staff  of  a  land  agent  upon  occa- 
sions similar  to  this.  Immediately  behind 
these  followed  a  body  of  Orange  yeomanry, 
dressed  in  regimentals,  and  with  fire-arms 
— each  man  carrying  _^thirty  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge.  We  say  Orange  j'eomen  advised- 
ly, because,  at  the  period  we  sj)eak  of,  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  not  admitted  into  the 
yeomanry,  unless,  jDerhaps,  one  in  a  corps  ; 
and  even  out  of  ten  coi^^s,  perhaps,  you  might 
not  find  the  ten  excej^tions.  When  we  add 
to  this  the  fact,  that  every  Protestant  young 
man  was  then  an  Orangeman,  and  that 
a  strong,  relentless  feeUug  of  religious  and 
political  hatred  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  Cathohc  party,  we  think  that  there  are 
few,  even  among  our  strongest  Conserva- 
tives, if  any,  who  would  attempt  to  defend 
the  inhuman  policy  of  allowing  one  pai'ty  of 
Ii'ishmen,  stimulated  by  the  worst  passions, 
to  be  let  loose  thus  armed  upon  defenceless 
men,  whom,  besides,  they  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  enemies. 

The  men  in  question,  who  were  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  Deaker's  Dashers,  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  terror  of  every  one  in  the 
country  who  was  not  an  Orangeman,  no 
matter  what  his  creed  or  conduct  might  be. 
They  were  to  a  man  guided  by  the  true  Tory 
principle,  not  only  of  supporting  Protestant- 
ism, but  of  putting  down  Popeiy;  and  "yet, 
with  singular  inconsistency,  they  were  seldom 
or  never  seen  within  a  cliurch  door,  aU  their 
religion  consisting  in  giring  violent  and 
offensive  toasts,  and  their  loyalty  in  playing 
party  tunes,  singing  Orange  songs,  meeting 
in  Orange  lodges,  and  executing  the  wiU  of 
some  such  oppressor  as  M'Clutchy,  who  was 
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by  no  means  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  the 
Orange  Tory. 

Deakei''s  Dashers  were  commanded  on  this 
occasion  by  a  little  squat  figm-e,  all  belly, 
with  a  short  pair  of  legs  at  one  end,  and  a 
little  red,  fiery  face,  that  looked  as  if  it 
would  explode — at  the  other.  The  figui-e 
was  mounted  on  horseback,  and  as  it  and  its 
party  gallantly  entered  this  city  of  cabins,  it 
clapped  its  hands  on  its  side,  to  imjiress  the 
enemy,  no  doubt,  with  a  due  sense  of  its 
military  character  and  prowess.  Behind  the 
whole  procession,  at  a  little  distance,  rode 
M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime,  graceful  Phil  having 
declined  the  honor  of  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, principally,  he  said,  in  consequence 
of  tho  shortness  of  the  days,  and  the  conse- 
quent very  sudden  approach  of  night.  We 
cannot  omit  to  state,  that  Darby  O'Drive  was 
full  of  consequence  and  imjDortance,  and  led 
on  his  followers,  with  a  roll  of  j^ajjer  con- 
taming  the  list  of  all  those  who  were  to  be 
expelled,  rolled  up  in  his  hand,  somewhat 
like  a  baton  of  office.  OjDiDosed  to  this  dis- 
play stood  a  crowd  of  poor  shivering 
wretches,  with  all  the  marks  of  poverty  and 
stxiiggle,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  famine  and 
extreme  destitution,  about  them  and  upon 
them.  "Women  with  their  half  staiwed  chil- 
dren in  their  arms,  many  of  them  without 
shoes  or  stockings — laboring  care-worn  men, 
their  heads  bound  up  in  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, as  intimating  illness  or  recovery  from 
iUness — old  men  bent  over  their  staves,  some 
"ttith  long  white  hair,  streaming  to  the  breeze, 
and  all  with  haggard  looks  of  terror,  pro- 
duced by  the  well  kno^^^l  presence  among 
them  of  Deaker  s  Dashers. 

And  this  was  Christmas  eve — a  time  of  joy 
and  festivity  ! 

Other  features  were  also  presented,  which 
gave  to  this  miserable  scene  a  still  more 
depressing  character.  The  voice  of  lamen- 
tation was  loud,  especially  fi'om  the  females, 
both  young  and  old — all  of  whom,  with  some 
exceptions,  were  in  tears.  Many  were 
rending  their  hair,  others  clapj)ing  their 
hands  in  distraction — some  were  kneeling  to 
Heaven  to  implore  its  protection,  and  not  a 
few  to  call  down  its  vengeance  upon  their 
oppressors.  From  many  of  the  men,  espe- 
cially the  young  and  healthy,  came  stitied 
curses,  and  smothered  determinations  of 
deep  and  fearful  vengeance.  Brows  dark- 
ened, eyes  gleamed,  and  teeth  were  ground 
with  a  spirit  that  could  neither  be  mistaken 
or  scarcely  condemned.  M'Clutchy  was  then 
soAving  the  wind  ;  but  whether  at  a  futui'e 
day  to  reap  the  whii'lwind,  we  are  not  now 
prepared  to  state. 

At  length   it  was  deemed  time   that   the 
ceremony  should  commence  ;  and  M'Clutchy, 
YoL.  II.— 12 


armed  also  with  a  case  of  pistols,  rode  up  to 
Darbj'  : — 

"  O'Drive,  you  scoundrel,"  he  shouted — 
for  he  saAv  his  enemy,  and  got  com-ageous, 
especially  since  he  had  a  body  of  his  father's 
Dashers  at  his  back— O'Drive,  you  scoundrel, 
do  you  mean  to  keep  us  here  all  day  ?  Why 
don't  you  commence?  Whose  is  the  first 
name  on  your  hst  ?  The  ejectment  must  pro- 
ceed," addressing  the  poor  people  as  much  as 
Darby — "it  must  proceed.  Everj-thing  we 
do  is  by  Lord  Cumber's  orders,  and  strictly 
according  to  the  laAV  of  the  land.  Every 
attempt  at  refusing  to  give  up  peaceable 
possession,  makes  you  hable  to  be  punished  ; 
and  jDunished,  by  h — n  you  shall  be." 

"Do  not  swear,  my  dear  friend,"  inter- 
posed M'Slime  ;  "  swear  not  at  all ;  but  let 
thy  yea  be  yea,  and  thy  nay,  nay  ;  for  what- 
soever is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil.  My 
good  friends,"  he  added,  addressing  himself 
to  the  peojDle,  "  I  could  not  feel  justified  in 
losing  this  opportunity  to  throw  in  a  word 
in  season  for  3'our  sakes.  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  jNIr.  M'Clutchy,  whose  character 
for  benevolence  and  humanity  is  perfectly 
well  known — and  I  would  allude  to  his  strong 
sense  of  religion,  and  its  practical  influence 
on  his  conduct,  Avere  I  not  afi-aid  of  giving 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  spiritual  pride  in  the 
heart  of  any  feUow-creatm'e,  however  humble  ; 
— I  need  not  tell  you,  I  say,  that  he  and  I 
are  here  as  your  true  friends.  I,  a  frail  and 
unworth}^  sinner,  avow  myself  as  your  friend  ; 
at  least,  it  is  the  most  anxious  and  sincere 
wish  of  my  heart  to  do  good  to  you  ;  for,  I 
trust  I  can  honestly  say,  that  I  love  my  Catho- 
hc — I  mean  my  Roman  Catholic  fi-iends,  and 
desire  to  meet  them  in  the  bonds  of  Christ. 
Yes,  we  are  your  friends.  You  know  it  is 
true  that  God  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth, 
and  that  it  is  always  good  to  j^ass  through 
the  furnace  of  tribulation,  ^^^lat  are  we, 
then,  but  the  instruments  of  his  chastise- 
ment of  you,  and  of  bringing  you  through 
that  furnace  for  your  own  good  and  for  His 
honor !  Be  truly  gxateful,  then,  for  this 
instance  of  His  interposition  in  your  favor. 
It  is  only  a  blessing  in  disguise,  my  friends 
— strongly  disguised,  I  grant  you — but  still 
a  blessing.  And  now,  my  fi'iends,  to  prove 
my  own  sincerity — my  afl'ection,  and,  I  trust, 
Christian  interest  in  your  weKai-e,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  if  such  among  you  as  lack  bread 
will-come  to  me,  when  this  dispensation  in 
your  favor  is  concluded,  I  shall  give  them 
that  wliich  will  truly  nourish  them." 

M'Clutchy  could  not  stand  this,  but  went 
down  to  the  little  squab  Dasher,  who  joined 
him  in  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  at  M'Shme's 
little  word  in  season  ;  so  that  the  poor  dis- 
mayed people  had  the  bitter  reflection  to  add 
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to  their  other  convictions,  that  their  misery, 
their  cai-es.  and  their  sorrows,  were  made  a 
mockery  of  by  those  who  were  actually  in- 
flicting them. 

'^^'hen  Darby,  on  whose  face  there  was  a 
heartless  smirk  of  satisfaction  at  this  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifj'ing  M'Clutchy,  was  about  to 
enter  the  first  cabin,  there  ai'ose  fi'om  the 
trembling  creatures  a  loud  murmur  of  wild 
and  unregulated  lamentation,  which  actually 
startled  the  bailifts,  who  looked  as  if  they 
were  about  to  be  assaulted.  An  old  man 
then  approached  INI'Clutchy,  bent  with  age 
and  inlix-mity,  and  whose  white  hau'  himg  far 
do\\Ti  his  shoulders — 

"Sir,"  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
standing  before  him  uncovered,  severe  and 
still  bitter  as  was  the  day — "  I  stand  here  in 
the  name  of  these  poor  creatvu'es  j'ou  see 
about  us,  to  beg  jou,  for  the  sake  of  God — 
of  Chiist  who  redeemed  us — and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  gives  kindness  and  chai'ity  to  the 
heiu't — not  on  this  blake  hiU  undher  sich  a 
sky,  and  on  sich  a  day,  to  turn  us  out  of  the 
only  shelter  we  have  on  earth  !  There's  people 
here  that  will  die  if  they're  brought  outside 
the  door.  We  did  not,  at  laist  the  most  pai't 
of  all  you  see  before  you,  think  you  had  any 
thought  of  houldiu'  good  yoiu'  threat  in  such 
a  time  of  cowld,  and.  storm,  and  disolation. 
Look  at  us,  sir,  then,  have  pity  on  us  !  Make 
it  your  own  case,  if  you  can,  and  maybe  that 
will  biing  our  destitution  nearer  you — and 
besides,  sir,  there's  a  great  number  of  us 
thought  betther  about  votiu'  with  you,  and 
surely  you  won't  think  of  puttin'  iheMi  out." 

"  It's  too  late  now',"  said  M'Clutchy  ;  if 
you  had  promised  me  yoiu'  votes  in  time,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  have  disturbed  you 
— at  j)resent  I  am  acting  altogether  by  Lord 
Cumber's  orders,  who  desires  that  every  one 
refusing  to  vote  for  him  shall  be  made  an 
example  of,  and  removed  from  the  proj)erty 
— O'Diive,  you  scoundrel,  do  your  duty," 

At  this  moment  there  rushed  forth  from 
the  again  agitated  crowd  an  old  w'oman, 
whose  gi'izzled  locks  had  escaped  fi'om  under 
her  dowd  cap,  and  were  blown  in  confusion 
about  her  head  ;  she  wore  a  di-ugget  gown 
that  had  once  been  yellow,  and  a  deep  blue 
petticoat  of  the  same  stuff;  a  circumstance, 
which,  joined  to  the  excitement,  gave  to  her 
appearance  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  effect. 

"  Low  boni  tyrant,"  she  shouted,  kneeling 
rapidly  down  and  holding  up  her  clasped 
hands,  but  not  in  supplication — "low  bom 
tjTant,"  she  shouted,  "  stop  ; — spawn  of  blas- 
phemin'  Deaker,  stop — liastiird  of  the  notori- 
ous Kate  Clank,  hould  your  liand  ?  You  see 
we  know  you  and  yours  well.  You  were  a 
bad  son  to  a  bad  mother,  and  the  curse  of 
God  will  pursue  you  and  yours,  for  that  and 


your  other  villanies.  Go  back  and  hould  your 
hand,  I  say — and  don't  dare  to  bring  the  ven- 
geance of  God  ujion  you,  for  the  jjlot  of  hell 
you  are  about  to  work  out  this  day.  I  know 
that  plot.  Be  warned.  Look  about  you  here, 
and  think  of  what  you're  going  to  do.  Have 
3'oa  no  feeling  for  ould  and  helpless  age — for 
the  weakness  of  women,  the  innocence  of 
children  ?  Ai'e  j'ou  not  afi'jiid  on  such  a  day 
to  come  near  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  the  bed 
of  death,  with  such  an  intention  ?  Here's 
widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and  the  d^dn',- 
ould  age  half  dead,  and  infancy  half  starved; 
and  is  it  upon  these,  that  you  and  blasphem- 
in'  Deaker's  bloody  Dashers  are  goin'  to  work 
your  will  ?  Hould  your  hand,  I  sa}',  or  if  you 
don't,  although  I  needn't  cui'se  30U  myself, 
for  I  am  too  wicked  for  that — yet  in  the  name 
of  all  these  harmless  and  helpless  creatures 
before  you,  I  call  their  curses  on  your  head  ! 
In  the  name  of  aU  the  care,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow,  and  starvation,  and  affliction,  that's 
now  befoi'e  your  eyes,  be  you  cui-sed  in  soul 
and  body — in  all  you  touch — in  all  3'ou  love 
— cursed  here,  and  cursed  hereafter  forever,  if 
you  proceed  in  your  wicked  intentions  this 
woeful  day !  " 

""Who  is  that  mad- woman  ?"  said  M'Clut- 
chy, "Let  her  be  removed.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  she  has  taken  a  very  unsuccessful 
method  of  staying  the  proceedings." 

"Who  am  I?"  said  she  ;  "I  will  teU  you 
that.  Look  at  this,"  she  rej)lied,  exposing 
her  bosom  ;  "these  are  the  breasts  that  suck- 
led you — between  them  did  you  lie,  3-ou  un- 
grateful vijjer !  Yes,  you  may  stare — it's 
many  a  long  year  since  the  name  of  Kate 
Clank  reached  yoiu*  ears,  and  now  that  you 
have  heai'd  it,  it  is  not  to  bless  you.  Well, 
you  remember  when  you  heard  it  last — on 
the  day  you  hunted  j-our  dogs  at  me,  and 
threatened  to  have  me  horse-whipped — ay,  to 
horse-whip  me  with  your  own  hands,  should 
I  ever  come  near  your  cursed  house.  Now, 
you  know  who  I  am,  and  now  I  have  kept  my 
word,  which  was  never  to  die  till  I  gave  you 
a  shamed  face.  Kate  Clank,  your  mother,  is 
before  you  !"  ." 

M'Clutchy  took  the  matter  veiy  coolly  cer-' 
tainly — laughed  at  her,  and,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  desii-ed  the  ejectments  to  proceed.    1 

But  how  shall  we  dwell  uj)on  this  misera- 
ble work  ?  The  waihngs  and  screams,  the 
solicitations  for  mercy,  their  prayers,  their 
imprecations  and  jDromises,  were  all  sternly 
disregarded  ;  and  on  went  the  justice  of  law, 
accompanied  by  the  tumult  of  misery.  The 
old  were  dragged  out — the  bedrid  grand- 
mother had  her  couch  of  straw  taken  from 
under  her.  From  the  house  of  death,  the 
coii^se  of  an  aged  female  was  canied  out 
amidst  the  shiieks  and  imprecations  of  both 
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men  and  women  I  The  sick  cliild  that  ching 
with  faintness  to  the  bosom  of  its  distracted 
mother,  was  put  out  under  the  freezing  blast 
of  the  north ;  and  on,  on,  onward,  from 
house  to  house,  M'ent  the  steps  of  law,  accom- 
panied still  by  the  increasing  tumult  of  mis- 
ery. This  icas  iqjon  Christmas  eve — a  day  of 
joy  and  festivity  ! 

At  length  they  reached  O'Regan's,  and  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  describe  the  occurrence 
at  any  length.  It  could  not  be  done.  O'Regan 
clasped  his  hands,  so  did  his  wife  ;  they  knelt 
— they  wept — they  supplicated.  They  stated 
the  nature  of  his  malady — decline — from 
having  ruptured  a  blood-vessel.  They  ran 
to  M'Clutchy,  to  M'Slime,  to  the  squat  figure 
on  horseback.  They  prayed  to  Darby,  and 
especially  entreated  a  ruffian  follower  who 
had  been  remarkable  for,  and  wanton  in,  his 
inhumanity,  but  with  no  effect.  Darby  shook 
his  head. 

"  It  couldn't  be  done,"  said  he. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  whose  name  was 
_ Grimes,  "  we  can't  make  any  differ  between 
one  and  another — so  out  he  goes." 

"Father,"  observed  the  meek  boy,  "let 
them.     I  wdll  only  be  the  sooner  in  heaven." 

He  was  placed  sitting  up  in  bed  by  the 
baihffs,  trembling  in  the  cold  rush  of  the 
blast ;  but  the  moment  the  father  saw  their 
polluted  and  sacrilegious  hands  upon  him — 
he  ru.shed  forward  accompanied  by  his 
mother. 

"  Stay,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  hoarse  voice, 
"  since  you  ivill  have  him  out,  let  our  hands, 
not  yours,  be  upon  him." 

The  ruffian  told  him  they  could  not  stand 
there  all  day,  and  without  anj'  farther  re.spect 
for  theii-  feehngs,  they  rudely  wrajjped  the 
bed-clothes  about  him,  and,  carrying  him  out, 
he  was  placed  upon  a  chair  before  the  dooi*. 
His  parents  were  immediately  beside  him, 
and  took  him  now  into  their  own  care  ;  but 
it  was  too  late — he  smiled  as  he  looked  into 
their  faces,  then  looked  at  his  little  brother, 
and  gi\ing  one  long  drawn  sigh,  he  passed, 
without  pain  or  suffering,  saving  a  slight 
shudder,  into  happiness.  O'Kegan,  when  he 
saw  that  his  noble  and  beloved  boy  was  gone, 
surrendered  him  into  the  keej)ing  of  his  wife 
and  other  friends,  who  jDrevented  his  body 
fi'om  falling  off'  the  chair.  He  then  bent  his 
eye  sternly  upon  the  group  of  bailiffs,  esj^e- 
eially  upon  the  rude  ruffian.  Grimes,  whose 
conduct  was  so  atrocious. 

"Now  listen,"  said  he,  kneeling  down  be- 
side his  dead  son — "  listen  all  of  you  that 
has  wrought  this  mm-der  of  my  dying  boy  ! 
He  is  yet  w^arm,"  he  added,  grinding  his  teeth 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  "  and  here  beside 
him,  I  pray,  that  the  gates  of  mercy  may  be 
closed  upon  my  soul  through  all  eternity,  if 


I  die  without  vengeance  for  your  death,  my 
son  !  " 

His  mother,  who  was  now  in  a  state  be- 
tween stupor  and  distraction,  exclaimed — 

"To  be  sure,  darling,  and  I'll  assist  you, 
and  so  will  Torley." 

The  death  of  this  boy,  under  circumstances 
of  such  incredible  cruelty,  occasioned  even 
M'Clutchy  to  relax  something  of  his  original 
intentions.  He  persisted,  however,  in  ac- 
complishing all  the  ejectments  without  excep- 
tion, but  when  tins  was  over,  he  allowed 
them  to  re-occupy  their  miserable  cabins,  un- 
til the  Aveather  should  get  milder,  and  until 
such  of  them  as  could,  might  be  able  to  pro- 
cure some  other  shelter  for  themselves  and 
families. 

"\Mien  all  was  over,  M'Slime,  who  had 
brought  with  him  a  sheaf  of  tracts  for  their 
spiritual  sustenance,  saw,  fi'om  the  deeply 
tragic  character  of  the  proceedings,  that  he 
might  spare  himself  tlie  trouble  of  such 
Christian  -s^anpathy  as  he  wished  to  manifest 
for  their  salvation.  He  and  M'Clutchy,  to 
Avhom,  by  the  way,  he  presented  the  truly 
sj)iritual  sustenance  of  some  good  brandy 
out  of  a  flask,  with  which  he  balanced  the 
tracts  in  his  other  pocket,  then  took  their 
way  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Dashers,  leaving 
behind  them  all  those  sorrows  of  life,  for 
which,  however,  they  might  well  be  glad  to 
exchange  their  consciences  and  their  wealth. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, were  too  striking  not  to  excite  con- 
siderable indignation  among  all  reasonable 
minds  at  the  time.  An  account  of  that  day's 
proceedings  got  into  the  papers,  but  was  so 
promptly  and  fully  contradicted  by  the 
united  testimony  of  M'Clutch}^  and  M'Slime, 
that  the  matter  was  made  to  appear  very 
highly  complimentary  to  the  benevolence 
and  humanity  of  both.  "  So  far  from  the 
proceedings  in  question,"  the  contradiction 
went  on  to  say,  "  being  marked  by  the  wan- 
ton cruelty  and  inhumanity  imputed  to  them, 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  remarkable  for 
the  kindness  and  forbearance  evinced  by 
Messrs.  M'Clutchy  and  ]\I'Slime.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  mere  legal  form,  conducted  in  a 
most  benevolent  and  Christian  spirit.  The 
people  were  all  restored  to  their  tenements 
the  moment  the  business  of  the  day  was  con- 
cluded, and  we  cannot  readily  forget  the 
admirable  advice  and  exhortation  offered  to 
them,  and  so  approi^riately  offered  by 
Solomon  M'Shme,  Esq.,  the  truly  Christian 
and  benevolent  law  agent  of  the  property  in 
question." 

By  these  proceedings,  however,  M'Clutchy 
had  gained  his  point,  which  was,  under  the 
guise  of  a  zealous  course  of  public  duty,  to 
create  a  basis  on  which  to  ground  his  private 
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representations  of  the  state  of  the  country  to 
government.  He  accordingly  lost  no  time 
in  communicating  on  the  subject  with  Lord 
Cumber,  who  at  once  supported  him  in  the 
project  of  raising  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the 
better  security  of  the  public  peace  ;  as,  in- 
deed, it  was  his  interest  to  do,  inasmuch,  as 
it  advanced  his  own  importraice  in  the  eye 
of  government  quite  as  much  as  it  did 
M'Clutchy's.  A  strong  case  was  therefore 
made  out  by  this  plausible  intriguer.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  afilxir  of  Drum  Dim,  honest 
Val  contrived  to  receive  secret  information 
of  the  existence  of  certain  illegal  pai:)ers 
which  clearly  showed  that  there  existed  a 
wide  and  still  spreading  conspiracy  in  the 
countiy.  As  yet,  he  said,  he  could  not 
gi'ound  any  proceeding  of  a  definite  character 
upon  them. 

The  information,  he  proceeded  to  say, 
when  wi'iting  to  the  Castle,  which  came  to 
him  anonymously,  was  to  the  effect  that  by 
secretly  searching  the  eaves  of  certain  houses 
specified  in  the  communication  received,  he 
would  find  documents,  clearly  corroborating 
the  existence  and  design  of  the  conspii'acy 
just  alluded  to.  That  he  had  accordingly 
done  so,  and  to  his  utter  surj)rise,  found  that 
his  anonymous  informant  was  right.  He 
begged  to  enclose  copies  of  the  papers,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  families  resid- 
ing in  the  houses  where  they  were  found. 
Ho  did  not  like,  indeed,  to  be  called  a  "  Con- 
spii'acy hunter,"  as  no  man  more  deprecated 
theu"  existence  ;  but  he  was  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  his  revered  sover- 
eign, and  those  of  his  government,  that  no 
matter  at  what  risk,  either  of  person  or  repu- 
tation, he  would  never  shrink  fi-om  avowing 
or  manifesting  that  attachment  to  them. 
And  he  had  the  honor  to  be,  his  very  obedi- 
ent servant. 

Valentine  M'Clutchy,  J.  P. 

P.S. — He  begged  to  enclose  for  his  perusal 
a  letter  from  his  warm  fi-iend.  Lord  Cumber, 
on  the  necessity,  as  he  properly  terms  it,  of 
getting  up  a  coi*ps  of  cavahy,  which  is  in- 
deed a  second  thought,  as  they  would  be 
much  better  adapted,  upon  long  pursuits 
and  under  pressing  circumstances,  for  scom-- 
ing  the  countrj',  which  is  now  so  dread- 
fully disturbed.  And  has  once  more  the 
honor  to  be,  Val.  IM'C. 

Representations  like  these,  aided  by  that 
mo.st  foolish  and  besotted  tendency  which  so 
many  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  peas- 
antry have  of  entering  into  such  associations, 
did  not  fail  in  working  out  M'Clutchy's  de- 
signs.    Most  of  those  in  whose  houses  these 


papers  were  placed,  fled  the  country,  among 
whom  was  O'Regan,  whose  dying  son  Dea- 
ker's  Dashers  treated  with  such  indefensible 
barbai-ity  ;  and  w^hat  made  evei'y thing  ap- 
l^ear  to  fall  in  with  his  good  fortune,  it  was 
much  about  this  period  that  Grimes,  the  un- 
feeling man  whom  O'Regan  appeared  to 
have  in  his  eye  when  he  uttered  such  an 
awful  vow  of  vengeance,  was  found  murdered 
not  far  from  his  o^ti  house,  with  a  slip  o) 
paper  pinned  to  his  coat,  on  which  were 
WTitten,  in  a  disguised  hand  the  words — 
"  RemQmber  O'Regan's  son,  and  let  tyrants 
ti'emble." 

Many  strong  circumstances  appeared  to 
bring  tliis  miu'der  home  to  O'Regan.  From 
the  day  of  his  son's  death  until  the  illegal 
papers  w-ere  found  in  the  eave  of  his  house, 
he  had  never  rested  one  moment.  His 
whole  soul  seemed  darkly  to  brood  over  thai 
distressing  event,  and  to  have  undergone  a 
change,  as  it  were,  fi'om  good  to  eviL  His 
brow  lowered,  his  cheek  got  gaunt  and 
haggard,  and  his  eye  hollow  and  wolfish 
with  ferocity.  Neither  did  he  make  any 
gi'eat  secret  of  his  intention  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  those  who  humed  his  dying  child 
out  of  life  wliilst  in  the  veiy  throes  of  disso- 
lution. He  was  never  known,  however,  to 
name  any  names,  nor  to  mark  out  any  par- 
ticular indiridual  for  revenge.  His  denun- 
ciations were  general,  but  fearful  in  theh 
import.  The  necessity,  too,  of  deserting  his 
vrife  and  child  sealed  his  ruin,  which  was 
not  hard  to  do,  as  the  man  was  at  best  but 
poor,  or  merely  able,  as  it  is  termed,  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  His  flight,  therefore, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  strange  that  he  was  the 
object  of  general  suspicion,  and  that  the 
officers  of  justice  were  shai-j^ly  on  the  look- 
out for  a  clue  to  him. 

In  this  position  matters  were,  when  the 
Castle  Cumber  corps  of  cavalry  made  their 
apiDcarance  under  all  the  ghtter  of  new  ai-ms, 
housings  and  uniforms,  with  Valentine 
M'Clutchy  as  their  captain  and  j^ay-master, 
and  gi-aceful  Phil  as  lieutenant.  Upon  what 
sUght  cu'cumstances  do  great  events  often 
turn.  Because  Phil  had  an  ungainl}-  twist 
in  his  legs,  or  in  other  words,  because  he 
was  knock-kneed,  and  could  not  appear  to 
advantage  as  an  infantry  officer,  was  the 
character  of  the  coi-ps  changed  from  foot  to 
cavaliy,  so  that  Phil  and  Handsome  Harry 
had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
points  together.  A  year  had  now  elapsed, 
and  the  same  wintrj'  month  of  December  had 
again  returned,  and  yet  no  search  had  been 
successful  in  finding  any  trace  of  O'Regan  ; 
but  if  our  readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  ac- 
comj^any  us  to  another  scene,  they  will  have 
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an  opportunity  of  learning  at  least  the 
character  which  M'Clutchy's  new  corps  had 
won  in  the  countiT. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

A  Winter  Morning — Poverty  nnd  Soi'row — Father 
Boche  —  A  Mountain  Journey  —  liaymond-jVa- 
hattha — Cabin  on  the  Moors — MClutchy's 
Blood/iounds — The  Conjlict — A  Treble  Death. 

^  It  is  the  chill  and  ghastly  dawn  of  a  se- 
vere winter  morning ;  the  gray,  cheerless 
opening  oi  day  borrows  its  faint  light  onty 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  see  that 
the  country  about  you  is  partially  covered 
with  snow,  and  that  the  angry  sky  is  loaded 
with  storm.  The  rising  sun,  like  some  pov- 
erty-stricken invalid,  di-iven,  as  it  were,  by 
necessity,  to  the  occupation  of  the  day,  seems 
scarcely  able  to  rise,  and  does  so  with  a  sick- 
ly and  reluctant  aspect.  Abroad,  there  is  no 
voice  of  joy  or  kindness — no  cheerful  mur- 
mur with  which  the  heart  can  sympathize — 
all  the  warm  and  exliiharating  harmonies 
that  breathe  from  nature  in  her  more  genial 
moods  are  silent.  A  black  freezing  spirit 
darkens  the  ver}-  light  of  day,  and  throws  its 
dismal  shadow  upon  everything  about  us, 
whilst  the  only  sounds  that  fall  upon  the  ear 
are  the  roaring  of  the  bitter  winds  among 
the  naked  trees,  or  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
haK-frozen  river,  rising  and  falling — now 
near,  and  now  far  away  in  the  distance. 

On  such  a  morning  as  this  it  was,  and  at 
such  an  hour,  that  a  pale-faced,  thin  woman, 
with  all  the  melancholy  evidences  of  destitu- 
tion and  sorrow  about  her,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Roche.  The  very  knock  she  gave  had~in  it 
a""  character  of  respectful  but  eager  haste. 
Her  apj)earance,  too,  was  miserable,  and  as 
she  stood  in  the  cold  wintry  twilight,  it  wotdd 
have  satisfied  any  one  that  deep  affliction  and 
wasting  poverty  were  both  at  her  humble 
heart.  She  had  on  neither  shoe  nor  stocking, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  sharp  and 
jagged  sxu'face  of  the  fi'ozen  ground,  rendered 
severer  by  the  impatient  sjDeed  of  her  jour- 
ney, had  cut  her  feet  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  blood  flowed  fi'om  them  in  several  places. 
Cloak  or  bonnet  she  had  none  ;  but  instead 
of  the  former  her  humble  gown  was  turned 
over  her  shoulders,  and  in  jDlace  of  the  latter 
she  wore  a  thin  kerchief,  drawn  round  her 
head,  and  held  under  her  chin  with  one  hand, 
as  the  lower  classes  of  Ii'ishwomen  do  in 
short  and  hasty  journeys.  Her  journey,  how- 
ever, though  hasty  in  this  instance,  was  by 
no  means  short ;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 


by  her  distracted  manner  and  stifled  sobs, 
that  however  poorly  protected  against  the 
bitter  elements,  she  had  a  grief  within  which 
rendered  her  insensible  to  their  severity. 

It  was  also  appai-ent,  that,  though  humble! 
in  life,  she  possessed,  like  tliousands  of  hei- 
coimtrywomen,  a  mind  of  sufficient  compass, 
and  strength  to  comprehend,  when  ade- 
quately moved,  the  vmited  working  of  more 
than  one  principle  at  the  same  moment.  "We 
have  said  it  was  evident  that  she  Avas  under 
the  influence  of  deep  sorrow,  but  this  was 
not  all — a  second  glance  might  disclose  the 
exhibition  of  a  still  higher  principle.  The 
woman  was  at  prayer,  and  it  Avas  easy  to  per- 
ceive by  the  beads  which  she  held  in  her 
fervently  clasjDed  hands,  by  the  occasional 
knocking  of  her  breast,  and  the  earnest  look 
of  supplication  to  heaven,  that  her  soul  poured 
forth  its  asj^u-ations  in  the  deej^-felt  and  anx- 
ious si^irit  of  that  rehgion,  which  alfliction  is 
found  so  often  to  kindle  in  the  peasant's 
heart.  She  had  only  knocked  a  second  time 
when  the  door  was  oj^ened,  and  having 
folded  up  her  beads,  she  put  them  into  her 
bosom,  and  entering  the  priest's  house,  un- 
mediately  found  herself  in  the  kitchen.  In 
a  moment  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  rush 
light  in  her  hand,  stirred  up  the  gi'eeshough, 
and  raking  the  hve  turf  out  of  it,  she  threw 
on  a  dozen  well-diied  peats  out  of  the  chim- 
ney corner,  and  soon  had  a  comfortable  and 
blazing  fire,  at  which  the  affhcted  creatru'e, 
having  first  intimated  her  A\ish  that  his  rev- 
erence should  accomjoany  her  home,  was  de- 
sired to  sit  until  he  should  be  ready  to  set 
out. 

"^\Tiy,  then,"  exclaimed  the  good-natured 
woman,  "  but  you  had  abitther  thramp  of  it 
this  cowld  and  cuttin'  mornin' — and  a  cowld 
and  cuttin'  mornin'  it  is— for  sui'e  didn't  1 
feel  as  if  the  very  nose  was  whipt  off  o'  me 
when  I  only  -nint  to  open  the  door  for  you. 
Sit  near  the  fire,  achora,  and  warm  yourself — 
throth  myself  feels  hke  a  sieve,  the  way  the 
cowld's  goin'  through  me  ; — sit  over,  achora, 
sit  over,  and  get  some  heat  into  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  woman,  "but  you 
know  it's  not  a  safe  thing  to  go  near  the  fire 
when  one  is  frozen  or  very  cowld — 'twould 
only  make  me  worse  when  I  go  out  again, 
besides  giAdn'  me  pain  noAV." 

"  Och,  troth  you're  right,  I  forgot  that — 
but  you  surely  didn't  come  fai;,  if  one's  to 
judge  by  your  di-ess  ;  though,  God  knoAvs, 
far  or  near,  you  have  the  light  coverin'  an 
you  for  such  a  morning  as  this  is,  the  Lord 
be  praised  !  " 

"  I  came  better  than  three  miles,"  replied 
the  woman. 

"  Than  what  ?  " 

"Than  three  miles." 
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"Saver  above,  is  it  possible  !  without  cloak 
or  bonnet,  shoe  or  stockin' — an'  you  have 
your  affliction  at  home,  too,  poor  thing  ;  why 
the  Lord  look  down  an  you,  an'  pity  you  I 
pray  his  blessed  name  this  day !  Stop,  I 
must  warm  you  a  drink  of  brave  new  milk, 
and  that'll  help  to  put  the  eowld  out  of  your 
heart — sit  round  here,  fi-om  the  breath  of 
that  back  door — I'll  have  it  ready  for  you  in 
a  jifFey  ;  thi'oth  will  I,  an'  you'll  see  it'll  wai-m 
you  and  do  you  good." 

"God  help  me,"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
"  I'll  take  the  drink,  beknse  I  wouldn't  re- 
fuse yoiu'  kind  heart ;  but  it's  not  meat,  nor 
drink,  nor  cowld,  nor  storm,  that's  throublin' 
me — I  could  bear  all  that,  and  many  a  time 
did— but  then  I  had  liim  !  but  now  who's  to 
comfort  us — who  are  we  to  look  to — who  is 
to  be  our  friend  ?  Oh,  in  the  wide  world — 
but  God  is  good  !  " — said  she,  checking  her- 
self fi'om  a  pious  aj^prehension  that  she  was 
not  sufficiently  submissive  to  his  will,  "  God 
is  good — but  still  it's  hard  to  think  of  losing 
him." 

"Well,  you  won't  lose  him,  I  hope,"  said 
the  good  creature,  stu'ring  the  new  milk  with 
a  spoon,  and  tasting  it  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
warm  enough — "  Of  coorse  it's  your  husband 
you — whitch  !  itgch  I — the  divil  be  off  you 
"for  a  skillet,  I've  a'most  scalded  myself  Avid 
you — it's  so  thin  that  it  has  a  thing  boilin' 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Eobinson.  Here 
now,  achora,  tiy  it,  an'  take  care  it's  not  a 
trifle  too  hot — it'll  comfort  you,  anyhow." 

It  is  in  a  countiy  like  Ireland,  where  there 
is  so  much  of  that  close  and  wasting  jDoverty 
which  constitutes  alisolute  miseiy,  that  these 
beautiful  giishes  of  pure  and  tender  human- 
it}'  are  to  be  found,  which  spring  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  life  out  of  the  natural  goodness  and 
untutored  piety  of  the  Iiish  heart.  It  is 
these  viriues,  unseen  and  unknown,  as  they 
generally  are,  excejit  by  the  humble  indirid- 
uals  on  whom  they  are  exerted — that  so  often 
hght  up  by  their  radiance  the  darkness  and 
destitution  of  the  cold  and  lowly  cabin,  and 
that  gives  an  unconscious  sense  of  cheerful- 
ness under  great  privations,  which  those 
who  do  not  know  the  people  often  attribute 
to  other  and  more  discreditable  causes. 

"While  the  poor  woman  in  question  was 
drinking  the  warm  milk — the  very  best  re- 
storative by  the  way  which  she  could  get — 
for  poverty  is  mostly  forced  to  find  out  its 
own  humble  comforts — Father  Roche  entered 
the  kitchen,  buttoned  up  and  prepared  for 
the  journey.  On  looking  at  her  he  seemed 
startled  by  the  scantiness  of  her  dress  on 
such  a  morning — and  when  she  rose  up  at 
his  entrimce  and  dropped  him  a  cui'tesy,  ex- 
claiming, "  God  save  you,  Father  !" — at  the 
same  time  swallowing  down  the  remainder 


of  the  milk  that  she  might  not  lose  a  mo* 
raent ;  he  cast  his  eye  round  the  kitchen  to 
see  whether  she  had  actually  come  in  the 
di*ess  she  wore. 

"How  far  have  you  come  this  morning, 
my  poor  woman  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"From  the  ride  of  the  Sliebeen  More 
Mountains,  plaise  your  reverence." 

"What,  in  your  present  dress!  without 
shoe  or  stocking  ?  " 

"True  enough,  su* :  but  indeed  it  was  lit- 
tle the  cowld,  or  sleet,  or  frost,  troubled  me." 

"  Yes,  God  help  you,  I  can  believe  Ihat  too 
— for  I  understand  the  cause  of  it  too  well — ■ 
but  have  hope — Katty,  what  was  that  you 
gave  her  ?  " 

"  A  mouthful  of  warm  milk,  your  rever- 
ence, to  put  the  cowld  out  of  her  heart." 

"  All,  Katty,  I  wish  we  could  put  sorrow 
and  affliction  out  of  it — but  you  did  well  and 
right  in  the  meantime  ;  still  you  must  do  bet- 
ter, Katty,  lend  her  yoiu-  cloak — and  your 
shoes  and  stockings  too,  poor  thing ! " 

"  I'm  oblaged  to  your  reverence,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  indeed  I  won't  feel  the  want  of 
them  ;  as  I  said,  there's  only  one  thought 
that  I  am  suffering  about — and  that  is,  for 
your  reverence  to  see  my  husband  before  he 
departs." 

"  Yes — but  the  consequences  of  this  cold 
and  bitter  journey  may  fall  iqDon  you  at  an- 
other time — and  before  long,  too — so  be  ad- 
vised by  me,  and  don't  refuse  to  take  them." 

"It's  not  aisy  to  do  that,  sir,"  she  replied 
with  a  faint  smile,  for  as  she  sjDoke,  his  ser- 
vant had  the  cloak  already  about  her  shoul- 
ders ;  "it  appears,"  she  continued,  "that 
this  kind  woman  must  have  her  will  and  way 
in  everything." 

"  To  be  sure  I  wiU,"  said  Katty,  "  espish- 
ially  in  evei-ything  that's  right,  any  how — 
come  here  now,  and  while  his  reverence  is 
getting  his  staff  and  mittens  in  the  room 
above,  I'll  help  you  on  with  the  shoes  and 
stockings.  Now,"  she  added,  in  one  of  those 
touching  and  irresistible  whisj^ers  that  are 
j)roduced  by  kindness  and  not  b}-  secrec}', 
"  if  anything  haj^jDens — as  God  forbid  there 
should — but  if  anything  does  happen,  keep 
these  tiU  afther  everj'thing  is  over.  Before 
strangers  you  know  one  wouldn't  like  to  ap- 
pear too  bare,  if  they  could  help  it." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoke 
could  not  fail  in  at  once  reaching  the  poor 
woman's  heart.  She  wejat  as  much  from 
gratitude  as  the  gloomy  alternative  involved 
in  Katty 's  benevolent  offer. 

"God  bless  you,"  she  exclaimed,  "but  I 
trust  in  the  Almighty,  there  may  be  hope  and 
that  thej'  won't  be  wanted.  Still,  how  can  I 
hope  when  I  think  of  the  way  he's  in  ?  But 
God  is  good,  blessed  be  his  holy  name  !  " 
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So  saj'ing,  tlie  priest  came  down,  and  they 
both  set  out  ou  their  bleak  and  desolate 
journey. 

The  natural  asjDect  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  in  good  keeping  with  the  wild 
and  stormy  character  of  the  morning.  Before 
them,  in  the  back  ground,  rose  a  magnificent 
range  of  mountains,  whose  snowy  peaks  were 
-occasionall}'  seen  far  above  the  dusky  clouds 
which  drifted  rapidly  across  their  bosoms. 
The  Avhole  landscape,  in  fact,  teemed  with  a 
spirit  of  savage  grandeur.  Many  of  the  glens 
on  each  side  were  deep  and  precipitous, 
where  rock  beetled  over  rock,  and  ledge  pro- 
jected over  ledge,  in  a  manner  so  fearful  that 
the  mind  of  the  spectator,  excited  and  rapt 
into  terror  by  the  contemplation  of  them, 
wondered  why  they  did  not  long  ago  tumble 
into  the  chasm  beneath,  so  slight  was  their 
apparent  support.  Even  in  the  mildest  sea- 
sons desolation  brooded  over  the  lesser  hills 
and  mountains  about  them  ;  what  then  must 
it  not  have  been  at  the  period  we  are  de- 
scribing? From  a  hill  a  little  to  the  right, 
over  which  they  had  to  pass,  a  precipitous 
headland  was  visible,  against  which  the 
mighty  hea^'ings  of  the  ocean  could  be  heard 
hoarsely  thundering  at  a  distance,  and  the 
giant  billows,  in  periods  of  storm  and  tem- 
pest, seen  shivering  themselves  into  white 
foam  that  rose  nearly  to  the  summit  of  their 
immovable  barriers. 

Such  was  the  toilsome  country  over  which 
our  two  travellers  had  to  pass. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  and  fatigue 
that  the  priest  and  his  companion  wended 
their  way  towards  one  of  the  moors  we  have 
mentioned.  The  snow  beat  against  them 
with  great  violence,  sometimes  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  or  to  see  their  proper  path  across 
the  hills.  The  woman,  however,  trod  her 
way  instinctively,  and  whilst  the  priest  aided 
her  by  his  superior  strength,  she  in  retiu-n 
guided  him  by  a  clearer  sagacity.  Neither 
si^oke  much,  for  in  truth  each  had  enough  to 
do  in  combating  with  the  toil  and  j)eril  of 
the  journey,  as  well  as  in  thinking  of  the 
melancholy  scene  to  which  they  were  hasten- 
ing. Words  of  consolation  and  comfort  he 
did  fi'om  time  to  time  utter  ;  but  he  felt  that 
his  situation  was  one  of  difficulty.  To  insj^ire 
hope  where  there  was  probably  no  hope, 
might  be  only  to  deepen  her  affiiction  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  weigh  down  a  heart 
ah'eady  heav;)^  laden  by  unnecessarily  adding 
one  gloomy  forboding  to  its  burthen,  was 
not  m  his  natui'e.  Such  comfort  as  he  could 
give  without  bearing  too  strongl}'  upon  either 
her  hopes  or  her  fears  he  did  give  ;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  an  apostle,  had  he  been  in 
his  place,  could  or  ought  to  have  done  more. 


They  had  now  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  moor,  when  they  felt  themselves  overtak- 
en by  a  man  whose  figure  was  of  a  very  sin- 
gular and  starthng  description,  being  appar- 
ently as  wild  and  untamed  as  the  barren 
waste  on  which  lie  made  his  apjiearance. 
He  was  actuaUy  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  common  height,  but  in  addition  to  this 
fact,  and  as  if  not  satisfied  \di\\  it,  he  Avore 
three  hats,  one  sheathed  a  little  into  the 
other,  so  that  they  could  not  readily  separate, 
and  the  under  one  he  kept  always  fastened 
to  his  head,  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole 
pyramid  from  falling  oft'.  His  person  seemed 
to  gain  still  greater  height  fi'om  the  circum- 
stance of  his  wearing  a  long  surtout  that 
reached  to  his  heels,  and  which  he  kept  con- 
stantly buttoned  closely  about  him.  His  feet 
were  cased  in  a  tight  pair  of  leather  buskins, 
for  it  was  one  of  his  singularities  that  he 
could  endure  neither  boot  nor  shoe,  and  he 
always  wore  a  glove  of  some  kind  on  his  left 
hand,  but  never  any  on  his  right.  His  feat- 
ures might  be  termed  regular,  even  hand- 
some ;  and  his  eyes  were  absolutely  briUiant, 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  impossible 
to  look  for  a  moment  upon  his  tout  ensemble 
without  perceiving  that  that  spirit  which 
stamps  the  impress  of  reason  and  intellect 
upon  the  human  countenance,  was  not  visible 
in  his.  Like  a  new  and  weU-jDroportioned 
house  which  had  never  been  occupied,  every- 
thing seemed  externallj'  regular  and  perfect, 
wliilst  it  was  evident  by  its  still  and  lonely 
character,  as  contrasted  with  the  busy  marks 
of  on-going  hfe  in  those  around  it,  that  it 
was  void  and  without  an  inhabitant. 

Like  many  others  of  his  unhappy  class, 
Poll  Doolin's  son,  "  Raymond-na-hattha,"  for 
it  was  he,  and  so  had  he  been  nick-named,  in 
consequence  of  his  wearing  such  a  number 
of  hats,  had  a  remarkable  mixture  of  humor, 
simplicity,  and  cunning.  He  entertained  a 
great  penchant,  or  rather  a  jjassion  for  cock- 
fighting,  and  on  the  present  occasion  carried 
a  game  one  under  his  arm.  Throughout  the 
country  no  man  possessed  a  bird  of  that  spe- 
cies, A\-ith  whose  pedigree  he  was  not  thor- 
oughly acquainted  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  he 
proved  himself  as  gi-eat  a  thief  as  he  was  a 
genealogist  among  them.  ]\Iany  a  time  the 
unfortunate  foxes  from  some  neighboring 
cover  were  cursed  and  banned,  when,  if  the 
truth  had  been  knoA\aa,  the  only  fox  that  de- 
spoiled the  roost  was  Raymond-na-hattha. 
One  thing,  however,  was  certain,  that  unless 
the  cock  was  thoroughly  game  he  might  enjoy 
his  hberty  and  ease  long  enough  without  mo- 
lestation from  Raymond.  We  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  to  say  that  he  wore  on  the  right 
side  of  his  topmost  hat  a  cockade  of  yellow 
cloth,  from  which  two  or  three  ribbons  of  a 
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sciirlet  color  fluttered  down  to  Lis  shoulder, 
a  bit  of  vanity  -wbich  added  very  much  to  the 
fantiistic  natiu-e  of  his  general  costume. 

"  Ha  !  liaymond,  my  good  boy,"  said  the 
priest,  "  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are  so 
early  up  this  stormy  morning  ?  would  you 
not  be  more  comfortable  in  your  bed  ?  " 

"  Aii'ly  up,"  replied  Raymond,  "  aiily  up  ! 
that's  good — to  be  siut  you're  a  priest,  but 
you  don't  know  everything." 

"  Why,  what  am  I  ignorant  of  now,  Ray- 
mond?" 

"  A\Tiy,  that  I  didn't  go  to  bed  yet — so  that 
it's  up  late,  instead  of  earl}-,  I  am — d'ye  hear? 
ha,  ha,  now  take  that." 

"When,  where,  and  how  did  you  spend 
the  night  then,  Raymond  ;  but  you  seem  in  a 
hiuTy — surely  if  you  trot  on  at  this  rate  yve 
cannot  keep  up  with  you."  The  truth  is,  Ray- 
mond's genend  rate  of  travelling  was  very 
rapid.  "  Where  did  jon  sj^end  the  night, 
Raymond,"  continued  the  priest. 

"  Wid  a  set  o'  joll}^  cocks — ha,  ha — now 
make  money  of  that,  d'ye  hear." 

"  You're  a  riddle,  Raymond  ;  you're  a  rid- 
dle ;  there's  no  understanding  you — where 
^d  you  get  the  cock? — but  I  needn't  ask  ;  of 
course  you  stole  him." 

*'  Then  why  do  jou  ax  if  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Because  you're  notorious  for  steahng 
£ocks — every  one  knows  as  much." 

"  No,  never  steal  'em,— fond  o'  me — come 
wid  me  themselves.  Look."  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered  when  he  tossed  the  bu'd  \xp 
into  the  air,  and  certainly,  after  fl3'ing  about 
for  a  few  yards,  he  aht,  and  tottering  against 
the  wind  towards  RajTnond,  stretched  out  his 
neck,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  again  taken  up  by 
him. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  answer  me — 
where  did  you  spend  last  night  now  ?  " 

"I  tould  you,"  said  Raymond,  "wid  de 
jolly  cocks — sure  I  mostly  roost  it ;  an'  bet- 
ter company  too  than  most  people,  for  they're 
fond  o'  me.     Didn't  you  see  ?  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  I  beheve  I  understand  you  now,"  said 
Father  Roche  ;  "  you've  slept  near  some- 
body's hen  roost,  and  have  stolen  the  cock — 
to  whom  are  you  caiTjdng  it  ?  " 

"  You  won't  tell  to-morrow  ;  ha,  ha,  there 
now,  take  a  rub  too — that's  one." 

"  Poor  creature,"  said  the  priest  to  his  com- 
panion, "I  am  told  he  is  affectionate,  and 
where  he  takes  a  fancy  or  has  received  a 
kindness,  very  gi'ateful." 

The  i^arish  where  the  circumstances  we  are 
describing  occurred,  having  been  that  in 
■which  Raymond  was  born,  of  course  tlie  poor 
fool  was  familiar  to  every  one  in  it,  as  indeed 
every  one  in  it,  young  and  old,  was  to  him. 

During  the  short  dialogue  between  him  and 
the  priest,  the  female,  absorbed  in  her  own 


heaA-y  soitow,  was  observed  bj  Raymond  oc- 
casionally to  Avipe  the  tears  fi-om  her  eyes  ;  a 
slight  change,  a  shade  of  apparent  compas- 
sion came  over  his  countenance,  and  turning 
to  her,  he  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  voice  different  from 
his  lli;_;l  ity  and  abiTipt  manner — 

"Don't  cry,  Mq.i^  he  has  company,  and 
good  things  that"  were  brought  to  him — he 
has  indeed,  jNIaiy  ;  so  don't  be  crying  now." 

"What  do  you  mean,  poor  boy?"  asked 
the  woman  ;  "I  don't  miderstand  you,  Ray- 
mond." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  do  that  at  all  times,"  said 
Father  Roche,  "  but  notvvithstanding  the 
•nildness  of  his  manner,  he  is  seldom  without 
meaning.  RaisTnond  will  you  tell  me  where 
you  came  from  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"From  youi*  house,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  went 
to  fetch  you  to  him  ;  but  you  w^re  both  gone, 
and  I  overtook  you — I  could  ais}''  do  that — 
ha  ha." 

"  But  what  is  the  company  that's  with  him, 
Raymond  ?  "  asked  the  female,  naturally  anx- 
ious to  understand  this  part  of  his  communi- 
cation. Raymond,  however,  was  now  in  one 
of  his  silent  moods,  and  appeared  not  to  hear 
her  ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  give  her  any  reply.  For  a  short 
l^eriod  he  kejjt  murmuring  indistinctly  to 
liimself,  or  if  a  word  or  two  became  audible, 
it  was  clear  that  his  favorite  sjiort  of  cock- 
lighting  had  altogether  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion. 

They  had  now  reached  a  rough,  dark  knoU 
of  heath,  w'hich  brought  them  in  view  of  the 
cabin  to  which  thej'  were  going,  and  also  com- 
manded an  extensive  and  glorious  i^rosjject 
of  the  rich  and  magnificent  inland  country 
which  lay  behind  them.  The  j^riest  and  his 
now  almost  exhausted  comj^auion,  to  whom 
its  scenery  was  familiar,  waited  not  to  look 
back  upon  its  beauty  or  its  richness.  Not 
so  Raymond,  who,  fi'om  the  moment  they  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  elevation,  kept  constantly 
looking  back,  and  straining  his  eyes  in  one 
13articular  direction.  At  length  he  started, 
and  jDlacing  his  right  hand  upon  the  priest's 
shoulder,  said  in  a  supj^ressed  but  eager 
voice — 

"  Go  on — go  on — they're  coming."  Then, 
turning  to  the  female — "Come,"  said  he; 
"  come,  Mary, — I'll  help  you." 

"  Who  is  coming  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  whilst 
the  paleness  of  death  and  terror  settled  in 
her  face  ;  "for  God's  mercy,  Raymond,  who 
is  coming  ?  " 

"I  saw  them,"  said  he;  "I  saw  them. 
Come  —  come  fast  —  I'll  help  you  —  don't 
tln-imble — don't  thiimble." 

"  Let  us  be  guided  by  him,"  said  the  j^riest. 
"  Raymond,"  he  added,  "  we  cinnot  go  much 
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faster  through  this  marshy  heath,  but  do 
you  aid  Mary  as  well  as  you  can  ;  as  for  me, 
I  will  try  if  it  be  possible  to  quicken  my 
pace." 

He  accordingly  proceeded  in  advance  of 
the  other  two  for  a  little ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  little.  The  female — who  seemed  ex- 
cited by  some  uncommon  terror,  and  the 
wild  apprehensive  manner  of  her  companion, 
into  something  not  unlike  the  energy  of 
despair — rushed  on,  as  if  she  had  been  only 
setting  out,  or  gained  supernatural  strength. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  was  beside  the  priest, 
whom  she  encouraged,  and  besought,  and 
entreated — ay,  and  in  some  moments  of  more 
vehement  feeling,  absohitely  chided,  for  not 
keeping  pace  with  herself.  They  had  now, 
however,  came  within  about  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  cabin,  which  they  soon  reached— the 
female  entering  it  about  a  minute  or  two 
before  the  others,  in  order  to  make  those 
humble  arrangements  about  a  sick-bed, 
which,  howeveV  poverty  may  be  forced  to 
overlook  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  always 
attended  to  on  the  approach  of  the  doctor, 
or  the  minister  of  religion.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  she  had  barely  time  to  comfort 
her  sick  husband,  by  an  assurance  that  the 
priest  had  arrived,  after  which  she  hastily 
wiped  his  lips  and  kissed  them,  then  settled 
his  head  more  easily  ;  after  which  she  spread 
out  to  the  best  advantage  the  poor  quilt 
which  covered  him,  and  tucked  it  in  about 
his  lowly  bed,  so  as  to  give  it  something  of 
a  more  tidy  appearance. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage,  which  the 
priest  and  Raymond  entered  together,  was, 
when  the  bitter  and  inclement  nature  of  the 
morning,  and  the  state  of  the  misertible  in- 
mates is  considei'ed,  enough  to  make  any 
heart  possessing  humanity  shudder.  Two 
or  three  stools  ;  a  couple  of  pots ;  a  few 
shelves,  suj^ported  on  pegs  driven  into  the 
peat  wall ;  about  a  bushel  of  raw  potatoes 
lying  in  a  corner  ;  a  small  heap  of  damp  turf 
— for  the  foregoing  summer  had  been  so  in- 
cessantly wet,  that  the  turf,  unless  when 
very  early  cut,  could  not  be  saved  ;  a  few 
wooden  noggins  and  dishes  ;  together  with 
a  bundle  of  straw,  covered  up  in  a  corner 
with  the  sick  man's  coat,  which,  when  shaken 
out  at  night,  was  a  bed  ;  and  those,  with  the 
excejjtion  of  their  own  simple  domestic  truth 
and  aftection,  were  their  only  riches.  The 
floor,  too,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  mountain 
cabins,  was  not'aiug  but  the  natural  peat, 
and  so  damp  and  soft  was  it,  that  in  wet 
weather  the  marks  of  their  feet  were  visibly 
impressed  on  it  at  every  step.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  liberty  to  go  and  come,  pure  air, 
and  the  light  of  the  blessed  day,  tlaey  might 
as  well  have  dragged  out  their  existence  in  a 


subterraneous  keep,  belonging  to  some  tyran- 
nical old  baron  of  the  feudal  ages. 

There  was  one  small  apartment  in  this 
cabin,  but  what  it  contained,  if  it  did  con- 
tain anything,  could  not  readily  be  seen,  for 
the  hole  or  window,  which  in  summer  ad- 
mitted the  light,  was  now  tilled  with  rags  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  From  this  little  room, 
however,  the  priest  as  he  entered,  was  sm-- 
prised  to  see  a  young  man  come  forth,  ap- 
parently much  moved  by  some  object  which 
he  had  seen  in  it. 

"Mr.  Harmau,"  said  the  priest,  a  good 
deal  siu'i^rised,  "  who  could  have  expected  to 
find  you  here  ?  " 

They  shook  hands  as  he  spoke,  each  cast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  this  woeful  scene  of  misery. 
"  God  pity  them,"  ejaculated  the  priest, 
clasi^ing  his  hands,  and  looking  upwards, 
"  and  sustain  them  !  " 

"  I  owe  it  to  poor  Raymond,  here,"  replied 
the  other,  "  and  I  fcjel  obliged  to  him  ;  but," 
said  he,  taking  Father  Roche  over  to  the 
door,  "  here  will  be  a  double  death — father 
and  son." 

"Father  and  son,  how  is  that? — she  men- 
tioned nothing  of  the  son." 

"It  is  very  possible,"  said  Harman,  "that 
they  are  not  conscious  of  his  danger.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  jpoor  boy  has  not  many 
hours  to  live." 

All  that  we  have  just  described,  occurred 
in  three  minutes ;  but  short  as  was  the  time, 
the  wife's  impatience  to  have  the  rites  of  the 
church  administei'ed,  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained ;  nor  was  poor  Raymond's  anxiety 
much  less. 

"  They're  comin',"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Harman, 
they  are  comin' ;  hurry,  hurry,  I  know  what 
they'll  do." 

"  Who  are  coming,  Raymond  ? "  asked 
Harman. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  fool,  "  hui-ry  — M'Clutchy's 
blood-hounds. " 

The  wife  clapped  her  hands,  slmeked,  and 
falling  on  her  knees,  exclaimed  in  a  piercing 
voice,  "  merciful  God,  look  down  on  us ! 
Oh,  Father  Roche,  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost !  " 

The  priest  and  Harman  again  exchanged 
a  melancholy  glance  ; — "  you  must  all  retire 
I  into  the  Httle  room,"  said  the  clergyuian, 
j  "  until  I  administer  to  him  the  last  rites." 
i  They  accordingly  withdrew,  the  woman 
j  having  first  left  a  lit  rush  hght  candle  at 
1  his  bed-side,  as  she  knew  the  ce^-emony  re- 
quired. 

The  man's  strength  was  wasting  fast,  and 
his  voice  sinking  rapidly,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  calm  and  rational,  a  circum- 
stance which  relieved  the  priest's  mind  very 
much.     As  is  usual,  having  put  a  stole  about 
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his  neck,  he  fii-st  heai-d  his  confession,  ear- 
nestly exhorted  liini  to  repentance,  and 
soothed  and  comforted  him  with  all  those 
pi'omises  and  consolations  which  are  held 
out  to  repentant  sinners.  He  then  adminis- 
tered the  Extreme  Unction ;  which  being 
over,  the  ceremony,  and  a  solemn  one  it 
must  be  considered,  was  concluded.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  his  death-bed  conso- 
lations did  not  end  here.  There  are  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chiu'ch  j^rayers  for  the 
dying,  many  of  them  replete  with  the  fervor 
of  Christian  faith,  and  calculated  to  raise  the 
soul  to  the  hoj)e3  of  immortality.  These  the 
priest  read  in  a  slow  manner,  so  as  that  the 
dying  man  could  easily  accomjjany  him, 
which  he  did  AAith  his  hands  clasped  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  eyes  closed,  unless  when 
he  raised  them  occasionally  to  heaven.  He 
then  exliorted  him  with  an  anxiety  for  his 
salvation  which  transcended  all  earthly  and 
temporiil  considerations,  praj'ed  with  him 
and  for  him,  whilst  the  tears  streamed  in 
torrents  down  his  cheeks.  Nor  was  the 
spirit  of  his  holy  mission  lost ;  the  penitent 
man's  face  assumed  a  placid  and  serene  ex- 
pression ;  the  hght  of  immort;il  hope  beamed 
upon  it ;  and  raising  his  eyes  and  his  feeble 
arms  to  heaven,  he  uttered  several  ejacula- 
tions in  a  tone  of  voice  too  low  to  be  heard. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  thanks  to 
the  Almighty  that  I  did  not  commit  this 
mui'der  as  I  intended !  I  found  it  done  to 
my  hand  ;  but  I  don't  know  who  did  it,  as  I 
am  to  meet  my  God  ! ''  The  words  were 
pronounced  with  difficulty ;  indeed  the}' 
were  scarcely  uttered,  when  his  arms  fell 
lifelessly,  as  it  were,  by  his  side : — they  were 
again  suddenly  drawn  up,  however,  as  if  by 
a  convulsive  motion,  and  the  priest  saw  that 
the  agonies  of  death  were  about  to  com- 
mence ;  still,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
man  was  collected  and  rational. 

It  was  now,  however,  that  a  scene  took 
place,  which  could  not,  Ave  imagine,  be  wit- 
nessed out  of  distracted  and  unhappy  L"e- 
land.  Raymond,  who  appeared  to  dread  the 
approach  of  those  whom  lie  termed  M'Clut- 
chy's  blood-hounds,  no  sooner  saw  that  the 
religious  rites  were  concluded,  than  he  ran 
out  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  moment,  however, 
he  returned  a  picture  of  terror,  and  dragging 
the  woman  to  the  door,  pointed  to  a  declivity 
below  the  house,  exclaiming — 

"See,  Mary,  see — they're  gallopin'." 
The  dying  man  seemed  conscious  of  what 
was  said,  for  the  groan  he  gave  was  wild  and 
startling  ;  his  wife  dropped  on  her  knees  at 
the  door,  where  she  could  watch  her  hus- 
band and  those  who  approached,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  exclaimed,  "  To  j^our  mercy, 
O  Lord  of  heaven,  to  your  mercy  take  him, 


before  he  falls  into  their  hands,  that  will 
show  him  none  !  "  She  then  bestowed  upon 
him  a  look  full  of  an  impatient  agony,  which 
no  language  could  describe  ;  her  eyes  had 
already  become  wild  and  piercing — her 
cheek  flushed — and  her  fi-ame  animated 
with  a  spirit  that  seemed  to  pai'take  at  once 
of  terror,  intense  hatred,  and  something  like 
fi-enzy. 

"  They  are  gallopin' !  they  are  gallopin' ! " 
she  said,  "and  they  will  find  life  in  him!" 
She  then  wrung  her  hands,  but  shed  not  a 
tear — "  speed,  ^i^igli,"  she  said,  "  speed, 
speed,  husband  of  my  heart — the  arms  of 
God  are  they  not  oj^en  for  you,  and  why  do 
you  staj''?"  These  sentiments,  we  should 
have  informed  our  readers,  were  uttered,  or 
rather  chaunted  in  a  recitative  of  soxtow^,  in 
Irish  ;  Irish  being  the  language  in  which  the 
peasantry  who  happen  to  speak  both  it  and 
Eughsb,  alwaj's  exj)ress  themselves  when 
more  than  usually  excited.  "  The  sacred  oil 
of  salvation  is  upon  you — the  sacrament  of 
peace  and  forgiveness  has  lightened  your 
soid — the  breath  of  mercy  is  the  breath 
you're  breathin' — the  hope  of  Jesus  is  in 
your  heart,  and  the  intercession  of  his 
blessed  mother,  she  that  knew  sorrow  her- 
self, is  before  you  !  Then,  hght  of  my  heart, 
the  arms  of  God  are  they  not  open  for  you, 
and  why  do  you  stay  here  ?  " 

''Nearer — nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "they 
are  nearer — whij^pin'  and  spurrin'  their 
horses !  Hugh  O'Regau,  that  was  the  sun 
of  my  life,  and  of  my  heart,  and  ever  without 
a  cloud,  hasten  to  the  God  of  mercy !  Oh, 
surely,  you  wiU  not  blame  your  own  Maiy 
that  was  }iour  lovin"  wife — and  the  treasure 
of  youi'  yoimg  and  manl}-  heai't,  for  wishiu' 
to  see  you  taken  from  her  eyes — and  for 
wishing  to  see  the  eyes  that  never  looked 
upon  us  all  but  with  love  and  kindness, 
closed  on  us  forever.  Oh,"  said  she,  putting 
her  hands  to  her  forehead,  "  an'  is  it — hi  it 
come  to  this — that  Fthat^Avas  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  life  a  thousand  times,  should 
now  be  glad  to  see  him  die — be  glad  to  see 
him  die  !  Oh  !  they  are  here,"  she  shrieked, 
"  before  the  door — you  ma}-  hear  their  horses' 
feet !  Hugh  O'Regan,"  and  her  voice  be- 
came louder  and  more  energetic — "the 
white-skinned — the  fair  of  hair,  the  strong  of 
hand,  and  the  true  of  heart — as  you  ever 
loved  me  that  was  once  your  happy  bride — as 
you  ever  loved  the  religion  of  our  holy  church 
— as  you  hope  for  happiness  and  mercy, 
hasten  from  me — from  our  orphan— from 
all — oh,  hasten  to  the  arms  of  your  God  !  " 

During  this  scene  there  was  a  solemn 
silence  in  the  house,  the  priest  and  Harman 
having  both  been  struck  mute  at  the  solem- 
nity of  the  scene. 
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•  They  ai'e  here — they  are  here  !  "  she 
Screamed.  "  Oh,  suu  of  my  heart,  thiuk  not 
now  of  me,  nor  of  the  children  of  your  love, 
for  we  will  follow  you  in  time — but  think  of 
the  hapjjy  country  you're  going  to, — to  live 
in  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  among  saints  and 
angels  for  ever  !  Oh,  sun  of  my  heart,  think 
too  of  what  you  lave  behind  you  !  "What  is 
it  ?  Oh  !  what  is  it  to  you — ^but  poverty, 
and  misery,  and  hardship — the  cowld  cabin 
and  the  damp  bed — the  fi'ost  of  the  sky — • 
the  frown  of  power,  and  the  scoui'ge  of  law 
— all  this,  oh,  right  hand  of  my  affection, 
with  the  hard  labor  and  the  scanty  food,  do 
you  fly  fi'om  I  Sure  we  had  no  friend  in 
this  world  to  protect  or  defend  us  against 
them  that  would  trample  us  under  their 
feet !  No  friend  for  us  because  we  are  poor, 
and  no  friend  for  our  religion  because  it  is 
despised.  Then  hasten,  hasten,  O  light  of  my 
heart— and  take  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  voui' 
God !  " 

"Mary,"  said  the  priest,  who  had  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  sick  man,  "Grive  God  thanks, 
he  is  dead — and  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
enmity  forevei'.'" 

She  immediately  prostrated  herself  on  the 
floor  in  token  of  humihty  and  thanksgiving 
— then  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  said, 
"  may  the  heart  of  the  woeful  widow  be 
grateful  to  the  God  who  has  taken  him  to 
his  mercy  before  they  came  upon  him  !  But 
here  they  are,  and  now  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them.  They-  can't  insult  my  blessed  hus- 
band now,  nor  murdher  him,  as  his  father's 
villains  did  our  dyiu'  son,  on  the  cowld  Es- 
ker  of  Drum  Dhu ;  nor  distiu'b  him  with 
their  barbarous  torments  on  the  bed  of , 
death — and  glory  be  to  God  for  that !  "  i 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  led  to  imagine  , 
that  the  terrors  of  Mary  O'Eegan  were  rJto-  j 
gether    unproportioned    to    anything    that  j 
might  be  apprehended  fi'om  the  approach  of  j 
the  officers  of  justice,  or,  at  least  to  those  j 
who  came  to  execute  the  law.     The  state  of 
Irish  society  at  that  time,  however,  was  very 
diflerent  fi'om  what  it  is  now,  or  has  been  j 
for  the  last  twenty  years.     At  that  period 
one  party  was  in   the   ascendant    and  the 
other  directly  under  their  feet ;  the  former 
was  in  the  possession  of  irresponsible  power, 
and  the  othei*,  in  many  matters,  without  an}^ 
tribunal  whatsoever  to  which  they  could  ap- 
peal.    The   Established  Church  of  Ii-eland 
was  then  a  sordid  coi^poration,  whose  wealth 
was  parcelled  out,  not  only  without  princi- 
ple, but  without  shame,  to  the  Englisu  and 
L-ish  aristocracy,  but  principally  to  the  Eng- 
Hsh.     Church  hviugs  were  not  filled  with 
men  remarkable  for  learning  and  piety,  but 
awarded  to  political  prostitution,  and  often 
to  young  raises  of  kno\v'n  and  unblushing 


profligacy,  connected  with  families  of  rank. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  gross  secular 
spirit,  replete  -n-ith  political  hatred  and  reli- 
gious rancor,  was  tlie  only  principle  which 
existed  in  the  place  of  true  religion.  That 
word  was  then,  except  in  rare  cases  indeed, 
a  dead  letter ;  for  such  was  the  state  of 
Protestant  society  then,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  that  it  mattered  not  how  much 
or  how  little  a  man  of  that  creed  knew  about 
the  principles  of  his  own  church  ;  and  as  it 
was  administered  the  less  he  knew  of  it  the 
better — all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute 
a  good  Protestant  was  "  to  hate  the  Pope." 
In  tnith — for  it  cannot  be  concealed,  and  we 
write  it  with  deep  pain  and  sorrow — the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  then,  in 
point  of  fact,  little  else  than  a  mere  political 
engine  held  1)}^  the  English  government  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  adherence  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  give  support  to 
their  measures. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  then,  it  need  not 
be  wondered  at,  that,  neglected  and  secular- 
ized as  it  was  at  the  period  we  write  of,  it 
should  produce  a  class  of  men,  whose  pas- 
sions in  everything  connected  with  rehgion 
and  politics  were  intolerant  and  exclusive. 
Every  chiu'ch,  no  matter  what  its  creed,  un- 
fortunately has  its  elect  of  such  professors. 
Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  lower  classes 
alone — far  fi'om  it.  The  squire  and  noble- 
man were  too  frequently  both  ahke  remark- 
able for  the  exhibition  of  such  principles.  Of 
this  class  was  our  fiiend  M'Clutchy,  who  was 
now  a  justice  of  the  j)eace,  a  gi'and  juror,  and 
a  captain  of  cavaliy — his  coi-jds  haring,  a  ht- 
tle  time  before,  been  completed.  With  this 
2)osse,  as  the  officers  of  justice,  the  pranks  he 
played  were  grievous  to  think  of  or  to  re- 
member. He  and  the}'  were,  in  fact,  the 
teiTor  of  the  whole  Eoman  Catholic  popula- 
tion ;  and  from  the  spirit  in  which  they  exc 
cuted  justice,  were  seldom  called  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  M'Clutchy 's  Blood- 
hounds. Upon  the  present  occasion  they 
were  tmaccompanied  by  M'Clutchy  himself— 
a  cu'cumstance  which  was  not  to  be  regi-et- 
ted,  as  there  was  Httle  to  be  expected  from 
his  presence  but  additional  brutahty  and  in- 
sult. 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  they  hastily  dis- 
mounted, and  rushed  into  the  cabin  with 
their  usual  violence  and  impetuosity,  each 
being  armed  with  a  carbine  and  bayonet. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  the  leader,  whose  name 
was  Sharpe  ;  "  what's  here  ?  shamming  sick- 
ness 'is  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Father  Roche  ;  "  it  is  death  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  shamming  death  then.  Never  mind 
— we'll  soon  see  that.  Come,  Steele,  give 
him  a  prod— a  gentle  one — and  I'U  engage 
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it'll  make  him  find  tongue,  if  anything 
Mdll." 

Steele,  to  whom  tliis  was  addressed,  drew 
his  bayonet,  and  commenced  screwing  it  on, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  orders. 

"A  de^ilish  good  trick,  too,"  said  he; 
•'and  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
practised  on  us  yet — here  goes " 

Up  until  this  moment  O'llegan's  wife  sat 
beside  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  -with- 
out either  word  or  motion.  A  smile  of — it 
might  be  satisfaction,  perhaps  even  joy,  at 
his  release  ;  or  it  might  be  liatred — was  on 
her  face,  and  in  her  eye  :  but  when  the  man 
pointed  his  bayonet  at  the  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band, she  started  to  her  knees,  and  opening 
out  her  arms,  exclaimed — 

"  Here's  my  heart — and  thi-ough  that  heart 
your  bayonet  will  go,  before  it  touches  his 
body,  bh,  if  you  have  hearts  in  your  bodies, 
you  ■o'ill  surely  spare  the  dead  ! " 

"Here  goes,  ma'am,"  he  repeated,  "and 
YOU  had  better  lave  that — we're  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  checked  by  the  like  of  you,  at 
any  rate,  or  any  of  yoiu*  creed." 

"I  am  not  af eared  to  profess  my  creed — 
nor  ashamed  of  it,"  she  exclaimed  ;  and  if  it 
went  to  that,  I  Avoitld  die  for  it — ^but  I  tell 
you,  that  before  your  bayonet  touches  the 
dead  body  of  my  husband,  it  must  pass 
through  my  heart !  " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  JMary,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  they  surely  cannot  be  sei'ious.  It's  not  pos- 
sible that  any  being  in  the  shape  of  man 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sacrilegious  out- 
rage upon  the  dead  as  they  threaten." 

"What  is  it  rjour  business?"  said  the 
leader ;  "  go  and  tare  off  your  masses,  and 
be  hanged  ;  none  of  your  Popish  interference 
here,  or  it'll  be  worse  for  you  !  I  feay  the  fel- 
low's not  dead — he's  only  skeming.  Come, 
Alick,  put  the  woman  aside,  and  tickle  him 
up." 

"  Keep  aside,  I  tell  you,"  said  Steele,  again 
addressing  her — "keep  aside,  my  good  wo- 
man, till  I  obey  my  orders — and  don't  pro- 
voke me." 

Father  Roche  was  again  advancing  to  re- 
monstrate with  liim,  for  the  man's  determi- 
nation seemed  likely  to  get  stronger  by  oppo- 
sition— when,  just  as  the  bayonet  which  had 
already  passed  under  the  Avoman's  arm,  was 
within  a  few  inches  of  O'Regan's  body,  he 
felt  himself  dragged  forcibly  back,  and  Ray- 
moud-na-hattha  stood  before  him,  having 
seized  both  cai'bine  and  bayonet  with  a  strong 
grip. 

"Don't  do  that,"  he  exclaimed — "don't — 
you'd  hurt  him — sure  you'd  hurt  poor 
Hugh ! " 

The  touching  simplicity  of  this  language, 
which,  to  a  heail  possessing  the  least  tinc- 


ture of  humanity,  would  have  more  foJf«e 
than  the  strongest  argument,  was  thrown 
away  upon  him  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

"  Fling  the  blasted  idiot  off,"  shouted 
Shai'pe  ;  "  don't  you  see  he  has  let  the  cat 
out  o'  the  bag — how  could  the  man  be  hurt- 
ed  if  he  was  dead  ;  I  knew  it  was  a  schame." 

To  throw  Raymond  off,  however,  was 
easier  said  than  done,  as  the  fellow  found  on 
attempting  it.  A  struggle  commenced  be- 
tween them,  which,  though  violent,  was  not 
of  long  diu'ation.  Raymond's  eye  got  tur- 
bid, and  glared  with  a  fiery  light ;  but  other- 
wise his  complexion  did  not  change.  By  a 
vehement  twist,  he  wrenched  the  arms  out 
of  Steele's  hands,  hurling  him  from  him  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  force,  that  he  fell  on 
tlie  floor  with  a  crash. 

"Now,"  said  he,  pointing  the  bayonet  to 
his  neck,  "would  you  like  it? — ha,  ha! — 
think  of  that." 

Foui-  carbines — the  whole  party  consisting 
of  five — were  immediately  levelled  at  him  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  half  a  minute 
more  wordd  have  closed  both  his  existence 
and  his  history,  had  not  Father  Roche  and 
the  widow  both  succeeded,  with  some  di£fi.- 
culty,  in  drawing  him  back  from  the  prostrate 
officer  of  justice.  Raymond,  after  a  little  time, 
gave  up  the  arms  ;  but  his  eye  still  blazed  at 
his  opponent,  with  a  glare  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

Harman,  who  had  hitherio  taken  no  part 
whatsoever  in  the  altercation,  now  interfered  ; 
and  with  feelings  which  he  fomid  it  nearly 
imiDossible  to  restrain,  pointed  out  to  them 
the  wanton  craelty  of  such  conduct  towards 
both  the  living  and  the  dead.  "  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,"  said  he,  "  as  coimtiymen,  as  Irish- 
men. Yoiu*  treatment  of  this  j)oor  heart- 
broken woman,  amidst  her  desolation  and 
sorrow,  is  a  disgi-ace  to  the  country  that  gave 
you  bii'th,  and  to  the  religion  you  profess,  if, 
indeed,  you  profess  any." 

"Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Shai-pe,  "what  is  it  you  say  about  my  re- 
ligion ?  I  tell  you  I'll  allow  no  man  to  spake 
a  syllable  against  my  religion  ;  so  keep  quiet 
if  you're  wise,  and  don't  attack  that,  otherwise 
don't  be  smprised  if  I  make  you  dance  the 
devil's  hornpipe  in  half  a  shake,  great  a  hairo 
as  3^ou  are." 

"  And  yet  you  felt  no  sci-uple  in  just  now 
insulting  religion,  in  the  person  of  this 
reverend  gentleman  who  never  offended  you." 

"  Him  !  why  what  the  hell  is  he  but  a 
priest  ?  " 

"  And  the  more  entitled  to  youi-  respect 
on  that  account — but  since  you  ai'e  so  easily 
excited  in  defence  of  your  own  creed,  why  so 
ready  to  attack  in  such  oU'ensive  and  insvdt' 
ing  language  that  of  another  ?  " 
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"  Come,  come,  Shaii^e,"  said  anothei'  of 
them,  "  are  we  to  be  here  all  day — whatever 
we're  to  do  let  us  do  it  at  once  ;  if  the  fellow's 
dead,  why  he  has  had  a  de-sdhsh  good  escape 
of  it,  and  if  not,  let  vis  clap  him  on  a  horse, 
that  is,  provided  he's  able  to  travel.  I  think 
myself  he  has  got  the  stai't  of  us,  and  that 
the  wind's  out  of  luin." 

"  Take  your  time,"  said  Steele,  who  felt 
anxious  to  avenge  his  defeat  upon  some  one, 
"  we  must  know  that  before  ever  we  leave  the 
house — and  by  the  greai  Boyne,  the  fii'st 
person  that  goes  between  me  and  him  will  get 
the  contents  of  this,"  and  as  he  uttered  the 
words  he  coolly  and  deliberate^  cocked  the 
gun,  and  was  advancing  as  before  to  the  dead 
body. 

"  Hold  back,"  said  Harman,  in  a  voice  which 
made  the  man  start,  whilst  with  a  fii-m  tread 
and  resolute  eye,  he  stood  face  to  face  before 
him  ;  "  hold  back,  and  dare  not  ^iolate  that 
sacred  and  awful  privilege,  which  in  every 
country  and  creed  under  heaven  is  sufficient 
to  protect  the  defenceless  dead.  "S'^Tiat  can 
be  yotu'  object  in  this?  are  you  men — have 
you  the  spiiit,  the  coui-age,  of  men  ?  If  you 
are  human  beings,  is  not  the  sight  of  that 
unhappy  fellow-creature — I  hope  he  is  happy 
now, — stretched  out  in  death  before  j'ou, 
sufficient,  by  the  very  stillness  of  departed 
life,  to  cairn  the  brutal  fi-enzy  of  your  pas- 
sions !  Have  you  common  coiu'age  ?  No  ;  I 
tell  3'ou  to  your  teeth  that  none  but  spiritless 
caitiffs  and  cowards  would,  in  the  presence  of 
death  and  sorrow — in  the  miserable  cabin  of 
the  destitute  mdow  and  her  orphan  boy — 
exhibit  the  mffianly  outrages  of  men  vvho  are 
wanton  in  their  ciaielty,  merely  because  they 
know  there  is  none  to  resist  them  ;  and  I 
may  add,  because  they  think  that  their 
excesses,  however  barbarous,  will  be  shielded 
by  higher  authoiity.  No,  I  tell  you,  if  there 
stood  man  for  man  before  you,  even  without 
arms  in  their  hands,  you  would  not  dare  to 
act  and  swagger  as  you  do,  or  to  play  these 
cmel  pranks  of  oj)pression  and  t>Ttinny  any- 
where, much  less  in  the  house  of  death  and 
affliction  I  Fie  ujDon  you,  you  are  a  disgi'ace 
to  everytliing  that  is  human,  a  reproach  to 
every  feeling  of  manhood,  and  every  principle 
of  religion." 

Hardened  as  they  were  by  the  habits  of 
their  profligate  and  debasing  emi^loyment, 
such  was  the  ascendancy  of  manly  truth  and 
and  moral  feeling  over  them,  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  they  quailed  under  the 
indignant  glance  of  Harman.  Steele  di-ew 
back  his  gun,  and  looked  round  on  his  com- 
panions to  ascertain  their  feeling. 

"  Gentleman,"  said  Father  Roche,  anxious 
to  mollify  them  as  much  as  he  could— 
"  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  heart- 


broken widowed  woman  and  her  miserable 
orphan  son — for  her  and  his  sake,  and  if  not 
for  theu-s  then,  for  the  sake  of  God  himself, 
before  whose  a-svful  judgment-seat  we  must 
all  stand  to  render  an  account  of  om-  works, 
I  entreat — I  implore  you  to  withdiaw — do, 
gentlemen,  and  leave  her  and  her  children  to 
their  sorrows  and  theu-  misery,  for  the  world 
has  httle  else  for  them." 

"  I'm  willing  to  go,"  said  a  fellow,  ironically 
called  Handsome  Hacket,  because  he  was 
blind  of  an  eye  and  deeply  pock-pitted — 
"there's  no  use  in  quarrellin'  with  a  woman 
certainly — and  I  don't  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt  about  the  man's  death ;  devil  a 
bit." 

"Well  said,  Vainus,"  excluimed  Shai-pe, 
"  and  it  is  not  ten  days  since  we  were  de- 
frauded of  PaiTa  Rackan  who  escaped  from 
us  in  Jemmy  Reilly's  coffin — when  we 
thought  to  nab  him  in  the  wakehouse— and 
when  we  went  away  didn't  they  set  him  at 
large,  and  then  go  back  to  bury  the  man  that 
was  dead.  Now,  how  do  you  know^  Vainus, 
my  i^ui-ty  boy,  that  this  fellow's  not  jDlayin' 
us  a  trick  o'  the  same  color  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  another  of  them  who 
had  not  yet  spoke,  "  it's  aisy  to  know  that. 
Cui'se  me,  Steele,  if  you  don't  give  him  a 
tickle,  I  will — that's  all — we're  losin'  the  day 
and  I  want  my  breakfast.  Lining  or  dead, 
and  be  hanged  to  him,  I'm  starved  for  want 
of  something  to  eat — and  to  drink,  too — so 
be  quick  I  tell  you." 

"  Very  well,  my  buck,"  said  Steele — "  that's 
your  sort — here  goes — " 

He  once  more  advanced  with  a  savage  de- 
termination to  effect  his  piu'pose — when  the 
priest  gently  and  in  a  mild  spuit  of  remon- 
strance laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  one  of  them 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  flung,  or  rather 
attempted  to  fling,  him  back  with  great 
violence. 

"  Go  on,  Steele,"  shouted  the  last  speaker, 
whose  name  was  Harpur — "  Go  on — and  be 
cui'sed,  man,  we  will  suj)port  you." 

The  words,  however,  were  scarcely  out  of 
bis  lips,  when  Raymond,  his  eye  glaring  like 
that  of  a  tiger  with  the  wildness  of  untamed 
resentment,  sj)rang  ujDon  him  with  a  bound, 
and  in  a  moment  they  once  more  grapjiled 
together.  It  was,  however,  only  for  a  mo- 
ment— for  by  the  heavy-  blow  he  received 
fi-om  Raymond,  the  man  staggered  and  fell, 
but  ere  he  reached  the  ground,  the  gun, 
which  had  been  ineffectually  aimed  at  the 
poor  fool,  went  off,  and  lodged  its  contents  in 
the  heart  of  the  last  speaker,  who  staggered, 
groaned,  and  fell  lifeless  where  he  stood. 

For  a  minute  or  so,  this  fatal  and  unex- 
pected  catastrophe    stunned   them.      The} 
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looked  upon  each  otlier  amazed  and  appar- 
ently stupeiied,  "  What,"  cried  Shai-jje,  "  is 
Hai-i)ur  dead  ?  "  Two  of  them  then  placed 
theii'arms  against  the  wall  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted. 

At  this  moment,  Shiu-jDe,  who  saw  at"  once 
the  man  was  indeed  lifeless,  raised  his  gun 
about  to  take  iiim  at  Eiiymond,  when  a  blow 
from  Harman  felled  liim  to  the  earth. 

"  And  here's  for  your  kindness,  Mister 
Harman,"  shouted  Steele  ;  but  ere  the  words 
were  uttered,  O'Regan's  wife  threw  herself 
upon  him  so  efiectually,  that  he  felt  it  imj^os- 
sible  to  avail  himself  of  his  fire-arms. 

"Fight  now,"  she  shouted  in  Ii'ish,  "it  is 
for  your  lives — it  is  for  the  widow^ — for  the 
orphan — for  the  bed  of  death — and  the  dead 
that's  vapon  it — fight  now — for  God  will  be 
with  us  !  May  his  strength  and  power  be  in 
yoiu-  arms  and  your  hearts,  prays  the  woeful 
widow  this  day  !  Villain — ^dUain,"  she  shout- 
ed, "  I  have  you  powerless  now— but  it's  the 
strength  of  God  that  is  in  me,  and  not  my 
own !  " 

The  conflict  that  ensued  now  was  bitter, 
savage,  deadly.  The  moment  Sharpe  was 
knocked  down,  Raymond  flew^  to  their  fire- 
ai*ms,  handed  one  to  Harman,  and  kej)t  the 
other  himself.  The  men  who  used  them  were 
fierce,  and  powerful,  and  cruel.  In  a  moment 
a  furious  contest  took  place.  The  four  men 
immediately  graj^j^led,  each  one  attempting 
to  \M-est  the  gun  from  his  antagonist.  Ray- 
mond, whose  passions  were  now  roused  so  as 
to  resemble  the  i-avenous  fury  of  madness  it- 
self, at  one  time  howled  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  shouted,  and  screamed,  and  laughed  with 
maniac  wildness  that  was  enough  to  make 
almost  any  heart  quail.  His  eyes  blazed,  his 
figure  dilated,  his  muscles  stood  out,  his 
mouth  was  white  with  froth,  and  his  eye- 
brows were  knit  into  a  deep  and  deadly  scowl. 
Altogether  his  apjjearance  was  fi-ightful  and 
appalling. 

Harman  was  still  better  matched,  and  the 
stiniggle  with  his  foe  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  enough,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  resolute  men  in  the  whole 
parish.  A  powerful  tug  for  the  gun  now  took 
place,  each  pulling  in  opposite  directions  wdth 
all  his  might.  At  length  a  thought  sti-uck 
Hannan,  who  all  at  once  let  the  giui  go,  when 
the  other  having  no  longer  any  x-esisting  pow- 
er to  sustain  him,  fell  back  upon  the  floor, 
and  in  an  instant  Harman's  knee  was  on  his 
chest  and  the  gun  in  his  possession.  The 
man  gi'ound  his  teeth,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  a  black  scowl  of  hatred,  ex- 
claimed— 

"It  is  your  turn  now,  but  I  will  have 
mine." 

"You  have  had  yours  too  long,  villain," 


\  replied  the  other,  "but  in  the  mean  time  1 
I  will  teach  you  to  respect  the  bed  of  death  and 
I  the  afflictions  of  the  widow." 

Saying  which,  he  vigorously  applied  the 
butt  of  the  gun  to  his  ribs,  until  he  had  ren- 
dered him  anything  but  disjjosed  for  further 
conflict. 
;      Both  victories  were  achieved  much  about 
the  same  time  ;  Raymond's  opponent  being 
far  the  more  severely  punislied  of  the  two. 
What,  however,  was  their  surprise  after  each 
had  expelled  his  man  from  the  cabin,  to  find 
Steele  dovm,  his   gun   lying   on   one   side, 
j  O'Regan's  wife  fastened  on  his  thi'oat,  and 
j  himself  panting   and   almost   black   in   the 
j  face  ! 

!  "  Here  now,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  battle  of 
I  the  widow  was  well  fought,  and  God  gave  us 
'  strength.  Put  this  man  out  with  the  rest." 
!  This  was  accordingly  done,  but  as  in  the 
'  case  of  liis  companions,  the  gun  for  the  pres- 
'  ent  was  retained. 

j       "See  now,"  she  proceeded,  still  in  Lush, 
'  "  what  the  hand  of  a  weak  woman  can  do, 
I  when   her  heart   is   strengthened   by  God, 
j  against  cruelty  and  opi:)ression.     What  made 
'  that  strong  man  weak  in  mj'  grasj)  ?  Because 
he  knew  that  the  weakness  of  the  Avidow  was 
his  shame — the  'touch  of  her  hand  took  away 
his  strength  ;  and  what  had  he  within  or 
j  about  him  to  depend  upon  ?  could  he  look  in 
uj^on  his  \\icked  heart,  and  be  strong  ?  could 
he   look  upon  the  darkness  of  a  bad  con- 
science, and  be  strong  ?  could  he  look  on 
me — upon  my  dead  husband,  and  his  bed  of 
death,  and  be  strong  ?     No — and  above  all, 
could  he  look  up  to  the  Almighty  God  in 
heaven,  and    be    strong— no — no — no — but 
from  aU  these  /  gained  strength — foi*  surely, 
sui'ely,  I  had  it  not  in  myself !  " 

She  uttered  these  sentiments  with  wonder- 
ful energy,  and  indeed,  from  the  fire  in  her 
eye,  and  the  flush  of  her  cheek,  it  was  erident 
she  was  highl}'  excited.  Father  Roche,  who 
had  been  engaged,  and  indeed,  had  enough 
to  do  in  keeping  the  j^oor  child  quiet  and 
aloof  from  the  fray,  especially  from  his 
mother — now  entreated  that  she  would  en- 
deavor to  compose  herself,  as  she  had  reason 
to  thank  God,  he  said,  that  neither  she  her- 
self nor  her  resolute  defenders  had  sustained 
any  personal  injury.  She  did  not  seem  to 
have  lieard  him — for  on  looking  on  the  body 
of  her  husband  she  almost  bounded  over  to 
the  bed,  and  kneeling  down  rapturously,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  triumph,  kissed  his 
lips. 

"Now,  my  husband,"  said  she,  "we  have 
fought  and  gained  the  victory — no  insult  did 
you  get — no  dishonor  on  your  lowly  bed 
where  you're  sleepin'  3'our  last  sleep.  Hugh, 
do  you  know,  asthore,  how  the  wife  of  youl 
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he.irt  fouglit  for  you  ?  Youi-  own  poor,  weak, 
sorroAArful,  heart-broken,  but  loving  wife,  that 
was  as  feeble  as  an  infant  this  mornin' !  But 
who  gave  her  the  strength  to  put  down  a 
strong  and  wicked  man  ?  The  God — the  good 
God — and  to  him  be  the  glory  !:— in  whose 
bosom  you  are  now  happy.  Ay,  we  con- 
quered —  ha — ha— ha — wo  conquered — we 
conquered — ha — ha— ha  !  " 

The  dead  body  of  Harpiu'  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  removed  by  his  companions, 
who  it  was  eAadent  felt  as  much,  if  not  more 
bitterness  at  their  own  defeat,  than  they  did 
by  the  fatal  accident  which  deprived  him  of 
life. 

Scarcely  had  the  wild  triumph  of  O'Regan's 
wife  time  to  subside,  when  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  tragical  incidents  of  this  bit- 
ter and  melancholy  morning  were  not  yet 
completed. 

The  child  alluded  to  by  Harm  an  in  his 
first  brief  conversation  with  Father  lioche, 
had  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  state  tlian  his  parents  suspected, 
or  at  least  than  his  unhappy  mother  did, 
whose  principal  care  was  engrossed  by  the 
situation  of  her  husband.  The  jDoor  boy,  at 
all  times  affectionate  and  uncomplaining,  felt 
loth  to  obtrude  his  httle  wants  and  sufferings 
upon  her  attention,  knowing  as  he  did,  that, 
owing  to  the  nursing  of  his  father,  she  was 
scarcely  permitted  tlu'ee  hours  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty -four.  If  he  could  have  been  afforded 
even  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  sick-bed,  it 
is  possible  he  might  have  recovered.  The 
only  drink  he  could  call  for  was  "  the  black 
water,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  people,  and  his 
only  nutrition  a  dry  potato,  which  he  could 
not  take  ;  the  bed  he  lay  upon  was  damp 
straw,  5^et  did  this  patient  child  never  utter 
a  syllable  to  dishearten  his  mother,  or  deepen 
the  gloom  which  hung  over  the  cu'cumstan- 
ces  of  the  family,  and  his  father's  heart. 
When  asked  how  he  was,  he  uniformly  re- 
phed  "better,"  and  his  large  lucid  eyes 
would  faiatly  smile  upon  his  mother,  as  if  to 
give  her  hope,  after  which  the  desolate  boy 
would  amuse  himself  by  handling  the  bed- 
clothes as  invalids  often  do,  or  play  with  the 
humid  straw  of  his  cold  and  miserable  bed, 
or  strive  to  chat  with  his  mother. 

These  details  are  very  j)ainful  to  those 
whose  hearts  are  so  elegantly  and  fashiona- 
bly tender  that  they  recoil  with  humane 
horror  from  scenes  of  humble  wretchedness 
and  destitution.  It  is  good,  however,  that 
they  should  be  known  to  exist,  for  we  assvu^e 
the  great  and  wealthy  that  they  actually  do 
exist,  and  may  be  found  in  all  their  sharp- 
ness and  melancholy  truth  within  the  even- 
ing shadow  which  falls  from  many  a  proud 
and  wealthy  dwelling  in  this  our  native  land. 


After  all,  it  is  likely,  that  had  not  the  fear- 
ful occurrences  of  this  morning  taken  place, 
their  sweet  boy  might  have  been  spared  tc» 
them.  The  shock,  however,  occasioned  by 
the  discharge  of  the  gun,  and  the  noise  oi 
the  conflict,  acting  upon  a  frame  so  feeble, 
were  more  than  he  could  bear.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  constables  were  not  many  minutes 
gone,  when,  to  their  surjirise,  he  staggered 
back  again  out  of  his  little  room,  where 
Father  Eoche  had  placed  him,  and  tottering 
across  the  floor,  slipped  in  the  deceased 
man's  blood,  and  fell.  The  mother  flew  to 
him,  but  Harman  had  already  raised  him 
up  ;  when  on  his  feet,  he  looked  at  the  blood 
and  shuddered — a  stiU  more  deadly  paleness 
settled  on  his  face — his  breath  came  short, 
and  his  lips  got  dry  and  parched — he  cc  uld 
not  speak  nor  stand,  had  not  Harman  s  ip- 
ported  him.  He  looked  again  at  the  bloxl 
with  horror,  and  then  at  his  mother,  whilst 
he  shi-ank  up,  as  it  were,  into  himself,  and 
shivered  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Darling  of  my  heart,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
understand  you.  Bryan,  our  treasui-e,  be  a 
man  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  heart-broken 
mother — I  will,  I  will,  my  darling  life,  I  will 
wipe  it  off  of  you,  every  stain  of  it — wh}' 
should  such  blood  and  my  innocent  son  come 
together  ?  " 

She  now  got  a  cloth,  and  in.  a  few  moments 
left  not  a  trace  of  it  upon  him.  He  had  not 
yet  spoken,  but  on  finding  himself  cleansed 
from  it,  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  thereby 
intimating  that  he  wished  to  go  to  her. 

"  Do  you  not  perceive  a  bottle  on  the  shelf 
there?"  said  Harman,  "it  contains  wine 
which  I  brought  for  his — ,"  he  checked  him- 
self; —  "  Alas  !  my  poor  boy,"  he  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  "  you  are  doubly  dear  to  your 
mother  now.  Mix  it  with  water,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  and  give  him  a  httle,  it  will 
strengthen  and  revive  him." 

"Better,"  said  Father  Roche  in  a  low 
voice,  not  intended  for  his,  "  to  put  him  back 
into  his  own  bed  ;  he  is  not  now  in  a  state 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  woeful  loss." 

As  he  spoke  the  boy  glanced  at  the  coi-pse 
of  his  father,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
his  mother  put  wine  and  water  to  his  lips. 
He  was  about  to  taste  it,  but  on  looking  into 
the  Httle  tin  pomnger  that  contained  it,  he 
put  it  away  from  him,  and  shuddered 
strongly. 

"It's  mixed  with  the  blood,"  said  he,  "and 
I  can't ; "  and  again  he  put  it  away  from  him. 

"Bryan,  asthore,"  said  his  mother,  "if? 
not  blood  ;  sure  it's  wine  that  ]VIi\  Harman, 
the  blessm'  of  God  be  upon  him,  brought  to 
you." 

He  turned  away  again,  however,  and  would 
not  take  it.     "  Bring  me  to  my  father,"  said 
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he,  once  more  stretching  out  his  arms  towards 
his  mother,  "  let  me  stay  a  while  with  him." 

"  But  he's  asleep,  Biyan,"  said  Harman, 
"  and  I'm  sui*e  you  would  not  wish  to  awaken 
him." 

"  i  would  like  to  kiss  him  then,"  he  re- 
phed,  "  and  to  sleep  a  while  with  him." 

"Och,  let  him,  poor  darhng,"  said  his 
mother,  as  she  took  him  in  her  ai'ms,  "it 
may  ease  his  Httle  heart,  and  then  he'U  feel 
satisfied." 

•'  AVell,  if  you're  allowed  to  go  to  him 
won't  you  lie  veiy  quiet,  and  not  speak  so  as 
to  disturb  him  ?  "  said  Hai'man. 

"  I'm  tired,"  said  the  child,  "  and  I'd  like 
to  sleep  in  his  bed.  I  used  sometimes  to  do 
it  before,  and  my  father  always  kept  his  arms 
abjut  me." 

His  mother's  features  became  con^Tilsed, 
and  she  looked  up  in  mute  affliction  to  hea- 
ven ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  her  miseiy, 
sh3  was  unable  to  shed  one  tear. 

"Pulse  of  my  heart"  {cushla  machree), 
she  suid,  kissing  him,  "  you  must  have  your 
innocent  audlo%'ing  wish."  She  then  gentxy 
raised  the  bed-clothes  and  placed  him  beside 
his  father. 

The  poor  jDale  boy  sat  up  in  the  bed  for 
about  a  minute,  diuing  which  he  glanced  at 
the  still  featiu-es  of  the  dej^arted,  then  at  his 
mother,  and  then  at  the  pool  of  blood  on  the 
floor,  and  again  he  shuddered.  All  at  once, 
however,  he  stai'ted  and  looked  about  him  ; 
but  in  a  manner  that  betokened  dehght 
rather  than  alarm — his  eyes  brightened — and 
an  expression  almost  of  radiance  settled  upon 
his  face.  "Mothei',"  said  he,  "kiss  me, 
and  let  ^Ix.  Harman  kiss  me." 

They  both  did  so,  and  his  poor  mother 
felt  her  heai-t  relieved  by  the  happiness  de- 
picted on  his  face.  "Gloiy  be  to  God,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  see  what  a  change  for  the  better 
has  come  over  my  blessed  child." 

Father  Roche  looked  at  Harman,  and 
shook  his  head — "  Blessed  he  will  be  soon," 
said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  the  cliild  is 
dying." 

The  boy  started  again,  and  the  former 
serenity  lit  up  his  pale  featiu-es. 

"Biyan,  you  ai'e  better,  darling  of  my 
life  ;  you  look  a  thousand  pounds  better  than 
you  cdd  awhile  ago." 

The  boy  looked  into  her  face  and  smiled. — 
"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  but  did  you  not  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Hear  what,  jewel  of  my  heart  ?  " 

"  There  it  is  again  ;"  said  he,  looking 
eagerly  and  delightfully  about  him,  "my 
father's  voice  ; — that's  three  times  it  called 
me,  but  it  didn't  come  from  the  bed,  al- 
though he's  in  it.  I  will  kiss  him  and  then 
sleep — but  I  will  miss  his  anns  from  about 
me,  I  think." 


He  then  fixed  himself  beside  that  loving 
pai'ent,  aided  by  his  mother,  and  getting  his 
ann  around  his  pidseless  neck,  he  kissed 
him,  and  lading  down  his  fair  head,  he  fell 
asleep  in  that  affecting  postiu-e.  There  was 
a  solemn  stillness  for  some  minutes,  and  a 
strange  feeling  of  fear  crept  over  his  mother's 
heai't.  She  looked  into  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  about  her,  but  the  looks  they  re- 
tvu-ned  to  her  carried  no  cqnsolation  to  her 
spmt. 

"My  child, "  she  exclaimed — "Oh,  my 
child,  what  is  this  ?  Bryan,  my  life — my 
Hght,  what  ails  you  ? "  She  stooped,  and 
gently  tiu-ning  liini  about  so  as  to  see  his  face, 
she  looked  keenly  into  it  for  a  few  moments, 
and  there  certainly  was  the  same  seraphic 
expression  which  so  lately  lit  it  up.  StiQ 
she  felt  dissatisfied,  till  jDuttiug  her  ear  to  his 
mouth  and  her  hand  to  his  heart,  the  woeful 
truth  became  kno-\\Ti  to  her.  The  guiltless 
spiiit  of  her  faii'-haii'ed  son  had  followed 
that  of  his  father. 

AMien  the  afSicted  widow  saw  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  loss,  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  rose  uj)  mth  something  of  a 
hasty  movement.  She  looked  about  the 
miserable  cabin  for  a  moment,  and  ther 
peered  into  the  face  of  every  one  in  the  room 
— all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Ray- 
mond, were  in  tears.  She  then  pressed  her 
temples,  as  if  striving  to  recoUect  what  had 
hajDpened — sat  dowTi  again  beside  her  hus- 
band and  child,  and  to  their  astonishment 
began  to  siug  an  old  and  melancholy  Iiish 
ail',  in  a  voice  whose  wild  sweetness  was  in 
singular  keeping  with  its  mournful  spirit. 

To  the  bystanders  this  was  more  affecting 
a  thousand  times  than  the  most  vehement 
and  outrageous  giief.  Father  Roche,  how- 
ever, who  had  had  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive experience  than  his  companion,  knew, 
or  at  least  hoped  that  it  would  not  last  long. 

Several  of  the  neighbors,  ha^ing  seen  the 
dead  body  of  the  constable  borne  away,  sus- 
jDected  that  something  extraordinaiy  had 
occiuTcd  on  the  mountain,  and  consequently 
came  flocking  to  the  cabia,  anxious  to  know 
the  truth.  By  tliis  means,  their  acquaint- 
ances were  brought  about  them — aid  in  every 
shape,  as  far  as  it  could  be  aff'orded,  was  ad- 
ministered, and  in  a  short  time  they  had  a 
little  stock  of  meal,  butter,  millc,  candles, 
and  such  other  simple  comforts  as  their 
poor  friends  and  neighbors  had  to  bestow. 
Such  is  the  usual  kindness  of  the  Ii'ish  peo- 
ple to  each  other  in  moments  of  destitution 
and  sorrow.  Nothing,  on  the  jjresent  occa- 
sion, could  sui-pass  theu'  anxiety  in  ascer- 
taining the  wants  of  this  unhai:)iy  family  ; 
and  in  such  circumstances  it  is  that  the 
honest  prompting  of  the  humble  heart,  and 
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its  sincere  participation  in  the  calamities  of 
its  kindred  poor,  are  known  to  shine  forth 
■svith  a  lustre,  which  nothing  but  its  distance 
fi-om  the  observation  of  the  gi-eat,  or  their 
own  wilful  blindness  to  it,  could  prevent  it 
from  being  seen  and  appreciated  as  it 
ought. 

Having  seen  her  suiTOunded  by  fiiends 
and  neighbors,  Father  Roche,  after  first 
ofieruig,  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  rea- 
sonably attempt  it,  some  kind  advice  and 
consolation,  prepared  to  take  his  departure 
with  Harman,  lea\-ing  Ea^nnond  behind 
them,  who  indeed  refused  to  go.  "Xo,"' 
said  he,  "  I  can  feed  Dickey  here — but  sui-e 
the}'*!!  want  me  to  run  messages — I'm  active 
and  sooiDle,  an  1'U  go  to  every  place,  for  the 
widow  can't.  But  tell  me,  is  the  pxu'ty  boy, 
the  fair  haired  boy  asleep,  or  what? — tell 
me?" 

""Why  do  you  ask,  Raj-mond?"  said 
Father  Eoche. 

"  Bekase  I  love  him,"  rephed  RajTQond, 
"  and  I  hojDe  he'll  waken  !  I  woiild  like  to 
see  him  kiss  his  father  again — but  I'm  afeared 
somehow  I  never  "vstU.  If  he  awakens  I'll 
give  him  the  cock  any  how — bad  luck  to  me 
but  I  wiU." 

"Hush,"  said  the  priest,  whilst  a  tear 
started  to  his  eye  at  this  most  artless  exhi- 
bitioBi  of  affection  for  the  child — "  don't 
swear,  EajTnond.  The  sweet  boy  will  never 
waken  in  this  world  ;  but  he  will  in  heaven, 
where  he  is  awake  ah'eady,  and  where  you 
will  see  him  again." 

"  I  would  rather  see  him  here,"  rephed 
the  other  ;  "  and  I  wish  I  had  gev  him  the 
oock  first,  when  he  came  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  what '11  she  do  "v\'ithout  his  white  head 
before  her  ? — what '11  she  do,  and  not  have 
that  to  look  at  ?  But  stop,"  said  Ea^onond 
— "  wait  a  minute,  and  we'U  soon  see  whether 
he'U  waken  or  not." 

He  then  went  into  the  Httle  room  where 
the  poor  child  had  lain  during  his  illness, 
and  immediately  retirmed,  bearing  the  cock 
in  his  hands — 

"Wait,"  said  he;  "I  was  bringing  the 
bird  to  poor  little  Brian,  for  I  promised  it 
to  him.     We'll  see — we'll  see." 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  placed  the 
bird  down  on  the  child's  bosom  and  called 
out — 

"  Brian,  here's  your  present  for  you,  that 
I  promised  you — won't  you  waken  ? — spake 
— open  yoTU'  blue  eyes,  achora  machi'ee,  and 
look  at  the  fine  bii*d  I  brought  you." 

It  was  a  most  affecting  little  incident ;  for 
the  contrast  between  the  fiery  scintillations 
that  flashed  from  the  eye  of  the  noble  bird, 
and  the  utter  unbroken  stillness  of  death,  as 
its  character  was  so  mournfully  impressed 
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upon  the  fair  sweet  featm-es  of  innocence, 
was  indeed  such  as  few  pai-ental  hearts  could 
withstand.  Raymond  looked  awhile  as  if 
even  he  had  been  stinick  by  it. 

"Ah  no,"  said  he,  going  down  to  his 
mother ;  "no,  Maiy,  he  will  never  waken— 
and  then  what  willVou  do  for  Brian's  white 
head  ?  " 

"Whisht ! "  she  rephed  ^  "whisht,  and  111 
sing  you  a  song.  I  have  nothing  else  to  do 
now  but  to  sing  and  be  happy — • 

"  '  Farewell  father,  farewell  mother, 

Fare-.vell  frieuds,  and  farewell  foes; 
I  now  wiil  go  and  court  some  other, 

For  love  it  was  the  causer  of  all  my  woes.  " 

"An'  so  it  was,"  she  said  ;  "  for  I  did  love 
some  one,  I  think ;  but  who  they  were,  or 
where  they  are  gone  to,  I  cannot  tell.  Is 
your  name,"  she  tidded,  her  eye  blazing  as 
she  spoke  to  Eaymond,  "is  your  name 
M"Clutchy?" 

"  Say  it  is,"  suggested  one  of  the  neigh^ 
bors  ;  "may  be  it  may  startle  the  j)oor  thing 
into  her  senses." 

"That's  not  very  likely,"  rephed  another, 
"  for  it  has  startled  her  out  of  them — God  in 
his  mercy  pity  her  !  " 

Eaymond,  however,  adopted  the  first  sug- 
gestion, without  knowing  why  ;  and  said  in 
a  loud  voice — 

"  Ay  is  it ;  my  name  is  Val  the  Vulture, 
that  commands  the  blood-hounds." 

The  creature  started — became  for  a  mon 
ment '  as  if  convulsed — then  j^roceeded  at  a 
sj)eed  that  was  incredible,  screaming  flight 
fuUy,  across  the  dai'k  and  desolate  scenerV 
that  surrounded  the  house.  It  was  vain  to 
piu'sue  her ;  for  there  was  none  there  capable 
of  doing  it  ^vith  success,  unless  Rajinond,  w^o 
understood  not  that  she  had  become  insane. 


CHAPTEE  rSL 

A  Dialogue,  exhibiting  Singular  Principles  of  Jus- 
tice— Soloinon^a  Tracts  and  Trinmph — A  Sinctsre 
Con  vei't — Da  rby's  Views  of  BeUgion — PoU  Doolin's 
Honesty  —  Solomon's  Christian  Generosity  to  a 
Man  in  Difficulty — W Loughlin  and  his  Family. 

The  extraordinaiy  scene  which  we  have  just 
detailed  as  occuniug  in  the  movmtain  hut, 
took  place  on  Saturday  morning  and  about 
twelve  on  the  subsequent  Monday,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  passed  between  honest  Val 
and  his  son,  Philip  the  gi*acefui. 

"  That  was  a  most  unlucky  accident  that 
happened  Harpur  on  Satui-day,"  said  Val, 
dr}'ly,  and  looking  with  a  good  deal  of  signi- 
ficance  at  the  other. 
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"Unlucky,"  said  Phil,  "faith  and  honor, 
my  good  fathei-,  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

"  You  don't,  Phil !  "  rephed  Val ;  "  why, 
what  the  deuce  could  you  deem  moi-e  unlucky 
than  to  be  shot  stone  dead,  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice." 

Phil's  color  went  a  Httle  at  the  bare  notion 
of  such  a  fate  ;  but  on  observing'  an  expres- 
sion of  peculiar  complacency  lurking  in  his 
father's  eye,  it  returned  again,  and  after  a 
little  assurance  settled  down  into  its  original 
bue. 

"  To  himself  certainly,"  said  Phil,  "  it  was 
a  bad  business  ;  no  one  can  deny  that." 

"  But,  my  excellent  sou,  Phil,  it  may  turn 
out  a  very  lucky  incident  for  us  in  the  mean 
time.  He  is,  Phil,  a  wise  man  in  this  world 
who  can  turn  the  misfortvmes  or  crimes  of 
others  to  his  own  advantage.  There  is  Har- 
man  for  instance,  Phil ;  now  I  believe  you 
ai'e  not  excessively  attached  to  him." 

"  I  hate  him  as  I  do  hell,"  repHed  Phil. 

"Very  good — you  hate  hiiu  as  you  do  hell — 
well,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  M'Loughlin, 
his  j)artuer  in  the  manufacto^*}',  and  his  joint 
'essee  in  their  farm — now  I  hate  him  as  I  do 
— ^I  was  about  to  say  the  devil — but  I  feel 
Joth  to  render  that  misrepresented  gentle- 
man an  injustice — that  is,  if  there  he  such  a 
gentleman — which,  with  my  worthy  father,  I 
much  doubt.  Don't  you  think  now  it  is  a 
fortimate  thing  that  we  can  indict  Hannan 
for  Harpur's  murder.  I  really  think,  ano*  it 
is  said,  he  mui'dered  him.  We  would  in- 
clude the  priest  in  the  indictment  as  ac- 
cessory, but  that  might  be  attended  w?th 
personal  danger — and  the  less  real  dange*^ 
we  incur  the  better  for  ourselves." 

"  Faith  and  honor,  father,  that  doctrine's 
worthy  of  an  oracle  —  as,  indeed,  most  of 
what  you  say  is." 

"  But  mark  me,  Phil ;  our  object  is  simply 
his  ruin,  not  his  death.  Let  us  beggar 
M'Louglilin  and  him,  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  country.  No — no — not  the  death  of 
either  of  them  ;  on  the  contraiy,  I  should 
wish  them  to  live,  if  it  was  only  that  they 
might  feel  my  revenge — and  that  I  knew 
they  felt  it.  I  would  not  hang  them  if  I 
could,  for  my  own  sake."  He  got  pale, 
ground  his  teeth,  knit  his  black  beetle  brow, 
and  exhibited  the  diabolical  cast  of  featiu-es 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  whenever  his 
evil  passions  began  to  stir  in  his  heart. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  Phil,  "keep  a  close 
mouth  above  all  things,  for  we  must  proceed 
with  caution.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Lord 
Cumber,  in  whicli,  at  my  private  suggestion, 
he  declines  to  renew  their  leases.  Indeed, 
on  serious  consideration,  I  have  recently  ad- 
vised him  to  grant  no  renewals,  except  in 
cases  where   every   reliance  can  be  placed 


upon  the  principles  of  the  parties.  The 
want  of  a  lease  is  a  veiy  wholesome  resti'ic- 
tion  on  the  conduct  of  our  enemies.  M'Slime 
ojjposes  me  in  this,  because  he  cannot  pocket 
as  much  as  usual ;  but  though  I  cannot  read- 
ily break  with  him,  stiJl,  I  trust,  that  in  a 
short  time  I  shall  be  able  to  tm-n  his  flank 
in  a  manner  for  which  he  is  but  httle  pre- 
l^ared.  I  have  reason  to  think  he  is  tanipor- 
[  ing  with  O'Drive — in  fact  O'Drive  told  me 
I  as  much — O'Drive,  however,  is  at  work  for 
me,  although  honest  Solomon  does  not  sus- 
pect him.  The  pious  attorney,  who  is  be- 
stowing more  of  his  attention  to  religion 
than  ever,  has  got  bitten  by  the  Conversion 
mania,  and  thinks  he  will  be  charged  with  a 
neglect  of  his  gifts,  as  he  calls  them,  unless 
he  can  produce  a  live  convert  actuallj'  made 
by  his  own  hands.  I  accordingly  suggested 
to  O'Drive  to  consult  him  on  some  religious 
scnij)les  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  felt  from 
the  jDcrusal  of  a  tract  written  by  M'Slime 
himself. 

"Why,"  said  Phil,  "are  you  not  awai'e 
that  he  gave  me  three  or  four  dozen  of  them 
for  gi-atuitous  distribution,  as  he  caUs  it. 
Yes,  it  is  called  'The  ReUgious  Attorney,' 
being  a  reconcilement  between  honesty  and 
law,  or  a  blessed  union  between  hght  and 
darkness  ;  by  Solomon  M'Shme,  attorney  at 
law. 

"Which  tract,"  continued  Val,  "was  writ- 
i  ten  for  the  sole  piu-pose  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  religious  world 
I  aforesaid,  more,  by  the  way,  as  an  attorney 
i  than  as  a  Chiistian.     And  a  very  good  specu- 
lation it  proved,  for,  whereas  he  was  then 
j  scarcely  able  to   make   both   ends  meet  by 
mere  professional  rog-uery,  and  dressed  in  a 
I  black   go'wn — which    you   know   he   always 
i  wears  in  comrt — yet  he  no  sooner  threw  the 
j  cloak  of  I'ehgion  over  that,  than  he  advanced 
!  raj)idly — and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is 
now  prira+ely  a  usurious  discounter  of  bills." 
"  Faith  ffnd  honor,   now,  father,    do  you 
tell  me  so  ?  " 

"  It's  a  fact,  Philip,  my  son,  and  what  is 
more — but  the  truth  is,  that  neither  he  nor 
I  can  afford  to  quan-el  Avith  each  other." 

"\\]iy,  father?  what'p  that  'more'  you 
were  going  to  add?" 

"At  this  present  time, Phil,  it  must  b&  se- 
cret— but  it  is  arranged  between  him  and 
me,  that  he  is  to  succeed  Harmau  in  Bele- 
veen ;  whilst  you  are  to  come  in  for  MTiough- 
lin's  holding." 

"  For  which  I  shaU  have  the  pleasure  to 
drink  your  health  to-night,  my  old  boy — 
upon  my  honor  and  soul  you  are  an  excel- 
lent old  cock,  and  I'm  veiy  proud  of  you." 

"  Go  ahead,  Phil ;  no  nonsense.  But  stay, 
are  those  fellows  of  mine  come  yet? — I  shall 
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receive  their  informations,  and  have  Harman  I 
in  the  stone  jug  before  night.  It  is  a  bad  , 
case  of  murder  committed  upon  a  man  in  j 
the  execution  of  the  law,  do  you  see,  Phil,  j 
and  consequently  I  cannot  take  bail." 

"No,  certainly  not,  cajDtain— as  Darby  says,  \ 
certainly  not,  plaise  yovu'  worshij) — ha,  ha, 
ha ! " 

"  Come,  Phil,  keep  quiet ;  it  is  now  time 
that  opei-ations  should  seriously  commence. 
I  have  gained  most  of  my  points,  thank —  \ 
Valentine  M'Clutchy,  at  all  events.  I  am 
head  agent ;  you  are  my  Deputy — master  of 
an  Orange  Lodge — a  Magistrate,  and  write 
J.P.  after  my  name — Captain  and  Paymaster 
in  the  Castle  Cumber  cavahy,  and  you  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  thanks  to  , 
my  zeal  and  activity  in  the  Protestant  cause, 
I  am  at  length  a  member  of  the  Grand  Panel 
of  the  county.  Phil,  my  boy,  there  is  noth- 
ing hke  religion  and  loyalty  when  well  man- 
aged, but  otherwise—" 

"  They  are  not  worth  a  feather,"  rephed 
Phil ;  "  right,  captain — there's  an  oracle 
again."  ; 

"  And,  Phil,  my  son,  what  is  there  wrong 
in  this  ?  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  better 
capital  to  trade  on  than  rehgion  and  loyalty. 
You  know  what  I  mean,  Phil ;— not  the  things, 
if  there  be  such  things,  which  I  must  beg 
leave  to  doubt ;  but  that  principle  wliich 
causes  one  man  to  hate  another,  in  propor-  | 
tion  to  its  influence  over  him." 

"Ay,"  said  Phil,  "just  as  you  and  I,  who  | 
have  not  got  a  touch  of  rehgion  in  our  whole 
composition,  have  the  character  of  being  two 
of  the  staunchest  Protestants  in  the  county."  • 

"Yes,"  rephed  the  father,  "and  in  this  j 
case  the  fiction  is  as  good  and  better  than 
the  tnith.  The  fiction,  Phil,  under  which 
oiu-  religion  appears  is  our  own  interests — 
no,  I  am  wrong — the  fiction  under  which  our 
intercut  appears  is  oui'  religion — that  is  the 
way  of  it ;  and  the  truth  is,  Phil,  that  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  will  go  nine- 
ty-nine miles  for  their  interests,  before  they 
wiU  go  one  for  either  rehgion  or  truth — that's 
the  way  of  it,  too.  However,  pass  that — now  , 
about    Poll  Doolin  and    the    hint  I  gave  I 

you?"  j 

"Why,  you  know  at   that   time  matters  j 
were  not  ripe  for  it.     Don't  you  remember 
telling  me  so  youi'self  ?  " 

"  I  do,  but  I  speak  of  your  present  inten- 
tions." 

"  Faith,  my  present  intentions  would  be  to 
marry  the  gM,  Papist  though  she  be,  if  I 
could  ;  but  as  that's  out  of  the  question,  I  j 
will  now  follow  up  your  hint." 

"  Then  you  had  better  see  Poll,  and  go  on 
with  it.  Are  you  aware,  besides,  that  the 
concern  is  tottering? " 


"The  manufexjtory?  No — is  that  passi- 
ble?" 

"It  is  a  fact ;  but  you  know  not  how  hon- 
est Solomon  and  I  have  been  at  work.  It  is 
tottering,  Lieutenant  M'Clutchy,  and  in  a 
short  time  you  will  see  what  you  shidl  see." 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  "so  far  everything  is 
turning  out  very  fortunate  for  us —but  I 
think,  Captain,  that  you  are  one  of  those  men 
who  are  born  under  what  they  call  a  lucts' 
planet ; — eli  ?  old  boy  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  so  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
see  PoU  Doolin,  and  after  that  pay  a  visit  to 
my  father.  The  old  scoundrel  is  upon  his 
last  legs,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  pay- 
ing him  some  attention  now.  You  are  not  a 
favorite  of  his  ;  so  smooth  him  down  as  much 
as  you  can.  I  don't  myself  expect  that  he 
will  remember  either  of  us  in  his  will ;  but, 
as  he  is  hasty  and  capricious,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  effect  a  favorable  impression  might 
have  upon  him." 

"  Neither  are  you  a  favorite  with  Isabel,  or 
Jezabel,  as  be  calls  her." 

"No,  I  made  a  bad  move  there — but,  after 
all,  what  did  I,  or  rather,  what  could  I  lose 
by  neglecting  her  ?  Did  she  not  succeed  in 
banishing  every  one  of  his  relatives  fi'om 
about  him  ?  It  was  neither  her  interest  nor 
her  inchnation  to  keep  in  with  his  fi-iends  : — 
go  and  see  him,  at  all  events  ;  reconnoiti*e, 
and  report  accordingly— and  now  if  these  fel- 
lows are  come  let  them  be  sent  in." 

Phil  accordingly  withdrcAV  to  follow  up  his 
own  sj)eculations,  and  in  a  few  minutes  oiur 
friends,  who  so  bravely  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  widow's  cabin,  entered  the  office. 

Val,  hke  most  men  of  his  class  and  ex- 
perience, was  forced  to  undergo  strong  con- 
tests between  the  vanity  occasioned  by  bis 
success  in  hfe,  and  his  own  shrewd  sense  and 
acute  perception  of  character.  Whenever  he 
could  indulge  that  vanity  without  allowing  ita 
gratification  to  be  perceived  by  others,  he  al- 
ways did  so  ;  but  if  he  happened  to  have  a 
person  to  deal  with,  whom  he  suspected  of  a 
sufiiciently  keen  penetration,  his  own  sagacity 
always  checked  its  display.  No  man  ever 
puzzled  him  so  thoroughly  as  O'Drive,  who 
so  varied  and  timed  his  flattery,  as  to  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alteination  be- 
tween a  perception  of  the  fellow's  knavery, 
and  a  belief  in  his  simplicity  of  heart.  On 
one  occasion  he  would  exclaim  to  himself  or 
Phil,  "  This  O'Drive  is  a  desperate  knave, — 
it's  impossible  that  he  can  be  honest ; "  and 
again,  "  Well,  well ;  there  is  too  much  sim- 
plicity there,  too  much  truth  unnecessarily 
told,  to  allow  me  to  consider  that  poor  de%-il 
a  rog-ue— no,  he  is  honest."  The  consequence 
was,  that  Darby  flattered  him,  and  he  rehsh- 
ed  it  so  strongly  because  he  did  not  im?gine 
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it  was  intentional,  that  Darby  iinderstood  his 
weak  points,  in  that  respect,  better  than  any 
man  hving.  This,  in  a  country  where  the 
people  ai'e  shrewd  observers  in  general,  could 
scai'cely  be  supposed  to  escape  then-  obsen'a- 
tion  ;  nor  did  it.  Darby's  manner  was  so 
natui'aUy  imitated  by  others,  that  even  the 
keen  and  vigilant  Valentine  M'Clutchy  was 
frequently  over-reached  without  being  at  all 
conscious  of  the  fact. 

\N'lien  the  men  of  the  Castle  Cumber  coips 
came  in,  they  found  their  captain  sitting,  or 
rather  lolling,  in  a  deep-seated  arm-chair, 
dressed  in  a  morning -gown  and  red  morocco 
shppers.  He  Avas,  or  appeared  to  be,  deeply 
engaged  over  a  pile  of  papers,  parchments, 
and  letters,  and  for  about  a  minute  raised 
not  his  head.  At  length  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  exclaimed  in  a  soliloquy — "just 
so,  my  lord,  just  so  ;  every  man  that  scmples 
to  support  the  Protestant  interests  wiU  meet 
no  comitenance  from  you  ; —  *  nor  shall  he, 
]Mi'.  IM'Clutchy,  from  you,  as  my  representa- 
tive,'you  add — 'and  I  beg  you'" — he  went 
on  to  read  a  few  hues  further — "  '  to  transmit 
me  the  names  and  capacities  of  aU  those  who 
ai'e  duly  active  on  my  property'  in  suj^press- 
ing  disturbance,  convicting  criminals,  and 
presei*\'ing  the  peace  ;  especially  those  who 
ai'e  remarkable  for  loyal  and  constitutional 
principles  ;  such  are  the  men  we  will  cherish, 
such  are  the  men  we  must  and  ought  to 
serve."  It  is  very  true,  my  lord,  it  is  very 
true  indeed,  and — '  oh  !  my  fi'iends,  I  beg 
your  pardon  !  I  hadn't  noticed  you — oh,  dear 
me  !  how  is  this  ?  why  I  didn't  imagine  you 
had  been  so  sadly  abused  as  aU  this  comes 
to — this  is  dreadful,  and  all  in  resisting  the 
king's  waiTant  against  the  murderer.  But 
how  did  it  hajDpen  that  this  Harman  mur- 
dered our  poor  fi'iend  Harpur  ?  " 

"  Hai-pur  is  done  for,  captain,  sure  enough  ; 
there's  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  WeU,  it's  one  comfort  that  we  Hve  in  a 
country  where  there  is  justice,  my  friends. 
Of  course  you  wiU  prosecute  him  for  this 
diabohcal  murder ;  I  sent  for  you  to  receive 
yoiu-  informations,  and  we  shall  lodge  him  in 
gaol  before  niglit." 

"I  would  rather  prosecute  that  Black- 
guard Rimon-a-hattha,"  said  a  man,  whose 
head  was  awfully  swollen,  and  bound  up  with 
a  handkerchief,  "Eimon,  Captain,  is  the 
greatest  I'ascal  of  the  two — he  is,  by,  Japxu-s." 

"  Yes,  but  is  he  not  an  idiot,  Johnston  ? 
In  point  of  law  he  is  only  a  fiction,  and  can- 
not be  prosecuted." 

"  Fiction,  Captain !  Sowl,  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  a  fiction — but  if  I'm  guessin' 
proj)erly,  hell  to  the  much  of  it  was  in  his 
blows — look  at  how  my  head  is,  and  I  wish 
you  could  see  my  ribs,  plase  your  worship." 


"  Well  but  let  us  come  to  the  most  impor* 
tant  matter  fii'st — and  before  I  go  further, 
mj'  friends  jmd  brothers,  I' would  just  throw 
out  for  yom-  satisfaction  a  few  observations 
that  I  wish  to  imjjress  upon  you.  Recollect 
that  in  this  business,  and  in  eveiy  business 
like  it,  you  must  have  the  pleasure  at  least 
of  reflecting  that  you  have  now  a  magistrate 
who  will  see  that  all  due  care  is  taken  of 
your  interests — who  will  accompany  youi* 
proceedings  step  by  step,  and  see  that  all  is 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Tijat  is  not  partiality,  my 
dear  fiiends  ;  that  is  not  favor  nor  affection, 
nor  leaning  to  you  ;  no,  nor — ha,  ha,  ha, 
leaning /;-o»i  you,  either,  my  friends." 

"  Long  life  to  yoiu'  worship  !  Long  life  to 
you.  Captain  !  You're  the  right  sort,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  M'Dowel,  what  detained  you  from  your 
lodge  on  Thursday  night." 

"I  was  bujang  a  s^jringer  in  Rush  fair, 
and  didn't  get  home  in  time,  youi*  worship." 

"  Well,  M'Dowel,  mark  me, — I  neither  can, 
nor  will,  overlook  neglect  in  these  matters. 
The  man  that  neglects  them  wilfully,  is  a 
man  I  won't  dei^end  upon — and  two  of  your 
neighbors  were  absent  fi'om  parade  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  Now,  it's  really  too  bad  to  ex- 
pect that  I,  or  any  other  gentleman  in  the 
country,  will  exert  ourselves  so  strenuously 
to  sustain  and  extend  oui'  own  j^rinciples,  or 
to  speak  plainly,  to  keep  them  up— to  main- 
tain our  ascendancy, — if  we  cannot  reckon 
upon  the  earnest  and  cordial  support  of  those 
for  whose  sake  we  take  all  this  trouble — upon 
my  honor  it's  a  shame." 

"It  is  a  shame,  Caj^tain,  and  I  say  here's 
one,"  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  "  of 
the  right  kidney.  By  the  holy  WiUiam, 
there  is." 

"  We're  aU  so,  your  worship,"  replied 
Shai-pe,  "and  sure  every  one  knows  it — but, 
plaise  your  honor,  what's  to  be  done  about 
Harman  ?  " 

"  WTiy,  prosecute  him  for  the  mirrder  of 
course." 

"  But  then,"  said  one  of  them,  "  sure  Har- 
man didn't  mui-der  him,  Captain — among 
ourselves,  it  was  all  accident." 

M'Clutchy  seemed  suii^rised  at  this,  and 
after  hearing  their  individual  opinions,  which, 
indeed,  conflicted  verj'  much,  some  positively 
asserting  that  he  did,  and  others  that  he  did 
not,  murder  the  man,  he  began  to  view  the 
matter  in  a  somewhat  different  and  more 
cautious  hght.  He  mused  for  some  time, 
however,  and  after  a  second  and  more  de- 
liberate investigation,  finding  that  there 
Avere  two  for  the  murder  and  only  one  against 
it,  he  at  length  took  their  infonnations,  re- 
solving to  bring  the  matter  to  trial  at  aU 
hazards.     The  warrant  for  Harman's  appre- 
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hension  was  accorJingly  issued,  and  en- 
trusted to  a  dozen  of  tlie  most  resolute  fel- 
lows in  bis  coips  ;  who  so  far  enabled  our 
magistrate  to  fulfil  bis  intention,  that  they 
lodged  bis  enemy  in  tbe  county  prison  tbat 
very  nigbt. 

The  next  morning,  wben  reading  tbe  pa- 
pers, out'  Captain  was  not  a  Httle  surprised 
at  reading  in  one  of  tbem  an  advertisement 
to  tbe  following  effect :  — 

"To  tbe  public — found,  in  tbe  office  of 
Ml-.  Solomon  M'Sbme,  a  Bank  of  L'eland 
Note,  of  large  amount.  Tbe  jjerson  losing 
it  may  bave  it  by  giving  a  proper  description 
of  same,  and  pacing  tbe  expenses  of  tbis  ad- 
vertisement. N.  B. — It  is  expected,  as  tbe 
loser  of  tbe  note  must  be  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, tbat  be  will,  fi"om  principles  of 
Cbristian  s^onpatby,  contribute,  or  enable 
some  Cbristian  friend  to  contribute,  a  mod- 
erate donation  to  some  of  our  greatest  pub- 
lic cbarities.  Tbus  will  tbat  wbicb  at  tbe 
first  view  apjjears  to  be  serious  calamity,  be 
made,  under  Him,  a  blessing  and  a  consola- 
tion, not  only  to  tbe  wealtby  individual  wbo 
lost  tbe  money,  but  to  some  of  our  destitute 
fellow  creatures.  Tbis,  bowever,  is  not  named 
as  a  condition,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion 
offered  from  motives  of  benignity  and  duty. 

"Also,  just  published.  The  Religious  Attor- 
ney ;  being  a  reconcilement  between  Hon- 
esty and  Law  ;  or  a  blessed  Union  between 
Light  and  Darkness.  By  S.  M'S.  Tenth 
Thousand. 

"  Also,  in  the  Press,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
Hsbed,  done  up  neatly  in  foolscap,  and  rogue's 
binding  for  cheapness,  by  the  same  author. 
The  Converted  Bailiff ;  being  designed  as  a 
companion  to  The  Religious  Attorney.  These 
productions  need  not  be  sought  for  with  any 
of  tbe  profane  booksellers  of  the  city  ;  but 
only  at  the  Religious  Depositories,  or  at  those 
godly  establishments  in  Sackville  street  and 
College  green." 

This,  bowever,  was  not  all.  In  a  different 
column  appeared  the  follo^ving  ;  wbicb,  bow- 
ever, did  not  siu'prise  M'Clutcby  : — 

"  Glorious  Tnumph  of  Religious  Truth. 

"  In  another  part  of  our  paper,  our  readers 
will  perceive  in  an  advertisement,  an  addi- 
tional proof,  if  such  were  necessary,  of  the 
strong  integiity  of  tbat  ornament  of  his  pro- 
fession, both  as  an  Attorney  and  Christian,  Mr. 
Solomon  M'Slime.  This  gentleman,  whilst 
lie  devotes  himself,  with  a  pure  and  guileless 
heart,  to  tbe  extensive  practice  which  bis 
high  principles  and  great  skill  have  gained 
him  in  his  profession,  does  not  neglect  tbe 
still  higher  and  more  impoi'tant  interests  of 


himself  and  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  a 
gracious  thing  to  know  that  a  spirit  of  deep 
and  earnest  inquiry  is  now  abroad,  by  which 
biuidreds  are,  under  God,  brought  from 
darkness  to  Kght— from  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bond  of  iniquity,  out  into  the  free- 
dom of  perfect  day.  Verily  there  is  a  new 
Eeformation  abroad  —  the'  strongholds  of 
Popeiy  are  fast  faUing  one  after  anotlier. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Mount-stai-ve-'em, 
tbe  spiiit  has  been  pom-ed  out  most  abun- 
dantly ;  and  tbis  manifestation  is  tbe  more 
gi-acious,  wben  we  reflect  tbat  tbe  dreadful 
famine  which  now  prevails  thi'ougbout  the 
country,  has  been  made  (always  vmder 
Him)  the  precious  but  trying  means  of  briiig- 
mg  tbe  poor  benighted  creatures  to  taste 
tbe  fi'uits  of  a  better  faith.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  equal  tbe  bounty  of  tbat  excellent 

nobleman.  Lord ■,  who  supplies  beef  and 

blankets — Bibles  and  bread — to  those  who 
may  be  likened  to  tbe  multitude  that  were 
fed  so  miraculously  in  the  wilderness — tbat 
is  to  say,  wbo  followed  tbe  good  shepherd 
for  his  doctrine,  and  were  tilled  with  bread. 
'Mx.  M'Shme,  wbo  has  within  his  own  bum- 
ble sphere  not  been  inactive,  can  boast  at 
least  of  baling  plucked  one  brand  out  of  tbe 
burning,  in  the  person  of  Darby  O'Drive,  the 
respectable  bailiff  of  Valentine  M'Clutcby, 
Esq.,  the  benevolent  agent  of  the  Castle 
Cumber  estate — to  wbicb  ]\Ir.  M'Shme  him- 
self is  law  agent.  It  is  tmderstood  tbat  on 
next  Sabbath  (n.  v.)  Mr.  O'Drive  will  make 
a  pubhc  profession  of  liis  faith — or,  in  other 
words,  "that  be  will  recant  the  eiTors  of 
Popery,  and  embrace  those  of  Protestant- 
ism."* The  merit  of  bis  conversion  is  due 
— but  merit  there  is  none — to  'Mr.  M'Slime, 
or  rather  to  his  two  yery  popular  and  search- 
ing tracts,  called,  '  Sj3iritual  Food  for  Babes 
of  Grace,'  and  '  Tbe  Eebgious  Attorney,' 
which  be  bad  placed  for  j^erusal  in  ^'Ii'. 
O'Drive's  bands.  Mi.  O'Drive  now  declares 
himself  a  Babe  of  Grace,  and  fi'ee  from  the 
bonds  of  sin  ;  or,  as  he  more  simply,  but 
truthfully  and  characteristically  expresses  it 
— a  beautifid  specimen  indeed  of  his  simpH- 
city  of  views — '  he  is  replevined  from  tbe 
pound  of  human  fraility — no  longer  likely  to 
be  brought  to  the  devil's  auction,  or  knocked 
down  to  Satan  as  a  bad  bargain.'— For  our-j 
selves,  we  cannot  help  tliiuking  that  this  un- 
doubted triumph  of  religious  truth,  in  the 
person  of  Darby  O'Drive,  is  as  creditable  to 
tbe  zeal  of  Mr.  M'Slime,  as  it  is  to  bis  sin- 
cerity. Encouraged  by  tbis  great  success,  Mr. 
M'Slime,  seconded  by  several  of  oui'  leading 
controversialists,  has  succeeded  in  getting  up 

*  This  expression  has  beeu  attributed  to  Faulk- 
ner, the  printer  of  Swift's  work.-s ;  but.  it  is  much 
more  likely  ihat  it  belongs  to  the  Deai   nim-self. 
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a  polemical  discussion,  ou  the  merits  of  the 
Protestant  and  Popish  creeds.  The  jDarticu- 
lai's  have  not  been  decided  ujjou,  but  they 
shall  probably  aj^pear  in  an  eaiiy  number  of 
our  paper.  In  the  meantime  we  are  author- 
ized by  IShc.  Darby  O'Drive  to  issue  a  formal 
challenge  to  any  Popish  and  idolatrous  bai- 
liff in  Ireland,  to  discuss  xs'lth  him  the  rela- 
tive powers,  warrants,  processes,  triumphs, 
conflagrations,  tmd  executions  of  theii*  re- 
spective churches."  • 

He  had  scarcely  jfinished  this  characteristic 
paragrapli,  when  O'Diive's  knock,  as  usual, 
was  heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  redoubt- 
ed champion  and  challenger  entered.  There 
was  a  knavish  demureness  about  him,  and  a 
kind  of  comic  solemnity  in  his  small,  cimning 
gi'ay  eye,  that  no  painter  could  copy. 

"Why,  you  scoundrel,"  said  Val,  "  j'ou're 
overdoing  the  thing  altogether  ;  is  it  possible 
that  M'Slime  is  such  a  spooney  as  not  to  see 
through  j-ou  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Captain,  you  don't  make  any  allow- 
ance for  my  simplicity  ;  sure  you  know,  sir, 
I  must  gTow  young  and  innocent,  if  I'm  to 
become  a  bahe  of  grace,  your  worship." 

"  But  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  work 
about  discussions  and  such  stuff?" 

"Faith,  sii',  it's  aU  thrue  enough  at  any 
rate  ;  we're  to  have  a  religious  field  day  here 
in  the  Sessions  house  of  Castle  Cumber  ;  the 
whole  thing  is  regulated — the  seconds,  and 
bottle  houlders,  and  all  is  appointed.  There's 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Gammon,  Rev.  Vesu- 
vius jM'Slug,  who's  powerful  against  Popeiy, 
the  Rev.  Bernard  Brimstone,  and  the  Rev. 
Phineas  Lucre,  with  many  more  on  the  side 
of  truth.  On  that  of  Popery  and  falsehood 
there's  the  Rev.  Father  M'Stake,  the  Rev. 
Father  O'Flary,  the  Rev.  Father  M'Fire,  and 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Scorch,  D.D.  Dr.  Som- 
bre is  to  be  second  on  om-  side  ;  and  Father 
M'Fud  on  the  part  of  Popery  and  idolatry." 

"  And  when  is  this  precious  spouting 
match  to  take  place,  you  rascal  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  on  Monday  week  ;  and  on  next 
Sunday,  sir,  I'm  to  read  my  rekintation, 
plaise  God." 

"  But  I  didn't  intend  that  you  should  go 
to  such  lengths  as  that — however,  that's  your 
own  affair." 

"  But,  Captain  ahagur,  sure  it's  on  your 
account  I'm  doin'  it — won't  it  enable  me  to 
get  the  blind  side  of  him  about  one  or  two 
things  we  want  to  come  at." 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  certainly,  that  if  he  has 
a  blind  side  at  all,  it  is  his  own  hj^ocrisy." 

"  Be  my  soul,  and  it'll  go  hard  or  we'll 
worm  out  the  sacret  we  want.  There  is  one 
tiling  I'm  sartin  of,  he  thinks,  now  that  I'm 
turnin'  by  the  waj^,  that  I'm  ready  to  desart 
and  desave  you.  Captain,  an'  indeed  he  says 


many  things  of  you  that  he  ought  not  to 
say." 

"  Let  us  hear  them." 

"Why,  sir,  he  said  the  other  day — ^but 
son-ji  one  o'  me  likes  to  be  repeatin'  these 
things." 

"  Come,  come,  you  rascal,  out  with  it." 

"  He  said,  sir,  that  he  feared  the  divil  had 
a  hard  howlt  o'  \o\x — that  was  tlie  day  I 
brought  him  the  last  letter,  sir — that  your 
heart.  Captain,  was  full  o'  desate,  and  damn- 
ably wicked,  plase  yoxxv  woi-ship,  and  that  ii 
you  didn't  imi^rove  your  morals  you'd  go 
where  there  is — something  about  gnashing 
of  teeth,  yoiu"  honor." 

"  He's  a  doable  distilled  scoundrel,"  re- 
plied Val,  bitterly,  "  and  although  I  know 
him  well,  I  am  determined  stiU  to  know  him 
better." 

"  Double  distilled  ! — ay,  faith,  rectified 
many  degi*ees  above  proof  ;  but  never  mind  ; 
if  I  don't  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  I'm  not 
here." 

"Well,  never  mind  now,  either — give  the 
hypocritical  little  scoundrel  this  letter." 

"  I  will,  and  thank  you.  Captain  !  God 
bless  your  honor,  and  gi*ant  you  '  long  to 
reign  over  us,  happy  and  glorious,  God  save 
the  king  !  amin.'  You  see,  captain,  I've  the 
right  strain  of  loyalty  in  me,  any  how,  ha, 
ha,  ]ia !  Throth,  if  I  ever  change  in  aLrnest, 
it  isn't  among  tlie  yallow  bellies  I'll  go  ;  but 
into  his  majesty's  own  church.  Captain  Val — 
the  brave  church  where  they  have  the  bells, 
and  the  big  blessed  lookin'  bishops,  and  theii 
organs  and  coaches  ;  aye,  faith,  and  whert 
eveiytliing  is  dacent  and  jiutlemanly.  Sure 
blood  alive.  Captain  Val,  beggin'  youi'  par- 
don, what's  the  use  of  a  religion  if  it's  not  re- 
sj)ectable  and  ginteel?  What  signifies  a 
ministher  of  any  religion,  if  he  hasn't  a  fat 
purse  in  his  pocket,  and  a  good  round  belly 
before  him,  for  that  shows,  plaise  your  wor- 
ship, that  religion  is  more  than  a  name,  any 
how ;  an'  ujDon  my  conscience — oh,  holy 
Moses,  Captain  Val,  if  M'Slime  was  to  hear 
me  swearin'  this  way  !  God  ptu-don  me  !  how- 
andever,  but  upon  my  conscience,  it  isn't  the 
religion  that  keeps  a  man  j^oor,  but  the  re- 
ligion that  puts  the  flesh  on  his  bones,  and 
keeps  it  there,  that  is  the  right  one — aye,  and 
not  only  that,  but- that  keeps  a  good  coat  on 
his  back,  your  honor,  and  a  good  pair  of 
breeches  to  his  posterals — for  which  raifion. 
whenever  I  do  mnously  turn  it'll  be — but 
you  may  guess — it'll  be  to  the  only  true  and 
loyal  church  ; — for  when  a  man  can  get  both 
fat,  and  loyal,  and  religious,  all  at  one  move, 
he's  a  confounded  fool  that  won't  become  re- 
ligious." 

This  certainly,  though  not  intended  for  it, 
was  a  true   and   bitter  comment  upon  the 
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principles  of  such  men  as  M'Clutchy,  who 
considered  a  profane  and  hcentious  attach- 
ment to  a  mere  Establishment  as  a  high 
duty,  not  because  that  establishment  was  the 
exponent  of  divine  truth,  but  of  a  mere  po- 
litical symbol,  adopted  by  subordinate  and 
secular  aids,  to  bind  men  of  the  same  p)rinci- 
ples  tog-ether. 

'  "Begone,  you  rascal,  and  confound  your 
dissertation.  Go  and  dehver  the  letter,  as  I 
desired  you,  and  bring  me  an  answer." 

"  Sartinly,  Captain,  and  will  have  an  eye 
about  me,  into  the  bargain.  How  is  Captain 
Phil,  sir,  before  I  go '? " 

M'Clutchy  made  a  motion  of  indignation, 
but  could  not,  in  the  meantime,  altogether 
repress  a  smile  ;  and  Darby,  taking  his  hat 
with  a  kind  of  siirewd  and  confidential  grin, 
ran  out  of  the  office. 

Our  narrative  now  passes  to  the  house  of 
Poll  Doolin,  which  was  situated  in  a  row  of 
cottages  towards  the  north  side  of  Castle 
Cumber.  Her  son  Raymond  and  she  were 
its  only  inmates,  and  the  former  was  in  the 
act  of  replacing  a  hat  among  the  tiixi  Juncta 
in  uno,  which  he  always  wore. 

"  Raymond,"  said  his  mother,  "  now  that 
you've  got  your  supper,  you  must  keep  house 
till  I  come  back." 

"  Must  I  indeed  ? — why  must  I  ?  answer 
me  that,  there  now,  that's  one." 

"Becase  I'm  goin'  out  on  business." 

"  What  business  ?  —  where  to  ?  —  what 
brought  Phil  M'Clutchy  here  yestherdav  ? — 
teUmethat— eh?'; 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  Raymond." 

"Don't  do  anything  for  Phil,  he's  Val's 
son,  that  keeps  the  blood-hounds.  Ah,  jDoor 
Brian,  and  his  white  head — no,  he'll  never 
waken — never  waken — an'  what  has  she  now 
to  look  at !  Mother,  I'd  give  all  the  cocks  I 
ever  had  to  see  him  and  his  white  head  in 
his  mother's  arms  again — God's  curse  on 
Val !  God's  curse  on  him !  I  hate  him — I 
hate  Phil — I  hate  all  of  them— don't  mother  ; 
do  nothing  for  them." 

"  You  foolish  boy,  what  do  you  loiow  about 
it? — keep  the  house  till  I  come  back,  and 
I'll  bring  jon  a  pennyworth  of  tobaccy  ?  " 

"  But  you  will  go  ?  "  said  Raymond. 

"I  must,  you  fool." 

"Veiy  well,  then,  take  it  out  o'  that — 
there  now,  that's  one." 

It  was  now  drawing  on  towards  dusk,  and 
Poll,  assuming  her  black  bonnet,  and  throw- 
ing her  black  cloak  about  her  shoulders, 
sallied  out  with  that  furtive  air  which  always 
accomi^anies  one  who  is  conscious  of  some- 
thing that  requires  concealment.  Her  mo- 
tions always  were  rapid,  but  on  this  occasion 
she  walked  like  one  whose  mind  brooded 
over  difficulties — sometimes  she  went   very 


quick,  then  slackened  her  pace,  and  once  or 
twice  stood  still,  musing  with  her  right  hand 
to  her  chin.  At  length  she  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  Brian  M'Loughlin,  just  after  night 
had  set  it, — she  entered  not,  but  glided  about 
the  house,  waited,  watclied,  hstened,  and 
peeped  into  the  house,  very  hke  a  thief  that 
was  setting  the  premises.  Ultimately  she 
took  her  stand  at  a  particuku-  window  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  where  she  kept  watch 
with  great  patience,  though  for  what  puii:>ose 
it  would  appear  very  difficult  to  guess.  Pa- 
tience, however,  is  often  rewarded;  and  it 
was  so  in  the  case  before  us.  After  about 
half  an  hour  a  light  feU  through  the  glass, 
and  Poll,  availing  herself  of  tlie  opportunity, 
tapped  gently :  at  first  it  was  not  noticed, 
and  she  tapped  again,  somewhat  louder ; 
this  was  successfrd — a  gentle  voice  inquired 
in  tones  more  of  suiiDrise  than  alarm,  "  who 
is  there,  and  Avhat  is  your  business  !  " 
"  A  friend,"  said  Poll. 
"  PoU  Doohn  ! " 

"  The  same,  and  I'm  here  on  a  case  of  life 
and  death.  Could  you  come  out  for  a  stai't 
— three  minutes  will  do." 

"  Certainly  not — you  trifled  vmnecessarily 

with  my  feelings  before — I  will  have  no  more 

t  mysteries.     I  can  raise  the  vnndow,  however, 

:  and  anything  you  have  to  say  can  be  said 

I  where  we  stand."     She  raised  the  sash  as  she 

spoke.     "  Now,"   said   she,   "  what  is   vou'- 

business,  Poll?" 

I       "  Life  and  death,  as  I  said,"  replied  PolL 
■  "  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Harman  is  to  be 
tried  for  murder,  and  that  the  assizes  wiU 
oi^en  in  a  few  days  ?  " 
i       "  Unfortunately  I  do,"  rej)lied  Mar}"-,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  "but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
(  his  acquittal.     Father  Roche  has  been  here, 
who  W£ib(  present,  and  told  us  how  the  whole 
circumstance  occuiTed." 

'  "I  don't  doubt  that,"  said  Poll,  "but  this 
I  tell  you,  and  this  you  may  rely  on,  that 
hang  he  will,  in  spite  of  fate  ;  he's  doomed." 
"Great  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  now  terrified 
girl,  "  you  chill  the  blood  in  my  veins — 
doomed  ! — what  do  you  mean,  Poll  ?  " 

"  M'Clutchy  vrill  have  him  hanged  in  spite 
of  aU  opposition — you  know  his  i:)Ower  now 
— he  can  carry  everything  his  own  way." 

"I  know,"  replied  the  other,  "that  his  in- 
fluence is  unfortunately  great,  no  doubt, 
and  ci-uelly  is  it  exercised  ;  but  still,  I  don't 
know  that  he  can  carry  everything  his  own 
waj'." 

"Do  you  know  what  packing  a  jury 
means  ?  " 

"Alas!"  replied  Mary,  starting,  and  get- 
ting p:Tle,  "  I  do  indeed,  Poll.  I  have  heard 
of  it  too  frequently." 

"  AVhat,  then,  has  the  Vulture,  the  blood- 
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hound,  to  do,  but  to  get  twelve  Orangemen 
upon  the  jury,  and  the  work  is  done  ?  " 

The  tinhapiiy  girl  burst  into  tears,  and 
wrung  her  hands,  for,  however  questionable 
the  veracity  of  her  present  informant,  she 
knew,  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
the  country,  that  sucli  corrupt  influences 
had  too  frequently  been  exerted. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  added  Poll,  "  that  the 
thing  can  be  done  ?  Isn't  the  sherift'  himseK 
an  Orangeman — isn't  the  sub-sheriff  an  Or- 
angeman— isn't  the  grand  jury  Orange,  aren't 
they  all  Orange  tlu'ough  other  ?  " 

"I  believe  so,  indeed,"  said  Mray,  stiU 
weeping  bitterly,  "  and  there  is,  I  fear,  httle 
or  no  hope." 

"Well,  but,"  rephed  PoU,  "what  if  I 
could  give  you  hope  ?  " 

"  You,  Poll,  what  can  you  mean  ?     You  !  " 

"Yes,  me,"  said  PoU,  "poor  as  I  stand 
here  now." 

"  WeU,  but  how  ?  " 

"  Through  them  that  can  turn  old  Val  the 
Vulture  round  their  finger.  What  do  you 
think  brought  me  here — or  who  do  you  think 
sent  me  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  no 
raison  to  like  a  bone  in  the  skin  of  one  o' 
your  family,  and  that  it's  more,  of  coorse,  to 
plaise  others  than  mj^self  that  I'm  here  ;  but, 
over  and  above  that,  you,  ]\Iiss  IM'Loughhn, 
never  offended  or  injured  me,  and  I'm  willin' 
to  sai've  you  in  this  business,  if  a'Ou  will 
sai've  3'ourself." 

"But,  how — but,  how?"  repHed  the  dis- 
tracted girl,  "  only  teU  me  how  ?  " 

"  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  that  can  twist 
Val  round  his  finger,  and  in  this  same  busi- 
ness is  "tt-illing  to  do  so — and  that  one  is  his 
own  son,  Pliil." 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  without  even 
breathing ;  indeed,  she  exhibited  strong 
symptoms  of  disgust  at  his  veiy  name. 

"  He  is  a  person  I  detest,"  she  replied, 
"bej'ond  any  human  creature." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Poll,  "  but  still  he  can 
save  the  man  that  is  to  be  your  husband  ;  and 
that's  what  you  ought  to  think  of — the  time 
is  short  now,  and  the  loss  of  a  day  may  ruin 
aU.  Listen  ]\Iiss  M'Loughlin  : — Mr.  Phil  de- 
sired me  to  say  to  you,  that  if  you  will  allow 
him  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  be- 
hind the  garden,  about  dusk  or  a  little  after 
it,  he'll  satisfy  you  that  he  can  and  wiU  save 
him — but  it  mufit  be  on  the  condition  of  see- 
ing you,  as  I  say." 

"  Let  him  be  generous,"  she  replied,  "  and 
impose  no  such  condition." 

"He  won't  intei-fare  on  any  other  terms," 
rephed  Poll ;  "  he  knows,  it  seems,  that  you 
have  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  him,  and  he 
wishes  to  prove  to  you  that  he  doesn't  de- 
sarve  it." 


Maiy  paused  for  some  time,  and  appeared 
very  much  distressed.  I  fear,  thought  she, 
it  is  selfish  in  me  to  think  of  my  own  feelings, 
or  to  have  a  moment's  hesitation  in  saciific- 
ing  them  to  his  safet}'.  It  is  certainly  a  dis- 
gusting task  to  meet  this  man  ;  but  what 
ought  I  not  to  do,  consistent  with  conscious 
rectitude  of  motive,  to  save  my  dear  Harman's 
Ufe,  for  I  fear  the  circumstances  come  to  that. 

"  Well,  then.  Poll,  if  I  meet  this  man,  mark 
me,  it  is  solely  for  the  j^urjDose  of  striving  to 
save  Mr.  Hai'man's  life  ;  and  observe,  because 
ISIr.  M'Clutchy  is  ungenerous  enough  to  make 
my  meeting  him  the  condition  of  his  interfer- 
ence." 

"  That,"  said  Poll,  "  is  for  yourself  to  con- 
sider ;  but  surely  you  would  be  a  strange  gix'l, 
if  you  refused  to  meet  him  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. That  would  be  a  quare  Avay  of  show- 
ing your  love  to  Mx.  Harman." 

"I  shall  meet  him,  then,"  said  Mary,  "at 
the  stile  behind  the  garden  ;  and  may  God 
du'ect  and  protect  me  in  what  I  purpose  !  " 

Poll  gave  no  amen  to  this,  as  it  might  be 
supposed  she  would  have  done,  but  simply 
said — 

"I'm  glad,  ]Miss  M'Loughlin,  that  you're 
doin'  what  you  are  doin'.  It'U  be  a  comfort 
maybe  to  yourself  to  reflect  on  it  hereaf ther. 
Good  night.  Miss." 

Mary  bade  her  good  night,  and  after  closing 
the  shutters  of  her  room  which  she  had  come 
to  do,  retired  ;  and  with  an  anxious  heart  re- 
turned to  the  parlor. 

M'Loughhn's  family  consisted  of  three  sons 
and  but  one  daughter,  Maiy,  with  whom  our 
readers  ai-e  already  acquainted.  Tlie  eldest, 
James,  was  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty-three  ; 
the  second,  Tom,  was  younger  than  Mary,  who 
then  was  entering  her  twenty-first  ;  and  the 
youngest,  called  Brian,  after  his  father,  was 
only  eighteen.  The  honest  fellow's  brow  was 
clouded  with  a  deep  expression  of  melan- 
choly, and  he  sat  for  some  time  silent  after 
Mary  s  return  to  the  parlor.  At  length  he 
said  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy — 

"  I  wish,  Baymond-na-hattha,  you  had  been 
behind  the  Slievbeen  Mountains  that  bitter 
morning  you  came  for  James  Harman  !  " 

"If  he  had,"  said  Tom,  "poor  James 
wouldn't  be  where  he  is  to-niglit." 

"But  I  hope,  father,"  said  Mary,  in  a 
voice  which  though  it  trembled  a  little,  jei 
expressed  a  certain  portion  of  confidence — ■ 
"I  hope  as  it  was  an  accident,  that  there  will 
not  be  any  serious  risk." 

"I  would  be  sori-y  to  take  any  hope  out  of 
your  heart  that's  in  it,  Mary  ;  but,  still,  I 
can't  forget  that  Val  the  Vulture's  his  bitter- 
est enemy — and  we  aU  know  what  he's  capa- 
ble of  doing.  His  son,  too,  graceful  Phil,  is 
still  worse  against  him  than  the  father,  espe- 
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cially  ever  since  Haitnau  pulled  his  nose  for 
what  he  said  of  Mary  here.  Did  I  ever 
mention  it  to  you  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  coloring  without 
exactly  knowing  why,  "you  never  did." 

"I  was  present,"  said  3'oung  Brian,  "but 
it  wasn't  so  much  for  what  he  said,  for  he  got 
afraid,  but  the  way  he  looked." 

"  The  scoundrel,"  said  James,  indignantly, 
"  well  Brian — " 

"  'Twas  at  the  Ball  Alley,"  proceeded  the 
young  fellow,  "  in  Castle  Cumber  ;  Mary  was 
passing  homewards,  and  Phil  was  speaking 
to  long  Tom  Sharpe,  father  to  one  of  the 
blood-hounds.  '  That's  a  purty  gii'l,'  said 
Sharpe,  '  who  is  she  ?  '  '  Oh,'  says  Phil,  '  an 
acquaintance  of  mine— but  I  can  say  no  more 
— honor  bright,'  and  he  winked  one  of  his  ■ 
squinting  eyes  as  he  spoke.  James  Harman  ' 
who  was  standing  behind  him  stepped  for- 
ward, 'but  I  can  say  more,'  said  he,  'she's 
daughter  to  Brian  M'Loughlin,  and  no  ac- 
quaintance of  yours — and  what  is  more,  never 
will  be  ;  ay,  and  what  is  more,'  said  James, 
*  here's  a  proof  of  it ; '  and  as  he  spoke  he 
pulled  Phil's  proboscis,  and  then  wiped  his 
fingers  in  his  purty  face.  '  Now,  you  cowardly 
scoundrel,'  he  added,  'let  that  teach  you  not 
to  speak  of  any  respectable  female  in  such  a 
tone,  or  to  claim  an  acquaintance  where  you 
have  it  not.'  " 

"Never  mind,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Phil, 
"I'll  make  you  smoke  for  this."  , 

"You  know  where  I'm  to  be  found,"  said  \ 
James,    "  and  your   remed}^   too ;   but   you 
haven't  the  spirit  to  take  it  like  a  man — aud 
so  I  leave  you  with  the  white  feather  in  youx 
caj)." 

This  anecdote  for  various  reasons  dis- 
tressed Mary  beyond  relief.  It  increased  her 
detestation  of  young  M'Clutchy  to  the  high- 
est possible  pitch,  and  rendered  the  verj' 
thought  of  hun  doubly  odious  to  her  heart. 
Her  understanding  became  bewildered,  and  > 
for  a  while  she  knew  not  what  she  said  or 
did.  Taking  a  candle  and  attempting  to  con- 
ceal her  agitation,  she  withdrew  again  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  sat  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  endeavoring  to  shape  her  tumultuous 
thoughts  into  something  of  clearness  and 
order. 

M'Loughlin 's    brow,    however,    after    her  i 
departui-e,  still  remained  clouded.       "jNIis- 
fortunes   they   say,"  said   he,    "never  come' 
single  ;  here  is  our  lease  out,  and  we  vsdll  not  i 
get  a  renewal  notwithstanchug  the  fine  we 
offered — and  to  mend  the  matter  some  good 
friend  has  spread  a  report  that  the  firm  of 
M'Loughlin  and  Hannan   is   unsafe.       Oiu*  ^ 
creditors  are  coming  down  ujoon  us  fast — but  j 
it's  the  way  of  the  world,  every  one  striving 
to  keep  himself  safe.     If  these  men  were  not  j 


set  ujion  us  by  some  coward  in  the  dark, 
there  would  be  neither  loss  nor  risk  to  them 
nor  to  us  ;  but  if  they  press  on  us  out  of  the 
usual  coui-se,  I  fear  we  won't  be  able  to  stand 
it.     Then  poor  Harman,  too  !  heighonee  !  " 

After  some  fui-ther  conversation,  in  which 
it  was  clear  that  M'Clutchy's  and  M'Slime's 
manoeu\Tes  had  begun  to  develop  them- 
selves, Mary  rejoined  them.  Her  counte- 
nance on  her  return  was  evidently  more  com- 
posed, and  impressed  with  a  more  decided, 
perhjips  we  shoiild  say,  determined  character. 
She  had  made  her  mind  up.  M'Clutchy, 
junior,  was  no  doubt  oue  of  the  most  detest- 
able of  men,  but  as  she  knew  that  she  hated 
him,  and  felt  a  perfect  consciousness  of  aU 
that  was  truthful,  and  pm-e,  and  cautious  in 
herself,  she  came  once  more  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  sacrificing  her  own  disgust  to  the 
noble  object  of  saving  her  lover.  Besides,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  uni'easonable  hope  on 
her  part ;  for  such  was  the  state  of  party  and 
pohtical  feehng  at  the  time,  that  wiser  and 
more  experienced  heads  would  have  calcu- 
lated rightly,  and  calculated  as  she  did. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  on  retm-ning  to  the 
pai'lor,  "  don't  be  cast  down  too  much  about 
Harman — I  think,  consideiing  ever^i^hing, 
that  his  case  is  far  from  l.eing  hoj)eless. 
There  is  Father  Roche — as  for  jjoor  Mary 
O'Regan,  in  consequence  of  her  insanity,  she 
unfortunately  can  be  of  no  use — and  one  of 
the  blood-hovmds  are  against  the  two  others. 
Now,  two  to  two,  is  surely  strong  evidence 
in  his  favor." 

She  did  not,  however,  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  gi'ounds  on  which  she  actually 
did  rest  her  hope — that  is  to  say,  on  Phil's 
influence  over  his  father. 

M'Loughlin  was  glad  to  see  that  her  S2)irits 
were  so  much  more  improved  than  they  had 
been  ;  and  so  far  fi-om  utteiing  an_>'thing  cal- 
culated to  dejDress  them,  he  appeared  to  feel 
much  more  easy  in  his  mind  tlian  before — 
and,  perhaps,  actuall}^  did  so. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  who  was  a 
woman  of  few  words  but  deep  feeling ; 
"  K,athleen,  wiU  you  see  that  we  get  a  glass 
of  puiicS — the  boys  and  I ;  there  can  be  no 

harm   sm-ely  in   di-inking   a  ;   but  it's 

time  enough  to  diiuk  it  when  we  see  the 
hquor  before  us.  ^larv,  avounieen,  as  you 
ai"e  activer  than  yowx  mother,  will  you  un- 
dertake that  duty? — do,  avillish  machree." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary  quietly  but  active- 
ly had  the  decanter,  sugar,  aud  liot  water 
before  them  ;  and  Biian,  having  mixed  a 
tumbler  for  himself,  and  shoved  the  materials 
over  to  his  two  eldest  boys,  resumed  the 
conversation. 

"  Come,  boys  ;  are  you  mixed  ?  " 

"  All  ready,  sir." 
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"Well,  here's  that  James  Harman  may 
triumph  over  his  enemies  t " 

This  was  di-ank,  we  need  not  say,  with  an 
anxious  tmd  sincere  heart. 

"Do  you  know  now,"  said  M'Loughhn, 
"  that  I  think  there's  a  very  great  difference 
between  httle  M'SHme,  and  that  Yultui-e  of 
heU,  MClutchy.  The  Uttle  feUow  came  rid- 
ing past  to-day,  and  seeing  me  in  the  held, 
he  beckoned  to  me  : — 

"  'I  hope,'  says  he,  '  that  certain  reports, 
which  I  was  soriy  to  hear  of,  are  unfound- 
ed?' 

"  '  What  reports,  IVIr.  M'Slime  ? '  says  I  to 
him. 

"  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  it  is  not  out  of  idle 
curiosity  that  I  make  the  inquiry,  but  I  trust 
fi'om  better  and  more  Chiistian  motives  ; ' 
and,  upon  my  conscience,  the  httle  fellow 
turned  up  his  eyes  towai'ds  heaven,  in  a  way 
that  would  shame  Father  Eoche  himself. 
Faith,  if  there  wasn't  truth  there,  I  don't 
know  where  you  could  get  it.  '  The  reports 
I  speak  of,'  says  he,  '  touch  the  solvency  of 
yoiu'  hnn.' 

"  '  Able  to  pay  fifty  shillings  in  a  pound,' 
said  I,  not  -willing  to  encoiu-age  the  outcry. 

"  '  I'm  deUghted  to  hear  it,'  says  generous 
httle  Solomon  ;  '  but  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  or  should  it 
actually  be  otherwise,  so  far  as  a  few  hun- 
di-ed  pounds  go,  you  may  di*aw  upon  a  man 
— a  sinner — a  frail  mortal  and  an  unworthy 
— named  Solomon  M'Shme.  This,'  he 
went  on,  '  is  not  mere  worldly  fiiendshij), 
IVIr.  M'Loughlin,  that  promises  much  until 
the  necessity  anives,  and  then  do  all  such 
promises  flee  as  it  were  into  the  wilderness. 
No,  my  friend,'  says  the  warm-hearted  httle 
saint,  '  no  my  friend,  these  offers  are  found- 
ed not  on  my  own  strength,  so  to  say,  but 
upon  those  blessed  precepts,  INIr.  M'Lough- 
lin, which  teach  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves — and  to  do  unto  others  even  as  we 
wash  they  should  do  unto  us.'  He  squeezed 
my  hand,  and  whispered  in  my  ear — '  As  far 
as  three  hundred  pounds  go,  should  you 
require  it,  rely  on  me  ;  but  liarkee,'  says  he, 
'and  now,' — well,  here's  his  health — 'and 
now,'  says  he,  '  and  noAV,'— oh  !  I  knew  he 
was  in  earnest — '  and  now,'  says  he,  '  one 
word  with  you — I  trust — I  hope,  I  may  say, 
that  I  am  a  Christian  man,  who  would  not 
speak  aught  against  my  neighbor  ;  but  this, 
out  of  a  principle  of  Chiistian  kindness,  I 
mil  say  ; — bewai'e  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 
It  is  kno^vn  there ! '  said  he,  pointing  his 
finger,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven — 
'  it  is  known  there  from  what  motives  I  speak 
this.  I  am  glad  I  saw  thee — peace  be  with 
thee — farewell,  and  do  not  despise  or  over- 
look my  services,  or  my  poor  sinful  offers. '  " 


"Now,"  said  the  simple-minded  but  up- 
right and  unsuspicious  man,  "  I  do  say  that 
was  no  every-day  offer.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  M'Clutchy  make  such  an  offer  to  any 
man — for  which  reason  here's  little  Solomon's 
health  once  more,  and  long  life  to  hini !  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

A   Dntiful  Grandson  and  a    Respectable  Orand- 

I  mother  —  Militai'y    Dialogue  —  Disobedience    oj 

I  Orders — Solomon's  Candor — A  Confidential  Com- 

i  munication — Solomon  Dances  the  Swiggering  Jig 

\  — Honest    Correspondence  —  Darby's   Notion  of 

I  Spiritual  Things — Tiro  Religions  Better  tlmn  One 

!  — Darby's  Love  of  Truth. 

We  believe  our  readers  may  understand, 
[  that  although  we  have  ourselves  taken  the 
'  liberty  of  insinuating  that  little  Solomon,  as 
M'Loughlin  called  him,  was  not  precisely — 
but  we  beg  pardon,  it   is  time   enough  to 
speak  of  that  yet.     All  we  have  to  say  in  the 
j  mean  time  is,  that  Solomon's  character,  up  to 
'  the  jDeriod  we  speak  of,  was  not  merely  spot- 
I  less,  but  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  saints  and  sinners  of  the  re- 
hgious  world,  not   only  in  Castle  Cumber, 
but  in  the  metropolis  itself.     Solomon  was 
\  an  Elder  of  his  congregation,  in  which  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  he  took  his  usual  promi- 
nent part  as  collector — raised  the  psalms — 
sang   loudest — and  whenever   the   minister 
alluded  to  the  -mercy  that  was  extended  to 
sinners,    Solomon's   gi'oan   of    humihty — of 
sympathy  with  the  frail,  and  of  despau*  for 
!  the  impenitent ;  his   gi-oan,  we    say,   under 
;  these  varied  intimations  of  Gospel  truth,  was 
more  than  a  sermon  in  itself.     It  not  only 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  congregation  that 
he  was  a  sinner,  but  that  he  felt  for  sinners — 
rejoiced  in  their  repentance,  which  he  often 
did  in  a  nondescript  scream,  between  a  groan 
and  a  cackle  of  holy  joy,  that  alarmed  the 
congregation  ;  but  also  wept  for  their  hard- 
ness of  heart,  when  he  imagined  that  it  was 
'  Ukely  to  terminate  in  final  rej)robation,  with 
such  a  pathetic  fervency,  that  on  many  such 
,  occasions  some  of  those  who  sat  beside  him 
were  obliged  to  whisper — "  Brother  M'Slime, 
!  you  are  too  much  overcome — too  piously  ex- 
cited— do  not  aUow  yourself  to  exhibit  such 
an  excess  of  Christian  sympathy,  or  there  will 
be  many  instances  among  the  weaker  vessels 
of  relapses  and  backshdings,  fi'om  not  under- 
standing that  it  is  more  for  others  thou  art 
feeling  than  for  thj'self." 

Solomon  then  took  his  hands  from  before 
his  face,  wiped  his  eyen  with  his  handker- 
chief on  which  they  had  been  embedded,  and 
with  a  serene   and  rather  heavenly  covmte- 
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nance  looked  up  to  the  preacher,  then  closing 
his  ejes  as  if  in  a  state  of  ethereal  enjoyment, 
he  clasped  his  hands  A\-ith  a  sweet  smile, 
twirling  his  thumbs  and  bowing  his  head,  as 
the  speaker  closed  every  paragraph  of  the 
discourse. 

These  observations  account  very  plainly 
for  the  opinions  touching  Solomon  which 
were  expressed  by  M'Loughhn."  Solomon 
was  at  this  time  an  unadulterated  saint — a 
professor — in  fact  one  of  the  elect  who  had 
cast  his  anchor  sure.  But  as  the  proverb 
says,  time  will  teU. 

That  night  M'Loughlin  and  his  family  re- 
tired to  bed  for  the  first  time  overshadowed, 
as  it  were,  by  a  gloomy  jDresentiment  of  some 
change,  which  disturbed  and  depressed  their 
hearts.  They  slept,  however,  in  j^eace  and 
tranquillity,  free  fi-om  those  snake-like  pangs 
which  coil  themselves  around  guilt,  and 
deaden  its  tendencies  to  remorse,  w^hilst  they 
envenom  its  baser  and  blacker  j)urposes. 

M'Slime  himself  at  this  crisis  was  begiu- 
jiing  privately  to  feel  some  of  the  very  nat- 
ui'al  consequences  of  his  own  oft  acknowl- 
edged frailty.  Phil,  who  had  just  left  Con- 
stitution Cottage  a  few  minutes  before  Dar- 
by's  arrival,  had  not  seen  him  that  morning.  \ 
■rhe  day  before  he  had  called  upon  his  grand- 
father, who  told  him  out  of  the  parlor  win- 
dow to  "  go  to  h ;  you  may  call  to-mor- 
row, you  cowardly  whelp,  if  you  wish  to  see 
me — but  in  the  meantime,"  he  added  as  be- 
fore, "go  where  I  desired  you." 

Phil,  who  possessed  a  great  deal  of  his 
father's  selfishness  and  also  of  his  low  cun- 
ning, but  none  at  all  of  his  abihty,  turned 
back  indignantly  and  rode  home  again.  He 
had  not  passed  more  than  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  avenue  out  into  the  highway, 
when  he  met  Sharj)e,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
cabin. 

We   shall   not  detail    theu'  conversation, 
which,  of  coui-se,  embraced  many  of  the  cir-  i 
cumstances  connected  with  theii'  duties,  ex-  ' 
cepting   a    few   inteijectional    imprecations 
which  Phil  in  an  occasional  parenthesis  duti- 
fully bestowed  upon  his  grandfather. 

"  So,  Shai-pe,  the  fool  Rimon  made  such  a 
devil  of  a  fight  (the  infernal  old  scoundrel) 
— and  took  the  gun." 

"  T\Tiy,  Captain  Phil,  if  he  hasn't  the ; 
strength  of  ten  men,  I'll  never  manceuvre  on  ; 
parade  while  I  live — he's  a  bloody  rascal." 

"  (A  double  distilled  old  scoundrel,  and  I 
wish  the  devil  had  him,) — he's  a  bad  bird, 
Sharpe,  fool  and  all  as  he  is,  there's  no  doubt 
of  that.     What  did  the  priest  do  ?  " 

"  ^Tiy,  youi-  honor,  I  can't  say  that  he  took 
much  part  in  it,  barrin'  once  that  he  went 
between  us  and  the  woman." 

"  He  had  no  right  to  do  that — (the  bias-  , 


pheming  old  vagabond, ) — none  at  all,  Sharpe, 
and  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted." 

"  He  ought,  Captain,  and  will,  I  hope." 

"  But  then,  Shaq^e,  if  we  swing  Harman 
it  will  be  enough,  for  Harman— (he'll  fiz  for 
it,  and  that  soon  I  hope) — is  another  bad 
bird." 

"Oh,  devil  a  worse,  Captain,  but  even  if 
he  escapes  us  now,  we'll  manage  him  yet." 

They  now  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road,  and 
found  themselves  at  a  bridge,  a  httle  beyond 
which  two  roads  met.  On  approaching, 
they  observed  an  old  woman  sitting  on  a 
large  stone  that  lay  a  httle  beyond  the  arch. 
She  was  meagrely  and  poorly  dressed,  had 
no  cap  on,  her  gi-ay  locks  were  only  bound 
by  a  red  ribbon  that  encircled  her  head,  but 
did  not  confine  her  hau-,  which  floated  in  large 
masses  about  her  shoulders,  a  circumstance 
that  added  to  the  startling  vehemence  of 
character  that  appeared  in  her  face,  and  gave 
to  her  whole  person  an  expression  which 
could  not  be  overlooked.  AVhen  they  had 
come  up  to  where  she  sat,  and  were  about  to 
jDass  without  further  notice,  she  started  up, 
and  with  steps  surj^risingly  rapid,  and  full 
of  energy,  seized  upon  Phil's  bridle. 

"  Well !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  saw  you  go- 
ing, and  I  see  you  coming,  but  you  cannot 
tell  me  that  he  is  dead.  No,  the  death  damp 
of  his  blaspheming  carcase  is  not  yet  on  the 
air,  because  if  it  was,"  and  she  tmnied  her 
nose  against  the  wind,  like  a  hound,  "I 
would  snuff  it.  No,  no  ;  he  is  not  gone,  but 
he  will  soon  go,  and  what  a  catalogue  of 
crimes  will  follow  after  him !  The  man's 
conscience  is  a  gaol  where  every  thought  and 
wish  of  his  guilty  life  and  godless  heart  is  a 
felon  ;  and  the  blackest  calendar  that  ever 
was  spread  before  God  was  his.  Oh  !  I  won- 
der do  the  chains  in  his  conscience  rattle  ? 
they  do,  but  his  ears  are  deaf;  and  he  doesn't 
hear  them  ;  but  he  wiU,  and  feel  them  too, 

yet." 

Phil,  who  had  got  alarmed  at  the  extraor- 
dinary energy  of  her  manner,  as  well  as  of  her 
language,  said, "what  do  you  want,  and  who 
are  you  speaking  of  ?  " 

"  Who  am  I  speaking  of '?  who  should  I  be 
speaking  of  but  of  old  Deaker,  the  blasphem- 
er ? — and  who  am  I  .speaking  to  but  the  son 
of  the  ungodly  villain  who  threatened  to 
horsewhip  the  mother  that  bore  him.  Do 
you  know  me  now  ?  " 

"Let  go  my  bridle,"  exclaimed  Phil,  "let 
go  my  bridle,  you  old  faggot,  or  upon  my 
honor  and  soul  I'll  give  you  a  cut  of  my 
whip." 

"No,"  she  replied,  no  whit  daunted,  "no, 
I'm  near  mv  eightieth  year.  I'm  old,  and 
wrinkled,  ancPgray — my  memory  forgets 
everything  now  but  my  own  crimes,  and  the 
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crimes  of  those  that  are  still  worse  than  my- 
self— old  I  am,  aucl  wicked,  and  unrepenting 
— but  I  shall  yet  live  to  pom*  the  curses  that 
rise  out  of  aii  ill-  spent  life  into  his  dying  ear, 
imtil  his  very  soul  will  feel  the  scorches  of 
perdition  before  its  everlasting  tortures 
come  ni^ou  it  in  heU.  I  am  old,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "but  I  wiU  yet  live  to  see  the  son 
that  cursed  his  inothei",  and  threatened  to 
raise  his  sacrilegious  hand  against  her  that 
bore  him,  laid  down  like  a  ti'ee,  rooted  up 
and  lopped — lying  like  a  rotten  log,  without 
sap,  \^ithout  strength,  and  only  fit  to  be  cut 
up  and  cast  into  the  fire.  I  am  old,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  I  shall  live  to  see  out  the  guilty 
race  of  you  all." 

"  Go  to  the  devil,  you  croaking  old  vaga- 
bond," exclaimed  Phd,  raising  his  whij),  aud 
letting  it  fall  upon  her  almost  naked  shoul- 
ders, with  a  force  as  mimanly,  as  it  was  cruel, 
and  impious,  and  shocking. 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  anguish,  and 
writhed  several  times,  until  her  eyes  became 
filled  "vvith  tears.  "My  cup  is  not  full  yet," 
she  exclaimed,  sobbing,  "  neither  is  youi's, 
but  it  soon  wall  be,  you  knew  me  well  when 
you  gave  that  blow  ;  but  go  now,  and  see 
how  you'll  prosper  after  it." 

Shari^e,  even  Sharpe,  felt  shocked  at  the 
cowardly  spirit  which  coiild  inflict  such  an 
outrage  upon  old  age,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  much  less  under  those  which  even 
he  understood  so  well. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  "  if  it  was  only  for  the 
oredit  of  the  Castle  Cumber  cavalry,  I'm 
sorry  that  you  gave  that  l)low  ;  those  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  there  were 
looking  at  you,  and  you  may  t<ake  my  word 
it  will  spread." 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that 
style  ? "  asked  Pbil  in  a  rage,  and  availing 
himself  of  his  authority  over  him,  "  what  is 
it  your  business,  SharjDe  ?  Shai*pe,  you're  a 
scoundrel  for  speaking  to  me  in  this  style — 
damn  my  honor  and  blood,  but  you  are. 
What  do  you  know  about  that  old  vaga- 
bond ?  " 

"  Captain,"  said  Sharpe,  who  was  a  sturdy 
fellow  in  his  way,  "  I'm  no  scoundrel  ;  and  I 
do  know  that  you  have  just  horsewhipped 
your  notorious  ould  gi'andmother." 

"FaU  back,"  said  Phil,  "and  consider 
yourself  arrested." 

"An-est  and  be  hanged,"  replied  Sharpe, 
"  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  you — I  was  in 
Deaker's  corps  this  many  a  year,  and  if  you 
attemjot  to  come  the  officer  over  me,  let  me 
teU  you  you're  mistaken.  We're  not  on 
duty  now,  my  buck,  and  you  have  no  more 
authority  over  me  than  you  have  over  the 
devil — me  a  scoundrel !  my  good  fellow,  I 
know  who  is  the  scoundrel." 


"My  good  fellow  !  Damn  my  honor  and 
blood,  do  you  ajiply  that  to  me  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Sharpe,  "for  you're  a 
cursed  bad  fellow,  and  no  gentleman — didn't 
Harman  puU  your  nose  in  Castle  Cumber, 
and  }-ou  wanted  the  com-age  then  that  you 
had  for  youi-  ould  grandmother — me,  a  scouixi 
drel ! " 

"  I'll  tell'  you  what,  Sharpe ;  is  this  respect, 
sii",  to  j^our  commanding  officer  ?  Sharpe, 
I'll  mark  you  out  for  this." 

"  Don't  3'ou  know,"  replied  Sharpe,  "  that 
two  of  us  can  play  at  that  game  ;  you  had 
better  keep  yourself  quiet,  if  you're  Avise — a 
man  that's  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  nose 
pulled  should  be  very  iuolieusive." 

"  Verj'  well,"  s;ud  gallant  Phil,  "I'll  say  no 
more,  hut — ."  He  then  j^ut  spurs  to  hand- 
some Harry,  aud  rode  oii"  full  of  vengeance 
against  Sharpe,  and  of  indignation  at  the 
contumehous  reception  he  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  his  grandfather. 

Val's  letter  to  M'Slime  was,  as  our  readers 
know,  anything  but  an  index  to  the  state  of 
regard  in  which  he  held  that  worthy  gentle- 
man. As  we  said,  however,  that  gi'ouud  was 
beginning  to  break  a  httle  under  his  feet,  in 
spite  of  all  his  miction  and  Christian  charity, 
we  shall,  while  Darby  is  on  his  way  to  de- 
hver  his  letter,  take  that  opportunity  of  de- 
taihng  a  conversation  between  honest  Solo- 
mon and  Poll  Doolin,  ufion  one  or  two  topics 
connected  with  oiu'  tale. 

"Sam,"  said  Solomon  to  his  clerk,  "you 
were  not  present  ^nih.  us  at  pra^'er  this  morn- 
ing !  You  know  we  do  not  join  in  family 
worship  until  you  come  ;  and  it  is  but  our 
duty  to  take  an  interest  in  youi*  spiritual  wel- 
fare. In  the  meantime,  I  should  regret,  for 
3'our  own  sake,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  falling  away  from  youi*  opportunities  should 
ajDpeai'  in  you.  I  speak  now  as  yom*  friend, 
Sam,  not  as  your  master — nay,  rather  as  your 
brother,  Sam — as  a  man  who  is  not  with- 
out his  own  lapses  and  infirmities,  but  who 
still  ti-usts —  though  not  by  his  own  strength 
— that  he  may  be  looked  upon,  in  some  faint 
degree,  as  an  example  of  what  a  man,  wrest- 
ling with  the  cares  and  trials  of  hfe,  ought  at. 
least,  to  sti'ive  to  be.  To  Him  be  the 
praise ! " 

"I  certamly  overslept  myself  this  morning, 
sir — that  is  the  truth." 

"  Yes,  Sam  ;  sloth  is  one  of  the  disguises 
under  which  the  enemy  often  assails  and 
overcomes  us.  But  to  business,  Sam. 
There  is  an  old  woman  in  Castle  Cumber, 
whose  name  I  scarcely  remember.  She  goes 
dressed  in  faded  black,  and  has  a  son,  to 
whom,  for  wise  purposes  of  course,  it  pleased 
Him  to  deny  a  full  measure  of  ordinary 
sense  ?  " 
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"Poll  Doolin,  sii",  the  old  child-cadger, 
!md  her  tooHsh  son,  Raymond  of  the  hats." 

"  Don't  say  foolish,  Sam  ;  don't  say  foolish 
■—we  know  not  well  what  the  true  difference 
between  wisdom  and  folly  is,  nor  how  much 
wisdom  is  manifested  m  the  pecvdiar  state 
of  this  person.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  what  we  bhndly,  perhaps,  term 
folly,  may  not  be  a  gift  to  be  thankful  for. 
You  know  the  Word  says,  that  the  wisdom 
of  man  is  foolishness  before  God.  Our  duty 
therefore  is,  to  be  thankful  and  humble." 

"  Well,  su- ;  but  about  Poll  Doolin,  the 
child-cadger  ?  " 

"  Cliild-cadger !  that  is  a  term  I  don't 
understand,  Sam." 

"  Why,  sir,  it  means  a  woman  who  cai-- 
ries " 

"  Sam,  hold ;  if  it  be  associated  with 
human  frailty,  it  is  best  left  unspoken.  The 
woman,  however,  be  she  what  she  may — and 
I  know  not  what  she  is — but  that  she  is  a 
responsible  being — a  partaker  of  our  common 
natm-e,  and  is  entitled  to  oiir  sympathy. 
She  is,  I  understand,  in  some  difficulty,  out 
of  which,  it  seems,  professional  advice  may 
help  to  take  her.  I  expect  her,  therefore, 
ftbout  this  time  ;  and  will  you,  Samuel,  just 
stand  at  that  window,  and  when  you  see  her 
approach  the  house,  do  just  quietly,  and 
^thout  noise,  _  open  the  hall  door.  Some- 
thing has  occurred  to  discompose  the  Chris- 
tian tone  which  usually  prevails  in  our 
household ;  and  poor  Susanna  is  going. 
But,  at  all  events,  Sam,  you  are  aware,  it  is 
said,  that  we  ought  jiot  to  let  our  left  hand 
know  what  our  right  hand  doeth." 

"  I  know  the  text,  sir,  well ;  it  ends  with 
— '  and  he  that  giveth  in  secret,  will  reward 
thee  openly.' " 

"  He — hem — ahem  !  yes  it  does  so  end  ; 
heigho !  I  feel,  Sam,  sUghtly  depressed  in 
spirit,  as  it  were,  and  moved,  as  if  somewhat 
of  my  usual  support  were  withdrawn  fi"om 
me." 

"  Here  she  is,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  Very  well,  Sam  ;  please  to  let  her  in  as 
qnietly  as  may  be,  and  then  take  this  decla- 
tation  to  the  back  office,  and  copy  it  as  soon 
6fi  you  can — it  is  of  importance.  We  should 
always  endeavor  to  render  services  to  our 
fellow  creatures." 

In  tlie  mean  time,  Sam  very  softly  opened 
Ihe  hall  door,  and  the  next  moment  Poll 
entered. 

Solomon,  as  usual,  was  certainly  seated  at 
his  office,  and  held  his  features  composed 
aiivA  ^nous  to  a  degree  ;  still,  in  spite  of 
everjiihin^  he  could  do,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion half  of  embarrassment,  and  half  of  the 
very  shghtest  perceptible  tendency  to  a  wag- 
gish  smile,    we  can    scarcely   call   it — but. 


whatever  it  might  be,  there  it  certainly  was, 
betraying  to  Poll,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
that  there  was  still  the  least  tin  ctm-e  imagin- 
able of  human  fi-ailty  associated  with  such  a 
vast  mass  of  sanctity. 

PoUy,  when  she  entered,  took  a  seat,  and 
loosening  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  raised  it 
a  little,  and  without  uttering  a  w'ord  sat 
silently  looking  in  M'Slime's  face,  with  a  very 
comic  and  significant  expression  on  her  own, 

"  No,  Polly,"  said  he,  with  a  serious  smile, 
"no,  you  ai'e  mistaken  indeed — fi-ail  we  all 
are,  I  grant  you  ;  but  in  this  case  I  am  aciing 
for  another.  No,  no,  PoUy — I  trust  those 
days  of  vanity  are  gone." 

"  Well,  then,  what  else  am  I  to  do  ?  I  sent 
the  reports  abroad  about  M'Loughhn  and 
Harman's  being  about  to  break ;  and  of 
M'Loughhn  I'll  soon  have  my  revenge,  by 
the  way — I  and  somebody  else  have  the  train 
laid  for  it." 

"  Polly,  it  was  from  no  unchi'istian  spirit 
of  ill-will  to  them — for  I  trust  that  of  such  a 
spirit  I  am  incapable — but  to  prevent  them, 
by  an  unjust  act,  from  injuiing,  pei'haps  from 
ruining  others.  That  is  my  motive  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  matter  is  under- 
stood to  be  strictly  confidential  between  you 
and  me." 

"  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  M'SHme,  that  when 
there  was  an  occasion  for  trustin'  me,  I  didn't 
betray  you  to  the  world  ?  " 

"  No — you  did  not ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  trust  you  now." 

"  Ay,  and  you  may,  too  ;  honor  bright  ia 
my  motive.  You  remember  the  day  you 
passed  Darby  O'Drive  and  me,  on  our  way 
to  M'Clutchy's  ?  Did  I  pretend  to  know  you 
then?" 

"  You  acted  then,  PoU,  with  gi-eat  and 
commendable  discretion,  which  you  wUl 
please  to  remember  I  did  not  overlook." 

"No,"  said  PoU,  "you  behaved  decently 
enough." 

"  But  observe  me  now.  Poll ;  if  this  report 
concerning  the  firm  of  M'Loughhn  and 
Harman  should  by  any  possibility  be  traced 
to  us,  or  rather  to  yourself,  and  that  you 
should  be  pressed  to  disclose  it,  Avhich,  of 
course,  you  could  not  be ;  but  if  a  weak 
moment  should  ever  come — it  is  best  then 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  put  the  saddle  aa 
they  rather  profanely  say,  upon  Valentine 
M'Clutchy,  the  right  horse  hei-e." 

"  Upon  M'Clutchy !  why  bad  as  he  is,  he 
never  opened  his  lips  to  me  on  this  subject." 

"  But  he  did  to  me,  Poll,  because  it  was 
from  him  I  first  heard  the  suggestion  ;  so 
that  in  point  of  truth  and  justice,  you  ai-e 
boTind  by  your  own  conscience,  or  you  ought 
at  least— to  lay  it  at  his  door — and  that  now 
you  understand  better  " — he  smiled  a  little 
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as  lie  uttered  these  words — "  But  why  don't 
you  get  a  better  boanet,  that  one  is  very 
shabby?" 

"  It's  aisier  said  than  done,"  replied  Poll, 
"  the  poor  must  always  look  poor,  and  will 
too." 

"  There  then,  are  ten  shUlings,  Poll ;  be- 
gtow  them  on  that,  or  on  any  other  purpose 
you  prefer." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  M'Slime,  troth  in  the  ht- 
tle  job  I  did  for  you  at  our  first  acqviaiutjince  I 
found  you — any  way  not  worse  than  another. 
Well,  but  you  can't  desave  me  now — I  see  it 
in  your  eye — you  have  something  else  to  say 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  nothing  to  sipmify.  Merely  a  serious 
foung  person  would  wish  to  remove  for 
change  of  air  to  some  quiet  nook  until  health 
• — which,  indeed,  is  the  chiefest  of  temporal 
blessings,  might  be  recovered." 

"  Man  or  woman  ?  " 

"A  serious  young  woman,  Poll." 

"  I  see,  I  see,  Mr.  M'Slime ;  I  know  noth- 
ing more  about  it." 

"Poll,  listen  -I  shaU  no  longer  withhold 
confidence  from  you  in  this  matter — unfortu- 
nately a  member,  indeed,  I  may  say,  two  of 
our  congregation  have  had  a  woeful  fall. 
He  ranks  very  high  in  it,  and  this  is  an  act 
of  the  gi'eater  Christian  friendship  in  me,  in- 
asmuch as  in  undertaking  the  management 
of  this  for  him,  I  certainly  run  great  risks  of 
euflering  in  my  own  reputation.  I  cannot 
name  him,  for  that  would  be  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  me,  but  you  are  called  upon  to 
perform  the  duty  required,  and  through  me 
he  shall  compensate  you  for  your  trouble." 

"Very  well,"  replied  PoU,  "it  must  be 
done — and  I  can  tell  him  whoever  he  is,  that 
he  could  not  come  to  any  one  tUat  under- 
stands such  matters  betther." 

"  Good  morning.  Poll !  Let  me  heav  from 
you  as  soon  as  you  can.  Peace  be  with  thee ! 
but  Poll,  remember  one  thing,  Harman  and 
the  M'Loughlins  are  going  to  America."  Poll 
podded  significantly,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  moment  she  had  gone,  which  she  did 
by  the  aid  of  Solomon  himself,  who  opened 
and  closed  the  hall  door  after  her,  with  a 
quietness  of  manner  that  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate oil  to  the  hinges  themselves,  he  touched 
the  bell,  and  in  due  time  Susanna  looked  in. 

"  You  rang,  sir,"  said  she. 

"  That  aiTangement  is  made  ; "  said  he,  "  so 
far  all  is  well,  or  nearly  so — go  now."  Su- 
sanna immediately  witlidrew,  the  few  words 
he  said  seeming  to  have  diffused  svmshine 
into  a  face  which  appeared  doubly  serious. 

"When  she  was  gone,  Solomon  laid  his  head 
down  upon  the  desk  before  him,  and  re- 
mained in  tliat  position  for  some  time.  At 
length,  without  at  all  raising  it,  he  began  to 


'  play  his  knuckles  against  the  hd,  with  ft  de- 
gree of  alacrity  which  would  not  have  di^ 
graced  the  activity  of  a  sleight-of-hand  man. 
He  at  last  rose,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  wore 
a  veiy  smihug  face  ;  but  this  was  not  all — 
O  sanctity  !  O  religion  !  Instead  of  going 
to  his  Bible,  as  one  would  imagine  he  ought 
to  have  done,  instead  of  even  taking  up  a 
p.salm-book,  ixnd  indulging  in  a  spiritual 
song,  he  absolutely  commenced  whistling  the 
Swaggering  Jig,  whicli  he  accompanied  with 
as  nimble  a  foot,  and  in  as  good  time  as  i 
he  had  been  a  dancing-master  all  his  life. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "Icoidd  have  done  it  once, 
and  would  hke  to  do  it  still,  only  for  this 
wicked  and  censorious  world."  A  knock  from 
Darby  O'Drive  recalled  liim  to  a  perception 
of  his  gifts,  and  when  Darby  entered  he 
looked  calm  and  serious  as  usual.  Little 
could  Darby  have  imagined,  although  per- 
fectly awaie  of  M'Slime 's  knaveiy,  that  the 
pious  little  man  had  just  concluded  "  a  short 
exercise,"  in  performing  the  Swaggering  Jig. 
As  it  was,  hgwever,  he  found  him  in  a  state 
which  might  either  be  termed  a  i-ehgious 
meditation,  or  an  intense  ajDpKcation  to  busi- 
ness— a  Bible  being  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
brief  pn  the  other  ;  but  to  which  of  the  two 
he  had  devoted  himself,  neither  Darby,  nor 
indeed  any  one  else,  could  guess.  There, 
however,  he  sat,  a  kind  of  holy  hnk  betwf^en 
the  law  and  the  gospel. 

When  Darby  entered,  and  dehvered  the  .bet- 
ter, M'Shme  on  receiving  it  exclaimed,  "  Ab- 
fi'om  my  excellent  fiiend,  M'Clutchy.  Si* 
down.  Darby,  sit  down,  and  whilst  I  am  cast- 
ing my  eye  over  this  note,  do  now,  in  orde# 
that  we  may  make  the  most  of  our  opportu 
nities,  do,  I  say,  Darby,  just  read  a  chapter 
in  this — "  handing  him  over  the  Bible  as  hr 
spoke.  In  the  meantime  he  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Strictly  confidential. 
"MyP^^arM'Slevie: 

"  In  order  that  the  thing  may  be  done  as 
much  in  the  shaj^e  and  form  of  a  matter  of 
business  as  possible,  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  well  for  you,  as  Harman 's  lease  has  ex- 
pu'ed,  to  send  me  a  reguliu-  vaitten  proposal 
for  it— which  proposal  I  may  be  able  to  sho\» 
in  justification  of  myself,  shovdd  anything  un- 
favorable tui-n  up  aftenvai'ds.  Harman's  oi- 
fer  was  just  double  yours,  but  that  is  burnt  • 
of  course  you  wiU  also  burn  this  wlien  yon 
have  read  it.  Your  offer  of  assistance  to 
M'Loughlin  was  well  thought  of ;  and  even 
if  we  never,  I  mean  you,  should  be  j^aid,  you 
are  still  a  gainer  by  two  hundred  pounds. 
Each  has  offered  a  thousand  a  piece  to  liave 
the  leases  renewed  at  the  present  rent ;  you 
give  five  hundred,  very  good,  suppose  you 
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lose  three — that  is,  suppose  M'Loughlin  is 
driven,  as,  please  God,  he  Hhall  he,  to  allow 
you  to  accept  a  IxU  for  three  hundi-ed — don't 
you  see  that  you  are  still  two  hundred  in 
pocket ;  no,  I  am  wrong,  not  two  but  seven 
hundred.  You  can  therefore  well  afford  to 
lose  three  by  the  transaction,  although,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  not,  in  jjoint  of  fact,  losing 
three,  but  gaining  seven,  or  at  least  five. 
Phil  has  also  sent  me  a  written  proposal, 
which  I  will  keep,  but  M'Loughlin's  is  gone 
the  way  of  Harman's,  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence. As  for  the  private  consideration  be- 
tween us,  that  is  only  to  be  glanced  at.  I 
give  you  my  honor  that  Phil  has  tendered 
me  two  huudi'ed,  which  I  will  not  take,  of 
coiu-se,  either  fi-om  you  or  him  until  the 
premises  are  cleared  of  the  present  tenants, 
This  must  be  done  ven,'  soon,  and,  I  think  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  Harman,  who  is  a 
choleric  scoundrel,  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  if  possible.  If  he  is  ti'ansported  it  wiU 
save  us  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  I  shovild 
regret  a  meeting  between  him  and  Phil  very 
much.  Phn  tells  me  that  he  once  pulled  his, 
Harman's,  nose,  and  it  is  very  natiu'al  that  he 
should  bear  him  a  grudge  for  it.  There  is 
haK  a  year's  rent  due  this  day,  and  the  term 
mentioned  in  the  notice  to  quit,  expires  next 
week.  So  far,  then,  all  is  right ;  we  have 
them  in  our  power,  and  can  proceed  safely. 
Parliament  will,  it  is  well  ascertained,  be  cer- 
tainly dissolved  about  the  end  of  ilay  next, 
so  that  we  must  work  double  tides  to  biing 
in  his  Lordship.  There  is  a  de\ihsh  spuit 
abroad,  however,  which  will  occasion  us  much 
trouble  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  you  about 
renewing  the  leases,  notwithstandiag.  It  is 
just  doiag  by  those  who  are  obstinate  and.  ill- 
disposed,  precisely  as  we  ought ;  that  is,  hold- 
ing a  whip  over  their  heads,  and  assuring 
them  that  we  shall  let  it  fall  with  rigor,  un- 
less they  are  agreeable  as  they  ought.  The 
Hon.  Richard  Topertoe  is  in  London,  but, 
betAveen  you  and  me,  it  matters  httle  where 
he  is  ;  you  may  judge  of  what  an  intermed- 
dling fool  he  must  be,  when  he  had  the  pre- 
sumi'tion  to  wxge  his  Lordship  to  come  to 
his  native  land,  and  hve  on  his  estate.     This 

d d  Ribbonism  and  outrage,  in  spite  of 

all  our  efforts,  are  still  increasing ;  I  think, 
however,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  pounce 
some  of  these  days.  I  have  my  spies  at  work, 
and  Iwt  me  tell  you,  that  talk  as  they  may, 
about  its  treachery  and  rascahty,  the  spy  sys- 
tem hx  an  admirable  one  ;  in  fact,  it  is  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  and  cuts  both  ways,  just  aa 
you  wish.  If,  for  instance,  you  cannot  m  1 
Ribbonism  made  to  your  hand,  you  may 
make  it — that  is,  you  can  connipt  first,  and 
betray  afterwards  ;  which,  at  critical  moments 
is  unquestionably  (I  say  this  between  our- 


selves) a  decided  advantage.  By  the  by,  my 
dear  Solomon,  the  force  of  rehgion  must  be 
singularly  strong  and  impressive  in  your  life 
and  conduct,  when  you  have  been  able  so 
wholesomely  to  influence  that  rascal  bailifl 
of  ours.  Darby  O'Drive.  I  have  seldom,  in- 
deed, never  witnessed  so  stiiking  a  change  as 
you  have  produced  in  him  ;  to  teU  you  the 
tmth,  I  felt  a  little  chagi'ined  and  jealous 
about  it ;  but  as  he  owes  us  a  kind  of  divided 
allegiance,  I  must  rest  contented. 

"Beheve  me  to  be,  my  dear  M'SHme, 
"  Yours  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

"  V.\L  M'Clutchy,  J.P." 

To  this,  while  Darby  was  tooth  and  nail  at 
the  Bible,  Solomon  wrote  the  following  le- 

ply- 

"  My  Dear  M'Clutcht  : 

"  I  have  just  read  your  letter  of  this  date, 
and  agi-ee  •s^ith  you  in  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  my  sending  you  a  written  proposal 
which  you  can  show  at  a  futui*etime,  in  order 
to  justify  yourself  should  it  be  necessary  so 
to  do.  I  also  need  not  say  that  your  conduct 
in  destroying  the  proposals  of  M'Loughlin 
and  Harman  was  equally  creditable  to  your 
head  and  heart.  Prudence  and  discretion, 
my  dear  Val,  are  not  virtues  of  every  diiy  oc- 
currence, and  as  to  giving  the  preference  tC' 
a  Christian  friend,  I  do  not  see  how  a  maa 
as  you  are,  with  a  sti-ong  sense  of  religion, 
could  without  injuring  your  conscience  avoid 
it.  What  is  it  after  all,  my  dear  fiiend,  but 
a  spoiling  of  the  Egyjjtians,  as  holy  ]\Iose3 
did,  when  about  to  lead  the  children  of  Is- 
rael fi'om  bondage.  In  that  case  it  was  Avhat 
may  be  termed  in  these  our  days  a  descrip- 
tion of  justifiable  theft,  such  as  many  profes- 
sors of  the  word  do,  in  matters  of  business, 
feel  themselves  warranted  even  now  in  imi- 
tating. It  requires,  however,  to  be  done 
carefully,  and  within  the  freedom  of  the  per- 
feet  law ;  but,  by  no  means,  with  a  worldly 
or  secular  spuit,  otherwise  it  \y\\\  be  depiived 
of  that  unction  which  renders  the  act  a  gra- 
cious exemplification  of  our  Chi-istian  pi-ivi- 
leges,  instead  of  a  departure  fi'om  rectitude, 
which  it  would  be  if  committed  by  an  un- 
godly person.  These  are  distinctions,  my 
dear  friend,  which  I  gi-ant  you  is  not  per- 
mitted to  many  to  make — only,  indeed,  I 
may  humbly  and  feai-fully  say  to  such  as  have 
by  long  wrestling  with  the  spirit  been  able 
to  see  ti-uth,  when  the  inward  eye  has  been 
purged  from  the  grossness  of  passion,  for 
which  to  Him  be  praise  and  power.     Amen ! 

"  I  herewith  enclose  you  the  proposal  for- 
mally made,  and  will  be  ready  to  hand  over 
the  two  hundred  Christian  manifestations  oi 
my  gratitude  at  the  proper  season.     As  to 
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Lord  Cumber  being  a  loser  by  the  transac- 
tion, such  a  loss  must  have  been,  we  ai'e 
bound  to  hope,  shaped  out  for  him  as  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  for  gi'acious  pui-poses.  It 
is  true  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  I  trust  he 
shall  remain  so  ;  but  then  we  know  that 
many  a  blessing  comes  to  us  in  deep  disguise, 
and  that  many  a  dispensation  which  we  look 
upon  as  a  favor  fi'om  above,  is  far  from  being 
so.  If,  then,  it  be  tiaie  that  this  thing  is 
vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  hidden  blessing,  let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  have  been  selected  as 
the  unworthy  means  through  whom  he  is 
made  to  receive  it ;  or  if  it  comes  to  him  as  a 
pvmishment,  still  it  is  our  dut}'  to  reflect  that 
we  are  merely  the  instruments  thi-ough  wliose  I 
frailties,  or  virtues,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is 
visited,  and  that  from  the  beginning  this  and 
many  other  acts  which  a  blind  unenlightened  I 
world  might  censure,  were  ordained  for  us,  j 
in  order  that  the  perfect  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence might  be  fuhilled. 

"  With  respect  to  the  spy  system,  I  do  i 
agree  with  you  fully.     Many  things  must  be  \ 
done  in  secret,  which  the  perversity  of  tlie  j 
world  will  not  bear  to  hear  of  without  com-  I 
mitting  sin.     For  instance,  my  dear  Val,  in  ; 
sowing  your  crop  of  loyalty,  so  to  speak,  it ! 
might  not,  perhajDS,  be  wrong — I  am  sj)eak-  \ 
ing,  now  observe,  with  reference  to  the  cun-  ' 
ning  of  the  serjDent,  which  you  know  we  are  ! 
enjoined  to  have,  and  if  to  have,  of  course  to  , 
use  when  necessary ;  it  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  wrong  I  say,  to  cast  a  tare  or  two,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  om-  friends  and 
fellow  creatures  to  pull  them  out  again.     It 
is  as  it  were,  giving  the  idle  emplopnent,  and 
enabling  ourselves  in  the  mean  time  to  gath- 
er an  abimdant  harvest  into  oiu*  ovni  gar- 
ners. 

"  With  respect  to  Darby,  I  trust,  that  if 
my  unworthy  example  and  earnest  precept 
have  been  successful  in  rescuing  him  fi'om 
the  bonds  of  eiTor  and  sin — but  what  is  still 
more  dangerous,  from  the  damnable  thrall  of 
Poper}'— it  is  not  for  me  to  vainly  extol  my- 
self therefor.  His  conversion,  however, 
wiU,  I  trust,  be  edifying  to  that  interesting, 
but  neglected  class,  the  bailiffs  of  Ireland. 
With  reference  to  them,  I  am  engaged  diu'- 
ing  the  very  few  leisure  hours  that  I  can  steal 
— so  to  speak — from  my  professional  employ- 
ment, in  wi'iting  a  second  tract  especially  for 
their  improvement.  It  will  be  appropriately 
called.  The  Bailiff's  Beacon  or  a  Strengthener 
for  tender  Confidences :  By  their  friend  and 
brother  Christian,  Solomon  M'Shme,  Attor- 
ney at  Law. 

"Verily,  my  lines  have  been  made  to  fall 
in  pleasant  places.  On  yesterday,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  be  appointed  soul  agent  to  the 
Religious  Cosmopolitan  Assurance  Associa- 


tion, being  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Spiritual  Railway  Society  for  travellers  to  a 
better  world.  The  salary  i^Hberal,  but  the 
appointment — especially  to  a  man  of  sincere 
princii^les — is  full  of  care  and  responsibility. 
Allow  me,  my  dear  Val,  to  recommend  you 
and  your  friends  to  purchase  shares  in  the 
Spiritual  Railway  Society — it  is  under  Him 
the  safest  of  all  associations  yet  estabhshed^ 
The  arrangements  ai-e  admirably  adapted  fo3r 
the  objects  in  view.  All  the  seats  are  de- 
lightfully soft,  and  as  somnolent  as  chuich 
pews,  to  which  they  bear  a  close  resemblance. 
The  machine  men,  and  all  those  appointed 
to  situations  on  the  line,  ai-e  mostly  in  or- 
ders ;  but  belong  to  diflerent  denominations. 
The  scheme  originated  in  Oxford,  and  has 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Several  of  the  stokex'S 
are  bishops,  and  the  reverend  feeders  dis- 
charge their  respective  duties  with  sing-ular 
effect.  It  is  hoped  besides,  that  it  may,  un- 
der divine  guidance,  be  the  glorious  means 
of  bringing  Popery  mthin  the  influence  ol 
truth,  whilst  its  enemies — for  it  has  enemies 
— as  who  has  not— its  enemies  assert  that 
whether  it  shall  take  in  Popery,  or  Poj^ery 
take  in  it,  is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  be  de- 
termined. 

"  They  ai'e  also  exceedingly  expert  at  tract 
writing,  which  they  perform,  if  I  may  say  so, 
without  boasting  or  vanity,  very  much  in 
my  own  spirit.  Poor  Susanna  is  ailing — I 
mean  a  serious  young  person  in  our  family 
who  tended  our  little  ohve  branches  and  im- 
derstood  my  habits.  She  is  leaving  us,  and 
I  shaU  miss  her,  for  I  am  one  of  those  per- 
sons, my  dear  fiiend,  who  have  a  heart  for 
— and  I  ti-ust  I  may  say,  that  can  sympathize 
with — my  fellow  creatures,  however  humble. 
Do  you  remember  that  I  once  availed  myself 
of  a  Christian  privilege,  to  mention  between 
us  the  subject  of  family  prayer  ? 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  M'Clutchy,  with,  may 
I  hope,  a  few  of  the  gi-aces  of  my  calling — aa 
earnest  wrestler  against  sin, 

"Solomon  M'Sume.** 

"  Now,  Darby,"  said  he,  having  folded  the 
letter  enclosing  his  tender  for  Harman'a 
farm,  and  handed  it  to  him,  "now,  that  so 
much  is  despatched,  I  trust  we  may  have  a 
word  or  two  upon  a  subject  of  still  higher 
importance.  How  do  you  feel  in  a  spiritual 
way  ? — Are  your  views  as  clear  as  ever  ?— 
are  you  supported — I  mean  inwardly,  foi 
that  is  the  only  true  suj^port  after  all  ?  " 

"  Thrath,  Mr.  M'Slime,  I'm  afeard  to  spake, 
sir,  for  fraid  I'd  say  either  more  or  less  than 
the  truth." 

"  That  is  a  good  sign,  Darby,  but  you 
must  avoid  profane   swearing,  which  is  c 
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habit  joti  contracted  when  in  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  ;  but  you  must  reform  it — or  rather, 
grace  will  be  given  you  to  reform  it" 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  Darby,  "and  that  I'll 
etill  get  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
plaise  Groodness." 

Darby,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  would 
have  given  a  trifle  to  have  had  M'Clutchy  to 
look  at.  Little  did  Solomon  suspect  the 
tnith  to  which  his  convert  alluded. 

"  May  it  in  charity  be  granted !  "  exclaimed 
Solomon,  slightly  twitching  up  his  eyebrows. 
"  But,  Darby,  will  you  be  properly  i5rej)ared 
on  next  Sabbath  (n.  v. )  to  bear  strong  testi- 
mony against  error  and  idolatry  ?  " 

"Why,  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  repHed  Dar- 
by, "  and  you  know  the  best  can  do  no 
more." 

"  Well,  but  you  can  faithfully  say  that 
you  are  utterly  free  from  every  taint  of 
Popery." 

"Faith,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  that  would 
be  altogether  prudent.  Did  you  never  hear 
of  the  ould  proverb,  sir — not  to  throw  out 
the  dii'ty  water  till  you  get  in  the  clane — I'm 
not  sure  that  I  have  a  sufficient  grip  of  the 
new  light  yet,"  said  Darby,  falling  uncon- 
sciously into  his  usual  style  of  conversation, 
"  but,  I  hope  that  by  next  Sunday,  I'll  be  able 
to  shine — an',  be  me  sowl,  if  I  don't,  su*,  it'U 
be  none  o'  my  fawt — divil  resave  the  purtier 
convert  in  Europe  than  I'll  make  when  I 
come  to  know  a  httle  about  it." 

'■'•  Darby,"  said  Solomon,  impatiently, 
"  this  is  really  veiy  trying  to  one  so  anxious 
for  your  spii-itual  welfare  as  I  am.  This 
awful  swearing — I  really  fear  that  some  of 
your  Hght  has  been  withdrawn  since  our 
last  interview." 

"Not  at  all  unlikely,"  replied  Darby ; 
"  but  wid  great  submission,  don't  you  think, 
sir,  that  two  religions  is  betther  than  one  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  by  adverting  to  such 
an  imjDO^sibnity  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  suppose  I  kept  the  ould  one, 
and  joined  this  new  reformation  to  it, 
wouldn't  I  have  two  chances  instead  o'  one  ?  " 

"  Darby,"  said  Solomon,  "  avoid,  or  rather 
pray  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  \ 
enemy ;  for  I  fear  he  is  leading  you  into  a  | 
darker  error.     I  tell  you — I  say  unto  you — 
that  you  would  be  much  better  to  have  no  .. 
religion   than   the   Popish.     You    have   re- 
minded me  of  one  proverb,  suifer  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  another  ;  do  you  not  know,  to 
speak  in  a  worldly  figure,  that   an   empty 
house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant?  why,  I 
looked  on  you  with  pride,  with  a  kind   of 
holy  joy,  as  one  whom  I  had  wi*estled   for, 
and  Won  fi'om  the  enemy  ;  but  I  fear  you  are 
relapsing."  i 

"  I  hope  in  God,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  very  ; 
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gravely,  "that  you  and  he  won't  have  to  toss 
up  for  me  ;  for  I  feel  myself  sometimes  one 
thmg,  and  sometimes  the  other." 

"Ah ["replied  Solomon,  "I  fear  I  must 
give  you  up,  and  in  that  case  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power  to  employ  you  in  a  very  confi- 
dential matter,  the  management  of  which  1 
imagined  I  covdd  have  entrusted  to  you. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  now,  as  no  one  not 
amply  provided  with  strong  religious  dispo- 
sitions, could  be  reHed  on  in  it." 

Dai'by,  who,  in  fact,  was  playing  M'Slime 
precisely  as  a  skilful  fisherman  does  his  fish  } 
who,  in  order  to  induce  him  the  more  eager- 
ly to  swallow  the  bait,  pretends  to  withdraw 
it  from  his  jaws,  by  which  means  it  is  certain 
to  be  gulped  down,  and  the  fish  caught. 

"Ah,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  "I'm  greatlj 
afeared  that  ever}'  person  like  me  must  strug- 
gle with  great  temptations." 

"That  is  an  excellent  observation,"  stiid 
Solomon  ;  "  and  I  do  sujjpose,  that  since  this 
desirable  change  took  place  in  your  hearty 
you  must  have  been  woefully  beset." 

"Never  suffered  so  much  in  my  Hfe,"  re- 
phed  the  other.  "Now  there's  yoiu*  two 
beautiful  tracts,  and  may  I  never  die  in  sin 
I  hojDe,  sir,  there's  no  great  harm  in 


that  oath?" 

"  No  gTeat  harm  ;  but  you  had  better  omit 
it,  however — it  smacks  of  sin  and  supersti- 
tion." 

"  Well,  sir — may  I  never — I  beg  pardon- 
but  any  how,  the  truth  is,  that  ever  since  I 
tuck  to  readin'  them,  I  feel  myself  gettia'  as 
dishonest  as  if  the  devil — " 

"Do  not  name  him  so,  Darby — it  is  pro- 
fane ;  say  the  enemy,  or  Satan,  or  the  temp- 
ter." 

"As  if  the  whole  three  o'  them,  then,  war 
at  my  elbow.  Why,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  days,  I  may  say,  they  have  cleared  me 
out  as  clane  of  honesty  as  the  black  boy  him- 
self, and  it  is  worse  I  am  gettiu'.  Now,  sir, 
it  stands  to  sense,  that  that's  temi^tation." 

"  Unquestionably  ;  and  my  great  hope  and 
consolation  is,  that  you  yourself  are  conscious 
of  it.  All  you  have  to  do  now,  is  to  f)ray  un- 
ceasingly— wrestle  in  prayer,  and  you  will 
ultimately  triumph.  Sing  siDuitual  songs, 
too  ;  read  ray  tracts  with  attention  ;  and,  in 
short,  if  you  resist  the  dev — hem— Satan,  they 
will  flee  fi'om  you.  Give  that  letter  to  Mr. 
M'Clutchy,  and  let  me  see  you  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow — like  a  giant  refi-eshed  -nitl? 
new  strength." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Darby,  assuming  a  more 
serious  look — "  do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  think 
your  words  have  put  new  strength  into  me. 
Somehow  I  feel  as  if  there  was  a  load  remov- 
ed fi'om  me.  May  the  mother  of  heaven — 
hem — I  do,  sir  ;  and  now,  as  a  proof  of  ifc,  f 
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trouldn't  feel  justified,  sir,  in  leaving  you, 
\\iJout  sa,yin'  a  v,ortl  or  two  about  the  same 
j\['Clutchy,  wlio,  between  you  and  me — but 
I  Lope  it  won't  go  fartlier,  sir  ?  " 

'  ■  I  don't  tliiuk  it  would  be  permitted  to 
D\e  to  betray  coutidence — I  humbly  think  so. 
Be  not  afi'aid,  but  speak." 

*'  Why,  sir,  he  has  got  a  dirty  trick  of  sj^eak- 
in'  disrespectfully  of  you  behind  your  back." 

'■  Human  weakness,  Darby !  poor  proili- 
gate  man  !     Proceed,  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

' '  Why,  sir,  if  it  'ud  be  agreeable  to  you, 
I'd  rather  not  be  goin'  over  it." 

'*  We  should  know  our  friends  from  our 
enemies,  O'Drive  ;  but  I  forgive  him,  and 
shall  earnestly  piay  for  him  this  night. 
What  did  he  say?" 

"Why  he  saitl,  sir  —  verily,  thin,  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  it. " 

"  Did  he  speak  only  of  myself  ?  "  inquii-ed 
Solomon,  .with  something  like  a  slight,  but 
repressed  appearance  of  alarm. 

"Oh,  of  nobody  else,  sir.  W^ell,  then,  he 
said,  sir — but  sure  I'm  only  repatin'  his 
Vficked  words — he  said,  sir,  that  if  you  were 
cut  up  into  the  size  of  snipe  shot,  there 
would  be  as  much  roguery  in  the  least  gi-ain 
of  you,  as  would  corrupt  a  nation  of  pick- 
pockets." 

"  Poor  man  !  I  forgive  him.  Do  you  not 
see  me  smile,  Darby  V  " 

"  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  smile  of  fci'giveness — of 
pure  Christian  forgiveness — free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  human  infii-mity.  I  am 
given  to  feel  this  dehghtful  state  of  mind  at 
the  present  moment — may  He  be  praised  ! — 
proceed." 

"  It  is  a  blessed  state,  sir,  and  as  you  can 
bear  it — and  as  I  can  trust  you,  what  I  could 
not  him — I  will  go  on  : — he  said,  besides,  sir, 
that  your  example  had  made  the  ould  boy 
himself  a  worse  boy  now  than  he  had  ever 
been  before  he  ever  knew  you  !— that  in 
temptin'  you,  he  got  new  dodges  of  wicked- 
ness that  he  was  never  up  to  till  he  met  you, 
and  that  he's  now  receivin'  lessons  from  you 
in  the  shape  of  a  convartin'  parson." 

"Ah  !  weU  ! — I  see,  I  see — that  is  an  un- 
christian allusion  to  my  recent  intercourse 
with  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre,  the  respected 
and  highly  connected  rector  of  Castle  Cum- 
ber, and  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Boanerges 
Frothwell,  both  of  whom  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  New  Reformation  movement  which 
is  now  so  graciously  advancing.  Howevei*, 
I  shall  pray  for  that  man  this  night." 

"Sir,  I  feel  much  relieved  ;  I'm  a  changed 
man  widin  these  few  minutes,  I  may  say — 
but  what,  afther  all,  is  aquil  to  a  good  exam- 
ple ?  I  feel,  sir,  as  if  a  strong  hatxed  of  idol- 
aphry  was  comin'  an  me." 


"Idolatry,  you  mean,  Darby?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  what  I  mean," 

"  Where  is  that  letter  of  :Mr.  :M'Clutcliy's 
— oh,  I  have  it.  W^ell,  Darby,"  said  !M'Slime, 
quietly  changing  it  for  another,  "  here  it  is-, 
now,  do  you  see  how  I  commit  that  letter  to 
the  flames  ?  "  placing  M'Clutcliy's  under  the 
side  of  a  brief  ;  "  and  even  as  the  flames  die 
away  before  your  eyes,  so  dies  away — not  my 
resentment,  Darby,  for  none  do  I  entertain 
against  him—  but  the  memorj'  of  liis  ollen- 
sive  expressions." 

"  Sir,"  said  Darbj^  "  this  is  wonderful !  I 
often  heard  of  religion  and  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, but  antil  this  day  I  never  saw  them 
in  their  thi-ue  colors.  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row I'm  to  call,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  sir,  may  the  Holy  Virgin  this  day 
— och,  indeed  I  do  not  know  what  I'm  say- 
in'  su" — Religion  !  well  if  that's  not  religion 
what  is  or  can  be?     Good  mornin'  sir'." 

"Good  mornmg.  Darby,  and  remember 
my  advice — i^ray,  sing,  wrestle — peace  bo 
with  you !  " 


CHAPTER  XL 

Darby  and  Solomon  at  Prayer — An  Instance  oj 
Pare  Charity — Candidates  for  Connemion — An 
Ajrproprinte  Confidence — IJie  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre 
and  his  Curate^  Mr.  Clement — Rev.  Father  Roche 
and  his  Curate,  Father  IP  Cube. 

Dakbt  was  opening  the  hall-door,  when,  as 
if  struck  by  a  new  train  of  thought,  he  again 
tapped  at  the  office  door,  and  begged  pardon 
for  entering. 

"  I'm  in  a  sweet  state,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  a^^i 
would  you  forgive  me,  now  that  my  heart  is 
full,  by  lookin'  at  such  an  example,  if  I  tuck 
the  hberty  of  axin'  you  to  kneel  down  and 
offer  a  Pather  an'  Ave  an' — hem — och,  what 
am  I  say  in'— an'  offer  up  a  wurd  in  saisou 
for  that  unfortunate  blaggard,  IM'Clutchy — 
any  how,  it'll  improve  myself,  and  I  feel  as  if 
there  was  new  strength  put  into  me.  Oh, 
the  netarnal  scouudi-el !  To  spake  the  way  he 
did  of  sich  a  man — sich  a  scantlin  of  grace — 
of — oh,  then,  do,  sir  ;  let  us  offer  up  one 
prayer  for  him,  the  vagabond  !  " 

The  reader  will  perceive,  however,  by  and 
by,  that  Darby's  sudden  and  enthusiastic 
principle  of  charity  towards  M'Clutchy, 
wanted  that  very  simple  requisite,  sincerity 
— a  commodity,  by  the  wa}^  in  which  the 
worthy  bailiff  never  much  dealt.  Indeed  we 
may  say  here,  that  the  object  of  his  return 
was  connected  with  anything  but  religion. 

A  shade  of  feeling,  somewhat  rueful,  sat 
on  M'Slime's  features,  until  he  caught  Dar- 
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by's  eye  fixed  upon  him,  when,  after  rebuk- 
ing him  for  the  terms  in  which  he  proposed 
the  prayer,  he  knelt  down,  and  witli  a  most 
serene  smile,  commenced  an  earnest  suppli- 
cation, which  became  still  more  vehement — 
then  louder — bewailed  his  lost  state — de- 
plored his  keeping  aloof  from  the  means  of 
grace — '"  feared  that  the  example  of  his  old, 
and  sinful,  and  blasphemous  father,  and  his 
most  profligate  mother,  had  rendered  his 
heart  impenetrable  to  all  visitations  of  con- 
science or  rehgion — if  conscience  he  ever  had, 
or  religion  he  ever  heard  ;  both  of  which,  he, 
the  humble  and  sinful  suppliant,  doubted. 
WTiat  then  was  his  state  ?  Oh !  how  could  a 
charitable  or  truly  religious  heart  bear  to 
think  of  it  without  being  deejjly  affected  " — 
handkerchief  here  applied  to  the  eyes,  and 
some  sobs — a  nondescriiDt  sound  fi'om  Dar- 
by, accompanied  by  a  most  pathetic  shaking 
of  the  sides — evidently  as  much  affected  as 
M'Shme. — The  prayer  was  then  wound  up  in  a 
long,  heavy,  dolorous  cadence,  which  e\'ident- 
ly  proceeded  from  a  strong  conviction  that 
he  who  prayed  was  laboring  against  all  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  humble  "mean" 
then  adopted  would  be  attended  by  any 
gracious  result — the  voice  consequently 
quavered  off  into  a  most  dismal  sound,  which 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  echo  back  a  doleful 
answer  to  their  solicitations,  and  accordingly 
Solomon  rose  up  with  a  groan  that  could  not 
be  misunderstood. 

"  You  see,  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "  we  have  re- 
ceived no  answer — or  rather  a  bad  one — I 
fear  his  is  a  hoi^eless  case,  as,  indeed,  that 
of  every  reprobate  and  castaway  is  ;  and  this 
distresses  me." 

"Mr.  M'Slime,"  said  Darby,  "will  you  ex- 
cuse me,  sii* — but  the  thruth  is,  I  never  prop- 
erly knew  you  before."  These  words  he  utter- 
ed in  a  low  confidential  voice,  precisely  such 
as  we  might  suppose  a  man  to  speak  in,  who, 
under  his  circumstances,  had  got  new  convic- 
tions. "  I'll  appear  next  Sabbath,  and  what 
is  better,  I  think  in  a  few  days  I'll  be  able 
to  bring  three  or  four  more  along  wid  me." 

"  Do  you  tliink  so  ?  "  said  M'SHme,  a  good 
deal  elated  at  the  thought ;  for  the  attorney 
was  only  plajdng  his  game,  which  certainly 
was  not  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  new  refoi'mation  men,  who  were  as  sin- 
cere in  their  motives  as  he  was  hypocritical 
ua  his  exertions.  "  And  what  are  their 
names,  Darby  ?  " 

"  I  feel,  sir,"  rephed  O'Diive,  "  that  it's  my 
duty  as  a  Christian,  brought  out  of  the  land 
of  cordage — " 

"Bondage,  Darby." 

"  Of  bondage,  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  spread 
o'  the  gospel.  Their  names,"  responded 
Darby,  rubbing  his  elbow  with  a  perplexed 


face  ;  "  don't  you  think,  sir,  it  'ud  be  betthei 
to  wait  awhile,  till  we'd  see  what  could  ba 
done  with  them  privately  ?  " 

"  No,  Darby,  give  me  their  names  and 
residences,  and  I  will  see,  that  however  hard 
the  times  ai-e,  they  shall  not  at  least  be 
starved  for  want  of— truth." 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  Darby,  "  first,  there  is 
Paudeen  Eafferty,  of  Dernascobe  ;  Paudeen, 
sir,  is,  at  the  present  sj^aking,  badly  given  to 
di-ink,  and  he  swears,  and  fights  mortially, 
too,  the  hathen  ;  but,  then,  he's  in  darkness, 
sir,  yet ;  and  you  know  that  the  greater  the 
sinner  the  greater  the  saint.  If  Paudeen  wag 
dacently  convarted  he'd  make  a  mighty  tine 
Christian  no  doubt.  To  be  sure  he  has  two 
wives,  along  wid  liis  love  for  liquor  and 
fightin' ;  but  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
bring  them  over,  too,  sir  ;  the  poor  lost  cra- 
tm-es,  sunk,  as  they  are,  in  hathenism  and 
vociferation  ?  " 

"Very  good,  I  have  him  dowr.  Darby, 
we  must  stniggle,  however,  to  win  him  over, 
and  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  guilty  col 
nections.     Are  they  young,  Darby  ! " 

"  Two  of  the  best  looking  young  women 
in  the  parish." 

"  We  must  only  see,  then,  if  they  can  be 
rescued  also  ;  for  that  is  a  duty — a  pressing 
duty,  certainly." 

"  But  I'm  afeard,  sir,  it  'ud  take  a  shijo  load 
o'  Scripture  to  convart  the  three  o'  them." 

"  We  shall  try,  however  ;  nothing  is  to  be 
despaired  of  under  such  circumstances,  un- 
less I  am  afraid  the  regeneration  of  that  un- 
happy man  M'Clutchy — (eyes  turned  up). 
Who  next?" 

"  Why,  you  may  set  down  Hany  M'Murt, 
of  Drinnska.  HaiTy's  an  unsettled  kind  o\ 
feUow,  or  as  they  call  him  a  Kake.  It  would 
be  an  active  charity  to  convert  him — and 
that  could  convert  him  for  he  has  as  many 
twists  in  him  as  an  eel — if  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  gettin'  him  to  spake  the  truth." 

"Who  else.  Darby?" 

"  Put  down  Charley  Casey,  sir  ;  and  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you'll  set  in  at  the  con- 
vareion  of  him  while  his  famine  lasts -other- 
wise, he's  a  bitter  idolapher  as  ever  welted 
an  Orangeman  ;  but  against  that,  he  has  the 
stomach  o'  three  men — and  the  best  time  to 
come  at  him  wid  the  gospel  is  the  present. 
Bait  it  wid  a  flitch  of  bacon  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  collop  o'  fresh  meat  on  the  othei*,  now 
before  the  praties  comes  in,  and  you're  sure 
of  him." 

"Any  others.  Darby  ?— but,  indeed,  as  far 
as  we  have  gone  yet,  the  cases  ai:>pear  to  me 
to  be  difficult  ones.  However,  there  is  joy  in 
heaven,  Dai'by,  over  one  sinner — and  surely 
the  greater  the  sin  the  greater  the  joy  and 
the  triumph.     Any  others  ?  " 
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"  Mixrk  cIowTi  Molly  Crudden,  sir — slie 
would  be  a  glorious  catch  if  a  word  iu  saison 
could  fasteu  on  her.  She  goes  by  the  name 
of  Funny  Eye.  The  poor  woman  is  mother 
to  a  Lu-ge  family  of  chikh'e,  sir  ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  no  two  o'  them  goes  by 
the  same  name.  It  would  be  a  proud  day 
that  Ave  could  make  sure  of  her,  especially 
as  Father  lloclie  and  Ah'.  ]\l"Cabe,  his  ciu'ate, 
were  obliged  to  give  her  uj),  and  forbid  her 
the  i^arish  ;  but  Funny  Eye  only  winks  and 
laughs  at  them  and  the  world.  She's  the 
last,  sir — but  I'U  be  on  the  look  out,  God 
willin',  for  a  few  more  desperate  cases  to 
crown  GUI*  victory  over  the  dev — ahem !  over 
Satan  and  the  prie.^t-a." 

"  WeD,  then,  let  me  see  you,  as  I  said,  the 
day  after  to-mo.\'vow,  and  in  the  mean  time — 
peace,  and  joy,  ftr.d  victory  be  with  you ! " 

"  The  saane  to  you,  sir,  and  many  of  them  ! 
Amin — I  p^\ay  the  sweet  queen  o'  heaven 
this  day ! " 

"  Darb}',"  said  M'SHme,  who  looked  upon 
his  minghng  up  reUgious  exjDressions  pecu- 
liar to  his  class  as  a  i^roof  of  his  sincerity — 
"  Dai'by,"  said  he  in  a  low,  condensed,  and 
collected  voice — "  I  said  I  had  the  execution 
of  a  commission  to  entrust  to  you." 

"  But,  su',"  said  Dai'by,  whose  ears,  could 
they  have  shaped  themselves  according  to 
his  wishes,  would  have  ran  into  points  in 
order  to  hear  with  more  acuteness — "  Sii'," 
said  he,  "  I  doubt  I'm  not  worthy  of  such  a 
trust." 

"Perfectly  worthy,  Darby,"  continued 
Solomon,  "  if  I  did  not  think  so  I  would  not 
employ  you — I  have  engaged  another  person 
to  prepare,  as  it  were,  the  way  for  you ;  but 
the  truth  is,  it  would  never  do  to  allow  that 
person  and  the  young  person  of  whom  you 
are  going  to  take  charge  to  be  seen  together. 
Evil  constructions  woiild  most  assuredly  be 
put  on  innocent  actions.  Darby,  as  they 
often  are ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that^  I 
have  partly  changed  my  mind,  and  will  en- 
trust one-half  the  commission  I  speak  of  to 
you."  As  if,  however,  he  feared  that  the 
very  walls  might  justify  the  old  proverb  by 
proving  that  tlaey  had  ears,  he  stood  up  and 
whispered  a  short,  but  apparently  most  in- 
teresting communication  to  Darby,  who  ap- 
peared to  listen  to  a  talc  that  was  calculated 
rather  to  excite  admiration  than  any  other 
feehng.  And  we  liave  little  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  tale  in  question  was  given  as  illus- 
trating the  exertion  of  as  pure  an  instance  of 
Christian  compassion  and  benevolence  as 
ever  was  manifested  in  the  secret  depths  of 
that  true  piety  which  shuns  the  light ;  for 
Darby's  journey  was  most  assuredly  to  be 
made  in  the  dark  and  still  hours  of  the  night. 
On  opening  the  door  a  party  of  thi-ee  or  four 


clients  were  about  to  knock,  but  having  given 
them  admission  lie  went  away  at  rather  a 
brisk,  if  not  a  hasty  pace. 

Darby  having  concluded  this  interview 
was  proceeding,  not  exactly  in  the  directioD 
of  MClutchy's,  but  as  the  reader  shall  soon 
hear,  to  a  very  dift'erent  person,  no  other 
than  the  Eev.  Phiueas  Lucre,  D  D.,  Rector 
of  the  Parish  oTTJasfleTCumber  ;  a  living  at 
that  time  worth  about  eighteen  hundred  a 
year. 

The  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre,  then,  was  a  port- 
ly gentleman,  having  a  proud,  consequential 
air  stamped  upon  his  broad  brow  and  pui-ple 
features.  His  wHq  was  niece  to  a  nobleman, 
thi'ough  whose  influence  he  had  been  pro- 
moted over  the  head  of  a  learned  and  pious 
curate,  whose  junior  Mr.  Lucre  had  been  in 
the  ministry  only  about  the  short  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  INIany  persons  said  that 
the  curate  had  been  badly  treated  in  this 
transaction,  but  those  persons  must  have 
known  that  he  had  no  friends  except  the 
poor  and  afflicted  of  liis  parish,  whose  recom- 
mendation of  him  to  his  bishop,  or  the  min- 
ister of  the  day,  would  have  had  little  weight. 
His  domestic  family,  too,  was  large,  a  cir- 
cumstance rather  to  his  disadvantage  ;  but 
he  himself  was  of  studious,  simple,  and  in- 
expensive habits.  As  for  dinuei-s  he  gave 
none,  except  a  few  fi-agments  of  his  family's 
scanty  meal  to  some  hungry,  perhaps,  de- 
serted children,  or  to  a  sick  laborer  when 
abandoned  by  his  landlord  or  employer,  the 
moment  he  became  unable  to  work.  From 
the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  he  got  no 
invitations,  because  he  would  neither  sing- 
dance — drink— nor  countenance  the  profli- 
gacies of  their  sons — nor  flatter  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  he  dai'ed  to 
j^reach  home  truths  fi'om  his  pulpit,  he  and 
his  unpretending  children  had  been  frequent- 
ly made  objects  of  then*  ridicule  and  inso- 
lence. What  right,  then,  had  any  one  to 
assert  that  the  Rev.  ]Mi\  Clement  had  re- 
ceived injustice  by  the  promotion  over  his 
head  of  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre,  to  the 
wealthy  hving  of  Castle  Cumber,  when  he 
had  no  plausible  or  just  grounds  beyond 
those  to  which  we  have  adverted,  on  which 
to  rest  his  claim  for  preferment?  The 
curate  was  pious,  we  admit,  but,  then,  his 
wife's  uncle  was  not  a  lord.  He  was  learned, 
but,  then,  he  had  neither  power  nor  the  in- 
clination to  I'epay  his  patrons — supposing 
him  to  have  such,  by  a  genius  for  intrigue, 
or  the  possession  of  political  influence.  He 
dischai'ged  his  religious  duties  as  well  as  the 
health  of  a  fi-ame  worn  by  aflfhction,  toil,  and 
poverty,  j^ermitted  him  ;  but,  then,  he  wrote 
no  pamphlets  adapted  to  the  politics  by  which 
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he  might  rise  in  the  chou'ch.  He  visited  the 
sick  and  prayed  with  them  ;  but  he  employed 
not  his  abihties  in  proving  to  the  world  that 
the  Estabhshment  rewarded  piety  and  learn- 
ing, ratlier  than  venal  talents  for  state  in- 
trigue or  family  influence. 

Far  different  from  him  was  his  aforenamed 
rector,  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre.  Though 
immeasui'ably  inferior  to  liis  curate  in  learn- 
ing, and  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a 
minister  of  God,  yet  was  he  sufficiently  well 
read  in  the  theology  of  his  day,  to  keep  up  a 
splendid  equipage.  Without  jaiety  to  God, 
or  charity  to  man,  he  possessed,  liowever, 
fervent  attachment  to  his  church,  and  un- 
conquerable de\'otion  to  his  party.  If  he 
neglected  the  widow  and  the  orphan  whom 
he  could  seiTe,  he  did  not  neglect  the  great 
and  honorable,  who  could  serve  himself.  He 
was  inaccessible  to  the  poor,  'tis  true  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  what  man  exhibited  such 
pohshed  courtesy,  and  urbanity  of  manner, 
to  the  rich  and  exalted.  Inferiors  com- 
plained that  he  was  haught}''  and  insolent ; 
yet  it  was  well  kno%vn,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
this,  that  no  man  ever  gave  more  signal 
proofs  of  humihty  and  obedience  to  those 
who  held  patronage  over  him.  It  mattered 
Httle,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  virtues  for 
the  sick,  or  poverty-stricken,  in  private  life, 
when  he  possessed  so  many  excellent  ones 
for  those  in  Avhose  eyes  it  was  worth  while  to 
be  vu'tuous  as  a  pubhc  man. 

Mr.  Lucre,  possessing  high  political  con- 
nection, and  ■\vithal  affecting  to  be  very  reli- 
gious, presented  singular  points  of  character 
for  observation.  He  was  a  great  dicijDhna- 
rian  in  theory,  and  rendered  it  imperative  on 
his  poor  overworn  cui'ate  to  be  so  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  being  always  engaged  in  the  piu*- 
suit  of  some  ecclesiastical  windfall,  he  conse- 
quently sjDent  most  of  his  time,  and  of  his 
money,  either  in  our  own  metropolis  or 
London — but  principally  in  the  latter.  He 
did  not,  however,  leave  either  his  discipline 
or  his  devotion  as  a  pubhc  man  behind  him. 
In  Dubhn,  he  was  practical  in  worshipping 
the  Lord  Lieutenant — and  in  London,  the 
King  ;  whilst  his  curate  was  only  worship- 
ping God  in  the  country.  The  result  of  his 
better  sense  and  more  seasonable  piety  soon 
became  evident,  on  his  part,  in  the  shape  of 
an  appointment  to  a  second  living  ;  and  that 
of  his  cui'ate,  in  obscurity,  poverty,  and  that 
useless  gift,  a  good  conscience. 

We  have  said  that  INIr.  Lucre  was  not 
pious  ;  yet  we  are  far  from  saying  that  he 
had  not  aU  the  credit  of  piety.  His  name,  in 
fact,  was  always  conspicuous  among  the  most 
bountiful  contributors  to  the  rehgious  socie- 
ties. Indeed  he  looked  upon  most  of  them 
as  excellent  auxiharies  to  the  cold  and  scanty 


labors  of  those  wordly-minded  or  indolent 
pastors,  who  think,  when  they  have  furnished 
every  family  in  the  parish  with  a  Bible  and  a 
sheaf  of  tracts,  that  they  have  done  their 
duty.  jNIr.  Lucre,  consequently,  bore  an  ex- 
ceUent  character  everywhere  but  among  tlio 
poor,  sick,  and  indigent  of  liis  two  large  par-' 
ishes  ;  and  if  a  eulogium  had  been  called  for 
on  him,  he  would  have  received  an  admirable 
one  from  the  societies  to  whose  funds  he 
contributed,  from  the  gentry  of  his  respec- 
tive parishes,  and  from  the  grand  juries  of 
the  tAvo  counties  in  which  tliey  were  situ- 
ated. 

What  more  than  this  could  be  expected  ? 
Here  was  ample  testimony  for  those  who  re- 
quired it,  to  establish  the  zeal,  efficiency,  tal- 
ents, mtegi'ity,  charity  and  piety  of  that  wor- 
thy and  useful  minister  of  God — the  Rev. 
Phineas  Lucre,  D.D. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  virtues  Avhich  be- 
longed to  this  gentleman.  His  claims  for 
preferment  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  strong ; 
and  when  we  mention  the  political  influence 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  his  wife's  power- 
ful connections,  added  to  his  able  pamphlets, 
and  the  great  mass  of  sound  information  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  country,  which  in 
the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties,  he  com- 
municated from  time  to  time  to  the  goves'ii- 
ment  of  the  day — we  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  wealthy  and  pious 
Establishment,  ^vliicli  the  Irish  Church  then 
was.  Still,  in  fact,  we  cannot  stoj)  here,  for 
in  good  truth  IMi-.  Lucre  had  yet  stronger 
claims  for  preferment  than  any  we  have  yet 
mentioned.  He  did  not  stand  in  need  of  it. 
In  addition  to  a  large  dowTy  received  -with 
his  wife,  he  possessed  a  private  fortune  of 
fourteen  hundi'ed  pounds  per  annum,  with 
which,  joined  to  his  two  large  livings,  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  out  a  very  primitive  and 
aj)ostolic  equijDage,  such  as  would  have  made 
the  hearts  of  the  Apostles  rejoice  in  reflect- 
ing, that  so  many  new  virtues  -were  to  spring 
up  in  the  progress  of  society  from  the  lowly 
religion  they  established. 

Such  is  a  pretty  fuU  sketch  of  a  large  class 
which  existed  at  a  former  period  in  the  Es- 
tabhshed  Church  of  Ireland.  ]\li-.  Lucre 
was,  besides,  what  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  that  which  is  called  modem 
sanctity  or  saintship,  being  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Tory  and  High  Churchman,  and  one 
of  the  Evangelical. 

In  the  same  parish  of  Castle  Cumber  re- 
sided two  other  clergjTnan  of  a  different 
creed  and  character  ;  the  Rev.  James  Roche, 
the  venerable  parish  priest,  was  one  of  those 
admirable  pastors  whose  hves  are  the  most 
touching    and    beautiful    exponent  of    the 
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Christian  faith.     In  this  amiable  man  were 
combined  all  these  primitive  virtues  which 
ai'e  so  suitable,  and,  we  may  add,  necessary, 
to  those  who  ai-e  called  upon  to  minjifle  with  j 
tlie  cares  and  affections,  joys  and  sufferings,  ! 
of  an  humble  people.     Without  pride,  be-  ' 
yond  the  serene  simplicity  which  belonged 
to  his  office,  he  yet  possessed  the  power  of 
engaging  the  affections  and  respect  of  all 
who  kncAV  him,  whether  high  or  low.     With  j 
the  poor,  and  those  entrusted  to  his  spiritual 
chai'ge,  were  all  his  symijathies,  both  •^s,  a 
man  and  a  pa.stor.     His,  indeed,  was  no  idle 
chai'ge,  nor  idly,  nor  with  coldness  or  j^ride, 
were  its  duties  entered  upon  or  performed. 
His  little  piu-se  and  small  means  were  less 
his  own  than  the  property  of  the  poor  around 
him  ;  his  eye  was  vigilant  of  want  and  of  sor- 
row, of  crime  and  frailty — aiid  wherever  the 
painful  rebuke,  the  humble  and  the  consol- 
ing word  was  necessary,  there  stood   he  to 
administer  it.     Such  was  Father  Eoche,  as 
the  pastor  of  a  large  but  poor  flock,  who  had 
few  sympathies  to  expect,  save  those  which 
this  venerable  man  was  able  to  afford  them. 
Very  different  from   him,   on   the   other 
hand,    was    his    ciu'ate,    the    Rev.    Patrick 
M'Cabe,  or  MTlail,  as  he  was  nicknamed  by 
the  Orangemen  of  the  parish,  in  consequence 
of  a  very  un.saeerdotal  tendency  to  use  the 
horsewhijj,  as   a   lant  resource,  especially  in 
cases  where  reason  and  the  influence  of  ar- 
gument failed.     He  was  a  powerful  young 
man,  in  point  of  j)hysical  strength,  but   as 
his  temj^erment  was  hot  and  choleric,  the 
consciousness  of  this  strength  often  led  him, 
under  its  iripulse,  in  desperate  cases,  to  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  which,  after  all,  ijo  man 
more  than  himself  subsequently  regretted. 
Zealous  he  unquestionably  was,  but  beyond 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian moderation.     I   know  not   how  it  hap- 
pened, but  the  Orangeman  hated  him  with 
an  intensity  of  detestation,  wliich,  ho\vever, 
he  paid  back  to  them   tenfold.      His  vast 
strength,  which  had  been  much  improved  by 
a  strong  relish  for  athletic  exercises,  at  which 
he  was  unrivaled,  when  joined  to  a  naturally 
courageous    and    combative    temperament, 
often  prompted  him  to  manifest,  in  cases  of 
self-defence,  the  possession  of  powers  which 
they  feared  to  cjdl  into  exercise.     This  dis- 
position, howeA  er,  which,  after   all,  was   not 
so  unnatural,  he  properly  restrained  and  kept 
in  subjection  ;  but,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  it,  he  c^ertainly  did  popper  them,  in  his 
polemical   discoiu-ses,  with   a  vehemence  of 
abuse,  which,  unquestionably,  they  deserved 
at  his  hands — and  got.     With  the  exception 
of  too  much  zeal  in  rcHgious  matters,  his 
conduct  was,  in  every  other  respect,  con*ect 
and  proper. 


To  i-eturn  now  to  Darby,  whose  steps  have 
been  directed,  not  exactly  towards  Constitu- 
tion Cottage,  but  towards  the  spacious  glebe- 
house  of  the  llev.  Phineas  Lucre,  which 
brought  him  about  a  mile  or  two  out  of  his 
way.  The  fact  is  he  was  beginning  to  tire  of 
M'Slime,  who,  whenever  he  had  occasion  for 
his  services,  was  certain  to  shear  him  of  his 
fees  on  the  one  hand  precisely  as  M'Clutchy 
did  on  the  otlier.  The  change  of  agents  wjis 
consequently  of  no  advantage  to  him,  as  he 
had  cxj)ected  it  would  be  ;  for  such  was  the 
rapacity  of  the  two  harj^ies  that  each  of  them 
took  as  much  as  they  covxld  out  of  the  unfor- 
tunate tenants,  and  left  Darby  little  to  com- 
fort himself,  with  the  exception  of  what  he 
got  by  their  virtuous  example,  an  example 
which  he  was  exceedingly  apt  to  follow,  if  not 
to  exceed.  For  this  reason  he  detested  them 
both,  and  consequently  felt  a  natural  anxiety 
to  set  them  together  by  the  ears  whenever 
he  tliought  the  j^roj^er  occasion  for  it  should 
arrive.  Now,  an  event  had  taken  place  the 
very  day  before  this,  which  opened  up  to  his 
mind  a  new  plan  of  operations  altogether. 
This  was  the  death  of  the  under  gaoler  of 
Castle  Cumber.  Darby  began  to  think  of 
this  as  a  good  speculation,  should  it  succeed  ; 
but  alas  !  upon  second  reflection  there  stood 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  his  way.  He 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  so  far  as  he  was  any- 
thing ;  and  this  being  a  situation  of  too  muc;h 
trust  and  confidence  at  the  period  to  be  given 
to  any  one  of  that  pei-suasion,  he  knew  he 
he  could  not  obtain  it.  Well,  but  here  again 
he  was  fortunate,  and  not  without  the  pros- 
pect of  some  consolation.  The  extraordinary 
movement  in  tlie  religious  world,  called  the 
New  Reformation,  had  just  then  set  in  with 
a  livehuess  of  judgment,  and  a  celerity  of 
conversion  among  the  lower  classes  of  Roman 
Catholics,  which  scarcely  anybody  could  un- 
derstand. The  saints,  however,  or  evangeli- 
cal jDai'ty,  headed  by  an  animable,  benevolent, 
but  somewhat  credulous  nobleman,  on  Avhose 
property  the  movement  first  commenced,  as- 
cribed this  extraordinaiy  conversion  alto- 
gether to  themselves. 

The  season  to  be  sure  in  which  it  occurred 
was  one  of  unprecedented  destitution  and 
famine.  Fuel  was  both  scarce  and  bad — the 
preceding  crops  had  failed,  and  food  was  not 
only  of  a  deleterious  quality,  l>ut  scarcely  to 
be  procured  at  all.  The  winter,  too,  was  wet 
and  stormy,  and  the  deluges  of  rain  daily  and 
incessant.  In  fact,  cold,  and  nakedness,  and 
hunger  met  together  in  almost  ever}'  house 
and  eveiy  cabin,  with  the  ex(!eption  of  those 
of  the  farmers  alone,  who,  by  the  way,  most- 
ly held  land  upon  a  very  small  scale.  In  this 
district,  then,  and  in  such  a  period  of  caLua- 
ity,  and  misery,  and  utter  famine,  did  the 
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movement  called  the  New  Reformation  origi- 
nate. 

"  Sure,  blood  alive,"  thought  Darby,  "  now 
that  every  one's  turnin,  there's  no  harm  to 
have  a  tlmal  at  it  myself ;  I  can  become  as 
good  a  Prodestan  as  most  o'  them  in  four  and 
twenty  houi's,  and  stand  a  chance  of  the  Jaol- 
ership  for  my  j)ains.  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Lucre, 
who  is  a  gentleman  at  any  rate,  and  allow 
him  to  think  he  has  the  convai'tin'  o'  me. 
Well,"  he  proceeded,  with  a  chuckle,  "  it's 
one  comfort,  divil  a  much  religion  I  have  to 
lose  ;  and  another,  that  the  divil  a  much  I 
have  to  gain  in  exchange  ;  and  now,"  he 
went  on,  "there's  little  Solomon  thinks  I 
did'nt  see  him  burnin'  the  wrong  letther ; 
but  faith,  Solomon,  my  lad,  there  must  be 
something  in  it  that  would  do  neither  you 
nor  M'Clutchy  much  good,  if  it  was  knoAvn, 
or  you  wouldn't  thry  that  trick — but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I've  secured  them  both." 

Now,  the  reader  must  know,  that  Darby's 
return  in  such  a  truly  charitable  spirit  to  ask 
Solomon  for  the  vu'tue  of  his  prayers  in  be- 
half of  M'Clutchy,  was  as  knavish  a  ruse  as 
ever  was  put  in  practice.  Solomon  had 
placed  M'Clutchy 's  letter  secretly  under  a 
brief,  as  we  have  said,  and  Darby,  who  knew 
the  identical  spot  and  position  in  which 
M'Slime  was  in  the  habit  of  praying,  knew 
also  that  he  would  kneel  with  his  back  to  the 
desk  on  wliich  the  brief  lay.  It  all  happened 
precisely  as  he  wished,  and,  accordingly, 
while  Solomon  was  doing  the  hypocrite, 
Darby  did  the  thief,  and  having  let  in  those 
who  were  approaching,  he  came  away,  as  we 
said. 

He  lost  not  a  moment  after  he  had  got  to 
a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  in  putting  them  be- 
tween two  fiat  stones — we  mean  M'Clutchy 's 
letter  to  Solomon,  with  that  gentleman's  an- 
swer. There,  he  determined,  they  should 
remain  until  after  dark,  when  he  could  secvire 
both  without  risk,  and  see  what  might  be 
done  with  them. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  that  I've  Solomon  in 
a  double  pickle — for  he  can't  inquire  about 
the  letter  without  letting  it  be  seen  that  he 
tould  a  lie,  and  practised  a  bit  of  knavery, 
any  how^ — an'  as  regardin'  the  other  thing,  I 
have  him  fast." 

In  the  meantime.  Father  M'Cabe,  who  had 
read  M'Shme's  paragraph  in  the  Castle  Cmn- 
ber  "  True  Blue,"  respecting  Darby's  convei*- 
sion,  had  a  sharp  eye  out  for  him,  as  they 
term  it  in  the  country.  Indeed,  after  two  or 
three  vain  attempts  to  see  him,  the  Rev. 
gentleman  was  satisfied  with  sending  him  a 
gentle  message  of  congratulation  upon  his 
change  of  creed,  which  was  significantly 
wound  up  by  a  sHght  hint,  that  he  might, 
probably,  on  their  next  meeting,  give  him  a 


nice  treat,  but  of  what  particular  description 
was  not  communicated.  Darby  liaving  se- 
cui'ed  the  letters  as  described,  was  proceed- 
ing at  a  pretty  quick  pace  towards  Mr. 
Lucre's,  when,  whom  should  he  meet  in  a 
narrow  pai-t  of  the  way,  which  wa**  enclosed 
between  two  immense  white  thorn  hedges, 
tlu'ough  wliich  any  notion  of  escape  was  im- 
practicable— but  the  Rev.  Father  IM'Cabe. 
He  tried  evei-y  shift— looked  back  as  if  he 
expected  some  friend  to  follow  him — then  to 
the  right— again  to  the  left — then  stooped  to 
examine  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  lost  some- 
thing of  value  or  importance.  At  length, 
finding  every  other  trick  useless,  he  adopted 
that  one  so  common  among  boys  in  desj)er- 
ate  cases — we  mean  the  attempt  to  make  a 
mask  of  the  right  shoulder  m  order  to  con- 
ceal the  face.  Even  this  faded,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  meet  the  fixed  and  stern 
gaze  of  the  colossal  priest,  who  was  on  horse- 
back, and  bore  in  his  huge  right  hand  a 
whip,  that  might,  so  gripj)ed,  have  tamed  a 
buffalo,  or  the  centaur  himself,  if  he  were  not 
fabulous. 

"Why — my  good,  honest  and  most  rehgi- 
ous  fi'iend,  Mr.  Darby  O'Drive — the  odor  of 
whose  sanctity,  you  scoundi'el,  has  akeady 
perfumed  the  whole  Parish — is  it  possible 
that  Providence  in  kindness  to  me,  and  in 
pure  justice  to  yourself,  has  thi'own  you  into 
my  way  at  last."  This  for  the  present  Avas 
accompanied  only  by  a  pecuhar  quivering 
motion  of  the  Avhip,  resulting  from  tlie  quick 
■sibrations  which  his  sense  of  Darby's  hj-poc- 
risy  had  communicated  tlu'Ough  the  hand  to 
the  weapon  Avhich  it  held. 

"God  save  your  Reverence  !  "  rephed  Dar- 
by, "  an'  in  troth  I'm  glad  to  see  yoix  look  so 
well — faith  it's  in  a  glow  o'  health  you  are, 
may  God  continue  it  to  you  !  Be  my  sowl, 
it's  you  tliat  can  pepper  the  Orangemen,  any 
how,  your  Reverence — and  how  is  Father 
Roche,  sir — although  sure  enough  he's  no 
match  for  you  in  givin'  it  home  to  the 
thieves." 

"  Silence,  you  hypocritical  sleeveen,  don't 
think  you'll  crawl  up  my  wrist — as  you  do 
up  M'Clutchy 's  and  M'Shme's.  Is  it  true 
that  you  have  become  an  apostate  ?  " 

Dai'by  here  attempted  to  work  up  a  kind 
of  sly  significant  wheedling  expression  into 
his  eye,  as  he  stole  a  half  timid,  half  confidant 
glance  at  the  priest— but  it  would  not  do— 
the  effort  was  a  failure,  and  no  wonder— for 
there  before  him  sat  the  terrible  catechist 
like  an  embodied  thunder  cloud— red,  Imid, 
and  ready  to  explode  before  him— nay  he 
could  see  the  very  hghtning  playing  and 
scintillating  in  his  eyes,  just  as  it  often  does 
about  the  cloud  before  the  bui-sting  of  the 
peak     In   this   instance   there  was  neitber 
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sympathy  nor  commimity  of  feeling  between 
them,  and  Diu'by  found  that  no  meditated 
exposition  of  pious  fraud,  such  as  "quarter- 
ing on  the  enemy,"  or  'doing  the  thieves," 
or  any  other  interested  rHi<e,  had  the  shghtest 
chance  of  being  tolerated  by  the  uncom- 
promising cm-ate.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  rising  roguery  died  away  fi-om  Dar- 
by's face,  on  which  there  remained  nothing 
but  a  blank  and  baffled  expression,  that  gave 
sti'ong  assurance  oi  his  being  in  a  situation 
of  great  perplexity.  The  most  timid  and 
cowardly  animals  will,  however,  sometimes 
turn  upon  their  captors,  and  Dai'by  although 
he  felt  no  disposition  to  band}'  words  with 
the  ciu'ate,  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to 
abide  by  the  new  creed,  until  he  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  his  chance  of  the  gaolership. 
There  was,  besides,  another  motive.  He 
knew  Mr.  Lucre's  chai'acter  so  well,  that  he 
determined  to  pursue  such  a  course,  during 
his  intei-view,  as  might  ensure  him  a  sound 
horse-whipping  ;  for  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a  bit  of  mart^Tdom  wovild  niake  a  capital 
opening  argument  diu'ing  his  first  intei'V'iew 
with  Ml.  Lucre. 

"Did  you  hear  me,  sir?  "again  inquired 
the  curate,  making  his  whip  whistle  past  his 
own  right  foot,  jvist  as  if  he  had  aimed  it  at 
the  stiri'up — "  is  it  time  that  you  have  turned 
apostate  ?  " 

"  I  thought  yoti  knew  it,  sir,"  said  Darby, 
"  or  if  you  didn't,  Avhy  did  you  read  me  out 
the  Sunday  before  last  from  the  althar  ?  " 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  it,"  cried  the 
pi'iest,  "you  have  the  brass  to  acknowledge 
it,  have  3'ou  ?  "  And  here  the  whip  made  a 
most  ferocious  sweep  in  the  air. 

"Yes,"  replied  Darby,  thinking  by  the  ad- 
mission to  increase  the  impending  castiga- 
tion — '■  yes,  sir  ;  I  don't  belong  to  yourfiock 
now — you  have  no  authority  whatsomever 
over  me — mind  that." 

"  Haven't  I  indeed.  Mi-.  Convert — oh,  what 
a  sweet  convert  you  are — but  we'll  see  wheth- 
er I  have  or  not,  by  and  by.  Where  are  you 
bound  for  now?  To  taste  of  Mr.  Lucre's 
flesh  pots  ?  eh  ?  " 

"I'm  bound  for  Mr.  Lucre's,  sui-e  enough  ; 
and  I  hope  there's  no  gi-eat  harm  in  that." 

"Oh,  none  in  the  world,  my  woi-thy  neo- 
phyte, none.  Mr.  Lucre's  argument  and  Lord 

's  bacon  are  very  powerful  during  this 

hard  season.  Those  that  haven't  a  stitch  to 
their  backs  are  clothed — those  that  haven't  a 
morsel  to  eat  are  fed — and  if  they  haven't  a 
fire,  they  get  plenty  of  fuel  to  burn  their 
apostate  skins  at ;  and  because  this  heretical 
crew  avail  themselves  of  tlie  destitution  of 
these  wretches — and  lure  them  from  their 
own  faith  by  a  blanket  and  a  flitch  of  bacon, 
they  call  that  conversion — the  new  Reforma- 


tion by  the  way,  ha — ha — ha — oh,  it's  too 
good ! " 

"  And  do  you  think,  sir,"  said  Darby,  "  that 
if  they  had  a  hard  or  an  enhghteued  hoult 
of  their  own  creed,  that  that  would  do  it  ?  " 

The  whip  here  described  a  circle,  one  part 
of  whose  circumference  sang  within  a  few 
inches  of  Darby's  ear — who,  forgetting  his 
rehsh  for  martyrdom,  drew  back  his  head  to 
avoid  it. 

"None  of  your  back  jaw,"  said  M'Cabe ; 
"  don't  you  know,  sin-a,  that  in  spite  of  this 
Methodist  Lord  and  the  jDroud  parson's  temp- 
titions,  you  are  commanded  to  renounce  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  tlir/leKh?  Don't  you 
know  that?" 

"  But,"  rephed  Darby,  "  are  we  command- 
ed to  renounce  the  de\'il,  the  world,  and  a 
bit  o'  fresh  mait  ?  " 

"Ha — you  sniveUing  scoundrel,"  said  the 
curate,  "you've  got  their  arguments  already 
I  see — but  I  know  how  to  take  them  out  of 
you,  before  you  leave  my  hands." 

"  Surely,"  continued  Darby,  "you  wouldn't 
have  a  naked  man  renounce  a  warm  pair  o' 
breeches,  or  a  good  coat  to  his  back — does 
the  Scriptur  forbid  liim  that  ?  " 

"  You  loill  have  it,"  replied  the  curate,  who 
felt  for  the  moment  astounded  at  Darby's 
audacity,  "you  are  determined  on  it ;  but  1 
will  have  patience  with  you  yet,  a  little,  till 
I  see  what  brought  you  over,  if  I  can.  Don't 
you  admit,  as  I  said,  that  you  are  commanded 
to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh — particularly  the  flesh,  sirra,  for  there  s 
a  pecuhai-  stress  laid  upon  that  in  the 
Greek." 

"  Well,  but  does  it  go  in  the  Greek  against 
a  flitch  o'  bacon  and  a  wisp  o'  greens,  your 
reverence?  Faith,  beggin'  yoiu-  pardon,  if 
you  were  to  see  some  o'  the  new  convarts, 
liow  comfortable  they  are  wid  their  good 
frieze  coats,  and  their  new  w\arm  blankets, 
sittin'  beside  their  good  fires,  you'd  maybe  not 
blame  them  so  much  as  you  do.  Yoiw  religion, 
sir,  only  provides  for  the  sowl ;  but  theirs, 
you  see,  pro\ddes  any  how  for  the  body — and 
faith,  I  say,  the  last  is  a  great  advantage  in 
these  hard  times." 

The  j)i-iest's  astonishment  increased  at  the 
boldness  with  which  Darby  continued  the 
argument,  or  rather,  which  prompted  him  to 
argue  at  aJl.  He  looked  at  him,  and  gave  a 
smile. 

"Well,"  said  he,  almost  forgetting  his  an- 
ger— for  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  a 
perception  of  tlie  humorous — "  but  no  mat- 
ter— it  will  do  by  and  by.  You  villain,'  said 
he,  forced  into  the  comic  spirit  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  "do  you  not  know  that  it  said — cursed 
is  he  who  becometh  an  apostate,  and  eateth 
the  flesh  of  heretics." 
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•  Aitin'  the  flesh  of  heretics  is  forbidden, 
i  aare  say,  sure  enough,"  repHed  Darby;  "  an' 
troth  it's  a  commandment  not  Ukelj  to  be 
broken — for  dirty  morsels  they  are,  God 
knows;  but  is  there  anything  said  against  ait- 
in' the  flesh  of  their  sheep  or  cows — or  that 
forbids  us  to  have  a  touch  at  a  good  fat  goose, 
or  a  turkey,  or  any  harmless  little  trifle  o'  the 
kind  ?  Troth  myself  never  thought,  sir,  that 
beef  or  mutton  was  of  any  particular  religion 
before." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  beef  and  mutton,  when  they're 
good,  are  Catholic — but  when  they're  lean, 
why,  lilie  a  bad  Christian,  they're  Protestant, 
of  course,  and  that's  well  known,"  said  the 
priest,  still  amused,  against  his  will,  by  Dar- 
by's arguments. 

"  Faith,  and  "v\id  great  respect,  the  same 
is  but  a  poor  argument  for  your  ov/n — hem 
— I  mane,  sir,  for  your  church  ;  for  if  the 
best  beef  and  mutton  be  of  the  thrue  reli- 
gion, the  Protestants  have  it  all  to  nothing. 
There,  they're  infalhble,  and  no  mistake. 
The  fat  o'  the  land,  your  reverence,"  said 
Darby,  with  a  wink  ;  "  don't  you  under- 
stand ?     They've  got  that  any  how-." 

A  slight  cut  of  the  whip  across  the  shoul- 
ders made  him  jump  and  rub  liimself,  whilst 
the  priest,  struck  with  his  utter  want  of  prin- 
cijDle,  exclaimed. 

"  You  double-dealing  scoundrel,  how  dare 
you  wink  at  me,  as  if  we  felt  anything  in 
common  ?  " 

The  blow  occasioned  Darby's  gorge  to 
rise  ;  for  like  every  other  knave,  w^hen  con- 
scious of  his  own  dishonesty,  and  its  detec- 
tion, he  felt  his  bad  passions  ovei^Dower  him. 

"You  must,"  said  the  priest,  whose  anger 
tvas  now  excited  by  his  extraordinary  assur- 
tuice — "  you  must  renounce  their  rehgion, 
you  must  renounce  M'SHme  and  Lucre — ■ 
their  flitches,  flannels,  and  friezes.  You 
must — " 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,"  said  Darby,  "  1 
never  received  any  of  their  flitches  or  their 
flannels.  I  don't  stand  in  need  of  them — it's 
an  enlightened  independent  convart  I  am." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  priest,  "you 
must  bum  their  tracts  and  their  treatises, 
their  books  and  Bibles  of  every  description, 
and  return  to  your  own  church." 

"  To  become  acquainted,"  replied  Darby, 
■'with  that  piece  o'  doctrine  in  your  hand 
there  ?  Faith  and  \feel  the  truth  o'  tliat  as 
(t  is,  your  reverence  ;  and  it  is  yourself  that 
iV'xn  bring  it  home  to  one.  But,  why,  wid 
submission,  don't  you  imitate  Father  Roche  ? 
By  me  sowi,  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  that  so 
long  as  you  take  your  divinity  from  the  sad- 
dler's shop,  so  long  3'ou  will  have  obedient 
oien,  but  indifferent  Catholics." 

"  What ! "  repHed  M'Cabe,  in  a  rage,  "  do 


you  dare  to  use  such  language  to  my  face— 
a  reprobate — a  brazen  contumacious  apos- 
tate !  I've  had  this  in  for  you  ;  and  now 
(here  he  gave  him  a  round  half  dozen)  go  o0 

to  M'Slime,  and  Lucre,  and  Lord ,  and 

when  you  see  them,  tell  them  from  me,  that 
if  they  don't  give  up  perverting  my  flock,  I'll 
give  them  enough  of  their  own  game." 

Darby's  face  got  pale,  with  a  most  deadly 
expression  of  rage— an  expression,  indeed, 
so  very  different  from  that  cringing,  creep- 
ing; one  which  it  usually  wore,  that  M'Cabe, 
on  looking  at  him,  felt  startled,  if  not  awed, 
intrepid  and  exasperated  as  he  was.  Darby 
stood  and  looked  at  him  coldly,  but,  at  tht. 
same  time,  with  unflinching  fearlessness  in 
the  face.  . 

"  Yoii  have  done  it,"  he  said,  "  and  I  knew 
you  would.  Now,  listen  to  me — are  you  not 
as  aiger  to  make  convarts  as  either  M'Slime 
or  Lucre  ?  " 

"Y'ou  Avill  have  it  again,  you  scoundrel," 
said  the  ciu'ate,  approaching  him  with  up- 
lifted whip. 

"Stand  back,"  said  Darby,  "I've  jist  got 
aU  I  wanted — stand  back,  or  by  all  the  vest- 
ments ever  j^ou  w-ore,  if  your  whip  only 
touches  my  body,  as  light  as  if  it  wouldn't 
bend  a  feather,  I'll  have  you  in  heaven, 
or  purgatory,  before  you  can  cry  '  God  for- 
give me.' " 

The  other  still  advanced,  and  was  about  to 
let  the  whip  fall,  when  Darby  stretched  his 
right  hand  before  him,  holding  a  cocked  and 
loaded  j)istol  presented  to  the  curate's  breast. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  let  yoiu*  w^hip  fall  if  you 
like  ;  but  if  you  do,  I'll  lodge  this  bullet," 
touching  the  j^istol  with  his  left  forefinger, 
"  in  your  heart,  and  your  last  mass  is  said. 
You  blame  Lucre  and  M'Slime  for  making 
convarts  ;  but  aren't  you  every  bit  as  anxious 
to  bring  over  the  Protestants  as  they  are  to 
bring  over  us  ?  Aren't  j'ou  pai-adin'  them 
Sunday  afther  Sunday,  and  boastin'  that  you 
are  takin'  more  from  the  heretics  than  they 
are  takin'  from  you  ?  Wasn't  3'our  last  con- 
vart Bob  Beatty,  that  you  brought  over  be- 
cause he  had  the  fallin'  sickness,  and  you  left 
it  upon  him  never  to  enter  a  church  door,  or 
taste  bacon  ;  and  now  you  have  him  that  wag 
a  rank  Orangeman  and  a  blood-hound  six 
weeks  ago,  a  sound  Catholic  to-day  ?  Why, 
your  reverence,  with  regard  to  convart  makin' 
divil  the  laist  taste  o'  differ  I  see  between  you 
on  either  side,  only  that  they  are  able  to  give 
betther  value  in  this  world  for  the  change 
than  you  are — that's  all.  You're  surprised  at 
seeing  my  pistols,  but  of  late  I  don't  go  any 
where  unprovided;  for,  to  toll  you  the  thruth, 
either  as  a  bailiff  or  a  convart,  it's  not  hkely 
I'd  be  safe  widout  them  ;  and  I  think  ihaH 
yourself  are  a  very  ggod  proof  of  it" 
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"  Very  well,  my  good,  fine,  pious  convart ;  | 
I'll  keep  my  eye  on  you.     I  understand  your 
piety."  I 

"And  I  can  tell  you,  my  good,  meek,  pious  ' 
priest,  I'll  keep  mine  on  you  ;  and  now  pjiss  i 
on,  if  you're  wise — and  so  bannath  lath."  \ 

Each  then  jjassed  on,  pursuing  his  respec- 
tive destination.  They  had  not  gone  far, 
howevei',  when  both  chanced  to  look  back  at 
the  same  moment — M'Cnbe  shook  his  whij), 
with  a  frown,  at  Darby,  avIio,  on  the  other 
side,  significantly  touched  the  pocket  in 
which  he  carried  his  fire-ai-ms,  and  nodded 
his  head  in  return. 

Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  charac- 
ters similar  to  that  of  Darby,  were  too  com- 
mon in  the  countiy  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  were  employed  at  all,  in- 
asmuch as  the  insolence  of  theii-  conduct,  on 
the  one  hand,  did  nearly  as  much  hai-m  as 
the  neglect  of  the  hard-hearted  landlord  him- 
self, on  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, we  ai'e  bound  to  say  that  Darby  de- 
served much  more  at  M'Cabe's  hands  than 
either  that  Rev.  gentleman  was  awai-e  of  then, 
or  our  readers  now.  The  tnith  was,  that 
no  sooner  had  M'Slime's  iiaragrajDh  touching 
Dai'by's  conversion  gone  abroad,  than  he  be- 
came highly  unpopular  among  the  Catholics 
of  the  parish.  Father  M'Cabe,  in  conse- 
quence of  Darb3''s  conduct,  and  taking  him 
as  a  specimen,  uttered  some  hvely  prophe- 
cies, touching  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  new 
Reformation.  He  even  admonished  his  flock 
against  Darby : — 

"I  have  warned  you  all  now,"  he  said, 
"  and  if  after  this  I  hear  of  a  single  perver- 
sion, woe  be  unto  that  pervert,  for  it  is  bet- 
ter for  his  miserable  sc>ul  that  he  had  never 
oeen  born.  Is  there  a  man  here  base  enough 
to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  IVir.  Lu- 
cre's pottage  ?  Is  there  a  man  here,  who  is 
not  too  strongly  imbued  with  a  hatred  of 
Heresy,  to  laugh  to  scorn  their  bribes  and 
their  Bibles.  Not  a  man,  or,  if  there  is,  let 
him  go  out  from  amongst  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  him — that  we  may  avoid  his 
outgoings  and  his  incomings — that  we  may 
flee  from  him  as  a  pestilence — a  plague — a 
famine.  No,  there  is  none  here  so  b^ise  and 
unprincipled  as  all  thair — and  I  here  j)rophesy 
that  from  this  day  torth,  this  Reformation 
has  got  its  death-blow — and  thitt  time  will 
prove  it.  Now,  remember,  I  warn  you 
against  their  arts,  their  bribes,  and  their 
temptations — and  if,  as  I  said,  any  one  of 
this  flock  shall  prove  so  wicked  as  to  join 
them — then,  I  say  again,  better  for  his  un- 
fortunate soul  that  he  had  never  come  into 
existence,  than  to  come  in  contact  with  this 
leprous  and  polluted  heresy." 

Darby  having  heard—for  he  never  went  to 


mass — that  he  was  denounced  by  the  pinesi^ 
and  feehng  that  his  cai-rying  into  execution 
the  hefU'tless  and  oppressive  proceedings  ol 
IM'Clutchy  had,  taken  together,  certainl;^ 
made  him  as  unpopular  a  man  as  any  indi- 
vidu;d  of  his  contemptible  standing  in  life 
could  be,  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  cax-rj 
arms  for  his  own  protection,  and,  in  the  next, 
to  take  a  step  which  he  knew  would  vex  the 
curate  sorely.  Accordmgly,  he  lost  no  time 
in  circulating,  and  having  it  circulated  by 
others,  that  the  great  Reformation  Society 
would  give,  in  a  private  way,  five  guineas  a 
head  to  eveiy  convert,  biking  them  either  by 
the  individual  or  the  family,  although  the 
conversion  of  the  latter,  he  said,  was  far  more 
coveted  than  even  a  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals, when  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
same  ties  of  blood,  inasmuch,  as  the  bring- 
ing them  over  by  families  was  an  outpour- 
ing of  grace  which  could  not  be  withstood. 
The  consequence  was,  that  all  the  profligate 
and  unprincipled  who  had  cold,  and  naked- 
ness, and  famine,  in  addition  to  their  own 
utter  want  of  all  moral  feeling  to  stimulate 
them,  looked  upon  the  new  Reformation  and 
its  liberal  promises  as  a  complete  windfall 
blown  into  their  way  hy  some  miexpected 
piece  of  good  foriuue.  Five  guineas  a  head  ! 
And  all  for  only  going  to  church,  and  gain- 
ing for  ever  more  the  heart  and  afiections  oi 
the  good  and  kind  Lord .  There  was  al- 
so another  class,  the  simple  and  honest  poor, 
who  had  no  other  way  of  avoiding  all  the  rig- 
ors and  privations  of  that  terrible  season, 
than  a  painful  compliance  with  the  only  prin- 
cijjle  which  could  rescue  themselves  and  their 
clnldi'eu,  fi'om  a  state  of  things  worse  than 
death  itself — and  which  might  probably  have 
terminated  in  death — we  mean  the  principle 
of  the  new  Reformation.  There  was,  still,  a 
third  class — which  consisted  of  a  set  of  thor- 
ough Irish  wags,  who  looked  ujDon  the  whole 
thing  as  an  excellent  joke — and  who,  while 
they  had  not  a  rag  to  theii'  backs,  nor  a  mor- 
sel for  their  mouths,  enjoyed  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  reading  their  recantation,  renounc- 
ing Popei-y,  and  all  that,  as  a  capital  spree 
while  it  lasted,  and  a  thing  that  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  encouraged,  until  better  times 
came. 

In  vain,  therefore,  did  Father  M'Cabe  de- 
nounce and  prophesy — in  vain  did  he  launch 
all  the  dogmas  of  the  church — in  vain  did  he 
warn,  lecture,  and  threaten— Darby's  private 
hint  had  gone  abroad  precisely  a  day  or  two 
befoi'e  theii"  encounter,  and  the  consequence 
was  what  might  be  exi>ected.  Darby,  in  fact, 
overreached  him,  a  circumstance  of  which, 
«t  the  period  of  their  meeting,  he  was  igno- 
raniJ ;  but  he  had  just  learned  how  "  the 
word,"  Jo  5*  v'ws  called,  had  spread,  in  so  ex* 
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fcraordiaars'  a  manner,  maugre  all  his  oppo- 
sition a  short  time  before  they  met ;  and  our 
readers  need  not  feel  sui-prised  at  the  tone 
and  temj^er  with  wliich,  after  having  heard 
such  intelUgence,  he  addressed  Darby,  nor  at 
the  treatment  which  that  worthy  personage 
received  at  his  hands.  Had  he  known  thjit 
it  was  Darby's  "  woi'd  "  which  in  point  of  fact 
had  occixsioned  "  the  spread  "  we  speak  of, 
he  would  have  made  that  worthy  missionary 
exhibit  a  much  gi'eater  degree  of  alacrity 
than  he  did. 

Before  Darby  arrives  at  Mr.  Lucre's,  how- 
ever, we  must  take  the  hberty  of  anticipating 
him  a  little,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  con- 
versation wliich  occuiTed  on  this  very  sub- 
ject between  the  worthy  Rector  and  the  Rev. 
!Mr.  Clement,  his  curate.  ^Ir.  Clement,  hke 
the  pious  and  excellent  Father  Roche,  was 
one  of  those  clergymen  who  feel  that  these 
unbecoming  and  useless  exhibitions,  called 
rehgious  discussions,  instead  of  promoting  a 
liberal  or  enlai'ged  view  of  rehgion,  are  only 
calculated  to  envenom  the  feehngs,  to  ex- 
tinguish charity,  and  to  contract  the  heart. 
Nay,  more,  there  never  was  a  discussion, 
they  said — and  we  join  them — since  the  days 
of  Ussher  and  the  Jesuit,  that  did  not  ter- 
minate in  a  tumult  of  angry  and  unchristian 
recnmination,  in  which  all  the  common 
courtesies  of  life,  not  to  mention  the  pro- 
fessed duties  of  Christian  men,  were 
trampled  on,  and  vioLated  without  scruple. 
In  the  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  neither  of  these  worthy 
men  took  any  part  whatsoever.  The  severe 
duties  of  so  large  a  parish,  the  calls  of  the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  the  dAing,  together  with 
the  varied  phases  of  human  misery  that 
pressed  upon  their  notice  as  they  toiled 
thi'ough  the  obscure  and  neglected  paths  of 
life,  all  in  their  opinion,  and,  in  ours,  too, 
constituted  a  sufficiently  ample  code  of  duty, 
without  embroiling  themselves  in  these  loud 
and  tui'bulent  encounters. 

iMr.  Clement,  who,  on  this  same  day,  had 
received  a  message  from  ]Mr.  Lucre,  found 
that  gentleman  in  remarkably  good  spirits. 
He  had  just  received  a  present  of  a  fine 
haunch  of  venison  from  a  fox-hunting  noble- 
man in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  gloating 
over  it,  ere  its  descent  into  the  larder,  with 
the  ruddy  fire  of  epicurism  blazing  in  his  eyes. 

"  Clement,"  said  he,  with  a  grave,  subdued 
grunt  of  enjoyment,  "  come  this  way — turn 
up  the  venison,  Francis— eh,  what  say  you 
now,  Clement?  Look  at  the  depth  of  the 
fat  I — what  a  prime  fellow  that  was  ! — see 
the  flank  he  had  ! — six  inches  on  the  ribs  at 
least  1  As  our  countryman,  Goldsmith,  says, 
'  the  lean  was  so  white,  and  the  fat  was  so 
ruddy.'" 


Clement  had  often  before  witnessed  thia 
hot  spirit  of  luxuiy,  which  becomes  doubly 
carnal  and  gross  iii  a  minister  of  God.  Oh 
this  occasion  he  did  not  even  smile,  but  re- 
plied gravely,  "I  am  not  a  judge  of  venison, 
Mr.  Lucre  ;  but,  I  beheve  you  have  mis- 
quoted the  poet,  who,  I  think,  says,  '  the 
fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so 
ruddy.'" 

"  Well,  that's  not  much,  Clement ;  but,  if 
you  were  a  judge,  this  would  both  deUght 
and  astonish  you.  Now,  Francis,  I  charge 
you,  as  you  value  your  place,  your  reputa- 
tion, your  future  weKare,  to  be  cautious  in 
di-essing  it.  You  know  how  I  wish  it  done, 
and,  besides,  Lord  Mountmorgage,  8u-  Harry 

Beevor,  Lord ,  and  a  few  clerical  friends, 

are  to  dine  with  me.  Come  in  Clement — 
Francis,  you  have  heard  what  I  said  !  If  that 
haunch  is  spoiled,  I  shall  discharge  you 
without  a  character  most  positivelv,  so  look 
to  it." 

When  they  entered  the  hbraiy,  the  table 
of  which  was  covered  with  religious  maera- 
zmes,  missionary  papei*s,  and  reports  of 
rehgious  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
iMr.  Lucre,  after  throwing  himself  into  a  rich 
cushioned  ai'm- chair,  motioned  to  his  curate 
to  take  a  seat. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Clement,"  said  he, 
"  to  liave  your  advice  and  assistance  on  a 
subject,  in  which,  I  feel  confident,  that  as  a 
sincere  and  zealous  Protestant,  you  will  take 
a  warm  interest.  You  have  heard  of  the 
estabhshment  of  our  New  Reformation  So- 
ciety, of  coiu'se." 

"  I  beheve  it  is  pretty  generally  known," 
replied  Clement. 

"  It  is  now,"  rephed  Lucre  ;  "but  our  ob- 
jects are  admii-able.  We  propose  to  can-y 
controversy  into  all  the  strongholds  of  Popery 
— to  enlighten  both  priest  and  people,  and, 
if  possible,  to  transfer  the  whole  Popish 
popvdation — per  satiram — by  the  lump,  as  it 
were — " 

"Per  safinnnn,  I  beheve,"  observed  Cle- 
ment, bowing,  "  if  I  may  take  the  hberty." 

"  Sati,  satu — well,  you  may  be  right ;  my 
memory,  Clement,  retains  large  passages 
best,  and  ever  did — to  transfer  the  whole 
Popish  population  to  the  Established  Church. 
It  is  a  noble,  a  glorious  speculation,  if  it 
only  can  be  accomplished.  Think  of  the 
advantages  it  would  confer  upon  us !  What 
stability  would  it  not  give  the  Church." 

'*  I  cannot  exactly  see  what  pecuhar  stabil- 
ity it  would  give  the  Church,"  replied  Cle- 
ment, "  with  the  exception  of  mere  numbers 
alone." 

"  How  so — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  rephed  'Clement,  "  if  we  had 
the  »umbers  you  speak  of  to-monow,  we 
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would  be  certainly  worse  off  than  we  are  to- 
day. They  could  only  pay  us  our  tithes, 
and  that  they  do  as  it  is  ;  if  they  formed 
a  po)-tion,  and  the  largest  portion  they 
would  form,  of  our  ehiu'ch,  think  of  the 
immense  number  of  clergy  they  would 
requh-e  to  look  to  theii*  religious  wants — the 
number  of  churches  and  chai^els  of  ease  that 
must  be  buUt — the  number  of  li^'iugs  that 
must  be  divided — nay,  my  dear  sii*,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  you  may  easily  see,  that  for 
every  one  bishop  now,  we  should  have  at 
least  four,  then,  and  that  the  incomes  would 
diminish  in  proportion.  As  it  is  now,  sir, 
we  have  the  tithes  -without  the  trouble  of 
laboring  for  them,  but  it  woiild  be  a  differ- 
ent case  in  your  new  position  of  affairs." 

IVIr.  Lucre,  who,  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal, 
had  neither  permitted  himself  to  see  matters 
in  this  light,  nor  to  j^erceive  that  Clement's 
arguments  concealed,  under  a  grave  aspect, 
something  of  irony  and  satii-e,  looked  upon 
his  curate  with  dismay — the  smooth  and 
rosy  cheek  got  pale,  as  did  the  whole  purple 
face  down  to  the  third  chin,  each  of  which 
reminded  one  of  the  diminished  rainbows 
in  the  sky,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  except 
that  they  were  not  so  heavenly. 

"Clement,"  said  he,  "you  amaze  me — 
that  is  a  most  exceedingly  clear  view  of  the 
matter.  Transfer  them !  no  such  thing,  it 
would  be  a  most  dreadful  calamity,  unless 
chui'ch  property  were  projDortionably  in- 
creased ;  but,  could  not  that  be  done,  Clem- 
ent? Yes,"  said  he,  exulting  at  the  idea,  as 
one  of  which  he  ought  to  feel  proud,  "that 
coiild  and  would  be  done — besides  I  rehsh  the 
multiplication  of  the  bishoprics,  under  an}' 
circumstances,  and  therefore  wew'ill  proceed 
with  the  Reformation.  At  all  events,  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  get  rid  of  Popery, 
which  we  would  do,  if  we  could  accompUsh 
this  glorious  pi'oject." 

"  I  must  confess,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Clement 
gravely,  "  that  I  have  never  been  anxious  for 
a  mere  change  of  sj^ecidative  opinions  in  any 
man,  unless  when  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  his  life  and  morals. 
With  respect  to  the  Eeformation  Society,  I 
beg  leave  to  observe  that  I  think  the  plan  for 
the  present  is  unseasonable,  aud  only  calcu- 
lated to  fill  the  kingdom  with  religious  dis- 
sention  and  hatred.  The  people,  sir,  are  not 
prepared  to  have  their  religion  taken  by 
storm  ;  they  are  too  shrewd  for  that ;  and  I 
really  think  we  have  no  just  cause  to  feel 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  can- 
not appreciate  the  principles  upon  ■v^^hich 
they  embrace  our  faith,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
them.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the 
policy   pui-sued    by   England   towards  this 


country  has  been  the  bane  of  its  happinesa 
She  dejirived  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  ol 
the  means  of  acquiring  education,  and  then 
punished  them  for  the  crimes  which  pro- 
ceeded from  their  ignorance.  They  were  a 
dissatisfied,  a  tumultuous,  and  an  impractica- 
ble, because  they  were  an  oj^pressed,  people  ; 
and  where,  b}^  the  way,  is  there  a  people, 
worthy  to  be  named  such,  who  will  or  ought 
to  rest  contented  under  penal  and  oppressive 
laws.  But  there  was  a  day  when  they  would 
have  been  grateful  for  the  relaxation  of  such 
laws.  Oppression,  however,  has  its  ti'a- 
ditions,  and  so  has  revenge,  and  these  can 
descend  from  father  to  son,  without  educa- 
tion. If  Roman  CathoUc  disabilities  had 
been  removed  at  a  projDer  time,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  forgotten,  but  they 
were  not,  and  now  they  are  remembered, 
and  will  be  remembered.  The  jDrejudices 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  however,  and  their 
enmity  towards  those  who  opjsressed  them, 
increased  with  theii-  numbers  and  their 
knowledge.  The  religion  of  those  who  kept 
them  down  was  Protestant ;  and  think  you, 
sii-,  that,  be  the  merits  of  that  religion  what 
they  may,  these  are  the  peoj)le  to  come  over 
in  large  masses,  without  esteem  for  us,  re- 
flection, or  any  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  embrace  the  creed  of  the  ver}'  men  whom 
they  look  upon  as  their  oppressors.  Sir, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  converting  the  Ii*ish, 
and  it  this  :— Let  them  find  the  best  argu- 
ments for  Protestantism  in  the  lives  of  its 
ministers,  and  of  aU  who  profess  it.  Let  the 
higher  Protestant  clergy  move  more  among 
the  humbler  classes  even  of  their  own  flocks 
— let  them  be  found  more  frequently  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  always  is — at  the 
sick-bed — in  the  house  of  moui-ning,  of  death, 
and  of  sin — let  them  abandon  the  unbecom- 
ing pursuits  of  an  ungodly  ambition — cast 
fi'om  them  the  crooked  and  hishonest  ma- 
noeuvres of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue 
— let  them  live  more  humbly,  aud  more  in 
accordance  with  the  gospel  winch  they  preach 
— let  them  not  set  their  hearts  upon  the 
church  merely  because  it  is  a  wealthy  cor- 
poration, calculated  rather  to  gratify  their 
own  worldly  ambition  or  cujjidity,  than  the 
spiritual  exigencies  of  their  o\n\  flocks — let 
them  not  draw  theii'  revenues  from  the  j^ock- 
ets  of  a  poor  people  who  disclaim  their  faith, 
whilst  they  denounce  and  revile  that  faith  as 
a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated.  Let  them  do 
this,  su" — fi'ee  Protestantism  fi'om  the  golden 
shackles  which  make  it  the  slave  of  Mammon, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  work — do  this,  and 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  will  then  flourish  as 
it  ought ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  until 
such  a  reform  first  takes  place  with  ourselves, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  that  Roman  CathoUcs  will 
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some  over  to  us,  unless,  indeed,  a  few  from 
sordid  and  dishonest  motives — and  these  we 
were  better  T\-ithout.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  present  Keformation  Society  is  un- 
seasonable and  ill-ad'V'ised,  nor  do  I  hesitate 
to  predict  that  the  event  will  prove  it  so.  In 
conclusion-  sii',  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I've 
seldom  st»en  one  of  those  very  zealous  clergy- 
men who  would  not  rather  convert  one  indi- 
vidual from  Popery  than  ten  fi'om  sin." 

"  VVi>y,  Clement,  you  are  a  hberal !  " 

"  i  ti-ust,  sir,  I  am  a  Christian.  As  for 
liberalism,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  no 
man  scorns  the  cant  of  it  more  than  I  do. 
tut  -(  cannot  think  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
man  sincerely  worshipping  God — even  with 
many  obvious  en'ors  in  his  forms,  or,  with 
what  we  consider  absurdities  in  his  veiy 
creed — I  cannot  think,  I  say,  that  such  a 
man,  worshipping  the  Almighty  according  to 
his  knowledge,  aviU  be  damned.  To  think  so 
is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion, with  which  we  charge  Pojoery  itself." 

Mr.  Lucre's  face,  during  the  enunciation 
of  these  sentiments,  glowed  like  a  fui-nace 
thrice  heated — he  tiu'ued  up  his  eyes— gi'oan- 
ed  aloud — struck  the  arm  of  his  chair  with 
his  open  hand — then  commenced  fanning  his 
breast,  as  if  the  act  were  necessary  to  cool 
that  evangehcal  indignation,  in  which  there 
is  said  to  be  no  sin. 

"  Clement,"  said  he,  "  this — this  " —  here 
he  kept  fanning  down  his  choler  for  half  a 
minute  —  "  this  is  —  astonishing  —  awful — 
monstrous — monstrous  doctrine  to  come 
from  the  hps  of  a  clergyman — man  " — anoth- 
er fanning — "  of  the  EstabHshed  Chui'ch  ; 
but  what  is  still  worse,  fi'om— from — the  hps 
of  my  cm-ate !  my  ciu'ate  !  I'll  trouble  you 
to  touch  the  bell — thank  you,  sir.  But,  LIi% 
Clement,  the  circumstance  of  giving  utterance 
to  such  opinions,  so  abruptly,  as  if  you  were 
merely  stating  some  common-place  fact — 
without  evincing  the  shghtest  consideration 
for  me — without  reflecting  upon  who  and 
what  I  am — without  remembeiing  my  posi- 
tion— my  influence — the  purity  and  ortho- 
doxy of  my  doctrine — the  services  I  have 
rendered  to  religion,  and  to  a  Protestant 
government — (John,  a  glass  of  water  ;  quick- 
ly)— you  forget,  sir,  that  I  have  proved  the 
Eomish  Chui'ch  to  be  both  damnable  and 
idolatrous — that  she  is  without  the  means  of 
salvation — that  her  hght  is  out — her  candle-  , 
stick  removed — and  that  she  is  nothing  now  '\ 
but  dai'kness,  and  abomination,  and  bias-  i 
phemy.  Yes,  su* ;  knowing  all  this,  you  { 
could  openly  express  such  doctiines,  without 
giving  me  a  moment's  notice,  or  am'thiug  to 
prepare  me  for  such  a  shock  ! — sir,  I  am  veiy 
much  distressed  indeed  ;  but  I  thank  my 
God  that  this  excitement  —  (bring  it  here, 


John  ;  quick) — that  this  excitement  is  Chris- 
tian  excitement— Christian  excitement,  Mr. 
Clement ;  for  I  am  not,  I  trust,  without  thai 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  my  church,  of  my 
King,  and  of  Protestantism  at  large,  which 
becomes  a  man  who  has  labored  for  them  qa 
I  have  done." 

Here,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  thirst 
which  seemed  to  have  fastened  on  him,  he 
put  the  glass  to  his  hps  ;  but,  sooth  to  say, 
Uke  the  widow's  cruse,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  gifted  with  the  miraculous  property  of 
going  from  liis  lips  as  fuU  as  when  it  came 
to  them. 

"I  assui-e  you,  ]Mi\  Lucre,"  replied  Cle- 
ment, "  in  uttering  my  sentiments,  I  most 
cei-tainly  had  not  the  shghtest  intention  of 
giving  you  offence.  I  spoke  calmly,  and 
candidly,  and  truly,  what  I  think  and  feel— 
and  I  regi-et  that  I  should  have  oft'ended  you 
so  much  ;  for  I  only  expressed  the  common 
charity  of  our  religion,  which  hopeth  all 
things — is  slow  to  condemn,  and  foi'bids  ua 
to  judge,  lest  we  be  judged." 

"  Clement,"  said  i\Ii'.  Lucre,  who,  to  speak 
tnith,  had  ascribed  his  excitement — what  a 
base,  ser^-ile,  dishonest,  h^iDocritical  scoun- 
drel of  a  word  is  that  excitement — ready  to 
adopt  any  meaning,  to  conceal  any  failing,  to 
disguise  any  fact,  to  inin  any  hing  message 
whatsoever  at  the  beck  and  seiwice  of  false- 
hood or  hypocrisy.  If  a  man  is  drunk,  in 
steps  excitement — Lord,  sir,  he  was  only 
excited,  a  little  excited  ; — if  a  man  is  in  a 
rage,  hke  ]\Ii\  Lucre,  he  is  only  excited, 
moved  by  Christian  excitement — out  upon 
it ! — but,  hke  every  other  slavish  instrument, 
we  must  use  it — had  ascribed  his  excitement, 
we  say,  to  causes  that  had  nothing  whatso- 
evei*  to  do  in  occasioning  it — the  bond  fide 
one  being  the  indu-ect  rebuke,  to  him,  and 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  that  was 
contained  in  Clement's  observations  upon  the 
Established  Church  and  her  ecclesiastics. 
"Clement,"  said  he,  "I  must  be  plain  with 
you.  For  some  time  past  I  have  really 
suspected  the  soundness  of  your  views — I 
had  doubts  of  your  orthodoxy  ;  but  out  of 
consideration  for  your  large  family,  I  did  not 
press  you  for  an  explanation." 

"Then,  sir,"  replied  Clement,  "allow  me 
to  say,  that  as  an  orthodox  clergyman,  jealous 
of  the  purity  of  om-  creed,  and  anxious  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  flock,  it  was 
youi-  duty  to  have  done  so.  As  for  me,  I 
shall  be  at  all  times  both  ready  and  wilhng 
to  render  an  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
me.  I  neither  fear  nor  deprecate  investiga- 
tion, sir,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  certainly  knew  not,  hrwever,  that  you 
were  so  far  gone  in  latitudmarianism,  as  1 
find,  vmfortunately,  to  be  the  case.     I  hold 
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a  responsible — a  sacred  situation,  as  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  Mr.  Clement,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  suffer  such  doctrine  to  spre:wl 
through  mj  flock.  Besides,  had  you  taken 
an  active  piu-t  in  promoting  this  Reforma- 
tion, as,  "svith  your  learning  and  talents  I 
know  you  could  have  done — I  make  no 
allusion  now  to  your  unhappy  principles — 
had  you  done  so  it  was  my  fixed  intention 
to  have  increased  yovu*  salary  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gi-eat  claims  that  are  upon  me." 

"My  legal  salary,  I  beheve,  ^Ii*.  Lucre,  is 
seventy-five  pounds  per  annum,  and  the 
value  of  your  benefice  is  one  thousand  four 
hundred.  I  may  say  the  whole  duty  is  per- 
formed by  me.  Out  of  that  one  thousand 
four  hundred,  I  receive  sixty  ;  but  I  shall 
add  nothing  more — for  indeed  I  have  yet 
several  visits  to  make  before  I  go  home.  As 
to  my  orthodoxy,  sii',  you  will  take  your  own 
coui'se.  To  my  bishop  I  am  ready  to  explain 
my  opinions  ;  they  ai'e  in  accordance  with 
the  "Word  of  God  ;  and  if  for  entertaining 
them  I  am  deprived  of  the  slender  support 
for  which  I  labor,  as  your  curate,  my  tinast 
in  God  will  not  be  the  less." 

IMi-.  Lucre  declined  any  reply,  but  bowed 
veiy  poUtely,  and  rang  the  beU,  to  order  his 
cai'riage,  as  a  hint  to  Mr.  Clement  that  the 
conversation  was  closed.  The  latter  bowed, 
bade  him  good  morning,  and  dejjai'ted. 

AMien  ]\Ii\  Clement  said  he  had  some  visits 
to  make,  we  must,  lest  the  reader  might 
suppose  they  are  ^dsits  of  ceremony,  follow 
his  steps  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  these 
visits. 

About  half  a  mile  fi-om  the  Glebe  house 
of  Castle  Cumber,  the  meek  and  unassuming 
curate  entered  into  an  abode  of  misery  and 
sorrow,  which  would  require  a  far  more 
touching  pen  than  oui's  to  describe.  A  poor 
widow  sat  upon  the  edge  of  a  little  truckle 
bed  with  the  head  of  one  of  her  children  on 
her  lap  ;  another  lay  in  the  same  bed  silent 
and  feeble,  and  looking  evidently  ill.  j\L.'. 
Clement  remembered  to  have  seen  the  boy 
whom  she  supported,  not  long  before  play- 
mg  about  the  cottage,  his  rosy  cheeks 
heightened  into  a  glow  of  health  and  beauty 
by  the  exei-cise,  and  his  fail-,  thick-clustered 
hair  blown  about  by  the  breeze.  The  child 
was  djing,  and  the  tender  power  of  a 
motlier's  love  prompted  her  to  keep  him  as 
near  her  breaking  heart  as  she  could,  during 
the  short  space  that  remained  of  his  bx'ief 
existence.  When  ]Mr.  Clement  entered,  the 
tonely  mother  looked  upon  him  with  an 
aspect  of  such  bitter  sorrow,  of  such  helpless 
supplication  in  her  misery,  as  if  she  said,  am 
I  left  to  the  affliction  of  my  own  heart !  Am 
I  cut  off  from  the  piety  and  comfort,  which 


distress  like  mine  ought  to  derive  froM 
Christian  sympathy  and  fellowship  !  Have 
I  not  even  a  human  face  to  look  upon,  but 
those  of  my  dying  children  !  Such  in  similar 
circumstances  ai-e  the  questions  which  the 
heart  xmll  ask.  She  could  not  immediately 
spe;ik,  but  with  the  head  of  her  dying  boy 
upon  her  heart  she  sat  in  mute  and  unbroken 
agony,  every  pang  of  her  departing  orjjhan 
throwing  a  deeper  shade  of  affliction  over 
her  coimtenance,  and  a  keener  barb  of  sor- 
row into  her  heart. 

The  champion  of  God,  however,  was  at  his 
post.  He  advanced  to  the  bed-side,  and  in 
tones  which  proclaimed  the  fulness  of  his 
sympathy  in  her  sufferings,  and  with  a 
countenance  lit  up  by  that  tmst  in  heaven 
which  long  tiials  of  his  own  and  similar 
bereavements  had  given  him,  he  addi'essed 
her  in  words  of  comfort  and  consolation,  and 
raised  her  heai-t  to  better  hopes  than  any 
wiiich  this  world  of  cai'e  and  trial  can  bestow. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  comfort  in 
such  moments,  nor  is  it  prudent  to  enforce 
it  too  strongly.  The  widow  looked  upon 
her  boy's  face,  "which  was  sweetly  marked 
with  the  graces  of  innocence,  even  in  the 
throes  of  death.  The  Hght  of  Kfe  was  nearly 
withdrawn  from  his  dim  blue  eye  ;  but  he 
felt  from  time  to  time  for  the  mother's 
hands,  and  the  mother's  bosom.  He  was 
striving,  too,  to  utter  his  little  complaints ; 
attempting  probably  to  describe  his  sufferings 
and  to  beg  rehef  from  his  unhappy  pai'ent ; 
but  the  dissolving  power  of  death  was  on  all 
his  faculties  ;  his  words  Lapsed  into  each 
other  indistinctly,  and  were  consequently 
xxn intelligible-  Mrs.  Vincent,  for  such  was 
the  widow's  name,  heard  the  words  addressed 
to  her  by  ISIr.  Clement ;  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
them,  heavy  with  misery,  upon  her  dying 
boy.  Her  heart — her  hoj)es — almost  her 
whole  being  were  pecuharty  centered  in  the 
object  before  her ;  and  though  she  had 
imagined  that  sympathy  might  support  her, 
she  now^  felt  that  no  human  pov.-er  could 
give  her  consolation.  The  tears  were  falhng 
fcist  from  ]\Ii'.  Clement's  cheeks,  who  felt, 
that  until  the  agonies  of  the  boy  were  over, 
it  wordd  be  vain  to  offer  her  any  kind  of 
support.     At  length  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  !  Saviour,  who  suffered  the  agony  of 
the  cross,  and  who  loved  little  children  like 
him,  let  your  mercy  descend  upon  my  be- 
loved !  Suffer  him  to  come  to  you  soon. 
Oh  !  Saviour — hear  a  mother's  pi-ayer,  for  I 
loved  him  above  all,  and  he  was  om'  life  \ 
Core  of  mj'  heart,  you  are  striving  to  tell 
your  mother  wiiat  you  suffer,  but  the  weigbt 
of  death  is  upon  yoiu-  tongue,  and  you  cannot 
do  it !     I  am  here,  my  beloved  sufferer — I  an» 
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here — you  struggle  to  find  my  hands  to  tell 
me — to  tell  me — but  I  cannot  help  you." 

"  jNIrs.  Vincent,"  said  the  curate,  "  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  what  aj)pears  to  us  to 
be  the  agony  of  death,  is  not  felt  so  severely 
as  we  imagine ;  strive  to  moderate  your 
grief — and  reflect  that  he  will  soon  be  in 
peace,  and  joy,  and  hapjiiness,  that  will  never 
end.  His  Httle  sorrows  and  suiferings  will 
soon  be  over,  and  the  bosom  of  a  merciful 
Ood  will  receive  him  into  life  and  glory." 

"But,  sir,"  replied  the  widow,  the  tears 
fest  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "  do  you 
not  see  what  he  suffers  ?  Look  at  the  mois- 
tiu-e  that  is  on  his  httle  brow,  and  see  how 
he  writhes  with  the  pain.  He  thinks  that  I 
can  stop  it,  and  it  is  for  that  he  jDresses  my 
hand.  Duiing  his  whole  illness  that  was 
still  ]\is  cry — '  oh,  mother,  take  away  this 
pain,  why  don't  you  take  away  the  pain  ! ' " 

Jlr.  Clement  was  a  father,  and  an  affection- 
ate one,  and  this  allusion  to  the  innocence  of 
the  little  sufferer  touched  his  heaii:,  and  he 
was  silent. 

The  widow  proceeded  :  "  there  he  lies,  my 
only — only  son — his  departed  father's  image, 
and  I  looked  up  to  him  to  be  one  day  my 
support,  my  j)ride,  and  my  happiness — but 
see  what  he  is  now  !  Oh  !  James,  James, 
wouldn't  I  lay  down  my  life  to  save  yotu's  ! " 

"  You  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  pictui'e, 
Jilrs.  Vincent,"  said  the  curate.  "  Think 
upon  what  he  may  escape  by  liis  early  and 
his  happy  death.  You  know  not,  but  that 
there  was  crime,  and  sin,  and  affliction  be- 
fore him.  Consider  how  many  parents  there 
are  now  in  the  world,  who  would  feel  happy 
that  their  children,  who  bring  shame,  and 
distress,  and  miseiy  upon  them,  had  been 
taken  to  God  in  their  childhood.  And,  sui'e- 
ly,  there  is  still  a  God  to  provide  for  your- 
self and  youi'  other  little  ones  ;  for  remem- 
ber, you  have  still  those  who  have  tender 
claims  upon  your  heart." 

"  I  know  you  are  right,  sir,"  she  rephed, 
"  but  in  cases  like  this,  natiire  must  have  its 
way.  Death,  death,  but  you're  ci-uel !  Oh 
— blessed  Father,  what  is  this  !  " 

One  last  convulsive  spasm,  one  low  ago- 
nizing groan,  accomj^anied  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  little  fingers  which  had  pressed  her  hands, 
closed  the  sufferings  of  the  widow's  j^ride. 
She  stoojied  wildly  over  him  and  pressed  him 
to  her  heart,  as  if  by  doing  so  she  could 
draw  his  pains  into  her  own  frame,  as  they 
were  already  in  her  spirit  ;  but  his  murmur- 
ings  were  silent,  and  on  looking  closely  into 
his  countenance,  she  perceived  that  his  Re- 
deemer had,  indeed,  suffered  her  httle  one  to 
go  unto  him  ;  that  all  his  Httle  pains  and 
agonies  were  over  forever. 

"His  suffeiings  ai'e  past,"  she  exclaimed, 


"  James,  your  sufferings  are  over  !  "  As  she 
uttered  the  words,  the  curate  was  astonished 
by  hearing  her  bui-st  out  into  one  or  two 
wild  hysteric  laughs,  which  happily  ended  in 
tears.  -^ 

"  No  more,"  she  continued,  "you'll  feelnc 
more  pain  now,  my  precious  boy  ;  your  vcict 
will  never  sound  in  my  e;u-s  again  ;  you'D 
never  call  on  me  to  say" '  mother,  take  'away 
my  pain  ; '  the  Sunday  mornin'  will  never 
come  when  I  will  take  pride  in  dressing  you. 
My  morning  and  evening  kiss  will  never 
more  be  given— all  my  heart  was  fixed  on  ig 
gone,  and  I  care  not  now  what  becomes  of 
me." 

AVhat  could  the  good  curate  do?  He 
strove  to  soothe,  sustain,  and  comfort  her, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  jjoor  widow  heard  him  not 

"Jenny,"  said  she,  at  length,  turning  to 
the  other  sick  child,  "  your  brother  is  at 
rest !  James  is  at  rest ;  he  -will  disturb  your 
sleep  now  no  more — nor  will  you  dis'tm-b 
his." 

"  Oh  !  but  he  couldn't  help  it,  mammy  ;  it 
was  the  pain  that  made  him." 

As  the  child  uttered  these  words,  the  wid- 
ow put  her  hand  to  her  heaH,  gave  two  or 
three  rapid  sobs — her  bosom  heaved,  and  her 
head  fell  back  over  a  chau-  that  was  accident- 
ally beside  her.  ]Mr.  Clement  caught  her 
in  time  to  prevent  her  from  falling  ;  he  placed 
her  upright  on  the  chair,  which  he  earned  to 
the  little  dresser,  where  he  found  a  jug  of 
water,  the  only  drink  she  had  to  give  her 
sick  childi-en.  With  this  he  bathed  her  tem- 
ples and  wet  her  lips,  after  which  he  looked 
upon  the  scene  of  death  and  affliction  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

"Gracious  Father,"  he  exclaimed,  "let 
yoiu"  mercy  reach  this  most  pitiable  family ! 
Look  with  eyes  of  pity  and  compassion  upon 
this  afflicted  and  bereaved  woman  !  Oh,  sup- 
port her — she  is  poor  and  neai-ly  heai-t-bro- 
ken,  and  the  world  has  abandoned  her !  Oh, 
do  not  abandon  her,  Father  of  all  mercy,  and 
God  of  all  consolation  !  " 

As  he  concluded,  the  widow  recovered,  and 
felt  his  tears  falling  upon  her  face.  On  look- 
ing she  perceived  how  deeply  he  was  affectecL 
Her  lijDS  opened  imconsciously  with  a  bless^ 
ing  on  him  who  shared  in,  and  soothed  her 
sorrows — her  voice  was  feeble,  for  she  had 
not  yet  recovered  her  strength  ;  but  the  low 
mmnniu'  of  her  prayers  and  blessings  rose 
like  the  soimds  of  sweet  but  melancholy  mu- 
sic to  heaven,  and  was  heai'd  there. 

j\Ii-.  Clement  then  went  over  to  the  bed, 
and  with  his  ovra  hands  smoothed  it  down 
for  the  httle  sick  sister  of  the  departed  boy, 
adjusting  the  bed-clothes  about  her  as  well 
as  he  could,  for  the  other  children  were  too 
yoimg  to  do  anything.     He  then  dirided  the 
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hair  upon  the  hfeless  child's  forehead — con- 
templated his  beautiful  features  for  a  moment 
— caught  his  httle  hand  in  his — let  it  fall — 
oh  !  how  lifelessly  !  he  then  shook  his  head, 
raised  his  eyes,  and  pointing  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  i7ie?"e — Mrs.  Vince7it,  let  your  h(^es  lie 
there." 

He  then  departed,  with  a  promise  of  seeing 
her  soon- 


CHAPTER  XH. 

Tnterview  bettoeen  Darby  and  Mr.  Lucre — Darby 
feel^  Scriptural,  and  icas  a,s  ScripturaUy  treated-— 
Mr.  Lucre's  C'liristiaii  Disposition  towards  Father 
M'Cabe—A  few  Brands  offer  Themselves  to  be 
Piucked  from  the  Burning — Their  Qualification 
for  Conversion,  as  stated  by  Tlienisdves. 

Mr.  Lucre,  like  almost  eveiy  Protestant 
rector  of  the  day,  was  a  magistrate,  a  circvma- 
etance  which  prevented  IVIi".  Clement  from 
feeling  any  sui-prise  at  seeing  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  pei-sons,  of  both  sexes,  apjjroaching 
the  glebe.  He  imagined,  natm-aUy  enough, 
that  they  were  going  upon  law  business,  as 
it  is  tei-med — for  he  knew  that  jMi\  Lucre, 
during  his  angel  visits  to  Castle  Cumber, 
took  much  more  dehght  in  administering 
the  law  than  the  gospel,  -unless,  when  ready 
made,  in  the  shape  of  Bibles.  When  Darby, 
also,  arrived,  he  found  a  considerable  niuur 
her  of  these  persons  standing  among  a  httle 
clump  of  trees  in  the  la^\-n,  apparently  wait- 
ing for  some  person  to  break  the  ice,  and  go 
in  first — a  feat  which  each  felt  anxious  to  de- 
cline himself,  whilst  he  pressed  it  veiy  strong- 
ly upon  his  neighbor.  No  sooner  had  Darby 
made  his  appearance  than  a  communication 
took  place  between  him  and  them,  in  which 
it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  have  the  first 
interview,  and  afterwards  dii'ect  the  conduct 
and  motions  of  the  rest.  Thei*e  was,  indeed, 
a  diy,  laiowiug  look  about  him,  w^hich  seemed 
to  imply,  in  fact,  that  they  were  not  there 
without  some  suggestion  fi-om  himself. 

DiU'by  was  vei*y  well  kno^\•n  to  j\Ir.  Lucre, 
for  whom  he  had  fi-equently  acted  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  baihff;  he  accordingly  entered 
with  something  hke  an  appearance  of  busi- 
ness, but  so  admu-ably  balanced  was  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  between  his  usual 
sneaking  and  sen'ile  manner,  and  his  privi- 
leges as  a  Christian,  tlaat  it  would  be  difficult 
to  witness  anything  so  inimitably  well  man- 
aged as  his  deportment.  One  cu'cumstance 
<vas  certainl}'  strongly  in  his  favor  ;  Father 
M'Cabe  had  taken  care  to  imprint  mth  his 
whip  a  prima  facie  testimony  of  sincerity 
upon  his  countenance,  which  was  black,  and 


swollen  into  large  welts  by  the  exposition  (A 
doctrinal  truth  which  he  had  received  at  that 
gentleman's  hands.  Lucre,  on  seemg  him, 
veiy  natiu'aUy  imagined  he  was  coming  to 
lodge  informations  for  some  outrage  com- 
mitted on  him  either  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  bailiff,  or,  for  having  become  a  con- 
vei't,  a  fact  with  which  he  had  become  a(> 
quainted  from,  the  Time  Blue. 

"Well,  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
matter  now?  you  are  sadly  abused — ho-w 
came  this  to  pass  ?  " 

Darby  first  looked  upwards,  very  like  a 
man  who  was  conscientiously  sohciting  some 
especial  gi'ace  or  gift  fi'om  above  ;  his  Hps 
moved  as  if  in  prayer,  but  he  was  othei'wise 
motionless — at  length  he  ceased— di-ew  a  long 
breath,  and  assumed  the  serenity  of  one 
whose  prayer  had  been  gi'anted.  The  only 
word  he  uttered  that  could  possibly  be  at 
all  imderstood,  was  amen  ;  which  he  pro- 
nounced lowly,  but  still  distinctly,  and  in  as 
unpopish  a  manner  as  he  could. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  repHed, 
"  but  now  my  heart's  aisier — I  hope  I  have 
overcome  that  feeUng  that  was  an  me — I 
can  now  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
spread  o'  the  gosj^el,  and  I  do." 

"  What  has  happened  your  face  ? — you  are 
sadly  abused  ! " 

"  A  small  taste  o'  pai-secution,  sir,  which 
the  Lord  put  into  Father  M'Cabe's  horse- 
whip— heart  I  mane — to  give  me,  bekaise  I 
reDOiuiced  his  hathenism,  and  came  into  the 
light  o'  thruth — may  He  be  praised  for  it !  " 
Here  followed  an  upturning  of  the  eyes  after 
the  manner  of  M"Slime. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  O'Drive,  that 
this  outrage  has  been  committed  on  you  by 
that  savage  priest,  M'Cabe  ?  " 

"  It  was  he  left  me  as  you  see,  sir — but 
it's  good  to  suffer  in  this  world,  esiDecially 
for  the  tlu'uth.  Lideed  I  am  proud  of  this 
face,"  he  continued,  blinking  with  a  vis- 
age so  comically  disastrous  at  Mx.  Lucre, 
that  had  that  gentleman  had  the  shghtest 
possible  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  his 
composition,  not  all  the  gifts  and  graces  that 
ever  were  j)Oured  dovv'n  upon  the  whole  staff 
of  the  Reformation  Society  together,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  laughing  outright 

"  Of  course  you  ai'e  come,"  pursued  Lucre, 
"  to  swear  information  against  this  man  ?  " 

"  I  have  prayed  for  it,"  said  Darby  in  a 
soliloquy,  "  and  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
granted.  Swear  information,  sir  ? — I'll  strive 
and  do  betther  than  that,  I  hope  ;  I  must 
now  take  my  stand  by  the  Bible,  sir  ;  that 
will  be  the  color  I'll  hoist  while  I  live.  In 
that  blessed  book  I  read  these  words  this 
mornin',  '  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yoa 
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and  pray  for  them  "which  despitefiiUy  use  you 
and  parsecute  you.'  Sir,  when  I  read  these 
words,  I  felt  them  sinkiu'  into  my  heart,  and 
I  couldn't  help  repeatin'  them  to  myself, 
ever  since — and,  even  when  Father  M'Cabe 
was  playin'  his  whip  about  my  ears,  I  was  as 
(hard  at  work  prayin'  for  his  sowl." 

This,  Ave  have  no  doubt,  was  perfectly  time, 
only  we  fear  that  our  blessed  convert  forgot 
to  state  the  jDrecise  nature  and  object  of  the 
prayer  in  question,  and  to  mention  whether 
it  was  to  the  upjjer  or  lower  settlement  he 
consigned  the  soitl  alluded  to.  This  Chi-is- 
tian  sjiirit  of  Darby's,  however,  was  by  no 
means  in  keejDing  with  that  of  Mr.  Lucre, 
who  never  was  of  opinion,  in  his  most  chari- 
table of  moods,  that  the  gospel  should  alto- 
gether supersede  the  law.  On  this  occasion, 
especially,  he  felt  an  acuteness  of  anxiety 
to  get  the  priest  vrithin  his  jDower,  which  the 
spirit  of  no  gospel  that  ever  was  "OTitten 
could  repress.  M'Cabe  and  he  had  never 
met,  or,  at  least,  never  spoke  ;  but  the  priest 
had,  since  the  commencement  of  the  new 
movement,  sent  him  a  number  of  the  most 
ludicrous  messages,  and  transmitted  to  him, 
for  selection,  a  large  assortment  of  the  most 
comical  and  degrading  epithets.  Here,  then, 
was  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  resent- 
ment in  a  Christian  and  constitutional  spuit, 
and  with  no  obstacle  in  his  way  but  Darby's 
inveterate  piety.  This,  howevei-,  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  he  hoped  to  remove,  or  so  modify, 
that  it  would  not  prevent  him  fi'om  prmish- 
ing  that  very  disloyal  and  idolatrous  delin- 
quent. 

"  Those  feelings,  O'Drive,  are  all  veiy  good 
and  creditable  to  you,  and  I  am  delighted 
indeed  that  you  entertain  them — but,  in  the  ! 
meantime,  you  owe  a  duty  to  society  greater 
than  that  which  you  owe  to  yoiu'self.  This 
man,  this  priest — a  huge,  ferocious  person  I 
understand  he  is — has  latterly  been  going 
about  the  parish  foaming  and  raging,  and 
seeking  whom  he  can  horsewhijD." 

"  That's  thi-uth,  sii',  poor  dark  hathen — 
an',  sir — jist  beggin'  your  pardon  for  one 
minute,  half  a  minute,  sir — you  know  we're 
desu'ed  when  an  inimy  stiikes  us  upon  one 
cheek  to  turn  the  other  to  him  ;  well,  as  I 
said,  sir,  I  found  myself  very  Scriptural  thi^s 
whole  day,  so  when  he  hot  me  the  first  w^elt 
on  this  cheek,  I  turns  round  the  other,  an' 
now  look  at  the  state  it's  in,  sir — but  that's 
not  all,  sir,  he  tuck  the  hint  at  once,  and 
gave  it  to  me  on  both  sides,  till  he  left  me 
as  you  see  me.  Still,  sir,  I  can  forgive  him, 
ay,  and  I  have  done  it." 

■'  That,  as  I  said,  reflects  great  credit  on 

your  principles — but,  in  the  meantime,  you 

can  still  retain  these  principles  and  prosecute 

him.     Youi-  lodging  inf ormationa  against  him 
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does  not  interfere  with  your  own  personal 
forgiveness  of  him  at  all— because  it  is  in 
behalf  of,  and  for  the  safety  of  society  that 
you  come  forward  to  prosecute  now." 

Darby,  who  in  point  of  fact  had  hig 
course  already  taken,  shook  his  head  an  J 
replied,  faUing  back  upon  the  form  ?.' 
M'Slime's  language  as  much  as  he  could— 

"I  feel,  sir,"  he  rephed,  "that  I'm  not 
permitted." 

"  Permitted  !  "  repeated  aie  other.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I'm  not  permitted  from  above,  sir,  to 
prosecute  this  man.  I'm  not  iustified  in 
it." 

"  Quite  ridiculous,  O'Drive,  where  did  you 
pick  up  this  jargon  of  the  conventicle— but 
that  reminds  me,  by  the  by — you  are  not  a 
convert  to  the  Established  Church.  You  be- 
long to  the  Dissenters,  and  owe  your  change 
of  opinions  to  Mr.  M'Slime." 

"If  I  don't  belong  to  the  Estabhshed 
Church  now,  sii-,"  rephed  Darby,  "I  won't 
be  long  so." 

"  ^^^ly,"  inquired  the  other,  "  are  you  not 
satisfied  "u^th  the  denomination  of  Christians 
you  have  joined  ?  " 

"  M'Slime,  sii",  converted  me — as  you  say 
— but  I've  great  objections — and  between 
you  and  me,  I  fear  it's  not  altogether  safe 
for  any  man  to  take  his  religion  from  an 
attorney." 

A  smile,  as  much  as  he  could  condescend 
to,  passed  over  the  haughty,  but  dignified 
features  of  j\Ir.  Lucre. 

"  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  think  you 
possessed  so  much  simplicity  of  character  aa 
I  perceive  you  do — but  touching  the  prose- 
cution of  this  man — you  must  lodge  infor- 
mation, forthwith.  You  shall  bring  the  war- 
rant to  ]\Ii-.  M'Clutchy  who  will  back  it,  and 
j)ut  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  wiU  lose 
little  time  in  ha^dng  it  executed." 

"  I  am  Sony,  su',  that  my  conscience  doesn't 
justify'  me  in  doin'  what  3'ou  wish." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  conscience,  sir?" 
asked  the  other,  getting  warm,  "  if  you  have 
a  conscience  you  will  have  no  scrapie  m  pim- 
ishing  a  man  who  is  an  open  enemy  to  ti-uth, 
to  the  gospel,  and  to  the  sj^read  of  it  thi-ough 
a  benighted  land.  How  can  you  reconcile  it 
to  yom-  conscience  to  let  such  a  man  escape." 

"  Simi^ly  by  forgiving  him,  sir — by  lettin* 
the  gi-eat,  big,  ignorant  hathen,  have  the  full 
benefit  of  a  gospel  forgiveness.  That's  what 
I  mean,  sir,  and  surely  it  stands  to  sense  that 
I  couldn't  prosecute  him  %vid  these  feehn's, 
baiTin'  I'd  go  against  the  Word." 

"O'Drive,"  said  Lucre,  evidently  moriified 
at  Darby's  obstinacy,  "  one  of  two  things  is 
true  ;  either  you  ai-e  utterly  ignorant,  per- 
haps, with  every  disposition  to  know  them. 
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of  the  sanctions  and  obligations  of  religion, 
or  you  are  still  a  Pajjist  at  heart,  and  an  im- 
postor. I  tell  you,  sir,  once  more,  that  it  is 
upon  religious  grounds  that  you  ought  to 
prosecute  this  wild  priest ;  because  in  doing 
so,  you  render  a  most  important  service  to 
religion  and  morahty,  both  of  which  are  out- 
raged in  his  person.  You  ought  to  know 
tliis.  Again,  sh-,  if  you  are  a  Protestant,  and 
have  thoroughly  cast  Popery  from  your  heai't, 
you  must  necessarily  be  a  loyal  man  and  a 
good  subject ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  prosecute 
him,  you  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth- 
er, but  a  Papist  and  an  impostor,  and  I've 
done  with  you.  If  ]Mr.  IM'Clutchy  knew,  sii', 
that  you  refused  to  prosecute  a  priest  for 
such  a  violent  outrage  upon  your  person,  I 
imagine  you  would  not  long  hold  the  situa- 
tion of  bailiff  imder  him." 

Dai'by  looked  into  the  floor  like  a  philoso- 
pher solving  a  problem.  "I  see,  sir,"  said 
he,  "I  see — M-ell — you  have  made  that  clear 
enough  saiiinly ;  but  you  know,  sir,  how 
could  you  expect  such  deep  raisoning  upon 
^eae  subjects  from  a  man  like  me.  I  see 
the  duty  of  it  now  clearty  ;  but,  then,  sir,  on 
the  other  hand  if  I  prosecute  him,  what's  to 
become  of  me  ?  "Will  you,  sii',  bear  my  funer- 
al expenses  ?  " 

"  Eveiy  penny,  O'Drive,"  rej)lied  the  other, 
eagerly.  "  Tut,"  he  exclaimed,  checking  him- 
self, "  I — I — I  thought  you  meant  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecution." 

"It's  much  the  same,  su',"  rephed  Darby, 
"  the  one  will  be  siu-e  to  foUow  the  other. 
You  know  the  state  the  country's  in  now,  sir, 
and  how  the  people  on  both  sides  ai'e  ready 
to  skiver  one  another  about  this  religion,  and 
rents  and  tithes,  and  dear  knows  what  be- 
sides. As  it  is,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  "you  see 
that  I  dursn't  walk  the  road  without  these," 
and  he  j^i'oduced  the  pistols  as  he  sj)oke, 
"  but  what  chance,  sir,  would  I  have  if  I  prose- 
cuted a  jiriest  ?  Why,  my  life  wovddn't  be 
worth  two  hours'  purchase." 

IVIr.  Lucre  himself  could  not  help  feeling 
and  admitting  the  truth  of  this,  but  as  he 
could  devise  no  plan  to  obviate  the  dangers 
alluded  to,  he  still  scrupled  not  to  ui*ge  the 
prosecution. 

"  Sir,"  said  Darby  starting,  as  if  a  gleam 
of  light  had  shot  across  his  brain,  "  a  thought 
has  just  struck  me,  and  I  hope  it  was  some- 
thing from  above  that  sent  it.  If  there  was 
any  kind  of  situation,  sir,  that  I  could  fill,  and 
that  would  keep  me  in  a  place  of  safety  where 
the  hathens  couldn't  get  at  me,  everythmg 
would  be  right ;  and  be  the  same  token,  sir, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  isn't  the  \uider  gaolei'- 
Bhip  of  Castle  Cumber  vacant  this  minute." 

Lucre  who,  in  fact,  had  set  his  heart  on 
prosecuting  and  piuiishing  the  priest,  would 


have  gladly  made  Dai-by  governor  of  the  best 
gaol  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  rather  than 
lose  this  opportunity  of  eft'ecting  his  pui-pose. 

"Rest  contented,  O'Drive,"  he  rephed, 
"  you  shall  have  it — I  pledge  myself  that  you 
sliall  have  it.  My  influence  is  sufficient  for 
much  more  than  so  paltiy  a  trifle  as  that 
And  now  for  the  informations." 

"All,  sii-,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  wouldn't 
mend  the  matter  a  bit.  Let  it  go  once  abroad 
that  I  swore  them,  and  I'd  never  see  to-mor- 
row night.  No,  sir,  if  you  wish  him  properly 
prosecuted, — and  I  think  I  ought  to  know 
how  to  do  it,  too  ; — but  if  you  "wish  him  prop- 
erly punished,  place  me  fii'st  out  of  hann's 
way — out  o'  the  reach  o'  the  hathens  ;  put 
me  into  the  situation  before  we  take  a  single 
step  in  the  business,  then  I'U  be  safe  and  can 
work  in  it  to  some  purpose." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Lucre,  "  and  I  will 
go  about  it  presently,  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  matter  rests  as  it  is.  If  what  you  say  is 
true,  and  I  beheve  it  is,  yoiu-  own.  safety  de- 
pends upon  yoiu'  silence." 

"  Not  a  breath,"  replied  Darby  ;  "  and  now, 
sir,  about  what  brought  me  here — I  wanted  to 
say  that  I'd  wish  '  to  read  '  upon  Svmday  next." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Lucre. 

"Why,  sir,  as  I  said,  I  don't  like  to  take 
my  rehgion  fi'om  an  attorney — and  I'm  afeard, 
besides,  that  he's  not  altogether  orthybox,  in 
regard  that  he  hinted  once  that  God  waa 
but,  indeed  I  disremember  his  words, 


for  it  wasn't  aisy  to  hould  them  when  you 
got  them." 

"He,  of  course,  is  a  Fatalist  and  Predes- 
tinai'ian,"  said  Lucre  ;  "  but  what  is  this  you 
were  about  to  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  that  I'd  wish  publicly  to  read 
my  recompensation  in  yoiu-  church  on  Sun- 
day next." 

"And  why  in  my  church?"  asked  the 
proud  j)arson,  who  felt  his  vanity  touched, 
not  by  anything  Darby  had  yet  said,  but  by 
the  indescribable  expression  of  flattery  which 
appeared  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  bekase  it's  given 
out  on  all  hands  that  there's  no  end  to  your 
larnin' — that  it's  wondherful  the  books  you 
■v\nfote — and  as  for  your  preachin',  that  it  'ud 
make  one  think  themselves  in  heaven,  heU,  or 
purgatory,  aecordin'  as  you  "s\dshed." 

"  Very  well,  O'Drive,  very  well  indeed,"  e.K- 
claimed  Lucre,  caught  on  his  weakest  side  by 
this  artful  compliment ;  "  but  you  must  for- 
get piu'gatory— however  I  can  conceive  that 
it  was  the  mere  force  of  habit  that  jirompted 
you  to  utter  it.  Well,  then,  you  sliaU  read 
your  recantation  on  Sunday,  since  you  wish 
it — there  will  be  about  a  dozen  or  two  oth- 
ers, and  vou  had  better  attend  early.  Good- 
day,  O'Drive  1 " 
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"Plaise  youi'  honor,"  said  Darby,  who 
never  could  be  honest  to  both  parties, 
"there's  a  batch  o'  couvarts  outside  waitin' 
to  see  you,  but  between  you  and  me,  I  think 
you  had  as  Avell  be  on  your  guard  wid  some 
o'  them,  I  know  what  they  Avaut." 

"And  pray,  what  is  that,  O'Drive?" 

"  Why,  thin,  for  fraid  I  may  be  doin'  the 
crathurs  injustice,  sir,  I  won't  say  ;  only  jist 
take  my  hint,  any  how.  Good  moruin' 
kindly,  sir  !  "  " 

As  Darby  passed  the  grouj)  we  have  al- 
luded to,  he  winked  at  them  very  knowingly, 
"  go  up,"  said  he,  "  go  up  I  say : — may  be 
I  didn't  give  yez  a  lift  since,  and  mark  me, 
hould  to  the  five  guineas  a  head,  and  to  be 
provided  for  afthei-^'ards.  Paddy  Cummins 
do  you  go  up,  I  say — bannath  lath  !  " 

Paddy  Avent  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
ragged,  famine-wasted  creature  entered  with 
his  old  caubeen  between  his  hands,  and  after 
having  ducked  down  his  head,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  alternately,  stood  with  an 
abashed  look  before  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  me  ?  " 

To  this  the  countiyman  prepai^ed  to  reply, 
— first,  by  two  or  three  additional  shrugs  ; 
secondly,  by  raising  his  right  elbow,  and 
pulling  up  all  that  remained  of  the  collar  of 
his  tattered  cothamore,  or  gi'eat  coat,  after 
which  he  gave  a  hem. 

"Have  you  no  tongue,  my  good  fellow?" 

A  shi'ug — "hem — why,  su-,  but  that  w^as  a 
great  sarmon  you  praiched  on  last  Sunda', 
plaise  you  honor.  Faitha,  sir,  there  was 
mighty  fine  discoorsin'  in  it  about  rail- 
ligion?" 

"  O  !  the  sermon — did  you  hear  it,  my 
good  man  ?  " 

"  Faitha,  sir,  I  was  there  sure  enough,  in 
.spite  o'  Father  M'Cabe,  an'  all." 

"  Sit  down,  my  good  friend,  sit  do"mi — 
well,  you  attended  the  sermon,  you  say — 
pray  how  did  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Faitha,  su*,  sure  nobody  could  dishke 
it ;  bedad,  sir,  we're  all  greatly  disappointed 
wid  the  priests  afther  hearin'  it — it  was 
wondherful  to  hear  the  deep  larnin'  j'ou 
brought  forrid,  su%  against  them,  an'  our 
church  in  gineral.  Begad  myself  was 
mightily  improved  by  it." 

"  Dcn't  swear,  though — well  you  were  im- 
proved by  it,  you  say — pray  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 

"  I'm  one  Paddy  Cummins,  sir,  a  shister's 
son  of — " 

"  Well,  Cummins,  I'la  very  happy  to  hear 
that  you  were  edified,  and  happier  still  that 
you  had  sense  to  perceive  the  side  upon 
Wliich  truth  lay." 

"Faitha,  thin,  yoiir  reverence,  I  seen  thai 


widout  much  throuble  ;  but,  sm-e  they  say, 
sir,  there's  to  be  a  power  of  us  tumin'  over 
to  yez." 

"I  hope  so,  Cummins — we  are  anxious 
that  you  should  see  the  errors  of  the  creed 
you  so  ignorantly  profess,  and  abandon 
them." 

"  Sure  enough,  sir— dad,  sir,  your  niiuis- 
thers  is  fine  men,  so  you  are — then  you're  so 
rich,  sir,  plaise  youi-  honor — they  do  be  say- 
in',  SU',  that  the  reverend  glntlemen  of  your 
church  have  got  a  great  deal  of  money  among 
them  somehow,  in  regard  that  it  'ud  be  need- 
ful to  help  poor  crathurs  that  'ud  turn,  and 
keep  them  fi-om  the  i^arsecution,  sir." 

"  Cummins,  my  good  friend,  allow  me  to  set 
you  right.  We  never  give  a  penny  of  money 
to  any  one  for  the  sake  of  bringing  him  over 
to  our  church  ;  if  converts  come  to  us  it 
must  be  fi-om  conviction,  not  from  interest." 

"I  see,  sir — but  sm-e  I'm  not  wantin'  the 
jpromise  at  all,  your  honor — sm-e  I  know  you 
must  keep  yourselves  clear  anyway — only 
the  five  g-uineas  a  head  that 'I'm  tould  is  to 
be  given." 

"  Five  guineas  a  head  ! — pray  who  told 
you  so  ?  " 

"  Faitha,  sir,  I  couldn't   exactly  say,  but 

every  one  says  it.     It's  said  we're  to  get  five 

guineas   a   head,  sir,  and   be   provided   for, 

afther ;    I    have    nine   o'    them,    sii-,    eight 

crathurs  and  Biddy  hei-self — she  can't  sjiake 

English,  bvit,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  I  could 

consthre   it  for   her.    Faith,   she'd  make   a 

choice  Prodestan,  sir,  for  wanst  she  takes  a 

thing  into  her  head  the  devil  wouldn't  get  it 

out.     As  for  me,  I  don't  want  a  promise  at 

all,  your  reverence,  ban-in'  that  if  it  'ud  be 

i  i^laisin'  to   you,  jist  to   lay  your  forefinger 

along  your  nose — merely  to  show  that  we 

I  undherstand  one  another — it  'ud  be  as  good 

j  to  me  as  the   bank     The   crathiu-  on  the 

I  breai^t,  your  reverence,  we'd  throw  in  as  a 

luck  jDenny,  or  dhuragh,  and  little  Paddy  we 

give  at  half  price." 

"  Did  you  hear  all  this  ?  " 

"Faitha,  then,  we  did,  sir — and  sure,  as 
yoii  don't  like  to  have  the  thing  known,  I  can 
keep  my  tongue  atween  my  teeth  as  well  as 
e'er  a  convart  livin'— an'  as  for  Biddy,  by 
only  keepin'  her  from  the  dhrink,  she's  as 
close  as  the  gate  of  heaven  to  a  heretic. 
Bedad,  sir,  tliis  new  light  bates  evei-y- 
thing." 

"  My  good  fi-iend,  Cummins,  I  tell  you  I 
have  no  money  to  give, — neither  is  there 
anything  to  be  given, — for  the  sake  of  con- 
version— but,  if  your  notions  of  your  own 
religion   are   unsettled,  put  yourself  uudei 

Lord 's   chaplain  ;   and,  if,  in   the   due 

course  of  time,  he  tliinks  you  sufficiently 
improved  to  embrace  cm-  faith,  you  and  youx 
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fomily  may  be  aided  by  some  comforts  suit- 
able to  your  condition." 

Cummins'  face  lengthened  visibly  at  an 
intimation  which  threw  him  so  far  from  his 
expectations;  the  truth  being,  that  he  cal- 
culated upon  receiving  the  money  the  mo- 
ment he  read  his  recantation.  He  looked  at 
Mr.  Lucre  again  as  significantly  as  he  covild 
— gave  his  head  a  scratch  of  remonstrance 
— shrugged  himself  as  before — rubbed  his 
elbow  —  turned  round  his  hat  slowly,  ex- 
amined its  shape,  and  gave  it  a  smarter  set, 
after  which  he  gave  a  di-y  hem  and  jDrepared 
to  speak. 

"  111  hear  nothing  further  on  the  subject," 
said  the  other,  "withdraw." 

"Without  more  ado  Cummins  slunk  out  of 
the  room,  highly  disapj^ointed,  but  still  not 

without  hopes  from  Lord ,  to  whom,  or 

his  chaplain,  he  resolved  to  aj^ply.  Li  the 
meantime  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home 
to  his  starving  wife  and  children,  without 
having  communicated  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
those  who  were  assembled  at  the  glebe  house. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  hall  door  when 
another  claimant  for  admission  presented 
himself  in  the  person  of  a  huge,  tattered  fel- 
low, with  red,  stiff  hair  standing  uj)  like  reeds 
thi'ough  the  broken  crown  of  his  hat,  which 
he  took  oft'  on  entering.  This  candidate  for 
Protestantism  had  neither  shoe  nor  stocking 
on  him,  but  stalked  in,  leaving  the  prints  of 
his  colossal  feet  upon  the  hall  through  which 
he  passed. 

"Well,  friend,  what  is  wrong  with  you? 
^why  did'nt  you  rub  your  filthy  feet,  sir,  be- 
fore you  entered  the  room  ?  You  have  soiled 
ail  my  carpet." 

"I  beg  your  honor's  parding,"  said  the 
huge  fellow ;  "  I'll  soon  ciu'e  that."  Having 
said  which  he  trotted  up  to  the  hearth-rug, 
in  which,  before  Lucre  had  time  even  to 
Bpeak,  by  a  wipe  fi-om  each  foot,  he  left  two 
immense  streaks  of  mud,  which  we  guess 
took  some  hard  scrubbing  to  remove.  "Now, 
your  honor,  I  hope  I'll  do." 

Lucre  saw  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  said,  with  more  temper  than 
could  be  expected — 

"  Man,  what's  your  business  ?  " 

"  I  come,  su'ra," — this  man  had  a  habit  of 
pronouncing  sir  as  sirra,  which  he  could 
never  overcome — "to  tell  your  reverence  to 
enther  me  down  at  wanst." 

"  For  what  pui-pose  should  I  enter  you 
down  ?  " 

"  For  the  money,  siiTa  ;  I  have  seven  o' 
them,  and  we'll  all  go.  You  may  christen  us 
if  you  wish,  sirra.  'Deed  I'm  tould  we  must 
all  be  christened  over  agin,  an'  in  that  case, 
maybe  it  'ud  be  plaisin'  to  you  to  stand  god- 
father for  me,  yourself,  your  reverence." 


"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? — but  I  suppose  1 
imderstand  you." 

"  I  mean,  sirra,  to  become  a  Protestan — ^I 
an'  my  family,  I'm  Nickey  Feasthalagh,  that 
was  %)x  on  suspicion  o'  the  bui*nin'  of  Nugent's 
hay  ;  and  by  them  five  crasses  I  was  as  inno- 
cent of  that  as  the  child  onborn,  so  I  was. 
Sure  they  couldn't  prove  an  me,  becoorse  I 
came  out  wid  flying  colors,  glory  be  to  God ! 
Here  I  am  now,  sir,  an'  a  right  good  Prodes- 
tan  I'll  make  when  I  come  to  understand  it. 
An'  let  me  fwhisper  this,  siiTa,  I'll  be  dam 
useful  in  fairs  and  markets  to  help  the  Orange- 
men to  hck  oiu'selves,  your  honor,  in  a  skrim- 
mage  or  party  fight,  or  an^'thing  o'  that  kid- 
ney." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Nick  Fistula,  as  you  say  yoiir 
name  is " 

"Nickey,  sirra." 

"Well,  Nickey,  or  Nick,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  won't  do. 
You  ai'e  too  gi-eat  an  ornament  to  your  own 
creed  ever  to  shine  in  oui's.  I  happen  to 
know  your  character — begone." 

"Is  IVIisthre  Lucre  widin  ?"  asked  a  third 
candidate,  whose  wife  accompanied  him — 
"if  he  is,  maybe  you'd  tell  him  that  one  Bar- 
ney Grattan  wishes  to  have  a  thrifle  o'  speech 
wid  his  honor." 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  servant  with  a  smile, 
after  ha^'ing  acquainted  his  master. 

The  man  and  his  wife  accordingly  entered, 
having  first  wiped  theii-  feet  as  they  had  been 
ordered. 

"Well,  my  good  man,  what's  your  busi- 
ness." 

"  Rosha,  will  you  let  his  honor  know  what 
we  wor  spakin'  about  ?     She'U  tell  you,  sir." 

"Plaise  your  honor,"  said  she,  "  we're  con- 
varts." 

"WeU,"  said  IVIr.  Lucre,  "that  is  at  least 
coming  to  the  point.  And  pray,  my  good 
woman,  who  converted  you  ?  " 

"  Faix,  the  accounts  that's  abroad,  sir, 
about  the  gintleman  from  Dublin,  that's  so 
full  of  lamin',  your  reverance,  and  so  rich, 
they  say." 

"  Then  it  was  the  mere  accounts  that 
wrought  this  change  in  j'ou  ?  " 

"  Dhamnu  orlh  a  Rosha,  go  dhe  shin  dher 
thu  ?  "  said  the  husband  in  Irish  ;  for  he  felt 
that  the  wife  was  more  expUcit  than  was  ne- 
cessary. "  Never  heed  her,  sir  ;  the  crathur, 
your  reverence,  is  so  through  other,  that  she 
doesn't  know  what  she's  sayin',  especially 
spakin'  to  so  honorable  a  gentleman  as  yo\ii 
reverence." 

"Then  let  us  hear  your  version,  or  rather 
your  conversion." 

"Myself,  sir,  does  be  thinkin'  a  great  deal 
about  these  doctluines  and  jinnyologies  that 
people  is  now  all  runnin'  upon.     I  can  tell  a 
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story,  sir,  at  a  wake,  or  an  my  kailee  "wicl  a 
neighbor,  as  well  as  e'er  a  man  in  the  five 
pai'ishes.  The  people  say  I'm  veiy  long 
headed  all  out,  and  can  see  far  into  a  thing. 
They  do,  indeed,  plaise  your  reverence." 

"  Very  good." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  about  one  Fin  M'Cool 
who  was  a  gi'eat  buffer  in  his  day,  and  how 
his  wife  put  the  trick  upon  a  big  bosthoon  of 
a  giant  that  came  down  from  Munster  to 
bother  Fin  ?     Did  you  ever  hear  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  No  ;  neither  do  I  Avish  to  heax  xt  just 
now." 

"  Nor  the  song  of  Beal  Derg  O'Donnel,  sir, 
nor  the  '  Fairy  River,'  nor  'the  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Lariy  Doi-neen  s  Ass,'  plaise  your 
reverence." 

"  No — but  I  wish  you  would  allow  your 
wife  to  relate  your  business  here." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  people  say  I'm  very  long- 
headed, and  can  see  far  into  a  thing — " 

"  But,  my  good  man,  I  care  not  what  the 
people  say — tell  your  story  briefly." 

"  — An'  can  see  far  into  a  thing,  your  rev- 
erence, becaise  I'm  long-headed.  All  long- 
headed people,  sir,  is  cute,  an'  do  you  know 
why  they're  cute,  sii-?  No,  you  don't,  but 
rU  tell  you — bekaise  they're  long-headed. 
Now,  sir,  what  'ud  you  tliink  to  turn  Eoman 
Catholic  awhile  till  I'd  malivogue  you  in  ar- 
guin' Scripture  ? — I  want  to  prove  to  you, 
sir,  that  I'm  the  boy  that  understhands 
things." 

"  \\Tiat's  your  business  with  me  ?  " 

"  Will  you  thry  it,  sir,  and  you'll  see  how 
I'll  sober  you  to  your  heart's  dehght." 

"  What  brought  your  husband  to  me,  my 
good  woman  ?  " 

"  Bhe  dha  husth ;  fag  a  rogarah  lumsa." 

"  He's  comin'  to  it,  jilaise  your  reverence," 
said  the  wife. 

"  Well,  sir,  so  you  see,  bein'  given  to  deep 
ways  of  thinkin'  o'  my  own,  I  had  many 
bouts  at  arguin'  Scripthur — as  every  long- 
headed man  has,  of  coorse— an' yestherday 
meetin'  wid  Brian  Broghan,  the  mealman — 
him  that  keeps  it  up  on  the  poor,  sir — he 
challenged  me,  but,  in  thi-ee  skips  of  a  Scotch 
Gray,  I  sacked  him  cleaner  than  one  of  his 
own  meal  bags,  and  dusted,  him  afterwards : 
— '  so,'  says  he,  '  misther  Grattan,  see  what 
it  is  to  be  long-headed." 

"It's  worse,"  obser\-ed  Lucre,  "  to  be  long- 
wiaded.     Come  to  an  end,  su'." 

"'Long-headed,'  says  he,  'an',  of  coorse 
you'U  be  takin'  the  money,'  says  Brougham  ; 
'  what  money  ? '  says  I.  '  Wliy,  the  five 
guineas,'  says  he,  '  that  the  Biblemen  is 
givin'  to  every  one  that  will  turn  wid  them, 
if  he  happens  to  be  long-headed-*-but  other- 
wise, not  a  penny.'  So,  sir,  myself,  you  see, 
havia'  the  intention  to  come  over  long  afore 


that,  I  thought  it  'ud  be  best  to  do  it  now, 
for  fraid  yez  might  think  it  was  for  the 
money  I  am  doin'  it.  But  is  there  such  a 
thing,  sir?" 

"  Not  a  penny,  and  so  you  may  tell  your 
friends." 

"  Well,  but,  sir,  grantin'  that,  stiD  you'll 
I  acknowledge  that  I'm  long-headed." 
j       "No,  only  long-winded." 
I      "  Not  long-headed,  then  ?  " 
I      "  No,  certainly  not." 
j       "  Damnu   orth  a  veehone  bradagh!  come 
I  Rosha.     Not  long-headed  !  troth  it's  a  poor 
\  rehgion  to  depind  on— an'  I'll  make  a  show 
!  of  it    yet,    if    I'm   spared.     Come,   woman 
I  alive." 

i      Honest  Barney  was  the  last  but  one  who 
'  was  honored  by  a  hearing,  though  not  the 
!  last  by  a  score  of  those  who  expected  it, 
I  and,  sooth  to  say,  the  aj^pearance  of  that  one 
threw  the  whole  jDroceedings  into  such  ex- 
quisite ridicule,  that  we  cannot   resist  the 
!  temjatation  of  giving  his  claims  and   argu- 
!  ments  a  place  among  the  rest.     The  convert 
I  in  question  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
I  Raymond-na-hattha,  or  Raymond  of  the  hats ; 
I  who,  moved  by  the  example  of  others,  and 
only  possessed  of  a  dim  notion  of  the  cause 
j  that  brought  them   togethex",  came  amoixg 
I  them  from  that  vague  motive  of  action  which 
I  prompts  almost  evexy  creatui*e  like  him  to 
;  make  one  in  a  crowd,  wherever  it  may  a?)- 
semble.     The  mind  of  poor  Raymond  was  of 
a  veiy  anomalous  chai-acter  indeed  ;  for  his 
memory,  which  was  wondex'ful,  accumulated 
in  one  heterogeneous  mass,  all  the  incidents 
in  wliich  he  had  ever  taken  any  part,  and 
these  wei'e  called  out  of  the  confusion,  pre- 
cisely as  some  chox'd  of  association  happened 
to  be  struck  in  any  conversation  which  he 
held.     For  this  reason  he  sometimes  uttei'ed 
sentinfeixts  that  would  have  come  with  more 
propi'iety   from   the   lips   of  a   philosoi^her 
than  a  fool,  axxd  again  fell  to  the  level  of  pux*e 
idiotism,  so  singular  wex'e  his   altei'nations 
fx'om    sense   to  nonsense.     Lucx'e's  porter, 
himself  a  wag,  knew  perfectly  well  what  was 
going  fox'wai'd,  and,  indeed,  took  very  con- 
siderable delight  in  the  movement.     "\Mxen 
Raymond  presented  him^^elf,  the  portex-,  to 
whom  he  was  vexy  well  kno-^Ti,  determined, 
for  the  joke's  sake,  that  he  should  have  the 
hoxxor  of  an  iixtex-view  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Lucre,  as  we  said,  being  but  seldom  at  Castle 
Cumber,  was  igxxorant  of  Raymond's  person 
and   character,  and,   indeed,   we   may   add, 
that  he  stood  in  a  position  jDrecisely  similar 
with  x-espect  to  almost  evexy  one  of  his  own 
flock.     When   Raymond   entered,   then,   he 
was  addressed  in  much  the  same  terms  as 
the  others. 

"  Well,  friend,  what  is  your  business  ?— 
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John,  admit  no  more,  and  let  the  carnage 
come  round — are  you  a  convert  also  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  what  have  you  to  give  me  ?  " 

"  A  pure  and  peaceful  religion,  my  Mend." 

«  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  In  this  book — tliis  is  the  Word  of  God, 
that  preacheth  peace  and  salvation  to  all." 

"  Has  Val  M'Clutchy  this  book  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  has— it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  so  able  and  staunch  a  friend  of 
Protestantism,  of  the  rehgion  of  the  state, 
could  be  without  this  book,  or  ignorant  of 
ii" 

Raymond  put  it  up  to  his  nose,  and  after 
seeming  to  smell  it,  said,  with  a  strong  shud- 
der, "how  did  you  do  this  among  you? 
How  did  you  do  it  ? — look  at  it — see,  see, 
it's  dripping  wid  blood— here's  murder  on 
this  page,  there's  starvation  on  that — there's 
tlie  blood-hounds  huntin' — look,  su",  loolc  at 
the  poor  creature  almost  worn  down,  makin' 
his  way  to  hide,  but  he  can't ;  they  have  him, 
they  have  him — see  how  they  drag  him,  as 
if  he  wab  a — ay,  drag,  di-ag,  he's  yours  now, 
he's  yours — whip  and  scourge,  whij)  and 
Bcourge — more  blood,  more  blood — and  this 
is  it,  this— do\\i  you  see  it,  sir,  comia'  down 
in  drops  when  I  hould  it  uj)  that  way  !  " 

"]\Iy  good  friend,  you  are  certainly  in 
liquor — your  language  is  that  of  a  man 
strongly  affected  by  drink." 

"  And  this  is  it,"  EajTuond  proceeded ; 
"look  at  this  page,  that's  not  the  one  the 
blood  is  on  ;  no,  no,  there's  nothing  here 
but  madness.  Ah  ! "  said  he,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  tone  of  deejD  compassion,  "  sure 
she's  mad ;  they  killed  Hugh  O'Eegan,  and 
they  killed  the  two  sons,  and  then  she  went 
mad — so,  you  see,  there  it  is  now — on  that 
page  there's  blood,  and,  on  this  one,  with 
the  big  letter  on  it,  there's  madness.  Then 
agin  comes  the  Turnin'  out.  How  would 
you  like  to  walk  three  long,  dreary  miles,  in 
sleet,  and  frost,  and  snow,  bavin'  no  house 
to  go  to — wid  thin  breeches  to  your  bottom, 
an'  maybe  a  hole  in  them — widout  shoe  or 
stockin'  on  your  hooves — wid  a  couple  of 
shiverin',  half  starved,  sick  childre,  tied  by 
an  ould  praskeen  to  your  back,  an'  you 
sinkin'  wid  himger  all  the  time? — ay,  and 
the  tail  o'  your  old  coat  blown  up  behind 
eveiy  minute,  like  a  sparrow  before  the 
wind  ! — Eh,  how  Avould  you  like  it?"  " 

Lucre  still  stuck  to  the  hji^othesis  of 
liquor,  and  accoi'dingly  went  and  rang  the 
porter's  bell,  who  immediately  appeared. 

"John,"  said  his  master,  "I  de-su-e  you 
wiU  unmediately  show  this  man  out — he  is 
so  scandalously  affected  with  liquor,  that  he 
knows  not  the  purjjortof  his  own  language." 

John  approached  his  master  with  a  face  of 
awful   tenor  : — "  for  God's  sake,  sir,"  said 


he,  "  don't  say  a  woi*d  that  might  cross  him, 
sure  he's  the  gi'eat  madman,  Raijmond-na- 
hattha.  Just  sit  still,  and  let  him  take  his 
own  way,  and  he'll  do  no  harm  in  life  ;  ap- 
l^ear  to  listen  to  him,  and  he'll  be  like  a 
child — but,  if  you  go  to  harshness,  he'd  tear 
you,  and  me,  and  all  that's  in  the  house,  into 
minced  meat.'' 

Once  more  did  Lucre's  countenance  lose 
its  accustomed  hue  ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
it  assumed  the  color  of  a  duck  e^g,  or  some- 
thing between  a  bad  white  and  a  bad  blue : 
— "  my  good  friend,"  said  he,  "will  you  please 
to  take  a  seat — John,  stay  in  the  room." 
This  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

"There,"  proceeded  Raymond,  who  had 
been  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  pages 
of  the  Bible,  "there  is  the  page  where  that's 
on — the  puttin'  out  in  the  clouds  and  storm 
of  heaven — there  it  is  on  that  page.  Look  at 
the  ould  man  and  the  ould  woman  there — see 
them  tremblin'.  Don't  cry — don't  cry  ;  but 
they  are — see  the  widow  there  \di\  her  or- 
phans— there's  a  sick  boy  in  that  house,  and 
a  poor  sick  girl  in  that  other  house — see, 
they're  all  crjin' — all  cr}iu' — for  they  must 
go  out,  and  on  sich  a  day  !  All  that,  now, 
is  upon  these  two  other  pages,  bekaise,  you 
see,  no  one  page  would  hould  all  that.  But 
see  here — here's  a  jjage  wid  only  one  side  of 
it  covered — let  us  see  what's  on  it.  Oh,  ay 
— here's  the  poor  cra^^thur's  childre,  wid  the 
poor  father  and  the  j^oor  motlier  ;  but  they 
have  the  one  cow  to  give  milk  to  moisten 
theu:  bit.  Ha — ha — look  again,  there  she 
goes  off  to  the  poimd  !  Don't  cry,  poor  help- 
less crathurs  ;  but  how  can  you  help  cryin' 
when  your  poor  mother's  cryin'.  That's  a 
bitther  thing,  too,  nnd  it's  on  this  page— see 
— that — that — that's  it  I've  between  my  fiu' 
gers^ook  at  it — how  wet  it  is^N-id  the  jDOor 
craythur's  tears  ;  but  there's  no  blood  here 
— no,  no — nothing  but  tears.  Oh,  here — see 
here — a  lafe  as  big  as  the  rest,  but  vdd  noth- 
ing on  it.  Ay,  I  know  that — that's  an  emp- 
ty fai-m  that  nobody  dare  take,  or  woe  be 
to  them.  But  here — I  seen  him  " — here  he 
shuddered  strongly — "I  seen  him!  His 
father  and  mother  Avere  both  standing  undher 
hun — that  was  the  worst  of  all.  It's  in  this 
page.  He  was  only  one-and-twenty,  and  the 
eyes  he  had  ;  but  how  did  it  hapj)en,  that 
although  they  hanged  him,  every  one  loved 
him  ?  I  seen  his  father  and  the  j^oor  mother 
looking  up  to  the  gallows  where  he  stood, 
and  then  she  fainted,  and  she  then  got  sick, 
and  i^oor  ould  Brian  has  nobody  now  but 
himself  ;  and  all  that's  on  this  page."  Here 
jioor  Raymond  shed  tears,  so  comjiletely  was 
he  overi:)Owered  by  the  force  of  his  own  im- 
aginings. He  again  proceeded — "And  the 
poor  white-headed  son.     What  wouldn't  the 
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poor  mother  give  to  have  his  -white  head  to 
look  at  ?  but  he  will  never  waken — he  will 
^ever  waken  more.     WTiat'g  the  name  o'  this  : 
book  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  My  excellent  and  most  intelligent  friend,"  ' 
rephed  that  gentlemau,  in  a  tone  of  meekness 
'and  humility  that   would   have  shamed  an 
apostle  ;   "  my  most  interesting  fiiend,  the 
name  of  that  book  is  the  Bible." 

"  The  Bible !  oh  yes  ;  but  am  I  doin'  it  I 
right?"  he  inquired  ;  "am  I  puttin'  the  ex'' 
planation  to  i  i;  as  I  ought  ?     Sure  they  all  ex-  | 
plain   it,  an'!,  it's  only   fair   that   Eaymond 
should  shov.  his  larnin'  as  well  as  any  o'  them.  ' 
Let  us  see   then — mui-dher  and  bloodshed,  ! 
hangin'    ad    starvin',     huntin',     purshuin,  [ 
whippin',  rowld  and  nakedness,  hunger  and 
sickness,  death  and  then  madness,  and  then  ' 
death  aj.-  -n,  and  then  damnation  !     Did  I  ex- 
plain it ;  "  : 

"  Pe>  fectly,  my  fi-iend — nothing  can  be 
better.' 

"Well,  then,  think  of  it ;  but  these  aren't 
my  explanations — but  I  know  who  puts  them 
to  that  bad  book  !     Don't  they  take  all  I  said 
out  of  it  ?     They  do  ;  and,   sure,  don't  you 
see  the  poor  peojjle's  blood,  and  tears,  and  ' 
everything  upon  it ;  sure  all  I  said  is  in  it.  } 
Here,"  he  exclaimed^  shuddeiing,    "  take  it 
away,  or  may  be  it'll  make  me  as  wicked  as  ' 
the  rest  of  you.     But,  after  all,  maybe  it's  ' 
not  the  fault  of  the  book,  but  of  the  people."  > 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ! 
frightful  comment  upon  the  ciimes  and  atroc-  i 
ities  which  have  been  perjDetrated  in  this  ' 
divided  couutiw,  in  the  name,  and  under  the  \ 
character  of  religion,  than  that  which  issued,  i 
with  a  kind  of  methodical  incoherency,  fi'om  | 
the  hps  of  Raymond-na-hattha.  When  he  j 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Lucre,  having  first  wiped  ' 
the  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  fore-  | 
head,  politely  asked  him  if  there  was  any-  | 
thing  he  could  do  for  him.  j 

"  Oh,  ay,"  said  he  ;  "  but  first  bring  me  a  ■ 
lump  of  good  mate,  and  a  quart  of  porther."  | 

"  You  shall  have  it,  my  excellent  fiiend.  j 
John,  ring  the  bell.  You  are  a  vei-y  interest-  j 
tng  person,  ^\x. — Mr. "  | 

"  Ra^-mond-na-hattha,  sir."  ' 

"Mr,  Raiment — veiy  interesting,  indeed. 
(Good  God  !  am  I  to  run  the  risk  of  being  ' 
strangled  in  my  OT\-n  house  by  a  madman  !  )  j 
Oh — here,  Alick  ;  bring  up  some  cold  meat  ' 
and  a  bottle  of  porter.     Anything  to  make 
you  comfortable,  my  good  sir." 

"  I  only  want  to  see  if  all's  right,  sir,"  said 
Eaymond,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  by  and  by." 
This  was  followed  by  a  look  of  most  pitiable 
distress  from  Lucre  to  his  servant,  John. 

Raymond  no  sooner  saw  the  cold  beef  and 
bread  laid  down,  together  with  a  bottle  of 
porter,   than  he  commenced  an   exhibition. 


which  first  awoke  jVIr.  Lucre's  astonishmeni^ 
next  his  admiration,  and  lastly  his  em-y. 
Raymond's  performance,  however,  was  cl 
that  rare  description  which  loses  by  too  fi-e- 
quent  practice,  and  is  only  seen  to  advantage 
when  the  opportunities  for  exhibition  are  few. 
Three  mortal  pounds  having  at  length  disap- 
peared, together  %\ith  the  greater  part  of  a 
quartern  loaf,  and  two  bottles  of  porter,  for 
Raymond  had  made  bold  to  call  for  a  second, 
he  now  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  cuff  of  his 
coat  first,  and  afterwai'ds,  by  way  of  a  more 
delicate  touch,  with  the  gathered  palm  of  his 
hand  ;  then,  looking  at  Mr.  Lucre,  who  sat 
perspiring  with  terror  in  his  gorgeous  easy 
chair,  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  ease  it 
just  then  communicated  to  that  reverend 
gentleman,  when  he  said,  "It's  all  right 
enough,  sir." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Lucre,  applying  the  sudarioJum  once  more 
with  a  very  nervous  and  quivering  hand  to 
his  forehead  : 

"Is  there  anji;hing  else  in  which  I  can 
serve  you,  my  good  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is— all's  right,  I've  now  made 
the  thiial,  and  it  will  do — I  Avant  to  borrow 
the  loan  of  your  rehgion  till  the  new  j)ratie3 
comes  in." 

"You  shall  have  it,  my  worthy  sii' — you 
shall  have  it,  with  very  great  pleasui*e." 

"  The  raison  why  I  came  to  you  for  it," 
said  Raj'mond,  who,  eridently  in  this  joke, 
had  been  put  up  by  some  one,  "  was  bekaise 
I  was  tould  that  it's  as  good  as  new  with  you 
— ^seldom  used  lasts  long,'  you  know — but, 
such  as  it  is,  I'U  borry  it  for — ah,  there  now, 
that's  one ;  all  right,  all  right,"  pointing  to 
the  fragments  of  the  meat  and  bread — "I 
wouldn't  ax  betther  ;  so,  till  the  pi'aties  comes 
in,  mind  I'll  take  care  of  it  ;  and,  if  I  don't 
bring  it  back  safe,  I'll  bring  you  a  betther 
one  in  it's  place."  He  then  nodded  famiUarly 
to  ]Mr.  Lucre,  and  left  the  house.  The  latter 
felt  as  if  he  breathed  new  life  once  more,  but 
he  could  not  so  readdy  pardon  the  man  for 
admitting  him. 

"What  is  the  reason,  su-,"  he  asked,  his 
face  reddening,  "  that  you  suffered  that  for- 
midable madman  to  get  into  the  house  ?  " 

"■\Miy,  SU-,"  rephed  the  porter,  "when  I 
opened  the  door,  he  shot  in  like  a  bolt  ;  and, 
as  for  preventing  him  after  that,  if  I  had  at- 
tempted it,  he'd  have  had  me  in  fi-agments 
long  ago.  When  he's  not  opposed,  sir,  or 
crossed,  he's  qaiet  as  a  lamb,  and  wouldn't 
hurt  a  child  ;  but,  if  he's  vexed,  and  won't 
get  his  OAvn  wav,  whv  ten  men  wouldn't  stand 
him." 

"  Take  care  that  he  shall  never  be  admitted 
here  again,"  said  his  master  ;  "  I  really  am 
quite  disturbed  and  nervous  by  his  conduct 
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and  lanp^iapfe,  which  are  perfectly  unintel-  ] 
ligible.    Indeed  I  am  absolutely  unwell — the 
shock  was  awful,  and  to  occur  on  such  a  day,  i 
too — I  fear  my  appetite  will  be  very  much  i 
aifected  by  it — a  circumstance  which  would  > 
be  distressing^  beyond  belief.      Stop— per-  j 
haps  it  is  not  yet  too  late — ask  Francis  is 
the  venison  down,  and,  if  not,  desire  him  not 
to  dress  it  to-day — I  am   out  of  appetite, 
say." 

John  went,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  re- 
turned, "  Francis  says  it's  down,  sir,  for  some 
time,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  that  it  must  be 
dressed  to-day,  otherwise  it  will  be  spoiled." 

"  And  this  is  owing  to  you,  you  scouncb-el," 
said  his  master  in  a  rage,  "  owing  to  your 
neglect  and  carlessness — but  there  is  no 
placing  dependence  ujDon  one  of  you.  See, 
you  rascal,  the  position  in  which  I  am — here 
is  a  delicious  havmch  of  venison  for  dinner, 
and  now  I  am  so  Eiuch  agitated  and  out  of 
order  that  my  appetite  will  be  quite  gone, 
and  it  will  be  eaten  by  others  before  my  face, 
while  I  cannot  touch  it.  For  a  very  trifle  I 
would  this  moment  discharge  you  from  my 
service,  and  without  a  character  too." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sh',  but  the  truth — " 

"Begone,  you  scoundrel,  and  leave  the 
room,  or  I  shall  use  the  horse-whip  to  you." 

John  disappeared,  and  this  great  and  zea- 
lous prop  of  Protestantism  walked  to  and  fro 
his  study,  almost  gnashing  his  teeth  fi'om  the 
apprehension  of  not  having  an  appetite  for 
the  haunch  of  venison. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

d  Controversial  Discussion,  together  with  the  Vir- 
ttte-t  it  Produced — Darby'' s  Brief  Retirement  from 
Public  Life. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  Darby  in 
his  pleasant  dialogue  with  Father  M'Cabe, 
alluded  to  a  man  named  Bob  JBeatty,  as  a 
person  afflicted  with  epilejDsy.  It  was  then 
reported  that  the  j^riest  had  miraculously 
cm'ed  him  of  that  complaint ;  but,  whether 
he  had  or  not,  one  thing,  at  least,  was  cer- 
tain, that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
went  regularly  to  mass.  He  had  been,  in 
fact,  exceedingly  notorious  for  his  violence 
as  an  Orangeman,  and  was  what  the  people 
then  termed  a  blood-hound,  and  the  son  of  a 
man  who  had  earned  an  unenviable  I'eputa- 
tion  as  a  Tory  hunter  ;  which  means  a  per- 
son who  devoted  the  whole  energies  of  his 
life,  and  brought  all  the  rancour  of  a  religious 
hatred  to  the  task  of  pursuing  and  capturing 
such  unfortunate  Catholics  as  came  within 
grasp  of  penal  laws.     Beatty,  hke  all  con- 


verts, the  moment  he  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  became  a  most  outrageoua 
opponent  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 
Every  Orangeman  and  Protestant  must  be 
damned,  and  it  stood  to  reason  they  should, 
for  didn't  they  oppose  the  Pope  ?  Bob, 
then,  was  an  especial  protege  of  Father 
M'Cabe's,  who,  on  his  pai't,  had  veiy  little  to 
complain  of  his  convert,  unless  it  might  be 
the  difficulty  of  overcoming  a  habit  of  strong 
sweax'ing  which  had  brouglit  itself  so  closely 
into  his  conversation,  that  he  must  either  re- 
main altogether  silent,  or  let  fly  the  oaths. 
Another  slight  weakness,  which  was  rather 
annoying  to  the  priest  too,  consisted  in  a 
habit  Bob  had,  when  any  way  aifected  with 
liquor,  of  drinking  in  the  very  fervor  of  his 
new-born  zeal,  that  celebrated  old  toast,  "  to 
hell  with  the  Pope  !  "  These,  however,  were 
but  mere  specks,  and  would  be  removed  in 
time,  by  inducing  better  habits.  Now,  it  so 
hajjpened,  that  on  the  day  in  question.  Bob 
was  wending  his  way  to  Father  M'Cabe's,  to 
communicate  some  matter  connected  with 
his  religious  feelings,  and  to  ask  his  advice 
and  opinion. 

"  How  confoundedly  blmd  the  world  is," 
thought  Bob,  "  not  to  see  that  Popery — "  he 
never  called  it  anything  else — "  is  the  true 
faith !  Curse  me  but  Priest  M'Cabe  is  a 
famous  fellow ! — Zounds,  what  an  Orange- 
man he  would  make  ! — he's  just  the  cut  for 
it,  an'  it's  a  thousand  pities  he's  not  one — 
but ! — what  the  hell  am  I  sajdn? '  They  say 
he's  cross  and  ill-tempered,  but  I  deny  it — 
isn't  he  patient,  except  when  in  a  passion  ? 
and  never  in  a  passion  unless  when  provoked  ; 
what  the  d — 1  more  would  they  have?  I 
know  I  let  fly  an  oath  myself  of  an  odd  time 
(every  third  Avord,  good  reader),  but,  then, 
sure  the  faith  is  never  injured  by  the  vessel 
that  contains  it.  Begad,  but  I'm  sony  for 
my  fatlier,  though,  for,  as  there's  no  salvation 
out  o'  Popery,  the  devil  of  it  is,  that  h6's  lost 
beyond  purchase." 

In  such  eccentric  speculations  did  Bob 
amuse  himself,  until,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  he  went,  he  overtook  a 
fellow-traveller,  who  turned  out  to  be  no 
other  than  our  friend  Darby  O'Drive.  There 
was,  in  fact,  considering  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  these  two  converts,  something  irresis- 
tibly comic  in  this  encounter.  Bob  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed  ;  and,  as  for  Darby,  we  need  not  say 
that  he  was  thoroughly  ignorant  of  Protes- 
tantism. Yet,  nothing  could  be  more  certain 
— if  one  could  judge  by  the  fierce  controver- 
sial cock  of  Bob's  hat,  and  the  sneering  con- 
temptuous expression  of  Darby's  face,  that  n 
hard  battle,  touching  the  safest  way  of  sal- 
vation, was  about  to  be  fought  between  them. 
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Bob,  indeed,  Lad  of  late  been  anxious  to 
meet  Darby,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  make  him 
"  show  the  cloven  foot,  the  ^-ascal ; "  but 
Darby's  ire  against  the  priest  was  now  up ; 
and  iDesides,  he  reflected  that  a  disjilay  of 
some  kind  would  recommend  him  to  the 
Reformatiouists,  especially,  he  hoped,  to  Mr. 
Lucre,  who,  he  was  resolved,  should  hear  it. 
The  two  converts  looked  at  each  other  with 
no  charitable  aspect.  Darby  was  About  to 
speak,  but  Bob,  who  thought  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost,  gave  him  a  controver- 
sial facer  before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  word  : 
— "How  many  articles  in  your  church?" 

"How  many  articles  in  my  church! 
There's  one  bad  one  in  your  church  more 
than  ought  to  be  in  it,  since  they  got  you  : 
— but  can  you  tell  me  how  many  sins  cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  on  you,  you  j)Oor  lost 
hathen  ?  " 

"Don't  hathen  me,  you  had  betther;  but 
answer  my  question,  you  rascally  heretic." 

"  Heretic  inagh  !  oh,  thin,  is  it  from  a 
barefaced  idolather  like  you  that  we  hear 
heretic  called  to  us !  Faith,  it's  come  to  a 
purty  time  o'  day  wid  us  !  " 

"You're  a  blessed  convart  not  to  know 
the  Forty-nine  articles  of  your  fat  establish- 
ment ! " 

"  And  I'll  hould  a  wager  that  you  don't 
know  this  minute  how  many  saikerments  in 
your  idolathiy.  Oh,  what  a  swaggerin'  Ca- 
tholic you  are,  you  poor  hair-bi'ained  black- 
guard ! " 

"  I  believe  you  found  some  convincin'  texts 
in  the  big  purse  of  the  Bible  blackguards — 
do  you  smell  that.  Darby  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  full  purse,  they  say,  but,  by 
the  time  Father  M'Cabe  takes  the  price  of 
your  trangressions  out  of  it — as  he  won't  fail 
to  do — take  my  word  for  it,  it'll  be  as  lank 
as  a  stocking  without  a  leg  in  it — do  you 
smell  that,  Bob  ahagur  ?  " 

"  Where  was  your  church  before  the  Refor- 
mation ?  " 

"Where  was  your  face  before  it  was 
washed  ?  " 

"Do  you  know  the  four  pillars  that  your 
Church  rests  upon  ?  because  if  you  don't,  I'll 
tell  you — it  was  Hany  the  aigth,  Martin 
Luther,  the  Law,  and  the  Devil.  Put  that  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  Ah,  what  a  purty 
boy  you  are,  and  what  a  deludin'  face  you've 
got !'" 

"  So  the  jjriest's  doin'  you — he's  the  man 
can  pluck  a  fat  goose,  Bob." 

"  Don't  talk  of  pluckin'  geese — you  have 
taken  some  feathers  out  o'  the  Bible  blades, 
by  aU  accounts.  How  do  you  expect  to  be 
saved  by  joining  an  open  heresj'  ?  " 

"Whisht,  you  hathen,  that  has  taken  to 
idolathry  bekase  Father  M'Cabe  made  an  ass 


'  of  you  by  a  thrick  that  every  one  knowa 
J  But  I  tell  you  to  your  brazen  face,  that  you'll 
:  be  woi'se  yet  than  ever  you  were." 
i  "You  disgi-aced  your  family  by  tumin' 
apostate,  and  we  know  what  for.  Little  Sol- 
:  omon,  the  greatest  rogue  unhanged,  gave 
i  you  the  only  grace  you  got  or  ever  will 
I  get." 

""SNTay,  you  poor  turncoat,  isn't  the  whole 
;  country  laughin'  at  you,  and  none  more  than 
I  your  own  friends.    The  great  tightiu'  Orange- 
man and  blood-hound  tui'ned  voteen ! — oh, 
are  we  alive  afther  that ! " 

"  The  blaggard  baihff  and  swindler  tm-ned 
swadler,  hojiin'  to  get  a  fatter  cut  fi-om  the 
Bible  blades,  oh  !  " 

"  Have  you  your  bades  about  you  ?  if  you 
have,  I'll  throuble  you  to  give  us  a  touch  of 
your  Padareen  Partha.  Orange  Bob  at  his 
Padareen  Partha  !  ha,  ha,  ha." 

"You  know  much  about  Protestantism, 
Blow  me,  but  it's  a  sin  to  see  such  a  knavish 
scoundi'el  professing  it." 

"It's  a  gi-eater  sin,  you  Orange  omad- 
hawn,  to  see  the  likes  o'  you  disgraeiu'  the 
bades  an'  the  blessed  rehgion  you  tuck  an 
you." 

"  You  were  no  disgrace,  then,  to  the  one 
you  left ;  but  you  are  a  burn  in'  scandal  to 
the  one  you  joined,  and  they  ought  to  kick 
you  out  of  it." 

In  fact,  both  converts,  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  hatred,  were  beginning  to  forget  the 
new  characters  they  had  to  support,  and  to 
glide  back  unconsciously,  or  we  should  rather 
say,  by  the  force  of  conscience,  to  their  orig- 
inal creeds. 

"If  Father  M'Cabe  was  wise  he'd  send  you 
to  the  heretics  again." 

"  If  the  Protestants  regarded  their  own 
character,  and  the  decency  of  their  religion, 
they'd  send  you  back  to  your  cursed  Popery 
again." 

"It's  no  beef  atin'  creed,  anyway,"  said 
Darby,  who  had,  without  knowing  it,  be- 
come once  more  a  staunch  Papist,  "oiirs 
isn't." 

"It's  one  of  knavery  and  roguery,"  replied 
Bob,  "  sure  devil  a  thing  one  of  you  knows 
only  to  believe  in  your  Pope." 

"You  had  betther  not  abuse  the  Pope," 
said  Darby,  "for  fraid  I'd  give  you  a  touch 
o'  your  ould  comjjlaint,  the  faUin'  sickness 
you  know,  wid  my  fist." 

"Two  could  play  !it  that  game,  Darby, 
and  I  say,  to  hell  with  him — and  the  priests 
are  all  knaves  and  rogues,  every  one  of 
them." 

"Are  they,  faith,"  said  Darby,  "here's  an 
answer  for  that,  anyhow." 

"  Text  for  text,  you  Popish  rascal." 

A  fierce  battle   took  place  on   the   opei> 
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highway,  which  was  fought  with  intense  bit- 
terness on  both  sides.  The  contest,  which 
was  pretty  equal,  might,  however,  liuve  been 
terminated  by  the  defeat  of  one  of  thorn,  had 
they  been  permitted  to  tight  without  sup- 
•port  on  either  side  ;  this,  however,  was  not 
'to  be.  A  tolerably  large  crowd,  composed 
of  an  equal  r.umber  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, collected  fiom  the  adjoining  fields, 
where  they  had  been  at  labor,  immediately 

{"oined  them.  Their  apjjearance,  unhappily, 
lad  only  the  effect  of  renewing  the  battle. 
The  Citholics,  ignorant  of  the  turn  which 
the  controversy  had  taken,  supported  Bob 
and  Protestantism  ;  whilst  the  Protestants, 
owing  to  a  similar  mistake,  fought  like  devils 
for  Darby  and  the  Pojje.  A  jiretty  smart 
skirmish,  in  fact,  which  lasted  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  took  j^lace  between  the  par- 
ties, and  were  it  not  that  their  wives,  sisters, 
daughters,  and  mothers,  assisted  by  many 
who  were  more  peaceably  disposed,  threw 
themselves  between  them,  it  might  have  been 
much  more  serious  than  it  w^as.  If  the  wea- 
pons of  warfare  ceased,  however,  so  did  not 
theii'  tongues  ;  there  was  abundance  of  ras- 
tic  controversy  exchanged  betw^een  them, 
that  is  to  say,  ■oolemical  scurrility  much  of 
the  same  enligtitened  character  as  that  in 
the  i^recedmg  dialogue.  The  fact  of  the  two 
parties,  too,  that  came  to  their  assistance, 
having  mistaken  the  proper  grounds  of  the 
quan-el,  reduced  Darby  and  Bob  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  retracing  theu-  steps,  and  hoisting 
once  more  their  new  colors,  othenvise  their 
resj^ective  friends,  had  they  discovered  the 
blunder  they  had  committed,  would,  un- 
questionably, have  fought  the  battle  a  second 
time  on  its  proper  meiits.  Bob,  escorted  by 
his  Catholic  friends,  who  shouted  and  huzza'd 
as  they  ^vent  along,  jDroceeded  to  Father 
M'Cabo's ;  whilst  Darby  and  his  adherents, 
followii>g  their  example,  went  towards 
M'Clutchy's,  and  having  left  him  witliin 
sight  of  Constitution  Cottage,  they  returned 
to  their  labor. 

We  have  already  said,  that  neither 
M'Clutchy  nor  INI'Slime  was  at  all  a  favorite 
with  Darby.  Darby  was  naturally  as  avari- 
cious, and  grilling,  and  oj^pressive  as  either 
of  them  ;  and  as  he  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  their  rapacity  and  extortion,  he 
deemed  it  but  fair  and  just  that  they  should 
leave  him  at  least  a  reasonable  share  of  their 
iniquitous  gains.  They  were  not,  however, 
the  gentlemen  to  leave  much  behind  them, 
and  the  upshot  was,  that  Darby  became  not 
only  highly  dissatisfied  at  their  conduct  to- 
wards him,  but  jealous  and  vigilant  of  all 
their  movements,  and  determined  to  watch 
an  opportunity  of  getting  them  both  into  his 
power.     M'Slime's  trick  about  M'Clutchy's 


I  letter  first  awoke  his  suspicions,  and  the  read* 
i  er  is  ahead}'^  acquainted  with  the  dexteroua 
;  piece  of  piety  by  which  he  secmx-d  it.     Both 
lettei-s  now  were  in  his  jjosses-sion,  or  at  least 
;  in  a  safe  place  ;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  read 
I  them,  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  hne  oi 
i  conduct  or  deportment  to  assume.     Then, 
I  how  face  M'Clutchy  without  M'Shrae's  an- 
swer ?    Darby,  however,  was  fertile,  and  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  man  who  could,  as  they  say, 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.     He  had  it ; — 
just  the  very  thing  that  would  sei've  every 
pui-pose.     Accordingly,  instead  of  going  to 
M'Clutchy's  at  all,  he  tm-ned  his  steps  to  his 
own  house  ;  tied  an  old  stocking  ai-ound  his 
head,  got  his  face  bandaged,  and  deliberately 
took  to  his  bed  in  a  very  severe  state  of  ill- 
ness.    And,  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  day 
or  two  in  bed  was  not  calculated  to  do  him 
the  least  harm,  but  a  gi'eat  deal  of  good  ;  for 
what,  between  the  united   contributions  of 
Father  M'Cabe  and  Bob  Beatty,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  unfit  subject  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  few  days'  retirement  fi-om  public  life. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Poll  Dooliii's  Honesty,  and  Phil's  Gallantry. — A 
Beautiful  but  Cowardly  Method  of  Destroying  Fe- 
male iirputation. — A  Domiciliary  Visit  from  the 
Blood-Iiounds — Irresponsible  Poicer. 

At  length  the  hour  of  Mary  M'Lcughlin's 
aj^iDointment  with  Phil  arrived,  and  the  poor 
gui  found  herself  so  comi^letely  divided  be- 
tween the  contending  principles  of  love  for 
Harman  and  aversion  towards  Phil,  that  she 
scarcely  knew  the  pui-port  of  her  thoughts  or 
actions.  Harman's  safety,  however,  was  the 
predommant  idea  in  her  soul,  and  in  order 
to  effect  that,  or  at  least  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  effect  it,  she  resolved,  as  pure  and 
disinterested  attachment  always  wiU  do — to 
sacrifice  her  detestation  for  young  M'Clutchy, 
so  far  as  to  give  him  an  oj^portunity  of  sat- 
isfymg  her  that  he  was  sincere  in  wishing  to 
save  her  lover.  This  setting  aside  her  invin- 
cible and  instinctive  hatred  of  that  worthy 
gentleman,  was,  she  thought,  not  at  least  un- 
reasonable, and  with  her  mind  thus  regu- 
lated she  accordingly  awaited  the  appointed 
time.  On  reaching  the  back  of  her  father's 
garden  she  found  that  Phil  had  not  arrived, 
but  somewhat  to  her  relief  she  was  accosted 
by  Poll  Doolin,  who  a]Dproached  from  a 
clump  of  trees  that  stood  in  deep  and  impen- 
etrable shadow,  whilst  she  and  PoU  were  eas- 
ily visible  under  the  dim  light  of  what  is 
called  a  wateiy  and  cloudy  moon. 

Poll,  as  she  addressed  her,  spoke  eagerlj 
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and  her  voice  ti'einbled  with  what  appeared 
to  Mary  to  be  deep  and  eai-nest  agitation. 

"  Miss  M'Loughlin,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
low,  but  tremulous  voice,  "  I  now  forgive 
youi'  father  all — I  forgive  him  and  his — you 
I  need  not  forgive,  for  I  never  bore  you  ill- 
will — but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  there's 
danger  over  your  father's  house  and  hearth 
this  night.  There  is  but  one  can  save  them, 
and  he  will.  You  must  go  into  yoiu*  own 
room,  raise  the  window,  and  he  will  soon  be 
there." 

"^Tiat  is  that.  Poll,"  said  Mary,  seriously 
alarmed,  "  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of 
low  voices  among  the  trees  there.  Who  are 
they,  or  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Make  haste,"  said  Poll,  leading  the  way, 
*•  go  round  to  your  room  and  come  to  the 
window.  It's  an  awful  business — there  is- 
people  there  in  the  clump— be  quick,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  window  raise  it,  and 
I'll  tell  you  more  thi-ough  it." 

Mary,  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  felt  that 
ignorant  as  she  was  of  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties by  which  she  was  surrounded,  she  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  be  gnaided  by 
Poll,  who  seemed  to  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  mysterious  circumstances  to  which  she 
made  such  wild  and  startling  allusions. 

Poll  immediately  j)roceeded  to  Miss 
M'Lov^ghlin's  bed-room,  the  window  of  which 
eras  soon  opened  by  Maiy  herself,  who  A\ith 
tremblmg  hands  raised  it  no  higher  than 
merely  to  allow  the  necessaiy  communication 
between  them. 

"You  don't  know,  nor  could  you  never 
BusiJect,"  said  Poll,  "  the  struggles  that  Mis- 
ther  Phil  is  makin'  for  you  and  yom-s.  This 
night,  maybe  this  hoar,  will  show  hisfi'iend- 
ehip  for  your  family.  And  now,  j\Iary 
M'Loughhu,  if  you  wish  to  have  yom-self  and 
them  safe — safe,  I  say,  from  his  own  father's 
blood-hounds,"  and  this  she  hissed  into  her 
ear,  squeezing  her  hand  at  the  same  time  un  ■ 
tn  it  became  painful — in  a  voice  so  low,  ear- 
nest, and  condensed,  that  it  was  scarcely  in 
hmnan  natui'e  to  question  the  woman's  sin- 
cerity ;  "if,"  she  continued,  "you  wish  to 
have  them  safe— and  Harman  safe,  be  gniided 
by  him,  and  let  him  manage  it  his  own  way. 
He  Vvdll  ask  you  to  do  nothing  that  is  wi'ong 
or  improper  in  itself  ;  but  as  you  love  yoiu* 
ovm  family — as  you  value  Harman'slife — let 
him  act  according  to  his  own  way,  for  he 
knows  them  he  has  to  deal  with  best." 

"  Wo — wo — heavy  and  bitter  betide  you. 
Poll  Doolin,  if  you  are  now  deceivmg  me,  or 
prompting  me  to  do  anything  that  is  impro- 
per !  I  win  not  act  in  this  business  blindfold — 
neither  I  nor  my  family  are  conscious  of  e\i\, 
and  I  shall  certainly  acquaint  them  this  mo- 
ment with  the  danger  that  is  over  them." 


"  By  the  souls  of  the  dead,"  replied  Poll, 
uttermg  the  oath  in  Irish,  "  if  you  do  what 
you  say  there  will  be  blood  shed  this  night 
— the  blood,  too,  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
to  you  !  Do  not  be  mad,  I  say,  do  not  be 
mad ! "  . 

"  May  God  guide  me?  "  exclaimed  the  dis- 
tressed gui,  bm-stinginto  tears ;  "for  of  my- 
self I  know  not  how  to  act." 

"Be  g-uided  by  Mr.  Phil,"  said  she  ;  "he 
is  the  only  man  living  that  can  in-event  the 
damnable  work  that  is  designed  against  your 
family  thin  night." 

She  had  scai-cely  uttered  the  worJs  when 
Phil  came  breathless  to  the  window,  and,  as 
if  moved  by  a  sense  of  alarm,  and  an  appre- 
hension of  danger  still  greater  than  that  ex« 
X^ressed  by  Poll  herseK,  he  exclaimed — 

"'  jMiss  M'LoughHn,  it's  no  time  for  cere- 
mony— mij  father's  blood-hounds  are  at  your 
father's  door ;  and  there  is  but  one  Avay  of 
saving  youi'  family  fi'om  ^iolence  a:.d  out- 
rage. Excuse  me — but  I  must  pass  in  by 
this  window.  Yoix  don't  know  what  I  risk 
by  it ;  but  for  yoTU'  sake  and  theirs  it  must 
be  done." 

Even  as  he  spake,  the  trampling  of  horses 
feet  and  the  jinghng  of  arms  were  distinctly 
heard  at  M'Loughlin's  door — a  cu'cmnstance 
which  so  completely  paralyzed  the  distracted 
girl,  that  she  became  perfectly  powerless 
with  affi.'ight.  Phil  availed  himself  of  the 
moment,  put  his  hand  to  the  window,  which 
he  raised  up,  and  dehberately  entered,  after 
which  he  shut  it  down.  Poll,  while  he  did 
so,  coughed  aloud,  as  if  giving  a  signal ;  and 
in  an  instant,  a  number  of  individuals  mostly 
females,  approached  the  window,  near  enough 
to  see  young  M'Clutchy  enter,  and  shut  the 
window  after  him. 

.  "Now"  said  Poll  to  the  spectators,  "I 
hope  you're  all  satisfied ;  and  you,  James 
Harman,  will  beheve  your  own  eyes,  if  you 
don't  Poll  Doolin.  Is  that  girl  a  tit  wife  for 
your  cousin,  do  you  think  ?  Well,  you're 
satisfied,  are  you  ?  Go  home  now,  and  help 
forrid  the  match,  if  you  can.  You're  a  good 
witness  of  her  conduct,  at  any  rate." 

"  I  did  not  beheve  you.  Poll,"  replied  the 
3'oung  man  whom  she  adth'essed  ;  "but  im- 
fortunately  I  am  now  satisfied,  sure  enough. 
My  own  eyes  cannot  deceive  me.  Lost  and 
unhappy  girl!  what  will  become  of  her? 
But  that's  not  all — for  she  has  proved  herself 
treacherous,  and  deceitful,  and  worthless." 

"Ay,"  said  the  crones  whom  Poll  had 
broug-iit  to  witness  what  certainly  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  innocent  gui's  shame  and 
degradation — "  ay,"  they  observed,  "  there's 
now  an  end  to  her  character,  at  any  rate. 
The  pride  of  the  M'Louglilins  has  got  a  fall 
at   last — and   indeed   they  desarved  it;  for 
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they  held  their  heads  as  upsettin'  as  if  they 
were  dacent  Protestants,  and  them  nothing 
but  Papishes  afther  all." 

"  Go  home,  now,"  said  PoU ;  "  go  home 
all  of  yez.  You've  seen  enough,  and  too 
much.  Tliroth  I'm  sorry  for  the  girl,  and 
did  all  I  could  to  persuade  her  agiunst  the 
step  she  tuck  ;  but  it  was  no  use — she  was 
more  like  one  that  tuck  love  powdhers  from 
him,  than  a  raisouable  bein'." 

Hai-mau's  cousin  had  already  departed, 
but  in  such  a  state  of  amazement,  indigna- 
tion, and  disgust,  that  he  felt  himself  incapa- 
ble of  continuing  a  con\?rsation  with  any 
one,  or  of  bestowing  )iis  attention  upon  any 
other  topic  whatsoever.  He  was  thunder- 
struck— his  very  faculties  were  nearly  para- 
l^'zed,  and  his  whole  mind  literally  clouded 
in  one  dark  chaos  of  confusion  and  distress. 

"  Now,"  said  Poll  to  the  females  who  ac- 
companied her — "  go  home  eveiy  one  of  yez  ; 
but,  for  goodness  sake  don't  be  spakin'  of 
what  you  seen  this  night.  The  poor  giii's 
coiTecther's  gone,  sui-e  enough  ;  but  for  all 
that,  let  us  have  nothing  to  say  to  her  or  Mr. 
Phil.  It'll  all  come  out  time  enough,  and 
more  than  time  enough,  without  our  help ;  so, 
as  I  said,  hould  a  hard  cheek  about  it.  In- 
deed it's  the  safest  way  to  do  so — for  the  same 
M'Loughlins  is  a  dangerous  and  bitther  fac- 
tion to  make  or  meddle  with.  Go  off  now, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  and  say  nothin'  to 
nobody — barring,  indeed,  to  some  one  that 
won't  carry  it  farther." 

Whilst  this  dialogue,  which  did  not  occupy 
more  than  a  couple  of  minutes,  was  pro- 
ceeding, a  scene  of  a  different  character  took 
place  in  M'Loughlin's  parlor,  upon  a  toj^ic 
which,  at  that  period,  was  a  very  plausible 
pretext  for  much  brutal  outrage  and  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  Orange  yeomanry — 
we  mean  the  possession^  or  the  imputed 
possession,  of  tire-arms.  Indeed  the  state 
roi  society  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland — short- 
■sj  ly  after  the  rebellion  of  ninety -eight — was 
then  such  as  a  modern  conservative  would 
blush  for.  An  Orangeman,  who  may  have 
happened  to  entertain  a  pique  against  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  or  sustained  an  injury  from  one, 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  send  abroad, 
or  get  some  one  to  send  abroad  for  him,  a 
report  that  he  had  fire-arms  in  his  possession. 
No  sooner  had  this  rumor  spread,  than  a 
party  of  these  yeomanry  assembled  in  their 
regimentals,  and  with  loaded  fire-arms,  pro- 
ceeded, generally  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
or  about  day-break,  to  the  residence  of  the 
suspected  person.  The  door,  if  not  immedi- 
ately opened,  was  broken  in — the  whole 
house  ransacked — the  men  frequently  beaten 
severely,  and  the  ears  of  females  insulted 
by  the  coarsest  and  most  indecent  language. , 


These  scenes,  which  in  nineteen  cases  out  ol 
twenty,  the  Orangemen  got  up  to  gratify 
private  hatred  and  malignity,  were  very  fre- 
quent, and  may  show  us  the  danger  of  any 
government  entrusting  power,  in  whatever 
shape,  or  arms  or  ammunition,  to  irrespon- 
sible hands,  or  subjecting  one  party  to  the 
fierce  passions  and  bigoted  impulses  of 
another. 

The  noise  of  theii-  horses'  feet  as  they  ap- 
proached M'Loughhn's  house  in  a  gaUop, 
alarmed  that  family,  who  knew  at  once  that 
it  was  a  domiciliary  visit  fi-om  M'Clutchy's 
cavahy. 

"Raise  the  window,"  said  M'Loughlin 
himself,  "  and  ask  them  what  they  want — or 
staj',  open  the  door,"  he  added  at  the  same 
time  to  another,  "and  do  not  let  us  give 
them  an  excuse  for  breaking  it  in.  It's  the 
blood-hounds,  sure  enough,"  observed  he, 
"  and  here  they  are." 

In  a  moment  they  were  dismounted,  and 
having  fomid  the  hall  door  023en,  the  parlor 
was  crowded  with  armed  men,  who  mani- 
fested all  the  overbearing  insolence  and  wan- 
ton insult  of  those  who  know  that  they  can 
do  so  with  impunity. 

"  Come,  M'LoughUn,"  said  Cochrane,  now 
their  leader,  "you  ribelly  Papish  rascal, 
j)roduce  your  arms — for  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  you  have  arms  consaled  in  the 
house." 

"Pray  who  informed  you,  IVIr.  Coch- 
rane ?  " 

"  That's  not  your  business,  my  man,"  re- 
plied Cochrane,  "  out  with  them  before  we 
search." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Cochrane,"  rej)lied 
M'LoughUn,  "whoever  informed  you  that 
we  have  ai-ms  is  a  liar — we  have  no  arms." 

"And  right  well  they  know  that,"  said 
his  son,  "  it's  not  for  arms  the}^  come,  but 
it's  a  good  excuse  to  insult  the  family." 

His  father  (who,  on  looking  more  closely 
at  them,  now  perceived  that  they  were  tipsy, 
and  some  of  them  quite  di'unk)  though  a 
man  of  singaiLir  intrepidity,  deemed  it  the 
wisest  and  safet«t  coiu'se  to  speak  to  them  as 
civilly  as  possitAe- 

"I  did'nt  think,  Tom  Cochrane,"  said  he, 
"  that  either  I  or  K.ny  of  my  family,  deserved 
such  a  visit  as  this  from-  I  may  say,  vay  owu 
door  neighbors.  It's  not  over  civil,  I  think, 
to  come  in  this  manner,  cliplurbiug  a  quiet 
and  inoffensive  famil3^" 

"  What's  the  ribelly  rascal  say^j>'  ?  "  asked 
a  drunken  fellow,  who  lurched  SMi^oss  the 
floor,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  .^e  not 
come  in  contact  with  a  chest  of  dri?wers, 
"  what,  wha-at's  he  say-ay  in?  but  I  s^-ay, 
here's  to  hell  with  the  Po-po-pope — hurr\!" 

"Ah?"    said  yovmg  M'Loughlin,    "jou 
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have  the  ball  at  your  own  foot  now,  but  if 
we  were  man  to  man,  with  equal  weapons, 
there  would  be  none  of  this  swagger." 

"  What's  tha-at  the  young  rible  says,"  said 
the  diTuiken  fellow,  dehberately  covering 
Jhim  with  his  cavahy  pistol — "  another  word, 
fend  I'U  let  day-hght  through  you." 

"Come,  Bui'ke,"  said  a  man  named  Irvsin, 
throwing  up  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol,  "  none 
o'  this  work,  you  drunken  brute.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  3I'Louglilin,  you  shan't  be  injured." 

"Go  go  to  h — 1,  George,  I"U  do  what  I — I 
li-like  ;  sure  all  these  ribels  ha-hate  Iving 
WOham  that  sa-saved  us  fi'om  brass  money 
a-and  wooden  noggins — eh,  stay,  shoes  it  is  ; 
no  matter,  they  ought  to  be  brogues  I  think, 
for  it — it's  brogues — ay,  brogues,  the  papish 
— it  is,  by  heU,  '  brogues  and  broghans  an'  a' 
the  Pa-i^apishes  wear — that  saved  us  fi-om 
bra-brass  money,  an-and  wooden  brogues, 
that's  it — for  dam-damme  if  ever  the  Pa- 
pishers  was  da-dacent  enough  to  wear  brass 
shoes,  never,  by  jingo  ;  so,  bo^'s,  it's  brass 
brogues — ay,  do  they  ha-hate  King  Wilham, 
that  put  us  in  the  pil-pillorv',  the  pilloiy  in 
heU,  and  the  devils  pel-peltin'  us  with  priests, 
— huiTa  boys,  recov-er  anns — stand  at  aise 
— ha — ram  down  Cathohcs — hiirra !  " 

"  1\x.  M'Louglihn— " 

"  Ilislher  M'Loughhn  !  ay,  there's  respect 
for  a  Pa-pish,  an'  fi*om  a  pui-j^ile  man,  too  !  " 

"  You  had  better  be  quiet,  Burke,"  retorted 
Irwin,  who  was  a  determined  and  powerful 
man. 

"For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,"  said  IMrs. 
M'Loughlin,  "  do  not  distiu-b  or  alai-m  our 
family  —  you  are  at  hberty  to  seai'ch  the 
house,  but,  as  God  is  above  us,  we  have  no 
arms  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  there 
can  be  none  in  the  house." 

"Don't  beheve  her,"  said  Bru'ke,  "  she's  a 
Papish — "  He  had  not  time  to  add  the 
offensive  ejoithet,  what  ever  it  might  have 
been,  for  Il•^^■in — who,  in  truth,  accompanied 
the  party  with  the  special  intention  of  re- 
pressing outrage  against  the  M'Loughhns, 
whom  he  very  much  resjDected  —  having 
caught  him  by  the  neck,  shook  the  word 
back  again,  as  it  were,  into  his  veiy  throat. 

"You  ill-tongued  drunken  ruffian,"  said 
he,  "if  you  don't  hold  your  scoundrelly 
tongue,  I'U  pitch  you  head  foremost  out  of 
the  house.  We  must  search,  'Sh's.  jM'Lough- 
hn,"  said  Ii'win,  "but  it  will  be  done  as 
quietly  as  possible." 

They  then  proceeded  through  all  the  rooms, 
into  which,  smgnilar  as  it  may  apj^eai',  they 
scarcely  looked,  imtil  they  came  into  that  in 
which  we  left  Mary  jM'Loughlin  and  Phil. 
The  moment  this  worthy  gentleman  heard 
their  approach,  he  immediately  shut  the 
door,  and,  with  aU  the  seeming  trepidation 


and  anxiety  of  a  man  who  feared  discovery, 
bustled  about,  and  made  a  show  of  preparing 
to  resist  their  entrance.  On  coming  to  the 
door,  therefore,  they  found  it  shut,  and 
everything  apparently  silent  within. 

"Open  the  door,"  said  Irvan,  "we  want 
to  search  for  arms." 

"  Ah  !  boys,"  said  Phil  in  a  wliisper  through 
the  key-hole,  "pass  on  if  you  love  me— I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  there's  no 
arms  here  but  a  brace  that  is  worth  any 
money  to  be  locked  in." 

"AVe  must  open,  AIi\  Phd,"  said  Sharpe, 
"you  know  our  ordliers.  By  Japurs,"  said 
he,  in  a  side  voice  to  the  rest,  "  the  fellow 
wasn't  boastin'  at  aU  ;  it's  tiiie  enough — I'll 
hould  gooid  he  was  right,  and  that  we'll  find 
her  mside  Avith  hun." 

"  When  I  see  it,  I'U  beheve  it,"  said  Irwin, 
"but  not  tUl  then.  Open,  sir,"  said  he, 
"open,  if  aU's  right." 

"  Oh,  d — nit,  boys,  "said  Phil  again,  "this  is 
too  bad — honor  bright : — sm-ely  you  wouldn't 
expose  us,  especially  the  girl."  At  the  same 
thne  he  withdi*ew  his  shoulder  from  the 
door,  which  flew  open,  and  discovered  him 
striving  to  soothe  and  console  Miss  M'Lough- 
lin, who  had  not  j-et  recovered  her  alarm 
and  agitation,  so  as  to  understand  the  ch- 
cumstances  which  took  place  about  her.  In 
fact,  she  had  been  in  that  description  of  ex- 
citement which,  "without  taking  away  anima- 
tion, leaves  the  female  (for  it  is  peculiai-  to 
the  sex)  utterly  incajjable  of  taking  any- 
thing more  than  a  vague  cognizance  of  that 
which  occurs  before  her  eyes.  The  moment 
she  and  Phil  were  discovered  together,  not 
aU  Ii'AAin's  influence  could  prevent  the  party 
from  indulging  in  a  shout  of  triumph.  This 
stai'tled  her,  and  was,  indeed,  the  means  of 
restoring  her  to  perfect  consciousness,  and  a 
fvdl  perception  of  her  situation. 

"  A\Tiat  is  this  "'  she  inquii'ed,  "  and  why 
is  it  that  a  peaceable  house  is  fiUed  with 
anned  men?  and  you,  IMr.  M'Clutchy,  for 
what  treacherous  j)iu-pose  did  you  intrude 
into  my  private  room  ?  " 

M'Loughhn  himself,  from  a  natural  dread 
of  coUision  between  his  sons  and  the  licen- 
tious yeomaniy,  and  tnisting  to  the  fiiend- 
ship  and  steadiness  of  Ii-win,  literaUy  stood 
sentinel  at  the  parlor  door,  and  jDrevented 
them  fi'om  accompanying  the  others  in  the 
search. 

"My  darhng  Maiy,"  said  PhU,  "it's  too 
late  now,  you  see,  to  speak  in  this  tone — 
we're  caught,  that's  all,  found  out,  and  be 
cursed  to  these  feUows.  If  they  had  found 
us  anjT\iiere  else  but  in  your  bed-room,  I 
didn't  so  much  cai'e ;  however,  it  can't  be 
heljjed  now." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  his  eye-brows  from 
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time  to  time  at  his  companions,  and  winked 
with  an  expression  of  triumph  so  cowardly 
and  diabolical,  that  it  is  quite  bej'ond  our 
ability  to  describe  it.  They,  in  the  mean- 
time, linked  and  nodded  in  return,  lauphed 
heartily,  and  poked  one  another  in  the  ribs. 

"  Bravo,  Mr.  Phil ! — success,  Captain  ! — 
more  power  to  j'ou  ! " 

"Come  now,  boys,"  said  Phil,  "let  us  go. 
Maiy,  my  darling,  I  must  leave  you  ;  but 
we'll  meet  again  where  they  can't  disturb  us 
— stand  around  me,  boys,  for,  upon  my 
honor  and  soul,  these  hot-headed  fellows  of 
brothers  of  hers  will  knock  my  brains  out, 
if  you  don't  guard  me  well ;  here,  put  me  in 
the  middle  of  you — good  by,  Maiy,  never 
mind  this,  we'll  meet  again." 

However  anxious  M'LoughHn  had  been 
to  prevent  the  jiossibility  of  angiy  words  or 
blows  between  his  sons  and  these  men  still 
the  extraordinaiy  yell  which  accompanied 
the  chscovery  of  young  jM'Clutchy  in  his 
daughter's  bed-room,  occasioned  him  to  relax 
his  vigilance,  and  rush  to  the  spot,  after 
having  warned  and  urged  them  to  remain 
where  they  were.  Notwithstanding  liis  re- 
monstrances, they  followed  his  footsteps,  and 
ihe  whole  family,  in  fact,  reached  her  door 
as  Phil  uttered  the  last  words. 

"Great  God,  what  is  this,"  exclaimed  her 
father,  "  how  came  M'Clutchy,  Val  the 
Vulture's  son,  into  my  daughter's  sleeping- 
room  ?  How  came  yovL  here,  sir  ?  "  he  added 
sternly,  "  explain  it." 

Not  even  a  posse  of  eighteen  armed  men, 
standing  in  a  circle  about  him,  each  with  a 
cocked  and  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  could 
prevent  the  cowardly  and  craven  soul  of  him 
from  quailing  before  the  eye  of  her  indig- 
nant father.  His  face  became  like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  perfectly  bloodless,  and  his  eye  sank 
as  if  it  were  never  again  to  look  from  the 
earth,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  blessed  light 
of  heaven. 

"Ah!"  he  proceeded,  "you  are,  indeed, 
your  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  cruel  father's 
son  ;  you  cannot  raise  your  eye  upon  me, 
and  neither  could  he.  Mary,"  he  proceeded, 
addressing  his  daughter,  "how  did  this 
treacherous  scoundrel  get  into  your  room  ? 
tell  the  truth —  but  that  I  need  not  add,  for 
I  know  you  will." 

His  daughter  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  in  a  posture  that  betrayed  neither  terror 
nor  apprehension.  Raised  to  her  full  height, 
she  looked  upon  M'Clutchy  and  his  men 
alternately,  but  principally  upon  himself, 
with  a  smile  which  in  truth  v/as  fearful. 
Her  eyes  brightened  into  clear  and  perfect 
fire,  the  roundness  of  her  beautioil  arm  was 
distended  by  the  coming  forth  of  its  muscles 
— her  lips  became  fii*m — her  chsek  height- 


ened in  color — and  her  temjilea  were  little 
less  than  scarlet.  There  she  stood,  a  con- 
centration  of  scorn,  contempt,  and  liatred 
the  most  intense,  pouring  upon  the  dastardly 
villain  an  unbroken  stream  of  withering  fury, 
that  was  enough  to  drive  back  his  cowardly 
soul  into  the  deepest  and  blackest  recesses 
of  its  own  Satanic  baseness.  Her  father,  in 
fact,  was  obliged  to  address  her  twice,  before 
he  could  arrest  her  attention  ;  for  such  was 
the  measureless  indignation  which  her  eye 
jjoured  upon  him,  that  she  covdd  scarcely 
look  upon  any  other  object. 

"  My  child,  did  you  hear  me  ? "  said  her 
father.  "How  did  this  heartless  and  down- 
looking  scoundrel  get  into  your  apart- 
ment ?  " 

She  looked  quickly  upon  her  father's  feat- 
ures— 

"  How  ?  "  said  she  ;  "  how  but  by  treachery, 
falsehood,  and  fraud !  Is  he  not  Val 
M'Clutchy's  son,  my  dear  father  ?  " 

Her  brothers  had  not  yd  uttered  a  syllable, 
but  stood  like  their  sister  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  burning  indignation  in  their  eyes.  On 
hearing  what  their  sister  had  just  said,  how- 
ever, as  if  they  had  all  been  moved  hy  the 
same  impulse,  thought,  or  determination — 
as  in  truth  they  were — their  countenances 
became  pale  as  death — they  looked  at  each' 
other  significantly — then  at  Phil — and  they 
apjDeared  very  calm,  as  if  relieved — satisfied  ; 
but  the  expression  of  the  eye  darkened  into 
a  meaning  that  was  dreadful  to  look  upon. 

"  That  is  enough,  my  child,"  replied  her 
father  ;  "I  suppose,  my  fi'iends,  yon  are  now 
satisfied ." 

"  Yes,  by  h — 1,"  shouted  Burke,  "  wo  are 
now  satisfied." 

Ii-win  had  him  again  by  the  neck — 
"Silence,"  said  he,  "or,  as  heaven's  above 
me,  I'll  drive  your  brainless  skull  in  with 
the  butt  of  my  pistol." 

"  You  are  satisfied,"  continued  M'Loughlin, 
"that  there  are  no  arms  here.  I  hope  you. 
will  now  withdraw.  As  for  you,  treacherous 
and  cowardly  spawn  of  a  treacherous  and 
cowardly  father,  go  home  and  tell  him  to  do 
his  worst — that  I  sconi  and  defy  him — that  I 

will  live  to  see  him ;  but  I  am  wrong — 

he  is  below  our  anger,  and  I  will  not  waste 
words  tipon  him." 

"  You  will  find  you  have  used  a  thrifle  too 
many  for  all  that,''  said  another  of  them; 
"  when  he  hears  them,  you  may  be  sure  he'll 
put  them  in  his  pocket  for  you — as  hear  them 
he  will." 

"We  don't  care  a  d — n,"  said  another, 
"what  he  does  to  blackguard  Papishes,  so 
long  as  he's  a  right  good  Orangeman,  and  a 
right  good  Protestant,  too." 

"Come  now,"  said  Irwin,   "our  duty  is 
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over — let  us  start  for  home  ;   we   have  no 
further  business  here."' 

"  Won't  you  give  us  something  to  drink  ?" 
asked  a  new  voice  ;  "I  think  we  desarve  it 
for  our  civihty.  We  neither  broke  doors  nor 
furniture,  nor  stabbed  either  bed  or  bed- 
clothes. We  treated  you  well,  and  if  you're 
dacent  you'll  treat  us  weU." 

"  Confound  him,"  said  a  fresh  hand  ;  "I'd 
not  drink  his  cursed  Papish  wliiskey.  Sure 
the  Papishes  gets  the  priest  to  christen  it  for 
them.  I  wouldn't  drink  his  cm-sed  Papish 
whiskey." 

"No.  nor  I,"  said  several  voices; — upon 
which  a  loud  and  angry  dispute  arose  among 
them,  as  to  whether  it  w^ere  consistent  with 
time  loyalty,  and  the  duties  of  a  staunch 
Protestant  and  Orangeman,  to  drink  '  Papish 
liquor,'  as  they  termed  it,  at  all. 

Ii-\viu,  who  joined  the  negative  party,  in- 
sisted strongly  that  it  would  be  disgi'aceful 
for  any  man  who  had  drunk  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memoiT,  ever  to  contam- 
inate his  loyal  lips  with  whiskey  that  had 
been  made  a  Papish  of  by  the  priest.  This 
can-ied  the  arg-ument,  or  otherwise  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  mischief  might  have  arisen,  had 
they  heightened  theii"  jDre^ious  intoxication. 

Phil,  during  this  dialogue,  stiU  retained 
his  place  in  the  centre  of  his  friends  ;  but 
fi'om  time  to  time  he  kept  glancing  fi"om 
under  his  eyebrows  at  M'Loughliu  and  his 
sons,  in  that  spaniel-Hke  manner,  which  be- 
trays a  consciousness  of  offence  and  a  dread 
of  punishment. 

Irwin  now  caused  them  to  move  off ;  and, 
indeed,  scarcely  anything  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  utter  prostration  of  all 
manly  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  chief 
offender.  On  separating,  the  same  baleful 
and  paUid  glances  were  exchanged  between 
the  brothers,  who  cleaiiy  possessed  an  in- 
stinctive community  of  feehng  upon  the  chief 
incident  of  the  night — we  mean  that  of  find- 
ing M'Clutchy  in  their  sister's  bedroom. 
Irwin  noticed  their  mute,  motionless,  but 
ghastly  resentment,  as  did  Phil  himself,  who, 
whether  tliey  looked  at  him  or  not,  felt  that 
their  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  that  come 
what  might,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
country  he  was  marked  as  their  victim. 
This  consciousness  of  his  deserts  was  not  at 
all  lessened  by  the  obsei'vations  of  Irwin 
apon  his  conduct ;  for  be  it  knowTi,  that 
although  there  subsisted  a  political  bond 
that  caused  Phil  and  the  violent  spirits  of 
the  neighborhood  to  come  fi'equently  to- 
gether, yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  con- 
tempt which  they  felt  for  him  in  his  private 
and  individual  capacity. 

"Brother  M'Clutchy,"  said  Irwin,  "I'm 
afraid  you've  made  a  bad  night's  work  of  it 


By  the  moon  above  us,  I  wouldn't  take  the 
whole  Castle  Cumber  property  and  stand  in 
your  shoes  from  this  night  out." 

"Why  so?  "  said  Phil,  who  was  now  safe 
and  beyond  their  immediate  reach ;  "  why 

so,  Ii-win  ?     I'll  tell  you  what,  Irwin  ;  d n 

my  honor,  but  I  think  you're  cowardly.  Did 
you  see  how  steady  I  was  to-night  ?  Not  a 
syllable  escaped  my  lips  ;  but,  zounds,  didn't 
you  see  how  my  eye  told  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  certainly  did,  brother  Phil,  and 
a  devilish  bad  tale  it  told,  too,  for  yourself. 
Your  father  has  promised  me  a  new  lease, 
with  your  life  in  it  ;  but  after  this  night,  and 
after  what  I  saw,  I'll  beg  to  have  your  name 
left  out  of  that  transaction." 

"But  didn't  you  see,  George,"  retui-ned 
Phil,  "that  a  man  of  them  durstn't  look  me 
in  the  face  ?  They  couldn't  stand  my  eye  ; 
upon  my  honor  they  couldn't." 

"  Ay,"  said  Burke,  "  that's  because  they're- 
Papishes.  A  rascally  Papish  can  never  look 
a  Protestant  in  the  face." 

"  Well  but,"  said  Phil,  "  you  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  girl  was  so  fond  of  me  as  she 
is,  until  you  saw  it.  I  knew  very  well  they 
had  no  ajTus  ;  so,  as  I  wished  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves,  I  put 
the  journe}'  upon  that  footing." 

"  Well,"  said  Irwin,  "we  shall  see  the  up- 
shot— that's  all." 

They  then  escorted  Phil  home,  after  which 
they  dispersed. 

When  M'Loughlin's  family  assembled  in 
the  parlor,  after  their  departure,  a  deep  gloom 
brooded  over  them  for  some  minutes.  Mary 
herself  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  incident 
which  gave  them  so  much  distress,,  and  in 
which  she  herself  had  been  so  jDainfuUy  in- 
volved. She  lost  not  a  moment,  therefore, 
in  relating  fully  and  candidly  the  whole  na- 
ture of  her  intercourse  with  Poll  Doolin,  and 
the  hojDes  held  out  to  her  of  Harman's  safety, 
thi'ough  Phil  M'Clutchy.  At  the  same  4;ime, 
she  expressed  in  forcible  language,  the  sac- 
rifice of  feehng  which  it  had  cost  her,  and 
the  invincible  disgust  with  which  she  heard 
his  very  name  alluded  to.  She  then  simjDly 
related  the  circumstance  of  his  entering  her 
room  through  the  open  window,  and  her  be- 
hef,  in  consequence  of  the  rej^resentations  of 
PoU  Doolin,  that  he  did  so  out  of  his  exces- 
sive anxiety  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  the 
troopers — the  ti'amijling  of  whose  horses'  feet 
and  the  ringing  of  whose  arms  had  so  com- 
pletely overpowered  her  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  violence,  that  she  became  incapable 
of  preventing  IM'Clutchy's  entrance,  or  even 
of  uttering  a  word  for  two  or  three  mia- 
utes. 

"  However,"  said  she,  "  I  now  see  their  de- 
sign, which  was  to  ruin   my  reputation,  and 
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throw  a  stain  upon  my  character  and  good 
name.     So  far,  I  fear,  they  have  succeeded.  " 

Tears  then  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  wept 
long  and  bitterly. 

"Do  not  let  it  trouble  you,  my  dai'ling," 
said  her  father.  "  Your  conscience  and  heart 
ai-e  innocent,  and  that  is  a  satisfaction  greater 
than  anything  can  deprive  you  of.  You"svere 
merely  -vvi-ong  in  not  letting  us  know  tlie  con- 
versation that  took  place  between  Poll  Dool- 
in  and  you  ;  because,  although  you  did  not 
know  it,  we  could  have  told  you  that  Poll  is 
a  Avoman  that  no  modest  female  ought  to 
speak  to  in  a  private  way.  There  was  your 
error,  Mary  ;  but  the  heart  was  right  with 
you,  and  there's  no  one  here  going  to  blame 
yoxi  for  a  fault  that  you  didn't  know  to  be 
one." 

Mary  started  on  hearing  this  account  of 
Poll  Doohn,  for  she  felt  now  that  the  intei'- 
views  she  held  with  her  were  calculated  to 
heighten  her  disgx'ace,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  occurrence  of  the  night.  Her 
brothers,  however,  who  knew  her  tmth  and 
many  virtues,  joined  their  parents  in  comfort- 
ing and  supporting  her,  but  without  the  suc- 
cess which  they  could  have  wished.  The 
more  she  thought  of  the  toils  and  snares  that 
had  been  laid  for  her,  the  more  her  percep- 
tion of  the  calamity  began  to  gain  strength, 
and  her  mind  to  darken.  She  became  rest- 
less, pei^Dlexed,  and  feverish — her  tears 
ceased  to  flow — she  sighed  deeply,  and 
seemed  to  sink  into  that  most  withering  of 
maladies,  dry  grief,  which,  in  her  case,  was 
certainly  the  tearless  anguish  of  the  heart. 
In  this  state  she  went  to  bed,  conscious  of 
her  own  purity,  but  by  no  means,  in  its  full 
extent,  of  the  ruined  reputation  to  which  she 
must  awake  on  the  suceeeduig  day," 

Mary's  brothers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  in  which  they  joined  their  father  and 
mother  in  consoling  hex*,  scarcely  uttered  a 
syllable  that  night — the  same  silent  spiiit, 
be  it  of  good  or  evil,  remained  uj)on  them. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  and  seemed  to  need  no  other 
interpreter  of  what  passed  within  them,  but 
their  own  wild  and  deep-meaning  glances. 
This  did  not  escape  their  father,  who  was  so 
much  struck,  iierhaj^s  alarmed,  by  it,  that  he 
verj'  properly  deemed  it  his  duty  to  remon- 
strate with  them  on  the  subject. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "I don't  understand  your 
conduct  this  night,  and,  above  all,  I  don't 
understand  your  looks — or  rather,  I  think  I 
clo,  I'm  afraid  I  do — but,  listen  tc  me,  re- 
member that  revenge  belongs  to  God.  You 
know  what  the  Scrijature  says,  '  Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it.' 
Leave  that  bad  son  of  a  worse  father  to 
God," 


"He  has  destroyed  Mai-y's  reputation," 
said  Jolm,  the  eldest ;  "  I  might,  possibly, 
forgive  him  if  he  had  killed  her  like  a  com- 
mon murderer,  but  he  has  destroyed  our 
l^ure -hearted  sister's  reputation,  ha,  ha,  ha." 
The  laugh  that  foUowed  these  last  words 
came  out  so  unexpectedly,  abxtiptly,  and 
■wildly,  that  his  father  and  mother  both 
started.  He  then  took  the  poker  in  hia 
hands,  and,  with  a  smile  at  his  brothei'S,  in 
which  much  mlglit  be  x'ead,  ho  clenched  hia 
teeth,  and  wound  it  round  his  arxns  with  op- 
parent  ease.  "  If  I  got  ten  thousand  pounds," 
said  he,  "  I  could  not  have  done  that  two 
hours  ago,  but  I  can  now — are  you  satisfied  ?  " 
said  he  to  his  brothers. 

"Yes,  John,"  they  I'ephed,  "we  ax'e  satis- 
fied—that will  do." 

"Yes,"  he  proceeded,  "I  could  forgive 
anything  but  that.  The  father's  notice  to  ua 
to  quit  the  holding  on  which  we  axid  our 
forefathers  lived  so  long,  and  expended  so 
much  money — and  his  refusal  to  gx-ant  us  a 
lease,  are  nothing  : — now  we  coxxld  forgive 
all  that ;  but  this,  this — oh,  I  have  no  name 
for  it — the  language  has  not  words  to  expresa 
it — but — well,  well,  no  matter  for  the  pres- 
ent. If  the  cowardly  scoundrel  would  fight ! 
— but  he  won't,  for  the  courage  is  not  in 
him." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Introduction  of  a  New   Character — Objects  of  an 
Engliah  Traveller — Correspondence  between  Evory 
Easel,  Esq.,  and  Sam  Spinageberd,  Esq. — Susanna 
and  the  Elder;  or,  the  Conventicle  in  Trouble' 
PhiVs  Gallantry  and  Courage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day 
that  a  person  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman, 
that  is,  the  gax'b  was  a  plain  one  enough,  but 
the  air  of  the  persoxi  who  wore  it  was  evi- 
dently that  of  a  xnan  who  had  seen  and  min- 
gled in  respectable  life,  was  travelling  towards 
Spring  Field,  the  residence  of  ]\Ir.  Hickman, 
when  he  overtook  two  fexnales,  one  of  whom 
was  dressed  in  such  a  way  as  made  it  clear 
that  she  wished  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
known.  She  was  a  little  above  the  xniddle 
size;  and  thex'e  could  be  little  doubt,  from 
the  outline  of  her  figxire,  that,  in  the  ojjinion 
of  unsuspicious  people,  she  had  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  matroxx.  Her  compaxxion  was 
dx'essed  in  faded  black,  fx'om  top  to  toe,  and 
from  the  expressioxx  of  her  thin,  sallow  face, 
and  piercing  black  eyes,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  she  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
as  it  exists  in  x-ustic  life.  The  pex'son  who 
overtook  these  two  females  carried  a  port- 
foho,  and  appeared  to  observe  the  country 
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and   its   scenery,    as   he   went  along,    ■with 
marked  attention. 

"Pray,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "whose  is  that 
fine  old  building  to  the  right,  which  appears 
to  be  going  to  ruin  ?  It  is  evidently  not  in- 
habited." 

"You're  a  stranger  in  the  place,  then,"  re- 
plied the  female,  "  or  you  surely  might  know 
Castle  Cumber  House,  wliere  old  Tom  To- 
pertoe  used  to  live  before  the  union  came. 
He  was  made  a  lord  of  for  sellin'  om-  parlia- 
ment, and  now  his  son,  the  present  lord,  is 
(eadiu'  a  blessed  life  abroad,  for  ne  never 
shows  his  face  here." 

"  He  is  an  absentee,  then  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  is,  and  so  is  every  man  of 
them  now,  barrin'  an  odd  one.  The  coun- 
try's deserted,  and  although  business  is  look- 
in'  up  a  little — take  your  time,  Susanna,  we 
needn't  be  in  sich  a  hurry  now — although, 
as  I  said,  business  is  lookin'  up  a  little,  still 
it's  nothing  to  what  it  was  when  the  gentry 
lived  at  home  wid  us." 

"  "SA^io  is  agent  to  this  Lord  Cumber, 
pray  ?  " 

"  A  blessed  boy,  by  all  accounts,  but  that's 
all  I'll  say  about  him — I  know  him  too  well 
to  make  him  my  enemy." 

"  Why,  is  he  not  popular — is  he  not  hked 
by  the  tenantry  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  to  be  sure — they  doat  upon 
him  ;  and,  indeed,  no  wondher,  he's  so  kind 
and  indulgent  to  the  poor.  To  tell  j'ou  the 
truth,  he's  a  great  blessin'  to  the  country." 

"That,  to  be  sure,  is  veiy  satisfactory — 
and,  pray,  if  I  may  take  the  hberty,  who  is 
his  law  agent,  or  has  he  one  ?  " 

"  Why,  another  blessed — hem — a  very 
pious  devout  man,  named  Mr.  Solomon 
M'SHme,  an  attoniey — but,  indeed,  an  attor- 
ney that  almost  sh<imes  the  Bible  itself,  he's 
so  religious.     Isn't  he,  Susanna  ?  " 

"  He  hath  good  gifts  ;  if  he  doth  not  abuse 
them." 

"  Religion  is  certainly  the  best  princij)le 
in  hfe,  if  sincerely  felt,  and  not  prostituted 
and  made  a  mask  of." 

"A  mask!  isn't  that,  sir,  a  thing  that 
people  put  on  and  off  their  face,  according 
as  it  may  suit  them  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  madam  ;  you  have  exactly  de- 
scribed it." 

"  Oh,  the  di\il  a  mask  ever  he  made  of  it, 
then,  for  he  never  lays  it  aside  at  aU.  He 
has  kept  it  on  so  steadily,  that,  I'll  take  my 
oath,  if  he  was  to  throw  it  off  now,  he 
wouldn't  know  himself  in  the  looking-glass, 
it's  so  long  since  he  got  a  glimpse  of  his  own 
face." 

"  Lord  Cumber  must  be  a  happy  man  to 
have  two  such  valuable  agents  upou  his  prop- 
erty." 

Vol.  n.— 16 


"  Talidn'  of  Lord  Cumber  and  his  prop- 
erty, if  you  wish  to  know  all  about  them, 
here's  your  man  eomin'  over  by  the  cross  road 
here— he's  goin'  to  M'Clutchy's  I  sujipose, 
and,  as  you  appear  to  be  goin'  in  the  same 
direction,  I'll  hand  you  over  to  him.  Good 
moiTow,  Darby  ?  " 

"Good  morrow,  kindly,  PoU,  and — eh — 
who's  this  you've  got  wid  you?"  he  con- 
tinued, eyeing  Susanna,  "  a  stranger  to  me, 
any  how.     Well,  Poll,  and  how  are  you  ?  " 

"There's  no  use  in  complainin'.  Darby 
I'm  middlin' — and  how  is  yom-self  ?  " 

"  Throth,  Poll,  I've  a  lump  in  my  stomach 
that  I  fear  will  settle  me  yet,  if  I  don't  get  it 
removed  somehow.  But,  sm-e,  the  hathens, 
I  forgive  them."  In  the  meantime  he  slyly 
rubbed  his  nose  and  winked  both  eyes,  as  he 
looked  towards  Susanna,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"I  know  all." 

PoU,  however,  declined  to  notice  the  recog- 
nition, but  renewed  the  discourse — 

"  Why,  Darby,  how  did  the  lump  come 
into  your  stomach.?  Faith,  in  these  hard 
times,  there's  many  a  poor  divel  would  be 
glad  to  have  such  a  complaint — eh  ?  " 

"And,  is  it  possible  you  didn't  hear  it?" 
he  asked  with  sui.;prise,  "howandever,  you 
shall.  I  was  cariyuig  a  letther  from  IMr. 
M'Slime,  that  good,  j)ious crature " — another 
shrewd  look  at  Susanna,  "  jMr.  M"Shme  to 
]Mr.  M'Clutchy,  another  good  gintleman,  too, 
and  who  should  attack  me  on  the  way  but 
that  turncoat  hathen  Bob  Beatty,  wid  a  whole 
posse  of  idolathers  at  his  heels.  They  first 
f  bused  me  because  I  left  them  in  their  dark- 
ness, and  then  went  to  search  me  for  WTits, 
swearin'  that  they'd  make  me  ait  every  writ 
I  happened  to  have  about  me.  Now,  I  didn't 
like  to  let  ]\Ii\  M'Slime's  letther  fall  into  their 
hands,  and,  accordingly,  I  tore  it  up  and 
swallowed  it,  jist  in  ordlier  to  disappoint  the 
hathens.  Howandever,  I'm  sufferin'  for  it, 
but  sure  j^ou  know.  Poll,  it's  our  duty — 1 
don't  mane  youi's,  for  you're  a  hathen  and 
idolather  still — but  mine  ;  it's  my  duty  to 
suffer  for  the  thruth,  anyhow." 

Poll's  laughter  was  loud  and  vehement  ob 
hearing  these  sentiments  fi-om  a  man  she 
knew  so  well ;  but,  to  tell  the  tiiith,  Darby^ 
who  felt  that,  in  consequence  of  his  last  in 
terview  with  Lucre,  he  was  in  for  it,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  doing  it  heavy,  as  they  say, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  going  the  whole  hog. 

"  This  appears  to  be  a  strange  coimtiy," 
observed  the  traveller. 

"  Wait,"  said  Poll,  "  till  you  come  to  know 
it,  and  you'll  say  that." 

"  No,  but  wait,"  observed  Darby,  "  till  thp 
spread  comes,  and  then  you  may  say  if 

"  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  the  spread  ?  "  asked 
the  stranijer. 
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"■Why,  tlie  sprccod  o'  the  gospel — of  re- 
ligion, to  be  shvu-e,"  replied  Darby  ;  "and  in 
this  coimtluy,"  he  added,  "  a  glorious  spread 
it  is,  the  Lord  be  praised !  Ai'e  you  travel- 
lin  far  in  this  direction,  sir,  ynh.  summis- 
sion  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  as  far  as  Spiingfield,  the 
residence  of  a  ^Ii%  Hickman,  to  whom  I  have 
a  letter  of  introduction.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

"He  was  an  agent  on  this  property,"  i-e- 
phed  Dai'by ;  "but  ]\Ii'.  M"Ciutchy  came 
afther  him ;  and,  indeed,  the  tenants  is 
mighty  well  satisfied  wid  the  change.  Hick- 
man, sir,  was  next  to  a  hathen — made  no 
differ  in  life  between  an  idolather  and  a  \o\n\ 
Protestant,  but  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  on  the  other 
hand,  knows  how  to  lean  to  his  own,  as  he 
ought  to  do.  And  in  regard  o'  that,  I'd  ad- 
vise you  when  you  see  jNIi'.  Hickman,  jist  to 
be  on  yotu'  guard  as  to  what  he  may  say 
about  the  Castle  Cumber  j)roperty,  and  them 
that's  employed  an  it.  Between  you  and 
me,  he's  not  over  scrujDulous,  and  don't  be 
surprised  if  he  lays  it  hot  and  heavy  on  Mr. 
M'Clutchy  and  others,  not  forgettin'  your 
humble  sarvant,  merely  in  regard  of  our 
bonesty  and  loyalty,  for  I'm  a  staunch  Prot- 
estant myself,  glory  be  to  God,  and  will  sup- 
port the  Castle  Cumber  inthrest  through 
thick  and  thin.  Now,  sir,"  he  added, 
"  there's  two  ways  to  Hickman's  ;  and  be- 
tween you  and  me  agin'  Islx.  Hickman  is  a 
real  gentleman,  exceptin'  his  httle  faihngs 
about  M'Clutchy  ;  but  who  is  widout  them  ? 
I  dunna,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  had 
remained  agent  still ;  and  when  you  see  him, 
if  you  happen  to  say  that  Darby  O'Drive 
tould  you  so,  I  think  he'll  understand  you. 
"Well — there's  two  ways,  as  I  said,  to  this 
place — one  by  this  road,  that  turns  to  the 
right — which,  indeed,  is  the  shortest — the 
other  is  by  Constitution  Cottage,  which  is 
M'Clutchy 's  place,  where  I  am  goin'  to." 

The  stranger,  after  thanking  Darby  for  his 
information,  took  the  shorter  road,  and  in 
about  an  hour*  or  so  reached  Springfield. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Hickman.  For  the  present  it 
ia  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  produced  to  that 
gentleman  a  letter  of  iatroduction  from  Lord 
Cumber  himseK,  who  removed  aU  mystery 
from  about  him,  by  stating  that  he  was  an 
English  artist,  who  came  over  on  a  foolish 
professional  tour,  to  see  and  take  sketches  of 
the  country,  as  it  appeared  in  its  sceneiy,  as 
well  as  in  the  features,  character,  and  cos- 
tume of  its  inhabitants.  He  liad  also  intro- 
ductions to  M'Clutchy,  IM'Slime,  Squire 
Deaker,  M.  Lucre,  and  sevenil  other  promi- 
oent  characters  of  the  neighborhood. 

As   this    gentleman    amused   liiiaself  by 


keeping  an  accurate  and  regular  journal  of 
all  events  connected  with  the  Castle  Cumber 
propeiiy,  or  Axhich  occurred  on  it,  ^V9  feel 
exceedingly  happy  in  being  able  to  lay  these 
important  chronicles  before  our  readers,  sat- 
isfied as  we  arc,  that  they  will  be  valued,  at 
least  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  scanty  opportuni- 
ties he  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our 
language,  manners,  and  character.  The  MS, 
is  now  before  us,  and  the  only  privilege  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  is  simj)iy  to  give  his  dia- 
logue an  Ii-ish  turn,  and  to  fill  up  an  odd 
chasm  hero  and  there,  occasioned  by  his  ig- 
norance of  circimi stances  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  through  personal  cogni- 
zance, and  various  other  sources.  The  jour- 
nal now  in  our  possession  is  certainly  the 
original  one  ;  but  we  know  that  copies  of  it 
were  addressed  successively,  as  the  events 
occurred,  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  named 
Si^inageberd,  under  cover  to  Lord  Cumber 
himself,  who  kindly  gave  them  the  benefit  of 
his  frank,  during  the  correspondence.  Our 
friend,  the  journalist,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, does  not  merely  confine  himself  to  se- 
vere facts,  but  gives  us  all  the  hints,  inuen- 
does,  and  rumors  of  the  day,  both  personal, 
religious  and  political.  With  these,  our  duty 
is  simply  to  confirm  or  contradict  them  where 
we  can,  and  Avhere  we  cannot,  to  leave  them 
just  as  we  found  them,  resting  upon  their 
intrinsic  claims  to  belief  or  otherwise.  Hav- 
ing premised  thxis  far,  we  beg  leave  to  inti'O- 
duee  to  our  reader's  special  acquaintance, 
Evory  Easel,  Esq.,  an  English  Artist  and 
Savan,"coming  to  do  a  portion  of  tha  coun- 
try, ladies  and  gentleman,  as  has  been  often 
done  before. 

Batch  No.  I. 
Evory  Easel,  Esq.,  to  Sam  Spinageberd,  Esq. 

"  Old  Spin.'^geberd  : 

"  Here  I  am  at  last,  in  the  land  of  fun  and 
fighting — mii'th  and  misery — orange  and 
green.  I  would  have  written  to  you  a  month 
ago,  but,  that  such  a  course  was  altogether 
out  of  my  calculation.  The  moment  I  ai  rived, 
I  came  to  the  determination  of  sauntering 
quietly  about,  but  confining  myself  to  a  cer- 
tain locality,  listening  to,  and  treasiu-mg  up, 
whatever  I  could  see  or  hear,  without  yet 
availing  myself  of  Lord  Cumber's  introduc- 
tions, in  order  tliat  my  first  impressions  of 
the  country  and  tlie  people,  might  result  from 
Ijersonal  olDservation,  and  not  from  the  bias, 
which  accounts  heard  here  from  either  party, 
might  be  apt  to  produce.  First,  then,  I  can 
see  the  folly,  not  to  say  the  injustice,  which 
I  ought  to  say,  of  a  landlord  placing  his 
propei-ty  under  the  management  of  a  fuiioua 
partisan,    whose  opinions,  pohtical  and  re- 
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ligious,  are  not  raerely  at  variance  with,  but 
totally  opposed  to,  those  whose  interests  are 
entrusted  to  his  impartiality  and  honesty. 
In  the  management  of  a  property  circum- 
stanced as  that  of  Castle  Cumber  is,  Avhere 
the  population  is  about  ono-haK  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  other  half  Protestant  and 
Presb^'terian,  between  us,  an}-  man,  my  dear 
Spinageberd,  not  a  fool  or  Icnavc,  must  see 
the  madness  of  employing  a  follow  who  avows 
himself  an,  enemy  to  the  creed  of  one  portion 
of  the  tenantiy,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
their  opponents.  Is  this  f  jir,  or  can  justice 
originate  in  its  purity  fi'om  such  a  soui'ce  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  tenantry,  who,  whatever  they  may 
bear,  are  impatient  of  any  insult  or  injustice 
offered  to  their  creed,  oi',  wliich  is  the  same 
thing,  to  themselves  on  accomit  of  that 
creed, — is  it  reasonable,  I  say,  to  suppose  that 
such  a  people  could  rest  satislied  with  a  man 
who  acts  towards  them  only  thi'ough  the 
medium  of  his  fierce  and  ungovernable  preju- 
dices ?  Is  it  not  absui'd  to  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  property  can  be  fairly  admin- 
istered through  such  hands,  and,  if  not 
property,  how  much  less  justice  itself.  You 
maj^  judge  of  my  astonishment,  as  an  EngHsh- 
man,  when  I  find  that  the  administration  of 
justice  is  in  complete  keeping  with  that  of 
property  ;  for,  I  find  it  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  nineteen  magistrates,  out  of  every  twen- 
ty, are  Orangemen,  or  party  men  of  some 
description,  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic 
princijiles.  And,  yet,  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  are  expected  to  exhibit  attachment  to 
the  government  which  not  merely  deprives 
them  of  theii'  ci\il  I'ights,  but  literally  jilaces 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of  tlieir 
worst  and  bitterest  enemies.  I  say  so  delib- 
erately ;  for  I  find  that  nothing  so  strongly 
recommends  a  man  to  the  office  of  magistrate, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  office  under  government, 
as  the  circumstance  of  being  a  strong,  con- 
spicuous anti-Catholic.  In  wi'iting  to  you, 
my  dear  Spinageberd,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  give  expression  to  nothing  but 
truths  which  are  too  well  kno^vn  to  he  con- 
tradicted. The  subject  of  property  in  Ii'e- 
land,  is  one,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  gi-eat  difficulties,  is  also  en- 
titled to  great  consideration. 

"  If  there  be  an}-  one  prejudice  in  the  char- 
actei'  of  an  Ii'ish  peasant  stronger  or  more 
dangerous  than  another — and  he  has  many, 
they  say,  that  are  both  strong  and  danger- 
ous— it  is  that  which  relates  to  property  and 
the  possession  of  it.  This  prejudice  is,  in- 
deed, so  conscious  of  its  o\vn  strength,  and 
imbued  in  this  opinion  with  so  deep  a  con- 
viction of  its  justice,  that,  in  oi'dinaiy  cir- 
eumstancss,  it  scoras  the  aid  of  all  collateral 


and  subordinate  principles,  and  even  flings 
religion  aside,  as  an  unnecessaiy  ally.  In- 
justice, therefore,  or  oppression,  or  partiahty 
in  the  administration  of  property,  constitutes 
the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  agrarian 
law,  and  is  consequently  resisted  by  the  mosfc 
immitigable  aiid  remorseless  punishmenL 
The  peasant  who  feels,  or  believes  himself  to 
be  treated  with  injustice,  or  cruelty,  never 
pauses  to  reflect  upon  the  religion  of  the 
man  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  oppressor. 
He  will  shoot  a  Catholic  landlord  or  agent 
from  behind  a  hedge,  with  as  much  good 
will  as  he  would  a  Protestant.  Indeed,  in 
general,  he  v»ail  prefer  a  Protestant  landlord 
to  those  of  his  own  creed,  knowing  well,  as 
he  does,  that  the  latter,  where  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  property,  constitute  the  very  worst 
class  of  landlords  in  the  kingdom.  As  re- 
ligion, therefore,  is  not  at  all  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  the  Iiishman's  prejudices  on 
this  subject — it  is  consequently  both  danger- 
ous and  ■uicked  to  force  it  to  an  adhesion 
with  so  dreadful  a  principle  as  that  which 
resorts  to  noon-day  or  midnight  murder. 
This  is  unfortunately  what  such  fellows  as 
this  M'Clutchy  do.  They  find  the  Ii'ish 
peasant  with  but  one  formidable  prejudice  in 
relation  to  property,  and  by  a  course  of 
neglect,  02:)pression,  and  rapacity,  joined  to 
all  the  malignant  rancor  of  rehgious  bigotry, 
and  party  feeling,  they  leave  him  goaded  by 
a  hundred.  I  believe  in  my  soul  that  there 
are  many  fire-brands  like  ^I'Clutchy  in  this 
country,  who  create  the  crime,  in  order  to 
have  the  gratification  of  punishing  it,  and  of 
v/reaking  a  legal  vengeance  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate being  who  has  been  guilty  of  it,  in 
order  that  they  may  recommend  themselves 
as  loyal  flieu  to  the  government  of  the  day. 
If  this  be  so,  how  can  the  country  be  peace- 
able ?  If  it  be  peaceable,  such  men  can  have 
no  opportunity  of  testing  their  loyalty,  and 
if  they  do  not  test  their  loyalty,  they  can 
have  no  claim  upon  the  government,  and  hav- 
ing no  claim  upon  the  government,  they  wiU 
get  nothing  from  it.  The  day  wiU  come,  1 
hope,  when  the  very  existence  of  men  like 
these,  and  of  the  system  whi'ii  encouraged 
them,  will  be  looked  upon  wi  I  h  disgust  and 
wonder — when  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try will  make  no  invidious  distinctions  of 
creed  or  party,  and  will  not  base  the  admin- 
istration of  ils  principles  upon  the  encour- 
agement of  hatred  between  man  and  man. 

"Hickman,  the  former  agent,  was  the 
first  to  whom  I  presented  Lord  Cumber's 
letter.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  educar 
tion,  and  property  ;  a  man  of  a  large  and  a 
liberal  mind,  well  stored  with  information, 
and  has  the  character  of  being  highly,  if  not 
punctiliously  honorable.     His  ^•"^.  '^  -''wu* 
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fifty-five,  but  owingf  to  his  regular  and  tem- 
perate habits  of  hfe,  and  in  this  country 
temperance  is  a  vii'tue  indeed,  he  scarcely 
looks  beyond  forty.     Indeed,  I  may  observe 

by  the  Avay,  that  in  this  blessed  year  of , 

the  after-dinner  indulpfences  of  the  Irish 
squirearchy,  wlio  are  the  only  class  that  re- 
main in  the  country,  resemble  the  drunken 
orgies  of  Silenus  and  his  satyi-s,  more  than 
anything  else  to  which  I  can  compare  them. 
The  conversation  is  in  general  hcentious, 
and  the  di-inking  beasll}  ;  and  I  don't  know 
after  all,  but  the  Irisli  are  greater  losers 
by  their  example  than  they  would  be  by  their 
atjsence. 

"  On  making  inquiiies  into  the  state  and 
management  of  this  proj^erty,  I  found  Hick- 
man actuated  by  that  fine  sj^irit  of  gentle- 
manly dehcacy,  which  every  one,  rich  and 
poor,  attribute  to  him.  M'Clutchy  having 
succeeded  him,  he  very  politely  declined  to 
enter  into  the  subject  at  any  length,  but  told 
me  that  I  could  be  at  no  loss  in  receiving 
authentic  information  on  a  subject  so  much 
and  so  painfully  canvassed.  I  find  it  is  a  cus- 
tom in  this  coimtry  for  agents  to  lend  money 
to  their  employers,  esj^ecially  when  they 
happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  em- 
barrassment, by  which  means  the  unfortu- 
nate landlord  is  seldom  able  to  discharge  or 
change  his  agent,  should  he  misconduct  him- 
self ;  and  is  consequently .  saddled  with  a 
vampire  probably  for  life,  or  while  there  is 
any  blood  to  be  got  out  of  him.  Hickman, 
who  has  other  agencies,  makes  it  a  point  of 
principle,  never  to  lend  money  to  a  landlord, 
by  v/hicb  means  he  avoids  those  imputations 
which  are  so  frequently  and  justly  brought 
against  those  who  trade  uj>on  the  embarrass- 
ments of  their  employers,  in  order  to  get 
them  into  their  power. 

"May  13. — There  are  two  newspapers  in 
the  towTi  of  Castle  Cumber,  conducted  upon 
opposite  principles :  one  of  them  is  called 
The  Castle  Cumber  True  Blue,  and  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Orange  Tory  party,  and  the  High 
Church  portion  of  the  Establishment.  The 
otlier  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, Dissenters,  and  gives  an  occasional  lift 
to  the  Catholics.  Thei-e  is  also  a  small  party 
here,  which,  however,  is  gaining  ground 
every  day,  called  the  Evangelical,  an  epithet 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  from  the  mere  worldly  and  political 
High  Churchmen,  who,  together  with  all  the 
loyalty  and  wealth,  have  certainly  all  the  in- 
difiei-ence  to  religion,  and  most  of  the  secu- 
'  lar  and  ecclesiastical  corruptions  that  have 
\  disgraced  the  Church,  and  left  it  little  better 
than  a  large  mass  of  bribes  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  English  minister.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  you  may  judge  how  that  rare  grace, 


piety,  is  rewarded.  There  is,  besides,  n* 
such  thing  to  be  found  in  this  country  as  an 
Irish  bishop,  nor,  is  a  bishop  ever  appointed 
for  his  learning  or  his  piety ;  on  the  con- 
trar}',  the  unerring  prmciple  of  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  mitre,  is  either  jjolitical,  or  family 
influence,  or  both.  I  wish  I  could  stop  here, 
but  I  cannot ;  there  are,  unfortunately,  stil] 
more  flagitious  motives  for  their  appomt- 
ment.  English  ministers  have  been  found, 
who  were  so  strongly  influenced  by  respect 
for  the  religion  and  Church  EstabHshment 
of  the  Irish,  that  they  have  not  blushed  to 
promote  men,  who  were  the  convenient  in- 
stniments  of  their  own  profligacy,  to  som(f 
of  the  richest  sees  in  the  kingdom.  But  ) 
am  travelling  out  of  my  record  ;  so  to  re 
turn.  The  name  of  the  second  paper  is  th« 
Genuine  Patriot,  and  Cadle  Cumber  Equivocal 
this  last  journal  is,  indeed,  sorely  distressed 
between  the  Catholic  and  Evangelical  parties. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Evangelicals  entertain 
such  a  horror  of  Popery,  as  a  spiritual  ab- 
omination, that  they  feel  highly  ofiended 
that  their  advocates  should  also  be  the  advo- 
cate of  Old  Broadbottom,  as  the  Orangemen 
call  the  Po^De  ;  in  consequence,  they  say,  of 
his  sitting  upon  seven  hills.  The  editors  of 
these  i^apers  are  too  decidedly  opposed  in 
general,  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  each  other ; 
or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  they  are  not 
on  the  same  side,  and  consequently  do  not 
hate  each  other  as  they  ought  and  would. 
The  town  of  Castle  Cumber,  like  every  other 
country  town,  is  one  mass  of  active  and  in- 
cessant scandal ;  and,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  True  Blue  will  generously 
defend  an  individual  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  Genuine  Patriot  fight  for  a  High 
Churchman.  The  whole  secret  of  this,  how- 
ever is,  that  it  is  the  High  Churchman  who 
writes  in  the  Patriot,  and  the  Evangelical  in 
the  True  Blue,  each  well  knowing  that  a  de- 
fence by  an  opposing  paper  is  worth  more 
than  one  by  his  favorite  organ.  In  the  in- 
stance I  am  about  to  specify,  however,  the 
case  was  otherwise,  each  paper  adhering  to 
the  individual  of  his  own  princijiles.  On 
taking  uj)the  True  Blue  I  read  the  following 
passage,  to  which  I  have  fortunately  obtained 
a  key  that  will  make  the  whole  matter  quite 
intelligible.     The  article  was  headed  : — 

"  Susanna  and  the  Elder;  or  the  Conventicle  in 
trouble. 

" '  For  some  time  past  we  regi'et,  sincerely 
regret,  as  Christian  men,  that  a  nimor  has, 
by  degrees,  been  creeping  into  circulation, 
which  we  trust  is,  hke  most  rumors  of  the 
kmd,  without  foundation.  The  reputation 
of  a  very  pious  jirofessional  gentleman,  well 
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known  for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  re- 
ligious world,  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it, 
but,  we  trust,  untruly.  The  gentleman  in 
question,  has,  we  know,  many  enemies  ;  and 
we  would  fain  hope,  that  this  is  merely  some 
evil  device  fabricated  by  the  adversaries  of 
piety  and  religion.  The  circumstances  al- 
luded to  are  briefly  these  :  Susanna,  says  the 
evil  tongiie  of  rumor,  was  a  religious  young 
person,  residing  in  the  character  of  children's 
maid  in  the  family.  She  was  of  decided 
piety,  and  never  known  to  be  absent  fi'om 
morning  and  evening  worship  ;  it  seems,  be- 
sides, that  she  is  young,  comely,  and  very 
agreeable,  indeed,  to  the  mere,  secular  eye. 
Her  symmetry  had  been  remarkable,  but  in- 
deed female  gi'aces  are  seldom  long  lived ; 
she  is  not  now,  it  seems,  in  the  respectable 
gentleman's  family  alluded  to,  and  her  fiiends 
are  anxious  to  see  her,  but  cannot.  So  the 
idle  story  goes,  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  it  originates  in  the  vindictive  malice  of 
some  concealed  enemy,  who  envies  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  his  pure  and  unsullied 
reputation.  We  would  not  oui'selves  advert 
to  it  at  all,  but  that  we  hope  it  may  meet  his 
eye,  and  prompt  him  to  take  the  earhest 
measures  to  contradict  and  refute  it,  as  we 
are  certain  he  Avill  and  can  do.' 

"  This  was  all  exceedingly  kind,  and  cer- 
tainly so  very  charitable  that  the  Equivocal 
could  not,  with  any  claim  to  Christian  prin- 
cijDles,  suffer  itself  to  be  outdone  in  that 
blessed  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  forgive- 
ness, wliich,  it  trusted,  always  characterized 
its  pages. 

"  'We  are  delighted,'  it  said,  'at  the  mild 
and  benevolent  tone  in  which,  tmder  the 
common  misconception,  a  little  anecdote, 
simple  and  harmless  in  itself,  was  uttered. 
Indeed,  we  smiled — but  we  trust  the  smile 
was  that  of  a  Christian — on  hearing  oiu*  re- 
spected and  resjDectable  contemporary  doling 
out  the  mistake  of  a  child,'  with  such  an  air 
of  solemn  interest  in  the  reputation  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  and  character  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  either  calumny  or  envy. 
The  harmless  misconception  on  which,  by  a 
chance  expression,  the  siUy  rumor  was 
founded,  is  known  to  all  the  fiiends  of  the 
gentleman  in  question.  He  himself,  however, 
being  one  of  those  deep-feeling  Christians, 
who  are  not  insensible  to  the  means  which 
are  often  resorted  to,  for  wise  purposes,  in 
order  to  try  us  and  prove  our  faith,  is  far 
fi'om  looking  on  the  mistake — as,  m  the 
weakness  of  their  own  strength,  many  would 
do — as  a  thing  to  be  despised  and  con- 
temned. No  ;  he  receives  it  as  a  warning,  it 
may  be,  for  him  to  be  more  preciously  alive 
to  his  privileges,  and  to  take  care  when  he 
etands  lest  he  might  fall     Altogether,  there- 


fore, he  receives  this  thing  as  an  evidence 
that  he  is  cared  for,  and  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  awakening  of  his,  per- 
haps, too  worldly  and  forgetful  spirit,  to 
higher  and  better  duties  ;  and  if  so,  then  will 
it  prove  a  blessing  unto  him,  and  will  not 
have  been  given  in  vain.  We  would  not,, 
therefore,  be  outdone  even  in  charity  by  our 
good  friend  of  the  Ti-ue  Blue ;  and  we  re- 
member that  when  about  six  months  ago,  he 
was  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  state 
scarcely  compatible  with  sobriety,  in  the 
channel  of  Castle  Cumber  main  street,  op- 
posite the  office  door  of  the  Equivocal,  on  his 
way  home  from  an  Orange  lodge,  we  not 
only  aided  him,  as  was  our  duty,  but  we 
placed  the  circumstance  in  its  proper  light 
■ — a  mere  giddiness  in  the  head,  accomi:)Jinied 
by  a  total  prostration  of  physical  strength,  to 
both  of  which  even  the  most  temperate,  and 
sober,  are  occasionally  liable.  The  defect  of 
speech,  accompanied  by  a  strong  tendency 
to  lethargy,  we  accounted  for  at  the  time,  by 
a  transient  cessation  or  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  and  a  congestion  of  blood  on  the 
brain,  all  of  which  frequently  attack  persons 
of  the  soberest  habits.  Others  might  have 
said  it  was  intoxication,  or  di'unkenness,  and 
so  might  his  character  have  been  injured ; 
but  when  his  incapacity  to  stand  was  placed 
upon  its  proper  footmg,  the  matter  was  made 
perfectly  clear,  and  there  was,  consequently, 
no  doubt  about  it.  So  easy  is  it  to  distort  a 
circumstance,  that  is  harmless  and  indifferent 
in  itself,  into  a  grievous  fault,  especially 
where  there  is  not  Cluistian  charity  to  thi'ow 
a  cloak  over  it.' 

"  Such  is  a  specimen  of  two  paragraphs — 
one  from  each  jDaper  ;  and  considering  that 
the  subject  was  a  dehcate  one,  and  involving 
the  character  of  a  professor,  we  think  it  was 
as  dehcately  handled  on  both  sides  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  told  it  is  to  be  pubhcly  alluded 
to  to-morrow  in  the  congregation  of  wiiicb 
the  subject  of  it,  a  IVIr.  Solomon  M'Slime,  an 
attorney,  is  an  elder — a  circumstance  which 
plainly  accounts  for  the  heading  of  the  paiT - 
graph  in  the  True  Blue. 

"  '  There  were,  however,  about  a  week  <x 
ten  days  ago,  a  couple  of  paragraphs  in  tht 
True  Blue  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  ]\lr. 
M'Clutchy's  favorite  paper— of  a  veiy  painful 
description.  There  is  a  highly  respectabla 
man  here,  named  M'Loughlin— and  you  will 
please  to  observe,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  thai 
this  M'Loughlin  is  respected  and  well  spoken 
of  by  every  class  and  party  ;  remember  that, 
I  say.  This  man  is  a  partner  with  a  young 
fellow  named  Harman,  who  is  also  very  pop- 
ular with  parties.  Harman,  it  seems,  was  pres- 
ent at  some  scene  up  in  the  mountains,  where 
M'Clutchy's  blood-hounds,  as  they  ai-e  called, 
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from  their  ferocity  when  ou  duty,  had  gone 
to  take  a  man  suspected  for  murdei\  At  all 
events,  one  of  the  blood-hounds  in  the 
stmggle — for  they  were  all  armed,  as  they 
usually  are — lost  his  life  by  the  discharge — 
said  to  be  accidenttil,  but  sworn  to  be  other- 
wise, before  ]Mr.  Magistrate  M'Clutchy — of  a 
loade>l  carbine.  He  was  to  have  been  tried 
at  the  assizes  which  have  just  terminated  ; 
but  his  trial  has  been  postponed  until  the 
next  assizes,  it  is  said  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  that 
M'Louglihn's  beautiful  daughter  was  soon 
to  have  been  married  to  her  father  s  young 
partner,  now  in  prison.  The  unfortunate 
girl,  however,  manifested  the  frailty  of  her 
sex :  for  while  her  former  lover  was  led  to 
suppose  that  he  possessed  all  the  fulness 
of  her  affection,  she  was  literally  carrying  on 
a  private  and  guilty  intrigue  with  one  of  the 
worst  looking  scoundrels  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity — I  mean  Phil,  as  he  is  called,  only 
son  to  Valentine  M'Clutchy — who,  by  the 
way,  goes  among  the  people  under  the  so- 
briquet of  Val  the  Vulture.  I  need  not  say 
what  the  effects  of  this  young  woman's  dis- 
honor have  produced  upon  her  family. 
Young  M'Clutchy  was  seen  by  several  to  go 
into  her  o\a\  ajsartment,  and  was  actually 
fomid  striving  to  concealjiimself  there  by 
his  father's  blood-hounds  who  had  received 
information  that  M'Loughlin  had  fire-arms 
m  his  house.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
girl's  reputation  is  gone  for  ever.  'Tis  true 
the  verdict  against  her  is  not  unanimous. 
There  is  a  w^oman,  named  Poll  Doolin,  men- 
tioned, who  bears  a  most  unrelenting  enmity 
against  M'Loughlin  and  his  famil}^,  for  having 
transpoiied  one  of  her  sons.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  the  go-between  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  cowardly  and 
diabolical  plot  between  this  Phil — whom  the 
gu'l,  it  seems,  refused  to  marry  before — and 
herself  I  don't  know  how  this  may  be  ;  but 
the  damning  fact  of  this  ugly  scoundrel 
ha\'ing  been  seen  to  go  into  her  room,  with 
her  own  consent,  and  being  found  there,  at- 
tempting to  conceal  himself,  by  his  father's 
cavalry,  overweighs,  in  my  ojiinion,  anything 
that  can  be  said  in  her  favor.  As  it  is,  the 
family  are  to  be  j)itied,  and  she  herself,  it 
seems,  is  confined  to  her  bed  with  either 
nei-vous  or  brain  fever,  I  don't  know  wliich — 
ibut  the  disclosure  of  the  intrigue  lias  had  such 
an  effect  ujion  her  mind,  that  it  is  scarcely 
thouglit  she  will  recover  it.  Every  one  who 
knew  her  is  astonished  at  it ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  distress  of  her  and  her  fxmily  is,  that 
Harm  an,  whose  cousin  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  fact  of  her  receiving  Phil  into  her  cham- 
ber, has  AATiitten  both  to  her  and  them, 
stating  that  he   is   aware   of    her  pei*fidy, 


and  that   henceforth  he  renounces  her  f<w 
ever. 

There  have  also  been  strong  rumors  touch-' 
ing  tlie  insolvency  of  the  firm  of  M'Loughlin 
and  Harraan,  and,  it  is  to  be  feai*ed,  that 
this  untoward  exj^osure  will  injure  them, 
even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  In  the 
Tnie  Blue  there  are  two  paragraphs  of  the 
following  stamp — pai-agraphs  that  certainly 
deserve  to  get  the  ears  of  those  who  either 
wrote  or  pubhshed  them  cropped  off  their 
heads. 


"  Unprecedented  Feat  of  Gallantry  and  Cour- 
age 1 

"  Pubhc  rumor  has  already  exonerated  us 
from  the  delicacy  which  would  otherwise 
have  restrained  oui'  pen  from  alluding  to  a 
feat  of  gallantry  and  courage  performed  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  does  not  live  a  hun- 
dred miles  fi'om  Constitution  Cottage.  It 
seems  that  a  lalson  once  subsisted  between 
him  and  a  young  lady  of  great  pei-sonal  at- 
tractions, and,  at  that  time,  supposed  (erro- 
neously) to  be  entitled  to  a  handsome  do^vry, 
considering  that  the  fair  creature  worships  at 
the  Mallet  Office,  and  bestows,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  usual  devotion,  some  soft  blows 
iipon  her  fair,  but  not  insensible  bosom.  Our 
readers  will  understand  us.  The  young  gen- 
tleman in  question,  however,  hearing  that 
the  lady  had  been  recently  betrothed  to  a 
partner  of  her  father's,  promjjted  by  that 
spirit  of  gallant  mischief  or  dare-devilism  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable,  did,  under  veiy 
dangerous  cix'cumstances,  actually  renew  liia 
intimacy,  and  had  several  stolen,  and,  con- 
sequently, sweet  meetings  with  the  charming 
creature.  This,  however,  reached  his  fath- 
er's ears,  who,  on  proper  information,  de- 
spatched a  troop  of  his  o^vn  cavahy  to  bring 
the  young  gentleman  home — and  so  accui'ate 
was  the  intelligence  received,  that,  on  reach- 
ing her  father's  house,  they  went  directly  to 
the  young  lady's  chamber,  from  which  they 
led  out  the  object  of  their  search,  after  sev 
eral  vain  but  resolute  attempts  to  exclude 
t^iem  from  his  bower  of  love.  This  unfor- 
tunate discovery  has  occasioned  a  great  deal 
of  embarrassment  in  the  family,  and  broken 
up  the  lady's  intended  marriage  with  her 
father's  partner.  But  what  strikes  us,  is  the 
daring  courage  of  the  hero  wlio  thus  gallant- 
ly risked  life  and  limb,  rather  than  that  the 
lady  of  his  love  should  pine  in  vain.  Except 
Leander's,  of  old,  we  know  of  no  such  feat 
of  love  and  gallantry  in  these  degenerate 
days.' 

"This  other  is  equally  malignant  and  vin- 
dictive. 
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••  *  Messrs.  Harman  and  M'Loughlin. 

"  *  We  snail  be  very  happy,  indeed  exceed- 
ingly so,  to  contradict  an  unpleasing  rumor, 
affecting  the  solvency  of  our  resi:)ected  fellow- 
townsmen,  Messrs.  Harman  and MLoughlin. 
We  do  not  ourselves  give  any  credit  to  such 
iiimors  ;  but  hov,'  strange,  by  the  way,  that  | 
such  an  expresyion  should  droj)  from  our 
pen  on  such  a  iubject?  No,  we  believe  them 
to  be  perfectly  solvent ;  or,  if  we  err  in  sup- 
posing so,  we  eertainly  err  in  the  company  of 
those  on  whose  opinions,  we,  in  general,  are 
disposed  to  rely.  We  are  inclined  to  beheve, 
and  we  think,  that  for  the  credit  of  so  respect- 
able a  ftrm,  it  is  our  duty  to  state  it,  that  the 
nimor  affecting  their  solvency  has  been  mis- 
taken for  anotiier  of  an  almost  equally  painful 
character  connected  with  domestic  life,  which, 
by  the  unhajDpy  attachment  of  *****  * 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  a  different  creed 
and  proverbially  loyal  princii^les,  has  thrown 
the  whole  family  into  confusion  and  dis- 
tress.' 

"These,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  are  the 
two  paragi-aphs,  literally  transcribed,  from 
the  True  Blue,  and  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add  any  comment  to  them.  On  to- 
mon'ow  I  have  resolved  to  attend  the  Dis- 
senting Chapel,  a  place  of  worship  where  I 
have  never  yet  been,  and  I  am  anxious,  at 
all  events,  to  see  what  the  distinctions  are 
between  their  mode  of  worship  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  Englaudism.  Besides,  to  ad- 
mit the  truth,  I  am  also  anxious  to  see  how 
this  Solomon — this  religious  attorney,  whose 
person  I  well  know — Avill  deport  himself  un- 
der circumstances  which  assuredly  would 
test  the  firmness  of  most  men,  unless  strong- 
ly and  graciously  sustained,  as  they  say 
themselves." 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

Solomon  in  Trotible—Is  Publicly  Prayed  for — His 
Orncious  Deliverance,  and  TriumpJi — AnOrange- 
maii's  Vieio  of  Protestantism  and  of  Popery — 
Phifs  Discretion  and  Valor. 

"~"  Monday,  half-j)ast  eleven  o'clock. 
"  My  Deak  Spinageberd  : 

"  In  pursuance  of  my  intention,  I  attended 
the  Castle  Cumber  Meeting-house  yesterday, 
and  must  confess  that  I  very  much  admire 
the  earnest  and  unassuming  simplicity  of  the 
dissenting  ritual.  They  have  neither  the 
epileptical  rant  nor  goatish  impulses  of  the 
Methodists,  nor  the  drowsy  uniformity  from 
which  not  all  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  ser- 
vice can  redeem  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
hf  England.     In  singuig,  the  whole  congre- 


gation generally  take  a  part — a  circumstance 
which,  however  it  may  impress  theu-  woi'ship 
with  a  proof  of  sincerity,  certainly  adds  noth- 
ing to  its  melody. 

"The  paragraph  of  'Susanna  and  the 
Elder '  having  taken  wind,  little  Solomon,  as 
they  call  him,  attended  his  usual  seat,  with. a 
most  unusual  manifestation  of  grace  and  unc- 
tion beaming  from  his  countenance.  He 
was  there  early  ;  and  before  the  service  com- 
menced he  sat  with  his  hands  locked  in  each 
other,  their  pahns  up,  as  vvas  natural,  but 
his  eyes  cast  down,  in  peaceful  self-commu- 
nion, as  was  evident  fi'om  the  divine  and  ec- 
static smile  with  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  cast  up  his  enraptured  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
sighed — siglied  wdth  an  excess  of  happiness 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  but  few,  or,  per- 
haps, for  those  depraved  and  uncharitable 
sinners  who  had  sent  abroad  such  an  ungod- 
ly scandal  against  a  champion  of  the  faith. 
At  all  events,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
service,  the  minister — a  rather  jolly-looking 
man,  with  a  good  round  belly  apparently  well 
lined — read  out  of  a  written  paper,  the  fol- 
lowing short  addi'ess  to  those  present : — 

"  '  The  prayers  of  this  congTegation  are  re- 
quested for  one  of  its  most  active  and  useful 
members,  who  is  an  elder  thereof.  They  are 
requested  to  enable  him  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  under  the  sore  trials  of  a  wicked  world 
which  have  come  upon  him  in  the  shape  of 
scandal.  Biit  inasmuch  as  these  dispensa- 
tions are  dealt  out  to  us  often  for  om-  soul's 
good  and  ultimate  comfort,  the  individual  in 
Cjuestion  doth  not  wish  you  to  pray  for  a  ces- 
sation of  this,  he  trusts,  benign  punishment. 
He  receives  it  as  a  token — a  manifestation 
that  out  of  the  great  congi'egation  of  the 
faithful  that  inherit  the  church,  he — an  err- 
ing individual — a  frail  unit,  is  not  neglected 
nor  his  spiritual  concerns  overlooked.  He 
therefore  doth  not  wish  you  to  say,  "  cease 
Lord,  this  evil  unto  this  man,"  but  yea,  rath- 
er to  beseech,  that  if  it  be  for  liis  good,  it 
may  be  multipHed  unto  him,  and  that  he 
may  feel  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted. 
Pray,  therefore,  that  he  may  be  purged  by 
this  tribulation,  and  that  like  those  who  were 
placed  in  the  furnace,  nine  times  heated,  he 
may  come  out  Avithout  a  hair  of  his  head 
singed — unhurt  and  rejoicing,  ready  again  to 
fight  the  good  fight,  with  much  shouting,  the 
ratthng  of  chariots,  and  the  noise  of  trivunph 
and  victory.' 

"  During  the  perusal  of  this  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Solomon,  whose  face  was  now 
perfectly  seraphic,  and  his  soid  A\Tapped  up 
into  the  ninth  heaven.  Of  those  around  him 
it  was  quite  clear  that  he  was  altogether  in- 
cognizant. His  eyelids  were  down  as  before, 
but  the  smile  on  his  face  now  was  a  perfeot 
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glory  ;  it  was  unbroken,  and  the  upturning 
of  the  eyes  proceeded  from,  and  could  be, 
nothing  less  than  a  glimpse  of  that  happiness 
which  no  other  eye  ever  had  seen  but  that  of 
Solomon's  at  that  moment,  and  which,  it  was 
equally  certain,  no  heart  but  his  could  con- 
ceive. "When  it  was  concluded  the  psalm 
commenced,  and  if  there  hud  been  any  doult 
before,  there  could  be  none  now  that  his  tri- 
umph was  great,  and  the  victory  over  the 
woiid  and  his  enemies  obtained,  whilst  a 
fi'esh  accession  of  grace  was  added  to  that 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  him  before.  He 
led  the  psalm  now  with  a  fervor  of  sj^irit  and 
fulness  of  lung  which  had  never  been  heard 
in  the  chapel  before;  nay,  he  moved  both 
head  and  foot  to  the  time,  as  if  ho  had  only 
\o  wish  it,  and  he  could  ascend  at  once  to 
heaven.  This,  indeed,  was  a  victory,  this 
was  a  moment  of  rejoicing — here  was  the 
Christian  soldier  rattling  home  in  liis  tri- 
amphal  chariot,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
dackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer. 

"When  the  service  was  over  he  shook 
hands  with  as  maiiy  of  his  fi-iends  as  he 
could,  exclaiming,  '  oh,  what  a  blessed  day 
has  this  been  to  mo  !  what  a  time  of  rejoic- 
ing ;  indeed  it  is  good  to  be  tried.  Tmly 
the  sources  of  comfort  were  opened  to  my 
Boul  on  this  day  more  abundantly  than  I 
dared  to  hope  for — I  feel  my  privileges  more 
strongly,  and  more  of  the  new  man  within 
me — I  am  sustained  and  comforted,  and  feel 
that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  here  this  day 
— I  did  not  hope  for  this,  but  it  was  gracious- 
ly granted  to  me,  notwithstanding.  How 
good,  how  heavenly  a  thing  it  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  suffer,  esi:)ecirdly  when  we  are  able 
to  do  so  in  faith  and  obedience.  May  He  be 
praised  for  all.     Amen  !     Amen  ! ' 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,  who  will  say,  after 
ill  this,  that  the  stage  is  the  great  school  for 
iictors?  who  ever  saw  on  the  boards  of  a 
»iheatre  a  more  finished  perfoi'mance  than  that 
of  Solomon  M'Slime  ?  It  so  happens  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  whole  circumstances, 
and,  consequently,  can  fully  appreciate  his 
talents.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  paying  a 
visit  of  business  to  M'Clutchy  to-morrow,  that 
I  may  have  an  oj)portunity  of  a  nearer  in- 
spection into  his  character.  He  is  said  to  be 
an  able,  deep,  vindictive,  and  rapacious  man — 
cowardly,  but  cruel — treacherous,  but  plousi- 
■  ble  ;  and  without  the  slightest  remorse  of  con- 
science to  restrain  him  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  jDurpose,  no  matter  how  flagitious. 
And,  yet,  the  cure  for  all  this,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  o^\Ti  party,  is  his  bomidless  loyalty,  and 
his  thorough  Protestantism.  No  wonder  the 
church  should  be  no  longer  useful  or  respect- 
ed when  she  is  supported  only  by  such  Prot- 
estants as  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  and  his  class. 


"  Tlmrsday. — At  a  little  after  ten,  I  waited 
upon  this  famous  agent  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
property,  and  found  Imn  in  his  office,  looking 
over  an  account-book  with  his  son.     He  had 
a  bad  face — black,  heavy,  over-hanging  eye- 
brows, and  an  upper  lip  that  quivers  and  gets 
pale  when  engaged  even  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion— his  forehead  is  low,  but  broad  and  mas- 
sive, indicating  the  minor  accessories  of  intel- 
lect, together  with  great  acuteness  and  cun- 
ning ;  altogether  he  had  the  head  and  face  of  a 
felon.     For  pui-poses  which  jo\x  shall  know 
hereafter,  I  declined  i^resenting  Lord  Cum- 
ber's letter  of  introduction,  which  I  calculated 
would  put  the  fellow  on  his  gniard,  deeming  it 
more  prudent  to  introduce  myself  as  a  stran- 
ger, anxious,  if  I  could  do  so  conveniently,  to 
settle  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.     The 
son's  back  was  towards  me  when  I  entered, 
and  tmtil  he  had  finished  the  account  at  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  which  he  did  by  a  good 
deal  of  altering  and  erasing,  he  did  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  look  about  him  even  at  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger.     Ha^-ing  heard  me 
express  my  intention  of  looking  for  a  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity,  he  did  me  the  honor  of 
one  of  the  most  comical  stares  I  ever  saw. 
He  is  a  tall  fellow,  about  six  feet,  his  shoul- 
ders are  narrow,  but  round  as  the  curve  of  a 
pot — his  neck  is,  at  least,  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  a  head, 
somewhat  of  a  tln-ee-cornei-ed  shape,  like  a 
country  barber's  wig  block,  only  not  so  in- 
telligent looking.     His   nose  is  short,   and 
turned  up  a  little  at  the  top — his  squint  is 
awful,  but  then,  it  is  pecuhar  to  himself  ;  for 
his  eyes,  instead  of  looking  around  them  as 
such  eyes  do,  appear  to  keep  a  jealous  and 
vigilant  watch  of  each  other  across  his  nose 
— his  chin  is  short  and  retreating,  and  fi'om 
his  wide  mouth  project  two  immeasxu-able 
buck  teeth,  that  lie  together  like  a  pair  of 
tiles  upon  a  dog  kennel.     Heavens !  that  a 
beautiful  girl — as  it  is  said  everywhere  Miss 
M'Loughlin  is,  and  until  now  proverbially 
correct  in   her   conduct  and  deportment — 
should  admit  such  a  misshapen  kraken  as 
this  into  her  apartment,  and  at  night,  too ! 
After  having  stared  at  me  for  some  time  with 
a  gi'eat  deal  of  cunning  and  a  great  deal  of 
folly  in  his  countenance,  he  again  began  to 
jDore  over  the  blank  pages  of  his  book,  as  if 
he  had  been  working  out  some  difficult  cal- 
culation. 

"  '  And,'  said  the  father,  after  we  had  been 
chatting  for  some  time,  '  have  you  seen  any- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  that  you  think 
would  suit  you  ? ' 

"  'I  am  too  much  of  a  stranger,  sir,'  I  re- 
plied, '  to  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive— but  I  admire  the  country  and  the  scene- 
ry, both  of  which  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
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borhood,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  mter- 
esting.' 

"  '  They  are  so,'  he  rephed,  *  and  the  coun- 
try is  a  fine  one,  certainly.' 

"'Ay,'  said  Phil,  '  only  for  these  cursed 
Papists.' 

"  As  he  spoke  he  looted  at  me  very  signi- 
ficantly, and  drew  tlu'ee  of  his  yellow  fingers 
across  his  chin,  but  added  nothing  more. 
This,  by  the  way,  he  did  half  a  dozen  times, 
and,  on  mentioning  the  circumstance,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  it  must  have  been 
the  sign  b}'  which  one  Orangeman  makes  him- 
self known  to  anotlier. 

"'The  PajDists,'  I  replied,  'do  not  enter 
into  any  objection  of  mine  against  a  residence 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  but,  as  you,  Mr. 
]\I'Clutchy,  as  agent  of  this  fine  j)i'operty, 
must  be  well  acquainted  witli  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  country,  you  would 
really  confer  a  favor  by  enabhng  me,  as  a 
stranger,  to  form  correct  impressions  of  the 
place  and  jDeople.' 

"  '  Then,'  said  he,  'in  the  first  place  aUow 
me  to  ask  what  are  your  pohtics?  As  au 
Enghshman,  which  I  perceive  you  are  by 
your  accent — I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  a  Protestant.' 

"  'I  am  a  Protestant,  certainly,' I  replied, 
•  and  a  Chui'ch  of  England  one.' 

" '  Ay,  but  that's  not  enough,'  said  Phil, 
'that  won't  do,  my  good  sir  ;  d — n  my  honor 
if  it  would  be  worth  a  fig  in  this  country.' 

"  '  I  am  very  ignorant  of  Irish  j^olitics,  I 
admit,'  said  I,  'but,  I  trust,  I  am  in  good 
hands  for  the  receipt  of  sound  information  on 
the  subject.' 

"  'No,  no,'  continued  Phil,  '  that's  nothing 
— to  be  a  mere  Church  of  England  man,  or  a 
Church  of  Ii'eland  man  either,  would  never 
do  here,  I  tell  you.  Upon  my  honor,  but 
that's  doctrine.' 

"  '  Well,  but  what  xooidd  do,'  I  inquired  ; 
for  I  certainly  felt  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to 
know  what  he  was  coming  to. 

"  'The  great  principle  here,'  said  the  son, 
'  is  to  hate  and  keep  dowTi  the  Papists,  and 
you  can't  do  that  properly  unless  you're  an 
Orangeman.  Hate  and  keep  down  the 
Papists,  that's  the  true  religion,  I  pledge  you 
my  honor  and  reputation  it  is.' 

"  'You  put  the  iDrinciple  too  strong,  and 
rather  naked,  Phil,'  observed  the  father ; 
'  but  the  truth  is,  sir,'  he  added,  tm'niug  to 
me,  \  that  you  may  perceive  that  fine  spirit  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm  in  the  young  man, 
which  is  just  now  so  much  wanted  in,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  country  and  the  government. 
We  must,  sir,  make  allowance  for  this  in  the 
high-spiiited  and  young,  and  ardent ;  but, 
still,  after  deducting  a  little  for  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm,   he   has   expressed   nothing     but 


truth — with  the  exception,  indeed,  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  hate  them,  Phil;  on  the 
contraiy,  we  are  bound  to  love  our  enemies.' 

"  'Begging your  pardon,  father,  I  say  we 
are  bound  to  hate  them.' 

"  '  AVhy,  so,  sii',  may  I  ask,'  said  I. 

"  '  Why  so — why  because — because — they 
— because  as— aren't  they  Papists,  and  is  not 
that  sufficient — and,  again,  here's  another 
reason  still  stronger,  ai-ent  we  Orangemen  ? 
Now,  sir,  did  you,  or  any  one,  even  liear  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  good,  sound  Orangeman 
loving  a  Papist— a  bloody  Papist.  My  word 
and  honor,  but  that's  good  ! ' 

"  '  The  trutli  is,'  said  the  father,  '  that  the 
turbulence  of  their  principles  has  the  coun- 
try almost  xi]}Q  for  insurrection.  I  have 
myself  received  above  half  a  dozen  notices, 
and  my  son  there,  as  many  ;  some  threaten- 
ing life,  others  property',  and  I  suppose  the  re- 
sult will  be,  that  I  must  reside  for  safety  in 
the  metropolis.  Mj'  house  is  this  moment  La 
a  state  of  barricade — look  at  my  windows, 
literally  checkered  with  stancheon  bars — and, 
as  for  arms,  let  me  see,  Ave  have  sis  blunder- 
busses, eight  cases  of  pistols,  four  muskets, 
two  carbines,  with  a  variety  of  side  ai'ms, 
amounting  to  a  couple  of  dozen.  Such,  sir, 
is  the  state  of  the  country,  owing,  certainly 
as  my  son  says,  to  the  spirit  of  Poj^ery,  and  to 
the  fact  of  my  discharging  my  duty  towards 
Lord  Cumber  with  fidehty  and  firmness.' 

" '  In  that  case,'  I  observed,  '  there  is 
little  to  induce  any  man  possessing  some 
projierty  to  reside  here.' 

" '  Certainly  nothing,'  he  replied,  '  but  a 
great  many  inducements  to  get  out  of  it.' 

"  '  Does  Lord  Cumber  ever  visit  his  prop- 
erty here  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  He  has  too  much  sense,'  returned  the 
agent ;  '  but  now  that  parliament  is  dissolved, 
he  will  come  over  to  the  Election.  We 
must  return  either  him  or  his  brother  the 
Hon.  Dick  Topertoe,  who,  I  understand,  has 
no  fixed  principles  whatsoever.' 

" '  But  why  return  such  a  man  ?  Why 
not  put  up  and  support  one  of  your  own  way 
of  thinking  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  because  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
keep  out  Hartley,  who  is  a  liberal,  and  also 
an  advocate  for  emancipating  Popery  ;  and, 
in  the  second,  if  it  be  bad  to  have  no  prin- 
ciples, like  Topertoe,  it  is  worse  to  have  bad 
ones  like  Hartley.  He'll  do  to  stop  a  gap 
until  we  get  better,  and  then  unless  he 
comes  round,  well  send  liim  adrift.' 

"'Is  he  in  Ireland?  I  mean  does  here- 
side  in  the  country  ? ' 

"  'Not  he,  sir  fit  seems  he's  a  wajTvard 
devil,  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
family— and  with  none  of  the  dash  and  spirit 
of  the  Topertoe  blood  in  him.' 
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"  '  In  that  case,  be  ivill  be  no  f^reat  loss  ; 
but  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  notwithstanding  ail  you 
have  said  I  am  so  much  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  that  I  would  gladly 
settle  in  the  neighborhood,  if  I  could  pro- 
cure a  suitable  residence,  together  with  a 
good  large  fai'm,  which  I  would  rent.  Is 
there  anything  in  that  way  vacant  on  the 
estate  ? ' 

"  '  At  present,  sir,  nothing  ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible there  may  be,  and  if  you  should  re- 
main in  the  country,  I  shall  feel  great  plea- 
sure in  acquainting  you.' 

" '  Because  I  was  told,'  I  continued, 
'that  there  are  two  large  farms,  either  of 
which  would  suit  me  admirably  ;  but  I  dare 
say  I  have  been  misinformed.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
M'Loughlin's  and  H:u"man's  holdings,  which 
I  understand  are  out  of  lease.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  he,  sighing,  '  I  am  sorry  for 
those  men  ;  but  the  truth  is,  my  good  sir, 
that  in  this  affair  I  am  not  a  fi-ee  agent. 
Lord  Cumber,  in  consequence  of  some  very 
accurate  information  that  reached  him,  has 
determined  to  put  them  out  of  their  hold- 
ings, now  that  their  leases  have  expired.  I 
am,  you  know,  but  his  agent,  aud  cannot  set 
up  my  will  against  his.' 

"  '  But  could  j-ou  not  take  their  part  ? — 
could  you  not  remonstrate  with  him,  and  set 
him  right,  rather  than  see  injustice  done  to 
innocent  men?' 

" '  You  surely  cannot  imagine,  sir,  that  I 
have  not  done  so.  Earnestly,  indeed,  have 
I  begged  of  him  to  reconsider  his  orders, 
and  to  withdraw  them  ;  but  like  all  the  To- 
pertoes,  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  The 
consequence  is,  however,  that  whilst  the 
whole  blame  of  the  transaction  is  really  his, 
the  odium  will  fall  upon  me,  as  it  always 
does.' 

"  Here  Phil,  the  son,  who  had  been  for  the 
last  few  minutes  paring  away  the  pen  with 
his  knife,  gave  a  sudden  yelp,  not  unlike 
what  a  hound  would  utter  when  he  gets  an 
unexpected  cut  of  the  whip.  It  was  certain- 
ly meant  for  a  laugh,  as  I  could  j^erceive  by 
the  frightful  grin  which  drew  back  his  lips 
from  his  yellow  projecting  tusks,  as  his  face 
appeared  to  me  in  the  looking-glass — a  fact 
which  he  seemed  to  forget. 

"  ' Then,  Mr.  MClutchy,  the  farms  of  these 
men,  are  they  disposed  of?' 

"'They  are  disposed  of ;  and,  indeed,  in 
any  event,  I  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  land- 
lord's interests,  receive  the  oilers  which 
M'Loughliii  and  Harman  made  me.  My  son 
here,  who,  as  under  agent  feels  it  necessary 
to  reside  on  tlie  property,  aud  who  is  about 
to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  besides,  has  made 
me  a  very  liberal  offer  for  IM'Louglilin's 
holding — one,  indeed,  which  I  did  not  feel 


myself  at  liberty  to  refuse,  Mr.  M'Slime, 
our  respected  law  agent,  I  also  considered  a 
ver}'  joroper  tenant  for  Harman's  ;  and  that 
matter  is  also  closed — by  which  means  I 
secured  two  respectable,  safe,  and  unobjec- 
tionable tenants,  on  whose  votes,  at  all  events, 
we  can  reckon,  which  was  more  than  we 
could  do  with  the  other  two— both  of  whom 
had  expressed  theii*  determination  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Hartley.' 

"  '  What  are  the  religious  opinions  of  those 
men,  Mr.  M'Clutchy?' 

"  '  M'Loughlin  is  a  Papist ' 

" '  But  Harman  is  worse,'  inteiTupted 
Phil ;  '  for  he's  a  Protestant,  and  no  Orange- 
man.' 

"'I  thought,'  I  repHed,  'that  nothing 
could  be  so  bad  as  a  Paj^ist,  much  less 
worse.' 

"'Oh  yes,'  said  Phil,  'that's  worse;  be- 
cause one  always  knows  that  a  Papist's  a 
Papist — but  when  you  find  a  Protestant  who 
is  not  an  Orangeman,  on  my  sacred  honor, 
you  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him.  The 
Papists  are  all  cowards,  too.' 

"  'Then,'  said  I,  '  you  have  the  less  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  down.' 

"  '  Upon  my  soul  and  honor,  sir,  you  don't 
know  how  a  naked  PajDist  wiU  I'un  from  a 
gun  and  bayonet.     I  have  often  seen  it.' 

"  At  this  moment  a  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  a  servant  man,  in  Orange  livery,  an- 
nounced a  gentleman  to  see  jSIr.  Philip 
M'Clutchy.  I  rose  to  take  my  departure  ; 
but  Phil  insisted  I  should  stop. 

"'Don't  go,"  sir,' said  he;  'I  have  some- 
thing to  projDOse  to  you  by  and  by.'  I  ac- 
cordingly took  my  seat. 

"  "When  the  gentleman  entered,  he  looked 
about,  and  selecting  Phil,  bowed  to  him,  and 
then  to  us. 

"  '  Ah,  Mr.  Hartley  !  how  do  you  do  ? '  said 
Val,  shaking  hands  with  him  ;  •  and  how  is 
your  cousin,  whom  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  beating  soon  ? — ha,  ha,  ha. 
Take  a  seat.' 

"'Thank  you,' said  the  other;  'but  the 
fact  is,  that  time's  just  now  precious,  and  I 
wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Philip 
here.' 

"  '  What  is  it,  Hartley  ?  How  ai-e  you, 
Hartle}'?    I'm  glad  to  see  you.' 

"  '  Quite  w^ell,  Phil ;  but  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  would  rather  speak  to  you  in 
another  room.  It's  a  matter  of  some,  im- 
portance, and  of  some  delicacy,  too.' 

"  '  Oh,  ciu'se  the  delicacy,  man  ;  out  with 
it.' 

"  '  I  really  cannot,  Phil,  unless  by  our- 
selves.' 

"They  both  then  withdrew  to  the  back 
pai'lor,  where,  after  a  pex'iod  of  about  ten 
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minutes,  Phil  came  rushing  in  with  a  face 
on  him,  and  in  a  state  of  trejoidation  utteiiy 
indescribable  ;  Hartley,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
cool  and  serious,  following  him. 

"  'Phil,'  said  he,  'think  of  what  you  are 
about  to  do.  Don't  exclude  yourself  here- 
after from  the  rank  and  i^rivileges  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Pause,  if  you  respect  yourself,  and 
regard  yom-  reputation  as  a  man  of  courage.' 

"  '  D d  fine  talk  in  you — who — who's 

a  fire-eater,  Hartley.  What  do  you  think, 
father ?'  Hai'tley  put,  or  rather  at- 
tempted to  put  his  hand  across  his  mouth, 
to  prevent  his  cowardly  and  degi-ading  com- 
munication ;  but  in  vain.  '  What  do  you 
think,  fathei','  he  continued,  '  but  there's 
that  cowardly  scoundrel,  yoiuig  M'Loughlin, 
has  sent  me  a  challenge  ?  Isn't  the  country 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  Papist  durst 
do  such  a  thing  ?  ' 

'"Why  not  a  Papist?'  said  Hartley. 
'Has  not  a  Papist  flesh,  and  blood,  and 
bones,  like  another  man  ?  Is  a  Papist  to  be 
insensible  to  insult  ?  Is  he  to  sit  down 
tamely  and  meanly  under  disgrace  and  in- 
jury ?  Has  he  no  soul  to  feel  the  dignity  of 
just  resentment  ?  Is  he  not  to  defend  his 
sister,  when  her  character  has  been  basely 
and  treacherously  ruined  ?  Is  he  to  see  her 
stretched  on  her  death-bed,  by  your  villainy, 
and  not  to  avenge  her  ?  By  heavens,  if, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  provocation 
which  you  gave  him,  and  his  whole  family, 
he  would  be  as  mean  and  cowardly  a  pol- 
troon as  I  find  you  to  be— if  he  suffered —  ' 

"  '  Do  you  call  me  a  poltroon  ? '  said  Phil, 
so  shivering  and  j^ale,  that  his  voice  betrayed 
his  cowardice. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  as  arrant  a  pol- 
troon as  ever  I  met.  I  teU  you,  yon  must 
either  fight  him,  or  pubhsh  a  statement  of 
your  own  unparalleled  disgrace.  Don't 
think  you  shall  get  out  of  it.' 

"  '  I  tell  you,  sir,'  said  Val,  '  that  he  shall 
not  fight  him.  I  would  not  suffer  a  son  of 
mine  to  jxit  hunself  on  a  level  with  such  a 
person  as  young  M'Loughlin.' 

•' '  On  a  level  with  him  he  never  will  be, 
for  no  earthly  advai^i^ge  could  raise  him  to 
it ;  but  pray,  Mr.  M'CrL.l;chy,  who  are  you?  ' 

"  '  Val's  brow  fell,  and  i:is  lip  jjaled  and 
quivered,  as  the  fine  young  fellow  looked 
him  steadily  in  the  face. 

'■  '  Never  mind  him,  father,'  said  Phil ; 
'  you  know  he's  a  fire-eater.' 

"  *  There  is  no  use  in  altercations  of  this 
sort,'  replied  Val,  calmly.  'As  for  young 
M'Loughlin,  or  old  i\I'Loughlin,  if  they 
think  themselves  injured,  they  have  the  laws 
of  the  land  to  appeal  to  for  redi'ess.  As  for 
US,  we  "vsill  fight  them  with  other  weapons 
besides  pistols  and  firearms.' 


'"D n  my  honor,'  said  Pliil,   'if  I'd 

stoop  to  fight  any  Papist.  Ai-eut  they  all 
rebels  ?  And  what  gentleman  would  fight  a 
rebel?' 

"'Honor!'  exclaimed  Hartley;  'don't 
profane  that  sacred  word— I  can  have  no 
more  patience  w^ith  such  a  craven-heartecj 
rascal,  who  could  stoop  to  such  base  revenge 
against  the  unsullied  reputation  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  admirable  girl,  because  she 
spurned  your  scoundrelly  addresses.' 

'"He  never  paid  his  addresses  to  her,' 
said  Val  ; — '  never.' 

"  'No  I  didn't,'  said  Phil.  'At  any  rate 
I  never  had  any  notion  of  marrying  her.' 

"  'You  are  a  dastardly  liar,  sir,'  responded 
Hartley.  'You  know  you  had.  How  can 
your  father  and  you  look  each  other  in  the 
face,  when  you  say  so  ? ' 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  '  you  re  a  fire-eater . 
so  you  may  say  what  you  like.' 

"  'Didn't  your  father,  in  your  name,  pro- 
pose for  her  upon  some  former  occasion,  in 
the  fair  of  Castje  Cumber,  and  he  remem- 
bex's  the  answer  he  got' 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  '  you're  a  fii'e-eater  ; 
that's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.' 

"  *  And  now,  having  ruined  her  reputa- 
tion by  a  base  and  cowardly  plot  concocted 
with  a  wicked  old  woman,  who  would  blast 
the  whole  family  if  she  could,  because 
M'Loughlin  transported  her  felon  son  ;  you, 
now,  like  a  jDaltry  clown  as  you  are,  skulk 
out  of  the  consequences  of  your  treachery, 
and  refuse  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  diabol- 
ical injury  you  have  inflicted  on  the  whole 
family.' 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  'you're  a  fire-eater.' 

" '  You  forget,'  said  Val,  '  that  I  am  a 
magistrate,  and  what  the  consequences  may 
be  to  yoiu'self  for  carrying  a  hostile  mes- 
sage.' 

"'Ah,'  said  Hartley,  'you  are  a  magis- 
trate, and  shame  on  the  government  that 
can  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  raising  such 
rasc;ils  as  you  are  to  become  dispensers  of 
justice  ;  it  is  yo\x  and  the  hke  of  you,  that 
are  a  curse  to  the  cotmtry.  As  for  you, 
Phil  M'Clutchy,  I  now  know,  and  always 
suspected,  the  stuff  you  are  made  of.  You 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  very  Orangemen  you 
associate  with ;  for  they  are,  in  general, 
brave  fellows,  although  too  often  cruel  and 
oppressive  when  hunted  on  and  stimulated 
by  such  as  you  and  your  rascally  upst;u-t  of 
a  father.' 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  'you  are  a  fire-eater.' 

"  'I  now  leave  you  both,'  continued  the 
young  Hot-spur,  with  a  blazing  eye  and 
flushed  cheek,  '  with  the  greatest  portion  of 
scorn  and  contempt  which  one  man'  can  be- 
stow upon  another.' 
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"  *  Go  off,'  said  Phil,  '  you  are  a  fire-eater.' 

"  *  Phil,'  said  the  father,  '  send  for  M'Murt, 
and  let  him  get  the  ejectments  from  M'Slime 
— we  shall  not,  at  all  events,  be  insulted  and 
bearded  by  Papists,  or  their  emissaries,  so 
long  as  I  can  clear  one  of  them  off  the  es- 
tate.' 

" '  But,  good  God,  ]\Ir.  M'Clutchy,  surely 
these  other  Papists  j^ou  speak  of,  have  not 
participated  in  the  offences,  if  such  they  are, 
of  M'Loughlin  and  Harman.' 

"  'Ay,  but  they're  all  of  the  same  kidney,' 
said  Phil ;  '  they  hate  us  because  we  keep 
them  down.' 

"  '  And  what  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  ? '  I  observed  ;  '  just  reverse  the  matter 
— suppose  they  were  in  your  place,  and 
kept  you  down,  would  you  love  them  for  it?' 

'"Why,  what  kind  of  talk  is  that,'  said 
Phil,  'they  keep  us  down!  Are  they  not 
rebels?' 

" '  You  observed,'  I  replied,  getting  tired 
of  this  sickening  and  senseless  bigotry,  '  that 
you  wished  to  make  a  proposal  of  some  kind 
to  me  before  I  went.' 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'I  wished,  if  it  be  a 
thing  that  you  remain  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  propose  that  you  should  become  an  Or- 
angeman, and  join  my  father's  lodge.  You 
say  you  want  a  farm  on  the  estate  ;  now,  if 
you  do,  take  my  adA'ice  and  become  an  Or- 
angeman ;  you  will  then  have  a  stronger 
claim,  for  my  father  always  gives  them  the 
preference.' 

"  '  By  Lord  Cumber's  desire,  Phil ;  but  I 
shall  be  very  happy,  indeed,  sir,'  proceeded 
Val,  '  that  is,  pro\ided  you  get  an  introduc- 
tion— for,  at  jjresent,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
Jjaying  we  are  strangers.' 

"  '  I  should  first  wish  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  Orange  Lodge,'  I  said,  '  but  I 
mppose  that,  of  coui-se,  is  impossible,  unless 
o  the  initiated.' 

"  '  Certainly,  of  coui-se,'  said  M'Clutchy. 

"  '  But,  father,'  said  Phil,  '  couldn't  we  ad- 
mit him  after  the  business  of  the  lodge  is 
concluded.' 

"  '  It  is  not  often  done,'  replied  the  father  ; 
'  but  it  sometimes  is — however,  we  shall  have 
the  pleasui-e,  J\L.\  Easel — (I  forgot  to  say 
that  I  had  sent  in  my  card,  so  that  he  knew 
my  name), — we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
better  acquaintance,  I  trust.' 

"  'I  tell  you  what,'  said  Phil,  leaping  off 

his  chair,    '  d n    my   honor,  but   I   was 

wrong  to  let  young  Hartley  go  without  a 
thrashing.  The  cowardly  scoundrel  was  ex- 
ceedingly insulting.' 

'"No,  no,  Phil,'  said  the  father;  'you 
acted  with  admirable  coolness  and  pinidence.' 

"  '  I  tell  you  I  ought  to  have  kicked  the 
rascal  out,'  said  Phil,  getting  into  a  passion  ; 


'I'll  follow  him  and  teach  the  impudent 
vagabond  a  lesson  he  wants.' 

"He  seized  his  hat,  and  buttoned  up  his 
coat,  as  if  for  combat,  whilst  he  spoke. 

" '  Phil,  be  quiet,'  said  his  father,  rising 
up  and  putting  his  arms  about  him  ;  '  be 
quiet  now.  There  will  be  no  taming  him 
down,  if  his  spirit  gets  up,'  said  Val,  ad- 
dressing me  ;  '  for  all  our  sakes,  Phil,  keep 
quiet  and  sit  down.  Good  heaven !  the 
strength  of  him !  Phil,  keep  quiet,  I  say, 
you  shan't  go  after  him.' 

"  'Let  me  go,'  shouted  the  other  ;  'let  me 
go,  I  say.  I  will  smash  him  to  atoms. 
Upon  my  honor  and  reputation,  he  shall  not 
escape  me  this  way — I'll  send  him  home  a 
hoop — a  triangle — a  zoologist.  I'll  beat  him 
into  mustard,  the  cowardly  scoundrel !  And 
only  you  were  a  magistrate,  father,  I  would 
have  done  it  before  j-ou.  Let  me  go,  I  say 
— the  M'Clutchy  blood  is  up  in  me  !  Father, 
you're  a  scoundrel  if  you  hold  me  !  You 
know  what  a  lion  I  am — what  a  raging  Hon, 
when  roused.  Hands  off,  M'Clutchy,  I  say, 
when  you  know  I'm  a  thunderbolt,' 

"  The  tugging  and  pulling  that  took  place 
here  between  the  father  and  son  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  I  could  not  in  common  decency 
decline  assisting  the  latter  to  hold  him  in. 
I  consequently  lent  him  my  aid  seriously ; 
but  this  only  made  things  worse  : — the  more 
be  was  held,  the  more  violent  and  outrageous 
he  became.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth — 
stormed — swore — and  tore  about  with  such 
vehemence,  that  I  really  began  to  think  the 
fellow  was  a  dull  flint,  which  produced  fire 
slowly,  but  that  there  xcas  fire  in  him.  The 
struggle  still  proceeded,  and  we  pulled  and 
dragged  each  other  through  every  part  of  the 
house : — chairs,  and  tables,  and  olfice-stools 
were  all  overturned — and  Phil's  cry  was  still 
for  war. 

"It's  all  to  no  purpose,'  he  shouted — '111 
not  leave  an  unbroken  bone  in  that  scoiindrel 
Hartlev's  body.' 

'^' I  know  you  wouldn't,  if  you  got  at  him,' 
said  Val.  '  He  would  certainly  be  the  death 
of  him,' he  added  aside  tome;  'he  woxild 
give  him  some  fatal  blow,  and  that's  what 
I'm  afraid  o£' 

"  Phil  was  now  perfectly  fui-ious — in  fact 
he  resembled  a  di-unken  man,  and  might 
have  passed  for  such. 

"  '  Hartley,  you  scoundrel,  where  are  you, 
tiU  I  make  mummy  of  you  ? '  he  shouted. 

"'Here  I  am,' replied  Hartley,  entering 
the  room,  walking  up  to  him,  and  looking 
him  sternly  in  the  face — '  here  I  am — what's 
your  will  with  me  ?  ' 

"  So  comic  a  paralysis  was,  perhaps,  never 
witnessed.  Phil  stood  motionless,  helpless, 
speechless.     The  white  cowardly  froth  rose 
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to  his  lips,  his  color  became  ashy,  his  jaw 
fell,  he  shook,  shi-unk  into  himself,  and 
gasped  for  breath — his  eyes  became  hollow, 
his  squint  deepened,  and  such  was  his  utter 
prostration  of  strength,  that  his  very  tongue 
loUed  out  with  weakness,  like  that  of  a  newly 
dropped  calf,  when  attemjDting  to  stand  for 
the  first  time.  At  length  he  got  out — 
i  "  '  Hold  !  I  believe,  I'U  restrain  myself ; 
but  only  my  father's  a  magistrate ' 

"  '  Your  father's  a  scoundrel,  and  you  are 
another,'  said  Hartley ;  '  and  here's  my  re- 
spect for  you.' 

"  Whilst  speaking,  he  caught  Phil  by  the 
nose  with  one  hand,  and  also  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat  with,  the  other,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion led  him,  in  a  most  comical  way,  round 
the  room,  after  which  he  turned  him  about, 
and  inflicted  a  few  vigorous  kicks  uf)on  a 
part  of  ]iim  which  must  be  nameless. 

"  'I  am  not  sony,'  said  he,  'that  I  forgot 
my  note-case  in  the  other  room,  as  it  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  taming  a  raging 
lion  so  easily.' 

"  '  Goon,'  said  Phil,  whose  language,  as  well 
as  valor,  was  fairly  exhausted,  '  it's  well  you'r-e 
a  fire-eater,  and  my  father  a  magistrate,  or 
by  my  honor,  I'd  know  how  to  deal  with  you.' 

"  Such,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  is  a  domes- 
tic sketch  of  the  Agent  and  Under  Agent  of 
that  exceedingly  saj)ient  nobleman.  Lord 
Cumber ;  and  if  ever,  excellent  landlord  that 
he  is,  he  should  by  any  possible  chance  come 
to  see  these  lines,  perhaps  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  an  occasional  peep  at  his 
own  property,  and  an  examination  into  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  managed,  might 
open  to  him  a  new  field  of  action  worth  cul- 
tivating, even  as  an  experiment  not  likely  to 
end  in  any  injurious  result  to  either  liim  or 
it.  In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  call  upon  Mr. 
Solomon  M'Shme,  with  whom  I  am  anxious 
to  have  a  conversation,  as,  indeed,  I  am  with 
the  leading  characters  on  the  property.  You 
may  accordingly  expect  an  occasional  batch 
of  observations  fi'om  me,  made  ujDon  the 
spot,  and  fresh  from  my  interviews  with  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  relate." 


CHAPTEK  XVn. 

A  Moral  Survey,  or  a  Wise  Man  led  by  a  Fool — 
Marks  of  Vinust  Agency — Reflections  thereon — A 
Mountain  Water-Spout,  and  Rimig  of  a  Torrent 
— The  Insane  Mother  over  the  Oraves  of  her  Fam- 
ily— Raymond's  Humanity — His  Rescue  from 
Death. 

"Friday,  *     *     * 
"  I  HAVE  amused  myself — you  will  see  how 
appropriate  the  word  is  by  and  by — since 
my  last  communication,  in  going  over  the 


whole  Castle  Cumber  Estate,  and  noting 
do\Mi  the  traces  which  this  iiTesponsible  and 
rapacious  oppressor,  aided  by  his  constables, 
bailiffs,  and  blood-hounds,  have  left  tehind 
them.  "When  I  describe  the  guide  into 
whose  hands  I  have  committed  myself,  I  am 
inchned  to  think  you  wiU  not  feel  much  dis- 
jDosed  to  compliment  me  on  my  discretion  ; 
— the  aforesaid  guide  being  no  other  than  a 
young  feUow,  named  Raymond-na-Hattha, 
which  means,  they  tell  me,  Raymond  of  the 
Hats — a  sobriquet  veiy  properly  bestowed  on 
him  in  consequence  of  a  habit  he  has  of  al- 
ways wearing  three  or  four  hats  at  a  time, 
one  -nithin  the  other — a  circumstance  which, 
joined  to  his  extraordinaiy  natural  height 
and  great  strength,  gives  him  absolutely  a 
gigantic  appearance.  This  Raymond  is  the 
fool  of  the  parish  ;  but  in  selecting  him  for 
my  conductor,  I  acted  under  the  ad\ice  of 
those  who  knew  him  better  than  I  could. 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  field  or  farm-house,  or 
a  cottage,  within  a  circumference  of  miies, 
which  he  does  not  know,  and  where  he  is  not 
also  known.  He  has  ever  since  his  child- 
hood evinced  a  most  extraordinary  fancy  for 
game  cocks — an  attachment  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  kno^^Ti  that  not  only  was 
his  father,  Morgan  Monahan,  the  most  cele- 
brated breeder  and  Hander  of  that  courage- 
ous bii'd — but  his  mother.  Poll  Doohn — 
married  women  here  frequently  preseiTe,  or 
are  called  by,  their  maiden  names  through 
life — who  learned  it  fi'om  her  husband,  was 
equally  famous  for  this  very  feminine  ac- 
complishment. Poor  Raymond,  notwith- 
standing his  privation,  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly shrewd  in  many  things,  especially 
where  he  can  make  himself  understood.  Kb 
he  speaks,  however,  in  unconnected  senten- 
ces, in  which  there  is  put  forth  no  more  than 
one  phase  of  the  subject  he  alludes  to,  or 
the  idea  he  entertains,  it  is  unquestionably 
not  an  easy  task  to  understand  him  without 
an  interpreter.  He  is  singularly  fond  of 
children — very  benevolent — and  consequent- 
ly feels  a  degi-ee  of  hatred  and  horror  at 
anytliing  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  or  oppres- 
sion, almost  beyond  belief,  in  a  pei-son 
deprived  of  reason.  This  morning  he 
was  with  me  by  appointment,  about  half- 
past  nine,  and  after  getting  his   breakfast 

but  no    matter— the   manipulation    he 

exhibited  would  have  been  death  to  a  dys- 
peptic patient,  from  sheer  envy — we  sallied 
forth  to  trace  this  man,  M'Clutchy,  by  the 
awful  marks  of  ruin,  and  t;)-ranny,  and  per- 
secution ;  for  these  words  convey  the  prin- 
ciples of  what  he  hath  left,  and  is  leaving  be- 
hind him. 

"  '  Now,  Raymond,'  said  I,  '  as  you  know 
the  country  well,  I  shall  be  guided  by  you. 
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I  wisli  to  see  a  place  called  Drum  Dhu.  Can 
f ou  conduct  me  there  ? ' 

"  '  Ay  ! '  lie  replied  Avitli  surprise  ;  '  TI7i//  / 
Sure  there's  sciu-cely  anybody  there  now. 
When  we  cro  on  farther,  we  may  look  up, 
but  we'll  see  no  smoke,  as  there  used  to  be. 
^was  there  young"  Torly  Regan  died  on  that 
day — an'  her,  poor  Mary — but  they're  all 
gone  from  her — and  Hugh  the  eldest  is  in 
England  or  America — but  )xim — the  young- 
est— he'll  never  waken — and  what  will  the 
poor  mother  do  for  his  white  head  now  that 
she  hasn't  it  to  look  at?  No,  he  wouldn't 
waken,  although  I  brought  him  the  cock.' 

"  '  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  now,  Ray- 
mond?' 

"  'I'll  tell  you  two  things  that's  the  same,' 
he  replied  ;  ' and  111  tell  you  the  man  that 
has  them  both.' 

"  '  Let  me  hear,  Raymond.' 

"  '  The  devil's  blessin'  and  God's  curse  ; — 
sure  they're  the  same— ha,  ha — there  now — 
that's  one.  You  didn't  know  that — no,  no  : 
you  didn't.' 

" '  And  who  is  it  that  has  them,  Ray- 
mond ? ' 

"  '  M'Clutchy — Val  the  Vulture  ;  sure  'twas 
he  did  that  all,  and  is  doiu'  it  still.  Poor 
Mary  !  —  Brian  wiU  never  waken  ;  —  she'll 
never  see  his  eyes  again,  'tany  rate — nor  his 
white  head — oh  !  his  white  head  !  God 
ought  to  kill  Val,  and  I  wondher  he  doesn't.' 

"  '  Raymond,  my  good  fiieud,'  said  I,  '  if 
you  travel  at  this  rate,  I  must  give  uj)  the 
journey  altogether.' 

"  The  fact  is,  that  when  excited,  as  he  was 
now  by  the  topic  in  question,  he  gets  into 
what  is  termed  a  sling  trot,  which  carries 
him  on  at  about  six  miles  an  hour,  without 
ever  feeling  fatigued.  He  immediately 
slackened  his  pace,  and  looked  towards  me, 
with  a  consciousness  of  having  forgotten 
himself  and  acted  wrongly. 

"  '  Well,  no,'  said  he,  '  I  won't ;  but  sure  I 
hate  him.' 

"'Hate  whom?' 

"  '  M'Clutchy  —  and  (hat  was  it  ;  for  I 
always  do  it ;  but  I  won't  again,  for  you 
couldn't  keep  up  wid  me  if  I  spoke  about 
him.' 

"  We  then  turned  towards  the  mountains  ; 
and  as  we  went  along,  the  desolate  impresses 
of  the  evil  agent  began  here  and  tlieie  to 
become  visible.  On  the  road-side  there  were 
the  humble  traces  of  two  or  three  cabins, 
whose  little  hearths  had  been  extinguished, 
and  whose  walls  were  levelled  to  the  earth. 
The  black  fungus,  the  burdoclc,  the  nettle, 
and  all  those  offensive  weeds  that  follow  in 
the  train  of  oppression  and  ruin  were  here  ; 
and  as  the  dreary  wind  stirred  them  into 
sluggisli  mption,  and  piped  its  melancholy 


wail  through  these  desolate  little  mounds,  1 
could  not  help  asking  myself — if  those  wlio 
do  these  things  ever  think  that  there  is  a 
reckoning  in  after  life,  where  power,  and 
insolence,  and  weidth  misapplied,  and  rancor, 
and  pride,  and  rapacity,  and  persecutioUi 
and  revenge,  and  sensuality,  and  gluttony, 
will  be  placed  face  to  face  with  those  humble 
beings,  on  whose  rights  and  privileges  of 
simple  existence  they  have  trampled  with 
such  a  selfish  and  exterminatin^j  tread.  A 
host  of  thoughts  and  reflections  began  to 
crowd  upon  my  mind  :  but  the  subject  was 
too  painful — and  after  avoiding  it  as  well  as 
I  could,  we  proceeded  on  our  little  tour  of 
obser\'auon. 

"  How  easy  it  is  for  the  commonest  observer 
to  mark  even  the  striking  characters  that  are 
imj^ressed  on   the   physical  features   of  an 
estate  which  is  managed  by  care  and  kindness 
— where  gener;d  happiness   and   principles 
of  active  industr-y  are  difiused  through  the 
people  ?    And,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  all 
the  depressing  symbols  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management present  equally  obvious  expo- 
nents of  their  operation,  upon  properties  like 
this  of  Castle  Cumber?     On  this  property, 
it  is  not  every  tenant  that  is  allowed  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  soil  at  all,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  M'Clutchy.     He  has  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  head  landlord  to  decline  granting 
leases  to  any  but  those  Avho  are  liis  political 
supportors — that  is,  who  will  vote  for  hun  or 
his  nominee  at  an  election  ;  or,  in  other  Avords, 
who  will  enable  him  to  sell  both  then'  pohti- 
cal  privileges   and  his  own,  to  gratify  his 
cupidity  or  ambition,   without  conferring  a 
single  advantage  upon   themselves.      From 
those,  therefore,  who  have  too  much  honesty 
to  prostitute  their  votes  to  his  corrupt  and 
selfish  negotiations  with  power,  leases  are 
withheld,  in  order  that  they  may,  with  more 
becoming  and  plausible  oppressioi),  be  re- 
moved from  the  i^roperty,  and  the  staunch 
political  supporter  brought  in  in  their  stead. 
This  may  be  all  very  good  polic}^,  but  it  is 
certainly  bad  humanity,  and  worse  religion, 
In  fact,  it  is  the  practice  of  that  cruel  dogma, 
which  prompts  us  to  sacrifice  the  princii^les 
of  others  to  our  own,  and  to  dej^rive  them  of 
I  the  very  privilege  which  we  oui'selves  claim 
:  — that  of  acting  according  to  oui'  conscien- 
I  tious  impressions.     'Do  unto  others,'  says 
jMr.  IM'Clutchy  and  his  class,  as  you  would  noi 
I  Avish  that  others  should  do  unto  you.'    How 
'  beautifully  here  is  the  practice  of  the  loud 
'  and  headlong   supporter  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  its  political  ascendancy,  made 
'  to  harmonize   with   the   princijDles  of   that 
j  neglected  thing  called  the  Gospel  ?     In  fact 
i  as  we  went  along,   it  was  easy  to  mark,  on 
i  the  houses  and  fai'msteads  about  us,  the  in- 
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justice  of  making  this  heartless  distinction. 
The  man  who  felt  himself  secui-e  and  fixed 
by  a  vested  right  in  the  possession  of  his 
tenement,  had  heart  and  motive  to  work  and 
improve  it,  undepressed  by  the  consciousness 
that  his  improvements  to-day  might  be  traf- 
ficked on  by  a  wicked  and  unjust  agent  to- 
morrow. He  knows,  that  in  developing  all 
the  advantages  and  good  qualities  of  the  soil, 
he  is  not  only  discharging  an  important  duty 
to  himself  and  his  landlord,  but  also  to  his 
children's  children  after  him  ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  the  comfort,  contentment,  and  self- 
respect  which  he  gains  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  security,  are  evident  at  a  glance  upon 
himself,  his  house,  and  his  holding.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  reverse  this  picture,  and  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  Just  what  is  here  visible. 
There  is  a  man  who  may  be  sent  adrift  on 
the  shox'test  notice,  unless  he  is  base  enough 
to  trade  upon  his  principles  and  vote  against 
his  conscience.  What  interest  has  he  in  the 
soil,  or  in  the  prosj^erity  of  his  landlord  ?  If 
he  make  improvements  this  year,  he  may  see 
the  landlord  derive  all  the  advantages  of  them 
the  next ;  cr,  what  is  quite  as  likely,  he  may 
know  thit  some  Valentine  M'Clutchy  may 
put  them  in  his  own  pocket,  and  keep  the 
landlord  in  the  dark  regarding  the  Avhole 
transaction.  "What  a  bounty  on  dishonesty 
and  knavery  in  an  agent  is  this  ?  How  un- 
just to  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  in  the  first 
place — in  the  next  to  that  of  the  landlord — 
and,  finally,  how  destructive  to  the  very 
nattu-e  and  properties  of  the  soil  itself,  which 
rapidly  degenerates  by  bad  and  negligent 
culture,  and  consequently  becomes  impovei'- 
ished  and  diminished  in  value.  All  this  was 
evident  as  we  went  along.  Here  was  warmth, 
and  wealth,  and  independence  staring  us  in 
the  face  ;  there  was  negligence,  desponding 
stniggle,  and  dechne,  conscious,  as  it  were, 
of  their  iniseemly  appearance,  and  auxions, 
one  would  think,  to  shiiuk  away  from  the 
searching  eye  of  observation. 

"  '  But  here  again,  Raymond  ;  what  have 
we  here  ?  There  is  a  fine  looking  farm- 
house, evidently  untenanted.     How  is  that  ? ' 

"  '  Ha,  ha,'  rejjlied  Raymond  with  a  bitter 
smile,  '  ha,  ha  !  Let  them  take  it,  and  see 
what  Captain  Whiteboij  will  do  ?  He  has  the 
possession — ha,  ha — an'  wholl  get  him  to 
give  it  up  ?  Who  dare  take  that,  or  ^my  of 
Captain  Whiteboy's  farms?  But  sure  it's 
not  much — only  a  coal,  a  rushlight,  and  a 
prod  of  a  pike  or  a  bagnet — but  I  know  who 
ought  to  have  them.' 

"  The  house  in  question  was  considerably 
dilapidated.  Its  doors  were  not  visible,  and 
its  Avindows  had  all  been  shivered.  Its 
smokeless  chimnies,  its  cold  and  desolate 
appearance,    together  with   the   stiil    moi'e 


ruinous  condition  of  the  outhouses,  added 
to  the  utter  silence  which  prevailed  about 
it,  and  the  absence  of  every  symptom  of  life 
and  motion -all  told  a  tale  which  has  left 
many  a  bloody  moral  to  the  country.  The 
slaps,  gates,  and  enclosures  were  down— the 
hedges  broken  or  cut  away—the  fences 
trampled  on  and  levelled  to  the  earth— and 
nothing  seemed  to  thrive— for  the  garden 
was  overrun  with  them — but  the  rank  weeda 
already  alluded  to,  as  those  which  love  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  ruin  and  desolation,  in 
order  to  show,  as  it  were,  what  they  leave 
behind  them.  As  we  advanced,  other  and 
more  starthng  proofs  of  M'Clutchy  came  in 
our  way— pi'oofs  which  did  not  consist  of 
ruined  houses,  desolate  villages,  or  roofiesa 
cottages — but  of  those  unfortunate  persons, 
whose  simple  circle  of  domestic  life — whose 
little  cares,  and  struggles,  and  sorrows,  and 
affections,  formed  the  whole  round  of  their 
humble  existence,  and  its  enjoyments,  as 
given  them  by  Almighty  God  himself.  All 
these,  however,  like  the  feelings  and  affec- 
tions of  the  manacled  slave,  were  as  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  those  who  turned  them 
adrift,  as  if  in  jjossessing  such  feelings,  they 
had  invaded  a  right  which  belonged  only  to 
their  betters,  and  which  the  same  betters, 
by  the  Avay,  seldom  exercise  either  in  such 
strength  or  jDurity  as  those  whom  they  de- 
spise and  oppress.  Aged  men  we  met,  bent 
with  years,  and  weighed  down  still  more  by 
that  houseless  sorrow,  which  is  found  ac- 
companying them  along  the  highways  of  life 
— through  its  rugged  solitudes  and  its  dreari- 
est paths — in  the  storm  and  in  the  tempeiit — 
wherever  they  go — in  want,  nakedness,  and 
destitution — still  at  their  side  is  that  house- 
less sorrow — pouring  into  their  memories 
and  their  hearts  the  conviction,  which  ia 
most  terrible  to  old  age,  that  it  Las  no  home 
here  but  the  grave — no  pillow  on  which  to 
forget  its  cares  but  the  dust.  The  sight  of 
these  wi'etched  old  men,  turned  out  from 
the  little  holdings  that  sheltered  their  help- 
lessness, to  beg  a  morsel,  through  utter 
charity,  in  the  decrepitude  of  hfe,  was  enough 
to  make  a  man  wish  that  he  had  never  been 
born  to  witness  such  a  wanton  abuse  of  that 
power  which  was  entrusted  to  man  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  happiness  instead  of 
misery.  All  these  were  known  to  Raymond, 
who,  as  far  as  he  could,  gave  me  their  brief 
and  unfortunate  history.  That  which  show- 
ed us,  however,  the  heartless  evils  of  the 
clearance  system  in  its  immediate  operation 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  was  the  groups  of 
squalid  females  who  traversed  the  country, 
accompanied  by  their  pale  and  sickly  looking 
children,  aU  in  a  state  of  mendicancy,  and 
wofuUy  destitute  of  clothing.     The  system 
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in  this  case  being  to  deny  their  husbands 
employment  upon  the  property,  in  oi-der  to 
drive  them,  by  the  strong  scourge  of  neces- 
sity, ofif  it,  the  poor  men  were  compelled  to 
seek  it  elsewhere,  whilst  their  sorrowing  and 
heart-broken  families  were  fain  to  remain 
and  beg  a  morsel  from  those  loho  ivere  best 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  expulsion, 
and  wlio,  consequently,  could  yield  to  them 
and  their  little  ones  a  more  cordial  and 
liberal  sympathy.  After  thus  witnessing  the 
consequences  of  bad  management,  and  worse 
feeling,  in  the  shape  of  houses  desolate,  vil- 
lages levelled,  farms  waste,  old  age  homeless, 
and  feeble  mothers  tottering  under  their 
weaker  children — after  witnessing,  I  say, 
all  this,  we  came  to  the  village  called  Drum 
Dhu,  being  one  of  those  out  of  which  these 
unhappy  creatures  were  so  mercilessly 
driven. 

"  A  village  of  this  description  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  no  credit  to  the  landed  proprietors 
of  any  country.  It  is  the  necessarj'  result  of 
a  bad  system.  But  we  know  that  if  the 
landlord  paid  the  attention  which  he  ought 
to  pay,  to  both  the  rights  and  duties  of  his 
property,  a  bad  system  could  never  be  estab- 
lished upon  it.  I  am  far  from  saying,  in- 
deed, my  dear  Spinagebei'd,  there  are  not 
cases  in  which  the  landlord  finds  himself  in 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  Bad,  un- 
principled, vindictive,  and  idle  tenants 
enough  there  are  in  this  country — as  I  am 
given  to  understand  fi*om  those  who  know  it 
best — plotting  scoundrels,  who,  like  tainted 
sheep,  are  not  only  corrupt  themselves,  but 
infect  others,  whom  they  bring  along  with 
themselves  to  their  proper  destination,  the 
gallows.  Enough  and  too  many  of  these 
there  are  to  be  found,  who  are  cruel  without 
cause,  and  treacherous  without  provocation  ; 
and  this  is  evident,  by  the  criminal  records 
of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  not  in  general  the  aggi-ie~ed  man  who 
takes  justice  in  his  own  hands,  but  the  idle 
profligate  I  speak  of  now.  Many  indeed  of 
aU  these,  it  is  an  act  due  to  public  peace  and 
tranquility  to  dislodge  from  any  and  from 
every  estate  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
just  that  the  many  innocent  should  suffer  as 
well  as  the  guilty  few.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  landlord.  It  often  happens,  that  when 
portions  of  his  property  faU  out  of  lease,  he 
finds  it  over-stocked  with  a  swarm  of  paupers, 
who  are  not  his  tenants  at  all  and  never 
were — but  who  in  consequence  of  the  vices 
of  sub-letting,  have  multiphed  in  proportion 
to  the  rapacity  and  extortion  of  middle-men, 
and  third-men,  and  fourth-men — and  though 
last,  not  least,  of  the  political  exigencies  of 
the  landlord  himself,  to  serve  whose  pur- 
poses they  were  laboriously  subdivided  off 


into  tattered  legions  of  fraud,  corruption, 
and  i^erjuiy.  Having,  therefore,  either  con- 
nived at,  or  encouraged  the  creation  of  these 
creatures  upon  his  property  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses, is  he  justified,  when  such  a  change  in 
the  electivt  franchise  has  occurred  as  ren- 
ders them  ot  no  political  importance  to  him, 
in  turning  them  out  of  their  little  holdings, 
without  aid  or  provision  of  some  sort,  and 
without  reflecting  besides,  that  they  are  in 
this,  the  moment  of  their  sorest  distress, 
nothing  else  than  the  neglected  tools  and 
forgotten  victims  of  his  own  ambition.  Or 
can  he  be  surprised,  after  hardening  them  into 
the  iniquity  of  half  a  dozen  elections,  that  he 
finds  fellows  in  their  number  who  would  feel 
no  more  scruples  in  putting  a  bullet  intc 
him  from  behind  a  hedge,  than  they  would 
into  a  dog  ?  Verily,  my  dear  Simon  Spin- 
ageberd,  the  more  I  look  into  the  political 
and  civil  education  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  received,  I  am  only  surprised 
that  property  in  this  country  rests  upon  so 
firm  and  secure  a  basis  as  I  find  it  does. 

"  On  ai-riving  at  Drum  Dhu,  the  spectacle 
which  presented  itself  to  us  was  marked, 
not  merely  by  the  vestiges  of  inhumanity 
and  bad  pohcy,  but  by  the  wanton  insolence 
of  sectarian  spirit  and  bitter  party  feeling. 
On  some  of  the  doors  had  been  written 
with  chalk  or  charcoal,  "Clear  off— to  hell 
or  Connaught !  "  "  Do^\ti  with  Popery  ! " 
"  M'Clutchy's  cavah'y  and  BaUyhack  wreckers 
for  ever  !  "  In  accordance  with  these  offen- 
sive principles  most  of  all  the  smaller  cotta- 
ges and  cabins  had  been  literally  wrecked 
and  left  uninhabitable,  in  the  violence  of  this 
bad  impulse,  although  at  the  present  moment 
they  are  about  to  be  re-erected,  to  bear  out 
the  hoUow  promises  that  wiU  be  necessary 
for  the  forthcoming  election.  The  village 
was  indeed  a  miserable  and  frightful  scene. 
There  it  stood,  between  thirty  and  forty 
small  and  humble  habitations,  from  which, 
with  the  exception  of  about  five  or  six,  all 
the  inmates  had  been  disjDossessed,  without 
any  consideration  for  age,  sex,  poverty,  or 
sickness.  Nay,  I  am  assured  that  a  young 
man  was  carried  out  diuing  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  expired  in  the  street,  under  the 
fury  of  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  Of 
those  who  remained,  four  who  are  Protes- 
tants, and  two  Roman  Catholics,  have  prom- 
ised to  vote  with  M'Clutchy,  who  is  here  the 
great  representative  of  Lord  Cumber  and 
his  property.  If,  indeed,  you  were  now  to 
look  upon  these  two  miserable  lines  of  silent 
and  tenantless  walls,  most  of  them  unroofed, 
and  tumble<l  into  heaps  of  green  ruin,  that 
are  fast  melting  out  of  shape,  for  they  were 
mostly  composed  of  mere  peat — you  would 
surely  say,  as  the  Eastern  Vizier  said  in  the 
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apologue.  '  God  prosper  Mr.  Valentine 
M'Clutchy  ! — for  so  long  as  Lord  Cumber 
has  him  for  an  agent,  he  will  never  want 
plenty  of  ruined  villages  ! '  My  companion 
muttered  many  things  to  himself,  but  said 
notliing  intelligible,  until  he  came  to  one  of 
the  i-uins  pretty  near  the  centre  : — 

"  '  Ay,'  said  he,  '  here  is  the  place  thej' 
said  he  died— here  before  the  door —and  in 
there  is  where  he  lay  during  his  long  sick- 
ness. The  wet  thatch  and  the  sods  is  lying 
there  now.  Many  a  time  I  was  with  him. 
Poor  Torley  ! '       " 

" '  Of  whom  do  you  speak  now,  Kaymond  ? ' 
I  asked. 

"'Come  away,' he  said,  not  noticing  my 
question, — '  come  till  I  show  you  the  other 
place  that  the  neighbors  built  privately  when 
he  was  d}ing — the  father  I  mean — ay,  and 
the  other  wid  the  white  head,  him  that 
wouldn't  waken — come.' 

"  I  followed  him,  for  truth  to  tell,  I  was 
sick  at  heart  of  all  that  I  had  witnessed  that 
morning,  and  now  felt  anxious,  if  I  could,  to 
relieve  my  imagination  of  this  melancholy 
imagery  and  its  causes  altogether.  He  went 
farther  up  towards  the  higher  mountains,  in 
rather  a  slanting  direction,  but  not  immedi- 
ately into  their  darkest  recesses,  and  after  a 
walk  of  about  two  miles  more,  he  stoiDped  at 
the  scattered  turf  walls  of  what  must  once 
have  been  a  cold,  damp,  and  most  comfort- 
icjss  cabin. 

"  '  There,'  said  he,  '  I  saw  it  all ;  'twas  the 
blood-hounds.  He  died,  and  her  white- 
1  leaded  boy  died ;  him,  you  know,  that 
wouldn't  waken — there  is  where  they  both 
died  ;  and  see  here ' — there  was  at  this 
moment  a  most  revolting  expression  of  fero- 
cious trimnph  in  his  eye  as  he  si:)oke — '  see, 
here  the  blood-hound  dropped,  for  the  bul- 
let went  through  him  ! — Ha,  ha,  that's  one  ; 
the  three  dead — the  three  dead  !  Come 
TiOXf,  come,  come.'  He  then  seemed  much 
changed,  for  he  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and 
after  a  little  time,  much  to  my  astonishment, 
a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  humanity  settled 
on  his  face,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
exclaimed,  '  Poor  Mary !  they're  all  gone, 
and  she  will  never  see  his  w^hite  head  again  ; 
and  his  eyes  won't  open  any  more ;  no, 
they're  all  gone,  all  gone  :  oh  !  come  away  ! ' 

"I  had  heard  as  much  of  this  brutal 
tragedy  as  made  his  allusions  barely  intelli- 
gible, but  on  attempting  to  gain  any  further 
information  from  him,  he  relapsed,  as  he 
geneniJly  did,  into  his  usual  abruptness  of 
manner.  He  now  passed  down  towards  the 
cultivated  country,  at  a  pace  which  I  was 
once  more  obliged  to  request  him  to  moder- 
ate. 

"'Well,'  said  he,    'if  you   don't   care,   / 
Vol.  IL— 17 


needn't,  for  we'D  have  it — I  know  by  the 
roarin'  of  the  river  and  by  the  look  of  the 
mountains  there  above.' 

"  '  What  shall  we  have,  Raymond  ? '  I  in- 
quired. 

"  '  No  matther,'  said  he,  rather  to  himselr 
than  to  me,  '  we  can  cross  the  stick.*  But 
I'll  show  you  the  place,  for  I  was  there  at 
the  time,  and  his  coffin  was  on  the  top  of  his 
father's.  Ha,  ha,  I  liked  that,  and  they  all 
cried  but  Mary,  and  she  laughed  and  sung, 
and  clapped  her  hands  when  the  clay  was 
makin'  a  noise  uj^on  them,  and  then  the 
people  cried  more.  /  cried  for  him  in  the 
little  coffin,  for  I  loved  him — I  woudher  God 
doesn't  kill  M'Clutchy — the  curse  o'  God, 
and  the  blessin'  o'  the  devil  on  him  !  Ha, 
ha,  there's  one  now  :  let  him  take  it.' 

"We  still  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  leaving  the  dark  and 
savage  hills  behind  us,  when  Eaymond  turn- 
ing about,  directed  my  attention  to  the 
mountains.  These  were  overhung  by  masses 
of  black  clouds,  that  were  all  charged  witli 
rain  and  the  elements  of  a  temj^est.  Fi-om 
one  of  these  depended  a  phenomenon  whicli 
I  had  never  witnessed  before — I  mean  a  water 
spout,  wavering  in  its  black  and  tei'rible 
beauty  over  this  savage  scenery,  thus  adding 
its  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
thunder-storm,  which  now  deepened,  peal 
after  peal,  among  the  mountains.  To  such 
as  are  unacquainted  with  mountain  scenery, 
and  have  never  witnessed  an  inland  water 
spout,  it  is  only  necessai-y  to  say,  that  it  re- 
sembles a  long  inverted  cone,  that  hangs 
from  a  bank  of  clouds  whose  blackness  is  im- 
penetrable. It  appears  immovable  at  the 
ujDj^er  part,  where  it  joins  the  clouds  ;  but, 
as  it  gradually  tapers  to  a  long  and  delicate 
point,  it  waves  to  and  fi'o  with  a  beautiful 
and  gentle  motion,  which  blends  a  sense  of 
grace  with  the  very  terror  it  excites.  It  sel- 
dom lasts  more  than  a  few  minutes,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  clouds  are  dispersed  by  the  thun- 
der it  disappears  so  quickly,  that,  having 
once  taken  your  eye  off  it  when  it  begins  to 
diminish,  it  is  gone  before  you  can  catch  ^it 
again— a  fact  which  adds  something  of  a  wild 
and  supernatural  character  to  its  life-lika 
motion  and  appearance.  The  storm  m  v/iuch 
we  saw  it,  was  altogether  confined  to  tlie 
mountains,  where  it  raged  for  a  long  time, 
evidently  pouring  dowTi  deluges  of  rain, 
whilst  on  the  hill  side  which  we  traversed, 
there  was  nothing  but  calmness  and  sun- 
shine. 

"  '  It  will  be  before  us,'  said  Raymond, 
pointing  to  a  dry  torrent  bed  close  beside  us  ; 


*  In  mountain  rivers  a  "  stick."  or  plank,  is  fre- 
quently a  substitute  for  a  bridge. 
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'  whisht,  here  it  is — ha,  ha,  I  hke  that — see 
it,  see  it ! ' 

"  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  hand,  and 
was  entranced  in  a  kind  of  wild  iind  novel 
dehght,  by  ^ritnessing  a  lai'ge  biu'stiug  body 
of  water,  something  between  a  dai'k  and  yel- 
low hue,  tumbling  do\\Ti  the  bed  of  the  river, 
"with  a  roai'ing  noise  and  impetuosity  of  which 
I  had  never  fonned  any  conception  before. 
From  the  six)t  we  stood  on,  up  to  its  forma- 
tion among  the  mountains,  the  river  was  lit- 
erally a  furious  momit:\in  torrent,  foaming 
over  its  veiy  banks,  whilst  fi-om  the  same 
place  down  to  the  cultivated  covmtry  it  was 
almost  dry,  with  merely  an  odd  pool,  con- 
nected here  and  there  by  a  stream  too  shallow 
to  cover  the  rormd  worn  stones  in  its  chan- 
nel. So  rapid,  and,  indeed  dangerous,  is  the 
rise  of  a  mountain  flood,  that  many  a  life  of 
man  and  beast  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fatal 
speed  of  its  progress.  Ea^-mond  noAv  bent 
Ins  steps  over  to  the  left,  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, we  entered  a  gi-aveyai-d,  so  closely  siu'- 
roimded  by  majestic  whitethorns,  that  it  came 
upon  me  by  sui-jsrise. 

"  '  Whisht,'  said  he,  '  she's  often  here — be- 
hind this  ould  chapeL  For  'tis  there  they 
are,  the  two  big  colfins  and  the  Uttle  one — 
but  I  liked  the  little  one  best.' 

"He  conducted  me  to  an  old  muUioned 
window  in  the  gable,  thi-ough  which  a  single 
glance  discovered  to  me  the  female  of  whose 
insanity,  and  the  dreadful  cause  of  it,  I  had 
before  heard.  T\Tiilst  j)ointiag  her  out  to 
me,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shordder,  and, 
heavy  as  it  was,  I  could  feel  the  more  dis- 
tinctly by  its  vibrations  that  he  trembled  ; 
and,  on  looking  into  his  face  I  perceived  that 
he  had  got  deadly  pale,  and  that  the  same 
spuit  of  humanity  and  compassion,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  had  retiumed  to  it  once  more. 
There  was  not  reason  in  his  face,  to  be  sui-e, 
but  there  ceriainly  was  an  expression  there, 
trembling,  and  mild,  and  beautifvd,  as  is  the 
light  of  the  morning  star,  before  the  gloiy 
of  the  sun  has  unveiled  itself  in  heaven.  To 
Raymond's  mind  that  eai'ly  herald  had  indeed 
come,  but  that  was  all — to  him  had  never 
arisen  the  hght  of  perfect  day. 

"  'There  she  is,'  said  he,  'look  at  her,  but 
don't  spake.' 

"I  looked  at  her  with  deep  and  melan- 
choly interest.  She  sat  on  a  broken  tomb- 
stone that  lay  beside  the  grave  of  those  in 
whom  her  whole  happiness  in  this  life  had 
centered.  Her  dress  was  wofully  neglected, 
her  hair  loose,  that  is,  it  escaped  fi'om  her 
cap,  her  white  bosom  was  bai-e,  and  her  feet 
without  shoe  or  stocking.  I  could  easily 
perceive,  that  gi-eat  as  her  privations  had 
been,  God  had  now,  perhaps  in  mercy,  taken 
away  her  consciousness  of  them,  for  she  often 


smiled  whilst  talking  to  herself,  and  occa- 
sionally seemed  to  feel  that  fulness  of  happi- 
ness which,  whether  real  or  not,  appeai-s  so 
frequently  in  the  insane.  At  length  sht- 
stoojDed  down,  and  kissed  the  clay  of  their 
gi-aves,  excLiiming 

"  '  There  is  something  here  that  I  love ; 
but  nobody  will  tell  me  what  it  is — no,  not 
one.  No  matter,  I  know  I  love  sometliiug — 
I  know  I  love  somebody — somebody — and 
they  love  me — but  now  will  no  one  tell  me 
where  they  ai-e  ?  Wouldn't  Hugh  come  to 
me  if  I  called  him  ?  but  sure  I  did,  and  he 
won't  come — and  Torley,  too,  won't  come, 
and  my  own  poor  white  head,  even  he  won't 
come  to  me.  But  whisht,  may  be  they're 
asleep  ;  ay,  asleep,  and  ah,  sui-e  if  ever  anj' 
creatures  wanted  sleep,  they  do — sleep,  dar- 
lin's,  sleep — I'll  not  make  a  noise  to  waken 
one  of  yon — but  what's  that  ? ' 

"Here  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked 
v\ith  such  a  gaze  of  atii-ight  andhqiTor  around 
her,  as  I  never  saw  on  a  human  face  befoi*e. 

"  'What's  that?  It's  them,  it's  them,'  slie 
exclaimed — '  I  hear  their  horses'  feet,  I  hear 
them  cursin'  and  swearin' — but  no  matther, 
I'm  not  to  be  fi'ightcned.  Amn't  I  Hugh 
Roe's  wife '? — Isn't  here  God  on  my  side,  an' 
ai'e  ye  a  match  for  him  I — Here — here's  my 
breast,  my  heaii:,  and  thi'ough  that  you  must 
go  before  you  touch  him.  But  then,'  she 
added,  with  a  sigh,  '  where's  them  that  I  love, 
an'  am  waitin'  for,  an'  why  don't  they  come  ? ' 

"  She  once  more  stoojied  down,  and  kissing 
the  gi'ave,  whispered,  but  loud  enough  to  be 
heai'd,  '  are  ye  here '?  If  ye  ai'e,  ye  may  speak 
to  me — it's  not  them,  they  don't  know  where 
ye  ai-e  yet — but  sui-e  ye  may  speak  to  me. 
It's  Maiy,  Hugh — your  mother,  Torley — your 
0"mi  mother,  Brian  dear,  with  the  fail"  locks.' 

"  '  Ay,'  said  Eaymond,  '  that's  the  white- 
head she  misses — that's  him  that  I  loved — 
but  sui-e  she  needn't  call  him  for  he  won't 
waken.  I'll  spake  to  her.'  As  he  uttered 
the  vrords  he  passed  rajDidly  out  of  a  broken 
portion  of  the  wall,  and,  before  she  was  awar« 
of  his  approach,  stood  beside  her.  I  thought 
she  would  have  been  stoiiled  by  his  unex< 
pected  ajipeai-ance,  but  I  was  mistaken  ;  she 
sui'veyed  him  not  only  ^rithout  alai'm,  but 
benignly  ;  and  after  ha^'ing  examined  him  foi 
some  moments,  she  said,  '  there  ai'e  thi'ee  ol 
them,  but  they  will  not  come — don't  you 
know  how  I  loved  somebody  ? ' 

"  '"VMiich  o'  them  ? '  said  Raymond. 

"  'It's  a  long  sleep,'  she  said,  without  no- 
ticing the  question, '  a  long  sleep — well,  thejf 
want  it,  poor  things,  for  there  was  but  httla 
for  them  but  cai'e,  and  cowld,  and  hardship. 
Sure  we  had  sickness — Torley  left  us  fii'st ; 
but, — let  me  see, — where  did  Poor  Biian 
go  ?    Well,  no  matter,  we  had  sickness,  as  I 
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said,  and  sometimes  we  had  little  or  nothing 
to  eat,  but  sure  still  wasn't  my  hand  tendher 
about  them.  I  felt  my  heart  in  my  fingers 
when  I  touched  them,  and,  if  I  gave  them  a 
diink  didn't  my  heart  burn,  and  oh  !  it  was 
then  I  knew  how  I  loved  them  !  Whisht, 
then,  poor  things — och  sure  I'U  do  my  best 
— I'll  struggle  for  you  as  well  as  I  can — you 
have  none  but  me  to  do  it — it's  not  the  black 
wather  I'd  give  my  darlin'  child  if  I  had  bet- 
ther ;  but  gi*uel  is  what  I  can't  get,  for  the 
eorra  one  gi-ain  of  mail  is  undher  the  roof 
wid  me  ;  but  I'll  warm  the  cowld  potato  for 
my  pet,  and  you  can  play  wid  it  till  you  fall 
asleep,  accushla.  -Yes,  I  will  kiss  you  ;  for 
afther  all,  isn't  that  the  richest  little  treat 
that  your  poor  mother  has  to  comfort  you 
with  in  your  poor  cowld  sick  bed — one  and 
aU  o'  ye.' 

"  Here  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fi'O,  pre- 
cisely as  if  she  had  been  sitting  by  the  sick 
bed,  then  stooping  down  a  third  time,  she 
kissed  the  earth  that  contained  them  once 
more — 

"  '  Ah,'  she  exclaimed,  '  how  cowld  their 
lips  are !  how  cowld  my  white-haired  boy's 
lips  are  !  and  their  sleep  is  long — Oh !  but 
their  sleep  is  long ! ' 

"  Ra^nuond,  during  these  incoherent  ex- 
pressions, stood  mutely  beside  hei',  his  lips, 
however,  often  moving,  as  if  he  were  com- 
muning with  himself,  or  endeavoring  to  shape 
some  words  of  laide  comfort  in  her  sorrows ; 
bat  ever  and  anon,  as  he  seemed  to  go  about 
it,  liis  face  moved  with  feelings  which  he 
could  not  utter,  like  the  surface  of  a  brook 
stirred  by  the  breeze  that  passes  over  it.  At 
length  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  ^vild  and 
thrilling  compassion — 

"  '  Mary  ! ' 

"  She  then  started  for  a  moment,  and  look- 
ing around  her  with  something  like  ciuiosity 
rather  than  alai'm,  repHed — 

"  '  Well.' 

"  'Mary,'  said  he,  'make  haste  and  go  to 
heaven  ;  make  haste  and  go  to  heaven — 
you'll  find  them  all  there — Hugh  Eegan,  and 
Torley,  and  little  Brian.  Don't  stop  here, 
for  there  Mdll  be  more  blood,  more  blood- 
hounds, and  more  Yal  M'Clutchy's.' 

"  She  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  his 
particular  words,  but  there  appe«ired  to  have 
been  some  association  awakened  which  gave 
a  ncAv  impulse  to  her  thoughts — 

"  'Come  awa^','  said  she,  'come  away  ! ' 

'•  Raymond  turned,  and  looking  towards 
where  I  stood,  beckoned  me  to  follow  them  ; 
and  truly  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  this 
uuregailated  attempt  of  the  poor  innocent,  to 
sooth  the  heavy  sorrows — if  such  they  were 
now — of  one  of  whose  malady  could  appreci- 


ate no  sj-mpathy,  and  who.se  stricken  heart 
was  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  consola- 
tion forever. 

"  Both  now  proceeded  in  silence,  Ray- 
mond still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  and  af- 
fording her  every  assistance,  as  we  crossed 
the  fields,  in  order  to  shorten  the  path  which 
led  us  to  the  Castle  Cumber  road.  On  com- 
ing to  a  ditch,  for  instance,  he  would  lift  her, 
but  still  with  care  and  gentleness,  in  his 
powerful  arms,  and  place  her,  with  scarcely 
any  effort  of  her  own  strength,  which,  in- 
deed,  was  nearly  gone,  safely  and  easily  upon 
the  other  side. 

"We  had  now  crossed  that  pari  of  the 
sloping  upland  wliich  led  us  out  upon  a 
bridle  road,  that  passed  close  by  M'Lough- 
lin's  house  and  manufactory,  and  which 
slanted  across  a  ford  in  the  river,  a  little 
above  theii'  flax-mill.  Having  got  out  upon 
this  little  road,  RaATnond,  who,  as  well  as  his 
companion,  had  for  some  time  past  proceed- 
ed in  silence,  stopped  suddenly,  and  said — 
'  "WTiere  is  heaven,  ^Mary  ? ' 

"  She  involuntarily  looked  up  towards  the 
sky,  with  a  quick  but  more  significant  glance 
than  any  I  had  yet  seen  her  give  ;  but  this 
immediately  passed  away,  and  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  veiy  fvdl  of  the  usual  tones  of 
sorrow  : — '  Heaven — it's  there,'  she  rejDlied, 
pointing  behind  her,  towai'ds  the  biuying- 
place,  '  in  their  graves ! ' 

"  Rapnond  looked  at  me,  and  smiled,  as  if 
much  pleased  Avith  the  answer.  '  Ay,'  said 
he,  'so  it  is — wherever  his  white  head  lies  is 
heaven.' 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened,  but  I 
know  that  I  felt  every  som-ce  of  tenderness 
and  compassion  in  my  heart  moved  and 
opened  more  by  these  simple  words  on  botli 
sides,  than  by  all  that  had  j^assed  since  we 
met  her. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reached  that 
part  of  the  road  immediate^  adjoining 
M'Loughlin's  house,  and  wLich  expanded  it- 
seK  as  it  reached  the  river,  that  here  became 
a  ford,  being  crossed  in  ordinary  cases  by 
stone  steps.  As  is  usual  in  the  case  of  such 
floods,  which  fall  as  rapidly  as  they  rise,  we 
found  about  a  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes, 
some  sitting,  othere  standing,  but  all  waiting 
until  the  river  should  subside  so  as  to  be 
passed  with  safety — the  little  wooden  bridge 
alluded  to  having  been  literally  swept  away 
Among  these  was  PoU  Doolin,  the  mother  of 
RajTuond,  who,  however,  did  not  api^ear  to 
take  any  particular  notice  of  her,  but  kept 
close  by,  and  directed  all  his  attention  to, 
unhappy  Mary  O'Regan.  About  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  when  Eajmiond,  cas^^ring 
his  eye  upon  the  decreasing  torrent,  said   — 

" 'It  is  now  low  enough — come,  Maiy,  J 
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will  carry  you  safe  over — Raymond  has  often 
crossed  it  higher,  ay,  when  it  was  over  the 
rock  there  to  our  right— come.'  Ho  lifted 
her  up  in  his  anns  without  another  word, 
and,  with  firm  and  confident  steps,  pro- 
ceeded to  ford  the  still  jiowerful  and  angTy 
sti'eam. 

*'  '  Raymond,  are  ^o\x  mad  ?  '  shouted  his 
mother;  'ten  limes" your  strength  couldn't 
stand  that  flood — come  back,  you  headstrong 
creature,  or  you'll  both  be  lost,  as  sure  as 
you  attempt  it.* 

"Her  remonstrances,  however,  were  in 
vain.  Raymond  did  not  even  look  back, 
nor  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  she 
said. 

"  'Never  mind  them,'  said  he  ;  'I  know 
best — it's  often  I  crossed  it' 

"  On  reaching  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
however,  he  aj)peai-ed  to  feel  as  if  he  had 
miscalculated  the  strength  of  either  it  or 
himself.  He  stood  for  a  moment  literally 
shaking  like  a  reed  in  its  strong  current — 
the  passive  maniac  stiU  in  his  arms,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  advance  with  her  or  go 
back.  Experience,  however,  had  often  told 
him,  that  if  the  fording  it  were  at  all  prac- 
ticable, the  danger  was  tenfold  to  return, 
for  by  the  very  act  of  changing  the  position, 
a  man  must  necessarily  lose  the  firmness  of 
his  opposition  to  the  stream,  and  conse- 
quently be  borne  away  without  the  power  of 
resisting  it.  Raymond,  therefore,  balanced 
himself  as  steadily  as  possible,  and  by  feel- 
ing and  making  sure  his  footing  in  the 
most  cautious  manner — the  slightest  possi- 
ble slip  or  stumble  being  at  that  moment 
fatal — he,  with  surprising  strength  and 
courage,  had  just  succeeded  in  placing  her 
safely  on  the  rock  he  had  before  alluded  to, 
when  a  stone  turned  under  him — his  foot 
gave  way — and  the  poor  creature,  whose 
i-eason  was  veiled  to  almost  every  imj^ulse 
but  that  of  a  wild  and  touching  humanity, 
tiunbled  down  the  boiling  torrent,  helj^less 
and  unresisting  as  a  child,  and  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  assistance.  My  own 
sensations  and  feelings  I  really  cannot  de- 
scribe, because,  in  point  of  fact,  such  was 
the  tumult — the  horror — of  my  mind  at 
that  moment,  that  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  my  impressions.  I  think  for  a 
short  space  I  must  have  lost  both  my  sight 
and  hearing,  for  I  now  distinctly  remember 
to  have  heard,  only  for  the  first  time,  the 
piercing  screams  of  his  mother  rising  above 
the  wild  and  alarming  ci-ies  of  the  others — 
but  not  until  he  had  gone  down  the  stream, 
and  disappeared  round  a  sharp  angle  or 
bend,  which  it  formed  about  eight  or  ten 
yai'ds  below  where  he  fell. 

"There  grew  a  little  to  the  left   of  the 


spot  where  this  shocking  disaster  occun'ed, 
a  small  clump  of  whitethorn  trees,  so 
closely  matted  together,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  through  them.  We  all,  therefore, 
ran  round  as  if  by  instinct,  to  watch  the 
tumbling  body  of  j^oor  Raymond,  w]ien 
Avhat  was  our  surprise  to  see  a  powerful 
3'oung  man,  about  eight  or  ten  yards  below 
us,  dashing  into  the  stream  ;  where, 
although  the  current  was  nan-ower,  it  was 
less  violent,  and  holding  by  o-  strong  joro- 
jecting  branch  of  hazel  that  grew  on  the 
bank,  stretch  across  the  flood,  and,  as  the 
body  of  Raymond  passed  him,  seize  it  with 
a  vigorous  grasj),  which  brought^  it  close  to 
where  he  stood.  Feeling  that  botJi  were 
now  out  of  the  force  of  the  cur-ent.  he 
caught  it  in  his  ai'ms,  and  ere  any  of  us  had 
either  time  or  presence  of  mind  even  to 
jDroffer  assistance,  he  carried,  or  rather 
dragged  it  out  of  the  Avater,  and  laid  it  on 
the  dry  bank. 

"  '  Come,'  said  he,  '  I  am  afraid  there  is 
little  time  to  be  lost — help  me  up  with  him 
to  my  father's,  till  we  see  what  can  be  done 
to  recover  life,  if  life  is  left.' 

"The  fact  is,  however,  that  Raymond  was 
not  altogether  insensible  ;  for,  as  young 
M'Loughlin — the  same,  by  the  way,  who  had 
sent  the  message  to  Phil — had  concluded, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  breathed,  and  after  gidp- 
ing  up  some  water,  looked  about  liim. 

"'Ah!'  said  he,  'poor  Mary — she's  gone 
to  them  at  last ;  but  she'll  be  happier  with 
thezn.  Take  my  hand,'  said  he  to  M'Lough- 
lin, "  sure  I  thought  I  could  do  it.  Poor 
Mary ! ' 

"  This  instantly  directed  our  attention  to 
the  unhappy  woman,  whom  we  had  all  over- 
looked and  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  our  satisfaction  was  com- 
plete, on  finding  her  sitting  calmly  on  the 
rock  where  Raymond  had  placed  her,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  Poll  Doolin,  now  seeing 
that  her  idiot  son  Avas  safe,  and  feeling  that 
she  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  son  of 
that  man  on  whom  she  is  said  by  many  to 
have  wreaked  such  a  fearful  vengeance, 
through  the  ruined  reputation  of  his  only 
daughter,  now  approached  the  young  man, 
and  with  her  features  deeply  convulsed  by  a 
sense  probably  of  her  obligation  to  him,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand,  'John  MLoughlin,' 
said  she,  '  from  this  day  out  may  God  pros- 
per me  here  and  hereafter,  if  I'm  not  the 
friend  of  you  and  yours  ! ' 

"  '  Bad  and  vindictive  woman,'  replied  the 
other  indignantly,  whilst  he  held  back  the 
hand  she  sought,  '  our  accounts  are  now  set- 
tled— I  have  saved  your  son  ;  you  have  mur- 
dered my  sistei'.  If  you  are  capable  of 
remorse  I  now  leave  you  to  the  hell  of  your 
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juTi  conscience,  wliich  can  be  but  little  less 
i\\  punishment  than  that  of  iiie  damned.' 

"  Raymond,  whose  attention  had  been 
divided  between  them  and  Marj  O "Regan, 
now  said — 

"  '  Ha,   ha,    mother — there — that's   one — • 
you'll  sleep  sound  now  I  hope,  for  you  didn't 
latel}' — that  little  thing  that  comes  to  your 
bedside   at   night,    wont   trouble   you   any 
more,  I  suppose.     No,  no,  the  thing  you  say  j 
in  3'our  sleep,  that  is  black  in  the  face,  has  • 
its  tongue  out,  and  the  handkerchief  drawn  j 
tight  about  its  neck.     You'd  give  back  the 
money  in  your  dhrame  ;  but  sorry  a  penny  | 
while  you're  waken,  I'll  engage.' 

"  Poll  turned  away  rebuked,  but  not,  if 
one  could  judge,  either  in  resentment  or 
revenge.  Raymond's  words  she  had  not 
heard,  and  of  course  paid  no  attention  to 
what  he  said  ;  but  the  latter,  now  seeing 
that  the  river  had  fallen  considerably,  again 
dashed  into  the  stream,  and  crossing  over, 
lifted  the  poor  insane  widow  oft"  the  rock, 
and  setting  her  down  in  safety  on  the  other 
side,  they  both  proceeded  onwards  to- 
gether. 

"  '  The  ford,  sir,  will  not  be  passable  for  at 
least  another  hour,'  said  young  M'Loughlin, 
addressing  me,  'but  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  step  up  to  my  father's,  and  rest 
a  little  alter  your  mouutain  journey,  for  I 
think  you  have  been  up  the  hills,  you  will 
find  it  at  least  more  comfortable  than  stand- 
ing hfere,  and  less  fatiguing  than  going 
round  by  the  bridge,  which  would  make  it 
at  least  five  miles  added  to  your  jour- 
ney.' 

"I  thanked  him,  said  I  felt  obhged,  and 
would  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  very  civil  in- 
vitation. 

"'Perhaps,'  he  added,  'you  might  wish 
to  see  our  flax  and  Hnen  manufactory  ;  if  so, 
and  that  yoa  do  not  think  it  troublesome, 
I  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to 
you.' 

"  I  expressed  my  obligations,  but  pleaded 
fatigue,  which  indeed  I  felt ;  and  we  conse- 
quently soon  found  ourselves  in  his  father's 
parlor,  where  I  m.et  a  very  venerable  old 
gentleman,  the  Rev.  ]Mr.  Roche,  the  Roman 
Catholic  pastor  of  the  parish." 

AYe  must  here  exercise  the  privilege, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  this  corre- 
spondence, we  assured  oiu-  readers  we  should 
reserve  to  oui'selves — we  allude  to  the  ability 
which  we  possess,  fx'om  amjiler  and  clearer 
sources  of  information — to  throw  into  jSIr. 
Easel's  correspondence,  in  their  proper 
place,  such  incidents  as  he  could  not  have 
possibly  known,  but  which  let  in  consider- 
able light  upon  the  progi'ess  of  his  narra- 
tive. 


CHAPTER  XVnX 

Cruel  Comcquencca  of  PhiVs  P:ot  Affninst  Mary 
M' Loughlin  ~  Drcndfitl  Determination  of  her 
Brothers— All  Oath  of  Blond— Fnther  Roche'' f, 
Knowledge  oj  Nature— Iiiterciew  Between  Mary 
and  her  Brothers — Infiiience  and  Triumph  of 
Domentie  Affection— An  Execution  by  VaCs  Blood- 
Jlounds. 

The  hellish  and  cowardly  plot  against 
Mary  INI'Loughlin's  reputation,  and  Avhich 
the  reader  knows  has  already  been  planned 
and  perpetrated  by  Poll  DooHn  and  Phil 
M'Clutchy,  was,  as  such  vile  calumnies  mostly 
are,  generally  successful  with  the  pulilic. 
On  her  own  immediate  relations  and  family, 
who  knew  her  firmness,  candor,  purity  of 
heart,  and  self-respect,  the  foul  slander  "l>ad 
no  effect  whatsoever,  at  least  in  shaking 
their  confidence  in  her  sense  of  honor  and 
discretion.  With  the  greedy  and  brutal 
public,  however,  it  was  otlierwise  ;  and  tlie 
discoveiy  of  this  fact,  which  reached  them  in 
a  thousand  ways,  it  was  that  filled  their  hearts 
with  such  unparalleled  distress,  terrible 
agony,  and  that  expanding  spirit  of  revenge 
which  is  never  satisfied,  until  it  closes  on  him 
whose  crime  has  given  it  bu'th.  In  truth, — 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at— as  how 
almost  could  it  be  otherwise  ?—  the  diabohcal 
and  cowardly  crime  of  Phil  M'Clutchy  to- 
wards their  sweet  and  unort'ending  sistei",  had 
changed  her  three  brothers  from  men  into 
so  many  savage  and  insatiable  Frankeusteins, 
resolved  never  to  cease  dogging  his  guilty 
steps,  until  their  vengeance  had  slaked  its 
burning  thirst  in  his  caititi'  blood. 

Immediately  after  the  night  of  its  occur- 
rence, a  change  began  to  take  place  in  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  their  general  ac- 
quaintances. Visitors  dropped  off,  some 
from  actual  delicacy,  and  an  unaffected  com- 
jjassion,  and  others  from  that  shrinkuig  fe.u* 
of  moral  contagion,  v.'hich  is  always  most 
loudly  and  severely  expressed  by  tlie  private 
sinner  and  hj'pocrite.  Their  sister's  conduct 
was,  in  fact,  the  tojDic  of  general  discussion 
throughout  the  parish,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  such  discussions  usually  were  terminated 
— first  in  great  compassion  for  the  poor  girl, 
and  then  as  their  virtue  warmed,  in  as  earn- 
est denunciations  of  her  guilt.  To  an  in- 
different person,  however,  without  any  pre- 
judice either  for  or  againsi  her,  ib  wa3  really 
impossible,  considering  the  satanic  success 
witli  wliich  the  plot  was  managed,  and  the 
number  of  witnesses  actually  present  at  it3 
accomplishment,  to  consider  Miss  M'Lough- 
lin as  free  at  least  from  gross  and  indefensiolo 
levity,  and  a  most  unjustifiable  relaxation  of 
female  prudence,  at  a  j^f'i'iof^  when  it  was 
kno-ft-u  she  was  actualh-  engaged  to  another 
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This  certaiuly  looked  very  suspicious,  and 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  a  cessatiou  of  all 
visits,  intimacy,  and  correspondence,  imme- 
diately took  place,  ou  the  part  of  female 
friends  and  acquaintances.  In  fact  the  iimo- 
cent  victim  of  this  dastaixUv  plot  was  com- 
pletely deserted,  and  the  little  paiiy  of  her 
friends  wa3  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
large  and  godly  hosts  who  charitably  com- 
bined to  estabUsh  her  guilt.  Her  father, 
with  all  his  manliness  of  character,  and  ster- 
ling integrity,  was  not  distressed  on  his 
daughter's  account  only.  There  was  an- 
other cause  of  anxiety  to  him  equally  deep — 
we  mean  the  mysterious  change  that  had 
come  over  his  sons,  in  consequence  of  this 
blasting  calamity.  He  saw  clearly  that  they 
had  come  to  the  dark  and  stern  determina- 
tion of  avenging  their  sister's  disgrace  upon 
its  author,  and  that  at  whatever  risk.  This 
in  truth  to  him  was  the  greater  affliction  of 
the  two,  and  he  accordingly  addressed  him- 
self Mith  all  his  authority  and  influence  over 
them,  to  the  difficult  task  of  plucking  this 
frightful  resolution  out  of  their  hearts.  In 
his  attempt  to  execute  this  task,  he  found 
himself  batlfled  and  obstructed  by  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  distracting  nature. 
Fii'st,  there  were  the  rascally  paragraphs  al- 
luding to  his  embarrassm'ents  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  which,  while  pretending  to 
vindicate  him  and  liis  partner  fi'om  any  i-isk 
Df  bankruptcy,  levelled  the  assassin's  blow  at 
the  reputation  of  his  poor  daughter,  ou  the 
other.  Both  told ;  but  the  tu-st  A\-ith  an 
eifect  which  no  mere  moral  courage  or  con- 
sciousness of  integi'ity,  however  high,  could 
enable  him  to  meet.  Creditors  came  in, 
alarmed  very  naturally  at  the  reports  against 
his  solvency,  and  demanded  settlement  of 
their  accounts  fi'om  the  firm.  These,  in  the 
fii'st  instances,  were  immediately  made  out 
and  paid  ;  but  this  would  not  do — other 
claimants  came,  equally  pressing — one  after 
another — and  each  so  anxious  in  the  early 
panic  to  secure  himself,  that  ere  long  the  in- 
stabihty  which,  in  the  bep;inniug,  had  no  ex- 
istence, was  gi-adually  felt,  and  the  firm  of 
Harman  and  ]\I'Louglilin  felt  themselves  on 
the  eve  of  actual  bankitiptcy. 

These  matters  all  pressed  heavily  and  bit- 
terly on  both  father  and  sons.  But  we  have 
yet  omitted  to  mention  that  which,  amidst  all 
the  lights  in  which  the  daughter  contem- 
plated the  ruin  of  her  fair  fame,  fell  with 
most  desolating  consequences  uiDon  her  heart 
— we  mean  her  rejection  by  Harman,  and  the 
deliberate  expression  of  his  belief  in  her 
guilt.  And,  indeed,  when  our  readers  re- 
member how  artfully  the  web  of  iniquity  was 
drawn  around  her,  and  the  circumstances  of 
mystery  in  which  Harman  himself  had  wit- 


nessed   her    connection   Avith   Poll   Doolac, 
whose  character  for  conducting  intrigues  he 
knew  too  well,  they  need  not  be  sm-prised 
that   he   threw  her   olf  as  a   deceitful  and 
treacherous  wanton,  in  whom  no  man  of  a 
generous   and   honorable   nature    could    or 
ought   to   place  confidence,    and    who    was 
unworthy  even  of    an    explanation.      Mary 
BI'Loughlm  could  have  borne  everything-  but 
this.     Yes  ;  the  abandonment  of  friends — of 
acquaintances — of  a  fickle  world  itself ,  but 
here  it  was  where  her  moral  courage  fniled 
her.     The  very  hojie  to  which  her  heart  had 
clung  fi'om  its  first  early  and  innocent,  im- 
pulses— the  man  to  whom  she  looked  up  as 
the  future  guide,  fiiend,  and  partner  of  her 
life,  and  for  whose  sake  and  safety  she  had 
suflered  herself  to  be  brought  within  the 
meshes  of  her  enemies  and  his— this  man, 
her  betrothed  husband,  hadopenlv  expressed 
his  conviction  of  her  being  imfit  to  become 
his  wife,  iipon  hearing  from  his  cousin  and 
namesake  an  account   of  what   that  young 
man  had  witnessed.     Something  between  a 
nervous  and  bx'ain  fever  had  seized  her  on 
the  very  night  of  this  heinous  stratagem  ; 
but  from  that  she  was  gi'adually  recovering 
when  at  length  she  heard,  by  accident,  of 
Harman's   ha\'in*g  unequivocally  and  finally 
withdrawn   from   the   engagement.      Under 
this  she  sank.     It  was  now  in  vain  to  attempt 
giving  her  su2:)port,  or  cheering  her  spirits. 
Depression,    debility,    apathy,    restlessness, 
and  all  the  symj)toms  of  a  breaking  constitu- 
tion and  a  broken  heart,  soon  began  to  set 
in  and  mark  her  for  an  early,  and  what  was 
worse,  an  ignominious  grave.     It  was  then 
that  her  brothers  deemecTrE  full  time  to  act. 
Their  father,  on  the  night  before  the  day  on 
which   poor    Eaymond    was   rescued    fi'om 
death,  observed  them  secreth*  preparing  fire- 
arras, — for  they  had  already,  as  the  reader 
knows,  satisfied  themselves  that  M'Clutchy, 
junior,  would  not  fight — took  an  opportunity 
of  securing  their  weapons  in  a  place  where  he 
knew  they  could  not  be  found.  This,  however, 
was  of  little  avail — the}'  told  him  it  must  and 
should  be  done,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  individual  in  existence  should  debar 
them  from  the  execution  of  their  just,  calm, 
and   reasonable   vengeance—for   such  were 
their  very  words.     In  this  situation  matters 
were,   when  about  eleven   o'clock   the  next 
morning.  Father  Iloche,  Avho,  fi-om  the  be- 
ginning, had  been  there  to  aid  and  console, 
as  was  his  wont,  wherever  calamity  or  sorrow 
called  upon  him,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
family,  much  to  the  relief  of  M'Loughliu'a 
mind,  who  dreaded  the  gloomy  deed  which 
his  sons  had  proposed  to  themselves  to  exe- 
cute, and  who  knew  besides,  that  in  this  good 
and  pious  j^riest  he  had  a  powerful  and  elo- 
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jvient  ally.  After  the  first  salutations  had 
passed,  M'Loughlin  asked  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  him  ;  and  when  they  had  remained 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  the 
three  sons  were  sent  for,  all  of  whom  entered 
^^ith  silent  and  sullen  resolution  strongly  im- 
pressed on  theu'  stern,  pale,  and  immovable 
features.  Father  Koche  himself  was  startled 
even  into  something  like  terror,  when  he  wit- 
nessed this  most  extraordinaiy  change  in  the 
whole  bearing  and  deportment  of  the  young 
men,  whom  he  had  always  known  so  buoyant 
and  open-hearted. 

"  My  dear  young  fi-iends,"  said  he,  calmly 
and  affectionately,  "  yoiu-  father  has  just  dis- 
closed to  me  a  circumstance,  to  which,  did  it 
not  proceed  from  his  lips,  I  could  not  yield 
credit.  Is  it  time  that  you  have  come  to  the 
most  unchristian  and  fi'ightful  determination 
of  shedding  blood  ?  " 

"  Call  it  just  and  lighteous,"  said  John, 
calmly. 

"  Yes,"  followed  the  other  two,  "  it  is 
both." 

"In  his  cowardly  crime  he  has  evaded  the 
responsibility  of  law,"  continued  John,  •'  and 
M'e  care  not  if  his  punishriient  goes  beyond 
law  itself.  "We  ^\-ill  answer  for  it  with  oiu* 
hves — but  in  the  mean  time^,  he  must  die." 

"You  see,  Father  Roche,"  obsei'ved 
M'Loughlin,  "  to  what  a  hai'dened  state  the 
strong  temptations  of  the  de^il  has  brought 
them." 

"It  is  not  that,"  said  John;  "it  is  affec- 
tion for  our  injured  sister,  whom  he  has 
doubly  mui'dered — it  is  also  hatred  of  him- 
self, and  of  the  oppression  we  ai'e  recei%ing 
in  so  many  shapes  at  his  hands.     He  jtcst 

DIE." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  the  two  brothers,  "  he 
viUfit  die,  it  is  now  too  late." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  jJiiest,  "  I  understand 
you  ;  there  is  an  oath  here." 

The  thi'ee  brothers  smiled,  but  spoke  not. 

"Ai-e  ye  "my  sons?"  said  the  father,  in 
tears,  "  and  will  you,  who  were  ever  obedi- 
ent and  dutiful,  disregard  me  now  ?  " 

"In  this  one  thing  we  must,"  said  John  ; 
''lo^  L-now  you  not  now  as  our  father  Am  I 
right?"  said  he,  addi*essing  his  brothers. 

"You  are  right,"  they  re^ihed,  "in  this 
thing  he  is  not  our  father." 

"  Great  God  !  "  said  the  priest,  trembhng 
with  absolute  dread  at  a  scene  so  different 
fi'om  any  he  had  ever  witnessed,  "  Merciful 
Father,  hear  our  prayers,  and  drive  the  e^il 
spii'its  of  vengeance  and  blood  out  of  the 
hearts  of  these  "wicked  men  I  " 

"Amen!"  said  theii-  father,  "and  rescue 
them  from  the  strong  temptations  of  the 
devil  which  are  in  them  and  upon  them. 
Why  do  you  not  even  pray  to  God — " 


"  — For  strength  to  do  it— we  did,  and  we 
do,"  said  John,  interrupting  him. 

Father  Roche  looked  at  them,  and  there 
they  stood,  p;de,  silent,  and  with  a  smil? 
upon  their  hps  which  filled  him  with  a  de- 
scription of  awe  and  feai-  that  was  new  to 
him.  Their  father  was  httle  better  ;  the  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  brow,  and  as  he  looked 
at  them,  he  at  times  began  to  doubt  their 
veiy  identity,  and  to  beheve  that  the  whole 
inten-iew  might  be  a  phantasma,  or  a  hid- 
eous dream. 

"  You  have  sworn  an  oath,"  said  the  priesi 
"Rash  and  sinful  men, you  dared  blasphe- 
mously to  take,  as  it  were,  the  Almighty  into 
a  league  of  blood  !  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  creature  you  are  about  to  slay  is  the 
work  of  your  Creator,  even  as  you  are  your- 
selves, and  what  power  have  you  over  his 
Ufe?  I  see,  I  see,"  he  added,  "  you  have  ta- 
ken a  sacrilegious  oath  of  blood  !  " 

"  We  have  taken  an  oath  of  blood,"  said 
they,  "and  we  will  keep  it." 

"  But  is  this  just  to  your  sister  ?  "  said  the 
priest ;  "  do  you  beheve  in  the  justice  of  an 
Almighty  Providence  ?  Is  there  no  proba- 
bihty  that,  if  this  man  hves,  circumstances 
may  come  to  light  by  which  her  fair  and 
spotless  character  may  be  vindicated  to  the 
world?  On  the  contrary,  should  you  now 
take  his  life,  you  prevent  any  such  possibility 
fi'om  ever  hapj^ening  ;  and  your  o^nti  rash- 
ness and  ungodly  crime,  will  be  the  means 
of  sending  her  name  do^^Ti  to  posterity,  foul 
and  spotted  with  the  imputation  of  woman's 
worst  guilt.  Is  that  love  for  your  sis- 
ter?" 

Father  Roche  now  began  to  see  that  he 
must  argue  with  their  passions — or  with 
that  strong  affection  for  their  sister,  upon 
which  these  fearful  passions  Avere  founded — 
rather  than  with  their  reason  or  their  preju- 
dices, which,  in  point  of  fact  were  now  im- 
movably set  in  the  dark  determination  of 
crime. 

"Do  you  forget,"  he  added,  "that  there 
are  laws  in  the  country  to  pui-sue  and  over- 
take the  murderer  ?  Do  you  forget  that  you 
will  die  an  ignominious  death,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  acting  an  honorable  part  in  life,  as 
becomes  your  ancient  and  noble  name,  you 
will  bequeath  nothing  to  yom-  jDarents  but 
an  inheritance  of  shame  and  infamy  ?  " 

"  We  have  thought  of  all  this  before,"  said 
John. 

"No,  not  all,"  said  the  youngest;  "not 
all,  but  nearly." 

"  Well,  nearly,"  said  the  other. 

"Then,"  said  the  priest,  "you  will  not 
hesitate  to  renounce  youi*  most  foul  and  dia- 
bohcal  intention  ?  " 

"We  have  sworn  it," said  John,  "and  it 
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must  be  done."     To  this  the  othei"s  -calmly 
assented. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  earnest  Cliristian, 
"since  you  fear  neither  disgrace,  nor  shame, 
nor  the  force  of  human  laws,  nor  the  dread  of 
liuman  punishment,  you  are  not  so  hardened 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Almighty,  by  whom 
you  will  be  judged.  Has  he  not  said,  'thou 
shalt  do  no  murder  ?  and  that  whoso  shed- 
deth  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.' 
I  now  ask  j'ou,"  said  he,  "  as  one  of  the  hum- 
blest of  his  accredited  messengers,  do  you 
believe  in  God  and  fear  him  ?  " 

"We  are  sworn,"  said  John;  "the  blood 
of  him  who  has  dishonored  our  sister's  name 
we  will  shed,  and  it  is  neither  priest  nor 
pai'ent  who  will  or  shall  prevent  us." 

"  Is  not  a  rash  and  unlawful  oath  a  crime  ?  " 
said  Father  Roche:  "yes,  and  you  know  it 
is  better  broken  than  kept.  I  call  upon  you 
now,  as  your  sjiiritual  guide,  to  I'enounce 
that  blasphemous  oath  of  blood,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  and  all  powerful  God, 
I  command  you  to  do  it." 

"We  deny  your  right  to  interfere,"  replied 
John,  "we  are  not  now  at  confession— keep 
within  your  limits  ;  for  as  sure  as  there  is 
death  and  Judgment,  so  sure  as  we  will  ful- 
fil our  oath  in  avenging  the  disgi'ace  of  our 
sister.  That  ends  all,  and  we  will  si:)eak  no 
moi'e." 

The  good  old  man  began  to  fear  that  he 
should  be  put  to  the  most  painful  necessity 
of  lodging  informations  before  a  magistrate, 
and  thus  become  the  means  of  bringing  dis- 
gi-ace  and  evil  upon  the  family  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  ask  them  a  last  question. 

"  My  dear  young  men,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
forgotten,  in  the  agitation  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  the  unprecedented  disclosure  of 
your  evil  and  wilful  intentions,  to  ask,  if  you 
so  far  renounce  God  as  to  refus§  to  worship 
him.  Knee)  down,  and  let  us  pray."  He 
himself  and  their  father  knelt,  but  the  three 
brothers  stood  as  sidlen  and  immovable  as 
before.  The  j^riest  uttered  a  short  prayer, 
but  their  conduct  so  completely  perplexed 
and  shocked  him,  tliat  he  rose  up,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed — 

"  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have  witnessed 
many  instances  of  error,  and  sin,  and  deep 
crime,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  in  per- 
sons of  your  early  years,  such  instances — 
such  awful,  terrible  instances — of  that  im- 
penitence in  which  tlie  heart,  setting  aeide 
God  and  his  sacred  ordinances,  is  given  over 
to  the  hardness  of  final  reprobation.  I  can 
do  no  more,  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ, 
but  I  must  not  stand  by  and  see  a  fellow- 
creature— oh!  thank  God,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  a  thought  recurs  to  my  mind  whi(;h  had 
for  a  time  passed  out  of  it.     My  good  fiiend," 


he  s:ud,  addressing  old  M'Loughlin,  "wiTi 
you  bring  Maiy  in,  ii  she  is  able  to  come— 
say  I  request  to  see  her  here." 

"  We  will  go  now,"  said  the  eldest,  "  you 
can  want  us  no  longer." 

"You  shall  nut  go,"  replied  Father  Roche 
firmly-,  "if  you  are  men,  stay — or,  if  cowards, 
Avho  are  afraid  to  look  into  the  depths  of 
your  own  dark  designs,  you  wiU  and  may 
go — we  want  you  not."  This  language  per- 
l^lexed  them,  but  they  stood  as  before,  and 
moved  not. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary  came  in,  leaning 
on  her  father's  arm  ;  but,  ah  !  what  a  change 
from  the  elegant  outline  and  clear,  healthy 
cheek — fi'om  the  red  plump  lips,  and  dark 
mellow  eyes,  which  ciuiied  fascination  in 
every  glance  and  grace  in  every  motion  ! 
Sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  interesting,  she 
still  unquestionably  was,  but  her  pale  cheek, 
languid  eye,  and  low  tremulous  voice,  told  a 
tale,  which,  when  the  cause  of  it  was  re- 
flected on,  had  literally  scorched  up  out  of 
her  brother's  hearts  every  remaining  vestige 
of  humanity. 

"]\Iary,"  said  the  priest,  ^we  have  re- 
quested your  presence,  my  child,  for  a  most 
important  purpose — and,  in  communicating 
that  purjDose  to  you,  we  indeed  give  thf; 
strongest  proof  of  our  confidence  in  your 
firmness  and  good  sense — nay,  I  will  add,  in 
the  truth  and  fervor  of  your  dei:)endence  on 
the  sustaining  power  of  religion." 

"In  my  own  strength  or  discretion  I  will 
never  depend  more,"  she  rephed,  sighing 
deeply. 

"You  must  exert  gi*eat  coui'age  and  firm- 
ness now,  then,"  rejoined  Father  Roche  ; 
"In  the  first  place,  you  are  about  to  have  a 
disclosure  made  which  will  be  apt  to  shock 
you ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  it  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  yoiu" 
knowing  it,  in  order  to  prevent  dreadful  con- 
sequences fi'om  ensuing  upon  it,  that  forces 
us  to  make  you  cognizant  of  it  at  all. ' 

"  I  trust  I  shoJl  endeavor  at  least  to  bear 
it,"  she  returned;  "lam  not  strong,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  too  nmch  prepax*ation  will 
add  to  my  strength." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  child,"  said  Father 
Roche,  "and  have  only  made  such  as  1 
deemed  indispensably  necessary.  The  fact 
then  is,  my  poor  girl,  that  your  brothers 
meditate  violence  against  that  most  base  and 
wicked  person  who — " 

"I  know,  sir,  the  person  to  whom  you  al- 
lude ;  but  I  will  thank  you,  if  you  can  avoid 
it,  not  to  name  liim." 

"I  have  no  such  intention,"  replied  the 
good  man,  "  but  bad  and  profligate  as  he  is, 
it  is  still  worse  that  your  three  brothera 
should  propose  such  violence." 
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"  But  -what  do  you  mean  by  violeuce — of 
coui'se  violence  of  any  description  is  beneath 
them.  Surely,  John,  you  would  not 
stoop — " 

She  looked  at  them  as  she  spoke,  and,  as 
befoi-e,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning- 
af  the  cold  and  deadly  smile  which  lay  upon 
their  hps,  and  contrasted  so  strongly  and 
strangely  with  their  kindling  eyes. 

"What  fearful  expression  is  this,"  she 
asked,  with  evident  terror  and  trejndation  ; 
"  my  dear  brothers,  what  does  this  mean  ? — 
that  is,  if  you  be  my  brothers,  for  I  can 
scarcely  recognize  you — what  is  it,  in  the 
name  of  heaven  ?  " 

The  brothers  looked  at  her,  but  spoke  not, 
nor  moved. 

"  They  have  taken  an  oath,  jMary,  to  wipe 
out  your  shame  in  his  blood,"  added  the 
priest. 

She  immediately  rose  ujd  without  aid,  and 
api^roached  them. 

*'  This  is  not  time,  my  dear  brothers,"  said 
she,  "  this  cannot  be  time — deny  it  for  youi* 
sistei'." 

"We  cannot  deny  it,  Mary,"  said  John, 
"for  it  is  true,  and  must  be  done — oiu'  ven- 
geance is  rijDe,  hot,  biuming,  and  will  wait 
no  longer." 

"John,"  said  she,  calmly,  "recollect  'ven- 
geance is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  v.ill 
repay  it.'" 

"I  told  them  so,"  said  their  father,  "but 
I  receive  no  attention  at  theu*  hands." 

"Vengeance  is  ours,"  said  John,  in  a  deep- 
er and  more  determined  voice  than  he  had 
ever  uttered,  "vengeance  is  ours,  and  ice 
shall  rejDay  it." 

The  others  repeated  his  words  as  before. 

"Obstinate  and  unhappy  young  men," 
said  the  priest,  "  you  know  not,  or  you  for- 
get, that  this  is  blasphemy." 

"  This,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  their  sister, 
getting  still  more  deadly  joale  than  before, 
"  is  not  blasphemy,  it  is  insanity — my  thi-ee 
brothers  are  insane  ;  that  is  it.  Relieve  me, 
John,"'  said  she,  recovering  herself,  "  and  j 
say  it  is  so." 

"If  we  were  insane,  Maiy,"  rephed  her 
brother,  calmly,  "  our  words  would  go  for 
nothing."  j 

"But,  is  it  not  a  dreadfvd  thing,"  she  > 
continued,  "that  I  should  be  glad  of  such  an  • 
jiltemative  ?  "  ' 

"  Maiy,"  said   the  priest,    "  ask   them  to 
i)ray  :  they  refused  to  join   me   and    their  i 
father,  perhaps  you  may  be  more  successful." 

"They  will  certainly  pray,"  said  she;  "I  j 
never  knew  them  to  omit  it  a  night,  much  I 
less  refuse  it.  Surely  they  will  join  their  j 
poor  sister  Mary,  who  will  not  long — "  She  i 
hesitated  fi'om  motives  which  the  reader  can  , 


understand,    but   immediately    knelt   down 
to  prayer. 

During  prayer  the  thi-ee  brothers  stood  and 
knelt  not,  neither  did  they  speak.  When 
prayers  were  concluded,  she  arose,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  approached  her  eldest 
brother. 

"John,"  said  she,  "can  it  be  that  the 
brother  of  ]\Iary  M'Loughlin  is  an  assassin  ? 
I  will  answer  for  you,"  she  said.  "  Kiss  me, 
for  I  am  weak  and  feeble,  and  must  go  to 
bed." 

"I  cannot  kiss  you,"  he  replied  ;  "I  can 
never  kiss  you  more,  Mary — lor  it  must  be 
done." 

The  tears  still  streamed  copiously  do^vn 
her  cheeks,  as  they  did  down  those  of  her 
father  and  the  amiable  priest.  The  latter, 
who  never  took  his  eye  off  her,  was  praying 
incessantl}-,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  motion 
of  his  Hps. 

"Alick,"   she   proceeded,   turning  to  her 
second  brother,  "  sui-ely  won't  refuse  to  kiss 
and  embrace  his  only  sister,  before  she  with 
di'aws  for  the  day." 

"  I  cannot  kiss  you,  my  pure  sister  ;  I  can 
never  kiss  you  more.  We  have  sworn,  and 
it  must  be  done." 

"I  thought  I  had  brothers,"  said  she; 
"  but  I  find  I  am  noAv  brotherless  ;—  yet  per- 
haps not  altogether  so.  I  had  once  a  young, 
generous,  innocent,  and  very  affectionate 
playfellow.  It  was  known  that  I  loved 
him — that  ice  all  loved  him  best.  Will  he 
desert  his  loving  sister,  now  that  the  world 
has  done  so  ?  or  will  he  allow  her  to  kiss 
him,  and  to  pray  that  the  darkness  of  guilt 
may  never  overshadow  his  young  and  gener- 
ous spii'it.  Bryan,"  she  added,  "I  am  Mary, 
5'our  sister,  whom  you  loved — and  surely  you 
are  my  own  dearest  brother." 

Whilst  she  uttered  the  words,  the  teai3 
which  flowed  from  her  eyes  fell  upon  his 
face.  He  looked  at  her  pale  features,  so  full 
of  love  and  tenderness — the  muscles  of  his 
face  worked  strongly  ;  but  at  length,  with  a 
loud  cry,  he  thi-ew  himself  over,  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  and  laying  her  head  upon  his 
bosom,  wept  aloud.  The  exTl  spell  was  now 
broken.  Neither  John  nor  Ahck  could  re- 
sist the  contagion  of  tenderness  which  their 
beloved  sister  shed  into  their  hearts.  Their 
tears  flowed  fast— their  care.sses  were  added 
to  those  of  Brian;  and  as  they  penitently 
embraced  her,  they  retracted  their  awful 
oath,  and  promised  never  again  to  think  of 
violence,  revenge,  or  blood.shed. 

Tbius  did  the  force  and  purity  of  domestic 
affection  charm  back  into  their  hearts  the 
very  spu-it  which  its  own  excess  had  before 
driven  out  of  it ; — and  thus  it  is  that  many  a 
triumj^h  over  crime  is  won  by  the  tendemesa 
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and  strenffth  of  that  afifection,  when  neithei- 
reason,  nor  reHgiou,  nor  any  other  principle 
that  we  are  acquainted  -vnth,  can  succeed  in 
leading  captive  the  fearful  purposes  of  re- 
sentment aiid  revenge. 

"  Now,"  said  Father  Eoche,  "  we  have  still 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  dark  and 
deadly  crime,  and  the  woeful  sorrow,  which, 
by  his  grace  and  mercy,  he  has  averted  fi-om 
this  family ;  and  I  think  we  may  talte  this 
blessing — for  such  surely  it  is— as  an  eru-nest 
hope  that  the  same  Divine  hand,  which  has 
put  aside  tliis  impending  calamity  from  us, 
may,  and  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  remove 
the  other  afflictions  Avhich  the  enmity  and 
wickedness  of  evil  hearts,  and  evil  councils 
have  brought  upon  us  ;  but  especially  let  ns 
kneel  and  retm-n  thanks  for  the  gi-eat  and 
happy  change  which,  through  the  humility 
and  affection  of  one  of  us,  has  been  wrought 
upon  the  rest." 

He  then  knelt  down,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  iron  sinews  of  these  yoiuig  men  became 
soft,  and  were  bent  in  remorse,  sorrow,  re- 
pentance. The  pious  priest  prayed  fervently 
and  humbly,  and  as  his  teai"s  fell  fast,  in  the 
trusting  sincerity  of  his  heart  and  the  meek 
earnestness  of  his  spirit,  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  those  of  his  little  flock 
accompanied  him.  The  brothers  wept  bit- 
terly, for  the  rocky  heart  of  each  had  been 
touched,  and  religion  completed  the  triumiDh 
which  affection  had  begun. 

Such  had  been  the  situation  of  this  family 
on  the  day  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Easel,  who 
could  not,  of  course,  have  had  any  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them,  but  as  we 
felt  that  the  incidents  were  necessary  to  give 
fulness  to  his  narrative,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  introduce  them  here,  where  a  knowledge 
of  them  was  so  neces-saiy.  We  now  allow 
jVIi-.  Easel  himself  to  resume  his  narrative. 

"This  venerable  pastor,"  continues  Mr. 
Easel,  "  is  a  thin,  pale  man,  but,  evidently, 
in  consequence  of  temperance  and  modera- 
tion in  his  general  habits  of  living,  a  healthy 
one.  He  cannot  be  less  than  seventy,  but 
the  singular  clearness  of  his  complexion,  and 
the  steady  lustre  of  his  gray  eye,  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  he  is  scarcely  that.  He  is  tall 
and  without  stoop,  and,  from  the  intellectiial 
character  of  his  high  and  benevolent  fore- 
head, added  to  the  mildness  of  his  other 
features,  and  his  whole  face,  he  presented,  I 
must  say,  a  very  striking  combination  of 
dignity  and  meekness.  His  dress  is  plain, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  fine  and  impressive 
than  the  contrast  between  his  simple  black 
apparel,  and  the  long  flowing  snow-white 
hail-  which  falls  over  it.  His  holy  zeal  as  a 
Christian   minister,  -jnobscured   bv  seciilar 


feelings,  or  an  unbecoming  participation  in 
the  angry  turmoils  of  jDolitical  life,  possessed 
all  the  simple  beauty  of  pure  and  primitive 
piety.  Father  Roche  received  his  education 
on  the  Continent,  in  several  parts  of  which 
he  has  held  ecclesiastical  appointments,  one 
being  the  Presidency  of  an  L-ish  College. 
He  consequently  speaks  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  continental  languages ;  but  so  uttei'ly 
free  from  display,  and  so  simple  are  his 
manners,  that  you  would  not  on  a  iirst  inter- 
view, no,  nor  on  a  second,  ever  suppose  the 
man  to  be  what  he  is — a  most  accomplished 
scholar  and  divine.  In  one  thing,  however, 
you  never  could  be  mistaken— that  his  man- 
ners, with  all  their  simjihcity,  are  those  of  a 
gentleman,  possessing  as  they  do,  all  the 
ease,  and,  when  he  chooses,  the  elegance  ol 
a  man  who  has  moved  in  high  and  polished 
society.  He  has  only  been  a  few  years  in 
Ireland.  After  a  glass  of  wine  and  some  de- 
sultor}'  conversation  touching  public  events 
and  the  state  of  this  unfortunate  and  un- 
settled coimtry,  upon  all  of  ^hich  he  spoke 
with  singular  good  temper  and  moderation, 
we  went  to  see  the  manufactory,  now  that  I 
had  recovered  from  my  fatigue.  This  build- 
ing is  two  or  three  hundi*ed  j'ai'ds  from  the 
house,  and  as  we  were  on  our  way  there,  it 
so  happened  that  he  and  I  found  oui'selves 
together,  and  at  some  distance  from 
M'Loughlin  and  his -sons. 

"  '  You  were  introduced,  sir,'  said  he,  '  to 
me  as  Mr.  Easel.' 

"I  bowed. 

"'I  am  not  inquisitive,'  he  added  with  a 
smile,  'because  in  this  case  I  do  not  find  it 
necessary  ;  but  I  am  candid.' 

"  I  began  to  feel  slightly  uneasy,  so  I  only 
bowed  again,  but  could  say  nothing. 

"  '  I  have  met  you  on  the  continent.' 

"'It  is  quite  possible,' I  repKed,  'I  have 
been  there.' 

"  He  laid  his  finger  on  my  shoulder,  and 
added  still  with  a  gentle  and  significant 
smile,  *  I  am  in  possession  of  your  secret, 
and  I  say  so,  to  take  you  merely  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  out  of  a  false,  and  myself  out 
of  a  somewhat  j^ainful  position.  It  would 
be  embari'assing  to  me,  for  instance,  to  meet 
and  treat  you  as  that  which  you  are  not, 
knowing  as  I  do  what  you  are  ;  and  it  will 
relieve  you  fi'om  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
a  part  that  is  not  yoiu*  own,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.' 

"'I  certainly  perceive,'  I  replied,  '  fliat 
you  are  in  possession  of  that,  which  in  this 
country,  I  thought  known  only  to  m^'self  and 
another.' 

"  '  Your  secret,'  he  said  emphatically, '  shall 
be  inviolable.' 

"  '  I  feel  it,  my  good  sir,' I  replied,  'and 
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no^',  let,me  ask,  on  "what  part  of  the  conti- 
nent did  we  meet  ? ' 

"  Let  itsiiffice  to  say  here,  that  he  brought 
himself  distinctly  to  my  memory,  through 
the  medium  of  a  very  kind  ofiice  performed 
for  a  fi'iend  of  mine,  who,  at  the  time,  stood 
in  circumstances  not  only  of  difficulty,  but  of 
considerable  personal  danger. 

"  Having  viewed  the  manufactory,  which 
is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  this  immediate 
locaHty,  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave, 
when  four  men,  e\ddently  strangers,  and 
each  remarkable  for  that  liardened  and  in- 
solent look  which  begets  suspicion  at  a 
glance,  now  entered  the  concern  with  an  au' 
of  niffian  authority,  and  with  all  the  oftensive 
forms  of  which  the  law  is  capable,  laid  on  an 
execution,  to  the  amout  of  fourteen  hundred 
pounds. 

"  Old  M'Loughlin  received  the  intelli- 
gence, and  witnessed  the  proceedings,  yaih. 
a  smile,  in  which  there  was  something  that 
struck  me  as  being  pecuharly  manly  and  in- 
dependent. 

"  'This,'  said  he,  'although  coming  from 
a  cjuarter  that  I  deemed  to  be  friendly,  is  the 
heaviest  blow,  connected  with  our  business, 
that  we  have  received  yet.  Still,  gentlemen,' 
he  proceeded,  addressing  Father  Roche  and 
myself,  '  I  trust  it  won't  signify — a  mere  pass- 
ing embarrassment.  This  manufactory,  as 
you  may  perceive,  complete  through  all  its 
machinery,  Avhich  is  of  the  very  best  and  cost- 
Uest  description,  together  -urith  the  property 
in  it,  is  worth  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
execution.' 

"  '  Yes,  but  you  forget,'  rei^lied  the  lead- 
ing ruffian,  '  that  property  under  an  execu- 
tion isn't  to  be  judged  by  its  real  value.  In 
general  it  doesn't  bring  one-tenth,  no,  nor 
one-fifteenth  of  its  true  value,  when  auctioned 
out,  as  it  will  be,  under  a  writ.' 

"  '  Ay,  by  Jabers,'  said  another  of  them, 
'  an'  Avhat's  better  still,  you  forget  that  your 
lease  is  expu'ed,  and  that  Lord  Cumber  has 
sent  over  word  for  you  not  to  get  a  renewal 
— nor  Harman  either.' 

"  '  Is  this  true  ? '  I  inquired  of  Father 
Roche  ;  '  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  possible  ?  ' 

"  '  That  fellow  is  bad  authority'  for  any- 
thing,' he  rej^lied,  '  but  I  fear,  that  in  this 
point,  he  is  too  correct.  However,  let  us  ask 
M'Loughlin  himself,  who,  certainly,  has  the 
best  right  to  know.' 

"  This  I  resolved  on,  not  because  I  was 
i^rnorant  of  the  fact,  w^hich  you  know  I  had 
from  M'Clutchj'  himself,  but  that  I  might  as- 
certain that  gentleman's  mode  of  transacting 
business,  and  his  fairness  towaixls  Lord 
Cumber's  tenants. 

"  '  What  this  man  says,  Mr,  M'Loughlin, 
surely  cannot  be  possible— does  he  mean  to 


'  assert  that  Lord  Cumber  refused  to  renew 
I  your  lease,  although  he  must  be  aware  that 
I  you  have  expended  in  the  erection  of  this 
I  fine  manufactory  a  sum  not  less,  I  should 
suppose,  than  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.' 

"  '  Seven  thousand  six  hundred,'  rephed 
the  old  man,  setting  me  right,  '  nearly  four 
thousand  between  Harman  and  us.' 

"'But  he  does  not  refuse  to  renew  your 
leases  certainly  ? ' 

"'No,'  said  M'Loughlin,  'I  cannot  say 
that  he  does  ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  anything  like  a  distinct  reply  from  him 
on  the  subject— and,  as  far  as  reports  go, 
they  arc  certainly  not  in  our  favor.  We  have 
■UTitten  to  Lord  Ciunber  himself,  and  the 
only  rejDly  Ave  could  obtain  was,  that  he  had 
i:)laced  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
M'Clutchy,  in  whose  justice  and  integrity, 
he  said,  he  had  the  highest  confidence,  and 
that  consequently  we  must  abide  by  his  de- 
cision. My  o-s\Ti  impression  is,  that  he  is 
determined  to  ruin  us,  which  he  ceiiainly 
will,  should  he  refuse  us  a  renewal.' 

"  'There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,'  said 
the  eldest  son,  'nor  that  his  management  of 
the  estate  and  his  general  administration  of 
justice  are  woefully  one-sided.' 

" '  I  don't  choose  to  hear  'Sir.  M'Clutchy 
abused,'  said  the  leading  fellow,  who,  in 
truth,  was  one  of  liis  blood-hoimds,  as  were 
all  the  rest,  with  one  excei:)tion  onh',  '  nor  I 
won't  hear  him  abused.  You  wouldn't  haA'e 
him  show  the  same  favor  to  Papists  that  he 
would  show  to  good,  honest  Protestants,  that 
are  staunch  and  loyal  to  Church  and  State — 
by  Jabers,  that  would  be  nice  Mork !  Do 
you  think  a  man's  not  to  show  favor  to  his 
own  side,  either  as  a  magistrate  or  agent  ? — 
faith  that's  good  I ' 

"  '  And  I'll  tell  you  more,'  said  another  of 
them,  addressing  John  M  Loughlm,  '  do  you 
think,  that  if  he  dared  to  put  Papishes  on  a 
level  Avith  us,  that  we'd  suffer  it  ?  By  Gog, 
you're  out  of  it  if  you  do — we  know  a  horse 
of  another  color,  my  buck.' 

"  '  To  whom  do  you  address  such  insolent 
language  as  this  ? '  asked  the  young  man, 
'  you  are  here  in  execution  of  your  duty,  and 
you  had  better  confine  yourself  to  that.' 

"  'To  you,  my  Inick,  I  address  it,  and  to 
any  Papish  that  doesn't  like  it — and  if  I'm 
here  to  discharge  my  duty,  I'll  discharge  it,' 
and  he  shook  his  head  with  insolence  as  he 
sj^oke  ;  '  an'  what's  more,  I'm  afeai-d  of  no 
man— and  I'll  discharge  ray  duty  as  I  like, 
that's  another  thing — as  I  like  to  discharge 
it.  Ha  !  d — n  me,  I'm  not  to  be  put  down  by 
a  parcel  of  Priests  and  Papishes,  if  they  were 
ten  times  as  bad  as  they  are.' 

"  '  You  are  a  low  ruffian,'  replied  the 
voung  man,  '  far  beneath  my  resentment  or 
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my  notice  ;  and  it  is  precisely  such  scoun- 
drels as  you,  ifTuorant  and  brutal,  -who  bring 
shame  and  infamy  upon  religion  itself — and 
are  a  multiplied  curse  to  the  country.' 

" '  Very  well,  ray  buck,'  persisted  this 
ferocious  bigot,  '  may  be  the  day  wiU  come 
■when  well  make  you  remember  this  traison, 
and  swally  it  too.  How  would  you  like  to 
get  a  touch  of  the  Avreckers,  my  buck  ? — an' 
by  Jabers,  take  care  that  you're  not  in  for  a 
lick.  A  lease  !  d — n  me  but  it  would  be  a 
nice  thing  to  give  the  like  o'  you  a  lease  ! 
None  o'  ^-oui*  sort,  my  buck,  will  get  that 
trick,  so  long  as  loyal  M'Clutchj'S  on  the 
property.' 

"Father  Eoehe  having  taken  the  young 
man's  arm,  led  him  away  ;  wishing  to  avoid 
any  further  altercation  with  such  persons, 
and  immediately  afterwards  they  set  about 
completing  an  inventory  of  all  the  proj)erty, 
machinery,  etc.,  in  the  establishment. 

"  '  There  was  one  expression  rtsed  by  that 
man,'  I  observed,  when  we  got  out  again 
upon  the  Castle  Cumber  road,  '  which  I  do 
not  properly  understand  ;  it  was,  '  how 
should  you  Hke  to  get  a  touch  of  the  wreck- 
ers -^ ' 

"  *  The  wreckers,  sir,'  replied  old  M'Lough- 
lin,  '  are  a  set  of  men  such  as  that  fellow  we 
have  just  been  sj^eaking  to — brimful  of  ven- 
om and  hatred  against  Catholics  and  their 
religion.  Their  creed  consists  of  two  jirin- 
ciples,  one  of  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
that  is,  hatred  of  us  ;  the  other  is  a  blind 
attachment  to  the  Orange  system.  These 
two  combined,  constitute  a  loyalist  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  with  such  impressions 
operating  upon  a  large  mass  of  men  like  the 
fellov/  inside,  who  belong  to  an  ascendant 
party,  and  are  j)ermitted  to  carry  arms  and 
ammunition  wherever  they  like,  either  to 
search  your  house  or  mine,  on  the  most  friv- 
olous pretences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
country  should  be  as  it  is  ;  but  il  is  surj^ris- 
ing,  that  exposed  as  we  are  to  such  men, 
without  adequate  protection,  we  should  pos- 
sess any  attacnment  at  all  to  the  throne  and 
constitution  of  these  realms  ;  or  to  a  govern- 
ment which  not  only  suffers  such  a  state  of 
things  to  exist,  but  either  connives  at  or  en- 
comMges  it.  For  instance,  it  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  such  principles  as  you  have  heard 
that  man  avow,  that  got  him  and  those  who 
accompany  him  their  appointments  ;  for,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  is  no  such  suc- 
cessful reconunendation  as  this  violent  party 
spirit,  even  to  situations  of  the  very  lowest 
class.  The  highest  are  generally  held  by 
Orangemen,  and  it  is  attachment  to  their 
system  that  constitutes  the  only  passport 
now-a-days  to  every  office  in  the  country, 
from  the  secretary  to  the  scavenger.' 


"  This,  I  fear,  is  rather  an  overtrue  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  in  the  portion  of 
Ireland  from  which  I  write  ;  but,  whilst  I 
admit  this,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the 
faults  are  all  on  one  side.  There  are  preju- 
dices equally  ferocious,  and  quite  as  sense- 
less and  ignorant,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party — prejudices  resulting  some- 
times fi'om  education,  and  sometimes  from 
the  Avant  of  it ;  but,  which  certainly  contrib- 
ute their  full  share  to  the  almost  disorganiz- 
ed state  of  society  by  which  I  am  svurounded." 

From  the  same  to  the  same  in  conlinualion. 

"  May  10,  18 — .  My  dear  Spinageberd — ■ 
Feeling,  as  I  did,  exceedingly  anxious  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Orange  institutions  which  have 
spread  themselves  so  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
try, I  need  scarcely  sixy  to  you  tliat  I  leffc 
nothing  that  was  f.iir  and  honorable  undone, 
on  my  part,  to  accomplish  that  object ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ascertain  whether  their  pri- 
vate principles,  as  a  political  body,  harmo- 
nize with  their  public  practices  It  is  but  fair 
to  render  justice  to  every  party,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  only  right  and  equitable  to  in- 
quire whether  the  violent  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  low  and  ignorant  men  who  belong 
to  their  body,  are  defensible  by  the  regula- 
tions which  ai'e  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. 

"  On  looking  over  the  general  declaration 
of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  one  is  cer- 
tainly struck  by  the  fairness,  and  liberality, 
and  moderation,  joined  to  a  becoming  avow- 
al of  attachment  to  the  Protestant  i-eligion 
and  the  throne,  which  it  breathes.  Here, 
however,  it  is,  verbatim  et  literatim,  in  its  au- 
thentic shape,  with  all  that  is  good  or  evil 
in  it  laid  clearly  before  you.  I  deem  it  right, 
however,  to  jDreface  it  by  the  greater  portion 
of  a  short  but  significant  Eeport,  to  which  are 
pi'efixed  the  following  memorable  names : — 

"  '  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge 

of  Ireland,  November  29,  1798.     Present  :— 

Thomas  Verner,  Grand  Master  ;  J.  C.  Beres- 

ford,   grand   secretary ;  R.    C.    Smith,  jun., 

deputy  secretary  ;   H.  A.  Woodward  ;  J,  S. 

Kochtbrt ;  T.  F.  Knipe  ;  Samuel  ]\Iontgom- 

ery  ;  Harding  Gififard  ;  William  Richardson  ; 

I  John  Fisher  ;  William  Corbett ;  W.  G.  Gal- 

i  way  ;   Francis  Gregory.       Harding  Giftard 

!  and  S.  Montgomery,  Esqrs.,  reported  as  fol- 

I  lows : — 

j      "  '  Having  been   honored   by  the  Grand 
Lodge  Avith  instructions  to  revise  and  select 
'  a  proper  system  of  lules,  for  the  government 
of  Orange  Lodges,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  re- 
port of  our  progress, 

"  '  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that 
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in  our  duty  upon  tins  occasion,  we  received 
tlie  greatest  assistance  from  the  experience 
of  the  Grand  Master  of  Ii-eland,  and  his 
Deputy  Grand  Secretary,  who  did  us  the 
honor  of  inipartinj^  to  us  their  sentiments. 

"  '  Encouraged  b}'  their  help,  we  have  ven- 
tured very  materially  to  alter  the  shape  of 
the  confused  system  which  was  referred  to 
us,  preserving  the  spirit,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  original  words,  except  where 
we  had  to  encounter  gross  violations  of  lan- 
guage and  grammar. 

"  '  The  general  jDlan  of  our  proceeding  has 
been  this,  we  have  thrown  what  are,  in  our 
opinion,  very  improperly  called  the  six  first 
general  lailes,  into  one  plain  short  declara- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  the  body. 

"  '  Next  in  order  we  have  given  the  quali- 
fications of  an  Orangeman,  selected  from  the 
Antrim  regulations,  and  the  rather,  as  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  piety  which  cannot  be 
too  generally  dilfused  throughout  an  institu- 
tion, xolioae  chief  object,  whatever  political 
shape  it  may  assume,  is  to  jveserve,  the  Prot- 
edanl  Religion.     *     *     *     =;■■     *     * 

"  *  Samuel  Montgomery, 
"  '  Henry  Giffard. 

"  '  Nov.  20,  1798." 

OENERAL   DECLARATION    OF    THE   OBJECTS   OF    THE 
ORANGE   INSTITUTION. 

" '  We  associate,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  to  support  and  defend  his  Majesty 
King  George  the  Thk-d,  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  this  coiuitry,  and  the  succession 
to  the  Tiirone  in  his  IMaje  sty's  illustrious 
house,  being  Protestants  ;  for  the  defence  of 
our  persons  and  iDropeiiiies  ;  and  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  country  ;  and  for  these 
purpoms  ice  will  be  at  all  times  reachj  to  assist 
tlie  civil  and  military  i^oivers  in  the  just  and 
laiiful  discharge  of  their  duty.  We  also  as- 
sociate in  honor  of  King  William  the  Third, 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  name  we  bear,  as 
supporters  of  his  glorious  memory,  and  the 
true  religion  hy  him  completely  estabhshed 
in  these  kingdoms.  And  in  order  to  prove 
oui'  gratitude  and  affection  for  his  name,  we 
will  annually  celebrate  the  victory  over  James 
at  the  Boyne^  on  the  first  day  oi  July,  O.  S., 
in  every  yeai-,  which  day  shall  be  oiu*  grand 
Era  for  ever. 

"  'We  further  declare  that  we  are  exclu- 
sively a  Protestant  Association  ;  yet,  detest- 
ing as  we  do,  any  intolerant  spirit,  we 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  that 
we  ivill  not  persecute,  injure,  or  upbraid  any 
person  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 

PR0\T:DED     the     same    be    not     hostile    TO    THE 

STATE  ;  but  that  we  mil,  on  the  contrary,  be 
aiding  and  assistuig  to  eveiy  loyal  subject, 


of  everj^  religious  description,  in  protecting 
him  fi-om  violence  and  oppression. 

Qualifications  requisite  for  an  Orange''^vin. 

"  '  He  should  have  a  sincere  love  and  vener- 
ation for  his  Almighty  Maker,  productive  of 
those  lively  and  happy  fruits,  righteousne.sa 
and  obedience  to  his  commands  ;  a  firm  and 
steadfast  faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
convinced  that  he  is  the  only  mediator  be- 
tween a  sinfid  creature  and  an  otfended 
Creator  —  without  these  he  cannot  be  a 
Christian  ;  of  a  humane  and  compassionate 
disj)osition,  and  a  courteous  and  aftable  bo- 
havioi'.  He  should  be  an  utter  enemy  to 
savage  bmtality  and  unchristian  cruelty  ;  a 
lover  of  society  and  improving  company  ; 
and  have  a  laudable  regaixl  for  the  Protestant 
reUgion,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  propagato 
its  precepts ;  zealous  in  promoting  the 
honor,  happiness,  and  prosperity'  of  his  king 
and  country  ;  heartily  desirous  of  victory  and 
success  in  those  pursuits,  yet  convinced  and 
assured  that  God  alone  can  grant  them.  He 
should  have  p.,  hatred  of  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, and  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  (a 
shameful  practice),  and  he  should  use  all  op- 
portunities of  discouraging  it  among  hi? 
brethren.  Wisdom  and  prudence  should 
guide  his  actions — honesty  and  integrity  di- 
rect his  conduct — and  the  honor  and  glory 
of  his  king  and  country  be  the  motives  of  his 
endeavors — lastly,  he  should  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  a  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  also  to  temj)erance  and  so- 
briety. 

Obligation  of  an  Orangeman. 

"1,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear, 
of  my  own  free  will  and  accord,  that  I  Avill, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  support  and  de- 
fend the  present  king,  George  HI.,  his  heu'S 
and  successors,  so  long  as  he  or  they  sup- 
port the  Protestant  r.scendancy,  the  consti- 
tution, and  laA\'S  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
that  I  will  ever  hold  sacred  the  name  of  our 
glorious  deliverer,  William  HI.,  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  I  do  further  sweai',  that  I  am 
not,  nor  ever  was,  a  Roman  Catholic  or  Pa- 
pist ;  that  I  was  not,  am  not,  nor  ever  Avill 
be,  a  United  Irishman,  and  that  I  never  took 
the  oath  of  secrecy  to  that,  or  any  other  trea- 
sonable society  ;  and  I  do  further  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  al- 
ways conceal,  and  never  mil  reveal,  either 
part  or  parts  of  what  is  now  to  be  privately 
communicated  to  me,  until  I  shall  be  author- 
ized so  to  do  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
Orange  institution  ;  that  I  mil  neither  m-ite 
it,  nor  indite  it,  stamp,  staui,  or  engi'ave  it^ 
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nor  cause  it  so  to  ho  done,  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, leaf,  bark,  stick,  or  stone,  or  anytliing, 
80  that  it  may  be  known  ;  and  I  do  fiu'ther 
sweai",  that  I  liave  not,  to  my  knowledge  or 
behef,  been  proposed  and  rejected  in,  or  ex- 
pelled from  any  other  Orange  Lodge  ;  and 
that  I  now^  become  an  Orangeman  ■svithout 
fear,  bribery,  or  conniption. 

"'SO  HELP  lilE  GOD.' 

Secret  Articles. 

" '  1st.  That  we  yAM  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  majesty,  king  George  m.,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  so  long  as  he  or  they  sup- 
port the  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  and  that  vre 
will  faithfully  support  and  maintain  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  these  kingdoms. 

"  '  2d  That  we  ^vill  be  true  to  all  Orange- 
men in  all  just  actions,  neitlier  "WTonging 
one,  nor  seeing  him  MTonged  to  our  knowl- 
edge, Avithout  acquainting  him  thereof. 

" '  3d.  That  Ave  are  not  to  see  a  brother 
oflSended  for  sixj^ence  or  one  shilling,  or 
more,  if  convenient,  A\'hicli  must  be  returned 
next  meetmg  if  jiossible. 

"  '  4th.  We  must  not  give  the  first  assault 
io  any  person  whatever ;  that  may  bring  a 
^brother  mto  trouble. 

"  '  5th.  We  are  not  to  carry  away  money, 
goods,  or  an}'thmg  from  any  person  what- 
ever, excej)t  ai*ms  and  ammunition,  and 
those  only  fr'om  an  enemy. 

"  '  6th.  We  are  to  appear  in  ten  hours' 
warning,  or  whatever  time  is  required,  if 
possible  (provided  it  is  not  hurtful  to  our- 
selves or  famihes,  and  that  we  are  sei-ved 
with  a  lawful  summons  fr*om  the  master), 
otherwise  we  are  fined  as  the  company  think 
proper. 

"  '  7th.  No  man  can  be  made  an  Orange- 
man without  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  body. 

"  '  8th.  An  Orangeman  is  to  keep  a  broth- 
er's secrets  as  his  OAvn,  unless  in  case  of 
mtu-der,  treason,  and  perjury ;  and  that  of 
his  01AT1  free  'will. 

"  '  9th.  No  Roman  CathoHc  can  be  admit- 
ted on  any  account. 

" '  10th.  Any  Orangeman  who  acts  con- 
trary to  these  iniles  shall  be  expelled,  and 
the  same  reported  to  all  the  Lodges  in  the 
kingdom  and  elsewhere. 

"  '  GOD  SAVE  THE  lONG.' 

"  Among  the  Secret  Ai'ticles  are  the  fol- 
loAving,  which,  by  the  way,  are  pretty  signifi- 
cant, when  properly  understood  : — 

"  '  4th — We  must  not  give  the  first  assault 
to  any  person  whatever  ;  that  might  biing  a 
brother  into  trouble.' 

"  '  5th — We  are  not  to  carry  away  moirey, 


goods,  or  anything  from  any  person  whatever 
except  ajnns  and  ammunition,  and  those  onb 
from  an  enemt/.' 

"  '  6th— We  are  to  appe.ir  in  ten  hours'  warn- 
ing, or  whatever  time  is  required,  if  jiossible, 
(provided  it  is  not  hurtful  to  ourselves  or 
families,  and  that  we  are  seized  with  a  law- 
ful summons  from  the  master),  othei-wise  we 
are  fined  as  the  company  think  proper.' 

"The  Marksman's  obligation  is  merely  a 
rej^etition  of  the  same  description  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  so 
long  as  he  or  they  maintain  the  Protestant 
ascendancy,  &c.,  kc,  together  with  such 
other  obligations  of  secrecy  as  are  to  be 
found  either  in  Orange  or  Ribbon  Lo;1ges, 
with  very  slight  difference  in  their  form  and 
expression. 

"Now,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  I  first  call 
your  attention  to  that  portion  which  is 
headed  '  Qualifications  necessary  for  an 
Orangeman  ; '  and  I  think  you  Avill  agree 
vrith  me  that  it  would  be  difficult,  almost 
imj^ossible,  to  find  in  any  organized  society, 
whether  open  or  secret,  a  more  formidable 
code  of  quahfications  for  such  as  may  be 
anxious  to  eui'oU  themselves  amongst  its 
members.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  had 
the  other  portions  of  it  been  conceived  and 
acted  on  in  the  same  spirit,  Orangeism  would 
have  become  a  very  different  system  from 
that  which  under  its  name  now  influences 
the  principles,  and  inflames  the  passions  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Protestants,  and  stimu- 
lates them  too  frequently  to  violence,  and 
outrage,  and  persecution  itself,  under  a  con- 
viction that  they  are  only  discharging  their 
duties  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  its  obliga- 
tions. These  obligations,  however,  admir- 
able as  they  ai-e  an(A  ably  drawTi  up,  possess 
neither  power  nor  influence  in  the  system, 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ab- 
stract series  of  religious  and  moral  duties 
recommended  to  practice,  but  stript  of  any 
force  of  obligation  that  might  impress  them 
on  the  heart  and  priucij^les.  They  are  not 
embodied  at  all  in  the  code  in  any  shape  or 
form  that  might  touch  the  conscience  or 
regulate  the  conduct,  but  on  the  contrary, 
stand  there  as  a  thing  to  look  at  and  admfre, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  they  had 
been  even  di*aA\ni  up  as  a  solemn  declaration, 
asserting  on  the  part  of  the  newly  made 
member,  a  conviction  that  strict  observance 
of  their  precepts  Avas  an  indisjiensable  and 
necessary  part  of  his  obligations  as  an 
Orangeman,  they  might  have  been  produc- 
tive of  good  effect,  and  raised  the  j^i'actices 
of  the  institution  from  many  of  the  low  and 
gross  atrocities  which  disgraced  it.  I  can- 
not deny,  however,  that  Orangeism,  with  all 
its  crimes  and  outrages,  has  rendered  very 
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important  services  to  the  political  Protestant- 
ism of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  was  produc.'ed 
at  the  period  of  its  formation  by  the  almost 
utter  absence  of  spiritual  religion  in  the 
Established  Church.  Some  principle  was 
necessary  to  keep  Protestantism  from  falling 
to  pieces,  aiid  as  a  good  one  could  not  be 
found  in  a  church  which  is  at  this  moment 
one  mass  of  sordid  and  selhsh  secularity,* 
there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  a  combina- 
tion such  as  this.  Indeed,  you  could  form 
no  conception  of  the  state  of  the  Protedant 
Church  here,  even  while  I  wiite,  although 
you  might  form  a  very  gorgeous  one  of  the 
EdaUiahment.  The  truth  is  she  is  all  Es- 
tablishment and  no  Church  ,  and  is,  to  quote 
Swift's  celebrated  simile — 

''  Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed, 
That  rots  and  stinks  in  state." 

"Tliere  was  no  purif^'ing  or  restraining 
power  in  the  Establishment  to  modify,  im- 
prove, or  elevate  the  principles  of  Orangeism 
at  all.  And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  that  in  attempting  to  infuse  her  spirit 
into  the  new  system  she  was  overmatched 
herself,  and  instead  of  making  Orangeism 
Christian,  the  institution  has  made  her 
Orange.  This  is  fact.  The  only  thing  w^e 
have  here  now  m  the  shape  of  a  Church  is 
the  Orange  system,  for  if  you  take  that  away 
what  remains '? 

"  This,  m}'  dear  Spinageberd,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  no  effects  are  without  their 
causes.     In  this  country  nobody  ever  dreams 
of   entering   the   Established  Church   from 
pui*e  and  pious  motives.     In  such  a  Church 
piety  may  be  corrupted,  but  it  is  seldom  re- 
warded.    No,  the  description  of  persons  who 
now  enter  the  Chui'ch  are  the  younger  sons 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  of  our  squires, 
our    dignitaries,    and    wealthy   professional 
men  ;  of  our  judges,   generals,    our   deans, 
and  our  bishops.     Among  the  sons  of  such 
men  the  Church  is  carved  out,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chines,  and  siiioins,  and  other 
best  joinU,  all  of  Avhich  are  devoured  by  a 
pecuhar  description  of  Englishmen,  named 
i3ishops,  who  are  remarkable  for  excessively  j 
long  claws  and  very  shark-like   teeth.     In  | 
this,  however,  we  do  not  blame  England,  but 
agi-ee  with  Dean  Swift  who  asserted,  that  in  ! 
his  day,  she  uniformly  selected  the  most  un-  j 
assuming,  learned  and  pious  individuals  she 
tiould  get ;  fitted  them  out  as  became  such  I 
-3xcellent  Christian  men,  and  sent  them  over 
with  the  best  intentions  imaginable,   to  in- 

*  Let  the  reader  remember  that  this,  and  almost 
everything  that  relets  to  the  Irish  Establishment, 
is  svipposed  to  have  been  written  about  forty  years 


struct  the  Irish  in  all  Christian  truth  and  hu- 
mility.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  reached  Hounslow  Heath,  they 
were  every  man,  without  exception,  stopped, 
stripped,  and  robbed,  by  the  gentlemen  who 
frequent  that  celebrated  locahty ;  who, 
thinking  that  robbery  on  the  high  Church 
was  safer  and  more  lucrative  than  robbery 
upon  the  highway,  came  over  here  instead 
of  jDious  men,  where  they  remained  in  their 
original  capacity  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

"It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  that  a  Church 
so  deeply  infected  with  political  corruption, 
so  shamefully  neglected  in  all  that  is  spiritual 
and  regenerative,  and  so  openly  prostituted 
to  intrigue  and  ambition,  can  ever  work  with 
that  high  and  holy  efficacy  which  should 
characterize  her.  These,  however,  are  not 
her  purposes,  nor  are  they  aimed  at.  She 
exists  here  merely  as  an  unholy  bond  between 
the  political  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
maintaining  British  authority  by  her  wealth, 
and  corrujjting  Irish  honesty  by  her  exam- 
ple. I  have  already  enumei'ated  the  class  of 
persons  who  enter  her,  and  touched  upon 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  influenced. 
In  large  families,  for  instance,  if  there  hap- 
pen to  be  a  young  fellow  either  too  idle,  a>' 
too  stupid  for  the  labor  and  duties  of  the 
other  professions,  there  is  no  inconvenience 
or  regret  felt.  No  matter — he  Dick,  or 
Jack,  or  Tom,  as  the  case  may  be.  loill  do  verij 
ivell  for  the  Church.     'You  will  make  a  very 

good  parson,  Tom — or  a  Dean — or  a no 

hang  it,  there  I  must  stop,  I  was  about  to 
say  Bishop,  but  not  being  an  Englishman, 
you  cannot  carve  that  dish,  Dick.  Never 
mind — you  can  feed  upon  a  fat  living — or  if 
one  won't  do — why,  we  must  see  and  get  you 
a  i^air  of  them,  Bill.' 

"But  this,  my  dear  Sjiinageberd,  is  not 
all.  You  will  be  surj)rised,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  there  is  no  system  of  education  necessary 
for  entering  into  orders.  No  system,  I  repeat 
— properly  so  called  —  either  Scrii^tural  or 
Ecclesiastical.  Some  few  divinity  lectures 
are  to  be  attended,  which  in  general  ai"e 
neither  well  attended — nor  worth  attending 
— and  that,  I  believe,  is  all.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  getting  certificates  of  atten- 
dance for  these  lectures  is  a  mere  form,  as  is 
the  examination  for  orders.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  young  candidate  for  a  living 
goes  into  the  Church  burthened  wdth  vei-y 
little  of  that  lore  which  might  spoil  his 
appetite  for  its  enjoyment ;  so  harmoniously 
does  everything  here  work  together  for  the 
good  of  the  pastors  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

"  I  think  I  have  shown  you  that  there  i^ 
little  in  the  Chiu'ch  of  Ireland  that  is  likel> 
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to  regulate  or  purify  tlie  spiiit  of  Orangeism 
when  coming  in  contact  ^Yith  itself.  That  it 
had  Httle  to  gain  from  the  Ch\arcli  in  a 
spii-itual  way,  and  that  the  Church  is  not 
fulfilling  the  ends  of  her  establishment  here 
in  any  sense,  is  evideni^  from  the  Keport  in 
the  Httle  work  from  which  I  have  taken  these 
extracts.  In  that  passage  it  would  ap]^)e;vr 
that  the  very  existence  of  a  Church  is  for- 
gotten altogether  ;  for  Orangeism  is  termed 
'  an  institution,  whose  chief  object — Avhat- 
ever  political  shape  it  may  assume — is  topre- 
fferve  the  Protestant  religion.'  I  will  now, 
before  I  close  this  batch,  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  passages  that  prove  most 
distinctly  the  fact,  that  there  stand  clear  in 
this  oath  of  an  Orangeman,  princij)les, 
founded  on  foregone  practices  and  conclu- 
sions, which  never  should  have  existence  in 
a  country  so  situated  as  this  is. 

"The  Orangemen,  for  instance,  in  the 
paper  headed  theii'  '  General  Declai'ation,' 
say,  '"We  associate  for  the  defence  of  our 
persons  and  properties,  and  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  country  ;  and  for  these  purposes 
we  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  asdst  the  cicil 
and  military  j)owers  in  the  just  and  lawful 
discharge  of  theu'  duty.' 

"  This,  now,  is  all  very  plausible,  but, 
perhajjs,  by  looking  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  may  be 
able  to  perceive  that  in  this  passage,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  a  similar  character,  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  the  system  lies 
disguised — if  one  can  say  disguised,  because 
to  me,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  the  matter 
seems  obvious  enough.  ^\lio,  then,  are 
these  men  that  come  forward  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  to  proffer  aid  to  the  ci-\'il  and 
military  powers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  ?  A  self-constituted  body  A\ithout 
authority,  who  have  certainly  proved  them- 
selves to  be  brave  men,  and  rendered  most 
imjiortant  seiTices  to  the  state,  at  a  time 
when  such  services  were,  no  doubt,  both 
necessary  and  acceptable.  The  crisis,  how- 
ever, in  which  tliis  aid  was  given  and  received, 
being  but  of  brief  duration,  soon  passed 
away,  leaving  the  party  opposed  to  govern- 
ment— the  rebels — broken,  punished,  flog- 
ged, banished,  hanged  ;  in  fact,  completely 
discomfited,  subdued,  beaten  down.  In  other 
words,  the  rebellion  of  '98  having  been 
thoroughly  suppressed,  this  self-elected  body 
of  men,  tasting  the  sweets  of  authority,  re- 
tain, under  different  circumstances,  these 
obligations,  which,  we  admit,  the  previous 
situation  of  the  country  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. They  retain  them  in  times  of  peace, 
iind  bring  into  operation  against  men  who 
were  no  longer  either  in  a  disposition  or 
capacity  to  resist,  those    strong  ])rt'judices 


and  that  fierce  spirit  which  originated  in 
tunuilt  and  civil  war.  Why,  nol)ody  com- 
jjlains  of  the  conduct  of  Orangemen,  as  a 
body,  in  '98  ;  it  is  of  their  outrages  since, 
that  the  country,  and  snch  as  were  opposed 
to  them,  have  a  right  to  complain. 

"In  another  jjassagethe  decLuvition  is  still 
stronger  and  more  significant :  '  We  further 
declare,'  say  they,  '  that  we  are  exclusivel}'  a 
Protestant  association  ;  j-'et,  detesting  as  we 
do,  any  intolerant  sj^irit,  we  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other,  that  we  will  not 
2)eriiecute,  injure,  nor  vpbraid  any  person  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided 
Ihe  same  be  not  hostile  to  the  stale.' 

"  That  is  to  say,  they  ivill  persecute, 
injui-e,  or  upbraid  such  persons  only  whose 
religious  opinions  are  hostile  to  the  state. 
But,  now,  let  me  ask  any  man  of  common 
sense,  if  he  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
declare  on  oath  what  religion  they  have 
alluded  to  as  being  hostile  to  the  state? 
There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  answer  to  be  given 
— the  Roman  Catholic.  What  else,  then,  is 
this  excessive  loyalty  to  the  state  but  a 
clause  of  justification  for  their  own  excesses, 
committed  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
rehgion  itself?  Did  they  not  also  constitute 
themselves  the  judges  who  were  iii'st  to 
determine  the  nature  of  these  oi^inions,  and 
aftex'wards  the  authorities  who  should  punish 
them  ?  Here  is  one  triumphant  party  with 
arms  in  their  hand,  who  have  only,  if  they 
wish,  to  mark  out  a  victim,  and  declare  his 
religion  and  principles  as  hostile  to  the  state  ; 
and,  lo  !  they  are  at  liberty,  by  their  own 
regulations,  to  ^persecute'  him  ! 

"In  the  5th  secret  article  there  occurs  the 
following  : — '  We  are  not  to  carry  away 
money,  goods,  or  anything,  fi-om  any  person 
whatever,  except  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
these  only  from  an  enemy.' 

"  This  certainly  shows  tho»  nature  of  the 
cruel  and  domiciliary  tyranny  which  they, 
subsequently  to  '98,  carried  to  such  excess  in 
different  jDarts  of  the  country  ;  and  here,  as 
in  the  other  instance,  what  was  there  to 
guide  them  in  determining  the  crime  Avhich 
constituted  an  enemy  ?  Why,  their  own  fierce 
prejudices  alone.  Here,  then,  Ave  find  a 
body  irresponsible  and  self-constituted,  con- 
federated together,  and  trained  in  the  use  of 
arms  (but  literally  unknown  to  the  consti- 
tution), sitting,  without  any  legal  authority, 
upon  the  religious  opinions  of  a  class  that 
are  hateful  and  obnoxious  to  them — and,  in 
fact,  combining  within  themselves  the  united 
offices  of  both  judge  and  executioner.  With 
the  character  of  their  loyalty  I  have  no 
quarrel ;  I  perceive  it  is  conditional ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  loyalty  is  so  slavish 
and   absurd,   that  the  sooner  such  an   ud- 
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necessary  fetterlock  is  struck  off  tlie  mind 
the  better.  To-morrow  eveninr>',  however, 
I  Hm  to  be  introduced  to  an  Orange  Lodge, 
nfrer  the  actual  business  of  it  shall  have  been 
transacted  and  closed.  This  is  a  privilege 
not  conceded  to  many,  but  it  is  one  of  which 
i  shall  very  gladly  avail  myself,  in  order 
that  I  may  infer  from  their  conduct  some 
tiiut  conception  of  what  it  generally  is." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

An  Orantje  Lodr/e  nt  Full  Work — Sdomon  in  all  his 
Glory — He  Defines  Dri)ikin(i  to  be  a  lidiqious  Ex- 
eixise — Trite  B'lie  and  the  Equimcal^PlLii's  Elo- 
quence—A Charter  Toant. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

''Friday,  *  *  * 
•'  The  order  of  business  for  each  night  of 
meeting  is,  I  find,  as  follows  : — 1.  Lodge  to 
open  with  prayer,  members  standing.  2. 
General  rules  read.  3.  Members  jjroposed. 
4.  Reports  from  committee.  5.  Names  of 
msmbers  called  over.  6.  Membei-s  balloted 
for.  7.  Members  made.  8.  Lodge  to  close 
with  prayer,  members  standing. 

"It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  when,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  fellow  named  Graham,  we 
reached  the  Lodge,  which,  in  violation  of  one 
of  its  own  rules,  was  held  in  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  Topeiioe  Tavern,  but  which 
has  since  been  changed  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
Arms — being  a  field  ^^er  pule,  on  which  is 
quartered  a  jjurse,  and  what  seems  to  be  an 
inverted  utensil  of  lead,  hammered  into  a 
coronet.  In  the  other  is  a  large  mouth, 
grinning,  opposite  to  which  is  a  stufted  pock- 
et, from  which  hangs  the  motto,  '  ue  quid 
detrimeuti  res  piivata  capiat.'  Under  the 
foot  of  the  geiitleman  is  the  neck  of  a  famine- 
struck  woman,  surrounded  by  naked  and 
starving  children,  and  it  is  by  the  convenient 
aid  of  her  neck  that  he  is  enabled  to  reach 
the  purse,  or  ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  his  eag- 
erness to  catch  it  and  the  coronet,  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  care  much  whether  he 
sti-angles  her  or  not.  On  the  leaden  coronet 
is  the  motto,  alluding  to  the  head  which  fills 
it,  '■similis  simili  gaudet.' 

I  should  mention,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, that  Mr.  Valentine  ]M"Clutchy,  being 
master  of  the  Lodge  in  question,  was  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  I  had  received  j-iermis- 
sion  to  be  present  under  the  circumstances 
already  specified.  The  ceremony  of  making 
a  member  is  involved  in  that  ridiculous  mys- 
tery which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  low  and  ignoi'aut  men.  Some- 
Voi..  TI.-  I  ft 


times  they  are  made  one  by  one,  and  occa- 
sionally, or,  I  beheve,  more  frequently  in 
batches  of  three  or  more,  in  order  to  save 
time  and  heighten  the  effect.  The  novice, 
then,  before  entering  the  Lodge,  is  taken  in 
to  another  room,  where  he  is  blindfolded 
and  desired  to  denude  himself  of  his  .shoe.*:, 
and  stockings  ,  his  right  arm  is  then  taken 
out  of  his  coat  and  shirt  sleeves,  in  order  to 
leave  his  right  shoulder  bare.  He  then  en- 
ters the  Lodge,  where  he  is  received  in  si- 
lence with  the  exception  of  the  master,  who 
puts  certain  queries  to  him,  which  niu.st  be 
appropriately  answered.  After  this  he  re- 
ceives on  the  naked  shoulder  three  smart 
slaps  of  the  open  hand,  as  a  proof  of  his  will- 
ingness to  bear  every  kind  of  persecution  for 
the  sake  of  truth — of  his  steadfastness  to  the 
principles  of  Orangeism,  and  of  his  actual  de- 
termination to  bear  violence,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, death  itself,  rather  than  abandon  it  or 
betray  his  brethren. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  the  business  of  th? 
Lodge  had  been  despatched,  and  in  a  fevf 
minutes  I  received  an  intimation  to  evte/ 
from  the  Deputy  Master,  who  was  no  r,\o.ey 
than  the  redoubtable  and  heroic  Phil  him- 
self ;  the  father  having  been  preveuteo  /.row 
coming,  it  appeared,  b}'  sudden  indispr-/.iori. 
As  I  entered,  they  were  all  seated,  vr;  the 
number  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  about  vt  icng 
table,  from  which  rose,  reeking  ant)  vvra-m, 
the  powerful  exhalations  of  strong  punch 
On  paying  my  respects,  I  was  recei-  cd  and 
presented  to  them  by  Phil,  who  on  t^u  occ^v 
siou,  was  in  great  feather,  being  rigg«  d  out  it 
all  the  parajihernaha  of  Deputy  Mas>,ci'.  The 
rest,  also,  were  dressed  m  their  oran^^e  robes, 
which  certainly  gave  them  a  gooci  deal  of 
imposing  efifect. 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  said  Pliil, — '  Bob  Sparrow, 
I'll  trouble  you  to  touch  the  bell,  and  be  d — d 
to  you — gentlemen,  this  is  a  particul-ir 
friend  of  mine  and  my  father's— that  is,  we 
intend  to  make  a  good  deal  of  inte}-est  in 
him,  if  it's  not  his  own  fault,  and  to  push 
him  on  in  a  way  that  may  serve  him — but, 
then,  he's  in  the  dark  yet ;  however,  I  hope 
he  won't  be  long  so.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
Mr.  Weasel  from  England,  who  has  come 
over  to  see  the  country.' 

"'Your  health,  Mr.  Weasel,'  resounded 
from  all  sides,  'you're  welcome  among  us, 
and  so  is  eveif  friend  of  brother  Captain 
Phil's.' 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  '  I  feel  much  obliged 
for  the  cordiality  of  your  reception — but, 
allow  me  to  say,  that"'  ]\Ir.  M'Clutchy  has 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  my  name,  wliich  is 
Easel,  not  Weasel.' 

"  '  Never  mind,  sir,'  they  replied,  among  a 
jingle  of  glasses,  which  almost  preveuteil  m* 
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from  bemp  lieard,  '  never  mind,  Mr.  Evil,  Ave  ] 
don't  care  a  curse  what  your  name  is,  pro-  | 
vided  3'ou're  a  good  Protestant.     Your  name  i 
may  be  Belzebub,  instead  of  Evil,  or  Devil, 
for   that   matter — all   we  want  to  know  is, 
whether  you're  staunch  and  of  the  right  metal.' 

"  '  That,  gentlemen,'  I  replied,  '  I  trust 
time  will  tell.' 

"  '  I  shall  be  veiy  proud — I  speak  it  not,  I 
hope,  in  a  worldly  sense,'  said  a  little  thin 
man  dressed  in  black — '  no,  not  in  a  worldly 
sense  I  shall  be  proud,  sir,  of  your  acquain- 
tance. To  me  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  you 
are  here  as  the  friend  of  mi/  excellent  friend, 
j\Ii-.  Valentine  ]M'Clutchy  ;  a  man,  I  trust,  not 
without  a  deep  and  searching  spirit  of ' 

"  '  Come,  Solomon,'  said  a  large,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  face  in  which  were 
singularly  blended  the  almost  incompatible 
principles  of  fun  and  ferocity,  '  Come,  Solo- 
mon, none  of  your  preaching  hei'e  so  soon — 
you  know  you're  not  up  to  the  praying  point 
yet,  nor  within  foiu*  tumblers  of  it.  So,  as 
you  say  yourself,  wait  for  your  gifts,  my  lad.' 

"  '  Ah,  Tom,'  replied  Solomon  with  a  smile, 
'  always  facetious — always  fond  of  a  harmless 
and  edifying  jest.' 

"  '  My  name,  sir,'  added  he,  '  is  M'SHme  ; 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  Law  Agent  to  the 
Castle  Cumber  property,  and  occasionally  to 
transact  business  with  our  friend  M'Clutchy.' 

"  Here  the  waiter  entered  with  a  glass  and 
tumbler,  and  Phil  desired  them  to  shove  me 
up  the  decanter.  This,  howevei*,  I  declined, 
as  not  being  yet  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
wliiskey  punch  to  be  able  to  drink  it  without 
indisposition.  I  begged,  however,  to  be 
allowed  to  substitute  a  Httle  cold  sherry  and 
water  in  its  stead. 

" '  I'm  afeard,  sir,'  obseiTed  another  strong- 
looking  man,  '  that  you  are  likely  to  j^rove  a 
cool  Orangeman  on  our  hands.  I  never  saw 
the  man  that  shied  his  tumbler  good  for 
much.' 

" '  Sir,'  said  Solomon,  '  you  need  not  feel 
8ui*prised  at  the  tone  of  voice  and  familiarity 
in  which  these  persons  address  you  or  me. 
They  ai*e,  so  to  speak,  sturdy  and  indepen- 
dent men,  who,  to  the  natural  boldness  of 
their  character,  add  on  such  occasions  as 
this,  something  of  the  equality  and  license 
that  are  necessarily  to  be  found  in  an  Orange 
Lodge.  I  am  myself  here,  I  trust,  on  dilTer- 
ent  and  higher  principles.  Indeed  it  is  from 
a  pui'ely  religious  motive  that  I  come,  as  well 
as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  frail,  but  not, 
I  would  hope,  altogether  unedifying  exam- 

Ele.  Their  language  makes  me  often  feel 
ow  much  I  stand  in  need  of  gi-ace,  and  how 
good  it  is  sometimes  for  me  to  be  tempted 
within  my  strength.  I  also  drink  punch 
here,  lest  by  declining  it  I  might  get  into  too 


strong  a  feeling  of  pride,  in  probably  pos- 
sessing gi-eater  gifts  ;  and  I  need  not  say. 
sir,  that  a  watchfid  Christian  will  be  »iow  to 
miss  any  opportunity  of  keeping  himsell 
humble.  It  is,  then,  for  this  purpose  that  I 
sometimes,  when  among  these  men,  make 
myself  even  as  one  of  them,  and  humble  my- 
self, always  witli  an  eye  to  edification  even  to 
the  fom-th  or  fifth  cup.' 

"'But  I  trust,  sir,  that  these  Christian 
descents  from  your  vantage  ground  are  gen- 
erally rewarded.' 

"  '  "Without  boasting,  I  trust  I  may  say  so. 
These  little  sacrifices  of  mine  are  not  without 
their  own  appropriate  compensations.  In- 
deed, it  is  seldom  that  such  stretches  of  duty 
on  the  riglit  side,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  others,  are  made  altogether  in  vain.  For 
instance,  after  the  humility — if  I  can  call  it 
so — of  the  third  cup,  I  am  rewarded  with  an 
easy  uprising  of  the  spiritual  man — a  gi-eater 
sense  of  inward  freedom-  —an  elevation  of  the 
soul — a  benign  beatitude  of  spirit,  that  dif- 
fuses a  calm,  serene  hapi:)iness  thi'ough  my 
whole  being.' 

"  '  That,  sir,  must  be  delightful.' 

"  '  It  is  delightful,  but  it  is  what  these 
men — carnal  I  do  not  wish  to  call  them  lest 
I  fall — it  is,  however,  what  these  men — or, 
indeed,  any  merely  carnal  man,  cannot  feel. 
This,  however,  I  feel  to  be  a  communication 
made  to  me,  that  in  this  thing  I  should  not 
for  the  time  stop  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
free  to  pass  the  fourth  or  fifth  cup,  knowing 
as  how  greater  fi'eedom  and  additional  privi- 
leges wOl  be  gi-anted.' 

" '  Axe  the  stages  marked,  sir,  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  tumblers  ?  ' 

"  '  Cups,  my  friend — there  is  a  beauty,  sir, 
in  the  economy  of  this  that  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed. For  instance,  the  hne  between  the 
third  and  fourth  cups  is  much  better  mai'kod, 
and  no  doubt  for  wiser  purposes,  than  is  that 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  At  the  fourth 
my  spirit  is  filled  with  strong  devotional 
tendencies — and  it  is  given  to  me  to  address 
the  Lodge  with  something  hke  unctional 
effect;  but  at  the  fifth  this  ecstatic  spirit 
rises  still  higher,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
praise,  and  psalms,  spiritual  songs,  and 
political  anthems.  In  this  Avhole  assembly, 
I  am  son-y  to  say,  that  there  is  but  one  other 
humble  individual  who,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is 
similarly  gifted,  and  goes  along  with  me, 
pari  2)assu,  as  they  say,  step  by  step,  and  cup 
by  cup,  until  we  reach  the  highest  order, 
which  is  praise.  But,  indeed,  to  persons  sc 
gifted  in  their  liquor,  drinking  is  decidedly 
a  religious  exercise.  Tliat  jDerson  is  the 
little  fellow  to  the  right  of  the  red-faced  man 
up  yonder,  the  little  fellow  I  mean,  who  is 
pale  in  the  face  and  wants  an  eye.     His  name 
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is  Bob  Spaiglit ;  lie  is  grand  cobbler,  by 
appointment,  to  the  Lodge,  and  attends  all 
the  Popish  executions  in  the  province,  from 
principle  ;  for  he  is,  between  you  and  me,  a 
Christian  man  of  high  privileges.  As  for 
our  little  touches  of  melodia  sacra  during 
.the  fifth  cup,  the  only  drawback  is,  that  no 
matter  what  the  measure  of  the  j^salm  be, 
whether  long  or  short,  Bob  is  sure  to  sing  it 
either  to  the  tune  of  Croppies  lie  Down,  or 
the  Boyne  Water,  they  being  the  only  two 
he  can  manage  ;  a  circumstance  which  forces 
us,  however  otherwise  united,  to  j^art  com- 
pany in  the  melody,  unless  when  moved  by 
compassion  for  poor  Bob,  I  occasionally  join 
him  in  Crojipies  lie  Down  or  the  other  tune, 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  him  as  a  Chi'is- 
tian  and  Orangeman.' 

"  At  this  time  it  was  with  something  like 
effort  that  he  or  I  could  hear  each  other  as 
we  spoke,  and  by  the  way,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  little  Solomon  was  very  nearly  in 
all  his  glory,  from  the  very  slight  liquefac- 
tion of  language  which  might  be  observed 
in  his  conversation. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  now,  that  as  Solomon's 
heart  was  a  little  bit  open,  and  as  the  tide 
of  conversation  flowed  both  loud  and  tumul- 
tuous, it  was  a  very  good  opportunity-  of  get- 
ting out  of  him  a  tolerably  fair  account  of  the 
persons  by  whom  we  were  surrovtnded.  I 
accoi'dingly  asked  him  the  natne  and  occu- 
pation of  several  whom  I  had  observed  as 
the  most  striking  individuals  present. 

"  '  That  large  man  with  the  red  face,'  said 
I,  'beside  your  pious  and  musical  friend 
Spaight — who  is  he  ? ' 

" '  He  is  an  Orange  butcher,  sir,  who 
would  think  very  little  of  giving  a  knock  on 
the  head  to  any  Protestant  who  won't  deal 
with  him.  His  landlord's  tenants  are  about 
half  Catholics  and  half  Protestants,  and  as 
he  makes  it  a'point  to  leave  them  his  custom 
in  about  equal  degrees,  this  fellow — who,  be- 
tween you  and  me — is  right  in  the  principle, 
if  he  would  only  carry  it  out  a  little  more 
quietly —  makes  it  a  standing  grievance  every 
lodge  night.  And,  by  and  by,  you  will  hoar 
them  abuse  each  other  like  pickpockets  for 
tlie  same  reason.  There  is  a  grim-looking 
fellow,  with  the  great  fists,  a  blacksmith, 
who  is  at  deadly  enmity  with  that  light  firm- 
looking  man— touching  the  shoeing  of 
]\I'Clutchy's  cavahy.  Val,  who  knows  a  thing 
or  two,  if  I  may  so  speak,  keeps  them  one 
off  and  the  other  on  so  admirably,  that  he 
contrives  to  get  his  own  horses  shod  and  all 
his  other  iron  work  done,  free,  gratis,  for 
nothing  between  them.  This  is  the  truth, 
brother  Weasel :  in  fact  my  dear  brother 
Weasel,  it  is  the  truth.  There  are  few  here 
who  are  not  moved  by  some  personal  hope 


or  expectation  from  something  or  from  some- 
body. Down  there  near  the  door  are  a  set 
of  fellows — whisper  in  your  ear — about  as 
great  scoundrels  as  you  could  meet  with  ; 
insolent,  fierce,  furious  men,  with  bad  pas- 
sions and  no  principles,  whose  chief  delight  ia 
to  get  drunk — to  kick  up  part.y  feuds  in  fairs 
and  markets,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  a  natu- 
ral love  for  strife.  But  all  are  not  so.  There 
are  many  respectable  men  here  who,  though 
a  little  touched,  as  is  only  natural  after  all, 
by  a  little  cacodhei<  of  self-interest,  yet,  never 
suffer  it  to  interfere  with  the  steadiness  and 
proj)riety  of  their  conduct,  or  the  love  of 
peace  and  good  will.  It  is  these  men,  who, 
in  truth,  sustain  the  character  of  the  Orango 
Institution.  These  are  the  men  of  indepen- 
dence and  education  who  repress — as  far  as 
they  can — the  turbulence  and  outrage  of  the 
others.     But  harken  !  now  they  begin.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  din  in  the  room  was 
excessive.  Phil  had  now  begun  to  feel  the 
influence  of  liquor,  as  was  evident  from  the 
frequent  thumpiugs  which  the  table  received 
at  his  hand — the  awful  knitting  of  his  eye- 
brows, as  he  commanded  silence — and  the 
multiplicity  of  "  d — n  my  honors,"  which 
interlarded  his  conversation. 

"  'Silence,  I  say,'  he  shouted  ;  'd — n  ray 
honor  if  I'll  bear  this.  Here's  Mr.  Weasel — 
eh — Evil,  or  Devil ;  d — n  my  honor,  I  forget 
— who  has  come  ov — over  all  the  way — (All 
the  way  from  Galloway,  is  that  it? — go  on) 
— all  the  way  from  England,  to  get  a  good 
sample  of  Protestantism  to  bring  home  with 
him  to  distribute  among  his  father's  ten- 
antry. Now  if  he  can't  find  that  among  our- 
selves to-night,  where  the  devil  would,  or 
could,  or  ought  he  to  go  look  for  it  ? ' 

"  '  Hurra — bravo — hear  brother  Captain 
Phil' 

"' Yes,  gentlemen,'  continued  Phil,  rising 
up  ;  '  yes,  Mr.  Civil — Evil — Devil  ;  d — n  my 
honor,  I  m  nd  be  on  it  now — I  am  bold  to  say 
that  we  are— are — a  set  of — ' 

" '  Hurra — hurra — we  are,  brother  CaiDtain 
Phil.' 

" '  And,  gentlemen,  not  only  that,  but 
true  bltu'.^.  (Three  cheers  for  the  Castle 
Cumber  True  Blue. )  And  what's  a  true  blue, 
gentlemen  ?  I  ask  you  zealously — I  ask  you 
as  a  gentleman — I  ask  you  as  a  man — I  ask 
you  determinedly,  as  one  that  will  do  or  die, 
if  it  comes  to  that ' — (here  there  was  a  thump 
on  the  table  at  every  woi-d)— 'I  ask  you 
as  an  officer  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Caval- 
ry— and,  gentlemen,  let  any  man  that 
hears  me — that  heai-s  me,  I  say— because, 
gentlemen,  I  ask  upon  independent  prin- 
ciples, as  the  Deputy-Master  of  this  Lodge, 
gentlemen — (cheers,  hurra,  hurra)— and 
the    question     is    an     important    ore —one 
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of  the  fjreatest  and  most  extraordinary  com- 
prehension, so  to  speak  ;  because,  gentle- 
men, it  involves — this  great  question  does — 
it  involves  the  welfare  of  his  majesty,  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  the  great  and  gootl  King 
"William,  gentlemen,  who  freed  us  from  Pope 
and  Poper}',  gentlemen,  and  wooden  shoes, 
gentlemen ' 

" '  But  not  fi'ora  wooden  spoons,  gentle- 
men,' in  a  disguised  voice  fi-om  the  lower 
end  of  the  table. 

"  '  Eh  ?  —certainly  not — certainly  not — I 
thank  my  worthy  biother  for  the  hint.  No, 
gentlemen,  we  unfortunately  have  wooden 
spoons  U13  to  the  present  day  ;  but,  gentle- 
men, if  we  work  well  together — if  we  be  in 
earnest — if  we  draw  the  blade  and  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  like  our  brothers,  the 
glorious  heroes  of  Scullabo;^ue— there  is  as 
little  doubt,  gentlemen,  as  that  the  sun  this 
moment — the  moon,  gentlemen  ;  I  beg  par- 
don— shines  this  moment,  that  Ave  will  yet 
banish  wooden  spoons,  as  the  great  and  good 
King  "William  did  Popery,  brass  money,  and 
wooden  shoes.  Gentlemen,  you  will  excuse 
me  for  this  warmth  ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
it — it  is  the  warmth,  gentlemen,  that  keeps 
us  cool  in  the  moment — the  gioxious,  pious 
and  immortal  moment  of  danger  and  true 
loyalty,  and  attachment  to  our  Church, 
which  we  all  love  and  practise  on  constitu- 
tional principles.  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you 
will  excuse  me  for  this  historical  account  of 
mxj  feelings— they  are  the  iDrinciples,  gentle- 
men, of  a  gentleman — of  a  man — of  an 
officer  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Cavalry — and 
lastly  of  him  who  has  the  honor — the 
glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  honor,  I  may 
say,  to  hold  the  honorable  situation  of  Dep- 
uty-Master of  this  honorable  Lodge.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  propose  our  charter  toast,  with 
nine  times  nine — the  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory.  Take  the  time,  gentle- 
men, from  me — hip,  hip,  hurra.' 

"  '  Brother  ]M'Clutchy,'  said  a  solemn-look- 
ing man,  dressed  in  black,  'you  are  a  little 
out  of  order — or  if  not  out  of  order,  you 
have,  with  great  respect,  travelled  beyond 
the  usages  of  the  Lodge.  In  the  first  place 
— of  course  you  will  pardon  me — I  speak 
witk  great  respect — but,  in  the  first  place, 
you  have  proposed  the  charter  toast,  before 
that  of  the  King,  Protestant  Ascendancy, 
Cliurch  and  State  ;  and  besides,  have  pro- 
po.scd  it  with  nine  times  nine,  though  it  is 
always  drunk  in  solenni  silence.' 

"  '  Li  all  truth  and  piety,  I  deny  that,' 
replied  little  Bob  Spaight.  '  When  I  was 
in  Lodge  Eleventeen,  eleven-teen — no,  sev- 
enteen, ay,  seventeen — we  always,  undher 
God,  drank  it  with  cheers.  Some  of  them 
danced — bui-   othti*      I   won't   name    them. 


that  were  more  gi-aciously  gifted,  choiTised 
it  with  that  blessed  air  of  '  Croppies  lie 
Down,'  and  sometimes  with  the  precioua 
psalm  of  the  'Boyne  Water.' 

"  '  I'm  obliged  to  Mr.  Hint  well  for  his 
observatioLS,  for  I'm  sure  they  were  well 
meant ;  but,  gentlemen,  with  every  respect 
for  his — his  greater  and  more  tractable  qual- 
ifications, I  must  say,  that  I  acted  from  zeal, 
from  ze;d — for,  gentlemen,  what's  an  Orange- 
man without  zetd  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  he  is 
— an  Orangeman  without  zeal  is  a  shadow 
without  a  light,  a  smoke  without  a  fire,  or  a 
Papist  without  txeason.  That's  what  lie's 
like,  and  now,  having  answered  him,  I  think 
I  may  sit  down.' 

"  Phil,  however,  whose  first  night  of  office 
it  happened  to  be,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Lodge,  had  still  sense  enough  about  him  to 
go  on  with  the  toasts  in  their  proper  order. 
He  accordingly  commenced  with  the  King, 
Protestant  Ascendancy,  the  Gates  of  Ban- 
don,  with  several  other  toasts  peculiar  to  the 
time  and  place.  At  length  he  rose  and 
said  : —  • 

"  'Gentlemen,  are  you  charged — fill  high, 
gentlemen,  for,  though  it's  a  low  .toast,  we'll 
gloriously  rise  and  drink  it — are  you  all 
charged  ? ' 

"  '  All  charged,  hurra,  captain  ! ' 

"  'Here,  gentlemen,  another  of  our  char- 
ter toast — The  pope  in  the  pilloiy,  the  pil- 
lory in  hell,  and  the  devils  pelting  him  with 
priests  !  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  let  that — 
that  beautiful  toast  j^ass  without — out  add- 
ing a  few  words  to  it.  Gentlemen  it  pre- 
sents a  glorious  sight,  a  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good — 
ha,  beg  pardon,  gentlemen — a  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  sight — think  of  the 
pillory,  gentlemen,  isn't  that  in  itself  a 
glorious  and  pious  sight  ?  And  think  of  the 
pope,  gentlemen  ;  isn't  the  pope  also  a  glo- 
rious and  pious  sight  ?  ' 

"  '  With  all  truth  and  piety,  and  undher 
God,  I  deny  that,'  s.iid  Bob  Spaight. 

"  'And  so  do  I,'  said  a  second. 

"  'And  I,'  added  a  third. 

"  'What  damned  Popish  doctrine  is  this?' 
said  several  otliers. 

"  'Brother  Phil,  be  good  enough  to  recol- 
lect yourself,'  said  Solomon,  '  we  feel,  tliat  as 
a  Protestant  and  Orangeman,  you  are  not 
doctrinally  correct  now  ;  be  steady,  or  rather 
steadfast— ast  in  the  faith.' 

"  Phil,  however,  looked  oracles,  his  whole 
face  and  person  were  literally  being  ex- 
pimded,  as  it  were,  with  the  consciousness 
of  Some  immediate  triumph. 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  he  proceeded,  '  have  a  lit- 
tle patience — I  say  the  pope  is  a  glorious 
and  pious  sight — ' 
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"  '  TJndlier  Goci—  ' 

" '  Silence  Bob.' 

"  '  But  I  mean  when  he's  in  the  pillory — 
eh,  d — n  my  honor,  I  have  you  ail  there  ! 
ha,  hii,  ha  ! ' 

"  '  Hurra,  hurra,  three  cheers  more  for  the 
captain  ! " 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  he  proceeded,  '  please  to 
fill  again — I  give  you  now  the  Castle  Cum- 
ber press,  the  True  Blue  and  Equivocal, 
with  the  healths  of  Messrs.  Yellowboy  and 
Cautwell.' 

"  '  Hurra  !  Messrs.  Yallowboy  and  Cant- 
well  !  hurra,  Mr.  Yellow,  Mr.  Yellow.' 

"  Mr.  Yellowboy,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  come  earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  mor- 
row being  publishing  day  with  him,  now 
rose.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony-looking  per- 
son, who  might  very  well  have  taken  his 
name  from  his  complexion. 

"  'Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  and  brothers 
— -I  ri-e  with  great  and  powerful  diffidence 
'jo  speak,  to  express  myself,  and  to  utter  my 
sentiments  before  this  most  respectable,  and, 
what  is  more,  truly  loyal  auditory — hem. 
In  returning  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the 
Castle  Cumber  True  Blue  (cheers),  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  motive  but 
that  staunch  and  loyal  one  which  stimulates 
us  all — hem.  The  True  Blue,  gentlemen, 
is  conducted— has  been  conducted —and 
shall  be  conducted  to  all  eternity — should  I 
continue  to  be  so  long  at  the  head  of  it — so 
iong  I  say,  gentlemen ' — here  the  speaker's 
«ye  began  to  roll — and  he  slapped  the  table 
with  vehemence — '  I  shall,  if  at  the  head  of 
it  so  long,  conduct  it  to  all  eternity  upon 
the  self-same,  identical,  underivating  princi- 
ples that  have  idontified  me  with  it  for  the 
last  six  months.  "What's  Pruddestantism, 
gentlemen,  witliout  a  bold,  straightforward 
press  to  take  care  of  its  pruvvileges  and 
interests  ?     It's  nothing,  gentlemen.' 

"  '  Undher  God,  sir,  and  with  all  piety  and 
perseverance  I  deny — ' 

" '  Silence,  brotiier  Bob,  don't  intei'iiipt 
Mr.  Yellowboy,  he'll  make  himself  plain  by 
and  by.' 

"  '  i  deny—' 

"  '  Silence— I  say/ 

"  '  Nothing,  gentlemen — a  candle  that's  of 
no  use  luiless  it's  lit  —  and  the  press  is  the 
match  that  lights  it  (hurra,  cheers).  But, 
as  I  said  in  defending  Piniddestantism,  we 
advocate  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over 
the  world — I  say  so  boldly —for,  gentlemen, 
whatever  I  say,  I  do  say  boldly ' — here  he 
glanced  at  the  Equivocal— 'I  am  not  the 
man  to  present  you  with  two  faces — or  I'm 
not  the  man  rather  to  carry  two  faces— and 
only  show  you  one  of  them— I'm  not  the 
man  to  make  prutensions  as  a  defender  of 


civil  and  religious  liberty,  Avith  a  Protestant 
face  to  the  front  of  my  head,  and  a  Popish 
face  in  my  pocket— to  be  produced  for  the 
adversary  of  Popery  and  idolatry — whenever 
I  can  conciliate  a  clique  by  doing  so.'  Her* 
there  was  a  look  of  sarcastic  defiance  turn  a' 
upon  Cantwell — who,  conscious  of  his  own 
integrity — merely  returned  it  with  a  meet 
and  benignant  smile,  a  la  Solomon. 

" '  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  none  of  those 
things — but  a  bold,  honest,  uncompermising 
Pruddestant — who  will  support  the  church 
and  Constitution  for  ever — who  will  uphold 
Pruddestant  Ascendanc}'  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment— keep  down  Popery  and  treason — and 
support  civil  and  religious  liberty  over  the 
world  to  all  eternity.' 

"  '  Cheers— hurra — hurra— success  brother 
Yellowboy.' 

"  '  And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down 
there  is  but  one  observation  more  that  I 
wish  to  make.  If  it  was  only  idontified  with 
myself  I  would  never  notice  it — but  it's  not 
only  idontified  Avith  me  but  with  you,  gen- 
tlemen— for  I  am  soriy  to  say  there  is  ^ 
snake  in  the  grass — a  base,  dangerous. 
Equivocal,  crawling  reptile  among  us — who, 
wherever  truth  and  loyalty  is  concerned, 
never  has  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  or  can  put  a 
pen  to  paper  but  with  a  deceitful  calumniat- 
ing attention.  He  who  can  divulge  the  se- 
crets of  our  Lodge ' — (Here  there  was  another 
furious  look  sent  across  which  received  a 
jjolite  bow  and  smile  as  before) — 'who  can 
divulge,  gentlemen,  the  secrets  of  our  Lodge, 
and  allude  to  those  who  have  bean  there — I 
refer,  gentlemen,  to  a  paragraph  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Equivocal  some  tim*^  ago — in 
which  a  hint  was  tin-own  out  that  I  was 
found  by  the  editor  of  that  paper  lying 
drunk  in  the  channel  of  Castle  Cumber 
Main-street,  opposite  his  office — that  he 
brought  me  in,  recovered  me,  and  then 
helped  me  home.  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll  just 
mention  one  circumstance  that  will  disprove 
the  whole  base  and  calumnious  charge — it  is 
this— on  rising  next  morning  I  found  that  I 
had  eight  and  three  halfpence  ^afe  in  my 
pocket — and  yet  that  reptile  says  that  he 
carried  me  into  his  house  ! !  !  Having  thus, 
gentlemen,  triumphantly  refuted  that  charge, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  healths 
—the  healths  of  all  honest  men,  and  confu- 
sion to  those  who  betray  the  secrets  of  an 
Orange  Lodge  ! ' 

"  As  each  paper  had  its  party  in  the  Lodge, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  attack  upon 
the  Editor  of  the  Equivocal  was  at  all  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  approbation.  Far 
from  it.  Several  hisses  were  given,  which 
again  were  met  by  cheers,  and  these  by 
counter  cheei-s.     In  this  disorder  Mr.  Cant- 
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well  roi?e,  his  face  beaming  with  mildness 
and  benignity — sweetness  and  smiles — and 
having  bowed,  stood  all  meekness  and  pa- 
tience nntil  the  cheering  was  over. 

" '  Brother  Cantwell,'  said  Solomon,  *  re- 
member to  discard  self-reliance  -  let  thy  sup 
• — supi:)ort  be  from  ' — but  before  he  could 
finish,  brother  Cantwell  tm-ned  round,  and 
blandly  bowing  to  him,  seemed  to  say — for 
he  did  not  speak — 

"  '  My  dear  brother  M'Slime,  I  follow 
your  admirable  advice  ;  vou  see  I  do — I 
shall.' 

"  'IVIi*.  Chairman,'  said  he, '  gentlemen  and 
dear  brothers ' — here  he  paused  a  moment, 
whilst  calmly  removing  the  t\imbler  out  of 
his  way  that  he  might  have  room  to  jilace 
his  hand  upon  the  table  and  gently  lean 
towards  the  chairman.  He  then  serenely 
smoothed  down  the  frill  of  his  shirt,  during 
which  his  friends  cheered — and  ere  com- 
mencing he  gave  them  another  short,  and, 
as  it  were,  parenthetical  bow.  'j\Ir.  Chair- 
man, gentlemen,  and  dear  brothers,  I  do  not 
rise  uiion  this  ver^'  unpleasant  occasion — 
unpleasant  to  me  it  is,  but  not  on  my 
account — for  the  jDurpose  of  giving  vent  to 
the  coarse  effusions  of  an  unlettered  mind, 
that  shajies  its  vulgar  outpourings  in  bad  lan- 
guage and  worse  feeling.  No,  I  am  incapable 
of  the  bad  feeling,  in  the  first  place,  and, 
thanks  to  my  education,  of  illiterate  lan- 
guage, in  the  second.  It  has  jileased  my 
friend  Mr.  Yellowboy— if  he  w'ill  still  allow 
me  to  call  him  so — for  I  appeal  to  you  all 
whether  it  becomes  those  who  sit  under  this 
hallowed  roof  to  disagree — it  has  j^leased 
him,  I  say,  to  bring  charges  against  me,  to 
some  of  which  I  certainly  must  plead  guilty 
— if  guilt  there  be  in  it.  It  has  pleased  him 
to  charge  me  with  the  unbrotherly  crime, 
the  unchristian  crime,  the  un-orange  crime  ' 
— here  he  smiled  more  blandly  at  eveiy 
term,  and  then  brought  his  smiling  eye  to 
bear  on  his  antagonist — '  of  lifting  him  out 
of  the  channel  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
where  he  lay — I  may  say  so  among  oiu'selves 
■ — in  state  of  most  comfortable^  but  un- 
orau  ge-like  in  toxi  cation . ' 

"  The  audience  now  being  mostly  drunk, 
were  tickled  with  this  compliment  to  their 
sobriety,  and  cheered  and  shouted  for  more 
than  a  mmute.  '  Go  on  Cantwell !  By 
Jai)ers,  you're  no  blockhead  ! ' 

"  '  Under  Providence,  and  with  all  piety  I 
say  it,  he  will  vanquish  the  yallow  sinner 
over  there.' 

"  '  Brother  Cantwell, 'obsei-ved  Mr.  M'Slime, 
*  go  on — the  gift  is  not  withheld.' 

"  Another  stuilingbow  to  M'Slime,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'I  know  it's  not — I  fet^l  it's  not.' 

"  '  This,  gentlemen,  and  dear  brothers,  was 


my  crime  - 1  acted  the  good  Samaritan 
towards  him — that  w"as  my  crime.  May  1 
often  commit  it ! ' 

"  '  Is  that  your  pretended  charity,  sir  ? ' 
said  Yellowboy,  Avhose  temper  was  sorelj 
tried  b}'  the  other's  calmness  ;  '  don't  you 
know,  sir,  that  you  cannot  become  the  Sa- 
maritan unless  I  become  the  drunkard  ?  and 
yet  you  ho})e  often  to  commit  it ! ' 

"No  notice  whatsoever  taken  of  this. 

"  '  — But  perhaps  there  was  still  a  gi'eater 
crime  in  tliis  affair.  I  allude  to  the  crime  of 
having,  after  the  account  of  his  frailty  had 
taken  wind  through  the  Avhole  coiuitry,  ven- 
tured to  defend  it,  or  rather  to  place  it  in 
such  a  light  as  might  enable  the  public  to 
place  it  to  the  account  of  mere  animal  ex- 
haustion, independent  of  the  real  cause. 
And  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  to  a  very 
enlarged  extent  I  succeeded — for  many  per- 
sons having  heard  of  the  cii'cumstance  in  its 
worse  and  most  offensive  sense,  actually  came 
to  my  office ' 

"  '  Yes,  after  you  had  made  it  public,  aa 
rar  as  you  could.' 

"  ' — To  my  office,  to  inquire  into  it.  And 
I  assure  you  aU,  gentlemen,  that  from  motives 
at  once  of  the  Christian  and  the  Orangeman. 
I  merely  informed  them  that  the  gentleman 
had  certainly  had,  about  the  time  specified, 
a  very  severe  fit — I  did  not  add  of  intoxica- 
tion— on  the  contraiy,  I  charitably  stopjjed 
there,  and  now  it  would  ajipear  that  this  for- 
bearance on  my  part  is  another  crime.  But 
even  that  is  not  all.  The  occasion  which 
called  forth  the  paragraph  in  the  paper  which 
I  have  honor  to  conduct,  was  one  which  I 
shall  just  allude  to.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  inserted  in  the  True  Blue  a  short  article 
headed  '  Susanna  and  the  Elder,'  in  which  cer- 
tain vague  and  idle  reports,  fabricated  by 
som'  person  who  bears  enmity  to  a  most  re- 
spectable Christian  gentleman,  who  honors 
us  this  moment  with  liis  presence ' 

"  Solomon  here  approached  him,  and 
grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed — 

"  '  Thank  j^ou,  my  dear  brother  Cantwell 
— thank  you  a  hundred  times  ;  yours  is  the 
j)art  of  a  true  Christian  ;  so  go  on,  I  entreat 
you — here  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — I 
know  it  is  good  to  be  tried.' 

"  '  Now  it  was  really  the  charity  contained 
in  the  article  from  the  True  Blue  that  struck 
me  so  forcibly — for  it  not  onh*  breathed  the 
scandal  so  gently,  as  tliat  it  would  scai'cely 
stain  a  mirror — and  it  did  not  stain  the  mir- 
ror against  which  the  report  was  directed — 
but  it  placed  it  as  it  were,  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  not  be  maligned  without  his 
knowledge,  on  taking  stei)s  to  triumph  over 
it,  which  oui"  friend  did — an^l  great  was  his 
triumph  and  meekly  was  it  borne  on  the  oe- 
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(vaf^ion.  With  respect  to  my  political  creed, 
;;entlemen,  you  all  know  it  is  my  boast  that 
I  belong  to  no  party.  I  advocate  broad  and 
general  principles  ;  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive they  are,  so  does  my  love  of  kind 
take  a  wider  range.  I  am  a  patriot,  that  is 
my  boast — a  moderate  man^an  educated 
man  ;  I  am,  at  least,  a  comjietent  master  of 
the  English  language,  which  I  trust  I  can 
write  and  spe:ilc  like  a  gentleman.  I  am  not 
given  to  low  and  gross  habits  of  life  ;  I  am 
never  found  in  a  state  of  beastl}'  intoxication 
late  at  night,  or  early  in  the  day  ;  nor  do  I 
suffer  my  paper  to  become  the  vehicle  of 
gi'atifying  that  private  slander  or  personal  re- 
sentment which  I  am  not  capable  of  writing 
myself,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  acknowl- 
edge as  a  man.  I  am  not  a  poor,  kicked, 
horse- whipped,  and  degraded  scoundrel, 
whose  malignity  is  only  surpassed  by  my 
cowardice — whose  princij^al  delight  is  to  stab 
in  the  dark — a  lurking  assassin,  l)ut  not  an 
open  murderer — a  sneaking,  skulking  thief, 
without  the  manliness  of  the  highwa^'man — 

a  pitiful,  servile but  T  believe,  I  have  said 

enough.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  trust  I  am  none 
of  these  ;  nor  am  I  saying  who  is.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  them  all  cen- 
tred in  the  same  man  ;  but  if  it  were,  it 
would  certainly  be  quite  as  exti-aordinary  to 
find  that  man  seated  at  an  Orange  Lodge. 
Brother  Yellowboy,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  your  health.' 

"  Brother  Yellowboy  felt  that  he  M-as  no 
match  at  all  for  Cantwell  ;  so  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  further  venom  of  his  tongue,  he 
drank  his  in  return,  and  joined  in  the  cheers 
with  which  his  speech  was  received  ;  for  by 
this  time  the  audience  cared  not  a  fig  what 
was  said  by  either  party." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Sobriety  and  Loyalty — A  Checkered  Diahrjue —  The 
Beauty  and  Necessity  of  Human  Fndlty — A 
Burning  and  Shining  Light  Going  Home  in  the 
Dark— The  Value  of  a  Lanthorn. 

"  The  character  or  forms  of  decency  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  now  began  to 
disappear.  M'Clutchy's  blood-hounds,  or 
wreckers—  for  they  were  indiscriminately 
termed  both — having  drank  a  great  deal  of 
liquor,  became  quite  violent,  and  nothing 
now  was  heard  but  party  songs,  loud  talk, 
and  offensive  toasts,  mingled  with  a  good 
deal  of  pex-sonal  abuse,  and  private  jealousies 
of  each  other's  influence  with  ]\I'Clutchy. 

"  '  D--  n  your  blood,  Grimes,  I'm  as  loyal 
<is  ever  you  were.     Wasn't  my  grandfather  a 


Tory  hunter,  who  houghed  and  hangecl 
more  bloody  Papishes — ' 

"'Who's' that,'  said  Bob,  'talking  about 
hanging  Papishes  ?  Where — where  are  they 
to  be  hanged?  Under  God,  I  have  seen 
more  of  the  villains  hanged  than  any  other 
frail  sinner  in  the  province.  Oh,  it  is  n  con- 
soling— a  sustaining  sight ! ' 

"  '  What's  the  reason,  then,  that  Ihtj  Prot- 
estant gentry  of  the  country  don'i  stand  by 
their  own?  Why  do  they  deal  with  Pa- 
j)ishes  ?  By  Japers  they  don't  df^Atjrve  us  to 
stand  by  them.' 

"  '  I  say,  Fulton,  it's  a  d — d  Ue.  I  wa.s  at 
the  wrecking  of  the  Ballygiass  Threshers, 
when  you  shabbed  sickness  and  wouldn't  go.' 

"  '  And  I  am  glad  I  didn  t.  A  purty  busi- 
ness you  made  of  it— to  pull  down  the 
houses,  and  wTeck  tlie  furniture  about  the 
ears  of  a  set  of  woinen  and  children  ;  I  Ray 
such  conduct  is  disgraceful  to  Orangemen.' 

" '  An'  what  the  devil  right  have  you  to 
expect  the  sargeantship,  then,  when  ycu 
won't  perform  its  duties  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  care  a  d — n  about  you  or  it 
The  Pope  in  the  pillory,  the  pillory  iii 
h— 1— ' 

"* — Sent  the  bullet  through  his  palm, 
and  kept  his  finger  and  thumb  together  ever 
shice — 

— "  '  Lerolerolillibullero,  lillibuUerobuUenela.  —  ' 

' — Sleet  or  slaughter,  holy  water, 

Sprinkle  the  Catholics  every  one ; 
Cut  them  asunder,  and  make  them  lie  undher. 

The  Protestant  boys  will  carry  their  own. — * 

"'The}'  can  never  stand  the  gams — the 
lead  makes  them  fly — and,  by  Japers,  they'll 
get  it—' 

"  '  ^Vhat  health,  man  ?  out  -srith  it ;  are  we 
to  sit  here  all  night  for  it  ? — ' 

"  '  He  gets  half  his  bread  from  a  d d 

Papish,  merely  because  he's  his  tenant — in- 
stead of  getting  the  Avhole  of  it  fi-om  me, 
that's  better  than  a  tenant,  a  brother  Orange- 
man— 

— '*  '  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  betwe«n 
The  lines  for  to  retire  ; 
But  King  William  threw  his  bomb  balls  in. 
And  set  them  all  on  fire.' — 

"In  fact  the  confusion  of  Babel  was 
nothing  to  it  now,  every  voice  was  loud,  and 
what  between  singing,  swearing,  shouting, 
arg-uing,  drinking  toasts,  and  howlmg,  of 
various  descriptions,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
to  find  anything  in  any  other  countiy  that 
could  be  compai-ed  to  it 

"  Phil  himself  Avas  by  this  time  nearly  as 
di-unk  as  any  of  them,  but  in  consequence 
of  several  hints  from  those  who  preserved 
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their   sobriety,  and  several  of  tliem  did,  he 
now  p^ot  to  his  legs,  and  called  silence. 

"'Silence,  sil-sil-silence,  I  sav,  d— n  my 
honor  if  I'll  bear  this.  Do  you  tliink  (hic- 
cup) we  can  separate  without  drinking  tlie 
Castle  Cu-Cumber  toast.  Fill,  gentle-(hic- 
cup)-men,  here's  Lord  Cumber  and  the 
Castle-Castle  Cu-Cumber  property,  with  the 
health  of  Sol-Sol-Solo-ISolomou  M'Slime, 
Esq. — 

— "  '  For  God  will  be  our  king  this  day, 

And    ril   be   the    freneral    over — eh — over 
—  no,  no,  under.' — 

"  'Under,  I  believe  (hiccup) — ' 

"  'Silence,  there, "I  say.' 

"  '  My  friends— my  dear  friends,'  said  Solo- 
mon— 'my  brothers — Christian  brethren,  I 
should  say,  for  you  are  Christian  brethren — 
Lord  Cum-bor's  health  is  a  good  thing,  and 
his  property  is  a  good  thing  ;  and  I— I  re- 
turn you  thanks  for  it,  as  I  am  bound  to  do, 
as  a  Christian.  Am  I  Christian?  Well — ' 
(here  he  srniled,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heai-t,  added,)  'Aveli  I  know  what  I  feel 
here,  that  is  all.  My  dear  friends,  I  said  that 
Lord  Cumber's  health  and  property  were 
good  things,  but  I  know  a  thing  that's 
better,  more  valuable,  richer— and  what  is 
that?  It  IS  here,  in  tliis  poor  frail — but  not 
frail  so  long  as  that  thing  is  here — that 
thing,  Avliat  is  it?  Oh,  if  you  had  prayed 
for  it,  wrestled  for  it,  fought  for  it,  as  I  did, 
you  would  know  what  it  is,  and  all  the  de- 
lightful and  elevating  consolations  it  brings 
along  with  it.  Surely  some  one  drank  Lord 
Cumber's  health  !  That  was  well ;  he  sitteth 
in  a  high  place,  and  deserveth  honor.  Let 
us  drink  his  health,  my  friends — let  us  drink 
it,  yea,  abundantly,  even  unto  rejoicing.  But 
what  is  this  thing  ?  AVhy,  it  is  the  sense  of 
inward  support,  a  mild,  sweet  hght,  that 
dittuses  pleasant  thoughts  through  you,  that 
multiphes  every  good  gift  about  you,  that 
makes  one  cujo  of  pleasant  liquor  seem  two. 
It  is  not  to  many  that  these  things  are  vouch- 
safed ;  not,  I  believe,  to  any  here,  always 
with  humility  and  fear  be  it  spoken,  except- 
ing Bob  Spaight  and  myself — 

— "  '  July  the  first  in  Oldbridge  town, 

responded  Bob, 

"  '  There  was  a  grievous  battln. 

Where  many  a  man  lay  on  the  ground, 
By  the  cannons  that  did  rattle.' — 

"  '  Yea,'  pursued  Bob,  '  the  gift  is  come, 
brother  Solomon — the  fifth  cup  always  brings 

— '  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between  ' — 


'"Aye,  but,  brother  Bob,'  resumed  Solo- 
mon, '  the  gift  is  a  little  too  soon  on  this  oc- 
casion. Let  me  give  the  words,  and.  Bob, 
if  you  could  manage  the  '  Protestant  Boys,' 
rather  than  'Croppies  lie  Down,'  it  vv'ould 
suit  it  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
whole  congregation  joined  us  in  it.  I  shall 
give  the  words — let  me  see,  long  measure, 
eight  lines,  four  nines,  and  four  six-si.\es  ;— 

*' '  There's  nought  but  care  on  every  hand, 
In  every  hour  that  pa.ssts,  oh, 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man. 
An'  'twere  not  lor  the  la.sses,  oh." 

eh,  let  me  see — am  I  right? ' 

•■''Eight,'  they  shouted,  'never  were  half 
so  right,  Solomon.  "We'll  join  you  to  a 
man,'  and  accordingly,  with  one  voice,  they 
gave  the  stanza  at  the  top  of  their  A'oices, 
little  Bob  leading  them,  to  the  air  of  '  Crop- 
pies lie  Down,'  in  a  style  that  was  perfectly 
irresistible. 

"Thus ended  anight  in  an  Orange  Lodge, 
but  not  so  out  of  it.  Those  who  had  to  go 
any  distance,  were  armed,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  they  got  into  the 
street,  they  commenced  their  usual  courses  : 
shots  Avere  tired  in  every  direction,  oftensive 
songs  were  sung — any  money  for  the  face  ot 
a  PajDist — to  hell  with  the  Pope — Eam  down 
Catholics,  and  so  on.  At  length,  by  degrees? 
these  all  ceased,  the  streets  gradually  grew 
quiet,  then  still,  and  another  night  closed 
upon  the  habits  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  in 
the  wantonness  of  their  power,  scarcely  knew 
what  they  did. 

"  Having  witnessed  the  scene  just  describ- 
ed— a  scene  that  accounted  very  clearly  for 
at  least  one  important  phase  of  Irish  hfe — I 
deemed  it  full  time  to  go  to  bed,  this  being 
the  inn  in  which  I  stop.  I  accordingly  was 
about  to  ascend  the  staircase,  from  the  lobby, 
for  we  sat  in  the  back  draA\ing-room,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  a  voice  that  was  not  un- 
familiar to  me,  giving  expression  to  language 
in  which  I  c-ould  perceive  there  was  a  verY 
peculiar  blending  of  love  and  devotion  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  exceediugly  difficult,  fi*on» 
the  admirable  tact  with  which  he  balancet^ 
the  application  of  the  two  principles,  whethei 
Solomon,  for  it  was  he,  loved  tlie  physiciil  oi 
the  spiritual  system  of  the  barmaid,  for  it 
was  she,  with  more  earnestness  and  w;u'mth. 
The  iunilv  at  this  time  had  all  retired  lor 
the  night,  with  the  excej^tion  of  boots,  and 
the  barmaid  in  question,  a  well  made,  pretty 
Irish  girl,  with  a  pair  of  roguish  eyes  in  her 
head,  that  beamed  with  fun  and  good  humor. 
Solomon,  instead  of  going  home,  had  got 
into  a  little  retired  spot  behind  the  bar, 
called    the   snuggery,    and   into   which,    oi 
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course,  she   attended  him  with  a  glass  of 
liquor. 

"'Eliza/  said  Solomon,  'Eliza,  I  have 
often  had  an  intention  of  asking  you  to  allow 
me  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure,  Eliza,  of 
some  serious  conversation  with  j'ou.  It  is  a 
trying  world,  a  wicked  world,  and  to — to  a 
gill — so  chai'miug  a  girl  as  you  are,  Eliza — ' 

"  '  Charming,  Mr.  M'Slinie  ;  well,  well ! ' 

"  *  Charming,  cei'tainly,  as  regards  your 
person,  your  external  pei-son — your  person 
is  indeed  very  charming,  and  verily,  Eliza, 
this  brandy  and  water  is  tmly  precious,  so 
beautifully  blended,  that  I  cannot — now, 
Eliza,  will  you  pardon  me  a  small,  but,  I 
trust,  not  unedifying  joke  ;  yes,  you  will — I 
know — I  see  you  will — very  well,  then,  the 
httle  joke  is  paixloned — this  brandy  and  water 
are  so  beautifully  blended,  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  is  something  in  that 
sweet  hand  of  yours  that  ditfuses  a  delicious 
flavor  upon  it — I  know  that  such  things  exist.' 

"  '  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  M'Slime,  fi-om  such 
a  religious  gentleman  as  you  are,  I  didn't 
expect — ' 

" '  Ah,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  is  coming  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  I  am  ghid  to  find 
that  you  are  not  insensible  to  it.  On  that 
subject,  my  sweet  girl,  and  you  are  a  sweet 
girl — it  is  that  I  propose  to  speak  with  you — 
to  commime  with  you — in  a  spirit,  my  dear 
Eliza,  of  love  and  affection.  A\'ill  you  then 
take  a  seat — a  seat,  my  dear  Eliza.' 

"  '  I  fear  I  caiuiot,  sii" ;  you  know  there  is 
no  one  else  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  bar.' 

" '  The  business  of  the  bar,  my  dear  girl, 
is  over  for  this  night ;  but  not,  I  trust — sin- 
cerely tnist — that  of  the  sweet  barmaid  ;  do 
sit,  Eliza,  pray  be  seated,  and  let  me  have  a 
word  with  you  in  season  ;  thank  3'ou,  but 
not  at  such  a  distance,  Eliza,  such  an  incon- 
venient distance  ;  I  say  inconvenient — be- 
cause— ugh.  ugh,  I  have  caught  a  shght  cold 
— as  a  trial  it  came — and  I  will  receive  it  so, 
that  has  fallen  for  the  time — ugh,  ugh,  ugh 
— upon  my  lungs,  and  renders  it  a  good 
deal  troublesome  to  me  to  speak  loud  ;  so 
tiiat  the  nearer  you  sit — and  it  has  affected 
my  head  a  little,  only  with  a  slight  deafness, 
though,  which  —  were  you  speaking,  my 
dear?' 

"  'No,  sir.' 

" '  Yes,  so  I  thought,  3-011  were  saying 
something — will  soon  pass  away.' 

"  I  thought  this  dialogue,  on  the  part  of 
M'Slime,  too  characteristic  to  be  lost.  I  ac- 
cordingly stole  somewhat  near  the  snuggery, 
until  I  got  into  a  position  from  whence  I 
could  see  them  clearly,  without  being  seen 
myself.  It  was  cpiite  evident  fioni  the 
humor,  which,  in  spite  of  a  demure  face, 
glinted  from  her  eye,  that  Elizas  object  was 


to  occasion  ^M'Slime  to  assume  his  real  ch:ir- 
acter,  for  I  could  easily  see  that  from  time  to 
time  she  felt  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
suppressing  her  laughter. 

"'The  deafness,  Eliza,  I  feel  particularly 
troublesome,  though  not  painful;  as  while 
transacting  business  it  f-forces  me  to  sit  so 
very  close  to  my  clients.' 

" '  But  I  am  not  a  client,  Mr.  M'Shme,  and 
you  need  not  draw  your  chair  so  close  to  me 
— there  now,  that  Avill  do.' 

"  'You  are  my  sweet — sweet  gu-1 ;  you  are 
my  client — and  you  shall  be  my  client — and 
upon  a  most  important  subject — the  most 
important  of  all ;  verily,  Eliza,  this  is  a  most 
delicious  cup  of  refreshment.  How  did  you 
flavor  it — but,  indeed,  if  I  wore,  as  I  have 
been,  before  I  was  graciously  called  and 
chosen,  I  would  have  recourse  to  a  harmless 
gallantry,  and  say  that  this  most  ambrosial 
beverage  must  have  caught  its  sweetness 
fi'om  your  lips — its  fragrance  from  your 
breath — and  its  lustre  fi'om  your  eyes— I 
would  say  so— if  I  were  as  I  have  been — and, 
indeed,  as  I  am — even  yet,  frail,  Eliza,  still 
frail,  and  very  far,  indeed,  from  perfection — 
but,  still,  even  as  I  am  I  could  scarcely  scru- 
ple to  relapse  a  little — yea,  only  a  little, 
Eliza,  for  the  sake  of  such  lips — of  such  eyes 
— and  such  a  fragrant  breath.  Alas  !  we  are 
aU  frail.' 

"  '  But,  Ml-.  M'Slime,  I  surely  didn't  think 
that  you  who  stand  so  high  in  the  religious 
world,  and  that  the  peojjle  look  upon  as  a 
saint,  would  talk  as  you  do.' 

"  'Ah,  Eliza,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  veiy  nat- 
ural for  you  in  your  hitherto  darkened  state 
to  say  so  ;  but,  sweet  Eliza,  if  you  had  your 
piivileges,  you  could  understand  me.  For 
instance,  in  the  indulgence  of  this  precious 
little  dialogue  with  you,  I  am  only  following 
up  a  duty  that  strengthens  myself ;  for, 
Eliza,  my  precious  creature,  if  more  light 
were  given  you,  you  would  be  permitted  to 
feel  that  an  occasional  lapse  is  for  our  good, 
by  showing  us  our  own  weakness  and  how 
little  we  can  do  of  ourselves.  No — there  is 
nothing  which  gives  us  so  much  coutidence 
and  strength  as  to  know  our  own  weakness  ; 
but,  my  sweet  girl,  of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to 
know  it,  if  we  do  not  feel  it ;  and  Avhy  feel  it 
— unless  we  suffer  it  for  better  purposes  to 
teach  us  a  practical  lesson  to  himible  us.' 

" '  That's  queer  doctrine,  ]Mr.  MSHme, 
and  I  don't  properly  understand  it' 

"  '  I  know  you  don't,  my  darling  girl ;  for 
it  has  not  been  given  to  you,  as  yet,  to  un- 
derstand it.  Nay,  it  seems,  as  it  were,  a 
stumbhng  block  to  you,  in  yom-  present 
state. ' 

"  '  Why,  do  you  think  me  so  very  great  a 
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"  '  Not  by  acts,  Eliza — and  -what  a  soft 
name  is  Eliza — soft  as  a  pillow  of  down — but 
bv  condition.  You  are  exalted  now,  upon 
l^ride — not  personal  pride,  but  tlie  pride  of 
position.  You  thinlc  you  are  incapable  of 
eiTor  or  infirmity,  but  you  must  be  brouglit 
do\\-n  to  a  sense  of  your  own  frailty,  as  it 
were,  for  it  is  upon  a  consciousness  of  that, 
that  you  must  build.' 

**  'That  is  to  say,  I  must  commit  sin  first, 
in  order  to  know  the  gi'ace  of  repentance 
afterwards.' 

"  'You  put  it  too  strongly,  Eliza  ;  but 
here  is  the  illustration  : — You  know  it  is  said 
'there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  men.'  And  I  know  many,  Eliza,  who  go 
through  a  long  course  of  virtuous  iniquity, 
in  order  that  their  triumph  in  the  end  may 
be  the  greater.  I  have  myself  practised  it 
on  a  small  way,  and  found  it  refreshing. 
And  now,  Eliza,  bring  me  another  cup  of 
brandy  and  water,  even  for  my  stomach's 
sake  ;  and,  Eliza,  my  charming  girl,  j^ut  it  to 
those  sweet  lips— that  it  ma}'  catch  the  true 
fragrance — Christian  fi-agrance  I  wish  I  could 
say — for  they  are  fragrant  hj)s — and  a  sweet 
arm — a  full  tapering  arm  jon  are  gifted 
with.  Ah  !  Eliza,  if  you  could  feel  as  I  feel — 
nay,  it  was  the  chair  that  was  imsteady — my 
my  heart  is  dis — dissolving,  Eliza.  If  you 
were  only  a  little  more  frail,  my  sweet  girl — 
we  could  feel  this  a  kind  of  religious  exer- 
cise. Oh  !  these  precious  little  frailties — these 
precious  little  frailties ! ' 

"  '  Mr.  M'Slime  you  vsill  excuse  me,  but  I 
think  you  have  got  enough,  and  a  little  too 
much  Hquor.  If  3'ou  should  be  seen  going 
home  in  an  unsteady  state  your  character 
would  sufter.' 

"  '  Another  cup  of  refreshment,  Eliza — but 
I  am  not  perfection — no — nor  would  I  be 
perfection.  "What  would  life  be  without 
these  precious  little  frailties — that  make  us 
what  we  are.' 

"  'With  all  piety  and  undher ' 

" '  "Who  is  that,'  incjuired  the  maid,  evi- 
dently startled,  if  not  affrighted  by  a  strange 
voice. 

"  'I  join— join  you,  brother  M'Slime,  for 
another  cup  of  refreshment.' 

"  '  Bob  Spaight — brother  Bob — I  am  glad 
you  are  here  ;  Eliza,  my  darling — my  dove — 
another  cup  for  Bob,  and  after  that  we  shall 
aid  each  other  home — will  render  one  an- 
other Christian  and  mutual  a.ssistance.' 

"  'Yes,'  replied  Bob,  clearing  his  voice  • — 


Bob — '  King  Jame3   he   pitched    his   "1 
tents  between  [Simiilta- 

Soht/ion — *  There's  naught  but  care  on  \neously. 
«very  band,  J 


Boh — The  lines  for  to  retire,  \  Simx-da 

&)k>mon — In  every  hour  that  passes,  O,  f  iteoumy. 

Boh — But  King  William  threw  his  bomb 
balls  in, 
Solomon — What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 

Boh — And  set  them  all  on  fire.' 
Solomon — An'    'twerna  for  the  lasses, 
01' 

"  '  IManj'  thanks,  sweet  Eliza — oh !  that  1 
could  say  my  frail  Eliza  ;  but  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  so  yet,  I  trust ;  I  shall  be  able  to  say 
so.' 

"  •  God  forbid,'  she  replied.  'Tliis  is  not 
for  you,  Mr.  M'Slime — I  certainly  will  give 
you  no  more  this  night.  But  Bob  here  is  a 
favorite  of  mine.  Bob,  you  will  see  Mr. 
M'Slime  home  ? ' 

"  '  In  all  piety  and  tiaith,  I  shall  see  that 
burning  and  shining  light  home,'  retui'ned 
Bob  ;  '  in  the  meantime  I  will  thank  3'ou  for 
the  loan  of  a  lanthorn  ;  the  night  is  one  of 
most  unchristian  darkness.' 

"  Solomon  had  now  reclined  his  head 
upon  the  table  as  if  for  sleep,  which  he  veiy 
j^robably  would  have  indulged  in,  despite  of 
all  ojDposition  ;  but  just  at  this  moment  his 
horse,  car,  and  servant  most  ojjportunely 
arrived,  and  with  the  aid  of  Bob,  succeeded 
in  getting  him  away,  much  against  his  owti 
inclination  ;  for  it  would  appear  by  his  lan- 
guage that  he  had  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  departing,  if  left  to  himself. 

"  '  I  shall  not  go,'  said  he  ;  'it  is  jDermitted 
to  me  to  sojourn  here  this  night.  "Where  is 
Eliza  ?  Oh  !  Eliza,  my  darling — these  pi'e- 
cious  little  frailties.' 

"  '  Bring  the  little  hypocrite  home  out  of 
this,'  said  she,  with  a  good  deal  of  indigna- 
tion ;  for,  in  truth,  the  worthy  saint  uttered 
the  last  words  in  so  significant  a  voice,  with 
such  a  confidential  crow,  as  might  have 
thrown  out  intimations  not  quite  favorable  to 
her  sense  of  pi-oj^riety  on  the  occasion.  He 
was  literally  forced  out,  therefore ;  but  not 
until  he  had  made  several  efforts  to  grasp 
Eliza's  hand,  and  to  get  his  arm  around 
her. 

"  '  She's  a  sweet  creature — a  delightful 
dove  ;  but  too  innocent.  Oh !  Eliza,  these 
precious  little  frailties ! — these  precious  little 
fi'ailties ! ' 

"  'It's  a  shame,'  said  Eliza,  '  and  a  scandal 
to  see  any  man  making  such  pretensions  to 
religion,  in  such  a  state.' 

"  'In  all  i^iety  and  truth,'  said  Bob,  'I  say 
he's  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ! ' 

"  '  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between 
Their  lines  for  to  retire,'  etc.,  &c. 

"  And  so  they  departed,  very  much  to  th« 
satisfaction   of  lilLiza  and  Boots,  who  were 
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both  obliged  to  sit  up  until  his  departiire,  al-  ' 
though  fatigued  ^.vith  a  long  day's  hard  and  ; 
incessant  labor.     I  also  retired  to  my  pillow, 
where  I  lay  for  a  considerable  time  reflecting  '. 
on  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  the  ease 
with  which  an  ingenious  h^3)ocrite  may  turn 
the  fonns,  but  not  the  spirit  of  religion,  to 
the^  worst  and  most  iniquitous  piirpose."     *  I 

^        :jc        :<:        :(c 

And  thus  far*  our  fi-iend,  Mr.  Easel,  whom  | 
we  leave  to  follow  up  his  examinations  into 
the  state  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and 
its  management,  hoping  that  discoveries  and 
disclosures  may  at  some  future  day  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  tenantry  on  that  tine   estate,  as 
well  as  to  the  country  at  large.     In  the  mean-  j 
time,  we  beg  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to  \ 
the  scene  of  many  an  act  of  gross  corniption, 
where  jobs,  and  jobbing,  and  selfishness  in  ! 
their  worst  shapes,  aided  by  knavery,  fraud,  i 
bigotrs',  party  rancor,  personal  hate,  and  re-  | 
venge  long  cherished— where  active  loyalty  ; 
and  high  pohtical  Protestantism,  assuming  j 
the  name  of  religion,  and  all  the  other  pas-  j 
sions  and  prejudices  that  have  been  suifered  '. 
to  scoui'ge  the  coiuitry  so  long — have  often  ' 
been  in  full  operation,    without   check,  re-  i 
straint,  or  any  wholesome  responsibility,  that 
might,  or  could,  or  ought  to  have  protected 
the  property  of  the  people  from  rapine,  and 
theu'  persons  from  ojjpression.     The  scene 
we  allude  to  is  the  Grand  Jury  Room  of  Cas- 
tle Cumber. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  Protestant  Charger,  icith  la's  Precious  Burthen — 
A  Disaffected  Hack  supporting  a  Pillnr  of  the 

,  Church — A  Political  and  Religious  Discussion,  in  a 
Friendly  Way — Darby's  Piety  Rewarded. 

The  Assizes  had  now  amved,  and  the  Grand  ' 
Panel  of  the  county  met  once  more  to  tran- 
sact their  fiscal  and  crimmal  business.  We 
omit  the  grand  entry  of  the  Judges,  escorted, 
as  they  were,  by  a  large  militaiy  guaixl,  and 
the posae  comitatus  of  the  county,  not  omit- 
ting to  mention  a  goodly  and  imposing  array 
of  the  gently  and  squirearchy  of  the  imme- 
diate and  suiTounding  districts,  many  of 
wliom  were  pranked  out  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  their  Orange  robes.  A^,  however,  we  are 
only  yet  upon  our  way  there,  we  beg  you  to 
direct  your  attention  to  two  gentlemen 
di'essed  in  black,  and  mounted  each  in  a  pe- 
cuhar  and  characteris:  ic  manner.  One  of 
them  is  a  Lxrge,  bloated,  but  rather  hand- 
some, and  decidedly  aiistocratic  looking  man, 
with  a  vermihou  face,  mounted  upon  a  ."splen- 
did charger,  whose  blood  and  action  must 


have  been  trained  to  that  kind  of  subdue<l 
but  elegant  bearing  that  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, upon  the  part  of  the  animal,  a  con- 
sciousness tliat  lie  too  ONVed  a  duty  to  the 
Church  and  Constitution,  and  had'  a  just 
right  to  come  within  the  category  of  a  stauncli 
and  loyal  Protestant  horse,  as  being  entn;st- 
ed  with  the  hfe,  virtues,  and  dignity  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre- 
all  of  which  are  now  on  his  l)ack  assembled, 
as  they  always  are,  in  that  reverend  gentle- 
man's precious  person.  Here  we  account  at 
once  for  the  animal's  cautious  sobriety  of 
step,  and  pride  and  dignity  of  action,  togeth- 
er with  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  Church 
and  Constitution  by  which  he  lived,  and  ow- 
ing to  wliich  he  wore  a  coat  quite  as  sleek, 
but  by  no  means  so  black  as  his  master's. 
The  gentleman  by  whom  he  appears  to  be 
accompanied,  mucli — if  we  can  judge  by  their 
motions — against  his  Avill,  seems  to  be  quite 
as  strongly  contrasted  to  him,  as  the  rough 
undressed  hack  upon  which  he  is  mounted  is 
to  the  sanctified  and  aristocratic  nag  that  is 
honored  by  bearing  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre. 
The  hack  in  question  i.s,  nevertheless,  a  stout 
and  desperate  looking  vai-mint,  with  a  red 
A*indictive  eye,  moving,  ill-tempered  ears,  and 
a  tail  that  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  intellect,  if 
a  person  is  to  take  its  cjuick  and  furiou.- 
whi.sking  as  being  given  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Lucre's  obseiwations,  or  by  way  of  corrobo- 
ration of  the  truth  uttered  by  the  huge  and 
able-bodied  individual  who  is  astride  of  him. 
That  indi\-idual  is  no  other  than  the  Rev. 
Father  MCabe,  who  is  ch-essed  in  a  coat  and 
waistcoat  of  coarse  black  broadcloth,  some- 
what worse  for  the  wear,  a  pair  of  black 
breeches,  dejirived  of  then-  original  gloss,  and 
a  i")air  of  boots  well  greased  with  honest  hog's 
lai-d — the  fact  being,  that  the  wondei-ful  dis- 
covery of  Day  and  Martin  had  not  then  come 
to  light.  ]Mr.  M'Cabe  has  clearly  an  unset- 
tled and  dissatisfied  seat,  and  does  not  sit 
his  horse  with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his 
companion.  In  fact,  he  feels  that  matters 
are  not  proceeding  as  he  could  wish,  neither 
does  the  hack  at  a)!  appear  to  bear  cordiality 
or  aft'ection  to  the  .state  which  keeps  him  on 
such  short  coulmon^s  They  ai-e,  by  no 
means,  either  of  them  ip  a  state  of  peace  or 
patience  with  the  powors  that  be,  and  wheu 
the  priest,  at  the  contusion  of  eveiy  sen 
fence,  gives  the  gcU-ran  an  angiy  da-sh  of  tlie 
spurs,  as  much  as  to  say,  was  not  +hat  obser- 
vation riglit,  no  man  could  mistake  the  ven- 
omous spirit  in  which  the  tail  is  whisked, 
and  the  head  shaken,  in  reply. 

It  is  scai-cely  necesvary  to  say  that  either 
Mr.  Lucre  or  Mr.  il'Oabe  were  at  all  upon 
terms  of  intimacy.  jMi  INI'Cabe  considered 
^Lr.    Lucre   as   a   wealtiiy  epicvu-e,  fat   and 
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heretical ;    -^lulst   Mr.    Lucre  looked   upon  I 
Father  McCabe  as  yu1>:;:u-  and  idolatrous.     It  | 
was  impossible,  in   fact,  that  Avitb   such  an  | 
opinion  of  eaoli  •other,  they  could  for  a  mo-  I 
nient  a^ree  in  anything,   or  meet  as   men  I 
qualilied  by  the  virtues  of  their  station  to 
dischai-ge  cu  any  one  duty  in  common.     On 
the  day  in  question,  Mr.   Lucre  was  riding  | 
towju-ds  Castle  Cumber,  with  the  jnous  in-  ■ 
tention  of  getting  Darby  O'Drive's  appoint-  , 
ment   to   the   under    jailorship    confirmed, 
f  his  was  one  motive,  but  there  was  another 
istill  stronger,  Avhich  was,  to  have  an  inter- 
view  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  new  road 
iTin  past  his  Glebe  House,  in  the  first  jDlace, 
and,  in  the  next,  to  secure  a  good  job  for 
himself,  as  a  magistrate.     At  all  events  he 
was  proceeding  toAvards  Castle  Cumber,  ap- 
parently engaged  in   the   contemplation  of 
some  important  subject,  but  whether  it  was 
the  new  road  to  his  glebe,  or  the  old  one  to 
heaven,  is  beyond  our  penetration  to  deter- 
mine.    Be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  his  ab- 
straction,   that   he    noticed    not    the    Rev. 
I'ather  M'Cabe,  who  had  ridden  for  some 
time  along  with  him,  until  that  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  break  the  ice  of  ceremony, 
a::d  address  him. 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient,"  said  the  jDriest ; 
•'excuse  my  freedom — I  am  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Cabe,  Catholic  Curate  of  Castle  Cumber  ; 
but  as  I  reside  in  the  parish  it  is  very  pos- 
sible you  don't  know  me." 

Mr.  Lucre  felt  much  hurt  at  the  insinua- 
tion thrown  out  against  his  long  absence 
from  the  parish  and  replied  : — 

"  I  do  not,  sir,  in  the  least  regi'et  our 
want  of  intimacy.  The  character  of  your 
ministiy  in  the  parish  is  such,  that  he  who 
can  congratulate  himself  on  vot  being  ac- 
quainted with  you  has  something  to  boast 
of.  Excuse  mc,  sir,  but  1  beg  to  assure  you, 
that  I  am  not  at  nil  solicitous  of  the  honor 
of  your  company." 

"  Touching  my  ministry,"  said  the  priest, 
"  which  it  pleases  you  to  condemn,  I'd  have 
you  to  know,  that  I  will  teach  my  people  how 
to  resist  oppression  so  long  as  I  am  able  to 
teach  them  anything.  I  will  not  allow  them 
to  renniin  tame  drudges  under  burthens  that 
make  you  and  such  as  you  as  fat  and  proud 
as  Lucifer." 

"  I  request  you  will  be  good  enough,  sir, 
to  take  some  other  way,"  said  Mr.  Lucre  ; 
"  you  are  a  rude  and  vulgar  person  whom  I 
neither  know  nor  wish  to  know.  The  pike 
and  torch,  sir,  are  congenialweapons  to  such 
a  mind  as  yours  ;  I  do  beg  you  Avill  take 
Bome  other  way,  and  not  continue  to  annoy 
me  any  longer." 

"  This  way,  man  alive — " 


"  Man  alive  !  To  whom  do  you  address 
such  a  term?"  said  Mr.  Lucre  ;  "I  really 
have  never  met  so  very  vulgar  a  person  ;  1 
am  quite  sickened,  upon  my  honor.  Man 
alive ! !  I  trust  I  shall  soon  get  rid  of 
you." 

"This  way,  man  alive,"  responded  the 
priest,  "  is  as  free  to  me,  in  spite  of  cox'rupt 
jobs  and  grand  juries,  as  it  is  to  you  or  any 
other  tyrant,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal. 
If  there  are  turbulence  and  disturbances  in 
this  parish,  it  is  because  bad  laws,  unjustly 
administered,  drive  the  people,  first,  into 
poverty,  and  then  into  resistance.  And,  sir, 
you  are  not  to  tell  me,  for  I  will  not  believe 
it,  that  a  bad  law,  dishonestly  and  partially 
administered,  is  not  to  be  resisted  by  every 
legal  means." 

"  Do  you  call  noon-day  murder,  midnight 
assassination,  and  incendiarism,  legal  ?  Do 
you  call  schooling  the  people  into  rebellion, 
and  familiarizing  them  with  crime,  legal? 
All  this  may  be  allegiance  to  your  pope,  but 
it  deserves  a  halter  from  the  king  and  laws* 
of  England." 

"  The  king  and  laws  of  England,  sir,  have 
ever  been  more  liberal  of  halters  to  the  Irish 
Catholics,  than  they  have  been  of  either 
common  justice  or  fair  play.  What  do  the 
Catholic  people  get,  or  have  ever  got,  from 
you  and  such  as  you,  in  return  for  the  luxuiy 
which  you  draw,  without  thanks,  from  their 
sweat  and  labor,  but  gaols,  and  chains,  and 
scourges,  and  halters.  Hanging,  and  trans- 
portations, triangles,  and  drumhead  verdicts, 
are  admirable  means  to  conciliate  the  Catho- 
lic people  of  Ireland." 

"The  Catholic  people  of  L-eland  may 
thank  you,  and  sucii  red  hot  intemperate 
men  as  you,  for  the  hangings,  and  transpor- 
tations which  the  violated  laws  of  the  coun- 
try justly  awarded  them." 

"And  have  you,  sir,  who  -winng  the  blood 
and  sweat  out  of  them,  the  audacity  to  use 
such  language  to  me  ?  Did  not  your  Eng- 
lish kings  and  your  English  laAvs  make  edu- 
cation a  crime,  and  did  you  not  then  most 
inhumanly  and  cruelly  punish  us  for  the 
offences  which  want  of  education  occa- 
sioned ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  because  you  made  such  knowledge 
as  you  then  acquired,  the  vehicle,  as   you 
are  doing  now,  of  spreading  abroad  disaffec- 
tion against  Church  and  State,  and  of  dis 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  country." 

"  Because,  proud  parson,  when  the  people 
become  enlightened  by  education,  they  in- 
sist, and  will  insist  upon  their  rights,  and 
refuse  to  be  pressed  to  death  by  such  a 
bloated  mid  blood-sucking  incubus  as  your 
Established  Church." 

"If  this  be  true,   then,   upon  your  ovro 
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«liowiiig,  you  ought  to  be  favoral  )le  to  educa- 
tion ajiiong  the  people  ;  but  that,  we  know 
you  are  not.  You  have  no  schtiols  ;  and  you 
v.-ill  not  suffer  us,  who  are  wilhng,  to  educate 
them  for  you." 

"  Ceilamly  not,  we  have  no  notion  to  sit 
tamely  by  and  see  you,  and  sucli  as  you,  in- 
stil your  own  principles  into  our  Hocks.  But 
in  talking  of  education,  in  what  state,  let  me 
ask  you,  is  your  o^^•n  church  in  this  blessed 
year  of  1804  "^^ith  all  her  wealth  and  splen- 
dor at  herHjack?  I  tell  you,  sir,  in  every 
district  where  the  j^opulation  is  equal,  we 
can  show  two  Catholic  schools  for  your  one. 
When  you  impute  our  poverty,  sir,  as  a  re- 
luctance to  educate  our  people,  you  utter  a 
hbel  against  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land for  which  you  deserve  to  be  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  nailed  snugly  to  the 
pillory  afterwards." 

"  Nailed  snugly  to  the  pillory  !  I  never 
felt  myself  so  much  degraded  as  by  this  con- 
versation with  you." 

"  Sir,  the  Catholic  priesthood  have  alwaj's 
been  at  their  duty  at  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  sorrow,  and  death,  among  the  poor  and 
afflicted  ;  where  you,  who  live  by  their  hard 
and  slavish  labor,  have  never  been  known  to 
show  your  red  nose." 

"  Eed  nose — ha — ha — dear  me,  how  well 
bred,  how  admirably  accomplished,  and  how 
duely  polished.     Red  nose  !  " 

"Faith,  you  did  well  to  correct  me,  it  is 
only  a  mulberry.  Wasn't  your  Irish  Estab- 
lishment in  a  blessed  torpor — dying  like  a 
plethoiic  parson  after  his  venison  or  turtle, 
until  ould  Jack  "Wesley  roused  it  ?  Then, 
indeed,  when  you  saw  your  flocks  running  to 
bams  and  hedges  after  the  black  cap.s,  and 
the  high-cheeked  disciples  of  sanctity  and 
strong  dinners — you  yawned,  rubbed  your 
eyes,  stroked  your  dewlaps,  and  waddled  off 
to  light  in  your  own  defence  against  the 
long-winded  invaders  of  your  rounds  and 
sirloins.  Where  was  your  love  of  education 
before  that  shock,  niy  wox'thy  Bible  man? 
Faith,  I'm  peppering  you  ! " 

"  Sir,  if  I  could  have  anticipated  such  veiy 
vulgar  insolence,  I  would  have  taken  some 
other  way.  Why  obtrude  yoiu'self  thus  upon 
me  ?  I  trust  you  have  no  notion  of  personal 
violence  ?  " 

"Wesley  nudged  you." 

"  Nudged  us  I  I  do  not  understand  your 
slang  at  all,  my  good  sir.  Those  who  are 
taken  fi'om  the  ditch  to  the  college,  and  sent 
back  from  the  college  with  the  crust  of  their 
original  prejudices  hardened  upon  them,  are 
not  those  from  whom  educated  men  are  to 
expect  refinement  or  good  manners." 

"From  the  ditch!  We  are  taken  from 
dumble  Hfe,  proud  pai'son,  to  the  college  ; 


and  it  is  better  to  enter  college  from  ih< 
simplicity  of  humble  life,  than  to  eiitor  tlif 
church  with  the  rank  savor  of  fashionable 
profligacy  strong  upon  us.  Not  a  bad  prep- 
aration for  a  carnal  estabhshment,  where 
every  temptation  is  presented  to  glut  every 
passion." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  what  a  system  of  abomi- 
nation your  church  was  before  the  light  of 
,  the    Reformation     came    upon    her ;     and 
:  what  a  mockery  of  rehgion   she  is  to  this 
i  tlay." 

!  "  Whatever  I  may  forget,  I  cannot  but  rc- 
)  member  the  mockery  of  religion  pi-e.sented 
:  by  your  proud  and  bloated  Bishops  who  roll 
in  wealth,  indolence,  and  sensu:ility ;  rob- 
bing the  poor,  whil.it  they  themselves  go  to 
h— 1  worth  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  cannot 
forget  that  your  church  is  a  market  for  venal 
and  titled  slaves,  who  are  bought  by  the 
minister  of  the  day  to  uphold  his  party —that 
it  is  a  carcass  thrown  to  the  wolfish  sous  and 
brothei-s  of  the  English  and  Irish  aristocracy 
— and  that  its  bishops  and  dignitai'ies  ex- 
ceed in  i3ride,  violence  of  temper,  and  in.so- 
lence  of  deportment,  any  other  class  of  per> 
sons  in  society.  Sm-e  they  have  their  chap- 
lains to  pray  for  them — but  my  soul  to  glory 
— those  that  jjray  by  i)i'oxy  will  go  to  heaven 
by  prox}- — and  so  they  ought.  Eh — faith 
I'm  i^eiDperiug  you." 

"De  te  fabula  naiTatiu'.  Don't  you  live 
by  praying  for  others?  What  are  your 
masses  ?  " 

"Fabula,  why,  a  fibula  for  your  fabula, 
man  alive.  What  is  your  new  faugl^d  creed, 
but  a  fabula  from  the  beginning  ?  " 

"And  are  you  yourself  not  a  hireling  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ?  Do  you  not  make 
merchandise  of  the  crimes  and  ignorance  of 
your  people  ?  " 

"  Make  merchandise !  This  from  you  wiio 
take  away  a  tenth  part  of  the  iioor  man'.? 
labor  without  the  consciousness  of  even  pro- 
fessing his  creed  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ever  worship  the  Lord  aright,  or 
address  him  in  any  language  which  the  peo- 
j  pie  can  understand  ?  " 

I      "And  do  you  ever  seek  salvation  with  half 

the  zeal  displayed  when  you  lay  your  keen 

nostril  to  the  trail  of  a  fresh  benefice  or  a  fat 

I  mitre.     Do  you  not,  most  of  you,  think  more 

I  of  your  hounds  and  kennels,  than  you  do  of 

!  either  your  churches  or  your  flocks  ?  " 

I      Mr.  Lucre  at  length  pulled  up  his  horse 

I  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Father  IM'Cabe,  iu- 

!  quired  why  he  should  have  fastened   npoD 

I  him    in    so   offensive   a   manner ;    and   !Mr. 

I  M'Cabe  pulling  up  the  hack  we  spoke  of, 

[  fixed  a  pair  of  fiery  orbs  on  him  in  return, 

and  replied — 

I      "I  haven't  done  with  you  yet,  my  worth'? 
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parson.  You  needn't  scowl,  I  snv,  for  if  you 
had  as  many  clans  upon  you  as  there  are 
ai-ticles  in  your  creed,  I  wouldn't  be  prevent- 
ed from  bringing-  you  to  an  account  for  in- 
terfering Avith  my  flock." 

"Eude  and  wi-etched  man,  how?  " 

•'  By  attenii)ting  to  pervert  Darby  O'Drive, 
the  bailiff,  and  seduce  him  over  to  your  her- 
esies." 

"  I  would  bring  him  over  from  his  idolatry 
and  superstition.  But  why  do  you,  sir,  tam- 
per with  a  man — named — named — let  me 
see — Bob — Bob  Beatty,  I  think,  who  belongs 
to  my  congregation  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  I  wish  to  bring  him  over 
from  a  false  church  to  the  true  one." 

"It  appears  that  because  this  simple  per- 
son has  been  afHicted  with  epilepsy,  you  have 
attempted,  through  some  pious  juggling  or 
other,  to  effect  his  cure,  by  enjoining  him 
not  to  enter  a  chui-ch  door  or  eat  swine's 
flesh  dui-i)3ig  his  life.  Ai-e  yovi  not  ashamed, 
sir,  of  such  ungodly  frauds  as  this  ?  " 

"  Swine's  flesh  !  Call  it  bacon,  man  alive, 
like  a  man.  Yes,  and  I  tell  you  moreover, 
that  I  have  cured  him  —and  with  a  blessing 
shall  cure  him  better  still,  if  that  is  any  con- 
solation to  you.  From  being  a  piu-jile 
Orangeman,  I  have  him  now  hard  at  work 
every  day  at  his  Fadderheen  Parlha.  But  I 
now  caution  you  not  to  unsettle  the  relig- 
ious principles  of  Darby  O'Drive,  tlie  bail- 
iff." 

"  WTiy,  sir,  the  man  has  no  religious 
opinion,  nor  ever  had ;  thanks  to  Mr. 
M'Cabe." 

"  And  I'm  bound  to  say,  that  such  a  thick- 
headed villian  in  religious  matters  as  Bob 
Beatty  I  never  met.  God  knows  I  had~a 
sore  handful  of  him.  So,  now  remember 
my  caution,  and  good  bye  to  you  ;  I  think 
you'll  know  me  again  when  you  meet 
me." 

Lucre  gave  him  a  haughtj^  scowl  ere  the 
priest  turned  off  a  bridle  road,  but  made  no 
other  reply — not  even  by  incHning  his  head 
to  him  ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should. 

Such  is  the  anxiet}'  to  snap  up  a  convert  in 
Ii-eland,  it  matters  not  from  what  church  or 
to  what  church,  that  ^Ir.  Lucre  lost  no  time 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  honest  Darby 
to  the  office  of  Castle  Cumber  Deputy  Goaler 
— an  appointment  to  which  both  M'Clutchy 
and  M'SHme  strongly  recommended  him, 
not  ceiiainly  from  an  excess  of  affection 
towai'ds  that  simple  and  worthy  man,  but 
fi-om  a  misgiving  that  an  important  portion 
of  a  certain  cpiTCspondence  in  the  shape  of 
two  letters  was  in  his  possession,  and  that  so 
far  they  were  px-udent  in  declining  to  pi'ovoke 
bib  enmity. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Cnstlf  Cumber  GrnndJury  Room — A  Conscientious 
Jldiigman —  Way  to  a  Glebe  House  of  More  Im- 
jwrtance  than  the  Wny  to  Jleacen — Irish  Method 
of  Dispensing  Justice — Short  Debute  on  the  Sj)y 
System —  Gencalorjical  Memoranda — Patriotic  Pre- 
sentments— A  liiverless  Bridge, 

We  pass  now,  however,  to  the  Grand  Juiy 
Boom  of  the  county,  and  tnily  as  a  subordi- 
nate tribunal  for  aiding  the  administration 
of  justice,  it  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  one  of  the  most  anomalous  exhibitions 
that  covdd  be  witnessed.  It  was  a  long  room, 
about  thirty-six  or  forty  feet  in  length,  by 
thirty,  with  a  fire-place  at  each  end,  and  one 
or  two  at  the  sides.  x\.bove  the  chimney- 
piece  was  an  oil  painting  of  William  the 
Third,  together  with  a  small  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  same  prince,  and  another 
of  George  the  Third.  There  were  some 
other  portraits  of  past  and  present  jurors, 
presented  by  themselves  or  their  fi-iends. 
But  there  was  certainly  one  which  we  cannot 
omit,  althougli  by  whom  presented,  or  on 
what  occasioii,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  in- 
form the  reader.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
it  must  have  been  placed  there  by  some  sati- 
rical wag,  who  wished  to  ridicule  the  extent 
to  which  mere  royalty  was  carried  in  those 
days,  and  the  Avarmth  of  admiration  with 
which  its  most  besotted  manifestations  were 
received.  The  picture  in  question  was  the 
portrait  of  a  pious  hangman,  who  Avas  too 
conscientious  to  hang  any  one  but  a  Papist. 
They  called  him  Jei-ry  Giles ;  a  little  squat 
feUow,  with  a  f:ice  like  a  triangle,  a  broken 
nose,  and  a  pair  of  misplaced  or  ill-matched 
eye-brows,  one  of  them  being  nearly  an  inch 
higher  up  the  forehead  than  the  other. 
Jerry,  it  seems,  had  his  own  oj^inions,  one  of 
which  was,  that  there  existed  no  law  in  the 
constitution  for  hanging  a  Protestant.  He 
said  that  if  he  were  to  hang  a  Protestant 
felon,  he  would  be  forced  to  consider  it  in 
his  conscience  only  another  name  for  suicnde  ; 
and  that,  -with  a  blessing,  he  would  string 
up  none  but  such  Adle  wretches  as  were  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently not  entitled  to  any  political  grace  or 
salvation  wliatever.  And,  indeed,  uj^on  the 
piinciples  of  the  day,  the  portrait  of  Jeny 
was  nearly  as  well  entitled  to  be  hring 
among  the  grand  jurors  as  that  of  any  one 
there. 

Seated  about  a  long  table,  covered  with 
gTeen  baize,  Avere  a  number  of  men,  with 
papers  befoi-e  them  ;  Avhilst  groitped  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room  Avere  the  younger 
pei'sons,  amusing  thems-^h'es  by  tlie  acci- 
dents of  the  last  meet— it  t  happened  to  be 
the  hunting  season — or  tb   last  duel,  or  the 
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last  female  victim  to  tlie  coiTuj)tion  and  pro- 
fligacy of  some  of  those  fi'om  wliom  tlio 
peojole  were  to  expect  justice,  and  their 
famihes  protection.  Others  were  whisthug* 
or  himiming  some  favorite  air ;  and  one  of 
;  them,  a  poet,  was  reading  a  squib  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  election. 

"Deaker,  come  here,"  said  the  Foreman, 
"  you  are  up  to  cvcr^lhing.  Here  is  Lucre, 
the  parson,  wants  to  have  a  presentment  for 
a  new  line  of  road  i-unning  through  his 
glebe,  or  to  his  glebe — for  I  suppose  it  is 
the  same  thing." 

"Well,"  reijlied  Deaker,  "and  let  him 
have  it.  Isn't  he  as  well  entitled  to  a  job  as 
any  of  us  ?  What  the  devil — why  not  put  a 
few  feathers  in  his  nest,  man  ?  The  county 
has  a  broad  back." 

"His  nest  is  better  feathered  than  he 
deserves.  He  has  two  enormous  livings,  a 
good  private  fortune,  and  now,  indeed,  he 
must  come  to  saddle  himself  uj^on  the 
county  in  the  shape  of  a  job." 

"  He  has  rendered  good  service,  Mr.  Hart- 
ley," replied  another  of  them  ;  "  good  service 
to  the  government,  sir,  witji  every  respect 
for  youi"  wonderful  liberality  and  honesty." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  asked  Hartley, 
sternly  ;  "do  you  throw  out  any  imputation 
against  mj'  honor  or  my  honesty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no — by  no  means  ;  I  ha\e  no 
relish  at  all  for  yoiu*  cold  lead,  Mr.  Hartley 
— only  that  I  don't  think  you  stand  the  best 
chance  in  the  world  of  being  returned  for 
Castle  Cumber,  sir — that  is  all." 

"  Hartley,"  asked  another,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  "is  it  ti-ue  that  your  cousin,  on 
bringing  a  message  to  young  Phil  M'Clutchy, 
pulled  his  nose,  and  kicked  him  a  posteriore 
round  the  room  ?  " 

"Ask  his  father,  Dick,"  said  Hartley, 
smiling  ;  "  I  h^ve  heard  he  was  j^resent,  and, 
of  course,  he  knows  best.'' 

"I  say.  Vulture,"  inquired  the  other,  "is 
it  true  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  retm-ned  old  Deaker,  "  as  true  as 
the  nose  on  yoiu-  face.  That  i^i'ecious  Phil 
was  a  cowardly  whelp  all  his  life— so  was 
his  father.  D — n  3'ou,  sirra  ;  where  did  j^ou 
get  your  cowardice  ?  I'm  sure  it  was  not 
from  me  ;  that  is  if  you  be  mine,  which  is 
a  rather  problematical  circumstance  ;  for  I 
take  it  you  are  as  likely  to  be  the  descent  of 
some  rascally  tiu'nkey  or  hatchraan,  and  be 
hanged  to  you,  as  mine." 

"Is  it  true,  Val,"  persisted  the  former 
querist,  "  that  yoimg  Hartley  pulled  Phil's 
nose  ?  " 

"We  have  come  here  for  other  purposes,. 
Dick,"  said  Val.  "  Certainly  Phil  did  not 
wish  to  strike  the  young  man  in  his  own 
house,  and  haci  more  sense  than  to  \dolate 


the  peace  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
and  tliat  magistrate  his  own  father," 

"How  the  devil  did  he  put  his  comethcr 
on  MLoughliu's  pretty  daughter,  Val?" 
asked  another  from  a  different  part  of  the 
room. 

"That,"  said  Deaker,  "is  the  only  spirited 
thhig  I  ever  knew  him  to  manage.  Is  it 
true,  Val,  that  he  was  foimd  in  her  bed- 
room ?  " 

"  It  is  certainly  true,"  rei)lied  Val,  with  a 
smile  of  peculiar  meaning  ;  "  and  with  her 
own  consent  too." 

"  That^s  false,  Val,"  replied  Hartley  ;  "  and 
you  know  it.  That  he  was  in  her  room  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  is  true  ;  but  that  he 
was  there  for  any  purjwse  j^rejudicial  to  her 
honor,  tluit  is,  with  her  own  consent,  is 
false.  The  whole  thing  was  a  cowardly 
trick  on  the  part  of  your  son,  concocted  by 
the  aid  of  old  Poll  Doolin,  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  the  girl's  rejjutation." 

"Ay,"  said  old  Deaker,  "I  dare  say  you 
are  right,  Hartley,  if  Poll  Doohn  was  in  it ; 
but,  d — n  her,  she's  dangerous,  even  at  a 
distance,  if  all  that's  said  of  her  be  true.  I 
say,  Sj^avin  " — this  was  a  nickname  given  to 
the  Foreman,  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
halt  or  lameness  for  which  he  was  remarka- 
ble— "are  we  not  to  find  bills  for  something 
against  Harman,  who  is  about  to  be  mariied 
to  that  wench." 

"  What,"  said  Hartley,  laughing,  "  is  it  on 
that  account  ?  I  think  if  you  said  so  Deaker, 
you'd  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth." 

"  He  murdered  one  of  my  fellows,"  said 
M'Clutchy,  "  one  of  the  staunchest  Pi'otes- 
tants  and  loyalest  men  that  ever  was  in  the 
country  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  did  it  in 
cold  blood." 

"You  were  not  present,"  said  Hartley, 
"and  consequently  have  no  right  to  attempt 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury  against 
him." 

"  We  shaU  find  the  bills  for  all  that,"  said 
Sjiavin,  "  the  interference  of  such  fellows  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  must  be  put  a 
stop  to." 

"  You  are  right,  Spavin,"  said  Sir  William; 
"  if  we  can't  hang  him,  let  us  send  him 
across.  He  had  no  business  to  touch  tlie 
hair  of  a  blood-hound's  head.  Gad,  Hart- 
ley, this  is  pretty  justice,  isn't  it  ?  why  didn't 
the  disloyal  rascal  stand  and  let  himself  bo 
shot  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, rather  than  molest  a  blood-hound. 
I  tell  you,  my  good  friends,  that  this  method 
of  managing  things  will  bring  about  its  own 
remedy  yet." 

"  Oh,  Sir  William,  you  and  Hartley  woiud 
run  well  in  a  chaise  together — both  always 
for  the  rebels." 
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"  Whom  do  you  ciiU  the  rebels  ?  " 

"Why  the  Papists,  to  be  sui-e." 

"  No  more  rebels,  Moore,  tliau  you  are," 
replied  Hai'tley — ''I  ilud  a  Papist  as  goo  1  as 
anotlier  uiau,  if  lie's  as  well  aud  as  fairly 
treated." 

"L'wiu,"  said  a  lai-ge  gouty  man,  wliose 
legs  were  Avrapped  in  flannel,  "  of  course 
you've  heard  of  Sir  "William's  method  of 
dispensing  justice.     "Will  that  too,  sir,  lind 

its  own  remedy — eh  ?  ha,  ha,   ha  ;    d e, 

it's  the  most  novel  thing  going." 

"  No — how  is  it,  Anderson?" 

""Why,  if  two  neighbors  chance  to  fall 
out,  or  have  a  quai'rel,  and  if  it  happens 
also  that  they  come  to  take  the  law  of  one 
another,  as  they  call  it,  what  does  the  worthy 
baronet  do,  do  you  imagine  V  '  "Well,  my 
good  fellow,' proceeds  our  justice,  'you  want 
to  take  the  law  of  this  man  ? ' 

'•' '  Yes,  yom'  honor.' 

"  '  A:id  you  want  to  take  the  law  of  him,' 
addressing  the  other. 

"  'I  do,  the  rascal.' 

" '  Very  well,  my  good  friends,  if  you 
wish  to  get  law  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
shop  for  it — we  deal  in  nothing  but  justice 
here :  so  if  you  j)refer  justice  to  law,  you 
shall  have  it.' 

"  '  Whichever  your  honor  thinks  is  best 
(or  us.' 

"  '  "Very  well,  then  ;  are  you  able  to  fight 
this  man  ? ' 

"  '  Ha,  ha,  is  it  there  you  are,  Su-  "V^^illiam  ? ' 
says  the  fellow,  brightening,  *  able  is  it !  ay, 
and  wiUing  too.' 

"  'And,'  says  the  baronet,  addressing  the 
other  again,  '  are  you  a  match  for  him,  do 
you  think  ? ' 

"  '  Say  no  more,  Sir  "V\^iUiam  ;  only  it  was 
surely  the  Lord  put  the  words  into  your 
mouth.' 

"  '  But,'  proceeds  Sir  "W.,  '  mark  me,  if  3'ou 
don't  both  abide  by  this  battle — if  either  of 
you,  no  matter  which  is  beaten,  shall  attempt 
to  get  law  elsewhere,  upon  my  honor  aud  soul, 
I  will  prosecute  you  both.'  The  justice  being 
well  furnished  with  a  sheaf  of  cudgels  for  the 
pui-pose,  selects  one  for  each,  brings  them 
quietly  to  the  stable  yard  where  he  lets  them 
light  it  out,  each  having  first  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  abide  the  result." 

"Is  that  tiaie,  baronet?" 

"  Perfectly  true,"  replied  Sir  "William  ; 
'■'  but  I  fear  that  like  some  of  your  wise  and 
impartial  proceedings  here,  it  will  soon  work 
its  own  cure.  The  business  lias  increased 
so  damnablj' — this  dispensation  of  justice  I 
mean — on  my  hands,  that  my  stable  yard 
resembles  a  fives  court  rather  than  anything 
else  I  know.  The  method  harmonizes  with 
tlieir  habits  so  beautifully,  that  if  there  is  an 


angiy  word  between  them  it  is  only  '  d — n 
you,  are  you  for  Sir  W.  ? '  '  Yes,  you  villdn, 
step  out.'  They  accordingly  come,  and  as 
they  touch  their  hats,  I  ask,  well,  my  good 
fellows,  Avliat  do  you  want  now  ?  '  Not  law, 
Sir  "William,  but  justice — the  cudgels,  plase 
your  honox-.'  In  the  beginning  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  them  relate  the  cause  of 
quarrel  first,  and  then  fight  it  out  afterwards, 
but  experience  soon  taught  me  that  all  this 
was  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Li  genei'al  now, 
I  pass  all  that  by  ;  the  comj^lainants  have 
their  comfortable  fight,  as  they  sa}',  and  go 
home  pei'fectly  satisfied." 

"Here,  you  secretary,  what  the  devil  are 

you  at  there  ?     Why  d e,  it  wasn't  to  toss 

half  crowns  with  that  rascal  of  a  treasurer 
you  came  here,  sir  ;  let  us  get  through  the 
business,  and  then  you  may  both  toss  off  to 
the  devil,  where  you'll  go  at  last." 

"Why,"  said  the  secretary,  "I  placed  the 
papers  all  arranged  in  proper  order  before 
you." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  suppose  you  did  ;  but  who  the 
devil  cau  keep  anything  or  anybody  in  order, 
in  such  a  Babei  as  this  ?  Beevor,  I'll  thank 
j-ou  to  postpone  the  singing  of  your  squib 
for  the  election  ;  or  take  to  the  street  when 
our  business  is  over,  and  give  it  to  the 
crowd." 

"  You  be  d d.  Spavin,"  replied  Beevor ; 

"I'll  finish  it,  if  the  devil  was  at  the  back 
door." 

"Darcy,"said  Deaker,  addressing  a  thin, 
red-faced  man  beside  him,  "  I  saw  a  pretty 
bit  of  goods  in  Castle  Cumber  market  on 
Thui'sday." 

"Why,  Deaker,"  replied  the  other,  "is it 
possible  that  with  one  foot  aud  more  than 
half  yoiu-  body  in  the  grave,  and  your  shadow 
in  h — 1,  you  sinner,  you  have  not  yet  given 
up  your  profligacy." 

"  Eat,  diink,  and  be  merrj^  Tom,  for  to- 
morrow we  die  ;  but  about  this  pretty  bit  of 
goods — I  tried  to  price  her,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  ;  and  when  I  pressed  hard,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  little  tit,  but  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  old  Priest  Roche,  aud  told 
him  I  had  insulted  her." 

"  Who  is  she,  Deaker?  "  inquired  a  young 
fellow  with  a  good  deal  of  libertine  interest. 

"Ah,  Bob,"  replied  Deaker,  laughing; 
"  there  you  are,  one  of  the  holy  triad.  Here, 
Baronet— did  you  ever  hear  what  Mail  Jolly- 
block,  their  father,  the  drinking  parson  of 
Mount  Carnal,  as  some  one  chi-istened  his 
residence,  said  of  his  tliree  sons  ? — and  that 
chap  there's  one  of  tliem." 

"•  No  ;  let  us  hear  it." 

"  '  Dan,'  said  the  father,  speaking  of  the 
eldest,  '  would  eat  tlie  devil  ;  Jack,'  the 
second,  '  would  drink  the  devil  ;  and  Bob,' 
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this  chap  here,  '  would  botli  eat  and  drink 
him,  in  the  first  place,  and  outwit  him  after- 
wards.' That's  Bob,  the  youngest — he  there 
with  a  hp  hke  a  dropsical  sausage.  He  has 
sent  him  here  to  pick  up  a  httle  honesty, 
and  much  loyalty." 

"And  a  gi-eat  deal  of  morality,"  rephed 
Bob,  laughing,  "fi-om  Deaker  the  vii-tuous." 

"  No,  no,"  rephed  Deaker ;  "  you  need  never 
leave  your  Reverend  father's  wing  for  that." 

"  Deaker,  do  you  fleece  the  poor  as  much 
as  ever?"  replied  Bob.  "Ah,  you  are 
another  sweet  Agent,  as  times  go.  Do  you 
touch  them  at  the  renewals  as  usual  ?  " 

"Egad,  Bob,  I  was  very  good  at  that ;  but 
there's  an  unmatrinionial  son  of  mine,  Val 
the  Vulture,  there,  and  d — me,  when  I  look 
back  upon  my  life,  and  compare  it  with  his, 
it's  enough  to  make  me  repent  of  my  hiiman- 
ity,  to  think  of  the  opportunities  I  •  have 
neglected." 

"  Gentlemen,"  observed  Hartley,  "  it  strikes 
me,  no  matter  what  the  multipheity  of  other 
vuiues  we  possess,  there  is  somehow  nothing 
like  a  superabundance  of  shame  among  us  ; 
we  appear  to  glory  in  ovoc  \'ices." 

"  AMiy  confound  it,  Hai-tl^y,"  rephed 
Deaker,  "  where's  the  use  of  assuming  what 
we  do   not  and  cannot  feel  ?      Would  you 

have  me  preach  honesty,  Avho  am  as  d d 

a  rogue  as  there  is  here  ?  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  that  whelp  of  mine,  I  beheve 
the  gi'eatest— but  that  fellow's  my  master." 

"  Nobody  can  quarrel  with  your  candor,  ! 
Deaker,  because  it's  all  at  your  ovnx  expense,"^  I 
said  the  treasurer.  I 

"  Egad,  and  here  it  is  at  yours,  Gilbume  ; 
with  the  exception  always  of  myseK  and  n:!y  | 
son,  you  ai'e  the  deepest  rogue  here — and  I 
am   very   much  afraid  that  your  securities  I 
■vNoll  be  of  my  opinion  vvhen  it  is  too  late."  ! 
He  laughed  heartily  at  this ;  and  then,  as 
usual,  took  to  whistling  his  favorite  time  of 
the  Boyne  Water. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  there  was 
among  them  an  open,  haixly  scorn  not  only  ' 
of  all  shame,  but  of  the  very  forms  of  com- 
mon decency  and  self-respect.  The  feelings, 
the  habits,  the  practices,  the  distribution  of 
jobs  and  of  jobbings,  the  exercise  of  petty 
authority,  pariy  spirit,  and  personal  resent- 
ment, all  went  the  same  way,  and  took  the 
same  bent ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
Avas  in  this  httle  assembly  of  village  tjTants, 
no  such  thing  as  an  opposition — for  three  or 
four  were  nothing — no  balance  of  feeling — 
no  dirision  of  opinion — and  consequently  no 
check  upon  the  double  profligacy  of  practice 
and  principle,  which  went  forwai'd  \inder 
circiimstances  where  there  existed  a  com- 
plete sense  of  security,  and  an  utter  absence 
of  all  responsibility. 

■^OL.  II.— 19' 


"  Gentlemen,  we  are  losing  a  great  deal  of 
time  unnecessarily,"  obsei-\-ed  Al'Clutchy, 
"letusfii-st  get  through  the  business,  and 
aftei-wards  we  will  be  more  at  leisiire  for  this 
trifling.  The  bills  for  Harman  are  not  yet 
found." 

"Not  found,"  rephed  Spavin,  "why  how 
soft  you  ai-e,  Val." 

"Why  they  are  not,"  reiterated  Val 

"And  why  ai-e  they  not?" 

"Ask  CounseUor  Browbeater,  the  hard- 
faced  baiTister,  that  has  the  right  of  Black 
Trot  in  the  Castle,  and  he  will  teU  you." 

"We  all  kiiow  that  very  well,  Val,  no 
thanks  to  your  squeamishness,"  obsei-^-ed 
Deaker  ;  "  the  tiaith  is,  he  did  not  wish  to 
let  him  oiit  for  a  reason  he  has,"  he  added, 
mnking  at  the  rest. 

"Let  us  hear  the  calendar,"  said  Hartley, 
"and  get  through  the  business  as  quickly  as 
we  can,  secretary-. " 

"Is  that  Browbeater,"  asked  Sir  Wilham, 
"who  was  engaged  in  the  sjdv  system  a  httle 

before  I  retimied  fi-om  England— a  d d 

scandalous  transaction." 

"  The  spy  system,  Su-  Wilham,  is  a  very 
useful  one  to  government,"  rephed  Val,  "  and 
they  would  be  devilish  fooLs  if  they  did  not 
encourage  it." 

"  That  may  be  yoiu-  opinion,  !Mi-.  ]M'Clut- 
chy,"  said  Sir  Wilham,  "and  youi*  practice, 
for  aught  I  know ;  but,  peimit  me  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  the  camion  of  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  honor,  nor  of  any  honest  man,  how- 
ever humble." 

"I  perfectly  agree  ^rith  you,  Su-  Wilham," 
said  Hartley,  "and  I  despise  the  govern- 
ment which  can  stoop  to  such  discreditable 
treachery,  for  it  is  nothing  else.  The  govern- 
ment that  could  adopt  such  a  tool  as  this 
Browbeater,  would  not  scniple  to  riolate  the 
sanctity  either  of  private  life  or  pubhc  con- 
fidence, if  it  suited  then-  interest — nay,  I 
question  whether  they  would  not  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  itseK,  and  open  the  veiy  lettei-s  in 
the  post-office,  which  ai'e  placed  there  under 
the  sacred  seal  of  pubhc  faith.  However, 
never  mind  ;  proceed  -vrith  the  calendar." 

"  Here  is  the  case  of  some  of  your  A\Teckers, 
iM'Clutchy,  charged  here  ydih.  illegaUy,  ma- 
hciously,  and  violently  pulling  doA\-n  several 
houses  in  the  tillage  of  Crockaniska — as- 
saulting and  maltreating  the  unoffending  in- 
habitants." 

"  Halt  there  a  moment,"  said  Val ;  "  rebels, 
eveiy  man  of  the  said  inhabitants,  which  I 
can  prove.  My  men,  who  are  remarkable 
for  theu'  Protestantism  and  loyalty,  went 
upon  private  infonnation — " 

"  ]More  of  the  spy  system,"  said  Hartley, 
smiling. 

"  iMi\  Hartley,  you  may  smile,  but  ti-uth  i» 
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tiTitli,"  replied  Val ;  "  we  Lad  private  infor- 
matiou  that  they  had  arms  aud  rebellious 
papers,  aud  the  latter  we  have  got  under  the 
thatch  of  theii-  cabins." 

"Private  information! — still. more  of  the 
spy  system,"  repeated  Hai-tley,  smihnj^f  again. 

"But  not  the  anns?"  asked  Sii*  WiUiam. 

"  No,  Sir  William,  not  the  ai-ms ;  the 
rebels  were  too  qviiek  for  us  there." 

"Then,  they  expected  you  it  seems,"  ob- 
served Hai'tley ;  "  and,  if  so,  when  taking 
away  the  ai-ms,  I  am  anxious  to  know  why 
they  should  have  been  such  fools  as  to  leave 
the  papers  behind  them." 

"I  am  not  here  to  account  for  their  con- 
duct, sir-,"  replied  Yal,  "but  to  state  the 
facts  as  they  occuiTcd — they  may,  for  in- 
stance, not  have  had  time  to  brmg  them.  It 
is  not  a  month,  for  instance,  since  my  fellows 
in  Still  hunting  —  and  talking  of  that,  JNIi-. 
Hartley,  will  you  allow  me  to  send  you  a 
eouple  of  kegs  of  such  stuff  as  is  not  to  be 
had  on  every  hill  head  ;  I  offer  it  fi-om  pure 
good  "will,  for  I  really  regret  that  there 
should  be  any  want  of  cordiality  between 
our  families." 

"  Oiu"  famihes,"  asked  Hartley,  with  a  look 
of  suiprise  and  indignation,  "our  famihes, 
sir !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  damn  it.  Hartley,  don't  explode  ;  I 
mean  nothing  offensive  between  us — then, 
di'opping  the  families,"  said  Val,  fa^vningly, 
for  he  saw  the  other's  nostril  begin  to  dilate — 

"And,  you  cowardly  hound,  why  should 
you  di'op  the  families,"  inquired  Deaker, 
taking  fire  ;  "do  you  forget,  sin-a,  who  your 
father  was  ?  " 

"And  do  you  forget,  siiTa,"  resumed 
Hartley,  "who  yoiu*  mother  is?" 

"  Damn  it,"  rephed  Val,  still  with  fawning 
good-humor,  "how  am  I  accountable  for 
then-  conduct  before  I  had  existence?  I 
neither  made  them  as  they  were,  nor  as  they 
are." 

"  Then  have  the  modesty,"  said  Hartley, 
"  to  forbear  any  allusion  to  them,  especially 
in  the  way  of  comj)arison." 

"For  one  of  them,  Hartley,  I  reply,"  said 
Deaker,  "  that  he  is  of  a  better  family  than 
yourself ;  and  don't  unagine,  my  worthy 
fellow,  that  however  you  may  browbeat 
others,  you  wiM  be  permitted  to  bully  or 
browbeat  me.  I  say,  sir,  there  is  better 
blood  in  my  veins  than  ever  ran  through 
yoiu's." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  bullying  or  brow- 
beating any  man  here,"  rei^lied  Hartley, 
"  much  less  one  whose  age  and  \di-tues  must 
prevent  him — " 

"  Not  from  meeting  you  hke  a  man,"  said 
Deaker ;  "  old  as  I  am,  I  can  yet  stand  my 
ground,  or  if  not,  d — n  me,  I  can  tie  a  stake 


to  my  bottom,  and  you  may  take  that  as  a 
jjroof  that  I  won't  run  away." 

"  Nobody  suspects  you  for  that,"  said  the 
other.  "Out  of  the  long  catalogue  of  hu- 
man virtues,  coui-age  is  the  only  one  left 
you,  or  indeed,  you  ever  had — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  shameless  and  diabolical 
honesty  of  glorying  in  yom-  own  vices." 

"Why,  Hartley,"  rephed  Deaker,  "you 
forget  thai;  you  had  more  -vices,  and  ham- 
mers, too,  in  your  family,  and  more  brass, 
than  ever  I  or  mine  could  boast  of.  If  the 
memory  of  that  successful  old  tinker,  your 
grandfather,  had  not  passed  out  of  your 
mind,  you  would  make  no  allusion  to  vices 
or  screws,  and  take  care,  my  good  hot- 
brained  young  fellow,  that  you  don't  die  in 
yoiu"  family  trade,  and  come  to  the  pully  yet." 

Hartley,  who  was  hasty,  but  exceedingly 
good-natured,  although  certainly  a  noted 
duehst,  now  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
as  did  most  of  the  rest. 

"  Deaker,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  use  in 
being  angr}^  with  you,  nor  in  being  ashamed 
that  my  fortune  was  created  by  industry'  and 
honesty,  for  both  of  which  virtues  I  have 
reason  heartily  to  thank  my  good  old  gi-and- 
father,  the  hardware  man,  as  you  have  for 
thanking  the  sire  of  your  father,  the  worthy 
tailor,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
one  of  Peg  Nicholson's  knights,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

The  laughter  now  became  general  and  ex- 
cessive ;  but  not  one  of  them  enjoyed,  or 
seemed  at  least,  to  enjov"  it  with  more  good- 
humor  than  Val ;  who,  indeed,  was  never 
known  to  exhibit  any  want  of  temjjer  to  his 
equals  during  his  life. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  ha,  ha,  ha !  now  that 
that  breeze  has  blown  over — about  the  poteen, 
Hartley?" 

"  Thanks,  Val ;  but  no  poteen,  if  youi^lease." 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Val,  "  to  resume 
business  ;  I  was  alluding  to  the  seizure  of  a 
Still  about  a  mouth  ago  near  Drum  Dhu, 
w^here  the  parties  just  had  time  to  secvu'e 
the  Still  itself,  but  were  forced  to  leave  the 
head  and  worm  behind  them  ;  now,  that  I 
give  as  a  fair  illustration  of  our  getting  the- 
papers,  and  missing  the  arms.  Besides," 
said  he,  in  a  wheedhng  and  confidential  tone, 
addressed  to  a  clique  of  his  fiiends,  the  job- 
bers, whom  he  joined  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  I'oom,  "  you  are  all  aware  that  my  fellows 
are  staunch  Orangemen,  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  government  itself  feels,  for  I  have 
reason  to  know  it,  that  it  is  neither  politic  or 
prudent  to  check  the  spirit  which  is  now 
abroad  among  them  ;  so  far  from  that,  I  can 
teU  you  it  is  expected  that  we  should  stimu- 
late and  increase  it,  until  the  times  change. 
The  bills  against  these  men  must,  therefore, 
be  thrown  out." 
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"  111  agree  to  that,"  said  a  leading  man  of 
his  own  party,  "only  on  one  condition. 
There  are  thi-ee  of  my  own  tenants,  Papists 
to  be  sm-e,  in  for  distilling  poteen.  Now,  we 
must  have  them  out,  Val,  for  one  good  turn 
deserves  another." 

"  But  why  ?  "  inquired  Val  and  his  friends. 

"Wiij',  simply,  because  the  poor  fellows 
were  distilling  for  myself,"  he  replied  ;  "all 
the  apparatus  were  mine,  and  I  can't  think 
of  allowing  them  id  be  transported  for  my 
own  act." 

"  Y&qf  weU,  then ;  a  bargain  be  it,"  said 
Val,  "  so  out  they  go." 

Whilst  every  man  was  thus  working,  either 
for  his  fi'ieuds  or  against  his  enemies,  or  not 
unfi'equently  both.  Hartley,  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  felt  always  anxious  to  do  as  much  good 
as  he  could,  addressed  Sir  "WiUiam  : 

"Have  you  no  fi-iends  in  difficulty.  Sir 
WiUiam,  or  who  requii-e  your  advocacy  now  ? 
I  see  the  jobbers  are  hard  at  work.  Some 
working  heaven  and  earth  to  wreak  the  ven- 
geance of  law  upon  their  enemies  ;  others 
quite  as  anxious  to  turn  aside  justice  fi*om 
their  fiiends." 

"Eh!  what's  that!"  said  Sir  WiUiam, 
starting  up  ;  "come.  Hartley,  you  are  right ; 
there  are  ioxa'  of  my  tenants  in  for  a  fray — 
the  M'Cafii-eys,  and  the  poor  devils  stand  no 
chance  with  such  a  jury  as  they  wiU  have.  I 
hear  them  named  below  there — so  let  us 
join  the  jobbers  as  you  say,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  the  BiUs  thrown  out." 

"  Very  weU,"  said  Val,  as  they  approached 
him,  "the  M'Ca&eys  go  to  trial." 

"  Sir  WiUiam,  excuse  me,"  said  Hartley  ; 
"  wiU  you  allow  me  to  interfere,  in  the  first 
instance  ?  " 

"  My  dear  feUow,  certainly,  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  shaU  aid  you  as  far  as  I  can." 

"  Val,"  said  Haiiiley,  in  that  kind  of  famihar 
tone  which  he  knew  would  go  far  with  such 
a  man  as  M'Clutchy,  and  which  was  in  such 
accordance  with  his  own  natural  good-humor 
— "Val,  my  good  feUow,  and  the  best  man 
of  business  here,  by  the  Avay,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poteen  affaii-,  I  want  you  to  stand  my 
friend  and  also  Sir  WiUiam's  here." 

"  How  is  that.  Hartley  ?  " 

"  There  are  four  men  in  fi'om  the  Mountain 
Bar,  named  M'Caffrey.  Now  we  want  to 
have  the  BiUs  against  them  ignored ;  and 
simply  for  a  plain  reason — at  this  season  of 
the  year  any  lengthy  imprisonment  would 
niin  them.  It  was  a  faction  fight  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
feeling  of  a  religious  or  JDarty  nature  in  it. 
Am  I  not  right,  Sir  WiUiam  ?  " 

"Perfectly;  the  thing  took  place  during 
my  absence  in  England  for  the  last  few 
months.     Had  I  been  at  home,  the  matter 


would  have  been  peaceably  decider^  In  my 
own  stable-yard." 

"Yes,"  observed  Val,  "but  ifc  aj^peara 
there  was  a  man's  life  in  danger." 

"  Yes,  but,  sir,  his  life  is  now  out  of  dan* 
ger." 

"  WeU,  but  does  not  this,"  rejomed  Val  in 
his  most  serious  mood,  "  look  very  like  ob- 
structing  the  course  of  justice  ?  " 

"Why,  you  d— d  scoimdi'el,"  said  the 
Baronet,  "what,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  is  done  at  every  assizes  where  matters 
connected  with  religion  or  pohtics  are  con- 
cerned, that  ought  not  to  be  caUed  obstruct- 
ing the  course  of  justice  ?  " 

"We  shaU  retui-n  tnie  BiUs,  Sir  WUUam  ; 
and  that  is  the  only  reply  I  have  to  make, 
except  to  thank  you  for  yom-  courtesy." 

"Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  said  Hartley,  "I  know 
your  good  sense  and  forbearance,  both  of 
which  are  so  creditable  to  you.  These  poor 
feUows  will  be  ruined,  for  both  you  and  I 
know  what  kind  of  jui-y  that  is  to  tiy  them." 

"  An  honest  jury,  Mr.  Hartley,"  said  Mr. 
M'Clutch}',  who  was  now  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  of  his  jjower — "an  honest  jmy,  Mr. 
Hartley." 

"I  give  you  leave  to  say  so,  Val ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  I  wUl  accept  one  favor  from 
you,  if  you  grant  me  two." 

"  How  is  that  sir  ?  "  asked  Val. 

"Send  me  thatj)oteen  you  sj)oke  of,  and 
ignore  the  BiUs  against  these  M'Cafli-eys." 

"  No,  sir,"  rei^Ued  Val,  looking  with  his 
own  peculiar  beetle-browed  smile  at  Sir  Wil- 
Ham,  "  I  shaU  not ;  for  by  G — ,  we  wiU  find 
tx'ue  BiUs  against  the  four  M'Caffi-eys.  We 
might  do  something  for  humanity,  Mr.  Hart- 
ley ;  but  w^e  are  not  to  be  made  fools  of  be- 
fore our  own  faces." 

"I  do  not  undei'stand  you,"  rejilied  Hart- 
ley. 

"He  is  nothing  but  a  scoundrel,  as  I 
said,"  returned  Sii'  WiUiam — "that  is  aU  ;  a 
low-born  scoundrel ;  and  it  i^  a  disgrace  to 
see  such  a  feUow's  name  uj)on  any  Grand 
Jury  Hst." 

"Hartley,"  replied  Spa\iu,  "we  do  not 
wish  to  refuse  either  Sir  WiUiam  or  you  such 
a  matter  as  this  ;  but  the  fact  is,  M'Clutchy 
is  right.  This  is  at  bottom  a  pai-ty  matter— 
a  pohtical  matter,  and  you  know  it  is." 

"  No,  su' ;  on  my  own  part  and  on  Sir 
WiUiam's  I  disclaim  any  such  knowledge. " 

"You  know.  Hartley,  you  are  canvassing 
the  county." 

"  Yes,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  these 
men  or  theii*  affairs  ?  " 

"  What — why  you  know  that  if  we  ignore 
the  BiUs  against  them,  they  wiU  be  out  and 
ready  to  vote  for  you  at  the  foi'thcoming 
election." 
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Hartley  looked  at  liim  \\"itli  svirpidse  tux; 
said  notluDg. 

"Now,"  he  j)roceeded,  "I  will  tell  you 
what  we  will  do.  If  you  and  Sir  WiUiam 
pledge  yom-  words,  as  men  of  honor,  that 
you  will  not  accept  the  votes  of  these  men, 
the  matter  yow  wash  shall  be  managed." 

Sir  WiUiam  started  to  his  feet. 

"Great  God,"  said  he,  "is  it  not  mon- 
strous that  an  oath  of  secrecy  should  bind  us 
to  conceal  these  inquiries  ?  " 

"It  is  montrous,  Sir  WiUiam,"  rejihedhis 
friend;  "I  do  beheve  there  is  not  such  a 
scene  of  shameless  and  hardened  coiTuption 
on  earth,  as  a  Grand  Jury  Room  at  the  pre- 
sent day." 

This,  however,  they  said  rather  aside  to 
each  other. 

"  No,  sii',"  replied  Hartley  to  the  last  pro- 
posal, "  neither  I  nor  Sir  WiUiam  shall  enter 
into  any  such  shamefid  compromise.  I  felt 
pei-fectly  satisfied  of  the  sKght  chance  of 
justice  which  these  poor  men  had,  and  wiU 
have  fi'om  a  jury  so  composed  as  theii-s  I 
know  wall  be  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  try,  if  I  could,  with  any 
effect,  save  them  fi-om  what  I  now  perceive  is 
designed  for  them — a  pohtical  punishment 
indejDendent  of  crime." 

"Never  mind,"  eaid  Sii-  WiUiam,  taking 
him  aside,  "  never  mind,  Hai'tley ;  we  will 
be  able  to  defeat  them  yet.  I  shall  send  for 
the  prosecuting  parties ;  get  them  to  with- 
draw proceedinj>;s,  and  immediately  fight  it 
out  in  my  lawn  or  stable-yard." 

After  a  great  deal  of  similar  squabbling 
and  negotiation,  the  gentleman  at  length  got 
through  the  criminal  calendar  for  the  county, 
and  with  still  more  startHng  honesty  and 
disinterestedness,  entered  upon  the  trans- 
actions of  its  fiscal  business.  Deaker,  when- 
ever he  took  no  part  in  the  discussions  that 
accompanied  the  settlement  of  each  ques- 
tion, sat  reading  a  newspaper  to  the  air  of 
the  Boyne  Water,  which  he  whistled  fi'om 
habit  in  a  low  manner  that  was  scarcely  au- 
dible, unless  to  some  one  who  felt  anxious  to 
derive  amusement,  as  several  did,  fi'om  the 
originahty  of  the  performance. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  secretary',  "here 
is  a  hst  of  the  presentments.  The  first  is — 
For  two  miles  and  a  quarter  of  a  new  road, 
running  from  George  Ganderwell's  house  at 
the  Crooked  Commons,  out  along  Pat  Don- 
nellan's  little  farm  of  the  Stripe,  through 
which  it  runs  longitudinaUy  ;  then  across 
Jemmy  Teague's  meadow,  over  the  MuUin 
Bum,  then  thi-ough  widow  Doran's  garden, 
bisecting  Darby  M'Lorrinan's  three  acre  field, 
afterwards  enteiing  the  Glebe,  and  passing 
close  to  the  lodge  of  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre's 
avenue." 


"  Is  there  any  opposition  to  this?  "  inquired 
the  chairman. 

"Read  the  next,"  said  M'Clutchy,  "and 
then  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  see." 

No.  2.  "  For  fovu'  miles  of  road,  com« 
mencing  at  the  Ban  Ai'd  river,  which  it 
crosses,  running  through  Frank  Fagan'a 
croft,  along  Rognies  Town,  over  Tom  MagUl's 
Long-shot  meadow-,  across  the  SaUy  Slums, 
up  I)a^'y  Aiken's  IMisery-meerin,  by  Panra 
Rakkan's  haggard,  up  the  Dumb  HiU,  into 
Lucky  Laveiy's  Patch,  and  from  that  right 
ahead  to  Constitution  Cottage,  the  residence 
of  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  which  it  joins  the  high 
road  to  Castle  Cumber." 

"Now  the  question  is,"  said  Val,  "can 
both  these  be  passed  during  this  term  ?  " 

"  Val,"  replied  young  JoUyblock,  "  if  ever 
a  man  was  afflicted  with  modesty  and  disin- 
terestedness you  are  he  ;  and  weU  becomes 
me  the  parson,  too,  in  his  share  of  the  job  ; 
but  it's  all  right,  gentlemen.  Work  away,  I 
say.  The  Pai'son-magistrate,  and  the  Agent- 
grand-jui'or  have  set  us  an  exceUent  example 
— ha — ha — ha  !  Deaker,  drop  whistling  the 
Boyne  Water  there,  and  see  what's  going  on 
here." 

"No,"  said  Deaker,  "there  never  was 
such  air  composed  as  the  BojTie  Water  ;  and 
my  only  request  is,  that  I  may  die  whistling 
it.  Damn  it,  JoUyblock,  unless  a  man  is  a 
good  Protestant  he's  bad  for  eveiy thing  else." 

"  But  how  the  devil  Deaker,  can  j'ou  call 
yoiu'self  a  good  Protestant,  when  you  believe 
in  nothing?" 

"Why,"  said  Deaker,  "I  believe  that  a 
certain  set  of  pohtical  opinions  are  necessai-y 
for  our  safety  and  welfare  in  t)iis  world  ;  and, 
I  believe,  that  these  ai'e  to  be  found  in  the 
Church,  and  that  it  is  good  Protestantism  to 
abide  by  them,  yes,  and  by  the  Chiu-ch  too, 
so  long  as  she  teaches  nothing  but  pohtics, 
as  she  does,  and  acts  up  to  them." 

"  And  does  your  faith  stop  there  ?  " 

"  How  could  it  go  farther  with  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  your  father  and  Lucre 
stai-ing  me  in  the  face?  Precept,  Dick,  is 
of  little  value  when  example  is  against  it. 
For  instance,  where's  the  use  of  men's 
preaching  up  piety  and  religion,  when  their 
own  conduct  is  a  hbel  upon  their  doctrine  ? 
Suppose,  now,  there  are  two  roads — and  'tis 
said  there  are  :  No.  1,  leading  to  an  imagi- 
nary region,  placed  above  ;  No.  2,  to  another 
imaginary  region,  placed  below — very  good  ; 
the  parson  says  to  you  and  to  me,  do  so  and 
so,  and  take  the  No.  1  road ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he  does  himseK  the  very  reverse 
of  this  so  and  so,  and  takes  the  No.  2  road. 
Now,  which  are  we  to  respect  most,  his 
advice  or  his  example  ?  " 
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"Let  lis  go  on,"  said  Spavin,  "perhai^s 
tliere  ai'e  others  wliose  claims  are  as  modest 
and  disinterested  ;  we  shan't  say  anything 
about  being  as  well  founded.  You  secre- 
tary fellow,  read  away." 

"  Before  you  go  any  farther,"  said  a  droll- 
looking  jjersou  named  M'SmaU,  "  you  must 
pass  me  a  bridge  over  Lumlay's  Leap.  Oui' 
party  voted  you  about  tliii'ty  miles  of  roads 
to  repair  thoj'oughly,  and  you  know  that 
although  you  only  veneered  them,  we  said 
nothing." 

"  But,"  repHed  Val,  "  who  ever  heai'd  of  a 
bridge  without  water  ;  and  I  know"  there's 
not  a  stream  within  three  miles  of  you." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  rephed  M'Small,  "  let 
me  have  the  bridge  iii-st,  and  we'll  see  what 
can  be  done  about  the  water  afterwards.  If 
God  in  his  mercy  would,  send  a  wet  winter 
next  season,  who  knows  but  we  might  pre- 
sent for  a  new  river  at  the  January  assizes." 

"You  must  have  it,"  said  Deaker,  "give 
M'Small  the  bridge,  and,  as  he  says,  we'U 
see  afterwards  what  can  be  done  for  a  river 
for  it." 

"M'Small,"  said  Hai'tley,  "what  if  you'd 
get  a  presentment  for  a  couple  of  mountain 
water  spouts ;  who  knows  but  it  might 
answer  the  pui-pose  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  M'Small,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  humorist,  "  I  fear. 
Hartley,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand 
panel  would  scarcely  reach  so  high.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  think  of  it." 

The  bridge,  however,  was  not  only  passed, 
but  built,  and  actually  stands  to  this  day, 
an  vmdeniable  monument  of  the  frugality 
and  honesty  of  grand  jurors,  and  the  afiec- 
tion  which  they  were  then  capable  of  bear- 
ing to  each  other,  when  their  interests  hap- 
pened to  be  at  stake,  which  was  just  foiu" 
times  in  the  year.  j 

In  the  meantime,  the  tumultuous  battle  of 
jobs,  in  all  its  noise,  recrimination,  and  jan-  , 
gle  of  conflicting   interests,  and  incredible 
selfishness  commenced.     There  were  strong  ' 
mutual  objections  to  pass  the  roads  to  Mr.  ' 
Lucre  and  M'Clutchy,  and  a  regular  conflict 
between  their  respective  partisans  accord- 
ingly took  place.     M'Clutchy's  party  were 
absolutely  shocked  at  the  grossness  and  im-  > 
piety  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lucre,  a  person 
of  such   great  wealth,  an  absentee,,  a  non-  i 
resident   rector,   dipj)ing   his   hand   in  the  | 
affairs  of  the  county  for  the  sake  of  a  job.       [ 

His  party,  for  he  had  a  strong  one,  dwelt  I 
upon  his  rights  as  a  civil  officer,  a  magis-  j 
trat€,  and  justice  of  quorum — upon  his 
sterhng  principles  as  a  loyal  Protestant,  who  ! 
had  rendered  very  important  services  to  the  ! 
Church  and  the  govei-nment.  It  was  such 
as  he,  they  said,  who   supported   the   true  I 


dignity  and  respectabihty  of  Protestantism, 
and  it  would  be  a  scandal  to  refuse  him  a 
road  to  his  glebe.  Deaker  groaned  several 
times  during  this  eulogium,  and  repeated 
his  favorite  text — let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be 
meny,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ;  but  whether 
its  application  was  designed  for  Lucre  or 
himself,  was  not  very  easy — perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  difficult  to  determine. 

"  That  is  all  very  tnie,"  repHed  Val's  paiiy  ; 
"  but  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  quite  as 
creditable  for  him  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  parish,  and  the 
condition  of  its  tottering  old  church,  as  to 
be  mulcting  the  county  for  a  job." 

"  What  can  you  know  about  his  church," 
inqirii-ed  Spavin,  "who  have  never  been  seen 
in  it,  except  on  last  Easter  Monday,  when 
you  were  candidate  for  the  church  warden- 
ship  ?  M'Clutchy,"  he  added,  "we  all  know 
you  are  a  Protestant  of  youi'  father's  color  ; 
it's  the  best  Protestantism  that  puts  most  into 
your  pocket." 

"And  on  w^hat  other  j)rinciple  is  Lucre 
himseK  now  proceeding,  or  has  ever  pro- 
ceeded ?  "  rephed  Yal's  friends — for  Yal  him- 
self had  always  a  wholesome  repugnance  to . 
personal  discussion. 

In  fact,  one  would  have  imagined,  onl 
healing  Yal's  paiiy  declaiming  against  the 
selfishness  of  Lucre,  that  they  themselves 
entertained  a  most  virtuous  horror  against 
jobs  and  corruptions  of  aU  kinds,  and  had 
within  them  an  actual  bona  fide  regard  for 
rehgion,  in  all  its  purity,  sj)iiitual  beauty, 
and  truth  ;  Avhilst  on  the  contrary,  the 
Lucreites,  who  certainly  had  the  worst  cause, 
seemed  to  think  that  M'Clutchy,  in  preferring 
his  owTi  con-uiDtion  to  that  of  the  parson, 
was  guilty  of  a  complete  desertion  of  that 
sterling  and  mutually  concessive  Protestant 
feehng  which  they  considered  to  constitute 
its  highest  princij^le,  and  absolutely  to 
merge  into  the  manifestation  of  something 
inimical  to  a  Protestant  government. 

At  length  it  was  suggested  by  him  of  the 
bridge,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
two  such  excellent  men,  and  such  admirable 
representatives  of  pui'e  Protestant  virtue  and 
sjDirit,  it  would  be  best  to  pass  both  present- 
ments on  the  present  occasion,  and  drop  or 
postpone  some  of  the  minor  ones  until  next 
term — a  suggestion  which  was  eagerly 
received  by  both  parties,  inasmuch  as  it  sat- 
isfied the  rapacity  of  each,  without  giring  a 
victoiy  to  either.  This,  however,  was  far 
fi'om  terminating  either  the  business  or  the 
debates  that  ai'ose  out  of  the  minor  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  jurors.  A  good  deal 
of  hanging  fire  there  was  also,  but  given 
and  returned  in  a  better  spirit,  between 
Val's  friends  and  Lucre's. 
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"Why  doesn't  Lucre,"  siiitl  the  former, 
"  afford  us  a  httle  more  of  his  company  in 
the  pai-ish  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  rephed  the  Lucreites,  "  -sve  suppose 
if  he  gave  you  more  of  his  venison  and 
clai'et,  he  would  experience  less  of  your  op- 
position." 

"  I  really  am  afraid  to  go  to  chiu-ch,"  said 
Vtd,  who,  now  that  the  storm  had  passed, 
resiuned  his  usutil  insinuating  habit  of  hght 
sarcasm  :  "I  am  afraid  to  go,  lest  the  crazy 
old  church,  which  really,  between  oui'selves 
— I  speak  of  course  in  a  friendly  way  now — 
is  in  a  most  shameful  and  dangerous  state, 
should  fall  upon  me." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  said  M'Small,  "  that  you 
had  such  a  strong  sense  of  your  o^^^l  deserts 
left,  Val ! — I  have  some  hoj^es  of  joxx  yet." 

"  Ah,"  said  Val,  "  I  fear  that  on  youi-  way 
to  heaven,  if  you  meet  a  difficulty,  you  will 
not  be  hkely  to  find  a  grand  jury  to  build  a 
bridge  for  you  across  it.'" 

'"I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  replied 
M'Small,  "  the  face  of  a  grand  juror  -ttTJl  be 
a  novel  sight  in  that  direction." 

"  And  in  the  other  du-ection,"  observed 
Hai'tley,  "  no  bridges  will  be  wanted." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  INI'SmaU. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  there  will  be  such 
an  absence  of  water  as  will  render  them  un- 
necessary." 

"  Ay,"  retorted  anothei',  "  but  as  there  will 
be  plenty  of  •gi-aiid  jiu'ors  we  may  do  then 
as  we  did  now,  build  the  bridge  without  the 
water,  and  trouble  ourselves  no  fui'ther  with 
the  consequences." 

After  much  more  conversation,  partly  on 
business,  and  partly  on  desultor}'  topics,  the 
quarrellings,  and  bickerings,  and  all  the  noisy 
enmities  of  that  coniipt  little  world  that  is 
contained  within — we  should  rather  say,  that 
loo-s  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  gi'and 
jmy  room,  ceased  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  small  matters  of  no  consequence, 
everything  was  settled,  but  not  so  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction  ;  for  there  still  remained 
a  considerable  nu.mber  of  giiimblers,  whose 
objects  had  been  either  completely  lost  in 
greater  con'uption,  or  «et  aside  for  the 
present. 

"  Here's  another  matter,"  said  Si3a\in, 
"  which  we  had  better  settle  at  once.  A  man 
here  named  O'Drive — Dai'by  O'Drive — is  to 
ibe  appointed  to  the  under  gaolership — he  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Lucre,  as  a 
man  that  has  renounced  Popery." 

"  That's  enough,  Spavin,"  said  Hartley, 
"  that,  I  suppose,  comprises  all  the  %'ii*tues 
necessary  for  an  under  gaoler,  at  all  events." 

"  You  know  him,  M'Clutchy,"  said  one  or 
two  of  them. 

"He'll  make  a  good  under  gaoler," replied 


Val,  "  as  there  will  be  in  EurojDe.  AjDpoint 
him,  gentlemen  ;  you  will  get  no  such  man." 

"And  that  is  just,"  said  Sir  William  aside 
to  Hartley,  "all  that  Val's  recommendation 
is  good  for*" 

And  thu3  closed  as  much  as  we  feel  neces- 
saiy  to  describe  of  that  extraordinary  scene 
— a  gi'and  jmy  room  in  the  year  1804:,  or 
thereabouts. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

A  Rent  Day — Relative  Position  of  Landlord  and' 
Tenant — Grades  of  Tenantry — PliiCs  Notion  of 
Respect — Paddy  CorrigaiCs  Prottstant  Wig — Phil 
and  Solomon  in  a  Fit  of  Admiration— The  Widow 
Tyrrell. 

One  single  week  in  the  progi'ess  of  time, 
after  the  exhibition  last  described,  had  won- 
!  derfully  advanced  the  catastrophe  of  our 
J  simple  and  uncomphcated  narrative.  Hai'- 
man,  very  much  to  the  mortification  of 
M'Clutchy,  was  acquitted,  the  evidence  being 
not  only  in  his  favor,  but  actually  of  such  a 
a  character,  as  to  prove  clearly  that  his  trial 
was  merely  one  of  those  dishonest  stretches 
of  political  vengeance  which  characterized 
the  times.  On  coming  out,  however,  he 
found  the  affairs  of  the  firm  in  a*  state  of 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  insidious  para- 
gi-aj^hs  in  the  papers,  masked  with  compas- 
sion, and  "a  hope  that  the  affairs  of  this  re- 
spectable firm — which  was  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  a  solvent  one — would,  still,  be  wound 
uj)  in  a  way,  they  trusted,  somewhat  more 
satisfactory  than  was  given  out  by  their  ene- 
mies." Nor  was  this  the  Avorst,  so  far  as 
Harman  himself  was  concerned.  The  im- 
pression of  Mary  M'Loughhn's  pei-fidy  had 
been  now  so  thorouglil^'  stamped  into  his 
heart,  that  he  neither  could,  nor  would  lis- 
ten to  any  attemjDt  upon  the  part  of  their 
mutual  friends  at  her  Aiudication.  This  last 
stroke  of  anguish  was  owing,  also,  to  Phil's 
diabolical  ingenuit}'.  Hai-man  on  reflecting 
day  after  day,  and  houi'  by  hour,  upon  the 
occuiTence,  and  comimiing  it  with  her  con- 
duct and  confusion  on  previous  occasions, 
felt,  as  we  before  said,  strongly  incHued  to 
believe  her  guilty.  He  determined,  however, 
not  to  rest  here,  but  to  sift  the  matter  to  the 
bottom.  He  accordingly  heard  from  his 
cousin,  and  from  several  others,  while  in 
j)iison,  such  details  of  the  particulars,  and 
such  an  authentic  list  of  the  jDersons  who 
were  present,  many  of  whom,  owing  to  the 
ingenious  malignity  of  Poll  Doolin,  were 
friendl}'  and  favorable  to  the  family — that  he 
privately  sent  for  them,  and  on  comparing 
the  naiTatives  one  with  the  other,  he  found 
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the  harmony  among  them  so  strong,  that  he 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  her,  save  such  as  re- 
ciu-red  involuntarily  to  his  mind  with  indig- 
nation and  anguish.  In  addition  to  his  other 
mortifications,  it  hajjpened  that  the  second 
day  after  his  release  fiom  imprisonment  was 
what  the  agents  call  "  Gale  day  ; "  that  is, 
the  day  uj)on  which  they  get  into  their  chaii- 
of  state,  as  it  were,  and  in  all  the  insolence 
of  office  receive  their  rents,  and  give  a  gen- 
eral audience  to  the  tenantry.  Phil,  indeed, 
even  more  than  the  father,  looked  forward  to 
these  days  with  an  exultation  of  soul  and  a 
consciousness  of  authority,  that  fully  repaid 
him  for  all  the  insults,  disasters,  and  tweak- 
ings  of  the  nose,  which  he  was  forced  to 
suflt'er  during  the  whole  year  besides.  In 
tinith,  nothing  could  equal,  much  less  sur- 
pass, the  Pistolian  sjDirit  by  which  this  lion- 
hearted  gentleman  was  then  animated.  His 
frown,  swagger,  bluster,  and  authoritative 
shakings  of  his  head,  the  annihilating  ferocity 
of  his  look,  and  the  inflated  pomp  of  manner 
with  which  he  addressed  them,  and  "  damned 
his  honor,"  were  all  inimitable  in  their  way. 
The  father  was  more  cautious  and  within 
bounds,  simply  because  he  had  more  sense, 
and  knew  the  world  better  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  easy  to  see  by  his  manner,  that 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  at  impariiality  and 
justice,  he  jjossessed  the  poison  as  well  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  but  not  one  atom 
of  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  At  another 
table,  a  httle  to  the  right  of  M'Clutchy,  sat 
M'Slime,  ready  to  take  his  approj^riate  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  prepared, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  task  of  seeing  that 
everything  was  done  according  to  law,  to 
throw  in  "  a  word  in  season,  touching  the 
interests  of  the  gosi^el." 

At  length  eleven  o'clock  arrived,  and  found 
Val,  Phil,  oui-  old  fiiend  Darby,  who  had 
not  yet  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
together  with  one  or  two  other  understrap- 
pers, all  ready  for  business.  The  two  j^rin- 
cipal  characters  were  surrounded  by  books, 
rentals,  receipts,  and  every  other  document 
necessary  and  usual  upon  such  occasions. 
The  day  was  wet  and  cold,  and  by  no  means 
in  the  sj)mt  of  the  season  ;  but  we  know  not 
why  it  Jiappens,  that  there  seems  in  general 
to  be  a  fatality  of  disastrous  weather  pecuUar 
to  such  days,  leading  one  to  imagine  that  the 
agent  possessed  such  a  necromantic  fore- 
knowledge of  the  weather,  as  enabled  him  to 
superinduce  the  severity  of  the  elements  upon 
his  own  cruelty.  In  a  country  so  poor  as 
Ii'eland,  the  scene  presented  by  a  rent  day  is 
one  too  impressive  and  melancholy  ever  to 
be  forgotten  by  any  heart  touched  with  be- 
nevolence. There  is  little,  if  any,  of  that 
erect  freedom  of  demeanor  and  natural  ex- 


]  hibition  of  good  wUl,  which  characterize  con- 
scious independence  and  a  sense  of  protec- 
j  tion  on  the  jxart  of  the  tenant ;  whilst  on 
^  that  of  the  agent  or  landlord  there  is  a  con- 
;  temptuous  hardness  of  manner,  a  vile  indif- 
i  ference,  and  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings 
I  of  those  by  whom  he   is   surrounded,  that 
I  might  enable  the  shallowest  observer  to  say 
at  a  glance,  there  is  no  si/mjxUhij  between  thai 
vian  and  these  people. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Give  yourself  time  to 
observe  them  more  closely,  hsten  to  that 
agent  pouring  his  insolent  invective  upon  the 
head  of  this  poor  man,  whose  only  crime  is 
his  poverty,  and  whose  spirit  appeai-s  to  be 
broken  do\Mi  with  the  struggles  and  suffer- 
ings of  life  ;  yet,  who  hears  his  honesty  im- 
pugned, his  efforts  ridiculed,  and  his  charac- 
ter blackened,  without  manifesting  any  other 
than  a  calm  sjjirit  that  looks  inwards  to  his 
own  heart  for  the  consciousness  of  these 
falsehoods.  Look  at  this,  we  repeat,  and  you 
will  surely  feel  yourself  forced  to  say — not 
that  there  is  no  sympathy  between  these 
men,  but  there  sits  the  oppressor  and  there 
stands  the  ojypressed. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Bestow  a  stiU 
more  searching  glance  uj^on  the  scene.  Here 
is  more  than  invective  ;  more  than  the  impu- 
tation of  dishonesty  and  fraud  ;  more  than 
the  cruel  defamation  of  character  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many.  Mark  the  words  of  that 
agent  or  landlord  again.  He  is  sealing  the 
fate  of  this  struggling  man  ;  he  tells  him  he 
is  to  have  no  home — no  house  to  shelter 
himself,  his  wife,  and  their  children  ;  that  he 
must  be  disjjossessed,  ejected,  tm'ned  out 
ujjon  the  world,  without  friends  to  suj)pori 
or  aid  him,  or  the  means  to  sustain  their 
physical  existence.  Hear  all  this,  and  mark 
the  brow  of  that  denounced  man  ;  observe 
how  it  knits  and  darkens ;  how  fii-mly  he 
compressess  his  lij^s,  and  with  what  a  long, 
determined,  gloomy  gaze  he  suiweys  his  de- 
nouncer— observe  all  this,  we  repeat ;  and 
need  3'ou  feel  surj)rised,  at  finding  yourself 
compelled  to  go  still  farther,  and  say  there 
sits  a  doomed  man  and  tliere  most  assuredly 
•  stands  his  murderer. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  ai'e  capa- 
ble of  justifying  murder,  or  the  shedding  of 
human  blood  ;   but  we  are  palliating,  and 
I  ever  shall  palliate  that  crime  in  the  hmnble 
'  man,  which  originates  in  the  oppression  of 
.  the  great  man.     Is  the  act  which  banishes 
:  happiness  and  contentment — introduces  pov- 
I  erty,  misery,  destitution- -which  scatters  out 
of  the  heart  all  the  httle  amenities  and  sweet 
I  endearments  of  life — which  wastes  away  the 
i  strength  of  the  spirit,  and  paralyzes  that  of 
!  the   hand — which   dims  the  eye  and   gives 
i  paleness  to  the  cheek,  and  by  combining  ail 
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these  together  makes  home — yes,  home,  the 
tiysting  place  of  all  the  affections,  a  thing  to 
be  thought  of  only  with  dread — an  asylum 
for  the  miseries  of  hfe  ; — is  the  act,  we  say, 
which  inflicts  upon  a  human  being,  or  a  hu- 
man family,  this  scathing  and  multitudinous 
curse — no  crime  ?  In  the  sight  of  God  and 
in  the  sight  of  man  is  it  no  crime  ?  Yes  !  In 
the  sight  of  God  and  man  it  is  a  deep,  an 
awful,  and  a  most  heartless  crime  !  To  re- 
turn, however,  to  our  rent  day.  The  whole 
morning  was  unseasonably  cold  and  stormy, 
and  as  there  was  but  little  shelter  about  the 
place,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  congregated  before  the 
door  were  compelled  to  bear  the  fuU  force  of 
its  inclemency. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  with  truth, 
that  when  people  are  met  together  under 
circumstances  of  a  painful  nature,  they  can- 
not relax  or  melt  into  that  social  ease  which 
generally  mai-ks  those  who  come  together 
with  no  such  resti-aint  iipon  the  heart  or 
spirits.  Here,  too,  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  life,  all  the  various  grades  of  pov- 
erty and  dependence  fall  into  their  resi:)ec- 
tive  classes.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  might 
be  seen  together  those  more  comfortable 
farmers  who  Avere  able  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, but  who  labored  under  the  galling 
conviction,  that,  however  hard  and  severely 
industry  might  put  forth  its  exertions,  there 
was  no  ultimate  expectation  of  independence 
— no  cheering  reflection,  that  they  resided 
under  a  landlord  who  would  feel  gi-atified 
and  proud  at  their  progressive  prosperity. 
Alas  !  it  is  wonderful  how  much  happiness  a 
bad  landlord  destroys  !  These  men  stood 
with  their  backs  to  the  wind  and  storm, 
lowly  couvei-sing  upon  the  disastrous  change 
which  was  coming,  and  had  come,  over  the 
estate.  Theu'  brows  were  lowered,  their 
dialogue  languid  and  gloomy,  and  altogether 
their  whole  appearance  was  that  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  lived  neither  for  themselves  or 
their  families,  but  for  those  who  took  no  in- 
terest whatsoever  in  their  happiness  or  wel- 
fai'e. 

In  another  place  were  grouped  together 
men  who  were  still  worse  oft'  than  the  former 
— men,  we  mean,  who  were  able  to  meet  their 
engagements,  but  at  the  expense  of  all,  or 
mostly  aU,  that  constitutes  domestic  comfort 
— who  had  bad  beds,  bad  food,  and  indiffer- 
ent clothes.  These  persons  were  far  more 
humbled  in  their  bearing  than  the  former,  took 
a  less  prominent  situation  in  the  crowd,  and 
seemed  to  have  deeper  care,  and  much  more 
personal  feeling  to  repress  or  combat.  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  very  severe  and 
vexatious  tjTanny  exercised  over  them  had 
absolutely  driven   the   poor   creatures '  into 


hypocrisy  and  falsehood  —  a  general  and 
almost  uniform  consequence  of  conduct  so 
pecuharly  oi:)i)ressive.  They  were  aU,  at 
best,  God  knows,  but  veiy  2:)oorly  clothed  ; 
yet,  if  it  so  happened  that  one  or  two  of 
them,  somewhat  more  comfoi'table  than  the 
rest,  happened  to  have  got  a  new  coat  a  little 
before  gale  day,  he  invariably  declined  to 
appear  in  it,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he 
should  receive  a  torrent  of  abuse  from  the 
agent,  in  consequence  of  "getting  fat,  im- 
l^udent,  and  well-dressed  on  his  Lordship's 
property  ; "  terms  of  abuse,  which,  together 
Avith  the  cause  that  produced  them,  are  at 
this  moment  well  knoAvn  to  thousands  as  ex- 
pressions whose  general  occuiTcnce  on  such 
occasions  has  almost  fixed  them  into  pro- 
verb. Will  oiu"  Enghsh  neighbors  beheve 
this  ?  That  we  know  not,  but  we  can  assure 
them  that  they  may. 

There  were  other  groups  farther  doAvn  in 
the  scale  of  distress,  where  embarrassment 
and  struggle  told  a  yet  more  painful  tale  ; 
those  who  came  "\rith  their  rent,  in  full  to  be 
sure,  but  hterally  racked  up  fx'om  their  own 
l^rivate  destitution — who  were  obhged  to  sell 
the  meal,  or  oats,  or  wheat,  at  a  ruinous  loss, 
in  order  to  meet  the  inexorable  demands  of  , 
the  merciless  and  tp'annical  agent.  Here 
were  all  the  external  evidences  of  their  con- 
dition legible  by  a  single  look  at  their  per- 
sons ;  they  also  herded  together,  iU  clad,  ill 
fed,  timid,  broken  do\Mi,  heartless.  All 
these,  however,  had  their  rents — had  them 
full  and  comjDlete  in  amount ;  and  now  the 
reader  may  well  say,  tliis  picture  is,  indeed, 
veiy  painful,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  closed  at 
last.  Closed !  oh,  no,  kind  reader,  it  is  not 
closed,  nor  could  it  be  closed  by  any  writer 
acquainted  either  Arith  the  subject  or  the 
countiy.  What  are  we  to  say  of  those  who 
had  not  the  rent,  and  Avho  came  there  only 
to  make  that  melancholy  statement,  and  to 
pray  for  mercy?  Here  was  raggedness, 
shivering — not  merely  with  the  cold  assault 
of  the  elements— but  from  the  di-eaded  ap- 
prehension of  the  terrible  agent — doAvncast 
looks  that  sjjoke  of  keen  and  cutting  misery 
— eyes  that  Avere  dead  and  hopeless  in  ex- 
pression— and  occasionally,  a  hasty  Aviinging 
of  the  hands,  accompanied  by  an  expression 
so  dejected  and  lamentable,  as  makes  us, 
Avhen  Ave  cast  our  eye  in  imagination  upon 
such  men  as  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  ciy  out 
aloud,  "where  are  the  hghtnings  of  the 
Almighty,  and  why  are  his  thunderbolts 
asleep?"  There  Avas  there  the  poor  gray- 
haired  old  man — the  grandfather — accom- 
panied, perhaps,  by  his  promising  young 
grandsons,  left  fatherless  and  motherless  to 
his  care,  and  brought  now  in  order  that  the 
agent  might  see  Avith  his  eyes  hoAv  soon  he 
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will  have  their  aid  to  cultivate  their  little 
farm,  and  consequently,  to  make  it  pay 
better,  he  hopes.  Then  the  widow,  tremu- 
lous with  the  excess  of  many  feelings,  many 
cares,  and  many  bitter  and  indignant  appre- 
hensions. If  handsome  he^'self,  or  ii  the 
mother  of  daughters  old  enough,  and  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  for  the  pui-poses  of  de- 
baucher}',  oh  !  what  has  she  to  contend  with  ? 
Poor,  helpless,  fi'iendless,  coming  to  ofi'er  her 
humble  aj^ology  for  not  being  able  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  day.  Alas !  how  may  she, 
clutched  as  she  is  in  the  fangs  of  that  man, 
or  his  scoundi-el  and  profligate  son — how 
may  she  fight  out  the  noble  battle  of  re- 
Hgion,  and  vh-tue,  and  jjoverty,  against  the 
united  influences  of  oppression  and  lust, 
wealth  and  \illany. 

The  appearance  of  these  different  gi'oups 
— when  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  their 
sinking  hearts,  and  do'O'ncast  pale  covmte- 
nances,  were  taken  into  consideration — was 
really  a  strong  exi^onent  of  the  greatest  e\T.l 
which  chai'acterizes  and  oj)presses  the  coun- 
try— the  unsettled  state  of  property,  and  of 
the  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant 
iu  Ireland. 

At  length  the  hall-door  was  opened,  and  a 
hard-faced  ruffian  came  out  upon  the  steps, 
shouting  the  name  of  a  man  named  O'Hare. 
The  man  immediately  aj^j^roached  the  steps, 
and  after  shaking  the  hea^y  rain  out  of  his 
big  coat,  and  having  whisked  his  hat  back- 
warcts  and  forwai'ds  several  times,  that  he 
might  not  soil  his  honor's  office,  he  was 
brought  in,  and  having  made  his  humble 
bow,  stood  to  hear  his  honor's  jDleasru'e.  His 
honor,  however,  who  had  divided  the  labor 
between  himself  and  Phil,  had  also,  by  an 
arrangement  which  was  understood  between 
them,  allotted  that  young  gentleman,  at  his 
o\\-n  request,  a  peculiar  class  marked  out  in 
the  rental,  ia  which  class  this  man  stood. 

"  O'Hare,"  said  Val,  "  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

"Upon  my  conscience,  your  honor,  but 
poorly,"  rephed  O'Hare,  "  the  last  heaxy  fit 
of  illness,  joined  to  the  bad  times,  su'-r-" 

"  O'Hare,"  said  Solomon,  "  suffer  me 
humbly,  and  without  assuming  anything  to 
myself,  to  point  out  to  you  the  unpropriety 
of  sweaiiug ;  I  do  it,  my  fi'iend,  in  all  hu- 
mility ;  for  I  feai',  that  so  long  as  you  in- 
diilge  in  that  most  sinful  practice,  the  times 
will  seldom  be  other  than  bad  with  you,  fir, 
indeed,  with  any  one  that  gives  way  to  so 
■necked  a  habit.  Excuse  me,  O'Hare,  I  sjDeak 
to  you  as  a  Christian,  I  hvunbly  trust." 

"  By  G — ,  that's  good,  father,"  exclaimed 
Phil,  "  M'Shme  preacliing  to  such  a  fellow  as 
this!" 

"I  htmibly  thank  you,  sir,"  said  O'Hare 
to  Solomon,  "  for  yovu-  kindness  in — " 


"  Thank  the  devil,  sirra,"  said  Phil ;  "  what 

;  the  devil  does  he  or  I  care  about  your  d d 

;  thanks.     Have  you  your  rent  ?  " 
'      The   man,  with   trembhng   hands,  placed 
I  some  notes,  and  gold,  and  silver  before  him 
(  — the  latter  being  rolled  uj)  in  the  former. 

"I'm   short  for  the   iDreseut,"  he   added, 

;  "  just  thirty  shiUing,  su- ;  but  you  can  give 

me  an  acknowledgment  for  the  sum  I  give 

you  now :  a  regular  receipt  ^vill  do  when  I 

bring  you   the  balance,  which,  God  wilhn', 

:  wiU  be  in  about  a  fortnight." 

I      "Ay,  and  this  is  your  rent,  M".  O'Hare," 

j  exclaimed  Phil,  gatheiing  up  the  money  into 

I  a  lump,  and  vfiih  all  his  force  ffinging  it  at 

the  man's  head;  "this  is  your  rent,  Muter 

O'Hare,"  placing  an  emphasis  of  contempt 

[  on  the  word  ]\Ir.  ;  "  thirty  shillings  short, 

'  Mr.    O'Hare,    but  I'll  teU    you   what,    Mr. 

O'Hare,  by ,  if  you  don't  have  the  full 

rent  for  me  in  two  houi's,  Mr.  O'Hare,  I'll 
make  short  work,  and  you  may  sleep  on  the 
dunghill.  I  can  in  ten  minutes  get  more 
rent  than  you  pay,  2Ir.  O'Hai'e,  so  laow  go  to 
h — 1,  and  get  the  money,  or  out  you  go."_ 

The  poor  man  stooped  down,  and  with 
considerable  search  and  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  picking  up  his  money. 

"In  two  hours,  sh-,"  said  he,  "I  could 
never  do  it." 

"  That's  your  own  business,"  said  Phil, 
"  not  mine — if  3'ou  have  it  not  for  me  in  two 
houi's,  out  you  go  ;  so  now  be  off  to  hell  out 
of  this,  and  get  it." 

Val,  who  had  been  poring  over  an  account- 
book,  now  raised  his  head,  as  if  disturbed 
by  the  noise  for  the  first  time  : — 
!      ""WTiat's  the  matter?"  said  he,  "what  is 
it,  Phil?" 

"  Wh.\,    d — n   my  honor,"   rephed    Phil, 

"  but  that  scoimdi-el  O'Hai-e,  had  the  assui-- 

ance  to  come  to  me  thirty  shillings  short  of 

,  his  rent,  and,  what  is  more,  only  brought  me 

a  part  of  it  in  gold  !  " 

"  God  help  me  !  "  exclaimed  poor  O'Hare, 
"I  know  not  what  to  do — sm-e  I  did  the 
best  I  could." 

He  then  went  out  to  the  hall,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  house,  when  Val  rising, 
caUed  him  into  another  room,  where  both 
remained  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the 
man  went  away,  thanking  his  honor,  and 
praj-ing  God  to  bless  him  ;  and  Val,  ha^'ing 
seated  himself  at  the  desk,  appe:u-ed  to  feel 
rather  pleased  at  their  httle  interview  than 
other-nise. 

I  "Ah,  my  deai-  friend,  M'Clutchy,"  said 
1  Solomon,  "  you  are  a  treasm-e  in  your  way 
j  — when  you  do  a  kind  act  it  is  always  in 
secret,  ever  mindful  of  our  spiritual  obhga- 
I  tions,  my  friend." 
I      "  "Why,"  said  Val,  "  a  man  is  not  always  to 
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trumpet  forth  any  little  act  of  kindness  be 
may  clioose  to  render  to  a  j^oor  simple  fellow 
like  O'Hare.  You  mustn't  mind  him,  Phil — 
I  have  told  him  not  to  be  in  a  huny,  but  to 
take  his  time." 

"Very  weU,"  said  Phil,  who  had  just 
knowledge  enough  of  his  father's  \-iUany,  to 
feel  satisfied,  that  in  whatever  aiTJu:igement 
took  jDlace  between  them,  O'Hai'e's  interest 
was  not  consulted;*  "veiy  well;  d — n  my 
honor,  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  old  cock." 

Oiu'  readers,  we  presmne,  have  ah-eady 
observed,  that  however  tenderly  our  fi*iend 
Solomon  felt  for  the  swearing  habits'  cf  the 
poor,  he  was  somehow  rather  reluctant  in 
offeiing  a  word  in  season  to  any  one  else. 
What  his  motive  could  be  for  this  Ave  are 
really  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless  it  proceeded 
from  a  charitable  consciousness,  that  as  there 
was  no  eai'thly  hope  of  imj)roving  them  by 
admonition,  it  was  only  deepening  theii'  re- 
sponsibility to  give  it — for  Solomon  was 
chaiitable  in  all  things. 

"  Call  in  Tom  Maguire,  fi'om  Edenmore," 
said  Val.  "  Now,"  he  proceeded,  "  this  is  a 
stilf-uecked  scoundi'el,  who  refuses  to  vote 
for  us  ;  but  it  ■v^ill  go  hai'd,  or  I  shall  work 
him  to  some  piu'pose.  Well,  Maguire,"  he 
proceeded,  after  the  man  had  entered,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you — how  do  you  do  ?  ' 

"I'm  much  obhged  to  you,  sir,"  rephed 
the  othei' — "  why  just  able  to  make  both 
ends  barely  meet,  and  no  more  ;  but  as  the 
time  goes,  sure  it's  well  to  be  able  to  do  that 
same,  thank  goodness." 

"Tom,"  said  Solomon,  "I  am  pleased  to 
bear  you  speak  in  such  a  sjDmt  ;  that  was 
piously  expressed — veiy  much  so  indeed." 

"  WeU,  Tom,"  proceeded  Val ;  "I  suppose 
you  are  prepared  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  rephed  Tom,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  ;  "  you  know,  or  at 
least  Mr.  M' Slime  does,  that  it's  good  to  be 
always  prepared.  The  rent  in  fuU  is  there, 
sir,"  he  added,  lajong  it  doflii  on  the  table  ; 
"  and  I'll  thank  you  for  the  receipt." 

Val  dehberately  reckoned  over  the  gold — 
for  in  no  other  coin  would  he  receive  it — 
and  then  drew  a  long  breath,  and  appeared 
satisfied,  but  not  altogether  free  from  some 
touch  of  hesitation. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  it  is  aU  right,  Tom,  cer- 
tainly— yes,  certainly,  it  is  all  right.  Dai'by, 
fill  Tom  a  bumper  of  whiskey — not  that — I 
say  the  large  glass,  you  scoundi'el." 

"  Tlu-oth,  Captain,  'tisn't  my  heai't  'ud 
hindher  me  to  give  him  the  largest  in  the 
house  ;  but  I  have  a  conscientious  scniple 
against  doin'  what  I  beheve  isn't  right.  My 
Bible   tells  me .     Well,   well,    sure  I'm 

*  This  scene  is  verbatim  et  literatim  from  life. 


only  olx^ying  orders.  Here,  Tom. "  he  added, 
landing  him  the  large  bumper. 

"  Confound  the  fellow,"  said  Val ;  "  evei 
since  he  has  become  a  convert  to  jMi*.  Lucre, 
there's  no  getting  a  word  out  of  him  that 
hasn't  religion  in  it."  "* 

"Ah,  Captain,"  replied  Parby,  "sure  Mr, 
M'Shme  there  knows,  that  '  out  of  the  abim- 
dance  of  the  heai-t  the  mouth  spaiketh.'  " 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  what  you  are  latterly. 
Darby,"  rejilied  Solomon—"  thank  you, 
Tom,"  to  Maguire,  who  had  held  his  glass  in 
his  hand  for  some  time,  and  at  length  hur- 
riedly di-ank  tlieii-  healths ; — "  but  I  know 
that  the  first  sjDiritual  nutrition  you  received, 
was  at  least  from  one  who  belonged  to  an 
Apostohcal  Chui'ch — a  voluntaiy  Presbytery 
— impoUuted  b}'  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, on  which  your  Chxu'ch  of  Ii-eland 
is  estabhshed." 

"  But  3'ou  know,"  said  Dai'by,  "  that  we're 
ordhered  to  make  for  oui-selves  fi-iends  of 
that  same  mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

"Upon  my  honor,"  said  'Phil,  "I  know 
that  you're  a  hj'pocritical  old  scoundi'el. 
Be  off  to  h — 1,  sir,  and  hold  your  tongue." 

"  Thi'oth  and  I  wiU,  Captain  Phil— I  will 
then,"  and  he  was  silent ;  but  his  face,  as  he 
glanced  first  at  Tom  Maguire,  and  then  at 
Solomon  and  the  rest,  was  a  perfect  jewel, 
beyond  all  j)rice. 

"  Tom,"  i^roceeded  Val,  "  I  hope  you've 
thought  over  what  I  mentioned  to  jo\^  on 
oirr  canvass  the  other  day  ?  "  ** 

"I  have,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "and  I'm  stUl  of 
the  same  opinion.  I'U  vote  for  Hariley  and 
no  other." 

"  You  don't  imagine  of  what  semce  Lord 
Cumber  and  I  could  be  of  to  you." 

"  I  know  of  no  serrice  Lord  Cumber  ever 
was  to  any  of  his  tenants,"  replied  Maguire  ; 
"  excej)t,  indeed,  to  keep  them  gi'ound  to 
the  eai'th,  in  supjDortin'  his  extravagance,  and 
that  he  might  sj^end  their  hard  earnings  in 
another  counti'}',  not  caring  one  damn  wheth- 
er they  live  or  starve.  It's  for  that  mson, 
sir,  I  vote,  and  A^ill  vote  against  him." 

"WeU,  but,"  said  Val,  whose  brow  began 
to  dai'ken,  "  you  have  not  considered  what 
an  enemy  he  can  be  to  those  like  you,  whose 
obstinacy  draws  down  his  resentment  uj)on 
them.  Have  you  ever  considered  that — 
eh?" 

"J  don't  see  how  he  can  readily  be  a  worse 
enemy  to  me,  or  any  tenant  he  has,  than  he 
is  at  present.  I'll  trouble  you  for  my  re- 
ceijjt,  iVIr.  M'Clutchy,  but  I  won't  vote  for 
him.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  on 
looking  at  the  receipt  which  Val,  as  he  spoke, 
had  handed  to  him  ;  "this  isn't  signed — youx 
name's  not  to  it." 

"  Show,"  said  Val ;  "  upon  my  hfe  it  is  not 
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You  ai"e  riglit,  j\Iaguii-e  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
M'Slime,  that  while  speaking  on  any  subject 
that  affects  Lord  Cumber's  interests,  I  am 
scarcely  conscious  of  doing  anything  else. 
Now,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  Maguii'e, 
with  a  brow  like  midnight ;  "  there  is  your 
receipt — bring  it  home — -show  it  to  your 
family — and  tell  them  it  is  the  last  of  the 
kind  you  will  ever  receive  on  the  i:)roi)erty  of 
Lord  Cumber.  I  shall  let  you  know,  sir, 
that  I  am  somewhat  stronger  than  you 
are."  I 

"  That's  all  to  be  jDroved  yet,  sii',"  said  the  i 
sturdy  ftu-mer  :  "  you  know  the  proverb,  su'  i 
— '  man  projDOses,  but  God  disj^oses.'  "  | 

"What  do  you  mean,  sirra?     "WTiat  lau-  i 
guage  is  this  to  my  father  ?     Be  off  to  h — 1  i 
or  Connaught,  sii*,  or  we'll  make  it  worse  for  \ 
you — ha  ! — bow-wow."     He  did  not  utter  the 
last  intei'jection,  but  his  face  expressed  it. 

"  That's  not  the  rehgious  individual  I  took 
him  to  be,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  there  is  much 
of  the  leaven  of  iniquity  in  him." 

"  Religion  be  hanged,  M'Shme  ! "  said  Phil,  ; 
"  what  religion  could  you  expect  a  Papist  like  i 
him  to  have  ?  "  | 

"  M'Murt,  call  in  old  Paddy  Corrigan."        I 

A  venerable  old  man,  who,  though  nearly  i 
a  himdred  years  old,  stood  actually  as  erect  . 
as  the  AiDollo  Belvidere  himself,  now  entered.  I 
He  was,  however,  but  poorly  clad,  and  had  \ 
nothing  else  remarkable  about  him,  with  the  j 
excej)tion  of  a  rich  wig,  which  would  puzzle  } 
any  one  to  know  how  it  had  got  upon  his  \ 
head.  On  entering,  he  took  off  his  hat  as  I 
usual,  and  paid  his  salutation.  j 

"  "\Miat  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Corrigan  ?  "  i 
said  Phil,  once   more   in   a   fluster ;  "  whatw 
kind  of  respect  is  that  in  oui'  presence  ? —  j 
what  kind  of  respect  is  that,  I  say  ?     Take 
off  youi' wig,  sir." 

"  "With  great  respect  to  you,  sir,"  replied 
Corrigan,  "  I  have  been  in  as  jinteel  com- 
pany as  this,  and  it's  the  first  time  ever  I  was 
hxed  to  take  my  u-ig  off." 

"Phil,"  said  Yal,  who  really  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  of  this  ignorant  and  tyrannical  cox- 
comb, "Phil,  my  good  boy,  I  think  you  are 
rather  .foohsh — never  mind  him,  Paddy,  he 
is  only  jesting." 

"  Ai-e  not  you  the  man  ?  "  asked  Solomon, 
"  in  whom  our  rector,  i\Ii-.  Lucre,  takes  such 
a  deep  and  Christian  interest  ?  " 

"I  am,  sir,"  I'e turned  Corrigan. 

"  And  pray,  what  interest  does  he  take  in 
you  ?  "  said  Val. 

"Troth,  sir,"  repUed  Paddy,  "he  is  veiy 
kind  and  very  good  to  me.  Indeed,  he's  the 
generous  gentleman,  and  the  good  Christian, 
that  doesn't  forget  Paddy  Corrigan." 

"  But,  Paddy,  what  does  he  do  for  you  ?  " 
asked  the  aerent. 


"  Wliy,  sir,"  replied  Con-igan,  "he  gives 
me  a  cast-off  wig  once  a  year,  God  bless  him  ! 
— This  is  his  I  have  on  me.  Thi'oth,  ever 
since  I  began  to  wear  them  I  feel  a  strong 
rehsh  for  beef  and  mutton,  and  such  fine 
feedin' ;  but  somehow,  God  forgive  me,  I 
haven't  the  same  leanin'  to  devotion  that  I 
used  to  have." 

"Paddy,  my  old  boy,"  said  Phil,  "  that  al- 
ters the  case  altogether.  I  thought  the  wig 
was  as  Popish  as  yourself  ;  but  had  I  kno^Mi 
that  it  was  a  staunch  and  constitutional  con- 
cern, of  sound  High  Church  principle,  I 
should  have  treated  it  with  respect.  I  might 
have  known,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  be  a 
Pojjish  one,  Paddy,  for  I  see  it  has  the  thor- 
ough Protestant  cvu'l." 

The  father  looked  at  Phil,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  serious  or  not,  but  so  un- 
meaning or  equivocal  Avas  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  that  he  could  make  nothing 
out  of  it. 

"  You  are  reasoning,"  said  Solomon,  "  upon 
■wi'ong,  certainly  not  upon  pirrely  gospel  pxin- 
ciples,  Phil.  The  wig  at  this  moment  has  a 
great  deal  more  of  Popery  in  it  than  ever  it 
had  of  Protestantism." 

"And,  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  more 
honesty,  too,"  observed  Val,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  opposition  he  received  in  the  grand 
jury  room  by  Lucre's  friends  ;  nor  the  fact 
that  the  same  reverend  gentleman  had  taken 
many  fat  slices  of  his  mouth  on  several  other 
occasions.  ' 

"  Well,  then,  confound  the  wig,"  said  Phil, 
"and  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about  it." 

Paddy  then  paid  his  rent,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  receipt,  was  about  to  go,  when  Val 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

"Paddy,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
give  up  that  fai'm  of  yours  at  Slatbeg  ;  I  told 
you  before  that  if  you  do,  I'll  be  a  fi-iend  to 
you  for  life." 

"I'U  sell  it,  su',"  said  Paddy  ;  "  but  sm-ely 
you  wouldn't  have  me  to  give  up  my  interest 
in  such  a  farm  as  that." 

"I'll  make  it  up  to  you  in  other  ways," 
said  Val ;  "  and  I'll  mention  you  besides  to 
Lord  Cumber." 

"I'm  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Paddy; 
"but  it's  in  heaven  I'll  be,  most  likely,  before 
ever  you  see  his  face." 

"  Then,  you  won't  give  it  up,  nor  rely  upon 
my  generosity  or  Lord  Cumber's  ?  It's  Lord 
Cumber  you  will  be  obliging,  not  me." 

"  Wid  every  respect  for  you  both,  sir,"  re- 
phed  Paddy,  "I  must  think  ot  my  o^vn  flesh 
and  blood,  my  child  re,  and  gi-and-childi-e, 
and  great-grand-childre,  before  I  think  of 
either  you  or  him.  The  day,  sir,  you  made 
me  tipsy,  and  sent  me  on  your  own  car  for 
the  lease,  I  would  a  given  it— but  tlien,  they 
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wouldn't  let  me  at  home,  and  so,  on  thinking 
it  over — " 

"  Pooh,  you're  doting,  man,  you're  doting," 
said  Val.  "  Go  home,  now — but  I  teU  you, 
you  -sWll  Lave  cause  to  remember  this  before 
you  die,  old  as  you  are — go  home." 

"  The  tiiith  is,  Solomon,  I  was  offered  two 
hundred  pounds  for  it  by  one  of  my  '  hounds  ' 
which  would  be  a  good  thmg  enough,  and 
woidd  afford  you  a  slice  into  the  bai'gain. 
The  old  fellow  would  have  brought  me  the 
lease  the  day  he  sj^eaks  of,  were  it  not  for  the 
famil}' — and,  talking  of  leases,  you  will  not 
forget  to  draw  up  those  two  for  the  O'Flah- 
erties,  with  a  flaw  in  each.  They  are  cer- 
tainly with  us  uj)  to  the  present  time,  but, 
then,  Ave  can  never  be  sure  of  these  Pap- 
ists." 

"No,  d — n  my  honor,  if  ever  "we  can," 
re-echoed  Phil ;  "  they  hate  us  because  we 
keep  them  down.  Put  iu  two  good  thumiJ- 
ing  flaws,  Solomon,  and  be  hanged  to  you  ; 
so  that  we  can  jDop  them  out  if  ever  they 
refuse  to  vote  for  us." 

"  Never  you  muid  Solomon,"  said  his 
father,  "  Solomon  wdU  put  in  a  pan-  of  flaws 
that  will  do  him  honor." 

"If  I  did  not  feel  that  in  doing  so,  my 
dear  M'Clutchy,  I  am  rendeiing  a  sei-vice  to 
rehgion,  and  fighting  a  just  and  righteous 
fight  against  Popery  and  idolatry,  I  would 
not  deem  mj-self  as  one  permitted  to  do  this 
thing — but  the  work  is  a  helping  forward  of 
rehgion,  and  that  is  my  justification." 

"  Call  Phihp  Duggan  in." 

A  poor  looking  man  now  entered  with  a 
staff  in  his  liand,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
walked,  for  he  was  lame. 

"Well,  Duggan,  your  rent?" 

"  I  have  scrambled  it  together,  sii',  fi-om 
God  knows  how  many  quai'thers." 

"PhU,"  said  Solomon  aside,  "is  it  not 
painful  to  hear  how  habitually  these  dark 
creatui-es  take  the  sacred  name  in  vain." 

"By  ,  it's  perfectly  shocking,"  said 

Phil,  "but  what  else  could  you  expect  fi-om 
them  ?  ". 

"  Duggan,"  said  Tal,  "what  is  this,  here's 
a  mistake — you  are  short  three  jDOund  ten." 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  it's  all  right," 
replied  Duggan;  "you  see,  your  honor, 
liere's  my  little  account  for  the  work  I 
wrought  for  you  forfivc  weeks  wid  horse  and 
cart,  up  until  I  put  my  knee  out  o'  joint  in 
the  quaiTy — you  remembei',  sir,  when  I 
brought  it  to  you,  j'ou  ssiid  to  let  it  stand, 
that  you  would  allow  for  it  in  the  next  gale." 

"  I  remember  no  such  thing,  my  good 
fellow,  or,  if  ever  I  said  such  a  thing,  it  must 
liave  been  a  mistake  ;  do  you  imagine,  now 
— are  you  really  so  stupid  and  silly  as  to 
imajnne  that  I  could  transmit  this  account 


of  vours  to  Lord  Cumber,  in  payment  of  his 
rent  ?  " 

"  But  wasn't  it  by  your  own  ordhers  I  did 
it,  sir?" 

"  No,  su' ;  it  couldn't  be  by  my  orders. 
Duggan,  you're  a  great  knave,  I  see.  I  once 
had  a  good  opinion  of  you  ;  but  I  now  per- 
ceive my  en-or.  Here  you  trump  up  a  dis- 
honest bill  against  me,  when  you  know  per- 
fectly w^eU  that  most  of  the  work  yovi  charge 
me  with  was  diibj  work." 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  su-,  I  paid  you  the 
duty-work  besides,  if  you'll  remember  it." 

"  I  tell  you,  suTa,  you  are  a  most  impu- 
dent and  knaAdsh  scoundrel,  to  speak  to  me 
in  this  style,  and  in  my  own  office,  too  !  Go 
and  get  the  balance  of  the  rent,  othei'wise 
you  shall  repent  it ;  and,  mark  me,  sirra,  no 
more  of  your  dishonesty." 

"As  God  is  to  judge  me " 

"  Ah,  my  fi-iend ,"  began  Solomon. 

"  Be  oft'  to  h — 1,  sir,  out  of  this,"  thundered 
Phil.  " Be  off,  I  say,  toh — lor  Connaught ; 
or  if  you  don't,  take  my  word  for  it,  you'll 
find  3'ourself  in  a  worse  mess.  To  address 
my  father  in  such  language  !  Be  off,  sir ; 
ha  ! " — Bow-wow !  said  his  face  once  more. 

"  Ah,"  said  Solomon,  when  the  man  had 
retired,  "  I  see  your  jDatieuce  and  youi-  diffi- 
culties— but  there  is  no  man  free  fi'om  the 
latter  in  this  checkered  vale  of  soitow." 

"Call  Eoger  Began,"  said  Val ;  "  here's  a 
fellow,  now.  Who  has  an  excellent  farm  at  a 
low  rent,  yet  he  never  is  prepai'ed  with  a 
penny.     "Well  Regan." 

"Oh!  dcA-il  resave  the  penny,  sir; — you 

must  only  prize  (appraise)  the  craps ;    the 

*ould  game,  sir — the  ould  game  ;  however,  it's 

a  meriy  w'orld  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  we 

must  only  take  oiu'  otntl  fim  out  of  it." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  head, 
Began  ?  "  asked  Val. 

"Devil  a  much,  sir  ;  a  couple  o'  cuts  that 
you  might  lay  your  finger  in.  We  an'  the 
Hannigans  had  another  set  to  on  Thursday 
last,  but  be  my  sowl,  we  thi'ashed  them  into 
chaff — as  we're  well  able  to  do.  Will  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  diinking  your  health,  gintle- 
men  ?     I  think  I  see  the  right  sort  here." 

"  Give  him  a  'glass  of  spirits,"  said  Val ; 
"  I  think,  Regan,  you  have  seen  some  one 
drinking  to-day  ah-eady." 

"  Well,  gintlemen,  here's — if  we're  to  have 
a  short  hfe,  may  it  be  a  meri-y  one ! — and 
may  we  never  ait  worse  mait  than  mutton  ! 
Mr.  M'Slime,  more  jDower  to  you  ! — She's 
next  door  to  me  " — and  he  winked  at  Solo- 
mon— "  an'  baiiin'  the  paleness,  by  the 
l^owers  gettin'  on  famous  ;  throth,  su',"  in 
rei:)ly  to  Val — "  only  share  of  two  half-pints 
wid  Paddy  Colgan,  in  regard  of  that  da}' 
that's  in  it-=blowin'  bullocks — and,  I  behevo, 
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another  half-pint  wid  Para  Bellow.  Blood, 
sir,  but  that's  a  beautiful  di-op !  Sowl  it 
would  take  the  tear  off  a  widow's  pig — or 
the  widow  herseK.  Faith,  ]Mr.  M'Clutchy,  I 
could  tell  where  the  cow  grazes  that  was 
milked  for  that !  Awough !  However,  no 
matther,  I'm  rantin'  Regan  fi-om  sweet 
Aughadan-a  —  Eegan  the  Bake  that  never 
seen  to-morrow.     Whish  !  more  jDower  !  " 

"That  will  do,  Regan  ;  you  have  not  joior 
rent." 

"  Oh  I  d— n  the  penny,  as  usual. — Suc- 
cess ! " 

"Well,  but  what's  to  be  done?  I  must 
come  down." 

"DevQ  a  foot  youH  come  down,  please 
your  honor ;  but  you'll  come  up  and  prize 
the  crap.  It's  worth  five  times  the  rent,  at 
any  rate — that's  one  comfoi't.     Hiutoo  !  " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Regan,  I'm  tii'ed  of  this 
— I  have  done  it  several  times  thi-ough  kind- 
ness to  yourseK  and  familj^,  but  I  cannot, 
really,  do  it  any  more." 

"  Veiy  weU,  sir^no  offence — what  one 
won't,  another  will ;  I  can  raise  thi-ee  times 
the  rent  on  it  in  foiu*  and  twenty  houi's." 

"  What  an  vmfortvmate  man  you  are,  to  be 
sure.  Well,  Regan,  I  ahall  appraise  your 
crops  and  take  them,  or  a  comj)etent  shai'e 
of  them,  in  payment,  on  thin  occasion — but 
mark  me,  it  shall  be  the  last." 

"More  power,  I  say. — Long  life  to  you, 
sir.  You  know  a  hawk  fi'om  a  hand-saw,  any 
how — and  be  my  sowl,  kind  father,  for  you 
— whish !  I'm  rantin'  Regan  from  sweet 
AughadaiTa  i " 

So  saying,  poor,  idle,  diinkrng,  negUgent, 
pugnacious  Regan,  by  his  own  sheer  neglect, 
put  his  property  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
relentless  hai-py  that  ever  robbed  and  fleeced 
a  tenantr\\  This  mode  of  proceeding  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  many  methods  resorted  to 
by  rapacious  agents,  for  fiHing  their  own 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  who,  by 
this  means,  seldom  received  more  than  a 
fouiih  part  of  the  value  of  his  crops.  The 
agent  under  the  mask  of  obhgiag  him,  and 
saving  his  crops  fi'om  the  hammer,  took 
them  at  a  valuation  when  the  markets  were 
low  ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
do  so,  he  always  kept  over  the  tenant's  head 
what  is  chUed  a  hanging  gale — which  means 
that  he  was  half  a  year's  rent  in  aiTcar.  The 
crops  were  then  brought  home  to  the  agent's 
place,  and  frequently,  to  save  appearances, 
to  the  haggard  of  some  fiiend  of  his,  where 
they  were  kept  until  the  mai-kets  got  up  to 
the  highest  price.  So  that  it  was  not  an  iin- 
usual  thing  for  the  iniquitous  agent  to  dou- 
ble the  rent,  one-haK  of  which  he  coolly  jDut 
into  his  own  pocket. — In  pastoral  lauds  the 
butter  was  appraised  in  the  same  manner. 


and  mostly  with  similar  results  to  both  par« 
ties.  To  return — when  Regan  had  departed, 
Val  asked  Solomon  what  he  thought  of  him. 

"  Think  of  him,"  said  Solomon,  who  could 
not  forgive  the  allusion  to  Susanna,  "  I  would 
fain  think  of  him  as  becomes  a  Chi-istian  ; 
but,  somehow,  I  could  not  help  feeling, 
whenever  I  looked  at  liim,  there  was  the  out- 
line of  an  execution  in  his  face  ;  however,  I 
may  be  mistaken — indeed,  I  hope — I  trust  1 
am — the  villain  !  " 

"M'Mui-t,  call  in  Catharine  T^iTeU." 
^  "  Yes,"  said  Phil,  "  caU  in  Widow  T^-rrelL 
Now,  Solomon,  only  you  have  no  rehsh  foi 
anything  except  what's  sanctified  and  spuit- 
ual,  you  would  say  that  here  comes  such  a 
sj)ecimen  of  Iiish  beauty  as  you  have  seldom 
seen." 

"I  never  had  any  objection,"  said  Solo- 
mon, who,  in  spite  of  all  his  gravity,  betrayed 
an  alertness  on  this  occasion  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  usual  to  him  ; — "I  never  had  any 
objection  to  look  upon  any  work  from  His 
hand,  "srith  pleasui-e.  Indeed,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  often  felt  that  it  raised  my  sense  of 
— of  what  was  beautiful,  in  such  a  way  that 
my  feehngs  became,  as  it  were,  full  of  a 
sweet  fei-vor  that  was  not  to  be  despised  ;  I 
will  consequently  not  decline  to  look  upon 
this  comel}-  widow — that  is — in  the  serious 
light  I  mention." 

"How  do  you  do,  ^Ii'S.  TpTeU?  I  hope 
you  have  not  got  much  wet  ? "  said  Val, 
turning  round  very  blandly. 

"  Oh,  ^NIi's.  TpTell,  I  hope  yovi're  veiy  well," 
followed  Phil;  "I  fear  you  lia\:e  got  wet — 
have  the  goodness  to  take  a  chaii*,  ]Mi's.  Tyi'- 
rell — and  a  glass  of  A\ine,  ma'am." 

]Mi'S.  TyiTell  took  a  chair,  but  she  declined 
the  glass  of  wine.  ]\Ii"s.  TyiTell  had  been  the 
"Rife  of  a  young  husband,  who  died  in  his 
twenty-fourih  year,  just  when  they  had  been 
about  a  year  and  a  half  mtUTied.  She  was 
herself,  on  the  day  in  question,  about  the 
same  age  as  her  husband  when  he  died. 
She  had  been  a  widow  just  two  years,  and 
had  one  child,  a  son.  She  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  woman — in  fact  a  veiy  beautiful 
woman,  as  one  could  almost  see  in  her  hum- 
ble condition  of  hfe.  Her  tresses  were  a 
raven  black,  but  her  skin  was  white  and  jjol- 
ished  as  ivorj-.  Her  face  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  oval — her  brows  exquisitely  pen- 
cilled— and  her  large  black,  but  mellow  eyes, 
flashed  a  look  that  went  into  your  veiy  heart 
But,  if  there  was  anything  that  struck  you 
as  being  more  fascinating  than  another,  it 
was  the  expression  of  innocence,  and  pm-ity, 
and  sweetness,  that  lay  about  her  small 
mouth  and  beautifidly  rounded  chin.  ±ler 
form  was  symmetiy  itseh',  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  small,  but  beautiful  foot  and  ankle,  left 
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no  doubt  upon  tLe  mind  as  to  the  general 
harmony  of  her  whole  figure.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  pensive  air  about  her  which 
added  to  the  interest  she  excited  ;  for,  we 
believe,  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  beauty 
never  appeal's  so  impressively  or  tenderly 
fascinating,  as  when  it  is  shghtly  overshad- 
owed A\-ith  cai'e.  We  need  sciu-cely  say,  that 
there  was  a  gi'eat  deal  of  contrast  in  the  gjize 
she  received  fi'om  Phil  and  our  fiiend  Solo- 
mon. That  of  Phil  was  the  gi'oss,  impudent 
stare  of  a  libertine  and  fool — a  stare,  which, 
in  the  eye  of  a  vii'tuous  woman,  soon  receives 
its  own  v^dthering  rebuke  of  scorn  and  indig- 
nation. That  of  Solomon,  on  the  other 
hand,  Avas  a  look  in  which  there  lurked  a 
vast  deal  of  cunning,  regiilated  and  shari> 
ened  by  experience,  and  disguised  byhj^Doc- 
lisy  into  something  that  absolutely  resembled 
the  open,  ardent  admii-ation  of  a  child,  or  of 
some  innocent  man  that  had  hai'dly  ever 
been  in  the  world.  There  was,  however,  a 
Aollainous  di-oj)piug  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  with  an  almost  ii-repressible  tendency 
to  Uck  the  lips,  accompanied  with  an  exuda- 
tion of  internal  moistiu'e  from  the  glands — 
vulgarly  teiTned  a  watering  of  the  teeth — 
which,  to  a  close  observer,  would  have  be- 
trayed him  at  once,  and  which  were  e\ddent 
from  the  involuntary  workings  of  his  whole 
face. 

"  Mrs.  Tyn-ell,"  said  Val,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  making  considerable  im- 
provements on  youi-  farm." 

"  Imi^rovements,  sir,"  replied  the  widow 
in  amazement ;  "  I  don't  know  who  could 
have  told  you  that,  sir.  Didn't  my  potato 
crop  fail  altogether  with  me,  and  my  flax, 
where  I  had  it  spi'ead  on  the  holme  below, 
was  all  swept  away  by  the  flood." 

"I  am  son-y  to  heai-  that,  ]\L-s.  TjiTell ; 
— Ave  are  very  hard  uj)  for  monej'  here,  and 
the  landlord  doesn't  know  on  Avhat  hand  to 
'  turn  ;  I  must  raise  a  large  sum  for  him 
fortliAA-ith  : — indeed  to  tell  you  the  tmth,  I 
have  received  instinictions  that  are  not  at  all 
pleasant  to  myself — I  am  to  let  no  one  pass, 
he  says,  and  if  I  cannot  get  the  rent  other- 
wise, I  am  to  enforce  it.  Now  this  is  very  un- 
pleasant, IVIi's.  TpTell,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
pels me  to  take  stej^s  that  I  shall  feel  vei-y 
painful, 

"God  help  me,  then,"  repHed  the  poor 
young  woman,  "for,  as  to  rent,  su",  I  have  it 
not ;  and,  indeed,  ]Mi\  M'Clutchy,  what 
brought  me  hsre  to-day,  Avas  to  ask  a  httle 
time,  just  till  i  get  my  butter  made«  up  and 
sold. 

"Yes,  but  Avnat  can  I  do,  ]\Ii'S.  TjiTell?  I 
have  no  power  to  let  any  one  oif,  even  where 
I  feel  inclined,  as  I  do  in  your  case.  It  really 
is   not  in  my  j)Ower ;   Lord   Cumber   took 


cai-e  to  leave  me  no  discretion  in  the  business 
at  all." 

"But  surely,  sir,  you  don't  mean  to  say, 
that  unless  I  pay  the  rent,  you  will  seize 
upon  my  property. " 

"This,"  said  Val,  as  if  to  himself,  "is 
reiiUy  A'eiy  distressing — luifortunately,  jNXi'S. 
T}Trell,  I  must  indeed,  unless  you  can  raise 
the  money  in  some  way ;  wouldn't  your 
friends,  for  instance,  stand  by  you,  until 
yovu-  butter  is  made  up  ?  " 

"I  haA'e  no  such  fi-iends,"  rephed  the  jsoor 
woman,  "  them  that  Avould,  ai-n't  able  ;  and 
them  that  are  able,  won't ;  and  that's  only 
the  Avay  of  the  Avorld,  sii-." 

"It's  too  true,  indeed,  IMi-s.  Tp-reU  ;  I  am 
xery  soiny,  exceedingly  sorry,  for  what  must 
be  done.  It  is  such  cii'cumstances  as  these 
that  make  me  Avish  I  never  had  become  an 
agent." 

"For  God's  sake,  su-,  haA-e  patience  Avith 
me  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  I 
will  be  able  to  paj'  it  all  easUy." 

"If  I  AA^as  my  OAvn  master,"  retiu-ned  Val, 
"it  would  give  me  pleasui'e  to  do  so,  but  I 
am  not."  Here  there  was  a  gi-oan  fi-om 
Solomon  of  compassion  for  the  poor  Avidow, 
folloAved  by  a  second,  which  was  clearly  a 
comment  upon  the  first.  What  a  pity,  said 
the  fii'st,  to  see  so  interesting  a  yoimg  A\idow 
AAT.thout  the  means  of  pajdng  her  rent — and 
is  it  not  a  wicked  and  hard-hearted  world, 
said  the  second  that  has  not  in  it  one  indi- 
vidual to  befi'iend  her !  JNIi-s.  TATreU  looked 
round  on  heai'ing  an  expression  of  SATni^athy, 
and  there  was  Solomon  gazing  on  her  Avith 
a  look,  in  which  admiration  and  s^Taj^athy 
were  so  well  feigned,  that  she  felt  gi-ateful  to 
Solomon  in  her  lieai't.  As  for  Phil,  Avhether 
he  gazed  at  her,  his  father,  or  at  the  attorney, 
such  was  the  comprehensive  latitudinaiianism 
of  his  squint,  that  she  felt  it  imjDOSsible  to 
tell ;  neither,  indeed,  did  she  cai'e.  She  Avas 
now  in  tear.s,  and  Val  having  declared  his 
detennination  to  proceed,  Avas  silent,  as  if 
out  of  respect  to  her  feehngs.  At  length 
she  rose  vq),  and  when  on  the  eve  of  going 
out,  she  asked  for  the  Last  time  : — 

"J\lr.  M'Clutchy  is  there  no  hope?  I 
ti-ust,  sir,  that  AA^ien  you  consider  how  long 
my  family  and  my  husband  have  been  living 
on  this  property,  you'll  think  better  of  it 
than  to  bring  myself  and  my  j^oor  oi-j^han 
boy  to  beggaiy  and  iniin.  What  Avill  become 
of  him  and  myself !  " 

"D — n  my  honor,  Mrs.  TyrreU,  but  I  feel 
for  you,"  said  Phil,  eagerly,  as  if  inishing 
head  foremost  into  a  fit  of  the  pui'est  hu- 
manity. 

"Do  not  be  cast  doAvn,  IVIrs.  TyrreU,"  said 
Solomon,  "there  is  one  who  can  befriend 
the  Avidow,  and  Avho  aalII  be  a  father  to  the 
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fcitherless.  Kely  on  Him  ! — who  knows  but 
a:i  instrument  may  be  raised  up  for  you  re- 
lief.    Do  not  be  tlius  cast  down." 

"No,"  said  Phil,  " do  not,  or  you  will  only 
spoil  them  devlish  fine  eyes  of  youi's,  IMrs. 
Tp-rell,  by  crying.  Come,  come,  father,  you 
must  give  her  the  time  she  asks  ;  uj)on  my 
honor,  I'll  guarantee   she   won't  disappoint 

"And,  if  he  is  not  sufficient,  I  will  join 
him,"  said  Solomon;  "you  may  rest  upon 
her  word,  my  friend,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  serious  falsehood  is  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ceeding fi'om  a  mouth  so  sweet  and  comelj^ 
in  expression,  as  ]Mi's.  TjTrell's.  Come,  Val, 
have  a  heart,  and  be  compassionate  towaixls 
the  fail'  widow." 

"If  you  or  Phil  wall  pay  the  monej',"  said 
M'Clutchy,  "  Avell  and  good  ;  but  you  both 
know,  that  otherwise  it  is  out  of  my  j)ower." 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  acuteness  of  obser- 
vation in  Irish  women,  together  with  a 
quickness  of  perception,  that  sometimes  re- 
sembles instinct.  IVIrs.  TyrreU's  piu-ity  of 
feehng  and  good  sense  were  offended  at  the 
compUments  which  the  attorney  and  Phil 
mixed  up  with  the  sympathy  they  exj)ressed 
for  her.  She  felt  something  jar  disagTeeably 
upon  her  natui'al  dehcacy,  by  their  selecting 
the  moment  of  her  distress  for  giving  utter- 
ance to  langaiage,  which,  coming  at  any  time 
from  either  of  them  to  one  in  her  station  of 
life,  was  improper ;  but,  tmder  the  present 
cii'cumstances,  an  insult,  and  an  impertinent 
trifling  with  her  affliction. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  without  j)a}ing  them  the 
sHghtest  attention,  "I  must  say,  Mr.  M'Clut- 
chy, that  if  you  proceed  as  you  tbreaten  to 
do,  your  conduct  towards  me  and  my  poor 
oiphan  Mill  be  such  as  I  don't  tliink  you  can 
justif)'  either  to  God  or  man.  I  wish  you 
good  morning,  sir ;  I  have  no  more  to  say 
upon  it." 

"  Oh,  ]Mi's.  Tyrrell,  if  you  begin  to  abuse 
us  and  lay  down  the  law  on  the  matter,  I 
have  no  more  to  say  either."  She  then  went 
out,  but  had  not  left  the  hall,  when  Phil, 
following,  said  in  a  low,  impudent,  confi- 
dential tone — 

"Don't  be  in  a  hiUTy,  ]Mi-s.  T3T.Teh,  just 
step  into  the  parlor  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
we'U  see  what  can  be  done — step  in." 

"No,  sir,"  she  replied,  feeling  very  natu- 
rally offended  at  the  femiUarity  of  liis  manner, 
"  I  wiU  not  step  in  ;  anything  you  have  to 
say  3'ou  can  say  it  here." 

"Yes — but,  then,  they  may  overhear  us. 
D — n  my  honor,  but  you're  a  very  pretty 
woman,  !&Ii'S.  Tyrrell,  and  I'd  be  soi'iy  to  see 
harsh  proceedings  taken  against  you — that 
is,  if  we  could  understand  one  another." 

The  scarlet  hue  of  indignation  had  already 


ovei-spread  her  face  and  temples,  her  eyes 
flashed,  and  her  voice  became  firm  and 
fun. 

"  AMiat  do  you  mean,  sir,"  she  asked. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "couldn't  there  be  an 
understanding  between  us?  In  fact,  ]\Irs. 
T^iTell,  you  would  find  me  a  fi-iend  to  you."  . 

She  made  no  reply  but  returned  into  the 
room. 

"jVIi-.  M'Clutchy,"  said  she,  "I  thought 
that  a  woman — especially  a  poor,  unprotected 
wddow  hke  me — might,  at  least,  come  into 
your  house  about  her  necessary  business 
without  being  insulted  ;  I  thought  that  if 
there  was  one  house  above  another  whei'e  I 
ought  to  expect  protection,  it  is  youi-s.  It's 
yoiu"  duty,  I  think,  to  protect  them  that's 
livin'  upon  this  pi'operty,  and  stinigglin'  to 
pay  you,  or  him  that  employs  you,  the  hard- 
earned  rent  that  keeps  them  in  poverty  and 
hardship.  I  think,  sir,  it  ought  to  be  your 
duty,  as  I  said,  to  protect  me,  and  such  as 
me,  rather  than  leave  us  exposed  to  the 
abominable  proposals  of  3'our  son." 

"How  is  tliis?"  said  Val;  "where  are 
you,  Phil?" 

Phil  entered  with  a  giia  on  him,  that 
betraj'ed  very  cleai'ly  the  morals  of  the 
father,  as  well  as  of  himself.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  ajjpearance  of  shame  or 
confusion  about  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
looked  upon  the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  but, 
by  no  means,  so  good  as  if  it  had  been  suc- 
cessful. 

"  Phil,"  said  his  father,  barely  restraining 
a  smile,  "is  it  possible  that  you  could  dare 
to  insult  Mrs.  TyiTell  under  this  roof  ?  " 

"D — n  my  honor,  a  confounded  He," 
rejDhed  Phil ;  "  she  wanted  me  to  lend  her 
the  money,  and  because  I  did  not,  she  told 
you  I  made  projoosals  to  her.  All  revenge 
and  a  lie.'' 

Mrs.  Tm-ell  looked  at  him—"  Well,"  said 
she,  "  if  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  you 
will  be  made  an  example  of  yet.  Oh  !  little 
they  know  that  own  this  projDerty,  and  eveiy 
other  property  hke  it — of  the  insults,  and 
hardships,  and  oppressions,  that  their  ten- 
antry must  suffer  in  then*  absence  fi'om  them 
that's  placed  over  them  ;  and  -vvithout  any 
one  to  protect  them  or  appeal  to  for  satis- 
faction or  rehef — su',  that  villain  in  the 
shape  of  your  son — that  cowai-dly  villain 
knows  that  the  words  he  insulted  me  in  are 
not  yet  cowld  upon  his  hps." 

"  I  have  reason  to  put  every  confidence  in 
what  my  son  says,"  rephed  Val  very  coolly, 
"  and  he  is  not  a  villain,  iMi's.  Tjrrell — so  I 
wish  you  a  good  moi-ning,  ma'am  ! " 

This  vii-tuous  poor  woman  flushed  with  a 
sense  of  outraged  modesty,  with  scorn  and 
indignation,  left  the  room  ;  and  with  a  dis- 
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tracted  mind  and  a  breaking  heart,  sought 
her  orphan,  whose  innocent  face  of  wonder 
she  bedewed  on  her  return  home  with  tears 
of  the  bitterest  sorrow. 

It  is  not  oar  intention  to  describe  at  full 
lengtli  the  several  melancholy  scenes  which 
occuiTed  between  poverty  and  dependence 
on  one  side,  and  cold,  cruel,  insolent  author- 
ity, on  the  other.  It  is  needless  and  would 
be  painful  to  tell  how  much  age  and  help- 
lessness sirffered  at  the  handrf  of  these  two 
persons,  especially  at  those  of  PhU,  whose 
chief  dehght  appeared  to  consist  in  an 
authoritative  display  of  power  and  natural 
cruelty. 

The  widow  had  not  been  more  than  a 
minute  gone,  when  the  door  opened,  and  ia 
walked,  without  note  or  preparation,  a  stout 
swarthy  looking  fellow  named  M'Clean. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  Val,  "  is  this  you  ?  " 

"  Brother  M'Clean,"  said  Solomon,  "  how 
are  you  ?  " 

"  What  would  ail  me  ? "  said  M'Clean, 
"  there's  nothing  wi'ong  Tvith  me  but  what 
money  could  cui-e — if  I  had  it." 

"  And  you  have  no  money,  Tom  !  "  said 
Val,  smiling,  "  that,  Tom,  is  a  bad  business 
— for  we  never  wanted  it  more  than  we  do 
at  present.     Seriously,  have  you  the  rent?" 

"D — n  the  penny,  brother  M'Clutchy  ; 
and  what's  more,  won't  have  it  for  at  least 
three  months." 

"That's  bad  again,  Tom.  Any  news? — 
any  report  ?  " 

"  Why,  ay — there  was  a  gun,  or  a  pistol, 
or  a  pike,  or  something  that  way,  seen  with 
the  Gallaghers  of  Kilscaddan." 

"  Ha — are  you  sui-e  of  that  ?  " 

"  Not  myseK  sure  ;  but  I  heard  it  on 
good  authority  ;  but  I  think  we  had  better 
make  sure,  by  pajdng  them  a  visit  some 
night  soon." 

"  We  will  talk  about  that,"  said  Val ;  "  but 
I  am  told  that  you  treated  priest  Roche 
badly  the  other  night.     Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  ^Ti}',  what  did  you  hear  ? "  asked 
M'Clean. 

"  I  heard  you  fired  into  his  house  ;  that 
you  know  was  dangerous." 

"  All  right,"  said  Phil ;  "  what  right  have 
Popish  priests  to  live  under  a  Protestant 
government  ?  By  my  sacred  honor,  I'd  ban- 
ish them  like  wild  cats." 

"  No,"  said  M'Clean,  in  reply  to  Val,  "  we 
did  not ;  aU  we  did  was  to  play  '  Croppies 
lie  Down,'  as  we  passed  the  house,  and  fire 
three  volleys  owr  it — not  into  it  ;  but  if 
there  was  e'er  a  one  among  us  with  a  bad 
aim  you  know,  that  wasn't  his  favilt  or  ours  ; 
ha — ha — by  Japers,"  said  he  in  a  low,  con- 
fideutial  whisper,  "  we  fi-ightened  the  seven 
senses  out  of  him,  at  any  rate — the  bloody 


Papist  rascal — for  sure  they  are  all  that,  and 

be  d d  to  them." 

"  Capital  doctiine — and  so  they  are,  Toni  ; 
right,  Tom  ;  so  you  frightened  the  bog  Latin 
out  of  him  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"Ha — ha — ha — by  my  sowl  we  did,  and 
more  maybe,  if  it  was  known ;  I  must  be  oflf 
now."  / 

"Go  and  help  yourself  to  a  bumper  of 
spirits  before  you  go,"  said  Val;  "and, 
Tom,  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  whenever 
3'ou  find,  or  hear  of  arms,  let  me  kno^  im- 
mediately." 

Tom  only  nodded  to  that,  as  he  put  the 

glass  to   his  hps  ;    "  gentlemen,"  said  he, 

"  your  healths ;  here's  no  Popery !  no  sui'- 

render ! "  saying   which,   he   deposited   the 

emjDty  glass  on  the  table,  givia{;  at  the  same 

time  two  or  three  short  coughs  occasioned 

by   the    strength   of    the   liquor.      "Good 

morning,    gentlemen — brother,   M'SHme  " — 

j  he  looked  and  nodded  significantly  at  Solo- 

!  mon,     then      added — "  good     people     are 

I  scarce  ;  so  be  a  good  boy  and  take  care  of 

}  yom-self." 

!  "  Now,  Tom,  be  a  good  fellow  and  don't 
'  forget  the  rent,"  said  Val ;  Tom  nodded 
'  again,  for  it  was  a  habit  he  had,  and  de- 
I  parted. 

:      The  next  person  who  presented  himself 
j  was  a  little,  meagre,  thin  looking  man,  Avith 
a  dry,  serious  air  about  him,  that  seemed  to 
:  mark  him  as  a  kind  of  cui-iosity  in  his  way. 
I  From    the    moment   he   entered,    Solomon 
!  seemed  to  shrink  up  into  half  his  ordinary 
dimensions,  nor  did  the  stranger  seem  un- 
conscious of  this,  if  one  could  judge  by  the 
pungent  expression  of  his  small  gray  eyes 
which  were  fastened  on  Solomon  -nith  a  bit- 
ter significance  that  indicated  such  a  com- 
munity of  knowledge  as  did  not  seem  to  be 
pleasant  to  either  of  them. 

"Ah,  Sam  Wallace,"  said  Val,  "always 
punctual,  and  never  more  welcome  than 
now  ;  scraping  and  scrambling  we  are,  Sam, 
to  make  up  the  demand  for  the  landlord." 

"  What  way  ir  ye,  IVIr.  M'Clutchy  ;  am  gled 
to  see  ye  luck  so  well ;  I  a-am  indeed." 

"  Thank  you,  Sam.  How  are  all  your 
family." 

"Deed,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  stain  that's  over  us." 

"Stain  !     What  do  you  mean,  Sam?" 
"Feth,  a  main  what's  purty  well  known; 
that  misfortune  that  befell  our  daughter  Su- 
sanna." 

"  Dear  me,  Sam,  how  was  that?  " 
"  The  way  of  it  was  this — she  went  as  a 
children's  maid  into  a  religious  femUy" — 
here  the  two  glittering  eyes  were  fiercely 
fastened  upon  Solomon — "  where  she  became 
a  serious  young  person  of  decided  piety,  as 
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they  call  it — an'  h — 1  till  me,  but  another 
month  will  make  it  decided  enough — well, 
sir,  deel  a  long  she  was  there  till  the  saint, 
her  masther,  made  a  sinner  of  her,  and  now 
she's  litely  to  have  her  gifts,  such  as  they 
rr." 

"  I  am  very  sony  to  hear  this,  Sam  ;  but, 
surely  the  man  who  seduced  your  daughter 
does  not  deserve  to  be  called  religious." 

"Disn't  he,  feth  ?  why.  Lord  bless  you, 
sure  it  was  all  done  in  a  religious  way — ^they 
sang  psalms  together,  prayed  together,  read 
the  Bible  together,  and  now  the  truth  is, 
that  the  consequence  will  be  speaking  for 
itself  some  of  these  days." 

Here  another  fieiy  look  was  darted  at 
Solomon,  who  appeared  deeply  engaged 
among  leases,  papers,  and  such  other  docu- 
ments as  were  before  him. 

"It's  a  bad  business  certainly,  Sam— but 
now  about  the  rent  ?  " 

"  Hut !  de'il  a  penny  o'  rent  I  have — hell 
take  the  tester  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  a'U  pay 
you  afore  a  laive  the  room-»-what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  it,  Sam." 

"Now,"  said  Sam,  going  over  to  Solomon, 
"you'U  pay  Mr.  IVrClutchy  the  sum  of 
twelve  pounds,  fourteen,  and  three  pence 
for  me,  IVIi'.  M'Slime — if  you  please,  sir." 

There  was  a  peremptory  tone  in  his  words, 
which,  joined  to  the  glittering  look  he  rivet- 
ed on  Solomon,  actually  fascinated  that  wor- 
thy gentleman. 

"  My  friend,"  repHed  Solomon,  taking  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  seeming  to  look  for  a 
memorandum,  "  you  have  made  a  slight  mis- 
take against  yourself ;  the  sum,  I  find,  is 
twelve  pounds,  seventeen,  and  three  pence, 
so  that  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake  of 
thi'ee  shilhngs,  as  I  said,  against  yourself." 

"  Do  you  pay  the  half  year's  rent,  which  is 
the  sum,  I  say,  and  you  may  give  the  three 
shiUings  in  chai'ity,  which  I  know  you  will 
do." 

"  ShaU  I  fill  the  receipt,"  asked  Val,  look- 
ing to  Solomon. 

"  Fill  it,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  very  glad 
I  happened  to  have  so  much  about  me,  poor 
man." 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  Sam,  significantly. 

Solomon  rose,  and  with  all  the  calmness  of 
manner  which  he  could  assume,  laid  the 
money  down  before  M'Clutchy. 

"  Trj',"  said  he,  "  if  that  is  right." 

"Show  here,"  said  Sam,  "  a'll  reckon 
them  ; "  and  having  done  so,  he  put  one  par- 
ticular note  in  his  pocket — "  Never  you 
mind,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Val, 
"  I'U  give  you  another  note  for  this  ; "  and  he 
winked  significantly  as  he  spoke.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  and  having  paid  the  money 
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and  received  his  receipt,  he  bid  them  good- 
bye, once  more  winking,  and  touching  his 
waistcoat  pocket  as  he  went.  He  had  not 
been  long  gone,  however,  when  Solomon 
once  more  examined  his  pocket-book,  and  in 
a  tone  which  no  pen  could  describe,  ex- 
claimed, "verily,  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  wonderful !  Will  you  look  again  at  that 
money?"  said  he—"!  have  given  away  a 
note  for  ten  pounds  instead  of  a  note  for 
one." 

"It  is  not  here,  then,"  replied  Val,  "but 
I'll  venture  to  say  that  Sam,  the  knave,  put 
it  in  his  pocket  when  he  made  the  ex- 
change." 

"  Shall  I  call  him  back  ?  "  said  Phil,  "  there 
he  goes  towards  the  gate." 

"No,"  replied  the  other,  "I  have  great 
reHance  on  Sam's  honesty.  He  vvill  return 
it  no  doubt  on  perceiving  the  mistake,  or  il 
not,  I  shall  send  to  him  for  it.  Yes,  I  know 
Sam  is  honest— truly  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  wonderful." 

So  saying,  with  a  visage  pecuHarly  rueful 
and  mortified,  he  closed  his  book  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket. 

The  last  person  whom  we  shall  notice  was 
Brian  M'Loughhn,  on  whose  featiu-es  care 
had  recently  made  a  deep  impression.  On 
being  asked  to  sit,  he  decHned — "I  thank 
you,"  said  he,  "  my  visit  will  be  but  a  shox't 
one,  and  what  I  have  to  say,  I  can  say  stand- 
ing." 

"  That  as  you  please,  Mr.  M'Loughhn ; 
shall  I  fiJl  youi-  receipts  ?  " 

"No,"  rej)Ued  the  other,  "I  simply  came 
to  state,  that,  owing  to  the  derangement  of 
our  affairs,  I  am  not  just  now  in  a  condition 
to  pay  my  rent." 

"  That  is  unpleasant,  IMi*.  M'Loughhn." 

"  Of  coui-se  it  is,"  he  rephed  ;  "  that  was 
my  only  business,  IVIr.  M'Clutchy,  and  now  I 
bid  3'ou  good-day." 

"  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,  IVIr.  M'Lough- 
lin  ;  do  not  be  in  such  a  htu-iy.  You  re- 
member a  meeting  you  and  I  had  once  in 
Castle.  Cumber  fail'  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  You  remember  the  extraordinary  civihty 
with  which  you  treated  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Val,  and  I  only  expressed  what  I 
thought  then  and  think  now  ;  but  indeed 
you  have  improved  the  wrong  way  wonder- 
fully since." 

"  Yom-  language  was  indiscreet  then,  and 
it  is  so  now." 

"  It  was  true  for  all  that,  INIr.  M'Clutchy." 

"Now,  might  not  I,  if  I  wished,  take 
ample  revenge  for  the  insulting  terms  you 
appHed  to  me  ?  " 

"  You  might,  and  I  suppose  you  wiU— I 
expect  nothmg  else,  for  I  know  you  weU." 
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"  You  do  not  know  me,  I\li'.  M'Lougblin, 
so  far  from  acting  up  to  what  you  ima<;ine, 
I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  j'our  position  ;  I 
have  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you,  so  that 
whatever  apprehensions  you  may  entertain 
from  others,  you  need  have  none  from  me. 
And,  now,  'Six.  M'Loughhn,  do  you  not  per- 
ceiA'e  that  you  judged  me  unjustly  and  un- 
charitably?" 

"  That's  to  be  seen  yet,  IVIi'.  M'Clutchy : 
time  will  tell." 

"  Well,  tlien,  make  your  mind  easy ;  I 
shall  take  no  proceedings  in  consequence  of 
your  situation — so  far  fr-om  that,  I  shall  wait 
patiently  till  it  is  your  convenience  to  pay 
the  rent — so  now,  I  wish  you  good  day,  ^Ir. 
M'Loughhn." 

"  That  is  a  beautifril  exhibition  of  Clu'istian 
spirit,"  exclaimed  Solomon,  "  good  works  are 
truly  the  fr-uit  of  faith." 

"  Before  you  go,"  said  Phil,  -with  a  sneer, 
"  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  how  jDoor  Mary  is." 

M'Louglilin  paused,  and  calmly  looked 
first  at  Phil,  and  then  at  his  father. 

"  Phil,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  shall  order  you 
out  of  the  room,  sir,  if  I  hear  another  word 
on  that  imfortunate  subject.  I  am  very- 
sorry,  I  assure  you,  j\Ir.  M'Loughlin,  for  that 
untoward  transaction — to  be  sure,  I  wish 
yovu"  daughter  had  been  a  httle  more  pru- 
dent, but  young  ladies  cannot,  or  at  least, 
do  not  always  regulate  their  passions  or  at- 
tachments ;  and  so,  when  they  make  a  false 
step,  they  must  sufler  for  it.  As  for  myself, 
I  can  only  express  my  sincere  regret  that  the 
faux  pan  happened,  and  that  it  should  have 
got  "svind  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  the 
poor  girl  of  her  character." 

After  contemplating  the  father  and  son  for 
some  time  alternately,  with  a  look  in  which 
was  visible  the  most  withering  contempt  and 
scorn,  and  which  made  them  both  quail  be- 
fore him,  he  replied : 

"  Your  falsehood,  scoundi'els,  is  as  vindic- 
tive as  it  is  cowardly,  and  you  both  know  it ; 
but  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  I  feel  to  stoop 
to  a  defence  of  my  vii'tuous  child  against 
either  of  you,  would  be  a  degi'adation  to  her 
as  well  as  to  myself.  I  therefore  go,  leaving 
you  my  contempt  and  scorn,  I  could  almost 
say  my  pity." 

He  then  walked  out,  Neither  father  nor  son 
having  thought  it  prudent  to  brave  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eye  by  rej^lying  to  his  words. 

"  Now,"  said  Val,  addJressing  Solomon, 
"  let  there  be  an  execution  issued  without  a 
moment's  delay — the  man  is  doomed,  his 
hour  has  come  ;  and  so,  may  I  never  prosper, 
if  I  don't  scatter  him  and  his,  houseless  and 
homeless,  to  the  four  comers  of  heaven !  I 
have  meshed  him  at  last,  and  now  for  ven- 
geance." 


"But,"  said  Solomon,  in  a  tone  of  sUgL* 
remonstrance,  "I  trust,  my  deai'  M'Clutch/, 
that  in  taking  vengeance  upon  this  man  and 
his  family,  you  will  do  so  in  a  proper  spirit, 
and  guard  against  the  imputations  of  an  un- 
charitable world.  When  you  take  vengeance, 
let  youi-  motives  be  always  pure  and  upright 
and  even  charitable — of  course  you  expect 
and  hope  that  you  i-uin  this  man  and  his 
family  for  their  own  spiritual  good.  The 
affliction  that  you  are  about  to  bring  on 
them,  win  soften  and  subdue  thefr  hai'd  and 
obstinate  hearts,  and  lead  them,  it  is  to  be 
ho]3ed,  to  a  better  and  more  Christian  state 
of  feeling.     May  He  grant  it !  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Val,  humoring  him  in 
his  hypocrisy,  "  of  course  it  is  fi'om  these 
motives  I  act ;  certainly  it  is." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Solomon,  "  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  I  never  have  heard  a 
man  vow  vengeance,  or  exjjress  a  determina- 
tion to  niin  his  fellow  creature,  upon  more 
delightfully  Christian  princijDles.  It  is  a 
great  privilege*  indeed,  to  be  able  to  ruin  a 
whole  family  in  such  a  blessed  spirit.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  feel  it  so." 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

RaymoncVs  Sense  of  Justice — Force  of  the  Ideal — 
Poll  DooUti's  Remorse — Conversation  on  Irish 
Property — Disclosure  concerning  Mary  M'Lougli- 
lin. 

About  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
Poll  Doolin  having  put  on  her  black  bonnet, 
prepared  to  go  out  upon  some  matter  of  a 
private  nature,  as  was  clearly  evident  by  her 
manner,  and  the  cautious  nature  of  all  her 
movements.  Raymond,  who  eyed  her  close- 
ly, at  length  said — 

"  Take  care  now — don't  harm  them." 

"Them!"  replied  Poll,  "who  do  you 
mean  by  them  ?  " 

"  The  M'Loughlins — go  and  look  at  Mary, 
and  then  ask  yourself  why  you  join  the  divil : 
— there  now,  that's  one.  Who  saved  me  ? 
do  you  know  that,  or  do  you  care  ?  Very 
well,  go  now  and  join  the  divil,  if  you  like  ; 
but  I  know  what  I'll  do  some  fine  night." 
Here  he  leaped  in  a  state  of  perfect  exulta- 
tion from  the  ground. 

"  Why,  what  will  you  do  ?  "  said  Poll. 

"  You'll  not  tell  to-moiTOw,"  replied  Ray- 
mond, "  neither  will  any  one  else  ;  but  I 
don't  forget  poor  white-head,  nor  Mai'y 
M'Loughlin." 

"  Well,  keep  the  house  like  a  good  boy," 
she  said,  "  till  I  come  back  ;  and,  if  any- 
body should  come  in,  or  ask  where  I  am,  say 
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that  I  went  up  to  Jerry  Hannigan's  for  soap 
and  candles." 

"Ay,  but  that's  not  true,  because  I  know 
you're  goin'  to  join  the  divil ;  but,  no  matter 
— go  there — you'll  have  his  blessin'  any 
how,  and  it's  long  since  he  gave  it  to  you 
-  -wid  his  left  hand.  I  wish  I  wasn't  your 
son — but  no  matther,  no  matther." 

She  then  peeped  out  to  see  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  finding  that  all  was  safe,  she 
turned  her  stej^s  hurriedly  and  stealthily,  in 
a  direction  leading  from,  instead  of  to  Castle 
Cumber.  "When  she  was  gone,  Raymond 
immediately  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and 
began  as  before,  to  spring  up  in  the  air  in  a 
most  singular  and  unaccountable  manner. 
The  glee,  however,  which  became  ajDparent 
on  his  comatenance,  had  an  expression  of 
ferocity  that  was  frightful  ;  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  fire,  his  nostrils  exjDanded,  and  a  glare 
of  terrible  triumjjh  lit  uj?  every  feature  with 
something  of  a  lurid  light. 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  he  exclaimed,  addressing,  as 
some  imaginary  individual,  an  old  pillow 
which  he  caught  uj) ;  "I  have  you  at  last — 
now,  now,  now ;  ha,  you  have  a  throat,  have 
you  ?  I  feel  it  now,  now,  now  !  Ay,  that 
will  do  ;  hoo,  hoo  — out  with  it,  out  with  it ; 
I  see  the  tip  of  it  only,  but  you  must  give 
better  measure  ;  ay,  that's  like  it.  Hee,  hee, 
hee  !  Oh,  there— that  same  tongue  never 
did  you  good,  nor  anybody  else  good — and 
what  blessed  eyes  you  have  !  they  are  comin' 
out,  too,  by  degrees,  as  the  lawyers  goes  to 
Heaven !  Now  !  now !  now !  ay,  where's 
your  strugglin'  gone  to  ?  It's  little  you'll 
make  of  it  in  Raymond's  iron  fingers — Halloo, 
this  is  for  white-head,  and  white-head's — 
poor  little  white-head's — father,  and  for  poor 
little  white-head's  mother,  and  this — ay,  the 
froth's  comin'  now,  now,  now — and  this  last's 
for  poor  Mary  M'Loughlin !  Eh,  ho,  ho  ! 
There  now — settled  at  last,  with  your  sweet 
grin  upon  you,  and  your  tongue  out,  as  if 
you  were  makin'  fun  of  me — for  a  beauty 
you  were,  and  a  beauty  you  are,  and  there  I 
lave  you  !  " 

While  uttering  these  words,  he  went 
through  with  -sdolent  gesticulations,  the  whole 
course  and  fonn  of  physical  action  that  he 
deemed  necessar}'  to  the  act  of  strangling 
worthy  Phil,  whose  graceful  eidolon  was  re- 
cei\ing  at  his  hands  this  unpleasant  speci- 
men of  the  pressure  from  without.  He  had 
one  knee  on  the  ground,  his  huge  arms  mov- 
ing with  muscvdar  energy,  as  he  cxaished  and 
compressed  the  pillow,  until  the  veiy  veins 
of  his  forehead  stood  out  nearly  black  with 
the  force  at  once  of  hatred  and  exertion. 
Having  thus  wi'ought  his  vengeance  out  to 
his  Qvm.  satisfaction,  he  once  more,  in  imagi- 
nation, transformed  the  pillow  into  his  little 


white-head,  as  he  loved  to  call  him  ;  and 
assumed  a  very  different  aspect  from  that 
which  marked  the  strangulation  scene  just 
described. 

"Come  here,"  said  he— taking  it  up  ten- 
derly in  his  arms— "come  here— don't  be 
afeard  now  ;  there's  nol^ody  that  can  do  vou 
any  harm.  Ah !  my  poor  white-head— don't 
5'ou  want  your  mother  to  keep  up  your  poor 
sick  head,  and  to  lay  your  poor  pale  face 
against  her  breast  ?  And  your  father— you 
would  like  to  get  upon  his  knee  and  climb 
up  to  kiss  him — wouldn't  you,  white-head  ? 
Yes,  he  says  he  would — white-head  says  he 
would— and  tell  me,  sure  I  have  the  cock  for 
you  still  ;  and  if  you  want  a  drink  I  have 
something  better  than  bog  wather  for  you— 
the  sickening  bog  wather  !  Oh  !  the*^  poor 
pale  face — and  the  poor  sickly  eye — up  in 
the  cowld  mountams,  and  no  one  to  think 
aboiit  you,  or  to  give  you  comfort !  Whisht 
now — be  good — och,  why  do  I  say  that,  poor 
white- head — for  sure  you  were  always  good  ! 
Well  wait — bog  wather — ah,  no — but  wait 
here — or  come  Arid  me — I  won't  lay  you 
down,  for  I  love  you,  my  poor  white-head  ; 
but  come,  and  you  must  have  it.  My 
mother's  gone  out — and  she's  not  good  ;  but 
you  must  have  it." 

He  rose,  still  holding  the  i:)illow  like  a 
child  in  his  arms,  and  going  over  to  a  cvqy- 
board,  took  from  it  a  jug  of  milk,  and  so  com- 
pletely was  he  borne  away  b}^  the  force  of 
his  imagination  that  he  actually  poured  a 
portion  of  the  milk  uj)on  the  pillow. 

The  act  seemed  for  the  moment  to  dispel 
the  illusion — but  only  for  a  moment ;  the 
benevolent  heart  of  the  poor  creatm-e  seemed 
to  take  delight  in  these  humane  reminis- 
cences ;  and,*  almost  immediately,  he  was 
2)i*oceeding  with  his  simjile,  but  touching 
little  drama. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  that's  better  than  cowld 
bog  wather  ;  how  would  the  rich  like  to  see 
their  sick  childre  put  on  cowld  wather  and 
cowld  jwatees  ?  But  who  cares  for  the  rich, 
for  the  rich  doesn't  care  about  huz  ;  but  no 
matther,  white-head — if  you'll  only  just  open 
yovu-  eyes  and  sjjake  to  me,  I'll  give  you  the 
cock."  He  gave  a  peculiar  call,  as  he  spoke, 
which  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  bird 
in  question,  which  immediately  flew  from 
the  roost,  and  went  up  to  him  ;  Raymond 
then  gently  laid  the  pillow  down,  and  tak- 
ing the  cock  up,  put  his  head  under  one  of 
his  wings,  and  jDlaced  him  on  the  pillow 
where  he  lay  quietly  and  as  if  asleep.  For 
many  minutes  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  objects  before  him,  until  the  image  in 
his  mind  growing  still  stronger,  and  more 
distinct,  became  at  last  so  painful  that  he 
burst  into  teai's. 
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"  No,"  said  he,  "  he  will  never  open  his 
eyes  again  ;  he  ^\'ill  never  look  upon  any  one 
,  more  :  and  what  will  she  do  when  she  hasn't 
his  white  head  before  her  ?  " 

Whilst  poor  Raymond  thus  indulged  him- 
self in  the  caprices  of  a  benevolent  imagina- 
tion, his  mother  was  hastening  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hickman,  the  former  agent  of  the 
Castle  Cumber  property,  -VN-ith  the  intention 
of  rendering  an  act  of  justice  to  an  indiAidu- 
al  and  a  family  whom  she  had  assisted  deeply 
and  cnielly  to  injure.  ^Vhilst  she  is  on  the 
way,  however,  we  will  take  the  hberty  of  in- 
troducing ou^  readers  to  ]\Ii-.  Hickman's 
dining-room,  where  a  small  party  are  assem- 
bled ;  consisting  of  the  host  himself,  Mr. 
Easel,  the  artist,  Mr.  Harm  an,  and  the  Rev. 
Ml'.  Clement ;  and  as  their  conversation 
bears  upon  the  topic  of  which  we  write,  we 
trust  it  may  not  be  considered  intruding 
upon  private  society  to  detail  a  part  of 
it. 

"  Pi-operty  in  this  country,"  said  Hickman, 
"  is  suiTOunded  by  many  difficulties — diffi- 
culties which  unfortunately  fall  chiefly  upon 
those  who  cultivate  it.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  neglect  of  the  landlord  ;  in  the 
next,  the  positive  oppression  of  either  him- 
self or  his  agent ;  in  the  third,  influence  of 
strong  party  feeling — leaning  too  heavily  on 
one  class,  and  sparing  or  indulging  the 
other  ;  and  perhaps,  what  is  worse  than  all, 
and  maybe  considered  ihefonset  origo  mal~ 
orum,  the  absence  of  any  principle  possessing 
shape  or  form,  or  that  can  be  recognized  as 
a  salutaiy  duty  on  the  j)art  of  the  landlord. 
This  is  the  great  want  and  the  great  evil. 
There  should  be  a  distinct  principle  to  guide, 
to  stimulate,  and  when  necessary  to  restrain 
him  ;  svich  a  principle  as  would  prevent  him 
from  managing  his  proj)erty  according  to  the 
influence  of  his  passions,  his  prejudices,  or 
his  necessities." 

"  That  is  very  time,"  said  IVIi*.  Clement, 
"  and  there  is  another  duty  which  a  landlord 
owes  to  those  who  reside  upon  his  property, 
but  one  which  unfortunately  is  not  recog- 
nized as  such  ;  I  mean  a  moral  duty.  In  my 
opinion  a  landlprd  should  be  an  example  of 
moral  propriety  and  moderation  to  his  ten- 
antiy,  so  as  that  the  influence  of  his  conduct 
might  make  a  salutary  impression  upon  their 
lives  and  principles.  At  present  the  landed 
Proprietary  of  Ii-eland  find  in  the  country  no 
tribunal  by  which  they  ai'e  to  be  judged  ;  a 
fact  which  gives  them  the  full  jDossession  of 
unlimited  authority  ;  and  we  all  know  that 
the  absence  of  responsibihty  is  a  great  in- 
centive to  crime.  No  man  in  a  fi-ee  country 
should  be  invested  with  arbitrary  power ; 
and  yet,  it  is  undeniable  that  an  Irish  land- 
lord con  exercise  it  whenever  he  pleases." 


"Then  what  would  you  do,"  said  Easel; 
"  where  is  your  remedy  ?  " 

"  Let  there  be  protective  laws  enacted, 
which  will  secure  the  tenant  from  the  op- 
pression and  injustice  of  the  landlord.  Let 
him  not  lie,  as  he  does,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
caprices,  passions,  or  prejudices." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Harman,  "  set  the 
wolves  to  form  protective  enactments  for 
the  sheep.  I  fear,  my  good  sir,  that  such  » 
scheme  is  much  too  Utopian  for  any  practi- 
cally beneficial  purpose.  In  the  meantime, 
if  it  can  be  done,  let  it.  No  legislation, 
however,  will  be  able,  in  my  miiid,  to  bind 
so  powerful  a  class  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
are,  unless  a  strong  and  sturdy  public  opin- 
ion is  created  in  the  country." 

"But  how  is  this  to  be  done?"  asked 
Easel. 

"  It  is  to  be  done  by  educating  the  people  ; 
by  teaching  them  then-  proper  value  in  so- 
ciety ;  by  instructing  them  in  theii'  moral 
and  civil  duties.  Let  them  not  labor  vmder 
that  humihating  and  slavish  error,  that  the 
landlord  is  everything,  and  themselves  noth- 
ing ;  but  let  the  absurdity  be  removed,  and 
each  party  placed  upon  the  basis  of  just  and 
equal  principle." 

"  It  is  very  right,"  said  Hickman,  "  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  but  who  is  to  educate  the 
landlords  ?  " 

"  A  heavy  task,  I  fear,"  said  Easel,  "  fi'om 
what  I  have  obsei'ved  since  I  came  to  the 
country." 

"  The  public  opinion  I  speak  of  vsdU  force 
them  into  a  knowledge  of  their  duties.  At 
present  they  disregard  public  opinion,  be- 
cause it  is  too  feeble  to  influence  them  ;  and 
consequently  they  feel  neither  fear  nor 
shame.  So  long  as  the  landlords  and  the 
people  come  together  as  opposing  or  antithet- 
ical princij)les,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  country  can  prosper." 

"  But  how  will  you  guide  or  restrain  the 
landlord  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty?" inquu'ed  ]Mr.  Clement.  "Here  are 
two  brothers,  for  instance,  each  possessed  oi 
landed  property  ;  one  is  humane  and  mode- 
rate, guided  both  by  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  ;  this  man  mU  not  overburthen  his 
tenant  by  exacting  an  oppressive  rent.  The 
other,  however,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
him,  being  naturally  either  rapacious  or 
profligate,  or  perhaps  both  ;  he  considers  it 
his  duty  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  soil  as  he 
can,  -without  ever  thinking  of  the  hardshijjs 
which  he  inflicts  upon  the  tenant.  Now, 
how  would  you  remedy  this,  and  prevent  the 
tenant  from  becoming  the  victim  either  of 
his  rapacity  or  profligacy  ?  " 

"Simply  by  taking  fi'om  him  all  authority 
in  estimating  the  value  of  his  own  property." 
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"But  how?"  said  Clement,  "  is  not  that 
an  invasion  of  private  right  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
which  transfers  an  unsafe  privilege  to  other 
hands,  in  order  to  j:)revent  its  abuse." 

"  But  how  would  you  value  the  land  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  this  moment  about  to  legis- 
late for  it ;  but  I  think,  however,  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  ma- 
chinery sufficiently  simple  and  effective  for 
the  purpose.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
there  should  b^  a  maximum  value  on  all 
land,  beyond  which,  unless  for  special  pur- 
poses—such, for  instance,  as  building — no 
landlord  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go.  This 
would  prevent  an  incredible  amount  of  rack- 
renting  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  of  poverty,  revenge,  and  bloodshed  on 
the  other.  Wliere  is  the  landlord  now  who 
looks  to  the  moral  character  or  industrial 
habits  of  a  tenant  ?  Scarcely  one.  On  the 
contrary,  whoever  bids  highest,  or  bribes 
highest,  is  surp  to  be  successful,  "without  any 
reference  to  tl  ,e  very  qualities  which,  in  a 
tenant,  ough*.  \o  be  considered  as  of  most 
importance." 

"I  have  ricsv,''  said  Easel,  "made  myself 
acquainted  nith  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Castle  Cumber  property  ;  "and, 
truth  to  tell,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  fright- 
ful state  of  society  upon  it.  M'Clutchy  is  the 
type  of  too  numerous  a  class,  and  his  son  is 
ft  most  consummate  scoundrel.  Why  my — 
why  Lord  Cumber  should  have  appointed 
hun  to  his  agency  I  cannot  imagine." 

"But  I  can,"  said  Harman  ;  "  that  which 
has  aiDjDointed  many  a  scoimdrel  hke  him— 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  a 
desire  to  extend  his  political  influence  in  the 
county." 

"  He  could  not  have  gone  a  more  success- 
,  fui  way  about  it,  however,"  observed  Easel. 

"  If  there  be  one  curse,"  observed  Harman, 
"  worse  than  another  on  any  such  property, 
it  is  to  have  for  your  agent  an  outrageous 
partisan— a  man  who  is  friendly  to  one  party 
and  inimical  to  another — a  fellow  who  scru- 
ples not  to  avail  himself  of  his  position,  for 
the  gratification  of  party  rancor,  and  who 
makes  the  performance  of  his  duties  subser- 
vient to  his '  prejudices,  both  religious  and 
political.  Think,  for  instance,  of  a  rancorous 
No-Popeiy-man  being  made  agent  to  an  es- 
tate wliere  the  majority  of  the  tenantry  are 
CathoHcs." 

"  As  is  the  case  on  the  Castle  Cumber  es- 
tate," said  Easel. 

"  And  as  is  the  case  on  too  many  estates 
throughout  the  country,"  added  Hannan  ; 
"  but  the  truth  is,  that  unless  something  is 
done  soon  to  redress  the  local  gi-ievances  of 
the  people,  there  will,  I  fear,  be  bad  work 


among  us  ere  long.  The  tenantry  are  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  tumult ;  they  assemble  on 
Sundays  in  vindictive-looking  and  suspicious 
groups  ;  they  whisper  together,  as  if  fraught 
with  some  secret  purposes  ;  and  I  am  also 
told  that  they  frequently  hold  nightly  meet- 
ings to  deliberate  on  what  may  be  done.  Be- 
tween the  M'Clutchys  and  M'Shmes,  I  must 
say  they  have  ample  cause  for  discontent." 

"  Everything  considered,"  said  Easel,  "  it 
is  better  that  we  should  anticipate  them. 
When  I  say  we,  you  of  course  know  who  I 
mean  ;  but  indeed  we  shall  expect  every  aid, 
and  it  will  be  welcome,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  it  comes." 

"  M'Clutchy  and  the  estate  in  question  are 
topics  on  which  I  wish  not  to  speak,"  said 
Hickman  ;  "  I  do  not  blame  Lord  Cumber 
for  dismissing  me,  Mr.  Easel,  the  fact  being 
that  I  dismissed  myself  ;  but  I  most  sincerely 
hope  and  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  people, 
that  some  change  for  the  better  may  take 
place.  Good  God,  sir,  how  jDopular  your— 
how  popular  Lord  Cumber  might  become, 
and  what  a  blessing  to  his  tenantry  and  his 
country  he  might  be  in  a  short  time." 

"I  feel  that,  Mr.  Hickman,"  said  Easel,  "T 
feel  it  now,  because  I  know  it.  In  this  in- 
stance, too,  I  trust  that  knowledge  will  be 
jDower.  Lord  Cumber,  sir,  like  other  Irish' 
Lords,  has  nothing  to  detain  him.  in  his  na- 
tive country  but  his  own  virtue.  His  ab- 
sence, however,  and  the  absence  of  his  class 
in  general,  is,  I  fear  " — and  he  smiled  as  he 
spoke — "  a  proof  that  his  virtue,  as  an  Ii'ish 
nobleman,  and  theirs,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  temptations  of  an  Eng- 
Hsh  court,  and  all  its  frivolous,  expensive,  and 
fashionable  habits.  He  has  now  no  duty  as 
an  Irish  peer  to  render  his  residence  in  Ire- 
land, at  least  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  his  class 
and  his  country.  However,  let  us  not  de- 
spair— I  have  reason  to  think  that  his  broth- 
er has  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  aspect  of  affaii'S  may  be  soon  changed 
upon  his  estate." 

"The  sooner,  the  better,  for  the  sake  of 
the  people,"  said  Harman.  "  By  the  by,  Mr. 
Clement,  are  you  to  be  one  of  the  Keverend 
gladiators  in  this  controversial  torn-nay,^ 
which  is  about  to  take  place  in  Castle  Cum- 
ber?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Clement;  "I  look  iipou 
such  exhibitions  as  manifestations  of  fanati- 
cism, or  bigotry,  and  generally  of  both.  They 
are,  in  fact,  productive  of  no  earthly  good, 
but  of  much  lamentable  eril ;  for  instead  of 
inculcating  brotherly  love,  kindness,  and 
charity— they  inflame  the  worst  passions  of 
adverse  creeds — engender  hatred,  ill-will,  and 
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fill  the  public  mind  with  those  narrow  prin- 
cii^les  which  disturb  social  harmony,  and 
poison  our  inoral  feelings  in  the  very  foun- 
tain of  the  heart.  I  believe  there  is  no  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  sincere  convert  being 
made  by  such  discussions." 

"  But  is  there  not  an  extensive  system  of 
conversion  proceeding,  called  the  New  Re- 
formation ?  "  asked  Easel.  "  It  appears  to 
me  by  the  papers,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  are  embracing  Protestantism  by 
hundreds." 

"  How  httle  ai'e  the  tnie  causes  of  gi'eat 
events  known,"  said  Hickman,  laughing ; 
"who,  for  instance,  would  sujijiose  that  the 
gi-eat  spiiitual  princijjle  by  wliich  tliis  im- 
i:)ortant  movement  has  been  sustained  is  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  country, 
where  this  gracious  work  is  proceeding.  One 
would  think,  if  everything  said  were  true, 
that  there  are  e23idemics  in  religion  as  well 
as  in  disease  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
knaveiy  or  distress  of  two  or  three  Catholics 
who  were  reheved,  when  in  a  state  of  fam- 
ine, by  a  benevolent  and  kind-heai'ted  noble- 
man, who  certainly  would  encourage  neither 
dishonesty  nor  imposture,  first  set  this  Re- 
formation agoing.  The  persons  I  speak  of, 
fearing  that  his  Loi*dship"s  benevolence  might 
cease  to  continue,  embraced  Protestantism 
jyro  forma  and  pro  tempore.  This  went 
abroad,  and  almost  immediately  all  who  were 
in  circimastances  of  similar  destitution  adopt- 
ed the  same  course,  and  never  did  man  pay 
more  dearly  for  evangelical  truth  than  did 
his  Lordship.  In  the  forthcoming  battle  the 
parsons  are  to  prove  to  the  world  that  all 
who  belong  to  Popery  must  be  damned, 
whilst  the  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  broil 
the  parsons  until  they  felaze  in  their  own  fat. 
But,  my  God,  when  will  charity  and  common 
sense  prevail  over  bigotry  and  brimstone  !  " 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  to  say 
that  Poll  Doolin — for  she  was  well  known — 
wished  to  see  j\Ii'.  Harman  on  very  pai'ticular 
business. 

"  I  can  scarcety  bear  to  look  on  the  wretch," 
said  Harman,  "  but  as  I  strongly  suspect, 
that  she  may  in  some  shape  be  useful  to  us, 
I  desired  her  to  come  here.  She  called  three 
times  upon  me,  but  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  see  or  speak  to  her  ;  she  shall  be  the 
bearer  of  no  messages  to  me,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "  let  her  carry  them  elsewhere  ; 
d — n  her." 

He  betrayed  deep  and  powerfid  emotion 
as  he  spoke,  but,  as  liis  allusions  were  under- 
stood, there  was — fi'om  a  resi:)ect  for  his  feel- 
ings, on  the  pai't  of  his  audience — no  reply 
made  to  his  obseiwations. 

"Since  she  called  first,"  said  Harman, 
pursuing  the  train  of  melancholy  thought, 


"some  vague  notion,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  crossed  me  ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  of  imagination  itself, 
even  to  supix)se  that  it  could  be  true.  How- 
cvei',  if  it  were,  it  is  in  your  presence,  su'," 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Easel,  "  that 
I  should  wish  to  have  it  detailed  ;  and,  per- 
haps, after  all,  this  slight,  but  latent  refleo- 
tion  of  hojie,  influenced  me  in  desiring  her 
to  come  here.  Gentlemen,  excuse  me,"  said 
he,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  "  I  am 
ver}"-  wretched  and  unhappy  —  I  cannot 
account  for  what  has  occuiTed  ;  it  looks  like 
an  impossibility,  but  it  is  true.  Oh,  if  he 
were  a  riian  ! — but,  no,  no,  you  all  know  how 
contemptible — what  a  dastardly  scouudi-el  he 
is!" 

"  Harman,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Hickman, 
"  we  understand  you,  we  respect  yom*  feel- 
ings, and  we  sympathize  with  you — but,  in 
the  meantime,  do  see  and  hear  this  woman." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
the  sers'ant  entered,  stating  that  she  was  at 
the  door. 

"Let  her  come  in,"  said  Harman;  "let 
the  vile  wretch  come  in." 

"  And,  do  you,  John,  withdraw,"  said  Hick- 
man. 

PoU  Doolin  entered. 

Her  appearance  threw  Harman  into  a 
violent  state  of  agitation  ;  he  trembled,  got 
pale,  and  seemed  absolutely  sickened  by  the 
presence  of  the  wicked  wretch  who  had  been 
the  vile  instrument  of  Phil  M'Clutchy's  suc- 
cess, of  Mary  M'Loughlin's  dishonor,  and  of 
his  own  unhappiness.  It  was  the  i^aleness, 
however,  of  indignation,  of  distress,  of  misery, 
of  desjDair.  His  blood,  despite  the  paleness  of 
his  face,  absolutely  boiled  in  his  veins,  and 
that  the  more  hotly,  because  he  liad  no 
object  on  which  he  could  wreak  his  ven- 
j  geance.  Poll,  who  was  always  cool,  and  not 
;  without  considerable  powers  of  obsei*vation, 
at  once  noticed  the  tumult  of  his  feehugs, 
and,  as  if  repl^'ing  to  them,  said — 

"  I  don't  blame  you,  INIi'.  Hai'man,  thinkin' 
as  you  do  ;  the  sight  of  me  is  not  pleasant  to 
you — and,  indeed,  you  don't  hate  me  more 
than  you  ought." 

"  What  is  yoiu'  business  with  me?  "  said 
Hannan. 

Poll  looked  around  her  for  a  moment,  and 
rejilied — 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  the  more  the  better; 
Francis  Harman,"  she  proceeded,  "  sit  down, 
and  listen  to  me  ;  yes,  listen  to  v\e — for  1 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  haj^py  man.'' 

"  Great  God  !  could  my  dream  be  true  ?  '' 
said  Harman,  placing  himself  in  the  chau*. 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  continued. 

"  I  listen  ;  be  brief  —  for  I  am  in  nr 
humor  for  either  falsehood  or  imposture." 
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"I  uevei-  bore  you  ill-will,"  she  said,  "  atfd 
yet  I  have — and  may  God  forgive  me  for  it 
■ — scalded  the  veiy  heart  witlhii  you." 

Harm  an  again  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  groaned. 

"  Will  it  reheve  your  heart  to  know  that 
Mai-y  M'Lougblin's  an  innocent  and  a  slan- 
dered girl  ?  ' 

"Prove  that,"  saidHarman,  starting  to  his 
feet,  "  oh.  prove  that.  Poll,  and  never  whilst 
I  have  hfe  shall  you  want  a — but,  alas  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  beggar,  and  can  promise 
you  nothing." 

"And  111  tell  you^who  beggared  you 
before  all  is  over — but,  as  I  said,  listen.  It's 
now  fifteen  years  since  Biian  M'Loughhn 
transported  my  son  Dick,  for  stealin'  a  horse 
fi'om  him  ;  he  was  my  only  son,  bariin'  poor 
Raymond,  who  was  then  a  mere  slip.  He 
was  a  fine  young  man,  but  he  was  wdd  and 
wicked,  and  it  was  in  Squire  Deaker's  house, 
and  about  Squu-e  Deaker's  stables,  that  he 
picked  up  his  dishonesty  and  love  of  horses 
— he  was  gi-oom  to  that  ould  profligate,  who 
took  him  into  sarvice  for  a  raison  he  had." 

"Be  as  brief  as  you  can,"  said  Harman, 
"  brief — brief." 

"On  the  contrarj',  Islx.  Harman,"  said 
Clement,  "  let  her,  if  you  will  be  ad%dsed  by 
me,  take  her  own  time,  and  her  own  way." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Poll,  "  that's  just 
what  I  wish.  Well,  he,  M'Loughlin,  trans- 
ported my  boy,  that  my  heart  was  in,  and 
fi'om  that  minute  I  swore  never  to  die  tiU  I'd 
revenge  that  act  upon  him.  Very  well — I 
kept  my  word.  Phil  M'Clutchy  sent  for  me, 
and  in  his  father's  presence,  we  made  up  a  plot 
to  disgrace  Miss  M'Loughlin.  I  brought  her 
out  two  or  thi-ee  times  to  meet  me  privately, 
and  it  was  all  on  your  account,  by  the  way, 
for  I  tould  her  you  were  in  danger  ;  and  I 
so  contrived  it,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
you  should  see  myself  and  her  together.  I 
made  her  promise  solemnly  not  to  tell  that 
she  saw  me,  or  mention  what  passed  between 
us,  or  if  she  did,  that  j^our  hfe  was  not  safe  ; 
her  love  for  you,  kept  her  sUent  even  to  yoiu'- 
seK.  But  it  was  when  you  were  sent  to 
gaol,  that  we  found  we  had  the  best  opj^or- 
tunity  of  ruining  her,  which  was  all  I  wanted  : 
but  Phil,  the  boy,  wished  to  give  you  a  stab 
as  well  as  her.  As  for  myself  it  was  in  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound  'oith  me,  and  I  didn't 
cai'e  a  traheen  what  you  suffered,  provided  I 
had  my  revenge  on  any  one  belongin'  to  Brian 
M'Loughlin,  that  transported  my  son." 

"  Is  ]Mai'y  M'Loughlin   innocent  ?  "  asked 

Harman,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  placing 

'  his  face  within  a  few  inches  of  Poll  Doohn's. 

Poll  calmly  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
dft*',  and  said  : — 

'  Sit  down,  yoiing  man  ;  don't  disturb  or 


stop  me  in  what  I'm  sayia',  and  youll  come 
the  sooner  at  the  trath." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  repHed,  "  but  who  can 
blame  me? — my  happiness  depends  on  it." 

"  Listen,"  said  she,  "we  made  up  a  plan 
that  she  was  to  meet  Phil  behind  her  father's 
garden — and  why  ?     Why,  because  I  told  her 
that  Yal  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hang  you  ; 
but  I  said  that  Phil,  for  her  sake,  could  pre- 
vent that,  and  save  you,  if  she  would  only 
see  him  that  he  might  clear  himself  of  some 
reports  that  had  gone  abroad  on  him.     For 
your  sake  she  consented  to  that ;  but  not  un- 
til I  had  brought  her  nearly  to  despair,  and 
tiU  she  beheved  that  there  was  no  other  hope 
for  you.     It  was  "V^al  ]\I'Clutchy,  though,  that 
put  me  up  to  bring  several  of  the  neighbor.s, 
and  among  the  rest  your  own  cousin,  to  A\it- 
ness   the   trick   of  Phil's   gettin'  in  at   the 
M-indy  ;  as   it   was  his  to   bring  the  blood- 
'  hounds,    at   the   veiy  minute,  to   catch   the 
I  scoundrel  in  the  poor  girl's  bedroom.     That 
[  was    enough  ;    all   the   wather    in   the   say 
couldn't  wash  her  white,  when  this  was  given 
[  to  the  tongue  of  scandal  to  work  upon." 
i      "But,"  said  Mr.  Clement,  "you  unfoi*tu- 
j  nate  woman,  let  me  ask,  why  you   suffered 
I  INIr.  Harman  to  live  under  a  conviction  of 
]Miss  M'Loughlin's  guilt  ?  " 
!       "I  tould  you  I  had  sworn  to  be  revenged 
on  either  him,  M'Loughlm,  or  his  ;  and  so  I 
I  was — may  God  forgive  me  ! — but    one  day 
j  that  my  poor  foohsh  son  undertook  to  con- 
'  vey  Hugh  Roe  O'Regan's  wife  across  the  ford 
;  of  Di-um  Dhu  river  while  in  a  flood,  he  lost 
i  his  footiu*?,    and   never  Avould  breathe  the 
t  breath  of  life  again,  only  that  God  sent  John 
M'Loughhn  to  the  spot,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  hfe,  lie  saved  poor  Raymond's.    From 
that  day  out  my  heart  changed.     If  one  son 
was  sent  from  me  in  hfe,  the  other  was  saved 
fi-om   death  ;   and   I  swore  to  tell   you   the 
truth.     But  that's  not  the  only  injuiy  I  have 
done   you.     They  put   me   up,  and   so  did 
Solomon  M'Slime,  to  drop  hints  wherever  I 
went,  that  you  and  Mr.  MLoughlin  were  on 
the  point  of  faihn';  and,  I  beheve,  fi'om  some 
words  I  heard  Phil  say  to  Solomon  one  morn- 
uig,  that  they  put  something  into  the  paper 
that  injured  you." 

"  What  was  it  you  heard  ?  "  said  Hickman. 

"  Phil  said — '  all  right,  Solomon,  it's  in  — 

and — d — n  my  honor  and  reputation,  but  it 

will  set  a  screw  loose  in  the  same  firm  ; '  he 

was  reading  the  paper  as  he  sjjoke." 

"  All  this  is  of  gi-eat  value,"  said  Easel, 
"  and  must  be  made  use  of." 

"As  for  me,"  said  Hannan  in  an  im- 
passioned voice,  "  I  care  not  a  jot  for  our 
bankruptcy  ;  the  great  and  oppressive  evil  of 
my  heart  is  removed  ;  I  ought,  I  admit,  to 
have  known  that  admu-able  girl  better  than 
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to  riixffer  any  suspicion  of  her  to  have  entered 
iuTX)  my  heart ;  but,  then,  I  must  have  dis- 
credited my  own  eyes — and  so  I  ought.  God 
bless  you,  Poll !  I  forgive  you  all  that  you 
and  those  maligniint  villains  have  made  me 
suffer,  in  consequence  of  what  you  have  just 
now  disclosed  to  us." 

"Icovdd  not  have  believed  tliis,"  observed 
Easel  ;  "I  scarcely  thought  that  such  pro- 
found infamy  was  in  human  nature.  Good 
God — and  these  two  men  hold  the  important 
offices  of  Head  and  Under  Agent  on  the 
Castle  Cumber  estate  !  " 

"Have  you  nothing  particular.  Poll,  about 
that  pious  little  man,  M'Slime  ?  "  asked 
Hickman.  Poll,  however,  who  in  no  instance 
was  ever  known  to  abuse  professional  confi- 
dence, shook  her  head  in  the  negative. 

"No  ;  "  said  she,  "I  know  nothing  that  I 
can  tell  about  him  ;  honor  bright's  my  mo- 
tive— no — no.  However,  thank  God,  I've 
aised  my  mind  by  tellin'  the  truth,  and  when 
you  see  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  Mr.  Harman,  I'll 
thank  you  to  let  him  know  that  I  have  done 
his  daughter  justice,  and  that  fi'om  the  min- 
ute his  son  saved  mine,  I  had  no  iU-wiU  to 
him  or  his  family."     She  then  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  Ribbon  Lodge —  Val  and  Ids  Son  brought  to  Trial 
—  Their  Crimes  against  the  People — Their  Doom 
and  Sentence — A  Rebel  Priest  Preaching  Treason 
— A  Respite. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  as  was  observed 
in  the  dialogue  just  given,  that^  the  state  of 
affairs  on  this  property  was  absolutely  fear- 
ful. The  framework  of  society  was  nearly 
broken  up,  for  such  was  the  heartless  rapacity 
and  cruelty — such  the  multiplied  and  inge- 
nious devices  by  which  he  harassed  and  rob- 
bed the  tenantry,  or  wreaked  his  personal 
vengeance  on  aU  who  were  obnoxious  to  him 
or  his  son,  that  it  was  actually  impossible 
matters  could  proceed  much  longer  in  a 
peaceable  state.  If  the  reader  will  accom- 
pany us  to  a  large  waste  house,  from  which 
a  man  had  been  some  time  before  ejected, 
merely  because  Val  had  a  pique  against  him, 
he  may  gather  from  the  lijDS  of  the  people 
themselves,  there  assembled,  on  the  very 
night  in  question,  sufficiently  clear  symp- 
toms of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  hour  at  which  they  assembled,  or 
rather  began  to  assemble,  was  eleven  o'clock, 
from  which  period  until  twelve  they  came  in 
small  groups  of  two  or  three  at  a  time  ;  so 
as  to  avoid  observation  on  the  way.     Some 


of  them  had  their  faces  blackened,  and  othfei-s 
who  ajipeared  utterly  indifferent  to  conse- 
quences, did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  assume  such  a  disguise.  The  waste  house 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  stood  on 
a  hillside,  about  half  way  between  Castle 
Cumber  and  Drum  Dhu  ;  so  that  its  isolated 
situation  was  an  additional  proof  of  their 
security  from  a  surj)rise  by  the  blood- 
hounds. The  party  were  nearly  all  armed, 
each  with  such  weapons  as  he  could  get,  and 
most  of  them  with  fire  or  side  arms,  such  as 
they  were.  They  had  several  lights,  but  so 
cautious  were  they,  that  quilts  and  window- 
cloths  were  brought  to  hang  over  the  Avin- 
dows,  to  prevent  them  fi-om  being  seen  ;  for 
it  was  Avell  known  that  the  house  was  not 
inhabited,  and  the  appearance  of  lights  in  it 
would  most  certainly  send  the  wreckers  on 
their  back  ;  as  it  was,  however,  they  obviated 
all  danger  of  this  in  the  way  I  mention. 
When  these  men  were  met  together,  it  might 
be  supjDosed  that  they  presented  counte- 
nances marked  by  savage  and  ferocious  pas- 
sions, and  that  atrocity  and  ci'uelty  were  the 
predominating  traits  in  each  face.  This, 
however,  was  not  so.  In  general  they  were 
just  as  any  other  number  of  men  brought 
together  for  any  purpose  might  be.  Some, 
to  be  sure,  among  them  betrayed  strong  in-i 
dications  of  animal  impulse  ;  but  taken  to- 
gether, they  looked  just  as  I  say.  When 
they  were  all  nearly  assembled,  one  might 
naturally  imagine  that  the  usual  animated 
dialogue  and  discussions,  Avhich  the  cause 
that  brought  them  together  furnished,  would 
have  taken  place.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  wild,  solemn,  and  dreadful, 
in  their  comparative  quietness  ;  for  silence 
we  could  not  absolutely  term  it. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  there  existed  an  apprehension  of 
the  yeomanry  and  cavalry,  who  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  surprised  meetings  of  this 
descrijDtiou  before.  'Tis  true  they  had  sen- 
tinels placed — but  the  sentinels  themselves 
had  been  made  prisoners  of  by  parties  of 
yeomen  and  blood-hounds,  who  had  come  in 
colored  clothes,  in  twos  and  thi-ees,  like  the 
Ribbonmeu  themselves.  There  were  other 
motives,  however,  for  the  stillness  which 
prevailed — motives  which,  when  we  consider 
them,  invest  the  whole  proceedings  with 
something  that  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  apprehension  and  fear.  Here  were 
men  unquestionably  assembled  for  illegal 
purposes — for  the  perpetration  of  crime  -for 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.  But  in  what 
light  did  they  view  this  terrible  determina- 
tion ?  Simply  as  a  redress  of  grievances  ;  as 
the  only  means  left  them  of  doing  that  for 
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themselves  which  the  laws  refused  to  do  for 
them.  They  keenly  and  bitterly  felt  the 
scourge  of  the  oppressor,  who,  under  the 
sanction,  and  in  the  name  of  those  laws  which 
ought  to  have  protected  them,  left  scarcely 
anj'thing  undone  to  drive  them  to  despera- 
tion ;  and  now  finding  that  the  law  existed 
only  for  their  punishment,  they  resolved  to 
legislate  for  themselves,  and  retaliate  on 
their  oppressor.  There  is  an  awful  lesson 
in  all  this  ;  for  it  is  certainly  a  frightful 
J  thing  to  see  law  and  justice  so  partially 
and  iniquitously  administered  as  to  disor- 
ganize society,  and  to  make  men  look  upon 
murder  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  as  a  moral  triumph,  if  not  a 
N  moral  virtue.  When,  therefore,  the  very 
Httle  conversation  which  took  place  among 
them,  and  that  little  in  so  low  a  tone,  is 
placed  in  connection  with  the  dark  and 
deadly  object  of  their  meeting,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  one  cannot  help  feeling  strangely 
and  fearfully  on  contemplating  it. 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  were  all  assem- 
bled but  one  individual,  whom  they  appear- 
ed to  expect,  and  fo.'  whom  they  looked  out 
eagerly.  Indeed  they  all  came  to  a  unani- 
mous resolution  of  doing  nothing  that  per- 
tained to  the  business  of  the  night  until  he 
should  come.  For  this  purpose  they  had 
not  to  wait  long.  A  little  past  twelve  a  tall 
and  powerful  young  man  entered,  leading 
by  the  hand  poor  insane  Mary  O'Regan — his 
pitiable  and  unconscious  mother.  He  hlid 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  during  the 
cruel  scene  at  Drum  Dhu,  and  of  the  other 
inhuman  outrage  which  had  driven  her  mad. 
He  had  come  from  a  remote  part  of  England 
with  the  single,  fixed,  and  irrevocable  pur- 
pose of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
him  who  had  brought  madnesS;  desolation, 
and  death  upon  his  family. 

On  his  entering,  there  was  a  slight  low 
murmur  of  approbation,  but  the  appearance 
of  his  mother  caused  it  to  die  away.  This, 
however,  was  almost  immediately  succeeded 
by  another  of  a  very  different  character — one 
in  which  there  was  a  blending  of  many  feel- 
ings— compassion,  rage,  revenge.  The  first 
thing  the  young  man  did  was  to  take  a  can- 
dle in  his  hand,  and  hold  it  fii'st  close  to  his 
mother,  so  as  that  she  might  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  afterward,  near  to  his  own  face,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  a  clear  and  equal- 
ly distinct  view  of  him.  "  Mother,"  said  he, 
then,  in  a  full  voice,  "do  you  know  your 
son  ?  "  Her  eye  was  upon  him  as  he  spoke, 
but  it  was  vacant ;  there  appeared  no  trace 
of  recognition  or  meaning  in  it. 

"  You  all  see  that  miserable  sight,"  said 
he — "there  my  mother  stands,  and  doesn't 
know   who   it    is   that   is  spacing  to    her. 


There  she  stands,  blasted  and  destroyed  by 
the  oppressor.  You  all  see  this  heart-break- 
in'  sight  with  your  own  eyes,  and  you  all 
know  who  did  it." 

'Tis  singular  how  closely  virtue  and  crime 
are  allied  !  The  vexy  sympathy  excited  hy 
this  touching  and  melancholy  spectacle — the 
very  tenderness  of  the  compassion  that  was 
felt  for  the  mother  and  son,  hardened  the 
heart  in  a  different  sense,  and  stimulated 
them  to  vengeai/ce. 

"  Now,"  said  the  young  man,  whose  name 
was  Owen,  "let  them  that  have  been  op- 
pressed and  harassed  by  this  Vultm-e,  state 
their  giievances,  one  at  a  time." 

An  old  man  near  sixty  rose  up,  and  after 
two  or  three  attempts  to  speak,  was  over- 
powered by  his  feelings,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Poor  Jemmy  Devlin  !  "  they  exclaimed, 
"  may  God  pity  you  !  " 

"  Spake  for  Jemmy,  some  of  you,  as  the 
poor  man  isn't  able  to  spake  for  himself." 

"  Why,  the  case  was  this,"  said  a  neighbor 
of  the  poor  man's.  "Jemmy's  son,  Peter, 
was  abused  by  Phil,  the  boy,  because  he 
didn't  pay  him  dutij-ioork,  and  neglect  his 
own  harvest.  He  told  Peter  that  he  was  a 
Popish  rebel  and  would  be  hanged.  Peter 
told  him  to  his  teeth  that  he  was  a  liar,  and 
that  he  couldn't  be  good,  havin'  the  fathers 
bastard  dhrop  in  him.  That  was  very  well, 
but  one  night  in  about  a  month  afterwards, 
the  house  was  suri'ounded  by  the  blood- 
hounds, poor  Peter's  clo'es  seai-ched,  and 
some  Ribbon  papers  found  in  them  ;  they 
also  got,  or  pretended  to  get,  other  papers 
in  the  thatch  of  the  house.  The  boy  was 
dragged  out  of  his  bed,  sent  to  goal,  tried, 
found  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  the  blood- 
hounds, and  sentenced  to  be  flogged  three 
times  ;  but  never  was  flogged  a  third  time, 
for  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  second 
flogging  ;  and  so,  bein'  an  only  son — indeed 
aU  the  child  the  poor  couple  had — the  old 
man  is  now  childless  and  distracted,  God 
help  him  !  " 

"Very  well,"  exclaimed  Owen  bitterly — 
"  very  well — who  next  ?  " 

A  man  named  M'Mahon  rose  up, — "  The 
curse  of  the  Almighty  God  may  for  ever  rest 
upon  him ! "  he  exclaimed.  ' '  He  transported 
my  two  brave  sons,  because  they  were  White- 
boys  ;  and  if  they  were,  who  made  them 
Whiteboys  but  himself  and  his  cruelty  ?  I 
will  never  see  my  darling  sons'  faces  again, 
but  if  I  die  without  settlin'  accounts  wid 
him,  may  I  never  know  happiness  here  or 
hei-eafter  ! " 

The  usual  mtirmur  of  commiseration  fol- 
lowed this. 

"Well,"  said  Owen,  "whose  turn  comes 

next  ?  " 
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About  a  dozen  of  those  "who  had  been 
turned  out  of  Drum  Dhu  now  stood  ^ip- 

""NVe  were  turned  out,"  said  one  of  them, 
who  acted  as  spokesman,  "  on  one  of  the 
bittherest  days  that  God  ever  sent  on  the 
'earth  ;  out  of  shame,  I  beheve,  because  your 
brother  and  ould  Maiy  Casey  died,  he  let  us 
back  for  a  few  days,  but  after  that  we  had  to 
flit.  Some  of  the  houses  he  had  pulled  down, 
and  then  he  had  to  build  them  again  for 
his  voters.  Oh,  if  it  was  only  known  what 
we  suffered !  " 

"  And  why  did  he  turn  you  out  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  because  w^e  didn't  promise  to  vote 
as  he  wished." 

"  He  took  my  crop,"  said  another,  "  at  Ms 
ovnv  valuation,  drew  it  home,  and  stacked  it 
until  the  mai'kets  rose.  I  know  what  he  got 
beyond  the  rent,"  proceeded  the  man,  "  but 
divil  a  rap  ever  the  %'illain  gave  me  back  of 
the  surplus,  but  put  it  in  his  pocket — and 
now  I  and  my  family  are  stai'viug." 

"Ay,  and,"  said  another,  "he  took  five 
firkins  of  as  good  butter  from  me  as  ever 
was  made  b}'  hand,  and  at  his  owti  j^rice, 
too.  "What  could  I  do  ? — he  said  it  was  as  a 
fi'iend  he  did  it ;  but  if  I  objected  to  it,  he 
said  he  must  only  seize.  May  the  divil  seize 
him,  at  any  rate,  as  he  will,  the  villain,  I 
trust  in  God !  He  got  to  my  own  knowledge, 
thu'teen  pence  a  pound  for  it,  and  all  he 
allowed  me  for  it  Avas  eight  pence  halfjDenny. 
May  the  devil  run  an  auger  through  him,  or 
baste  his  sowl  wid  it,  this  night ;  for  of  all 
the  villains  that  ever  cursed  an  estate,  he's 
the  gi'eatest — barrin'  the  scoundrel  that  em- 
ploys him." 

A  poor  but  decent-looking  man  rose  up. 

"I  could  bear,"  said  he,  "  his  cheating,  or 
his  defi'auding  me  out  of  my  right — I  could 
bear  that,  although  it's  bad  enough  too  ;  but 
when  I  think  of  the  shame  and  disgrace  his 
son  brought  upon  my  innocent  girl,  undher 
his  father's  roof,  where  she  was  at  sarvice — 
may  God  curse  him  this  night !  My  child — 
my  child — when  I  think  of  what  she  was,  and 
vrhat  she  is,  sure  the  thought  of  it  is  enough 
to  drive  me  distracted,  and  to  break  my 
heart.  Ai-e  we  to  hve  undher  sich  men? 
Ought  we  to  allow  sich  villains  to  tramp  us 
undher  their  feet?  When  I  spoke  to  his 
blasted  son  about  ruinin'  my  child — '  My 
good  fellow,'  says  he,  '  if  you  don't  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head,  I  will  trot  you  off 
the  estate — I  will  send  you  to  gi'aze  some- 
where else.  It's  d — d  proud  you  ought  to 
feel  for  your  daughter  having  a  child  by  the 
like  o'  me  ; ' — for  that's  the  way — they  first 
injure  us,  and  kick  us  about  as  they  plaise, 
and  then  laugh  at  and  ipsult  us." 

Another  man  got  up. 

"You  all  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  hould 


fourteen  acres  in  the  townland  of  Augna- 
minchal ;  and  when  Jerry  Grogan  went  to 
America  last  spring,  I  offered-  for  his  fai-m  of 
twelve  acres,  that  lay  into  my  own,  mai'chin 
it.  I  offered  him  the  rent  he  axed,  which 
indeed  was  too  much  at  any  rate — but  it  lay 
so  snug  to  me,  that  I  could  take  more  out 
of  it  than  another.  '  You  shall  have  the 
fai-m,  Frank,'  said  he  ;  '  but  if  you  do,  there 
must  be  ten  pounds  of  an  ImpuL'  *  Well 
and  good,  I  paid  him  the  ten  pounds,  and 
Paddy  Gormly,  of  Aughadarragh,  gave  him 
another  Imput  for  the  same  fanu  ;  and  yet, 
hell  bellis  the  villain,  he  gave  it  to  neither  of 
us,  but  to  one  of  his  ow^l  Blood-hounds,  who 
gave  him  twenty  for  it.  But  that  wasn't  all 
— when  I  axed  him  for  my  money,  he  laughs 
in  my  face,  and  says,  '  Is  it  jokin'  you  are  ? 
Keep  yourself  quiet,'  says  he,  'or  may  be 
I'll  make  it  a  black  joke  to  you.'  Hell  re- 
save  him !  " 

"He  engaged  me,  and  my  horse  and  car," 
said  another,  "and  Toal  Hart  with  his,  in 
the  same  way  ;  to  draw  stones  from  Kilrud- 
den  ;  and  he  said  that  whatever  we  earned 
he'd  allow  us  in  the  rint.  Of  coorse  we 
were  glad  to  bounce  at  it ;  and,  indeed,  he 
made  us  both  believe  that  it  was  a  favor  he 
did  us.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  when  the  rint 
day  came,  hell  pvu'.shue  the  testher  he'd  allow 
either  of  us  ;  but  threatened  and  abused  us, 
calhn'  us  names  till  the  dogs  wouldn't  lick 
our  blood.  The  Lord  conshume  him  for  a 
n'etarnal  -villain  ! " 

"That's  all  veiy  well,  but  wait  till  you 
hear  how  he  sarved  me  out,"  said  a  poor, 
simple-looking  creatvu'e.  "  It  was  at  the  gale 
day  before  the  last,  that  I  went  to  him  wid 
my  six  guineas  of  rint.  'Paddy  Hanlon,' 
says  he,  '  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  an',  Paddy, 
I've  something  in  my  eye  for  3'ou  ;  but  don't 
be  spakiu'  of  it.  Is  that  the  rent? — hand  it 
to  me — an',  Paddy,  as  this  is  HiuTy  Day  with 
me — do  hke  a  good  decent  man,  call  doA\Ti 
on  Saturday  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  I'll 
give  you  your  receipt,  and  mention  the  other 
thing.'  By  coorse  I  went  higlily  delighted  ; 
but  the  receijit  he  gave  me  Avas  a  notice  to 
pay  the  same  gale  over  agin, -tellin'  me  be- 
sides, that  of  all  the  complatest  rascals  ever 
came  acrass  him  I  was  the  greatest ;  that 
he'd  banish  me  off  the  estate  and  what  not ! 
Accordingly,  I  had  to  jDay  the  same  rint 
twiste.  Now  will  any  one  tell  me  how  that 
man  can  prosper  by  robbin'  and  oppressin' 
the  poor  in  this  way  ?     Hell  scorch  him  !  " 

The  next  that  rose  was  a  tall,  thin-looking 
man,  with  much  care  and  sorrow  in  his  face. 
"Many  a  happy  day,"  he  said,  "did  I  and 

a 

*  Imput — a  douceur — or,  in  other  words,  a  bribe 
to  the  agent,  on  entering  upon  a  farm. 
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mine  spend  undei*  this  roof  ;  and  now  we 
may  say  that  we  liardl}'  have  a  roof  to  cover 
us.  Myself,  and  my  wife,  hould  a  cabin  on 
the  estkte  of  Major  Eichaixlsou.  My  sous 
and  daughters,  instead  of  hviug  comfortably 
at  home  with  us,  are  now  scattered  abroad, 
earnin'  their  hard  bread  on  other  people's 
floors.  And  why?  Because  the  Vulture's 
profligate  son  couldn't  succeed  in  ruinin'  one 
of  my  daughters  ;  and  because  her  brother 
Tom  tould  him  that  if  ever  he  catched  him 
comin'  about  the  place  again,  or  annojin'  his 
sisther,  he'd  spht  him  with  a  spade.  Afther 
that,  they  were  both  veiy  fiiendly — father 
and  son — and  when  I  brought  my  half-year's 
rent — '  never  mind  now,'  said  they,  'biing  it 
home,  Andy ;  maybe  you  may  want  it  for 
something  else  that  'ud  be  useful  to  you. 
Buy  a  couple  o'  cows — or  keep  it  till  next 
rent  day  ;  we  won't  huiTy  rjou — you're  a 
dacent  man,  and  we  respect  you.'  Well,  I 
did  put  the  money  to  other  uses,  when  what 
shoidd  come  down  on  me  when  the  next  half 
year's  rent  was  due,  but  an  Execution.  He 
got  a  man  of  his  own  to  swear  that  I  was 
about  to  iTin  away  wid  the  rent,  and  go  to 
America ;  and  in  a  few  days  we  were  scat- 
tered widout  a  house  to  cover  us.  May 
the  Lord  reward  him  accordin'  to  his 
works  I " 

There  were  other  unprincipled  cases 
where  Phil's  profligacy  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  un- 
educated and  improtected  female  ;  but  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  to  allude 
to  them. 

»Ve  now  return  to  young  O'Regan  himself, 
who,  at  the  conclusion,  once  more  got  a 
candle,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  in  the  beginning,  held  it  up 
and  asked  in  a  full  firm  voice,  "  mother,  do 
you  know  yoiu*  son  ?  "  And  again  received 
the  same  melancholy  and  unconscious  gaze. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  you've  all  heard  an  ac- 
count, and  a  true  accoimt,  of  these  two  vil- 
lains' conduct.  "\Miat  have  they  left  undone  ? 
They  have  cheated  you,  robbed  you,  and 
oppressed  you  in  evei'y  shape.  They  have 
scoui'ged  to  death  and  ti'ansported  yom-  sons 
— and  they  have  ruined  your  daughters,  and 
brought  them  to  sin  and  shame — sorrow  and 
distraction.  "WTiat  have  they  left  madone,  I 
ax  again  ?  Haven't  they  treated  yez  hke  the 
dii't  under  their  feet?  hunted  yez  likeblood- 
hoimds,  as  they  are — and  as  if  ye  were  mad 
dogs  ?  "WTiat  is  there  that  they  haven't  made 
yez  suffer?  Shame,  sin,  poverty,  hardship, 
bloodshed,  ruin,  death,  and  madness  ;  look 
there" — he  added,  vehemently  pointing  to 
his  insane  mother — "there's  one  proof  that 
you  see  ;  and  you've  heard  and  know  the 
rest.     And  now  for  their  trial." 


Those  blood- stimng  observations  were 
followed  by  a  deep  silence,  in  fact,  like  that 
of  death. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  puUing  out  a  paper,  "  I 
have  marked  down  here  twelve  names  that  I 
will  read  for  you.  They  are  to  act  as  a 
jiiry ;  they  are  to  thry  them  both  for  their 
lives — and  then  to  let  us  hear  their  sen- 
tence." 

He  then  read  over  the  twelve  names,  every 
man  answering  to  his  name  as  he  called  them 
out. 

"Now,"  he  proceeded,  "this  is  how  you 
are  to  act ;  your  silence  will  give  consent  to 
any  question  that  is  a.sked  of  you.  Are  you 
willin'  that  these  twelve  men  chould  thry 
Valentine  M'Clutchy  and  his  son  for  their 
Uves  ;  and  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  put  in 
execution  on  them  ?  "  To  this  there  was  a 
profound  and  ominous  silence. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  "you  agi-ee  to  this. 
Now,"  said  he  to  the  jurors,  "find  your  sen- 
tence." 

The  men  met  together,  and  whispered  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  for  a  few  minutes — 
when  he,  who  acted  as  foreman,  tiu*ned  to- 
wards O'Regan  and  said — "  They're  doom- 
ed." 

"  To  what  death  ?  " 

"Tobe  both  shot." 

"Ai'e  you  all  satisfied  with  this  sen- 
tence ?  " 

Another  silence  as  deep  and  ominous  as 
before. 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  he,  "you  all  agree.  As 
for  the  sentence,  it  is  a  just  one  ;  none  of  you 
need  throuble  yoiu'selves  any  farther  about 
that ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  it 
will  be  carried  into  execution.  Are  you  will- 
ing it  should  ?  " 

For  the  thiixl  time  an  unbroken  silence. 

"That's  enough,"  said  he;  "and  now  let 
us  go  quietly  home." 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door ; 
"let  none  dei^ai-t  without  my  permission,  I 
command  you  ; "  and  the  words  were  no 
sooner  uttered  than  the  venerable  Father 
Eoche  entered  the  house. 

"Wretched  and  misguided  men,"  said  he, 
"  to  what  a  scene  of  blood  and  crime  have  I 
just  now  been  an  eai-  witness  ?  Ai-e  you  men 
who  Hve  under  my  ministry  ? — who  have  so 
often  heard  and  attended  to  my  sincere  and 
eamest  admonitions  ?  I  cannot  think  ye  are, 
and  yet,  I  see  no  face  here  that  is  unknown  to 
me.  Oh,  think  for  a  moment,  reflect,  if  you 
can,  upon  what  you  have  been  doing  ! — 
planning  the  brutal,  migodly  mm-der  of  two 
of  your  fellow  creatures  !  And  what  makes 
the  ci-ime  still  more  revolting,  these  two 
fellow  creatm-es  father  and  son.  TMiat  con- 
stituted you  judges  over  them  ?     If  they  have 
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oppressed  you,  and  driven  many  of  you  to 
ruin  and  distress,  and  even  to  madness,  yet, 
do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  just  God 
above  to  whom  they  must  be  accountable  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh?  Are  you  to  put 
yovu'selves  in  the  place  of  the  Almighty  ?— to 
snatch  the  sceptre  of  justice  and  judgment 
out  of  his  hands,  and  take  that  awful  office 
into  your  own,  which  belongs  only  to  him  ? 
Ai-e  ye  indeed  mad,  my  friends  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  out  of  the  multitude  assembled 
here  this  moment  there  is  not  one  of  you 
whose  life  would  not  be  justly  forfeited  to  the 
law  ?  not  one.  I  paused  at  the  half  closed 
door  before  I  entered,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  hear  your  awful,  your  guilty,  your  blas- 
phemous proceedings.  Justice  belongs  to 
God,  and  in  mocking  justice  you  mock  the 
God  of  Justice." 

"  But  you  don't  know,  Father  Roche,"  said 
O'Regan,  "you  couldn't  imagine  all  the  vil- 
lany  he  and  his  son  have  been  guilty  of,  and 
all  they've  made  the  people  suffer." 

"I  do  know  it  too  well ;  and  these  are 
grievances  that  God  in  his  own  good  time 
will  remove  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  stain  our 
souls  Avith  guilt  in  order  to  redress  them. 
Now,  my  children,  do  you  believe  that  I  feel 
an  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  in  your  hapi^i- 
ness  hereafter  ?    Do  you  believe  this  ?  " 

"  We  do,  sir  ;  who  feels  for  us  as  you  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  give  me  a  proof  of 
this?" 

"  Name  it,  sir,  name  it." 

"  I  know  you  will,"  continued  the  old  man  ; 
"  I  know  you  will.  Then,  in  the  name  of  the 
merciful  God,  I  implore,  I  entreat — and,  if 
that  will  not  do,  then,  as  his  servant,  and 
the  humble  minister  of  his  word  and  will — I 
command  you  to  disavow  the  murderous  pur- 
pose 3'ou  have  come  to  this  night.  Heavenly 
Father,"  said  he,  looking  up  with  all  the  fer- 
vor of  sublime  piety,  "  we  entreat  you  to  take 
from  these  mistaken  men  the  wicked  inten- 
tion of  imbruing  their  guilty  hands  in  blood  ; 
teach  them  a  clear  sense  of  Christian  duty  ; 
to  love  their  very  enemies  ;  to  forgive  all  in- 
juries that  may  be  inflicted  on  them  ;  and  to 
lead  such  lives  as  may  never  be  disturbed  by 
a  sense  of  guilt  or  the  tortures  of  remorse  ! " 
The  tears  flowed  fast  down  his  aged  cheeks 
as  he  spoke,  and  liis  deep  sobbings  for  some 
time  prevented  him  from  speaking.  Those 
whom  he  addressed  were  touched,  awak- 
ened, melted.     He  proceeded  : — 

"  Take  pity  on  their  condition,  O  Lord, 
and  in  thine  own  good  time,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
let  their  unhappy  lot  in  this  life  be  improved ! 
But,  above  all  things,  soften  their  hearts,  in- 
spire them  -with  good  and  pious  purposes, 
and  guard  thern  from  the  temptations  of 
revenge  !     They  are  my  flock — they  are  my 


children — and,  as  such,  thou  knowest  how  1 
love  and  feel  for  them  ! " 

They  were  more  deeply  moved,  more  clear- 
ly awakened,  and  more  penetratingly  toliched. 
Several  sobs  were  heard  towards  the  close  of 
his  i^rayer,  and  a  new  spirit  was  diffused 
among  them. 

"Now,  my  children,"  said  he,  "will  you 
obey  the  old  man  that  loves  you  ?  " 

"We  will,"  was  the  vmiversal  response, 
"we  will  obey  you." 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  j3romise  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  you  will  not  injure 
Valentine  M'Clutchy  and  his  son  ?  " 

"  In  the  presence  of  God  we  jn-omise,"  was 
the  unanimous  reply. 

"  Then,  my  children,  may  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  be  with  you,  and  guard  and 
protect  you  wherever  you  go.  And  now 
jDroceed  home,  and  sleep  with  consciences 
unbm'thened  by  guilt." 

And  thus  were  Valentine  M'Clutchy  and 
his  son  saved,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  very 
man  whom  they  termed  "  a  rebellious  Popish 
priest." 

It  was  observed,  however,  by  most  of  those 
present  that  Owen  O'Regan  availed  himself 
of  the  good  j)riest's  remonstrance  to  disappear 
from  the  meeting — thus  evading  the  solemn 
obligation  to  refrain  from  crime,  into  which 
all  the  rest  entered. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Harman^s  Interview  with  Mary  M'LougTMn — An 
Execution  for  Rent  Forty  Years  ago — Gordon 
Harvey's  Friendly  Remonstrance  with  his  Brother 
Orangemen. 

The  development,  by  Poll  DooHn,  of  the 
diabolical  plot  against  Mary  M'Loughlin's 
character,  so  successfully  carried  into  effect 
by  Phil  and  Poll  herself,  took  a  deadly  weight 
off  Harman's  heart.  Mary,  the  following 
morning,  little  aware  that  full  justice  had  been 
rendered  her,  was  sitting  in  the  pai'lor  with 
her  mother,  who  had  been  complaining  for  a 
day  or  two  of  indisposition,  and  would  have 
admitted  more  fully  tlie  alarming  symptoms 
she  felt,  were  it  not  for  the  declining  health  of 
her  daughter.  If  there  be  one  misery  in  life 
more  calculated  than  another  to  Avither  and 
consume  the  heart,  to  make  societ}'^  odious, 
man  to  look  like  a  blot  in  the  creation,  and  the 
very  providence  of  God  doubtful,  it  is  to  feel 
one's  character  pifblicly  slandered  and  mis- 
represented by  the  cowardly  and  malig- 
nant, by  the  skulking  scovmdrel  and  the 
moral  assassin — to  feel  yourself  loaded  with 
imputations  that  are  false,  calumnious,  and 
cruel.     Mai'y  M'Loughlin  felt  all  this  bitterly 
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in  her  heart ;  so  bitterly,  indeed,  that  all 
relish  for  life  had  departed  from  her.  She 
was  now  spiritless,  hopeless,  without  an  aim 
or  object,  or  an3i;hing  to  sustain  her,  or  to 
give  interest  to  existence.  Philosophy,  which 
too  often  knows  httle  about  actual  life,  tells 
us  that  a  consciousness  of  being  innocent  of 
the  social  slanders  that  are  heaped  upon  an 
indi^idual,  is  a  principle  that  ought  to  sup- 
port and  console  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
this  very  consciousness  of  innocence  is  pre- 
cisely the  circumstance  which  sharpens  and 
poisons  the  arrow  that  pierces  him,  and  gives 
rancor  to  the  wormd. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Mary  sat  by 
her  mother,  who  lay  rechning  on  a  sofa,  each 
kindly  attempting  to  conceal  from  the  other 
the  illness  which  she  felt.  Maiy  was  pale, 
wasted,  and  drooping ;  the  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  was  flushed  and  feverish. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  mother,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  would  yield  to  me,  and  go  to  bed  :  jon 
are  ceiiainly  worse  than  you  wish  us  to  be- 
lieve." 

"  It  won't  signify,  Mary  ;  it's  nothing  but 
cold  I  got,  and  it  will  pass  away.  I  think 
nothing  of  myself,  but  it  grieves  my  heart  to 
see  you  look  so  ill ;  why  don't  you  strive  to 
keep  up  your  spirits,  and  to  be  what  you 
used  to  be?  But  God  help  you,  my  poor 
child,"  said  she,  as  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes,  "  sui'e  it's  hard  for  you  to  do  so." 

"  Mother,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  hai-d  for  me  ; 
I  am  every  way  siuTOunded  with  deep  and 
hopeless  affliction.  I  often  wish  that  I  could 
lay  my  head  quietly  in  the  grave  ;  but  then, 
I  should  wish  to  do  so  with  my  name  un- 
stained— and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is 
there  that  can  bind  me  to  life  ?  I  am  not 
afraid  of  death,  but  I  fear  to  die  now ;  I 
know  not,  mother,  what  to  do,  I  am  veiy 
much  to  be  pitied.  Oh,"  she  added,  whilst 
the  tears  fell  in  torrents  fi-om  her  cheeks, 
"  after  all,  I  feel  that  nothing  but  death  can 
still  the  thoughts  that  disturb  me,  and  re- 
lease me  fi-om  the  anguish  that  weighs  me 
down  and  consumes  me  day  by  day." 

"  My  dear  child,"  repHed  her  mother,  "  we 
must  only  trust  to  God,  who,  in  his  own 
good  time,  will  set  everything  right.  As  it 
is,  there  is  no  respectable  person  in  the 
neighborhood  who  beheves  the  falsehood, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  diabohcal 
wretch's  friends." 

Mary  here  shuddered,  and  exhibited  the 
strongest  possible  symptoms  of  aversion, 
even  to  momentary  sickness. 

"If,"  pm'sued  the  mother,  "the  unfortu- 
nate impression  could  be  removed  from 
poor,  mistaken  Harman,  all  would  be  soon 
right." 

The  mention  of  Harman  deeply  affected 


the  poor  girl  ;  she  made  no  reply,  but  for 
some  minutes  wept  in  great  bitterness. 

"Mother,"  said  she,  after  a  Httle  time,  "I 
fear  you  are  concealing  the  state  of  your  own 
health  ;  I  am  sure,  from  your  flushed  face 
and  oppressive  manner  of  speaking,  that  you 
are  worse  than  you  think  yourself,  or  mil 
admit." 

"Indeed,  to  tell  the  tnith,  Maiy,  I  fear  I 
am  ;  I  feel  certainly  very  feverish — I  am 
burning." 

"  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  to  bed,  my 
dear  mother  ;  and  let  the  doctor  at  once  be 
sent  for." 

"If  I  don't  get  easier  soon,  I  will,"  replied 
her  mother,  "  I  do  not  much  hke  going  to 
bed,  it  looks  so  like  a  fit  of  sickness." 

At  this  moment  a  tap  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visitor,  and  almost  immediately 
Harman  entered  the  pai'lor.  It  is  scarcelr 
necessaiy  to  say,  that  Maiy  was  quite  unpra 
pared  for  his  appearance,  as  indeed  was  her 
mother.  The  latter  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  but 
sj)oke  not,  for  she  scarcely  knew  in  what 
terms  to  address  him.  Mary,  though  much 
moved  pi'evious  to  his  entrance,  now  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  coldness,  which  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  feel.  That  her  lover,  who 
ought  to  have  known  her  so  well,  should 
have  permitted  himseK  to  be  borne  away  by 
such  an  ungenerous  suspicion  of  her  fidehty, 
was  a  reflection  which  caused  her  many  a 
bitter  pang.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she 
looked  back  upon  the  snare  into  which  she 
had  been  di-aA^ii,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  the  force  of  appearances  made  a 
strong  case  against  her.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  she  scarcely  blamed  Harman, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  certainly  felt 
that  there  was  something  due  to  her  previous 
character,  and  the  maidenly  dehcacy  of  her 
whole  life. 

"You  are  surprised,  Mary,  to  see  me 
here,"  said  Harman ;  "  and  you,  jMrs. 
M'Loughlin,  are  no  doubt  equally  so  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  very  natural  we  should  be, 
James,"  replied  jMi'S.  M'Loughhn.  "  I  must 
confess  that  your  -visit  is  an  unexpected  one 
certainly,  and  my  anxiety  now  is,  to  know 
the  cause  to  which  we  may  attribute  it.  Sit 
down." 

He  did  not  sit,  however,  but  exclaimed— 

"Good  heavens,  what  is  this?  Why, 
Marj',  I  should  scarcely  have  known  you. 
This  change  is  dreadfvd." 

Neither  of  the  females  spoke  ;  but  the 
daughter  bestowed  on  him  a  single  look- 
long,  fixed,  and  sorrowful— which  ^id  more 
to  reprove  and  soften  him,  than  any  language 
could  have  done.  It  went  to  his  heart — it 
filled  him  with  grief,  repentance,  remorse. 
For  many  a  day  and  night  afterwards,  her 
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image,  and  that  look,  were  before  him,  exert- 
ing a  power  over  his  soul,  which  kindled  his 
love  to  a  height  it  would  never  otherwise  have 
reached.     He.  approached  her. 

'*  "\Miat  reparation  do  I  not  OAve  you,  my 
beloved  IMary,  for  my  base  and  ungenerous 
belief  in  that  scoundrel's  vile  calumu}'  ?  Such 
reparation,  however,  as  I  can  make,  I  will. 
You  are  not  aware  that  Poll  Doolin  has  con- 
fessed and  disclosed  the  whole  infamous  plot ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  calunniy  will  be  ex- 
tinct. As  for  me,  you  know  not  what  a 
hea^-y  Aveight  pressed  my  heart  down  to  the 
uttermost  depths  of  sutfering.  I  have  not 
been  without  other  calamities — yet  this,  I 
take  heaven  to  witness,  was  the  only  one  I 
felt." 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  feehng  and  ear- 
nest sincerity  in  his  words,  which  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  mistaken.  His  face,  too, 
was  pale,  and  full  of  care,  and  his  person 
much  thinner  than  it  had  been. 

Mary  saw  aU  this  at  a  glance — as  did  her 
mother.  "Poor  James,"  said  the  latter, 
"you  have  had  your  own  troubles, .and  se- 
vai'e  ones,  too,  since  w'e  saw  you  last." 

"  They  are  gone,"  he  rephed  ;  "I care  not, 
and  think  little  about  them,  now  that  Maiy's 
character  is  vindicated.  If  I  should  never 
see  her,  never  speak  to  her  more,  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  is  the  same  angelic  being 
that  I  first  found'  her  to  be,  would  sustain 
me  under  the  severest  and  most  depressing 
calamities  of  life.  And  God  knows,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  likely  to  experience  them  in 
their  worst  shape  ;  but,  still,  I  have  courage 
now  to  bear  up  against  them." 

On  approaching  Mary  nearer,  he  perceived 
that  her  eyes  w^ere  sufinsed  with  tears — and 
the  sight  deeply  affected  him.  '  "  My  dear 
Maiy,"  said  he,  "  is  there  not  one  word  for 
me  ?  Oh,  beheve  me,  if  ever  man  felt  dee^J 
remorse  I  do." 

She  put  her  hand  out  to  him,  and  almost 
at  the  same  instant  became  insensible.  In  a 
moment  he  placed  her,  by  her  mother's  de- 
sire, on  the  sofa,  and  rang  the  bell  for  some 
of  the  sen'ants  to  attend.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  look  upon* 
a  more  touching  picture  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering than  that  pui-e-lookmg  and  beautiful 
girl  presented  as  she  lay  there  insensible  ; 
her  pale  but  exquisite  featui-es  impressed 
with  a  melancholy  at  once  deep  and  tender, 
as  was  evinced  by  the  large  tear-drops  that 
lay  upon  her  cheeks. 

"May  God  grant  that  her  heart  be  not 
broken,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  "  and  that 
she  be  not  akeady  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
that  our  affections  would  hope  and  wish ! 
Poor  girl,"  she  added,  "  the  only  portion  of 
the  c^amity  that  touched  her  to  her  heart 


was  the  reflection  that  you  had  ceased  to  love 
her !  " 

INIrs.  M'Louglilin  whilst  she  spoke  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  daughter's  pale  but 
placid  face  ;  and  whilst  she  did  so,  she  per- 
ceived that  a  few  large  tears  fell  uj)on  it,  and 
literally  mingled  with  those  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer's which  had  been  there  before.  She 
looked  up  and  saw  that  Harman  was  deeply 
moved. 

"  Even  if  it  should  be  so,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  be  onl}'  justly  punished  for  having 
dared  to  doubt  her." 

A  servant  baring  now  entered,  a  little  cold 
water  Avas  got,  which,  on  being  spiinkled 
over  her  face  and  apphed  to  her  lips,  aided 
in  recovei'ing  her. 

"Your  appearance,"  said  she,  "and  the  in- 
telligence 5'ou  brought  were  so  imexpected, 
and  my  weakness  so  gi'eat,  that  I  felt  myself 
overcome  ;  however,  I  am  better — I  am  bet- 
ter, now ;"  but  whilst  she  uttered  these 
words  her  voice  grew  tremulous,  and  they 
Avere  scarcely  out  of  her  Hps  when  she  burst 
out  into  an  excessive  fit  of  Aveeping.  For 
several  minutes  this  continued,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  feel  relieved  ;  she  then  entered  into 
conversation,  and  w^as  able  to  talk  with  more 
ease  and  firmness  than  she  had  evinced  for 
many  a  day  before.  It  was  just  then  that  a 
knock  came  to  the  hall  door,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  about  a  dozen  of  Val's  blood-hounds, 
selected  to  act  as  bailiffs  and  keepers — a  task 
to  W'hich  they  were  accustomed — entered  the 
house  with  an  Execution  to  seize  for  rent. 
This,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, is  a  scene  in  which  a  peculiar  license  is 
given  to  brutality  and  ruffianism  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  there  were  additional  motiA'es 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
for  insulting  this  family.  Not  that  the  mere 
leA'j'ing  of  an  Execution  Avas  a  matter  of  nov- 
elty to  either  Mary  or  her  mother,  for  of  late 
there  had  unfortunately  been  several  in  the 
house  and  on  their  property  before.  These, 
hoAvever,  were  conducted  Avith  a  degree  of 
civility  that  intunated  respect  for,  if  not  sym- 
pathy Avith,  the  feehngs  of  a  family  so  inof- 
fensive, so  beneficial  to  the  neighborhood  by 
thfe  employment  they  afforded,  and,  in  short, 
every  way  so  Avorthy  of  respect. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  asked  Hai*man. 

"  Why,"  said  one  of  the  fellows,  "  we're 
seizin'  for  rent :  that's  what  it's  about." 

"  Kent,"  observed  the  other,  sui-prised, 
"why,  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  Mr. 
M'Louglilin  told  me  that  MClutchy  assured 
him — " 

"  Captain  M'Clutchy,  sir,  if  you  plaise." 

"  Very  well — Captain  M'Clutchy,  or  Colo- 
nel M'Clutchy,  if  you  wish,  assui-ed  him 
that—" 
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''  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  as- 
sured him,"  rephed  the  fellow  ;  "my  dutj^is 
to  take  an  inventoiy  of  the  fui-niture  ;  beg 
pardon,  ladies,  but  we  must  do  our  duty  you 
know." 

"Let  them  have  their  way,"  said  IVIi's. 
M'Loughliu,  "let  them  have  their  way;  I 
know  what  they  are  capable  of.  Maiy,  my 
dear,  be  firm — as  I  said  before — our  only 
trust  is  in  God,  my  cliild." 

"  I  am  firm,  my  dear  mother  ;  for,  as  James 
said,  the  gi'ief  of  griefs  has  been  removed 
fi'om  me.  I  can  now  support  myself  under 
anything — but  you — mdeed,  James,  she  is 
batthng  against  illness  these  three  or  four- 
days — and  mU  not  go  to  bed  ;  it  is  for  you 
I  now  feel,  mother." 

Mr.  M'Loughhn  and  his  family  here  en- 
tered ;  and  truth  to  tell,  boundless  was  the 
indignation  of  the  honest  fellow,  at  this  most 
oppressive  and  perfidious  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  treacherous  agent. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "I  knew  it — and  I  said  it 
— but  let  the  scoundrel  do  his  worst ;  I 
scorn  him,  and  I  defy  him  in  the  very  height 
of  his  ill-gotten  authorit3^  My  children," 
said  he,  "keep  yourselves  cool.  Let  not 
this  coAvardly  act  of  oj)pression  and  revenge 
disturb  or  provoke  you.  This  country,  as  it 
is  at  present  governed — and  this  property  as 
it  is  at  present  managed — is  no  place  for  iis 
to  live  in.  Let  the  scoundi-el  then  do  his 
worst.  As  for  us,  we  y^nW  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  other  respectable  families,  who,  like 
oui'seh'es,  have  been  forced  to  seek  a  home 
in  a  distant  country.  We  will  emigrate  to 
America,  as  soon  as  I  can  conveniently  make 
arrangements  for  that  purpose ;  for  God 
knows  I  am  sick  of  my  native  land,  and  the 
petty  oppressors  which  in  so  many  waj's 
harass  and  goad  the  people  almost  to  mad- 
ness." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words, 
than  the  fellow  whose  name  was  Hudson, 
whispered  to  one  of  his  companions,  who 
immediately  disappeared  with  something 
like  a  gTin  of  exultation  on  his  countenance. 
]\Ii's.  M'Loughlin's  illness  was  now  such  as 
she  could  no  longer  attempt  to  conceal.  I 
The  painful  shock  occasioned  by  this  last  ! 
\indictive  proceeding  on  the  part  of  M'Clut- 
chy,  came  at  a  most  unhappy  moment. 
Overcome  by  that  and  her  illness,  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed,  aided  by  her  husband 
and  her  daughter ;  but  before  she  went,  it 
was  considered  necessaiy  to  get  one  of  the 
ruffians,  as  an  act  of  favor,  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  the  furniture  in  her  chamber,  in 
order  that  her  sick  room  might  not  be  in- 
truded upon  afterwards. 

Mary  having  put  her  sick  mother  to  bed, 
returned  to  the  parlor,  from  whence  she  was 


proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  to  make  whey 
Arith  her  own  hands  for  the  invalid,  when  in 
passing  along  the  hall,  Harman  and  her 
brother  John  met  her.  She  was  in  a  hm-ry, 
and  was  about  to  pass  without  speaking  a 
word,  when  she  and  they  were  startled  by 
the  following  dialogue — 

"  So,  Bob,  did  you  see  the  pale  beauty  in 
the  parlor?" 

"I  did,  she's  a  devihsh  pretty  girl." 

"  She  is  so — well,  but  do  you  know  that 
she  is  one  of  ]\Ir.  Phil's  ladies.  Sure  he 
was  caught  in  her  bed-room  some  time 
ago." 

"  Certainly,  every  one  knows  that ;  and 
it  appears  she  is  breaking  her  heart  because 
he  won't  make  an  honest  woman  of  her." 

John  caught  his  sister,  whose  agitation 
was  dreadful,  and  led  her  away ;  making  at 
the  same  time,  a  signal  to  Harman  to  remain 
quiet  until  his  retmii — a  difficult  task,  and 
Harman  felt  it  so.  In  the  meantime,  the 
following  appendix  was  added  to  the  dialogue 
already  detailed — 

"  Why  do  you  hould  such  talk  under  this 
roof,  Leeper  ?  "  asked  a  third  voice. 

The  only  reply  given  to  this  very  natural 
query  was  a  subdued  cackle,  eridently  pro- 
ceeding fi'om  the  two  first  speakers. 

"Do  you  both  see  that  strong  horse-pis- 
tol," said  the  third  voice — for  in  those  days 
an  Execution  was  almost  always  leried  by 
armed  men — "  by  the  Bible  of  truth,  if  1 
hear  another  word  of  such  conversation  fi-om 
any  man  here  while  we're  under  this  roof, 
I'U  sink  the  butt  of  it  into  his  skull !  It's 
bad  enough  that  we're  here  on  an  unpleasant 
duty—" 

"  Unpleasant !  speak  for  youi-sclf." 

"  Silence,  you  ruffian — on  an  unjDleasant 
duty  ;  but  that's  no  reason  that  we  should 
grieve  the  hearts  and  insult  the  feelmgs  of 
a  respectable  family  like  this.  Tlie  truth,  or 
rather  the  blasted  falsehood  that  was  put  out 
on  the  young  lady  is  now  known  almost  eTeiy- 
where,  for  Poll  Doolin  has  let  out  the  truth." 

"  But  didn't  IMisther  Phil  desire  us  to  say 
it,  so  as  that  they  might  hear  us." 

"Mr.  Phil's  a  cowardly  scoundrel,  and 
nothing  else ;  but,  mark  me,  PhU  or  no 
Phil,  keep  youi-  teeth  shut  on  that  subject." 

"  Just  as  much  or  as  httle  of  that  as  we 
Hke,  if  you  please,  ]Mr. ." 

"  Very  well,  you  know  my  mind — so  take 
the  consequences,  that's  aD." 
.  "  Here  goes  then,"  said  the  ruffian,  speak- 
ing in  a  dehberately  loud  voice,  "it's  well 
known  that  Miss  M'Loughhn  is  Misther 
Phil's " 

A  heavy  blow,  followed  by  a  crash  on  the 
floor — a  brief  conflict  as  if  "n-ith  another  per- 
son,  another  bloA\-,  and   another  crash  fol- 
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lowed.  Harman,  in  a  state  of  feeling  which 
our  readers  may  imagine,  but  which  we  can- 
not describe,  pushed  in  the  door,  which,  in 
fact,  was  partially  open. 

"  TMiat,  what  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  pretend- 
ing ignorance,  "is  it  fighting  among  j'our- 
selves  you  ai*e  ?  Fie,  fie  !  Gordon  Harvey, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Only  a  httle  quarrel  of  our  o^six,  Mr. 
Harman,"  replied  the  excellent  fellow. 
"The  tnith  is,  sir,  that  these  men — ay, 
gather  yourselves  up,  do  ;  you  ought  to  have 
known  Gordon  Harvey's  blow,  for  you  have 
often  enough  heard  of  it  before  now ;  there 
is  no  great  mistake  about  that,  you  scound- 
rels— the  truth  is,  ]\Ir.  Harman,  that  these 
fellows  were  primed  with  whiskey  at  M'Clut- 
chy's  and  they  gave  me  j^rovoking  language 
that  I  couldn't  bear  ;  it's  well  for  them  that 
I  didn't  take  the  butt  end  of  that,"  said  he, 
holding  up  the  horse-pistol  in  his  left  hand, 
"  but  you'll  find  ten  for  one  that  would 
rather  have  a  taste  of  it  than  of  this, ;  "  shut- 
ting his  right — which  was  a  perfect  sledge- 
hammer, and,  when  shut,  certainly  the  more 
formidable  weapon  of  the  two. 

The  two  i-uffians  had  now  gathered  them- 
selves up,  and  appeared  to  be  considerably 
sobered  by  Han'ey's  arguments.  They  im- 
mediately retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where  they  stood  with  a  sullen  but  vindic- 
tive look — cowardly  and  ferocious,  ready  to 
revenge  on  M'LougMin's  family  the  punish- 
ment which  they  had  received,  but  durst 
not  resent,  at  the  hands  of  Harvey — unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  powerful  and  gen- 
erous Orangemen  that  was  ever  known  in 
Castle  Cumber.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment 
be  mistaken.  The  Orangemen  of  Ireland 
contained,  and  still  contain  among  them, 
men  of  great  generosity,  courage,  and 
humanity.  This  is  undeniable  and  unques- 
tionable ;  but  then,  it  is  weU  known  that 
these  men  never  took  any  part  in  the  out- 
rages pei-petrated  by  the  lower  and  gi'osser 
grades,  unless  to  prevent  outrage.  In  noth- 
ing, indeed,  was  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
Msh  Church  Establishment  more  painfully 
obvious  than  in  the  moral  ignorance  and 
binatal  bigotry,  which  want  of  Christian  in- 
struction and  enHghtened  education  had  en- 
tailed upon  men,  who  otherwise  have  been  a 
high-minded,  brave,  and  liberal  class,  had 
they  not  been  corrupted  by  the  example  of 
the  very  pastors — ungodly,  loose,  convivial, 
poHtical,  anything  but  Christian — fi-om  whom 
they  were  to  expect  their  examples  and  their 
precepts.  But  to  return.  Harman  having 
given  a  significant  glance  to  Harvey,  left 
the  room,  and  the  latter  immediately  foUowed 
him. 

" Harvey,"  said  he,  "I  have  overheard  the 


whole  conversation  ;  give  me  your  hand,  for 
it  is  that  of  an  honest  man.  I  thank  you, 
I  thank  you — do  try  and  prevent  these  ruf- 
fians from  insulting  the  family." 

"I  don't  think  the  same  thing  will  happen 
a  second  time,  Mr.  Harman,"  repHed  the 
gigantic  Orangeman  ;  "  but,  the  tnith  is,  the 
men  are  half  di-unk,  and  were  made  so  before 
they  came  here." 

"  WeU,  but  I  thank  you,  Harvey  ;  deeply 
and  fi-om  my  soul,  I  thank  you." 

"You  needn't,  ^Mi-.  Harman  ;  Ihateadiiiy 
and  ungenerous  thing.  PhU's  a  brother 
Orangeman,  and  my  tongue  is  tied  —  no 
doubt  I'U  be  expelled  for  knocking  these  two 
scoundrels  down,  but  I  don't  care  ;  it  was 
too  bad  and  too  cruel,  and,  let  the  upshot 
be  what  it  may,  Gordon  Harvey  is  not  the 
man  to  back  a  scoundrelly  act,  no  matter 
who  does  it,  or  who  orders  it." 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  we  now 
must  leave  the  family  for  a  time,  to  follow 
the  course  of  other  events  that  bear  upon  our 
narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Bob  Beatty's  Last  Illness — A  Holy  Steeple  Chase — A 
Dead  Heat  —  Blood  against  Varmint  —  Rivai 
Claims — A  Mutual  Disappointment — The  Last 
Plea  for  Salvation — Non  Compos  Mentis. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  we  have 
alluded  to  an  Orangeman,  named  Bob  Beatty, 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Chiu-ch  of 
Rome.  This  Beatty,  on  the  part  of  the  priest, 
was  a  very  fair  set-off  against  Darby  O'Drive, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lucre.  As  they  w^ere 
now  on  the  eve  of  the  great  discussion,  each 
felt  considerable  gratification  in  having  his 
convert  ready  to  produce  at  the  discus- 
sion, as  a  living  proof  of  his  zeal  for 
religious  tnith.  The  principal  vexation 
which  the  priest  had  felt,  lay  in  the  almost 
insuperable  difiiculty  of  keeping  Bob  from 
liquor,  inasmuch  as  whenever  he  happened 
to  take  a  glass  too  much,  he  always  forgot 
his  conversion,  and  generally  drank  the 
Glorious  Memory,  and  all  other  charter 
toasts,  firom  habit.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  great 
Tournay,  Bob  became  so  ill  in  health,  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  his  surviving  any 
length  of  time.  During  this  illness,  he  had 
sevei-al  interviews  with  Father  Roche,  whc 
informed  him  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
and  prepared  him,  as  well  as  could  readUy  be 
done,  to  meet  it ;  for  truth  to  tell,  he  was  at 
aU  times  an  impracticable  subject  on  which 
to  produce  religious  impressions.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  discus- 
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sion,  his  wife,  feeling  that  he  was  near  his 
dissolution,  and  determined,  if  possible,  that 
he  should  not  die  a  Roman  Catholic,  went  in 
a  huri'j  for  Mr.  Clement,  who  happened  to 
be  in  attendance  on  a  funei'al  and  was  con- 
sequently fi'om  home.  In  the  meantime, 
a  Roman  Catholic  neighbor,  hearing  that  she 
went  to  fetch  the  minister,  naturally  anxious 
that  the  man  should  not  die  a  Protestant, 
lost  no  time  in  acquainting  Father  M'Cabe 
with  his  situation.  Mrs.  Beatty,  however, 
finding  that  Mr.  Clement  was  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, left  her  message  with  his  family,  and 
proceeded  in  all  haste  to  Mr.  Lucre's  in  order 
to  secui-e  his  attendance. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  he,  "your  hus- 
band, I  trust,  is  not  in  such  danger.  Mr. 
Clement  cannot  certainly  be  long  absent,  and 
he  will  attend  ;  I  am  not  quite  well,  or  I 
should  willingly  go  myself." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  woman,  "  between 
you,  I  suppose,  you  will  let  the  priest,  M'Cabe 
have  him  ;  and  then  it  will  be  said  he  died  a 
Papish." 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Lucre,  with 
an  interest  which  he  could  not  conceal ; 
"what  has  M'Cabe  to  do  mth  him?  " 

"Why,"  returned  the  woman,  "he  has 
made  him  a  Papish,  but  I  want  him  to  die  a 
True  Blue,  and  not  shame  the  family." 

"  I  shall  attend,"  said  Lucre  ;  "I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  attending.  What's  your  hus- 
band's name  ?  " 

"Bob  Beatty,  sir." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is  subject  to  epilepsy." 

"The  same,  su'." 

She  then  gave  him  directions  to  find  the 
house,  and  left  him  making  very  earnest  and 
rapid  prejDarations  to  do  what  he  had  not 
done  for  many  a  long  year — attend  a 
death- bed  ;  and  truly  his  absence  was  no 
loss. 

In  the  meantime.  Father  M'Cabe  having 
heard  an  account  of  Bob's  state,  and  that 
the  minister  had  been  sent  for,  was  at  once 
upon  the  alert,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  re- 
pairing to  his  house.  So  very  eager,  indeed, 
were  these  gentlemen,  and  so  equal  their 
speed,  that  they  met  at  the  cross-roads,  one 
of  which  turned  to  Bob's  house.  In  the 
meantime,  we  may  as  well  inform  our  read- 
ers here,  that  Bob  himself  had,  in  his  wife's 
absence,  privately  sent  for  Father  Roche. 
Each  instantly  suspected  the  object  of  the 
other,  and  determined  in  his  OAvn  mind,  if 
possible,  to  frustrate  it. 

"So,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  "you  are  on 
your  way  to  Bob  Beatty's,  who  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  my  flock.  But  how  do  you 
expect  to  get  through  the  business,  Mr. 
Lucre,  seeing  that  you  are  so  long  out  of 
practice  ?  " 
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"Bob  Beatty  was  never,  properly  speaking, 
one  of  your  flock,  Mr.  M'Cabe.  I  must  beg 
leave  to  ride  forward,  sir,  and  leave  ;you  to 
your  Christian  meditations.  One  interview 
with  you  is  enough  for  any  man." 

"Faith,  but  I  love  you  too  well  to  part 
vnih.  you  so  easily,"  said  the  priest,  spurring 
on  his  horse,  "  cheek  by  jowl — and  a  beauti- 
ful one  you  have — will  I  ride  with  you,  my 
worthy  epicure  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I'll 
anoint  Bob  Beatty  before  your  eyes." 

"And,  perhaps,  perform  another  miracle," 
replied  IVIi*.  Lucre,  bitterly. 

"Ay  will  I,  if  it  be  necessary,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  but  I  do  most  solemnly  assure  you 
that  by  far  the  most  brilliant  miracle  of 
modern  days  is  to  find  the  Rev.  Phineas 
Lucre  at  a  sick-bed.  Depend  upon  it,  how- 
ever, if  Beatty  had  not  turned  Catholic,  he 
might  die  like  a  dog  for  the  same  IVIr. 
Lucre." 

"I  will  not  abstract  the  last  shilling  from 
his  pocket  for  the  unction  of  superstition,  at 
all  events." 

"  Not  you,  faith  ;  you'll  charge  him  noth- 
ing I  grant,  and  right  glad  am  I  to  find  that 
you  know  the  value  of  your  services.  You 
forget,  however,  that  my  flock  pay  you  well 
for  doing  this  nothing — that  is,  for  discharg- 
ing your  duty — notwithstanding." 

Both  now  puished  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  growl- 
ing at  each  other  as  they  went  along.  On 
getting  into  the  fields  they  increased  their 
sjDeed  ;  and  as  the  peasantry  of  both  reli- 
gions were  apprised  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Bob's  comj^laint  and  conver- 
sion, each  party  cheered  on  theu*  own  cham- 
pion. 

"  More  power  to  you  Father  M'Cabe  ;  give 
him  the  Latin  and  the  Bravery  !  "  * 

"Success,  !Mi'.  Lucre!  Push  on,  sir,  and 
don't  let  the  Popish  rebel  send  him  out  of 
the  world  with  a  bandage  on  his  eyes.  Lay 
in  the  Bible,  IVIi-.  Lucre  !  Protestant  and  Tnie 
Blue  forever — hiu'ra  !  " 

"  The  true  Chvurch  forever,  Father  M'Cabe, 
the  jewel  that  you  war !  Give  the  horse  the 
spm-s,  avourneen.  Sowl,  Paddy,  but  the 
bodagh  parson  has  the  advantage  of  him  in 
the  cappul.  Push  on,  yom-  reverence  ;  you 
have  the  divil  and  the  parson  against  you, 
for  the  one's  drivin'  on  the  other." 

"  Cross  the  corner  of  the  Barny  Slether's 
meadow,  IMr.  Lucre,  and  Avheel  in  at  the  gar- 
den ditch  ;  your  horse  can  do  it,  although 
you  ride  the  heaviest  weight.  Lay  on  him, 
sir,  and  think  of  Protestant  Ascendancy. 
King  William  against  Popery  and  wooden 
shoes  ;  huiTa  ! " 

"Father,   achora,  keep  your  shoulder  td 

II- 
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the  wind,  and  touch  up  Parra  Gaslha  *  wid 
the  spurs.  A  pronn  for  the  Protestant  par- 
son, father  darhn' !  " 

"  Three  gi-oans  for  the  Popish  Mass  Book. 
Bravo,  Mr.  Lucre !  That  ditch  was  well 
cleared !  " 

"Devil  a  purtier,  father  jewel !  PaiTa  Gas- 
tha's  a  darlin',  and  brought  you  over  hke  a 
bird — hui'ra  !  " 

"Have  you  no  whip,  IMi*.  Lucre?  "Whip 
and  spur,  sir,  or  the  Popish  garran  will  be  in 
before  you.  By  the  great  Bo^Tie,  I'm  afraid 
the  charger's  blown." 

"  God  enable  you,  father  avilish !  Blown  ! 
Why  what  would  you  expect,  an'  it  the  first 
visit  ever  the  same  horse  made  to  a  sick-bed 
in  his  life  ;  he  now  finds  it  isn't  on  the  king's 
highway  he  is — and  I'll  go  bail  it's  himself 
that's  cursin'  the  same  duty  in  his  heart. 
Bravo,  Father  Pat !  Pan-a  Gastha's  the  boy 
that  knows  his  duty — more  power,  Parra 
Gastha !  Divil  pursvie  the  hair's  turned  on 
him  ;  but,  be  me  sowl,  it  wouldn't  be  so,  if 
he  led  the  life  the  Protestant  blood  did — 
feediu'  high,  and  doin'  nothin'." 

"  Mr.  Lucre,  pull  out ;  I  see  you're  hard 
up,  sir,  and  so  is  your  charger.  Push  him, 
sh",  even  if  he  should  drop.  Death  and  Prot- 
estantism before  Poj)ery  and  dishonor! 
Hurra,  well  done  !  " 

"Ah,  be  me  sowl,  it's  near  the  last  gasp 
wid  him  and  his  masther,  and  no  wondher  ; 
they're  both  divilish  far  out  of  their  element. 
Faith,  if  they  had  Father  M'Cabe  and  Parra 
Gastha's  practice,  they  wouldn't  be  the 
show  they  are  this  minute.  Well  done  both ! 
fi-esh  and  fair,  snug  and  dry,  you  do  it. 
Hiirra  !  " 

When  the  two  worthy  gentlemen  had 
reached  Bob's  house,  they  dismounted,  each 
in  a  perspiration,  and  rushed  to  the  bed  of 
the  dying  man.  Mr.  Lucre  sat,  of  com-se,  at 
one  side,  and  the  priest  at  the  other  ;  Mr. 
Lucre  seized  the  right  hand,  and  the  priest 
the  left :  whilst  Bob  looked  at  them  both 
alternately,  and  gave  a  cordial  squeeze  to 
each. 

"  You  thought,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lucre  to  the 
priest  haughtily,  "  that  he  would  have  died 
an  idolator." 

Bob  squeezed  Mr.  Lucre's  hand  again. 

"And  you  thought,"  replied  Father 
M'Cabe,  "  that  he  would  die  a  Protestant  or 
a  heretic,  which  is  the  same  thing." 

Bob  squeezed  Father  M'Cabe's  hand  once 
more. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "be  pleased  to 
sit  down — you  are  both  Christian  ministers, 
I  hope." 

"  No,"  said  Father  M'Cabe,  "  there  is  but 

•  Literally,  Paddy  Speedy. 


one  of  us  a  Christian  ;  Mr.  Lucre  here  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  Bob." 

Bob  squeezed  the  priest's  hand  a  third 
time. 

"  Beatty,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  this  is  a  sol- 
emn occasion,  and  I'm  bound  to  say,  that  the 
priest  here  is  merely  a  representative  of 
Antichi-ist.  This  is  not  a  time  to  disguise 
the  truth." 

Bob  squeezed  Mr.  Lucre's  hand  a  third 
time  also. 

"Beatty,"  continued  Mr.  Lucre,  "if  you 
permit  yourself  to  die  a  Papist,  you  seal  your 
own  eveilasting  punishment." 

"True,"  said  Bob. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  priest,  "  if  after  the  ex- 
planations of  the  true  church  which  I  have 
given  you,  you  allow  yourself  to  relapse  into 
heresy,  you  will  suffer  for  it  during  all  eter- 
nity." 

"  True,"  said  Bob. 

"There  is  no  hope  for  those,  who.  like  the 
Papists  and  idolaters,  hew  for  themselves 
vessels  that  will  hold  no  water,"  said  Lucre. 

"  Ah,  very  right,"  said  Bob. 

"  There  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Church,  and 
one  Baptism,  and  that  is  ours,"  said  the 
priest. 

"Ah,  you  can  do  it,"  said  Bob,  with  a 
squeeze. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  wife,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
I  don't  understand  you — die  a  True  Blue, 
and  don't  shame  yom-  friends." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "  I  feel  disposed 
to  sleep  a  little.  It  is  likely  that  a  few  min- 
utes' rest  may  strengthen  my  weak  body, 
and  clear  my  mind  for  the  consolations  of 
religion,  which  you  are  both  so  beautifully 
prepared  to  give  me.  I  feel  rather  drowsy, 
so  I'll  close  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
doze  a  little." 

Bob  closed  his  eyes  for  about  four  mortal 
hours  and  a  half,  during  which  time  our  two 
worthy  gentlemen  sat  at  his  bed-side  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience.  At  length  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  inquired  for  his  daugh- 
ter Fanny,  who  had  been  sent  for  Father 
Roche  ;  to  her  he  whispered  a  few  words, 
after  which  she  went  out,  but  almost  imme- 
diately returned.  He  looked  at  her  inquir- 
ingly, and  she  answered : 

"  Yes,  just  as  I  expected — in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "I  am  much 
aisier  now  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  be 
prejjared  for  heaven  by  you,  Mr.  Lucre,  or 
by  Father  M'Cabe." 

"Beatty,"  said  Lucre,  "you  have  had 
access  to  the  Bible,  and  possessing,  as  you  do, 
and  as  you  must,  the  Scriptural  knowledge 
gained  from  that  sacred  book,  to  die  in  the 
church   which  worships  crucifixes   and  im- 
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ages,  would  leave  you  without  hope  or  ex- 
cuse." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bob,  "  you  are  sound  in  point 
of  doctrine.  No  man  is  more  orthodox  than 
you." 

"Bob,"  said  the  priest,  "you  know  what 
the  Council  of  Trent  says  : — '  There  is  but 
one  Church,  one  Faith,  and  one  Baptism ' — if 
you  die  out  of  that  church,  which  is  ours, 
woe  betide  you.  No,  Bob,  there  is  no  hope 
for  you  if  you  die  an  apostate.  Bob." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bob,  "  you  can  send  it  home, 
Father  M'Cabe." 

"Bob,"  said  the  ^'ife,  "die  a  True  Blue, 
and  don't  shame  the  family." 

"  There  is  but  a  blue  look  up  for  you  if 
you  do,"  said  Father  M'Cabe. 

"  Blue  is  the  emblem  of  hope,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Orange  s^'stem  has  adopted  it  as 
illustrative  of  our  faith,"  said  Mr.  Lucre. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when 
Father  Roche  entered  the  sick  apartment. 
High  and  haughty  was  the  bow  he  received 
fi'om  Mr.  Lucre  ;  whilst  Father  M'Cabe 
seemed  somewhat  surprised  at  the  jDresence 
of  the  reverend  gentlemen.  The  latter 
looked  mildly  about  him,  wiped  the  moistui'e 
from  his  pale  forehead  and  said — 

"  Mrs.  Beatty,  will  you  indulge  me  with  a 
chair  ?  On  my  return  home  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  coming  here  ;  but  the  xmlk  I  have 
had  is  a  jDretty  long  one,  the  greater  part  of 
it  being  up-hill." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Beatty,  "  I'm  not  the 
woman  to  think  one  thing  and  speak  another. 
To  be  sure,  I'd  rather  be  would  die  a  Txnie 
Blue  than  a  Paj^ish ;  but  since  he  will  die 
one,  I'd  rather  have  you  at  his  side  than  e'er 
a  priest  in  the  kingdom.  If  there  is  a  Chris- 
tian among  them,  you  are  one — you  are — so. 
Bob  deal-,  since  you're  bent  on  it,  I  won't 
disturb  you." 

"  Bring  your  chair  near  me,"  said  Bob  ; 
"  where  is  your  hand,  my  dear  sir  ?  Give 
me  your  hand."  Poor  Bob  caught  Father 
Roche's  hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  honestly 
and  warmly. 

"Bob,"  said  Mr,  Lucre,  "I  don't  under- 
stand this  ;  in  what  creed  are  you  disposed 
to  die?" 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  M'Cabe,  "that  he 
won't  die  in  yours  at  any  rate/' 

"  You  will  not  die  in  my  creed !  "  repeated 
the  parson,  astonished. 

"  No,"  said  Bob  ;  "I  will  not" 

"  You  will  then  die  in  mine,  of  course  ?  " 
said  IVIi-.  M'Cabe. 

"No,"  replied  Bob  ;  "I  wiU  not." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  said  the  priest. 

"Explain  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  Til  die  a  Christian,"  rephed  Bob.  "  You're 
both  anything  but  what  you  ought  to  be  ; 


and  if  I  wasn't  on  my  death-bed  you'd  hear 
more  of  it.  Here  is  a  Christian  clergj'man, 
and  under  his  ministry  I  will  die." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  I  perceive,  ]\Irs 
Beatty,  that  the  poor  man's  intellect  is  gone  , 
whilst  his  reason  was  sound  he  remained  a} 
staunch  Protestant,  and  as  such,  we  shall 
claim  him.  He  must  be  interred  according 
to  the  rights  of  our  chvirch,  for  he  dies  clearh 
non  compos  mentis." 

Father  Roche  now  addressed  himself  to 
Beatty,  and  prepai-ed  him  for  his  gi-eat 
change,  as  became  a  pious  and  faithful  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  Beatty,  howevex-,  was 
never  cajDable  of  serious  impressions.  Still, 
his  feelings  were  as  solemn  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, from  a  man  whose  natural  tempera- 
ment had  always  inclined  him  to  facetious- 
ness  and  humor.  He  died  the  next  day, 
after  a  severe  fit,  from  which  he  recovered 
only  to  linger  about  half  an  hour  in  a  state 
of  stupor  and  insensibility. 

This  conflict  between  the  priest  and  the 
parson  was  a  kind  of  jorelude  in  its  way,  to 
the  great  Palaver,  or  discussion,  which  was 
immediately  to  take  place  between  the  ve- 
doubtable  champions  of  the  rival  churches. 


CHAPTER  XXVHL 

Preparations  for  tJie  Great  Discussion,  winch  we,  do 
?wt  give — Extraordinary  Hope  of  a  M>deni  Mir- 
acle— Darby  is  a  Spiritual  Gaw^mede — Solomon 
like  an  Angel  looking  into  the  Gospel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  the 
walls  of  Castle  Cumber  were  duly  covered 
with  placards  containing  the  points  to  be 
discussed,  and  the  names  of  the  sjDeakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  scene  of  controversy  were  tlu-onged 
vnih.  people  of  all  classes.  Private  jaunt- 
ing cars,  gigs,  and  carriages  of  every  de- 
scription, rolled  rapidly  along.  Clerpymen 
of  eveiy  creed,  various  as  they  are,  moved 
through  the  streets  with  eager  and  hurried 
pace,  each  reverend  countenance  marked  by 
an  anxious  expression  arising  from  the  in- 
terest its  possessor  felt  in  the  result  of  the 
controversy.  People,  in  fact,  of  all  ranks 
and  religions,  were  assembled  to  hear  the 
leading  men  on  each  side  defend  their  own 
creeds,  and  assail  those  of  their  enemies. 
The  professional  men  relinquished,  for  the 
day,  their  other  engagements  and  avocations, 
in  order  to  be  present ;  and  invalids,  who 
had  not  been  long  out  of  their  sick  rooms, 
tottered  down,  wi-apped  in  cloaks,  to  hear 
this  gi-eat  display  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
Early  on  the  preceding  morning,  the  Catho- 
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lie  Clergy,  though  without  the  sanction  of 
theii-  Bishops,  formally  signified  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society,  their  intention  of  meet- 
ing them  man  to  man  on  the  platform.  Be- 
fore the  door  was  open  to  the  crowd  at  large, 
the  opposing  clergymen  and  the  more  select 
fi-ientls  on  both  sides  were  admitted  by  a 
piivate  entrance.  The  gallery  was  set  aside 
for  ladies,  who,  in  Ireland,  and  we  believe 
everywhere  else,  form  an  immense  majority 
at  religious  meetings. 

When  the  house  was  thronged  to  suffoca- 
tion, none  but  a  man  intimately  acquainted  i 
with  the  two-fold  chai'acter  of  the  audience,  ! 
could  observe  much  more  mthin  it,  than  the  I 
sea  of  heads  with  which  it  was  studded.  I 
The  Protestant  pai-ty  looked  on  with  a  less  i 
devoted,  but  freer  aspect ;  not,  however, 
without  an  evident  feeling  and  pride  in  the 
number  and  chai'acter  of  their  champions. 
A  strong  dash  of  enthusiasm  might  be  seen 
in  many  fair  eyes  among  the  females,  who 
whispered  to  each  other  an  occasional  obsei-- 
vation  concerning  their  respective  favorites  ; 
and  then  turned  upon  the  dirine  champions, 
smiles  that  seemed  to  have  been  kindled  by  the 
sweet  influences  of  love  and  piety.  Araong 
the  Roman  Cathohc  party  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  created  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  ;  of  keen  observation,  e^'inced  by  the 
incessant  rolling  of  their  cleai*  IMilesian  eyes 
fi'om  one  jDaiiy  to  another,  together  with 
something  like  pity  and  contempt  for  the 
infatuated  Biblemen,  as  they  called  them, 
who  could  so  madly  rush  upon  the  sharp 
theological  spears  of  their  own  beloved  cler- 
g}'men.  Dismay,  or  doubt,  or  apprehension 
of  any  kind,  were  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  was  evident  from  the  proud  look, 
the  elated  eye,  and  the  confident  demeanor 
by  which  each  of  them  might  be  distinguish- 
ed. Here  and  there,  you  might  notice  an 
able-bodied,  coarse-faced  Methodist  Preach- 
er, with  lips  like  sausages,  sombre  visage, 
closely  croi^i^ed  hair,  trimmed  across  his 
face,  sighing  from  time  to  time,  and,  with 
eyes  half  closed,  offering  up  a  silent  prayer 
for  victory  over  the  Scarlet  Lady  ;  or,  per- 
haps, thinking  of  the  fat  ham  and  chicken 
that  were  to  constitute  that  day's  dinner,  as 
was  not  improbable,  if  the  natui'al  meaning 
were  to  be  attached  to  the  savory  spirit  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  licked,  or  rather 
sucked  at,  his  own  lips.  He  and  his  class, 
many  of  whom,  however,  are  excellent  men, 
sat  at  a  distance  from  the  platform,  not  pre- 
suming to  mingle  with  persons  who  consider 
them  as  having  no  title  to  the  clerical  char- 
acter, except  such  as  they  convenientl}'^  be- 
stow on  each  other.  Not  so  the  Presbyte- 
lian  Clergymen  who  were  present.  They 
mingled  with  theii*  brethren  of  the  Estab- 


Hshment,  from  whom  they  differed  only  in  a 
less  easy  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  but 
yielded  to  them  neither  in  kindness  of  intel- 
lect, firmness,  nor  the  cool  adroitness  of  men 
well  read,  and  quite  as  weU  experienced  in 
public  speakmg.  At  the  skirt  of  the  plat- 
form sat  the  unassuming  Mr.  Clement,  a 
calm  spectator  of  the  proceedings  ;  and  in 
the  capacity  of  messenger  appeared  Darby 
O'Drive,  di-essed  in  black — he  had  not  yet 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office — 
busily  engaged  in  bringing  in,  and  disti'ibut- 
ing  oranges  and  other  coohng  fi'uit,  to  those 
of  the  Protestant  party  who  were  to  address 
the  meeting.  High  aloft,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous situation  on  the  platform,  sat  Solo- 
mon M'SUme,  breathing  of  piety,  purity, 
and  humility.  He  held  a  gilt  Bible  in  his 
hands,  in  order  to  foUow  the  parties  in  their 
scriptural  quotations,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
of  theii*  accvu"acy,  as  well  as  that  he  might 
fall  upon  some  blessed  text,  capable  of  en- 
larging his  priAdleges.  There  was  in  his 
countenance  a  serene  happiness,  a  sweet 
benignity,  a  radiance  of  dirine  triumph, 
partly  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  inward  state,  and  partly  from  the 
glorious  development  of  scriptural  truth 
which  would  soon  be  witnessed,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  Popery  and  the  Man  of  Sin. 
For  some  time  before  the  business  of  the 
day  commenced,  each  party  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  private  conferences  ;  in  marking 
passages  for  reference,  an-anging  notes,  and 
fixing  piles  of  books  in  t/ue  most  convenient 
position.  IVIr.  Lucre  was  in  full  pomp,  ex- 
ceedingly busy,  directing,  assisting,  and 
tending  theii'  wants,  with  a  proud  coiu'tesy, 
and  a  suavity  of  manner,  which  no  man  could 
better  assume.  The  deportment  and  man- 
ners of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were 
strongly  marked,  and  exceedingly  well  de- 
fined ;  especially  in  determination  of  charac- 
ter and  vigor  of  expression.  In  a  word, 
they  were  firm,  resolute,  and  energetic. 
Among  the  latter,  the  busiest  by  far,  and  the 
most  zealous  was  Father  M'Cabe,  who  as- 
sumed among  his  own  party  much  the  same 
position  that  j\Ii-.  Lucre  did  among  his.  He 
was,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  great  glee,  and 
searched  out  for  Mr.  Lucre's  eye,  in  order 
to  have  a  friendly  glance  with  him,  before 
the  play  commenced.  Lucre  perceived  tliis, 
and  avoided  him  as  much  as  he  could  ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  thing  was  impossible.  At  length 
he  caught  the  haughty  parson's  eye,  and  ex- 
claimed with  a  comical  grin,  which  was  irre- 
sistible— 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Lucre  ; 
who  knows,  but  we  may  make  a  Christifui 
of  you  yet.  You  know  that  we,  as  CathoUcs, 
maintain  that  the  jjower  of  working  miraclea 
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is  in  the  Church  still ;  and  that,  certainly, 
would  prove  it." 

Mr.  Lucre  bowed,  and  smiled  contemptu- 
ously, but  made  no  reply. 

When  the  chairman  was  appointed,  and 
the  regulations  by  which  the  meeting  was  to 
be  guided,  read  and  assented  to  by  both 
parties,  the  melee  commenced  ;  and,  indeed, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  a  melancholy  com- 
ment upon  Christian  charity  it  was.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  give  anything  hke  a  re- 
port of  this  celebrated  discussion,  inasmuch, 
as  two  rei^orts,  each  the  genuine  and  authen- 
tic one,  and  each  most  egregiously  contra- 
dictory of  the  other,  have  been  for  several 
years  before  the  public,  who,  consequently, 
have  a  far  better  right  to  understand  the 
business  than  we  do,  who  are  at  this  distant 
date  merely  the  remote  historian. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however, 
that  the  consequences  of  this  great  discus- 
sion were  such  as  -are  necessarily  produced 
by  every  exhibition  of  the  kind.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  nothing  was  heard 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  but  fierce 
polemics,  and  all  the  trite  and  wordy  ai-gu- 
meuts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  mouths  of 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  on  both  sides. 
The  social  harmony  of  the  district  was  dis- 
turbed, and  that  friendly  intercourse  which 
should  subsist  between  neighbors,  was  either 
suspended  or  destroyed.  A  fierce  spirit  of 
exacerbation  and  jealousy  was  created,  and 
men  looked  upon  each  other  with  bitterness 
and  resentment ;  whilst  to  complete  the  ab- 
surdity, neither  party  could  boast  of  a  single 
convert  to  attest  the  glory  of  the  triumph 
which  each  claimed. 

At  this  period,  the  character  of  the  Castle 
Cumber  yeomanry  coi-ps,  or  as  they  wei-e  call- 
ed, M'Clutchy's  Blood-hounds,  was  unques- 
tionably in  such  mfamous  odor  Avith  all  but 
bigots,  in  consequence  of  their  violence  when 
ujjou  duty,  that  a  few  of  the  more  mild  and 
benevolent  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  came 
to  the  detei-mination  of  forming  a  corj^s  com- 
posed of  men  not  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary and  exclusive  loyalty  which  put 
itself  forth  in  so  many  offensive  and  oj)pres- 
-  ive  forms.  Deaker's  Dashers  were  by  no 
;  iieans  of  such  rancid  bigotry  as  M'Clutchy's 
aen,  although  they  were,  heaven  knows, 
auch  worse  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Theu"  most  unjustifiable  excesses,  however, 
were  committed  in  his  absence,  and  without 
his  orders  ;  for  it  is  due  to  Deaker  himself 
to  say,  that,  although  a  staunch  political 
Protestant  and  infidel,  he  never  counte- 
nanced violence  against  those  who  difiered 
fi'om  him  in  creed.  Deaker's  creed  was  a 
very  pecvdiar  one,  and  partook  of  the  comic 
profligacy  which  marked  his  whole  life.     He 


beUeved,  for  instance,  that  Protestantism  waa 
necessary,  but  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
understand  the  nature  or  tendency  of  reli- 
gion. As  he  himself  said,  the  three  great 
Protestant  principles  and  objects  of  his  life 
were — to  drink  the  "Glorious  Memory"— 
"  To  hell  with  the  Pope  " — merely  because 
he  was  not  a  Protestant — and  to  "  die  whist- 
ling the  Boj-ne  Water."  If  he  could  accom- 
plish these  successfully,  he  thought  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country, 
and  done  all  that  could  be  fairly  expected 
from  an  honest  and  loyal  Protestant.  And, 
indeed,  Httle,  if  anything  else,  in  a  religious 
way,  was  expected  from  him,  or  from  any 
other  person,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  formation 
of  a  new  corps  of  cavalry  was  determined 
on,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  conduct 
of  the  matter  in  all  its  departments  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hartley,  the  gentleman  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  selected  to  contest  the 
county  against  Lord  Cumber  or  his  brother, 
for  it  had  not  yet  been  decided  on  between 
them,  as  to  which  of  them  should  stand. 
Lord  Cumber  expected  an  Earldom  for  his 
\irtues,  wdth  a  seat  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
and  should  these  honors  reach  him  in  time, 
then  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Eichard  Topertoe, 
should  be  put  in  nomination.  In  point  of 
fact,  matters  between  the  two  parties  were 
fast  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  also  in 
some  degree  to  balance  interests  with  Loi'd 
Cumber,  and  neutralize  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  government,  that  Hartley  and  his 
friends  deemed  it  advisible  to  have  a  cavalry 
corjDS  at  their  disposal.  The  day  of  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament  was  now  known,  and 
it  naturally  became  necessaiy  that  each  can- 
didate should  be  found  at  his  post 

It  was  at  this  very  period  that  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which,  although  of  appar- 
ently small  importance,  was  nevertheless 
productive  of  an  incident  that  will  form  the 
catastrojjhe  of  our  chronicles.  Our  readers 
cannot  fox'get  the  wai'm  language  which 
passed  between  the  man  Sharpe  and  our  ex- 
quisite friend,  Phihp  M'Clutchy,  on  their 
way  from  Deaker's.  Now,  it  is  due  to  this 
man  to  say,  that,  on  looking  back  at  the  out- 
rage which  occurred  in  O 'Regan's  cottage, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences it  produced — not  forgetting  the 
heart-rending  insanity  of  O'Regan's  wife — he 
felt  deep  regret,  amounting  almost  to  re- 
morse, for  the  part  which  he  bore  in  it.  In- 
dependently of  this,  however,  the  conduct  of 
Phil  and  his  father,  in  their  military  capacity 
over  the  corps,  was  made  up  of  such  tpTani- 
cal  insolence  at  one  time,  and  of  such  con- 
temptible meanness  at  another,  that  the  men 
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began  to  feel  disgusted  with  such  sickening 
alternations  of  swaggering  authority,  and 
base,  calculating  policy.  Many  of  them,  con- 
sequently, were  heartily  tired  of  their  offi- 
cers, and  had  already  begun  to  think  of 
withdrawing  altogether  from  the  corps,  un- 
less there  were  some  change  for  the  better 
made  in  it.  Now,  at  this  precise  state  of 
feeling,  with  regard  to  both  circumstances, 
had  Shai-pe  amved,  when  he  met  his  Ueuten- 
ant  on  the  day  when  that  gallant  gentleman 
signalized  himself  by  horsewhipping  his 
grandmother.  Phil's  threat  had  determined 
him  to  return  to  the  Dashers,  but,  on  hear- 
ing a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  Hartley 
was  about  to  raise  a  new  coi*ps,  composed  of 
well-conducted  and  orderly  men,  he  resolved 
not  only  to  oifer  himself  to  that  gentleman, 
but  to  induce  all  who  were  moderate  among 
the  "hounds,"  and,  indeed,  they  were  not 
many,  to  accompany  him.  This  alarmed 
M'Clutchy  very  much,  because  on  Lord 
Cumber's  arrival  to  canvass  the  county,  it 
would  look  as  if  his  Lordship's  interests  had 
been  neglected  ;  and  he  feared,  too,  that  the 
withdrawing  of  the  men  from  his  corps 
might  lead  to  investigations  which  were 
strongly  to  be  deprecated.  After  a  day  or 
two's  inquiries,  therefore,  and  finding  that 
fi-om  eighteen  to  twenty  of  his  j'oungest  and 
most  respectable  yeomanry  had  not  only  re- 
turned him  their  arms  and  appointments, 
but  actually  held  themselves  ready  to  be  en  - 
rolled  in  the  Annagh  Corps — for  so  Hartley's 
was  termed — he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Lord  Cumber : — 

"  Constitution  Cottage,  June — 
"My  Lord: 

"  Circumstances  affecting  your  Lordship's 
personal  and  poHtical  interests  have  recently 
occuiTcd  here,  and  are  even  now  occurring, 
which  render  it  my  painful  duty  to  commu- 
nicate with  you  on  the  subject  without  loss 
of  time.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hartley,  your  well  known  opponent 
for  the  county,  is  not  that  which  becomes  a 
high-minded  man.  The  Cavaliy  Corps  of 
which  your  Lordship  is  Colonel,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  has  rendered  good  service  in  the 
firm  discharge  of  their  duty,  has  been  very 
much  damaged  by  the  extraordinary  conduct 
which  that  gentleman  is  pursuing.  The  fact 
is,  that  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  aided 
and  assisted  of  course  by  his  friends  and 
political  supporters,  to  raise  a  corps  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to 
ours  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  he  has  a  right  to 
do  ;  although  I  anl  quite  certain,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  done  with  a  view  to  secure 
either  the  support,  or  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  government ;  which  neutrality  would,  as 


your  Lordship  knows,  be  a  heavy  blow  to  u& 
However,  as  I  said,  he  has  as  good  a  right  aa 
we  have  to  raise  his  corps  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  justified  in  writing  private  circu- 
lars, or  in  tampering  with  the  men  of  oui 
corps,  many  of  whom  he  has  already  seduced 
from  their  duty,  and  lured  over  with  honeyed 
words  and  large  promises  to  the  body  he  is 
raising.  The  fact  is,  my  Lord,  if  our  men 
were  not  so  devotedly  attached  to  my  son 
and  myself  as  they  are,  Hartley's  unjustifia- 
ble interference  would  leave  the  corps  a  mere 
skeleton.  As  it  is,  he  has  taken  eighteen  of 
our  very  best  men  from  us  ;  by  best,  I  allude 
only  to  3'outh  and  physical  energy,  for  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  all  the  staunch  and  loyal 
fellows  remain  with  us.  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  Mr.  Hickman,  as  I  predicted  he  would, 
is  vigorously  supporting  your  opponent ;  and 
there  is  a  scoundrel  here  who  is  often  clos- 
eted with  him — a  rascally  painter  named 
Easel,  quem  ego — you  see  I  have  a  little  of 
my  Latin  still,  my  Lord.  The  fellow — this 
wild  goose,  Easel,  I  mean— says  he  has  come 
to  the  neighborhood  to  take  sketches  ;  but  if 
I  don't  mistake  much  I  shall  ere  long  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  sketch  the  Bay  of  Sid- 
ney. I  have  ah'eady  reported  him  to  govern- 
ment, and,  indeed,  I  have  eveiy  reason  to 
suppose  he  is  a  Popish  Agent,  sent  here  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  treason  and  disaffection 
among  the  people.  Nothing  else  can  account 
for  the  dreadful  progress  which  "Whiteboyism 
has  made  upon  your  Loi'dship's  property, 
where  it  is  much  more  outrageous  and  tur- 
bulent than  in  any  other  district  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  I  have  also  to  acquaint 
you,  my  Lord,  that  even  if  I  were  disposed 
to  keep  M'Loughlin  and  Harman  on  the  pro- 
perty— that  is,  granting  that  I  were  suffi- 
ciently treacherous  to  your  interest  to  do  so, 
it  is  now  out  of  my  power.  Their  own  dis- 
honesty has  at  length  fallen  upon  their  heads. 
They  ai-e  bankrupts,  and  not  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  pay  a  renewal  fine  for  their  leases  ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  Lordship, 
that  my  son  Phil,  and  Mr.  M'Slime,  have 
each  offered  five  hundred  pounds  for  their 
respective  holdings — a  tender  which  I  might 
in  vain  expect  from  any  other  quarter  and 
which  I  cannot  conscientiously  refuse. 

"  Harman  was  acquitted  for  the  murder  of 
Harpur — in  consequence,  it  is  thought,  of  a 
treacherous  scoundrel,  named  Sharpe,  who 
was  once  one  of  our  corj^s,  having  taken  a 
bribe  to  give  evidence  in  his  favor.  This 
same  SharjDe  is  to  be  a  sergeant  in  Hartley's 
corps  ;  and,  when  I  say  that  Hartley  and 
Harman  are  and  have  been  on  very  intimate 
terms,  I  think  it  shows  how  the  wind  blows 
between  them,  at  all  events.  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving rent  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  can- 
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not  but  regret  the  desperate  state  to  which 
things  have  been  brought.  There  is  no  get- 
ting in  money,  and  the  only  consolation  I 
feel  is,  that  I  have  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously discharged  my  duty.  I  have  cleared 
a  great  number  of  our  enemies  from  the 
property,  but,  unfortunately,  such  is  the  state 
of  things  here,  that  there  is  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  holdings  stiU  unoccupied,  other 
tenants  that  we  could  depend  on  being  afraid 
to  enter  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  intimidation  that  is  abroad.  This 
M'Loughhn  is  certainly  a  most  consummate 
swindler  :  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  and 
I  sent  in  an  execution  yesterday  ;  but,  as 
ever}'  one  knows,  fourteen  days  must  elapse 
before  the  public  auction  of  property  takes 
place.  Judge  of  my  surprise  then,  when, 
short  as  was  th5  time,  an  affidavit  has  been 
made  before  me,  that  he  and  his  family  have 
come  to  the  determination  of  emigrating  to 
America,  and,  I  supj^ose,  by  the  aid  of  a  mid- 
night mob  to  take  away  all  that  is  valuable 
of  their  property  by  force.  I  consequently 
must  remove  it  at  once,  as  the  law,  under 
such  circumstances,  empowers  me  to  do — 
for  I  cannot  sit  by  and  suffer  your  lordship 
to  be  robbed,  in  addition  to  being  both  mis- 
repi'esented  and  maligned  by  these  men  and 
their  families.  Granting  the  full  force,  how- 
ever, of  tliis  unpleasant  intelligence,  still  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  at 
present  leave  the  circles  of  pohshed  and  fash- 
ionable life  in  which  you  move,  to  bury 
yourself  here  among  a  set  of  mahgnant  bar- 
barians, who  would  scruple  very  little  to  sht 
your  lordship's  weasand,  or  to  shoot  you 
from  behind  a  hedge. 

"■  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Counsellor 
Browbeatei",  at  the  Castle,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  glorious  privilege  of  being,  as  he  de- 
serves to  be,  free  of  the  Back  Trot  there,  is 
besides  a  creatirre  after  my  o^\'n  heart.  We 
ax'e  both  engaged  in  attempting  to  bring  the 
Spy  System  to  that  state  of  perfection  which 
we  trust  may  place  it  on  a  level  with  that  fine 
old  institution,  so  unjustly  abused,  called  the 
Inquisition.  Browbeater  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  man  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  does  all  that  in  him  lies,  I  mean 
out  of  his  own  beat,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  into  financial  extravagance.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  only  the  other  day  that  he  pre- 
vented a  hterary  man  with  a  large  family 
from  getting  a  pension  from  the  Premier, 
who,  between  you  and  me,  my  lord,  is  no 
great  shaiie  ;  and  this  was  done  in  a  manner 
that  entitles  him  to  a  very  lasting  remem- 
brance indeed.  The  principle  upon  which  I 
he  executed  this  interesting  and  beautiful 
piece  of  treachery — for  treachery  of  this  kind,  ; 
my  lord,  is  in  the  catalogue  of  public  virtues  i 


— was  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  every  man 
emulous  of  office  ;  it  was  that  of  professing 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  literary  man,  whilst  he 
acted  the  spy  upon  his  private  life,  and  mis- 
represented him  to  the  Minister.  Oh,  you 
do  not  know,  my  lord,  how  the  heart  of  such 
a  man  as  I  am,  warms  to  the  author  of  tliis 
manly  act  of  private  treachery  and  public 
^irtue,  and  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  my 
friend  M'Slime,  who,  when  he  heard  it,  ex- 
claimed with  tears  of  admiration  in  his  eyes, 
'  it  is  beautiful — verily  the  virtuous  iniquity 
of  it  refreshes  me !  M:iy  that  mild,  meek, 
and  most  gentlemanly  Christian,  Mr.  Brow- 
beater, be  rewarded  for  it !  And  may  the 
day  never  come  when  he  shall  require  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  devil ! '  Indeed, 
my  lord,  I  cannot  help  crying  amen  to  this, 
and  adding,  that  the  remembrance  of  his  vir- 
tues may  descend  and  reflect  honor  on  his 
posterity,  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  do. 
How  few  like  him  could  transfuse  the  spirit 
of  the  Tipperary  assassin  into  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  Castle,  for  useful  pui-pose  ?  I 
beg  to  inclose,  your  lordship,  Mr.  Hai'tley's 
circular,  which,  I  think,  contains  an  indirect 
reflection  on  certain  existing  bodies  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  and  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
very  offensive  to  us  ;  I  also  enclose  you  oth- 
ers which  he  has  written  to  several  of  your 
tenants,  who  are  already  members  of  your 
own  corps, 

"I  liave  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

' '  Yal  M'Clutchy.  " 

The  following  is  the  circular  alluded  to 
above — 

"  Sm  :  As  a  proposal  to  raise  an  additional 
yeomanry  corps  of  respectable  cavalry  in  Cas- 
tle Cumber  and  its  vicinity  is  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order 
to  receive  his  approbation,  your  presence  is 
requested  at  Sam  Comijany's  Castle  Cumber 
Arms,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  next,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  name  officers,  and  adopt 
such  further  measm'es  as  may  appear  most 
conducive  to  the  embodiment  of  the  corps 
with  expedition  and  effect. 
"I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  humble  sei-vant, 

"  Henry  Hartlet." 

To  his  letter  Val  received  the  following 
reply — 

"Beigrave  Square. 
"Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter,  and 
perfectly  agree  with  you  as  to  the  offensive 
nature  of  Mr.  Hartley's  circular,  many  of 
which  I  have  had  in  my  possession  for  some 
time  past.  With  respect  to  him,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  he  and  I  have  agreed  to  arrange 
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that  matter  between  us,  as  soon  as  I  reach 
Castle  Cumber.  I  am  sony  that  any  of  my 
tenants  should  deserve  the  character  which 
M'Loughlin  and  his  partner  have  received  at 
your  hand  ;  I  dai-e  say,  however,  that  if  they 
did  not  deserve  it  they  would  not  get  it. 
The  aiTangements  for  their  removal,  of  course 
1  leave  as  I  hitherto  have  left  everything  ^vi th- 
in the  sphere  of  your  duty,  to  your  own  sense 
of  honesty  and  justice.  Do  not,  hotvever, 
take  harsh  or  si'.dden  steps.  In  the  meantime 
lose  not  a  moment  in  remitting  the  needful. 
"Yours,  &c., 

"  Cumber." 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Lord  Cumber 
would  ever  have  noticed  Hartley's  circidar,  or 
troubled  himself  about  the  formation  of  the 
new  corps  in  the  slightest  degree  vrere  it  not 
for  the  maliguity  of  M'Clutchy,  who  not  only 
hated  the  whole  family  of  the  Hartleys  fi'om 
the  same  principle  on  which  a  knave  hates  an 
honest  man,  but  in  remembrance  of  that 
gentleman's  cousin  having,  in  his  office,  and 
in  his  own  presence,  kicked  his  son  Phil  and 
pulled  his  nose.  When  enclosing  the  cu'cular, 
therefore,  to  his  lordship,  he  underhned  the 
word  "  respectable,"  by  which  it  was  made  to 
appear  deliberately  ofiensive.  "\Miether  it 
was  used  with  the  design  of  reflecting  upon 
the  licentious  violence  of  the  blood-hounds, 
we  j)i'etend  not  to  say,  but  we  can  safely 
affirm  that  the  word  in  the  original  document 
was  never  underlined  by  Hartley'.  Lord  Cum- 
ber, like  his  old  father,  was  no  coward,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  havmg  once  conceived 
the  behef  that  tbe  offensive  term  in  the  cir- 
culai-  was  levelled  at  his  own  corps — although 
he  had  never  even  seen  it — he,  on  the  receipt 
of  M"Clutchy's  letter,  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  writing  to  Hartley  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  : — 

"  Sir  :  I  have  just  perused  a  circular 
wi'itten  by  you,  calling  a  meeting  at  the 
Castle  Cumber  Arms,  with  the  object  of 
forming  what  you  are  pleased  to  term,  a 
yeomuniy  corps  of  respectable  cavalr3^  Now 
you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  bestow  what- 
ever epithets  you  wish  upon  yourneAV  coi-ps, 
provided  these  epithets  contain  no  unfair 
insinuation  against  existing  coi-ps.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  whilst  others  have  been  for 
some  time  already  formed  in  the  neighboi'- 
hood,  your  use  of  the  term  respectable  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  unhandsome.  I  also 
perceive  that  you  have  written  to  some  of 
my  tenants,  who  are  already  enrolled  in  the 
Castle  Cumber  coii^s,  and  am  informed  that 
several  of  my  men  have  already  given  up 
their  ai-ms  and  clothing,  on  account  of  an 
apphcation  from  you  to  join  your  corps.     I 


presume,  sir,  you  did  not  know  that  these 
persons  belonged  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
troops,  for,  however  anxious  in  the  cause  you 
may  be,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  a  very 
obvious  fact — to  wit — that  weakening  a  corps 
already  embodied  only  tends  to  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  I  take 
it,  therefore,  for  granted,  that  no  gentleman, 
however  great  his  influence,  would  a.sk  any 
soldier  to  desei't  his  colors,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  tell  those  men  that  they  ought  to 
remain  in  the  body  in  which  they  were 
eni'olled,  and  in  which  enrollment  their 
names  have  been  returned  to  the  war  office. 
In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  tenant  who 
does  not  reseiwe  to  himself  the  power  of 
ser\'ing  the  landlord  under  whom  he  derives 
the  whole  of  his  property,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
both  ungrateful  and  uupriifcipled  :  and  he 
who  solicits  him  to  resign  that  essential 
reservation  is,  I  think,  extremely  indelicate. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

Cumber." 

To  this  Mr.  Hartley  sent  the  following  : — 

"  My  Lord  :  I  cannot  at  all  recognize  the 
tyrannical  principle  you  lay  down  in  your 
definition  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  I  deny  that  a  tenant  necessaiily 
owes  any  such  slavish  and  serf-hke  duty 
to  his  landlord  as  you  advocate  ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  landlord  who  enforces,  or 
attempts  to  enforce  such  a  duty,  is  stretching 
his  privileges  beyond  their  proper  hmits.  I 
do  not  understand  that  any  of  your  lordship's 
tenantry  have  been  solicited  to  join  our  new 
coi-ps.  I  have  signed  cii'cular  letters  for  my 
own  tenantry,  and  if  any  of  them  have  reached 
yom*s,  it  has  been  without  either  my  consent 
or  knowledge. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  My  lord,  &c., 

"  Hemry  Hartley." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  : — 

"  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  you  ap- 
ply the  word  tyrannical  to  me  ? 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

"Cumber." 

Heniy  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Cumber  : — 

"  My  Lord  :  I  think  if  you  had  read  my  last 
communication  with  due  attention,  you 
might  have  jDerceived  that  I  applied  tjie  term 
which  seems  to  offend  you,  to  your  principles, 
rather  than  to  yourself.  So  long  as  your 
lordship  continues,  however,  to  advocate  such 
a  principle,  so  long  shall  I  associate  it  with 
the  epithet  in  question. 

"  I  have  the  honoi*,  &c., 

"  Henry  Hartley." 
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i^ord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  : — 

"  Sm  :  Your  letter  mei'ely  contains  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  dili'ereuce.  So  long  as  I 
identify  my  principles  with  myself,  or  myself 
with  my  princijDles,  so  long  shall  I  look  upon 
any  offence  offered  to  the  one  as  offered  to 
the  other.  The  principle,  therefore,  which 
ijou  brand  with  the  insulting  epithet  tyran- 
nical, is  one  which  /  hold,  and  ever  shall 
hold  ;  because  I  believe  it  to  be  just  and  not 
tyrannical.  I  await  your  explanation,  and 
trust  it  may  be  satisfactory. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"  Cumber." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 

Cumber  : — 

"  My  Lord  :  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  a  quar- 
rel with  you,  and  I  believe  you  will  admit  that 
the  courage  neither  of  myself  nor  any  one  of 
my  family  was  never  called  in  question.  I  real- 
ly regi'et  that  any  serious  misunderstanding 
should  arise  between  us,  fi'om  this  mere  play 
upon  words.  I  trust,  therefore,  to  your 
Lordship's  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  not 
to  press  me  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

"Henry  Hartley." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  : — 

"  Sir  :  I  never  doubted  your  courage  until 
now.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  beg  an  an- 
swer to  my  lad  letter. 

"I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

"  CuilBER." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cumber  : — 

"  My  Lord  :  Your  Lordship  will  find  it  in 
my  last  but  one. 

"I  have  the  honor,  kc,  &c., 

"Henry  Hartley." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  : — 

"  Sm  :  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  be  in  Cas- 
tle Cumber  within  a  fortnight  fx-om  this  date, 
and  that  you  shall  have  early  and  instant  no- 
tice of  my  arrival. 

"I  remain,  &c., 

"  Cumber." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cumber : — 

"  And  I,  my  Lord,  shall  be  ready  to  meet 
you  either  there  or  an}"\vhere  else, 

"  And  have  the  honoi*,  &c., 

"  Henry  Hartley." 

In  the  meantime,  and  whilst  this  corre- 
spondence was  going  forwai'd,  the  political 
feeling  about  Castle  Cumber  rose  i-apidly  be- 
tween the  adherents  and  friends  of  each. 
M'Clutchy  called  a  meeting  of  Lord  Clim- 
ber's friends  and  his  OAvn,  which  was  held  in 


the  public  rooms  of  Castle  Cumber.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  report  taken  from  the  columns 
of  the  "  True  Blue :  " — "  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  Castle  Cumber  cav- 
alry, held  in  that  town  on  Monday,  the  loth 
March,  18—,  Lieutenant  Philip  M'Clutchy  in 
the  chair. 

"  Captain  Valentine  M'Clutchy  having  com- 
municated to  certain  of  the  Castle  Cumber 
j  corps  a  circular  letter,  as  well  as  commit- 
tee to  the  effect  that  Henry  Hartley,  Esq., 
having  directed  private  letters,  influencing 
them  to  withdi-aw  therefi-om,  and  join  a 
troop  which  he  is  now  about  raising,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  these  steps  on  his 
part,  several  of  the  Castle  Cumber  troopei'S 
had  deserted,  and  wei-e  enrolled  in  the  new 
corps  : — 

"  And  Captain  M'Clutchy  having  laid  be- 
fore the  said  Committee  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  drawn  up  to  be  sent  to  Henry 
Hartley,  Esq.,  and  the  Committee,  having 
taken  the  same  into  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration : — 

"  It  was  unanimously  resolved — That  any 
attempt  to  induce  the  defection  of  any  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  such  coi^^s,  even  to  join 
another  corps,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  In- 
stitution at  large,  inasmuch,  as  it  holds  out 
a  pernicious  example  of  desertion,  and  above 
all,  is  crdculated  to  excite  a  jealous  election- 
eering spirit,  and  create  enmity  between  the 
yeomanry  troops,  whose  utility  and  value  to 
the  countiy  depend  on  unanimity  and  mutual 
good  will. 

"Resolved — That  the  above  resolution, 
together  with  the  following  letter  signed  by 
the  Chairman  in  the  name  of  the  meeting, 
be  forwarded  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : 

"  '  Sir — Having  associated  for   the  safety 
and  quiet  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  as 
Mell  as  for  the  protection  of  our  families  and 
properties,    we    feel    ourselves    particularly 
called  upon,  on  an  occasion  hke  the  present, 
to  stand  forward  and  repel  the  attack  made 
upon  this  loyal  coi'ps,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
whole  body  of  yeomamy   thi'oughout   this 
I  kingdom— in  spiriting  away,  by  your  letters 
1  and  undue  influence,  some  of  our  members, 
I  and   attempting   to   procure   others    to    be 
;  withdrawn  from  a   coq^s  akeady  enrolled, 
:  ai-med,   and  complete.     Be  assured,  sir,  we 
I  shall  be  at  all  times  ready,  and  happy  to 
j  afford  everj'  assistance  in  tlie  formation  of 
'  any  new  cori:)s  in  our  neighborhood,  provided 
this  co-operation  shall  have  no  effect  in  di- 
minishing our  own. 

"  '  We,  therefore,  caU  upon  you  to  reflect 
on  the  measures  you  have  taken  and  ai-e 
taking,  and  not  to  persevere  in  the  error  of 
keeping  such  deserters  from  our  troop  as 
have  joined  yours  ;  as  we  shall  in  the  case  of 
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your  persisting  to  do  so,  most  certainly  pub- 
lish the  whole  course  of  your  jjroceedings  in 
tliis  matter  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  loyal 
brethren  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
leave  them  to  decide  between  you  and  ua 

"  '  Philip  M'Clutchy,  Chairman. 

"  '  Valenti>^e  M'Clutchy,  Captain. 

"  *  RicH.\RD  Armstrong,  Second  Lieutenant. 

" '  Robert  IM'Bullet. 

" '  Ch-^rles  Cartridge. 

"  '  bomface  buckr-am. 

"  '  Dudley  Fulton,  Secretary'.' " 

To  these  documents,  which  wei*e  so  art- 
fully worded  as  to  implicate  Hai*tley  with- 
out openly  committing  themselves,  that  gen- 
tleman ha%-ing  already  had  the  understand- 
ing with  Lord  Cumber  of  which  oiu-  readers 
are  already  cognizant,  made  the  following 
brief  reply. 

"  To  Richard  Armstrong,  Esq.,  second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Castle  Cumber  Cavahy  : — 
"  Sir  :  I  have  received  two  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  your  troop  in  Castle 
Cumber,  and  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Yeomanr)-  service  of  the  countiy,  that  I 
cannot  send  any  communication  to  those 
who  bear  the  two  first  names  on  your  com- 
mittee. I  trust  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  that 
I  shall  not  knowingly  be  found  correspond- 
ing with  any  hut  gentlemen.  I  have  only 
now  simply  to  say,  that  I  repel  with  gi'eat 
coolness — for  indignation  I  feel  none — the 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against  me, 
both  in  the  resolutions,  and  the  letter  which 
accompanied  them.  Neither  shall  I  take 
further  notice  of  any  letters  or  resolutions 
you  may  send  me,  as  I  have  no  intention  in 
futiu'e  of  corresponding  with  any  one  on  the 
subject,  Avith  the  exception  of  Lord  Cumber 
himself,  Avith  whom  I  have  had  recent  com- 
munications touching  this  matter. 
"  I  am,  sir,  «k;c., 

"  Henry  Hartley." 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal 
surprised,  that  Phil,  knowing,  from  sad  ex- 
perience, the  courage  for  which  all  the  Hart- 
ley family  were  so  remarkable,  should  have 
ventured  to  undertake  the  post  of  chairman, 
on  an  occasion  where  such  charges  were  ad- 
vanced against  the  gentleman  in  question. 
And,  indeed,  so  they  ought  to  be  surprised, 
as  upon  the  following  morning  no  man  living 
felt  that  sensation  so  deeply  or  painfully  as 
did  worthy  Phil  himself,  who  expeiienced 
the  tortures  of  the  damned.  The  whole  se- 
cret of  the  matter,  therefore,  is,  that  Phil 
had  lately  taken  to  drink — to  drink  at  all 
houi's  too — morning,   noon,  and  night.     In 


vain  did  his  father  remonstrate  with  him 
upon  the  subject ;  in  vain  did  he  entreat  on 
one  occasion  and  command  on  another. 
Phil,  who  was  full  of  valor  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, told  his  father  he  did  not  care  a 
curse  for  him,  and  d — d  his  honor  if  he 
would  allow  him  to  curb  him  in  that  man- 
ner. The  fact  is,  that  Phil  was  at  the 
present  period  of  our  tale,  as  corrupt  and 
profligate  a  scoundrel  as  ever  walked  the 
earth.  His  father  had  no  peace  with  him, 
and  received  little  else  at  his  hands  than 
contempt,  abuse,  and  tkreats  of  being  horse- 
whipped. Perhaps  if  our  readers  can  re- 
member the  extermination  scene  at  Drum 
Dhu,  together  with  the  appearance  of  Kate 
Clank,  they  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  son's  conduct  now,  was  very  like  judicial 
punishment  on  the  father  for  Avhat  his  0"\vn 
had  been.  Be  this  as  it  may — on  the  fol- 
loAving  morning  after  the  meeting  at  Castle 
Cumber,  Phil's  repentance,  had  it  been  in  a 
good  cause,  ought  to  have  raised  him  to  the 
calendar.  Li  truth,  it  rose  to  actual  re- 
morse. 

"  Damn  my  honor,  M'Clutchy  " — for  that 
was  now  the  usual  resjDectful  tone  of  his  ad- 
dress to  him — "  were  you  not  a  precious  old 
villain  to  allow  me  to  take  the  chair  yester- 
day, when  you  knew  what  cursed  fire-eaters 
these  Hartleys  are  ?  " 

'•That,  Phil,  comes  of  your  drinking 
brandy  so  early  in  the  day.  The  moment 
you  were  moved  into  the  chair— and,  by  the 
way,  I  suspect  M'Bullet  had  a  mischievous 
design  in  it — I  did  everything  in  my  power, 
that  man  could  do,  to  prevent  you  from  tak- 
ing it." 

"It's  a  d d  bounce,    M'Clutchy,   you 

did  no  such  thing,  I  tell  you.  D— n  you 
altogether,  I  say  !  I  would  rather  the  devil 
had  the  whole  troop,  as  he  will  too,  with 
Captain  M'Clutchy  at  the  head  of  them — " 

"  Don't  get  into  insubordination,  mj'  hero," 
said  his  father  ;  "  why  do  you  put  me  over 
Lord  Cumber's  head  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  son,  "  when  sending  you 
to  Headquarters,  you  mean  ;  yes,  ray  old 
knave,  and  when  he  and  you  and  the  wiiole 
kit  of  you  get  there,  you'll  know  then  what 
permanent  duty  means.  That  scoundrel 
Hartley  will  be  sending  a  challenge  to  me." 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  Phil,"  replied  his 
virtuous  father,  "there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  that ;  here's  his  reply  to  Arm- 
strong, which  Dick  himself  handed  me  in 
Castle  Cumber  a  while  ago.  Bead  that  and 
let  it  console  you." 

Phil  accordingly  read  Hartley's  letter,  in 
which  both  he  and  his  father  were  mentioned 
with  such  marked  respect ;  and  never  did 
xCprieve  come  to  a  shivering,  inanimate,  and 
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hopeless  felon  with  the  hangman's  noose 
neatly  settled  under  his  left  ear,  with  a 
greater  sense  of  reUef  than  did  this  commu- 
nication to  him.  In  fact,  he  had  reached 
that  meanness  and  utter  degradation  of  soul 
which  absolutely  feels  comfort,  and  is  glad 
to  take  refuge,  in  the  veiy  contempt  of  an 
snemy. 

"  1  hope  you're  satisfied,"  said  his  father. 

"  All  right,  my  old  fellow — all  right,  Cap- 
tain M'Clutchy,  Magistrate  and  Grand-juror. 
Damn  my  honor,  but  you're  a  fine  old  cock, 
Val — and  now  I  have  spirits  to  take  a  glass 
of  brandy,  which  I  hadn't  this  whole  morn- 
ing before." 

"Phil."  said  the— father,  -"how  do  you 
think  I  can  ever  get  you  appointed  to  the 
magistracy  if  you  take  to  drink  ?  " 

"  Drink  !  why,  blood,  my  old  boy,  is  it 
this  to  me  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
there  ai'e  no  drunken  magistrates  on  the 
bench  ?  Drink !  why,  man,  let  me  drink, 
swear,  and  play  the  devil  among  the  ladies, 
surely  you  know  that  my  thorough  Protes- 
tantism and  loyalty  will  make  up  for,  and 
redeem  aU.  Hey,  then,  for  the  glass  of 
brandy,  in  which  I'U  drink  your  health,  and 
hang  me,  I'll  not  abuse  you  again — unless 
when  you  deserve  it,  ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"At  all  events,"  said  Yal,  "  keep  yourself 
steady  for  this  day  ;  this  is  the  day,  Phil,  on 
which  I  wiU  glut  my  long  cherished  ven- 
geance against  Brian  M'Loughlin — against 
him  and  his.  I  shall  leave  them  this  night 
without  a  roof  over  their  heads,  as  I  said  I 
would,  and,  Phil,  when  you  are  in  possession 
of  his  property  and  farm,  and  he  and  his 
outcasts,  he  will  then  understand  what  I 
meant,  when  I  told  him  with  a  boiling  heart 
in  Castle  Cumber  Fail*,  that  his  farm  and 
mine  lay  snugly  tor/flher." 

"But  what  will  you  do  with  the  sick 
woman,  I  mean  his  vnie  ?  "  a'ked  Phil,  jDut- 
ting  a  glass  of  brandy  to  his  lips,  and  wink- 
ing at  his  father  ;  "  what  will  you  do  with 
the  sick  woman,  I  say  ?  " 

Val's  face  became  so  frightfully  ghastly, 
and  presented  so  startling  a  contrast  between 
his  complexion  and  black  bushy  brows,  that 
even  Phil  himself  got  for  a  moment  alarmed, 
and  said : — 

"  My  God,  father,  what  is  the  matter?  " 

Val  literally  gasped,  as  if  seeking  for 
breath,  and  then  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  he  said — 

"  Phil,  I  am  sick  here—" 

"I  see  you  are,"  said  Phil,  "but  what  is 
the  matter,  I  say  again?  why  are  you 
sick  ?  "  ! 

"  Vengeance,  Phil ;  I  am  sick  with  ven-  i 
GE.\NCE !  The  moment  is  now  near,  and  at  ' 
last  I  have  it  within  my  clutch  ; "  and  here  , 


he  extended  his  hand,  and  hterally  made  a 
clutch  at  some  imaginary  object  in  the  air. 

"Upon  my  honor,"  said  Phihp,  "I  envy 
you,  you  are  a  fine,  consistent  old  vil- 
lain." 

"The  sick  woman,  Phil!  By  the  great 
heavens,  and  by  all  that  they  contain— if  they 
do  contain  anything — I  swear,  that  if  every 
individual  of  them,  men  and  women,  were  at 
the  last  gasp,  and  ^rithin  one  single  moment 
of  death— ha  !  hold,"  said  he,  checking  him- 
self, "that  would  never  do.  Death!  why 
death  would  end  all  their  sufferings." 

"  Oh,  not  all,  I  hope,"  said  Phil,  winking 
again. 

"No  matter,"  resumed  Yal,  "their  suffer- 
ings in  this  life  it  would  end,  and  so  I  should 
no  longer  be  either  eye-Aritness  or  ear-wit- 
ness of  their  destitution  and  miseries.  I 
would  see  them,  Pliil,  without  house  or  home 
— without  a  friend  on  earth — without  rai- 
ment, without  food — ragged,  starved — 
stan-ed  out  of  their  verj'  Aii-tues — despised, 
spat  upon,  and  trampled  on  by  all!  To 
these,  Phil,  I  thought  to  have  added  shame 
— sJiame ;  but  we  failed — we  have  failed." 

"No,"  replied  Phil,  " I  give  you  my  word, 
we  did  not." 

"  We  did,  sir,"  said  the  father  ;  "  Harman 
and  she  are  now  reconciled,  and  this  is 
enough  for  the  peoj^le,  who  loved  her.  Yes, 
by  heavens,  we  have  failed."  Yal  sat,  or  ah 
most  dropped  on  a  chair  as  he  spoke,  for  he 
had  been  jDacing  through  the  parlor  until 
now ;  and  putting  his  two  hands  over  his 
face,  he  sobbed  out — groaned  even  with 
agony — until  the  tears  hterally  gushed  in 
torrents  through  his  fingers.  "  I  thought  to 
have  added  shame  to  all  I  shall  make  them 
sufi:er,"  he  exclaimed;  "but  in  that  I  am 
frustrated."  He  here  a'^iu'iUy  clenched  his 
hands  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  like  a  man  in 
the  last  stage  of  madness. 

On  removing  his  hands,  too,  his  face,  now 
terribly  ♦distorted  out  of  its  lineaments  by 
the  con\Tilsive  workings  of  this  tremendous 
passion,  presented  an  appearance  which  one 
might  rather  suppose  to  have  been  shajied  in 
hell,  so  unnaturally  savage  and  diabolical 
were  aU  its  outlines. 

Phil,  who  had  sat  down  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  face  to  the  back  of  the  chau",  on 
which  his  two  hands  were  placed,  support- 
ing his  chin,  kept  his  beautiful  eyes,  seated 
as  he  was  in  that  graceful  attitude,  fixed 
ujjon  his  father  -mith  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise. Indeed  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing, 
considering  their  character  and  situation,  to 
find  two  countenances  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressive of  their  respective  dispositions.  If 
one  could  conceive  the  existence  of  any  such 
thing  as  a  moral   looking-glass  placed  be- 
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tween  them,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  Val,  in  looking  at  Phil,  saw  himself; 
and  that  Phil  in  his  virtuous  father's  face 
also  saw  his  own.  The  son's  face  and  char- 
acter, however,  had  considerably  the  advan- 
tage over  his  father's.  Val's  presented  merely 
what  you  felt  you  must  hate,  even  to  abhor- 
rence ;  but  the  son's,  that  which  yo\x  felt  to 
be  desiDicable  besides,  and  yet  more  detest- 
able still. 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  "all  I  can  say  is,  that 
upon  my  honor,  my  worthy  father,  I  don't 
think  you  shine  at  the  pathetic.  Damn  it, 
be  a  man,  and  don't  snivel  in  that  manner, 
just  like  a  furious  drunken  woman,  when  she 
can't  get  at  another  drimken  woman  who  is 
her  enemy.  Surely  if  we  failed,  it  wasn't 
our  faults  ;  but  I  think  I  can  console  you  so 
far  as  to  say  we  did  not  fail.  It's  not  such 
an  easy  thing  to  suppress  scandal,  especially 
if  it  hapjjens  to  be  a  he,  as  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ent case." 

"Ah,"  said  the  father  with  bitterness,  "  it 
was  all  your  fault,  you  ill-looking  Bubber- 
lien*  At  your  age,  your  grandfather  would 
not  have  had  to  complain  of  want  of  suc- 
cess." 

"  Come,  M'Clutchy—  I'll  not  bear  this — it's 
cursed  ungenerous  in  you,  when  you  know 
devilish  well  how  successfid  I  have  been  on 
the  property." 

"Ay,"  said  Val,  "and  what  was  the  cause 
of  that  ?  Was  it  not  merely  among  those 
who  were  under  our  thumb — the  poor  and 
the  strugghng,  who  fell  in  consequence  of 
your  threats,  and  therefore  through  fear  of 
us  only  ;  but  when  higher  game  and  venge- 
ful pui-jDoses  were  in  view,  see  what  a  miser- 
able hand  you  made  of  it.  I  tell  you,  Phil, 
if  I  were  to  live  through  a  whole  eternity,  I 
could  never  forgive  M'Loughlin  the  triumph 
that  his  eye.  had  over  me  in  Castle  Cumber 
Fair.  I  felt  that  he  looked  through  me — 
that  he  saw  as  clearly  into  my  very  heart,  as 
you  would  of  a  summer  day  into  a  gkiss  bee- 
hive. My  eye  quailed  before  him — my  brow 
fell ;  but  then — well — no  matter  ;  I  have  him 
now — ho,  ho,  I  have  him  noiof  " 

"I  wonder  the  cars  and  carts  are  not  com- 
ing before  now,"  observed  Phil,  "to  take 
away  the  furniture,  and  other  valuables." 

"I  am  surprised  myself,"  replied  Val; 
"  they  ought  certainly  to  have  been  here  be- 
fore now.  Darby  got  clear  instructions  to 
summon  them." 

"  Perhaps  they  won't  come,"  observed  the 
other,  "until — Gad,  there's  his  rascally 
knock,  at  all  events.  Perhaps  he  has  sent 
them  up," 

"  No,"   said  Val ;  "  I  gave  him  positive 

*  An  ignorant,  awkward  booby. 


instructions  to  order  them  here  in  the  first 

instance." 

Darby  now  entered. 

"Well,  Dai'by,"  said  Val,  who,  on  account 
of  certain  misgivings,  treated  the  embryo 
gaoler  with  more  civility  than  usual ;  "  what 
news  ?  How  many  cai's  and  carts  have  you 
got?" 

Dai'by  sat  down  and  compressed  his  lips, 
blew  out  his  cheeks,  and  after  looking  about 
the  apartment  for  a  considerable  time,  let 
out  his  breath  gradually  vmtil  the  puff  died 
away. 

"What's  the  matter  vnih.  you,  Darby?" 
again  inquii-ed  Val. 

Dai'by  went  over  to  him,  and  looking  seri- 
ously into  his  face — then  suddenly  laying 
down  his  hat — said,  as  he  almost  wrung  his 
hands — ■ 

"  There's  a  Spy,  sir,  on  the  Estate ;  a 
Popish  Spy,  as  sui-e  as  Idolathry  is  rank  iii 
this  benighted  land." 

"A  Sj)y ! "  exclaimed  Phil,  "we  know 
there  is." 

"Be  quiet,  Phil— who  is  he,  Darby?" 

"  Why,  sir,  a  fellow — of  the  name  of  Wea-;^ 
sand — may  Satan  open  a  gusset  in  his  own. 
for  him  this  day !  Sure,  one  Counsellor 
Browbeater,  at  the  Castle,  sir — they  say  he's 
the  Lord  o'  the  Black  Trot — Lord  save  us — 
whatever  that  is — " 

"  The  Back  Trot,  Darby— go  on." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  Back  Trot ;  but  does  that 
mean  that  he  trots  backwaixls,  sir  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  Darby,  he'll  trot  any  way 
that  will  serve  his  own  pui-poses — go  on,  I 
teU  you." 

"Well,  sir,  sure  some  one  has  wrote  to 
this  Counsellor  Browbeater  about  him,  and 
what  do  you  think,  but  Counsellor  Brow- 
beater has  A\Tote  to  Mr.  Lucre,  and  IVIr. 
Lucre  spoke  to  ne,  so  that  it's  all  the  same 
as  if  the  Cast]»3  had  wrote  to  mi/sel/- — and 
axed  me  if  I  knewn  anything  about  him." 

"  Well,  Avhat  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  said  I  did  not,  and  neither  did  I 
then  ;  but  may  I  never  die  in  sin,  but  I  think 
I  have  a  clue  to  him  now." 

"Well,  and  how  is  that?" 

"Why,  sir,  as  I  was  ordhering  the  ten- 
antry in  wid  the  cars  and  carts  to  remove 
M'Loughlin's  furniture,  I  seen  this  Weasand 
along  wid  Father  Roche,  and  there  they 
were — the  two  o'  them — goin'  fi'om  house  to 
house  ;  whatever  they  said  to  the  people  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know,  but,  any  how,  hell  resave — 
hem." 

"  Take  care,  Darby,"  said  Val,  "  no  swear- 
ing— I  fear  you're  but  a  bad  convert." 

"  Why,  blood  alive,  sir,"  replied  Darby, 
"  sure  turnin'  Protestant,  I  hope,  isn't  to 
prevent  me  fi'om  swearin' — don't  themselvefc 
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swear  througli  thick  and  thin  ?  and,  verily, 
some  of  the  Parsons  too,  are  as  handy  at  it, 
as  if  they  had  sarved  an  apprenticeship  to 
it." 

"  Well,  but  about  this  fellow,  the  Spy  ?  " 

"  ^May,  sir,  when  I  ordhered  the  cars  the 
people  laughed  at  me,  and  said  they  had 
betther  autority  for  keepin'  them,  than  you 
had  for  sendin'  for  them  ;  and  when  I  axed 
them  who  it  was,  they  laughed  till  you'd 
think  they'd  spht.  I  know  very  well  it's  a 
Risin'  that's  to  be  ;  and  our  throats  will  be 
cut  by  this  blackguard  spy,  Weasand." 

"  And  so  you  have  got  no  cars,"  said  Val. 

"I  got  one,"  he  replied,  "and  meetin' 
Lanty  Gorman  goin'  home  wid  Square 
Deaker's  ass— King  James — or  Sheemus  a 
Cocka,  as  he  calls  him — that  is,  "  Jemmy 
the  Cock,"  in  regard  of  the  great  courage 
he  showed  at  the  Boyne — I  made  him  prom- 
ise to  bring  him  up.  Lanty,  sii",  says  the 
Square's  a'most  gone. 

"  Why,  is  he  worse  ? "  asked  Val,  very 
coolly. 

"  Begad,  sir,  sure  he  thinks  it's  the  twelfth 
o'  Jvdy  ;  and  he  was  always  accustomed  to 
get  a  keg  of  the  Bo}Tie  Wather,  whenever 
that  day  came  round,  to  drink  the  loyal 
toasts  in  ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  that  Lanty  would  put  the  cart  on 
Sheemus  a  Cocka,  and  bring  him  a  keg  of  it 
all  the  way  fi"om  the  Boyne.  Lanty  to  plaise 
him,  sets  off  wid  himself  to  St.  Patrick's 
Well,  where  they  make  the  Stations,  and 
filled  his  keg  there ;  and  the  Square,  I  sup- 
pose, is  this  moment  drinkin',  if  he's  able  to 
drink,  the  Glorious  Memory  in  blessed 
wather,  may  God  forgive  him,  or  blessed 
punch,  for  it's  weU  kno-s^Ti  that  the  wather  of 
St.  Patrick's  WeU  is  able  to  consecrate  the 
whiske}'  any  day,  gloiy  be  to  God  !  " 

"  Damn  my  honor.  Darby,"  said  Phil, 
"  but  that's  queer  talk  fi'om  a  Protestant,  if 
you  are  one," 

"  Och,  sure  aren't  we  all  Protestant  to- 
gether, now  ?  "  replied  Darby  ;  "  and  sure, 
knowing  that,  where's  the  use  of  canjin' 
the  matter  too  far  ?  Sui'e,  blood  alive,  you 
wouldn't  have  me  betther  than  yourselves  ? 
I  hope  I  know  my  station,  gintlemen." 

"Ah,  Darby,"  said  Phil,  "you're  a  neat 
boy,  I  think." 

"  "What's  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Val ;  "  their 
refusal  to  send  their  horses  and  cars  must 
be  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  priest 
Roche." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  replied  the  son  ;  "  I 
Vnsh  to  God  I  had  the  hanging  of  him  ;  but 
why  did  you  send  to  those  blasted  papists  at 
ftll?  sure  the  blood-hounds  were  your  men." 

"  Why  did  I,  Phil  ?  ah,  my  good  shallow 
son — ha,  why  did  I  ?  "  he  spgke  in  a  low  con- 


densed whisper,  "why,  to  sharpen  my  ven- 
geance. It  was  my  design  to  have  made  one 
paj)ist  aid  in  the  oppression  of  another.  Go 
off.  Darby,  to  Castle  Cumber,  and  let  twelve 
or  fourteen  of  my  own  corps  come  to 
M'Loughlin's  with  their  horses  and  carts 
immediately  ;— call  also  to  M'Slime's,  and 
desire  him  to  meet  me  there  forthwith  ;  and 
bid  Hanlon  and  the  other  two  fellows  to  wait 
outside  until  they  shall  be  wanted.  The 
sheriff  will  be  at  MLoughlin's  about  two 
o'clock." 

After  Darby  had  gone,  Val  paused  for  a 
while,  then  rose,  and  w^ilked  about,  apjjar- 
ently  musing  and  reflecting,  with  something 
of  \in  easiness  and  perplexity  in  his  looks ; 
whilst  Phil  unfolded  the  Irue  Blue,  and  be- 
gan to  peruse  its  brilliant  pages  with  his 
usual  nonchalance. 

"Phil,"  said  the  father,  "there  is  one 
thing  I  regi-et,  and  it  is  that  I  promised  Solo- 
mon Harman's  fai-m.  We  should,  or  rather 
you  shoidd,  you  know,  have  secured  both — 
for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  two  good  things 
are  better  than  one,  and  as  my  friend  Lucre 
knows — who,   by  the  way,  is  about  to  be 

made  a  bishop  of,  now  that  he  of 

has  gone  to  his  account.  Solomon,  how- 
ever, having  been  aware  of  the  fines  they 
offered,  ex  officio,  as  the  Law  Agent,  I 
thought  the  safest  thing  was  to  let  them  go 
snacks.  If,  however,  we  could  so  manage, 
before  Lord  Cumber's  arrival,  as  to  get  him 
discarded,  we  might  contrive  to  secure  the 
other  farm  also.  The  affair  of  the  young 
woman,  on  which  I  rested  with  a  good  de^ 
of  confidence,  wovdd,  I  am  inchned  to  think, 
on  second  consideration,  rather  raise  him  in 
that  profligate  Lord's  esteem  than  other- 
wise." 

"  ^\Tiy,  did  you  not  hear  that  he  was  pub- 
Hcly  expelled  from  the  congi-egation  ?  "  said 
Phil ;  "  and  as  to  the  histoiy  of  Susanna, 
that's  all  over  the  parish  these  two  days. 
Her  father  brought  the  matter  before  the 
congi'egation,  and  so  far  Solomon's  hypociisy 
is  exposed." 

"  In  that  case,  then,"  said  Val,  "  something 
may  be  done  yet.  We  must  only  now  en- 
deavor to  impress  Lord  Cumber  with  a 
strong  sense  of  what  is  due  to  pubUc 
opinion,  which  would  be  outraged  by  hariug 
such  a  Law  Agent  on  his  estate.  Come, 
leave  the  matter  to  me,  and  we  shall  turn 
Solomon's  flank  yet ;  I  know  he  hates  me, 
because  I  curtailed  his  pickings,  by  adopting 
the  system  of  not  gi^'ing  leases,  unless  to 
those  on  whom  we  can  depend.  Besides, 
the  little  scoundrel  has  no  pohtical  opinions 
whatsoever,  although  an  Orangeman." 

"  Come,  my  old  cock,  no  h^'pocri8y  ;  what 
pohtical  opinions  have  you  got?  " 
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"  Very  strong  ones,  Phil." 

"  What  are  they  ? — you  hate  the  papists,  I 
supjiose  ?  " 

"  Cursed  stuff,  Phil ;  the  papists  are  as 
pood  as  other  people  ;  but  still  I  hate  them, 
Phil,  because  it's  mi/  interest  to  do  so.  A 
uian  that's  not  an  anti-papist  now  is  nothing, 
and  has  no  chance.  No,  Phil,  I  am  not  with- 
out a  political  oj)inion,  notwithstanding,  and 
a  strong  one  too." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  Here,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  "  here  is  my  political  oj^inion.  Val- 
eiUiiie  M'Clutchi/,  Phil,  is  my  j)ohtical  creed, 
and  my  relicfious  one  too." 

"  After  all,"  replied  Phil,  "you  are  a  chip 
of  the  old  block." 

"  Yes,  Phil ;  but  I  don't  parade  it  to  the 
world  as  he  does — and  there's  the  difference." 

""Well,  thank  heaven,"  said  the  son,  "I 
have  no  brains  for  any  ci-eed  ;  but  I  know  I 
hate  PojDery  and  the  Papists  as  I  do  the 
devil." 

"  And  that,  Phil,  is  the  enlightened  senti- 
ment iipon  which  all  bigotry  and  mutual  1 
hatred  between  creeds  is  based.  But  you, 
Phil,  could  never  be  so  vexatious  as  a  foe  to 
Popery  as  I  could — your  very  passions  and 
prejudices  would  occasionally  obstruct  you 
even  in  persecution — but  I — I  can  do  it 
coolly,  clearly,  and  upon  purely  pliilosophi- 
cal  jirinciples.  I  hate  M'Loughlin  ujDon  per- 
sonal principles — I  hate  the  man,  not  his 
religion  ;  and  here  there  must  be  passion  : 
but  in  matters  of  religion,  Phil,  there  is 
nothing  so  powerful — so  destmctive — so 
lasting— so  sharp  in  persecution — and  so 
successful,  as  a  joassionless  resentment. 
That,  Phil,  is  the  abiding  and  imperishable 
resentment  of  churches  and  creeds,  which 
has  deluged  the  world  with  human  blood." 

"  Curse  your  philosophy,  I  don't  under- 
stand it ;  when  I  hate,  I  hate — and  I'm  sure 
I  hate  Popery,  and  that's  enough." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Solomon  Suffem  a  Little  Retribution — Requests 
Widow  Leiiehnn  to  "  Wrestle  "for  Him — Denker's 
Death- Bed— Dies  Loyal.y  Whistling  the  Boyne 
Water. 

TuE  conversation  had  pi-oceeded  thus  far, 
when  Lanty  Gorman,  already  spoken  of, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
M'Clutchy. 

Val  went  to  the  hall. 

"  Well,  Lanty,  what's  the  matter? — how  is 
your  master?" 

"Plaise  your   honor,"   said  the   lad,    "I 


think  you  ought  to  go  to  him  ;  he's  at  the 
last  gasp,  sir  ;  if  you'd  see  the  way  his  face 
is,  and  his  eyes." 

"  He  is  worse,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it's  so  much  sickness,  sir, 
as — " 

"  As  what  ?  " 

"As  the  liquor,  your  honor;  he's  at  the 
Glorious  Memory,  sir,  till  he's  nearly  off; 
he  thinks  it's  the  Boyne  wather  he's  dx-inkin' 
it  in,  sir,  otherwise  I  don't  b'lieve  he'd  take 
so  much  of  it.  Sheemus  a  Cocka  and  the 
cart's  in  the  yard,  sir  ;  Darby  said  you 
wanted  them." 

"Take  Sheemus  a  Cocka  to  h — 1,  sir,"  said 
Phil,  "  we  don't  want  liim — he's  a  kind  of 
pajDist ;  take  him  away  to  h — 1  out  of  this." 

"I  can  only  take  him  to  the  gates,  sir; 
unfortimately  there's  no  entrance  there  for  a 
papish,  Captain  Phil ;  if  we  could  only  get 
him  to  turn  Protestant,  sir,  it's  himself  'ud 
get  the  warm  welcome.  But,"  he  proceeded, 
addressing  Val,  "  wouldn't  it  be  a  charity, 
sir,  to  go  over  and  see  the  state  he's  in  ; 
Tom  Corbet,  the  butler,  says  its  a  burnin'  sin 
and  shame  to  look  at  him,  Avidout  any  one 
near  him  but  that  vagabone,  IVIiss  Fuzzle,  an' 
he  dyin',  like  a  dog." 

"I  shall  be  there  immediately,"  replied 
Val.  "  Bring  the  ass  home  again  ;  we  do 
not  want  him.  Now,  Phil,"  he  proceeded, 
"  I  shall  ride  over,  to  see  how  matters  are 
going  on  ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  get  Hanlon,  and  those 
other  two  who  were  out  with  Darby  for  his 
protection — for  the  fellow  pretends  to  be 
afraid,  and  carries  arms— it  would  be  as 
well,  I  say,  to  get  two  or  three  additional 
af&daAdts  against  this  Easel  prepared  by  my 
return  ;  for  we  must  make  our  case  as  firm 
as  we  can.  W'hether  the  fellow's  a  Popish 
Agent,  or  whether  he's  not,  doesn't  matter  a 
curse.  I  don't  think  he  is  myself ;  but  at  all 
events  it  will  be  a  strong  proof  in  the  eye  of 
the  government,  that  we  are  at  least  vigilant, 
active,  and  useful  men.  I  will  entrust  his 
arrest  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  full 
credit  of  it  at  headquarters.  I  hope  soon  to 
have  you  on  the  Bench.  Onl}'  I  do  beg, 
that  for  j^oru'  own  sake  and  mine,  you  will 
keep  from  the  brandy.  I  have  remitted  the 
rents  to  Lord  Cumber,  who  will  soon  make 
them  fly." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  proceeded 
at  full  speed  to  the  edifying  death-bed  of  his 
father. 

Whilst  Phil  is  preparing  the  supplemen- 
tary affidavits  for  Easel's  ai-rest,  which  he 
stretched  out  considerably  by  interpolations 
draAVTi  from  his  own  imagination,  we  shall 
follow  Darby  to  M'Slime's,  observing,  en  pas- 
sant, that  the  aforesaid  Darby,  as  he  went. 
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might  have  been  perceived  to  grin  and 
chuckle,  and  sometimes  give  a  short,  low, 
abrupt  cackle,  of  a  nature  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  himself. 

"  Devil  a  smite  ever  either  of  them  left  on 
any  bone  thrown  me,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Instead 
o'  that  they  begi'idged  me  the  very  fees  that 
I  was  entitled  to,  bad  luck  to  them  !  Well 
— no  matther !  "  and  here  he  shrugged  and 
chuckled  again,  and  so  continued  to  do  as 
he  went  along. 

As  for  Solomon,  he  felt  full  occasion  that 
morning  for  all  his  privileges  and  spiritual 
sustainraent.  A  few  days  previous,  he  had 
been  brought  before  his  brother  Elders  by 
Susanna's  father,  whose  statement  was  un- 
fortunately too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
or  misapprehension  on  the  subject.  These 
respectable  men — for  with  but  a?Jo//ier  excep- 
tion they  were  so — discharged  their  duty  as 
became  them.  The  process  of  expulsion  was 
gone  into,  but  rather  with  a  spirit  of  sorrow 
for  the  failings  of  an  erring  and  sinful  fellow- 
creature,  than  with  any  of  the  dogmatic  and 
fiery  indignation,  which,  under  the  plea  of 
charity  for  his  soul,  is  too  often  poured  upon 
the  head  of  a  backslider.  The  fact  now  was 
that  the  consequences  of  his  crime  were 
about  to  come  home  to  him,  in  a  manner 
which  requu-ed  the  exhibition  of  all  the  moral 
courage  he  possessed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inform  our  readers,  that  he  had  assumed  the 
cloak  of  hyjDocrisy  for  the  purpose  of  merely 
advancing  his  own  interests  among  a  certain 
section  of  the  reUgious  world.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  history  of  his  expulsion  and 
its  cause  become  general,  than  all  those  re- 
ligious clients,  who  felt  themselves  scandal- 
ized by  his  conduct,  immediately  withdrew 
their  business  out  of  liis  hands,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  those  of  others  ;  and  not  only 
persons  of  a  decidedly  religious  character, 
but  also  almost  every  one  who  detested  hy- 
pocrisy, and  loved  to  see  it  exposed  and  jDun- 
ished.  In  truth,  short  as  the  period  was 
since  that  e'^posure,  Solomon  was  both  sur- 
prised and  mortified  at  the  number  of  clients 
and  friends  who  deserted  him. 

He  was  meditating  over  the.se  things  then 
that  morning,  when  Widow  Lenehan,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  a  re- 
hgious  woman,  and  notwithstanding  her 
name,  a  member  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he  belonged,  entered  his  office,  accompanied 
by  her  brother. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  hoAv  do  you  do  ?  and 
my  friend  Palmer,  I  hope  I  see  you  well !  " 

"  Pretty  well,  Mr.  M'Shme ;  as  well  as 
these  hard  times  will  let  us." 

"  Haixl  times  1  true,  my  friend,  hard  times 
they  are  indeed  ;  very  hard — yea,  even  as  a 
crushing  rock  to  those  who  are  severely  tried. 


But  affliction  is  good,  my  friends,  and  if  it 
be  for  our  soul's  health,  then,  indeed,  it  is 
good  to  be  afflicted." 

To  this,  neither  Mi's.  Lenehan  nor  her 
brother  made  any  reply  ;  and  Solomon  was 
left  to  console  himself  with  a  holy  groan  or 
two-  given  in  that  peculiar  style  which  hy- 
pocrisy only  can  accomplish,  but  which  is  al- 
together out  of  the  sphere,  and  beyond  the 
capacity  of  ti'ue  repentance. 

"Mr.  M'Slime,"  said  Palmer,  "my  sister 
has  at  present  " — which  was  the  fact — al- 
though Solomon  did  not  believe  it — "a  more 
advantageous  opportunity  of  investing  those- 
eight  hundred  pounds  which  the  poor  woman 
has  scraped  together,  and  she  wishes  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  funds  without  any  delay ; 
she  wishes  to  sell  out." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  and,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Lenehan,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
How  are  you  about  to  have  the  money  in- 
vested, ma'am  ?  Only  give  me  the  names  of 
the  parties,  with  the  natui'e  of  the  securities, 
and  I  shall  have  the  whole  matter  safely  man- 
aged with  as  httle  delay  as  may  be." 

"  She  wishes  first,  Islx.  M'Slime,  to  get  the 
money  into  her  own  hands,"  said  Palmer, 
"  and,  I  believe,  I  may  as  well  state  that,  as  a 
conscientious  Christian  woman,  she  does  not 
feel  justified  in  availing  herself  any  longer  of 
your  professional  sen-ices,  !Mr.  IM'Slime." 

"  Lideed,"  obsers^ed  the  widow,  "  I  don't 
see  how  I  could,  Mr.  M'Slime  ;  I  trust  I  am 
a  Christian  woman,  as  he  saj's,  and  for  a 
Christian  woman  to  continue  you  as  her  at- 
toraey,  would  be,  I  fear,  to  encourage  hy- 
pocrisy and  sin  ;  and  I  feel  that  ic  would  not 
be  permitted  to  me  to  do  so,  unless  I  abuse 
my  privileges." 

"  Heigho,"  thought  Solomon,  "  here  am  I 
punished,  as  it  were,  in  my  own  exact  phrase- 
ology' ;  verily,  the  measui-e  is  returning  unto 
me." 

"Well,  ]\Irs.  Lenehan,  this  is  pai't  of  my 
individual  dispensation — may  it  be  precious 
to  me  !  There  is  a  mystery  in  many  things, 
and  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  ;  a  mystery 
which,  I  trust,  shall  yet  be  cleared  up,  even 
so  as  that  I  shall  indulge  in  much  rejoicing 
when  I  look  back  upon  it.  Mr.  Palmer,  you, 
I  trust,  ai-e  a  Christian  man,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Lenehan,  a  Christian  woman.  Now,  let  me 
ask,  did  you  ever  hear  that  it  is  possible  lor 
an  innocent  mm  to  be  condemned  as  though 
he  were  guilty  ?  Oh  !  I  could  argue  strongly 
on  this— but  that  I  know  now  is  not  the 
hour." 

"  Well,  but  to  business,  Mr.  M'Slime  ;  my 
sister  wants  the  money  into  her  own 
hands." 

"  And  in  her  o-mi  hands  it  shall  be  placed, 
Mr.  Palmer  ;  but  this,  you  are  awai-e,  cannot 
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be  done  for  a  few  days — until,  at  all  events, 
I  go  to  Dublin." 

"  When  will  that  be  ?  "  asked  Palmer. 

"  About  this  day  week  (d.  v.).  Term  com- 
mences on  to-morrow  week,  but  I  am  gener- 
ally in  town  a  day  or  two  before. 

"Very  well,  then,  on  this  day  week  we 
shall  be  in  town,  too,  and  wiU  call  at  your 
office  about  ten  o'clock. 

"The  exact  hour,  my  dear  friend — and 
pray  be  punctual — and  my  friend  Palmer — 
my  dear  fi-iend,  wiU  you  confer  a  gi'eat,  an 
important  favor  on  me  ?  and  you,  INIrs.  Lene- 
han,  for  you  can  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Palmer. 

"When  at  family  worship  think  of  me. 
If  I  am  what  the  world  begins  to  say  I  am, 
oh  !  do  not  I  require,  and  stand  in  need  of 
yoTir  prayers,  and  most  earnest  supplications 
— yea,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  even  that  you  should 
wrestle  for  me — that  I  may  be  restored  to 
the  fold  : — and  if  I  am  innocent — if — if — oh  ! 
why  do  I  say  if? "  said  he,  turning  up  his 
eyes,  and  clasping  his  hands,  whilst  the  tears 
of  hj-pocrisy  actually  trickled  down  his  cheeks, 
"  but  it  is  known — that  j)recious  Avord  inno- 
cence is  known  ?    Peace  be  with  you  both  !  " 

Darby,  on  his  arrival,  found  him  engaged 
in  writing  at  his  desk,  and  on  casting  his  eye 
slightly  at  the  paper  he  perceived  that  he 
was  drawing  out  a  bill  of  costs. 

"Darby,  my  friend,"  said  Solomon,  after 
the  first  salutations  were  over,  "when  will 
you  enter  upon  the  duties  of  your  new 
office." 

"Plaise  God,  as  soon  as  Mr.  M'Darby 
leaves  it — which  will  be  in  a  few  days,  I  hope  ; 
and  how  are  you,  Mr.  INI'Slime  ?  " 

"Tried  in  the  furnace  of  afSliction,  nine 
times  heated,  Darby." 

"  It's  a  sad  thing  to  be  accused  unjustly, 
Mr.  M'Slime,"  said  Darby  looking  him 
elu'ewdly  in  the  face  with  one  eye  shut ; 
"  but  then  it's  well  that  this — this — visitation 
has  come  upon  a  man  that  has  thrue  religion 
to  support  him,  as  you  have,  under  it." 

"Darby,  my  fi'iend,  there  are  none  of  us 
perfect  —  we  all  have  our  frailties  —  our 
precious  little — ay  !  yes  ; — you  know,  Darby, 
the  just  man  falleth  seven  times  a  day." 

Darby  started,  and  despite  of  all  the  influ- 
ence of  his  new  creed  exclaimed — "  Blessed 
Saiaits,  seven  times  ?  Ai-ra  when  was  this, 
iMr.  M'Slime  ?  Troth,  I  think,  it  must  be  in 
the  owld  pagan  times  long  ago,  when  the 
people  were  different  from  what  they  are 
now." 

"  You  see,  Darby,  that  just  men,  that  is 
the  Elect,  have  their  priAileges." 

"  Troth,  if  to  fall  seven  times  a  day  is  the 
privilege  of  a  just  man,  I'd  never  be  anything 
else  all  my  life,"  replied  Darby ;  "  and  my- 


self wondhers  that  there's  e'er  an  unjust  man 
ahve." 

"Darby,  I  fear  that  Mr.  Lucre  has  not 
improved  your  perceptions  of  spiritual 
things." 

"Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  M'Slime,  if  you 
knew  Mr.  Lucre's  piety  as  well  as  I  do — 
however,  as  you  say  yovu'self,  sir,  it's  known, 
or  rather  it's  unknown,  the  piety  of  that 
gintleman." 

"  Well,  Darby,  between  you  and  me,  I  am 
just  as  well  satisfied  that  you  did  not  attach 
yourself,  as  I  expected  you  would  have  done, 
to  our  congregation  ;  for,  to  acknowledge  a 
truth,  Dai'by,  which  I  do  in  all  chai'ity,  I  teU 
you,  my  friend,  that  tliey  are  awfully  Phari- 
saical, and  wretchedly  deficient  in  a  proper 
sense  of  Christian  justice  ;  I,  Darby,  am  a 
proof  of  it.  I  mentioned  to  another  j)erson 
before,  Darby,  that  the  Christian  devotion  of 
an  act  I  did,  would  occasion  considerable 
risk  to  my  own  reputation,  and  you  see  it  has 
done  so.  I  shall  bear  all  the  blame.  Darby 
— all  shame.  Darby — all  opp^'obrium,  Darby, 
sooner  than  tliat  precious  vessel — hitherto 
precious,  I  should  have  said — and  3'et,  per- 
haps, precious  still — " 

"He  is  a  just  man,  may  be,"  said  Darby. 

"He  is,  I  would  trust — sooner,  I  sa}',  than 
that  precious  vessel  should  be  broken  up  as 
improfi  table. " 

"  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  those  vessels,  sir," 
said  Darby,  "  that  don't  wish  to  hould  any 
wather,  unless  when  it's  mix — " 

"  He  is,  or  rather  was,  a  brother  Elder, 
Darby  ;  but  then,  it  mattereth  not ;  I  have 
covered  his  trangressions  with  my  charity. 
I  permit  you  to  say  as  much  among  your 
friends  in  the  rehgious  w^orld,  whenever  you 
heai'  the  name  of  Solomon  M'Slime  men- 
tioned. It  is  also  due  to  myself  to  say  as 
much." 

"I'm  afther  comin'  from  Mr.  M'Clutchy's, 
sir,"  said  Darby,  "  and  he  desired  me  to  say 
that  he  hoj)es  you'll  attend  at  Mr.  M'Lough- 
lin's  about  two  o'clock,  and  not  to  fail,  as  its 
to  be  a  busy  day  wid  him.  The  sheriffs  to 
be  there  to  put  them  out." 

"I  shall  not  fail,  Dai'by,"  replied  the  attor- 
ney ;  "  but  who  comes  here,  riding  at  a  rapid 
joace,  like  a  messenger  who  bringeth  good 
tidings  ?  " 

Darby  looked  out,  and  at  once  recognized 
one  of  Deaker's  grooms,  riding  at  a  smart 
gallop  towards  Solomon's  house. 

The  latter  raised  the  window  as  the  man 
approached — 

"  Well,  my  fiiend,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Deaker  wishes  to  see  you  above 
all  things  ;  he  is  just  dying,  and  swears  he 
cannot  depart  till  you  come." 

"I    shall    order    the    car    immediately," 
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replied  Solomon.  "Say  I  shall  not  lose  a 
moment." 

The  man  wheeled  round  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped off  at  even  a  greater  speed  than  before. 

"  Dai-by,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
attend  at  M'Loughlin's  without  fail.  Justice 
must  be  rendered,  Darby  ;  justice  must  be 
rendered  to  that  wretched  man  and  his 
family." 

Darby  looked  him  in  the  face  with  a  pecu- 
liar expi-ession — 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  plaise  God,  justice 
shall  be  rendhered  as  you  say — no  doubt  of 
that." 

He  then  left  the  house,  and  ere  he  had 
proceeded  a  score  yards,  turned  and  said — 

"Yes,  you  netarnal  villain — you  know  the 
justice  you  and  M'Clutchy  rendhered  me — 
bad  luck  to  you  both,  I  pray,  this  day  !  Any 
how  it'll  soon  come  back  to  yez." 

In  a  few  minutes  Solomon  was  on  his  way, 
with  an  anxious  expectation  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  draw  up  Deaker's  will. 

Val,  on  reaching  his  father's,  heard  from 
Tom  Corbet,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
that  Solomon  had  been  sent  for  expressly. 
A  glance,  however,  at  the  invahd  induced 
him  to  sui^pose  that  such  a  message  could 
proceed  from  nothing  but  the  wild  capricious 
impulses  under  which  he  labored.  Much  to 
his  surprise  also,  and  indeed  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, he  found  before  him  two  gentlemen, 
whom  Deaker,  who  it  appears  had  been  con- 
scious of  his  approaching  dissolution,  had 
sent  for,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  to  guard 
and  preserve  his  loose  property  from  his  un- 
fortunate housekeeper  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  virtuous  son  Val,  on  the  other.  These 
gentlemen  were  his  cousins,  and  indeed  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  their  presence  at 
that  precise  period  was,  considering  all 
things,  rather  seasonable  than  otherwise. 
They  had  not,  however,  arrived  many  minutes 
before  Val,  so  that  when  he  came,  they  were 
still  in  one  of  the  parlors,  waiting  for  Deaker's 
permission  to  see  him.  A  Uttle  delay 
occurred  ;  but  the  moment  Val  entered,  with 
his  usual  privilege  he  proceeded  straight  to 
the  sick  room,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  a 
message  came  up  to  say  that  the  other 
gentlemen  "  might  come  up  and  be  d — d." 
The  consequence  was,  that  thetlu'ee  entered 
the  room  nearly  together.  Great  was  their 
sui-prise,  however — at  least  of  two  of  them 
— their  disgust,  their  abhorrence,  on  seeing, 
as  they  approached  his  bed-room,  a  female — 
young  certainly,  and  handsome — -mrapped  in 
a  night-dress — her  naked  feet  slippered,  her 
face  flushed  and  her  gait  tottering,  escaping, 
as  it  were,  out  of  it. 

On  passing  them,  which  it  was  necessaiy 
she  should  do,  she  did  not  seem  ashamed, 
Vol.  IL— ?9 


but  turned  her  eyes  on  them  with  an  expres^ 
sion  of  maudlin  resentment,  that  distorted 
her  handsome  but  besotted  features  into 
sometliing  that  was  calculated  to  shock  those 
who  looked  upon  her.  There  she  passed,  a 
licentious  homily  upon  an  iU-spent  life — upon 
a  life  of  open,  steady,  and  undeviating  profli- 
gacy ;  there  she  passed  the  meretiicious 
angel  of  his  death-bed,  actually  chased  by 
the  presence  of  men  from  the  delirious 
depravity  of  his  dying  pollutions  ! 

"  There  is  no  nece.ssity,  gentlemen,"  said 
Val,  "for  my  making  an  apology  for  this 
shocking  sight — you  all  know  the  life,  in  this 
respect,  that  my  unfortunate  father  led."* 

"  In  any  case  it  is  unprecedented,"  replied 
one  of  them  ;  "  but  if  he  be  so  near  death, 
as  we  apjDrehend,  it  is  utterly  unaccountable 
— it  is  awful."     They  then  entered. 

Deaker  was  lying  a  little  raised,  with  an 
Orange  silk  night-cap  on  his  head,  embel- 
lished with  a  tigui-e  of  King  WilHam  on 
horseback.  Three  or  four  Orange  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  each,  owing  to  the  excellent 
taste  of  the  designer,  with  a  similai'  decora- 
tion of  his  Majesty  in  the  centre,  lay  about 
the  bed,  and  upon  a  little  table  that  stood 
near  his  head.  There  Avas  no  apothecary's 
bottles  visible,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Deaker'a 
death  he  died  not  of  any  malady  known  ia 
the  Pharmacopeia.  In  truth,  he  died  simply 
of  an  over-wrought  effort  at  reviving  his 
departed  energies,  joined  to  a  most  loyal, 
but  indomitable  habit  of  drinking  the  Glori- 
ous Memory  in  brandy. 

"Well,  Vulture,"  said  he  on  seeing  Val, 
"  do  you  smell  the  death-damp  yet,  that 
you're  here  ?  Is  the  j^utrefaction  of  my  filthy 
old  carcase  on  the  wind  yet  ?  Here  Lanty, 
you  imj),"  he  said  turning  his  eyes  on  the 
ripe  youth  as  he  brought  in  a  large  jug  of  the 
"  Boyne  " — in  other  words  of  St.  Patrick's 
Well  water—"  I  say  you— you  clip,  do  you 
smell  the  putrefaction  of  my  filthy  old  car- 
case yet  ?     eh  ?  " 

"  Begad,  sir,  it's  no  the  pleasantest  smell 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time  ;  and  there's 
a  pair  of  big,  black,  thievish  lookin'  ould 
Ravens,  sittin'  for  the  last  two  or  tlu-ee  days 
upon  the  black  beech,  as  if  they  had  a  sus- 
picion of  something.  Tom  Corbet  and  I 
have  fired  above  a  dozen  shots  at  them,  and 
blazes  to  the  feather  we  can  take  out  o'  them. 
So  far  from  that,  they  sit  there  laughin'  at 
us.     Be  me  sowl,  it's  truth,  gentlemen." 

"Begone,  sirra,"  said  Val,  "how  dare  you 
use  such  language  as  this  to  your  master  ? 
Leave  the  room." 


*  This,  like  most  other  scenes  in  the  present 
work,  is  no  fiction. 
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Lanty  rubbed  his  hair  with  his  middle 
finger  and  went  reluctantly  out. 

"Ah,''  said  Deaker,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you 
here,  Dick  Bredin — and  you  Jack — stay  here 
till  I'm  in  tlie  dirt,  and  you'll  find  I  have  not 
forgotten  either  of  you. — As  for  the  Vulture 
there,  he  is  very  weU  able  to  take  care  of 
himself — he  is — oh,  a  d — d  rogue  !  " 

Deaker's  face,  was  such  a  one  as,  perhaps, 
was  never  Avitnessed  on  a  similai*  occasion,  if 
there  ever  were  a  similar  occasion.  It  pre- 
sented the  cadaverous  aspect  of  the  grave, 
lit  up  into  the  repulsive  and  unnatural  ani- 
mation that  resulted  from  intoxication,  and 
the  feeble  expiring  leer  of  a  worse  passion. 
There  was  a  dead  but  turbid  glare  in  his 
eye  ;  half  of  ice,  and  half  of  fire,  as  it  were, 
which  when  taken  in  connection  with  his 
past  life,  was  perfectly  di-eadful  and  appall- 
ing. If  it  was  not  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death,  it  was  the  ruling  passion  struggling 
for  a  divided  empire  with  that  political 
Protestantism  which  regulated  his  life,  but 
failed  to  control  his  morals. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "mix  me  some  brandy 
and  water,  or — stop,  ring  the  beU,  Dick 
Bredin." 

Bredin  rang  the  bell  accordingly,  and  in  a 
minute  or  so  Lanty  came  in. 

"  Here,  you  imp,  do  your  duty." 

"  Haven't  you  enough,  su*  ?  more,  I  think, 
•will  do  you  harm." 

"  Go  to  h — 1,  you  young  imp  of  perdition, 
do  your  duty,  I  say." 

Lanty  here  mixed  him  some  brandy  and 
water,  and  then  held  it  to  his  lips. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "here  is  the  Glorious, 
Pious,  and  Immortal  Memory !  hip,  (hiccup) 
oh — ay — hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  Now,  Lanty, 
you  clip,  that's  one  part  of  my  duty  done." 

"It  is,  sir,"  replied  Lanty  ;  "you  always 
did  3'our  duty.  Square." 

"  Ay,  but  there's  more  to  come — lay  me 
back  now,  Lanty  ;  lay  me  back  till  I  whistle 
the  Boyne  Water." 

Lanty  accordingly  laid  him  back  a  little, 
and  he  immediately  commenced  an  attempt 
to  whistle  that  celebrated  air  by  way  of 
consolation  on  his  death-bed. 

"He's  not  always  settled,  gentlemen," 
said  Lanty,  "  and  I  see  that  one  of  his  wan- 
dering fits  is  comin'  on  him  now." 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  said  Captain  Bredin 
— for  such  was  the  rank  of  the  person  he 
called  Dick — "  why  is  it  that  there  is  not  a 
physician  in  attendance  ?  " 

"  He  would  not  let  one  of  the  thieves  near 
him,"  rei^lied  Lanty,  "for  fraid  they'd  kill 
him." 

"  That  is  true,"  observed  Val ;  "  he  always 
entertained  a  strong  antipathy  against  them, 
and  would  consult  none." 


"Did  Solomon  M'Shme  come?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Here's  a  foot  on  the  stairs,"  said  Lanty, 
"  maybe  it's  he — "  and  Lanty  was  right,  for 
he  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  worthy  at- 
torney enterecL 

"Solomon,  you  sleek,  hypocritical  rascal, "i 
said  he,  "  I  do  not  forget  you  ;  read  that 
paj)er  ;  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  it  these 
words,  on  one  side,  '  sworn  before  me,  this ' 
— no  matter  about  the  day — signed  '  Randal 
Deaker  ; '  and  on  the  other,  '  Susanna  Barnet.' 
Solomon,  I  could  not  die  happily  without  this 
hit  at  3'ou.  Your  hypocrisy  is  known, — ha, 
ha,  ha !  Come,  d — n  me  ;  I  never  lived  a 
hypocrite,  and  I  won't  die  one.  Lanty,  you 
imp,  the  brandy." 

"  111  only  give  him  a  little,"  said  the  lad, 
looking  and  nodding  at  tliem. 

"Come,  then,  'the  Glorious,  Pious,  and 
Immortal  Memory  ! ' — hip — ah,  lay  me  down 
— hi-p-p-p ! " 

He  now  closed  his  eyes  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  observed  tliat  strange  and  fearful 
changes  came  over  his  face.  Sometimes  he 
laughed,  and  sometimes  he  groaned,  and,  in- 
deed, no  woi'ds  could  express  the  indescrib- 
able horror  which  fell  upon  those  present, 
or,  at  least,  upon  most  of  them,  as  the  still- 
ness of  the  room  was  from  time  to  time 
broken  by  the  word — "damnation"  pro- 
nounced in  the  low  and  hollow  voic"  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

Solomon,  who  had  glanced  at  the  affiliating 
affidavit  made  by  Susanna,  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"In  truth,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "I  fear  it 
is  not  good  to  be  here  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
I  am  anxious  to  witness  what  is  rarely  seen, 
a  reprobate  and  blasphemous  death-bed,  I 
would  depart  even  now." 

After  some  time  Deaker  called  out — "  Help 
me  up,  Lanty  ;  here,  help  me  up,  you  whelp." 

Lanty  immediately  did  so,  and  aided  him 
to  sit  nearly  iipright  in  tlie  bed. 

"  The  tumbler,  Lanty — Lanty,  my  lad, 
'  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  mer — ry,  for  to-mor 
— row  ive  die ; '  here's  the  glor — ,  pio — ,  and 
immor — I,  memo—,  hi-p,  hi-p-p  !  And  now 
I  swore  th — at  I  wo — uld  die  whistling  it, 
and  by  that  oath  I  will."  He  then  looked 
around,  and  seemed  to  recover  liimself  a 
little.     "Ay,"  he  continued,  "I'll  do  it,  if  I 

don't  rU  be  d d  !  lay  me  do^vn,  you  imp 

of  heU  ;  there,  that  will  do." 

He  then  gathered  his  mouth  and  Hps,  as 
those  do  who  whistle,  and  at  the  moment  a 
long  rattle  of  death  was  heai'd  in  his  throat, 
then  a  shrill,  feeble  sound,  hke  that  of  the 
Avind  through  reeds,  melancholy  and  wailing, 
issued  from  his  white  and  gathered  hps,  and 
then  was  a  silence. 
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For  some  minutes  it  was  not  broken,  at 
length  M'Clutch}'  went  over,  and  on  looking 
into  his  face,  and  feehng  his  jjulse  and  heart 
he  announced  the  fact  of  his  death. 

"Well,"  said  Lanty,  "he  kept  his  word,  at 
all  events  ;  he  swore  many  a  fearful  oath, 
that  he  would  die  whistling  the  Boyne 
Wather,  and  he  did  :  but,  be  my  soul,  he 
didn't  die  drinkin'  it,  as  he  thought.  I  must 
go  and  let  them  know  in  the  house  that  he's 
gone." 

"And  bring  my  car  to  the  door,"  said  Sol- 
omon, "as  quickly  as  you  can.  Well,"  he 
proceeded,  "the  man  is  now  gone,  and,  in- 
deed, my  friends,  I  fear  that  Satan  is  not  at 
this  moment  without  a  companion,  if  he  is  on 
his  way  to  his  own  dominions." 

Deaker's  features  at  that  moment  present- 
ed the  most  extraordinary  appearance.  As 
he  lay,  there  appeared  evident  upon  them 
the  somewhat  comic  set,  wliich  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  attempt  to  whistle  the  Boyne 
Water.  He  had  but  one  tooth  in  front, 
which  now  projected  a  little  ;  and  as  he  al- 
ways whistled  with  his  mouth  twisted  some- 
what to  tl^e  one  side  it  would  be  difficult  to 
witness  such  a  striking  sight.  But,  when  to 
this  we  add  the  recollection  of  his  life  and 
habits,  and  mention  the  fact  that  the  very 
act  of  whistling  the  Boyne  Water  brought 
forward  in  his  face  all  the  gross  characteris- 
tics of  his  licentious  passions,  we  may  fairly 
admit  that  the  face  and  features  very  faith- 
fully represented  the  life  and  principles  of 
the  man  who  owned  them. 

Lanty,  who  had  gone  to  acquaint  the  ser- 
vants with  his  death,  and  to  get  round  Solo- 
mon's car,  now  came  in.  with  a  pale  face  : — 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  as  sure  as  life's  in 
me,  the  two  black  thievish  ravens  that  sot  on 
the  black  beech-tree  these  two  days  past,  is 
off ;  hell  resave  the  feather  o'  them's  there — 
it's  truth  ! — The  moment  the  breath  was  out 
of  his  body  they  made  back  to  where  they 
came  from  ;  they  got  what  they  wanted,  you 
see  and  it  stands  to  reason,  or  what  'ud  keep 
them  watchin'  there  these  three  days.  As 
for  myself,  be  me  sowl  the  first  thing  I'll  do 
will  be  to  make  a  severe  station  to  St.  Pat- 
rick's Well  to  get  the  grain  o'  the  sin  off  o' 
me  that  has  been  committed  in  this  house." 

Val,  for  years,  knew  his  father's  disposi- 
tion too  well  to  form  any  expectations  what- 
soever from  him,  and,  indeed,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  old  Deaker  took  care  not  to  allow 
him  an  opportunity  of  falling  into  a  single 
misconcej^tion  on  the  subject.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  Val  hated  him,  and  would  have 
come  long  before  to  an  open  rupture  with 
him,  were  it  not  that  he  feared  to  make  him 
his  enemy.  He  also  thought  it  possible  that 
Deaker,  out  of  respect  for  his  villany,  might 


in  some  capricious  moment  have  thought  of 
rewarding  it;  and  so  probably  he  might 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  two  traits  in  his 
character  which  his  worthy  father  especially 
detested — viz.,  cowardice  and  hypocrisy. 

Val,  on  his  return  home,  found  fewer  carts 
than  he  had  calculated  upon  even  among  \\i4 
blood-hounds.  Orangemen,  in  the  social 
and  civil  duties  of  hfe,  are  sterhng  and  ex- 
cellent men  in  general.  It  is  only  when 
brought  together  for  the  discharge  of  politi- 
cal duties,  by  such  miscreants  as  M'Clutch}', 
or  when  met  in  their  Lodges  under  the 
united  influence  of  liquor  and  mad  prejudi- 
ces ;  or  when  banded  together  in  fairs  and 
markets  under  the  same  stimulants,  and  prob- 
ably provoked  and  dared  by  masses  of  less 
open  and  more  treachei'ous  opponents  ;  it  is 
only  then  we  say  that  their  most  hcentious 
outrages  were  committed.  Meet  the  Or- 
angeman, however,  in  his  field,  or  in  his 
house  and  he  will  aid  and  assist  you  in  your 
struggles  or  difficulties,  as  far  as  he  can  ;  no 
matter  how  widely  you  may  differ  fi-om  liim 
in  creed. 

The  fact  was  that  on  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  duty  Val  expected  from  them 
— and  which  the  reader  may  perceive  was 
not  an  official  one,  most  of  them  absolutely 
refused  to  come.  M'Loughlin,  they  said, 
had  given  extensive  employment,  and  circu- 
lated large  sums  of  money  annually  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  did  not  see  why  an 
Absentee  landlord,  or  his  Agent,  should  wish 
to  throw  so  many  hands  out  of  emj)loyment, 
and  to  ruin  so  many  famiUes.  They  wern't 
on  duty  now,  which  was  a  different  thing ; 
but  they  had  their  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject— they  knew  Captain  Phil's  conduct — 
and  d — n  them,  if  M'Loughlin  was  a  Papish 
twenty  times  over,  if  they'd  lend  a  hand  in 
any  sense  to  carry  away  his  fiu-nitiu-e.  It 
was  all  well  enough  when  they  were  drunk 
or  on  duty,  but  they  weren't  drmik  or  oa 
duty  now. 

Three  or  four  cars  and  carts  were  all 
that  Val  found  at  home  on  his  arrival  there 
— a  cu'cumstance  which,  added  to  his  recent 
disapiDointment  touching  Deaker — from 
whom  he  had,  in  fact,  to  the  last,  cherished 
secret  expectations — inflixmed  his  resentment 
against  M'Loughlin  aimost  beyond  all  con- 
cejjtion. 

On  leaving  Constitution  Cottage  for 
M'Loughlin's,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  worthy  Phil  walking  backward  and 
forward  on  the  lawn,  accompanied  by  no  less 
a  pei'sonage  than  our  fiiend  Eaymond-na- 
hattha. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  to  Phil,  looking  at  him  and 
Raymond,  "  there's  a  j^air  of  you." 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said  Phil  with 
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a  grin,  "you  don't  know  what's  ahead — a 
pretty  bit  of  goods  ;  begad,  father,'  Ray- 
mond's a  jewel : — ah,  you  don't  know  her, 
but  I  do — hip,  hip,  old  cock." 

" Phil,"  said  Val,  "you  have  been  at  the 
brandy  ;  I  see  it  in  your  eye,  and  I  hear  it 
in  your  si:)eech." 

'"'"Well,"  said  Phil,  "I  have,  and  what 
then — that's  the  chat  ;  who's  afraid, 
M'Clutchy?" 

"Phil,  Phil,"  said  the  father,  "this  won't 
do." 

"I  say  it  will  do,  and  it  must  do,"  re- 
turned the  son — "but  harkee,  old  cock,  is 
Deaker,  the  precious,  d d  yet  ?  " 

"If  ever  man  was,"  rej)lied  his  father — 
"  and  not  a  penny  to  either  of  us,  Phil ;  not 
as  much  as  would  jingle  on  his  own  Ijing 
tombstone,  and  a  lying  one  it  wiU  be  no 
doubt.  Did  you  get  the  affidavits  pre- 
pared ?  " 

"  I  did,  but  curse  the  rascals,  I  was 
obhged  to  make  them  drunk  before  they 
would  consent  to  swear  them.  The  tnith 
is,  I  put  in  a  lot  of  stuff  out  of  my  own 
head,"  said  Phil,  "  and  they  refused  to  swear 
to  it  iintil  I  made  them  blind." 

"  You  must  have  made  devihsh  stretches 
when  they  refused,"  said  the  father,  "where 
exe  they  now  ?  " 

"  Locked  iip  in  the  stable  loft,  fast  asleep," 
replied  Phil,  "and  ready  to  swear." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Val,  "  that  we  have  affi- 
davits and  information  enough  for  his  arrest, 
independent  of  theu's.  Go  in,  Phil,  and 
keep  yourself  steady — Easel  must  be  my 
own  concern,  I  see  that ;  he  shall  be  arrested 
this  day  ;  I  have  eveiything  prepared  for  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Phil;  "with  all  my 
heart — I  have  better  game  in  view,"  and  he 
knowingly  rubbed  his  finger  along  his  nose 
as  he  spoke. 

"If  you  were  sober,"  said  Val,  "I  could 
have  wished  you  to  witness  the  fuU  glut  of 
my  vengeance  upon  M'LoughUn,  inasmuch, 
my  excellent  son,  as  it  was  on  your  account 
I  received  the  insult,  the  injury — why,  by 

h n,  he  trampled  upon  me  ! — that  shall 

never  be  forgiven,  but  which  wiU  this  day, 
Phil,  meet  the  vengeance  that  has  been 
hoarded  up  here — "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "The 
sheriff,"  he  added,  "  and  his  officers  are 
there  by  this  time — for  I  do  assure  you, 
Phil,  I  will  make  short  work  of  it.  As  for 
those  ungrateful  scoundrels  that  refused  to 
send  their  cars  and  cai-ts,  I  know  how  to 
deiil  with  them  ;  and  yet,  the  rascals,  as 
matters  now  stand  between  Hartley  and  us, 
I  can't  afford  to  turn  them  out  of  the 
corps." 

*•  Go  ahead,  I  say,"  replied  Phil ;  "  I  have 


Ijetter  game  on  hands  than  your  confounded 
coi-jjs,  or  your  confounded  popish  M'Lough- 
lins." 

Eaymond,  who  walked,  pari  passu,  along 
with  him,  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time, 
and,  as  he  did,  it  might  be  observed  that  his 
eyes  flashed  actual  tire — sometimes  Avith  an 
appearance  of  terrible  indignation,  and 
sometimes  with  that  of  exultation  and  de- 
Ught. 

Val  now  proceeded  to  execute  his  great 
mission  of  vengeance.  As  he  went  along 
his  heart  literally  beat  with  a  sense  of 
Satanic  triumph  and  delight  ;  his  spirit 
became  exhilarated,  and  aU  his  faculties 
moved  in  a  wild  tumult  of  delirious  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  at  best  but  a  slow  horseman, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  dashed  onward  with 
an  unconscious  speed  that  was  quite  unu- 
sual to  him.  At  leng-th  he  reached  M'Lough- 
lin's,  whither  the  carts  had  been  sent,  imme- 
diately on  his  return  from  Deaker's.  All 
there  seemed  very  quiet  and  orderly ;  the 
usual  ajDpearance  of  business  and  bustle  was 
not  of  course  visible,  for,  thanks  to  his  own 
mahgnant  ingenuity  and  implacable  resent- 
ment, there  were  many  families  in  the 
neighborhood  not  only  tkrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  in  a  state  of  actual  destitu- 
tion. Having  knocked  at  the  hall  door,  it 
was  instantly  opened  by  one  of  his  own 
retainers,  and  without  either  preface  or 
apology  he  entered  the  parlor.  There  was 
none  there  but  M'Loughlin  himself,  Gordon 
Harvey,  the  excellent  fellow  of  whom  we 
have  ah'eady  spoken,  and  whom  ]\I'Loughlin, 
in  consequence  of  his  manly  and  humane 
character,  had  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect — and  Solomon  M'Slime  who  had 
arrived  only  a  few  minutes  before  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  M'Loughlin,  "  what 
have  I  done,  that  I  am  to  thank  you  both 
for  yovu*  kindness  in  honoring  a  iniined  man 
with  this  unusual  visit." 

Val  gave  him  a  long,  fixed,  and  trium- 
phant look, — such  a  look  as  a  savage  gives 
his  worst  enemy,  when  he  gets  him  beneath 
his  knee,  and  brandishes  his  war-knife,  be- 
fore plunging  it  in  his  throat. 

"  Indeed,  my  good  neighbor,"  replied  Sol- 
omon, seeing  that  Val  did  not  speak,  "  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  on  the  part 
of  my  fi-iend  M"Clutchy  here,  who  is  about 
to  exhibit  towards  you  and  your  family  a 
just  specimen  of  Ckristian  retribution.  In 
my  view  of  the  matter,  however,  he  is  merely 
the  instrument ;  for  I  am  one,  Mr.  M'Lough- 
lin, who  believe,  that  in  whatever  we  do  here, 
wo  are  only  working  out  purposes  that  are 
shaped  above." 

"  Wtisd, !  when  we  rob  the  poor,  oppress 
the   distressed,  strive  to  blacken  the  char- 
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acter  of  an  innocent  girl,  or  blast  the  credit 
of  an  industrious  man,  and  bring  him  and 
his  to  ruin  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the 
scoundrel " — he  looked  at  Val  as  he  uttered 
the  last  word — "the  scoimdrel  who  does 
this,  and  ten  times  more  than  this,  is  work- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  God  ?  If  you  do, 
sir,"  he  continued,  "  carry  your  blasphemy 
elsewhere,  for  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not 
utter  it  under  this  roof." 

"  This  roof,"  said  Yal,  "  in  two  hours  hence 
shall  be  no  longer  yours." 

"I  thought  you  pledged  yourself  solemnly 
that  you  would  not  take  any  hasty  steps,  in 
consequence  of  my  emban-assments,"  said 
M'Loughiia  ;  "  but  you  see  that  I  understand 
youi-  character  thoroughly.  You  ai-e  still  the 
same  treacherous  and  cowardly  scoundrel 
that  vou  ever  were,  and  that  you  ever  will 
be."  ' 

"This  roof,"  repHed  Val,  "in  an  hour  or 
two  shall  be  no  longer  youi-s.  You  and 
yours  shall  be  this  night  roofless,  homeless, 
houseless.  This,  Brian  M'Loughhn,  is  the 
day  of  my  vengeance  and  of  vaj  triumph. 
Out  you  go,  sir,  without  consideration,  "with- 
out pity,  without  mercy — aye,  mercy,  for 
now  you  are  at  my  mercy,  and  shall  not  find 
it." 

"But  my  wife  is  ill  of  fever,"  said 
SI'Loughlin,  "  and  surely  you  are  at  all  events 
an  Iidshman,  and  will  not  di'ag  her  fi'om  her 
sick  bed — perhaps  her  bed  of  death  ?  " 

"That  act  of  kindness  to  her  would  be 
kindness  to  you  and  your  family,  ]\Ii\ 
M'Louglilin,  and  for  that  reason  she  shall 
go  out,  if  she  were  to  expire  on  the  moment. 
No  ;  this  is  the  day  of  my  vengeance  and  my 
triumph.  Harvey,"  he  added,  "tell  Jack 
Stuart  to  come  to  me." 

Hai'vey  went  out,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
Stuart  came  in  ;  a  hea'vy-faced,  sullen- looking 
villain,  who  strongly  resembled  Yal  himself 
in  character,  for  he  was  equally  cowai'dly  and 
ferocious.     Yal  met  him  in  the  hall — 

"Stuart,"  said  he,  "I  have  sent  up  three 
or  four  fellows — the  two  Boyds  and  the  two 
Carsons — to  aiTCst  a  fellow  named  Easel — a 
spy,  or  something  of  that  kind — with  orders 
to  lodge  him  in  goal  ;  go  up  and  tell  them 
to  bring  him  here  first.  I  have  my  reasons 
for  it ;  he  has  taken  an  interest  in  this 
M'Loughhn,  and  I  wish  him  to  ^vitness  his 
punishment." 

"  Hadn't  you  betther  put  the  rascal  in  the 
stocks,  or  give  an  ordher  for  it,  till  it's  your 
honor's  convenience  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  desire  them  to  bring  him  here 
immediately — go  now,  and  do  not  lose  a 
moment." 

On  entering  the  parlor  again,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  with  perfect  dehght. 


"Ay,"  said  he,  "this  day,  MTiougmin,  1 
have  long  looked  for  ;  this  day,  this  day,  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  " 

"M'Clutchy,"  said  M'Loughhn,  "I  always 
knew  you  were  a  bad  and  black-hearted  man; 
but  that  you  were  such  a  perfect  devil  I  nevcu 
knew  till  now.  What,  to  drag  out  my  sick 
wife  ! " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  Consider  that  her  removal  now  will  oc- 
casion her  death." 

"  Ha  !  ha  :  ha  !  " 

"  You  will  not  do  it ;  you  could  not  do  it. 
Would  you  kiU  her?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  M'Loughhn,  this  is 
the  day  of  my  vengeance,  and  my  triumph. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"Friend  M'Clutchy,"  said  Solomon,  "per- 
mit me  for  one  moment  to  remonstrate " 

"Permit  the  devil,  su',"  said  Yal,  stamping 
on  the  floor  with  fiu-y  ;  "  remonstrate  !  Don't 
you  know  that  I  have  this  fellow  safely  in  my 
power  ?  " 

"I  do,"  rephed  Solomon,  "and  my  re- 
monstrance would  have  been,  had  you  heard 
me,  simply  and  humbly  to  suggest  that  j-ou 
might  do  the  thing — this  vengeance  that 
you  speak  of — in  an  edifymg  manner — or,  in 
other  words,  in  a  mild  and  Christian  spiiit." 

"  Solomon,  you  are  after  all  but  a  poor 
devil,"  said  Val ;  "  a  poor  pitiful  scoundrel, 
that  can't  understand  what  full,  deep-seated, 
and  lasting  vengeance  means.  You  are  only 
fit  to  sneak,  and  peep,  and  skulk  about  after 
a  sly,  i)rim,  sweet-faced — but  I  am  losing  my 
breath  to  speak  to  you.  Gordon,  is  the  in- 
ventory taken  ?  " 

"It  is,  sir  ;  Montgomeiy  has  it." 

"  That's  well,  here  are  the  carts  then — ay, 
and  here  comes  the  sheriff.  Now  for  busi- 
ness." 

"So,  then,  you  loill  proceed,  Mr. 
M'Clutchy  ?  "  said  M'Loughlin. 

"Proceed,"  he  rephed,  looking  at  him,  as 
it  were,  with  amazement  ;  "  proceed — ha, 
ha,  ha !  " 

"  Truly  that  is  unchristian  mirth,"  ob- 
served Solomon;  "I  must  say  as  much — ■ 
even  although  your  cause  be  a  just  cause, 
and  one  supported  by  the  laws— by  our 
blessed  laws,  that  protect  the  rights  of  the 
tenant  and  landlord  with  equal  justice  and 
impai-tiahty  ;  for  it  is  a  glorious  privilege  to 
Uve  under  a  constitution  that  protects  the 
tenant  from  the  mahgnity  and  oppression  of 
the  landlord  or  his  agents.  It  is  that,"  said 
Solomon  ;  "oh,  it  is  that  precious  thing, 
indeed." 

As  he  spoke  the  words  there  was  a  shght 
upraising  of  the  eyes,  together  with  a  side 
glance  at  M'Clutchy,  which,  though  barely 
perceptible,   contained    as   much   sanctified 
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venom  as  could  well  be  expressed.  He  had 
scai-cely  concluded,  when  the  sheriff,  having 
pulled  up  his  gig,  entered. 

Val,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  thirst 
for  vengeance,  could  not  avoid  feeling  the 
deepest  possible  mortification  since  his  arri- 
val at  M'Loughlin's.  There  was  observable 
in  this  honest  fellow's  bearing  something 
that  vexed  his  oppressor  sorely,  and  which 
consisted  in  a  kind  of  easy,  imperturbable 
serenity,  that  no  threat  could  disturb  or 
ruffle.  Nay,  there  appeared  a  kind  of  lurk- 
ing good-humored  defiance  in  his  eye,  which, 
joined  to  the  irony  of  his  manner,  aggra- 
vated the  resentment  of  M'Clutchy  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

"This  is  an  unpleasant  visit,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham," said  M'Loughlin,  when  that  ofiicial 
entered  ;  "  but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"  It  is  unpleasant  to  both  of  us,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  the  sheriff;  "on  my  part,  of 
course,  you  know  it  is  an  act  of  duty,  and, 
indeed,  a  very  painful  one,  Mr.  M'Lough- 
hn." 

"I  have  experienced  your  civility,  sir,  be- 
fore now,"  returned  M'Loughlin,  "thanks 
to  my  friends,"  and  he  eyed  M'Clutchy  ; 
"and  I  know  you  to  be  incapable  of  an  un- 
gentlemanly  act.  But  you  must  feel  it  a 
distressing  thing  to  be  made,  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty,  the  unwilling  instrument  of 
oppression  on  the  unfortunate." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  and 
the  case  you  speak  of  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, as  I  have  reason  to  know." 

"  Praj',  what  are  those  carts  for,  Mr. 
M'Clutchy?"  asked  M'Loughlin. 

"  To  remove  your  furniture,  sir,  and  all 
your  other  movable  property  off  the  premises. 
I  act  in  this  matter  by  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  Lord  Cumber's  instructions." 

"Dear  me,"  said  M'Loughlin,  coolly, 
"  why,  you  are  very  harsh,  Mi\  M'Clutchy  ; 
you  might  show  a  little  forbearance,  my 
good  neighbor.  Ui^on  what  authority, 
though,  do  you  remove  the  furnitui'e  ?  be- 
cause I  did  believe  that  the  tenant  was  usual- 
ly allowed  fourteen  days  to  pay  up,  before 
the  process  of  an  auction,  and  even  that,  you 
know,  must  take  place  on  the  premises,  and 
not  off  them." 

"  There  has  been  an  affidavit  made,  that 
you  intend  to  remove  suddenly,  that  is,  to 
make  what  is  called  a  moonlight  flitting, 
IVIr.  M'Louglilin,  and  upon  that  affidavit  I 
proceed.  As  I  said,  I  have  the  law  with  me, 
my  good  neighbor." 

"  Pray  where  did  you  pick  up  the  honest 
man  who  was  able  to  swear  to  my  intentions  ? 
he  surely  must  be  a  clever  fellow  that  can 
make  affidavit  as  to  another  man's  thoughts 
—eh,  Mr.  M'Clutchy?" 


Val's  glances  at  the  man,  from  time  to 
time,  were  baleful ;  but,  with  his  usual  tact 
and  plausibility,  he  restrained  his  temper 
before  the  sheriff,  lest  that  gentleman  might 
imagine  that  he  had  acted  from  any  other 
principle  than  a  sense  of  duty. 

Harvey,  who  heard  M'Clutchy's  determi- 
nation with  deep  regret,  now  happening  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  observed  a  group  of 
persons  approaching — one  of  the  said  group 
hard  and  fast  in  the  grip  of  two  of  Val's  con- 
stables ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
quite  evident,  that  despite  the  ignominy  of 
the  arrest,  mirth  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing among  them,  excepting  onl}-^  the  con- 
stables. On  approaching  the  house,  they 
were  soon  known,  and  Val,  to  his  manifest 
delight,  recognized  Mr.  Easel  as  a  pristmer, 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  Hickman  and  Hai't- 
ley,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  enjoy  Easel's 
position  between  the  two  constables,  as  a 
very  excellent  subject  for  mirth. 

"Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  said  M'Loughlin, 
"  whether  is  it  you  or  I  that  is  about  to  hold 
a  little  levee  in  my  humble  parlor  to-day? 
But  I  suppose  I  need  not  ask.  Consider 
yourself  at  home  here,  my  good  neighbor — 
you  are  now  up,  and  I  am  down  ;  so  we 
must  only  allow  you  to  have  your  wa}'." 

Just  then  the  parlor  door  once  more 
opened,  and  the  party  already  alluded  to 
entered.  Very  distant  and  very  polite  were 
the  salutations  that  passed  from  M'Clutchy 
to  the  party  in  question,  which  the  party  in 
question  received,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
degree  of  good  humor  and  cordiality  that 
surprised  and  astounded  our  Agent.  Val,  to 
tell  the  truth,  felt  rather  queer  ;  for,  on  com- 
paring M'Loughlin's  nonchalance  with  the 
significant  good  humor  of  the  new  comers, 
he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  feel  that  there  was 
a  bit  of  mystery  somewhere,  but  in  what 
quarter  he  coiild  not  possibly  guess." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  falling  back  upon 
his  humanity,  "  the  duties  of  an  Agent  are 
often  painful,  but  still  they  must  be  dis- 
charged. Lord  Cumber,  I  must  confess,  has 
not  been  well  advised,  to  force  me  to  these 
proceedings.  Mr.  M'LoughUn,  I  acknowl- 
edge I  lost  temper  a  while  ago — but  the 
fact  really  is,  that  I  proceed  in  this  matter 
with  gi-eat  reluctance,  notwithstanding  what 
I  said.  Here,  however,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Easel,   "  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color." 

On  speaking,  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  pulling  out  the  Hue  and  Cry  of 
a  certain  date,  read  a  description,  and,  as  lie 
advanced,  he  turned  his  eyes  with  singular 
sagacity  and  satisfaction  upon  the  person 
and  features  of  poor  Easel. 

"  Browbeater  was  right,"  said  he  ;  "  you 
are  here  at  full  length  in  the  Hue  and  Cry^ 
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— middle  size — of  rather  plausible  carriage — 
brown  hair — hazel  eyes — and  a  very  knowing 
look — the  upper  lip  a  good  deal  curled  ; 
wliich  I  see  is  the  case  ;  known  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  more  money  that  ought  to  be- 
long to  a  person  in  your  condition — and 
lastly,  before  you  came  here  you  were  hawk- 
ing high  treason  in  the  King's  County,  in 
the  character  of  a  ballad-singer  and  vaga- 
bond. You  have  expended  sums  of  money 
among  the  poor  of  this  neighborhod,  with 
no  good  intention  towards  the  government  ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  Whiteboyism 
has  increased  rapidly  since  you  came 
amongst  us." 

"  But  on  what  authority  do  you  arrest  me 
now  ?  " 

"I  might  aiTestyou  at  any  time  on  suspi- 
cion ;  but  here  are  affidavits,  in  which  it  is 
sworn  that  you  are  beheved  to  be  a  popish 
spy  and  treasonable  agent ;  and  besides  I 
have  instructions  from  the  Castle  to  take 
you." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  asked  Easel, — 
"lama  stranger,  and  known  here  by  no- 
body. This,  certainly,  is  not  a  very  Iiish 
reception,  I  must  say,  nor  is  it  veiy  credit- 
able to  the  hospitality  of  the  country.  You 
were  civil  enough  to  me  when  you  expected 
me  to  become  an  Orangeman." 

"Ah,"  rei^lied  Val,  "that's  a  proof  of  your 
ability  ;  you  overreached  me  then,  which  is 
what  few  could  have  done.  No — none  but  a 
master-hand  hke  you  could  do  it.  Mr. 
M'Loughliu,"  he  proceeded,  "  would  you 
allow  me  a  separate  room  for  a  few  minutes? 
I  am  anxious  to  put  some  questions  to  this 
mischievous  vagabond,  privately.'' 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  rephed  the  other  ; 
"  go  into  the  dming-room." 

"Now,  you  scoundrel,"  said  Val,  "that 
you  may  labor  under  no  mistake,  I  think  it 
fair  to  tell  you  that  Browbeater  and  I  know 
everything  about  you,  and  all  the  Protean 
shapes  you  have  gone  thi-ough  for  the  last 
thi-ee  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Now  listen  to  me,  you  d d  impostor  ;  lis- 
ten to  me,  I  say — 3'ou  have  it  in  your  power 
to  become  a  useful  man  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment. They  have  revived  the  Spy  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  your  ac- 
quaintance with  the  designs  and  proceedings 
of  Whiteboyism,  and  of  Popery  in  general, 
that  you  can  afford  very  important  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  if  you  can,  your  bread 
is  baked  for  life.  You  know  not  the  large, 
the  incredible  large  staff  of  Spies  that  we 
have  at  work,  and  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  if  you  make  the  proper  disclosures  ^0  me 
I  shall  recommend  you  in  the  strongest  temis 
to  Browbeater,  wh^  'Vill  have  you  'placed  high 
upon   the   list  Ci<      firmers — a  respectable 


class  of  men,  let  me  tell  you,  and  extremely 
useful— so  that  you  will  be  well  and  liberally 
paid  for  your  treachery,  I  mean  that  treach- 
ery which  has  amor  patriw  to  justify  it.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  control  your  genius  in 
any  way  ;  you  can  take  to  ballad-singing 
again,  if  you  like,  or  any  other  patriotic  line 
of  serving  the  government  which  you  choose. 
Having  premised  me  this  much,  allow  me 
now  to  ask  you  your  real  name." 

"  For  the  present  I  must  decline  answer- 
ing that  question." 

"  Very  proper — I  see  you  know  your  bus- 
iness :  and  it  is  not  my  wish  that  you  should 
say  anything  to  criminate  yourself — certainly 
not.  But  in  the  meantime,  that  you  may 
see  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  dark,  I  tell  you  that 
your  name  is  Larry  O'Trap,  a  decent  jour- 
neyman carpenter  by  trade,  but  as  much  a 
painter  as  I  am  a  parson." 

"  I  won't  submit  to  a  private  examination," 
replied  Easel ;  "  examine  me  publicly — that 
is,  before  the  gentlemen  in  the  next  room, 
and  I  will  answer  you  to  better  purpose,  per- 
haps ;  but  I  hate  this  hole  and  corner  work." 

"  You  will  give  no  information,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  say  that — it  is  probable  I 
may." 

"  Think  of  it,  then,"  said  Val,  "  and  let  me 
tell  you,  there  is  little  time  to  be  lost.  I 
shall  speak  to  you  once  again  before  I  com- 
mit you — that  is,  after  I  shall  have  pvniished 
this  villain  M'Loughlin,  whom  I  hate  as  I 
hate  hell ;  and  mark  me,  you  scoundrel,  and 
reflect  on  this, — I  am  a  man  who  never  yet 
forgave  an  injuiy  ;  therefore  don't  make  me 
your  enemy.  This  M'Loughlin  insulted  me 
some  yeai's  ago  in  Castle  Cumber,  saxX  it  is 
that  insult  that  I  am  this  day  revenging  upon 
his  head — so  tliink  of  my  words." 

"  I  shall  think  of  them  ;  I  shall  never  for- 
get them." 

"  Keep  this  fellow  in  close  custody,"  said 
Val  to  the  constables,  as  they  re-entered  the 
parlor — "  until  the  business  of  the  day  is 
over.  Mr.  Sheriff,  it  is  time  now  that  you 
should  do  your  duty." 

"I  countermand  that  order,"  paid  Easel, 

"You  see,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  said  the  sher- 
iff, smiling,  "  that  here  is  a  countermand." 

"  Here  is  your  rent  in  full,  ]\li-.  M'Clutchy," 
said  M'Loughhn,  "and  lest  notes  might  not 
prove  satisf actor}',  as  they  never  do  to  you, 
there  it  is  in  gold.     You  will  find  it  right." 

"  Well,  really  I  am  glad  of  this,"  said  Val, 
"it  would  have  been  painful  to  me  to  have 
gone  to  extremities.  Still  there  is  the  Eject- 
ment to  take  place,  as  the  leases  have  expired  : 
but  that,  my  good  neighbor,  will  be  merely 
a  form.  Of  course  you  will  be  permitted  to 
go  in  again  as  caretakers  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  must  get  the  furniture  out,  and  re- 
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ceive  possession  in  the  proper  way.  I  was  i 
angiy,  Mr.  M'Louglilin,  a  while  ago,  as  I  said, 
and  spoke  hastily — for  indeed  I  am  rather 
warm  when  promoting  Lord  Cumber's  inter- 
ests ;  God  forgive  him  in  the  meantime,  for 
the  disagreeable  duties  he  too  frequently  puts 
to  me — duties  for  which  /  am  certain  to  in- 
cur the  censure." 

"  I  countermand  the  order,"  repeated  Eas- 
el, with  a  sLngxilar  smile  on  his  face  ;  "  and  I 
desire  you,  IVIr.  M'Loughhn,  to  withhold  your 
rent." 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  Val,  looking  at  him. 

"Yes,  /,"  he  replied,  walking  over,  and 
looking  him  sternly  in  the  face. 

"If  it  were  worth  while  to  ask  your  name, 
I  would — but  I  believe  I  know  it  already." 

"Perhaps  not." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not ;  and.  pray  what  may 
it  be?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  Hartley. 
*'  This  gentleman  is — " 

"Larry  O'Trap,  a  Spy  and  Whiteboy 
Agent,"  said  Val,  looking  into  the  Hue  and 
Qity,  and  again  sui-veying  Easel.  "  He  is  im- 
posing on  you,  Mr.  Hartley." 

"  This  gentleman,  sir,"  proceeded  Hartley, 
"  is  the  Honorable  Eichard  Topertoe,  broth- 
er to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Cumber — ■" 

"  And  who  has  the  honor  to  present  you 
with  this  communication  fi'om  that  noble- 
man," said  Ml-.  Topertoe,  "which  contains 
your  Dismissal  fx-om  his  Agency  ;  and  this  to 
you,  IVL.'.  M'Slime,  which  also  contains  your 
Dismissal  as  his  Law  Agent.  The  authority 
of  each  of  you  from  this  moment  ceases  ; 
and  yours,  my  sterling,  excellent,  and  hon- 
orable fi'iend,  from  this  moment  recommen- 
ces," said  he,  turning  to  Mr.  Hickman. 
"  This  letter  contains  your  re-appointment 
to  the  situation  which  you  so  honorably 
scorned  to  hold,  when  you  found  it  neces- 
sary, as  his  Agent,  to  oppress  the  people. 
Will  you  be  good  enough,  Mr.  M'Loughlin, 
to  call  in  Mr.  Harman  and  those  other  peo- 
ple? You  shall  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  sii-," 
he  proceeded,  "  as  to  the  extent  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  yovir  dishonesty,  treachery,  and  per- 
secution." 

"Truly,  my  friend  M'Clutchy,  it  is  our 
duty  now  to  act  a  Christian  part  here.  This 
dispensation  may  be  ultimately  for  our  good, 
if  we  receive  it  in  a  proper  spirit.  May  He 
grant  it !  " 

M'Clutchy's  face  became  the  color  of  lead 
on  peinising  his  dismissal,  which  was  brief, 
stern,  and  peremptory — or  as  the  phrase 
goes — short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  It  was 
■written  by  Lord  Cumber's  own  hand,  and  to 
give  it  all  due  authenticity,  had  his  seal  for- 
mally attached  at  the  bottom. 

Harman    now   entered,    accompanied    by 


Darby,  Poll  DooHn,  and  a  number  of  those 
persons  among  the  tenantry,  whom  INFClut- 
chy  had  robbed  and  per.secuted.  On  look- 
ing at  them,  after  having  twice  perused  the 
letter  of  dismissal,  his  hands  and  knees 
trembled  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall,  and  on 
attempting  to  fold  the  letter,  it  was  visible 
to  all  that  he  could  scarcely  accomplish  it. 

"  Now,"  proceeded  Mr.  Topertoe,  "  I  may 
as  well  inform  you  that  I  have  made  myself 
thoroughly  and  most  intimately  acquainted 
Avith  your  conduct  in  aU  its  revolting  phases  ; 
I  have  read  and  transmitted  to  my  brother 
two  letters  which  passed  between  you  and 
this  pious  gentleman,  IVIr.  M'Slime,  here, 
upon  the  subject  of  Messrs.  M'Loughlin  and 
Harman's  property — than  which,  nothing 
more  flagitious  could — in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  performance  of  anj'  public 
duty — enter  the  heart  of  man.  Just  Heaven  ! 
a  poor  creature,  perhaps  prompted  by  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  will  steal  some  paltry 
matter,  not  worth  half  a  crown — perhaps  a 
pocket-handkerchief  —  and  forthwith  out 
comes  justice,  oh,  not  Justice,  but  Law  in 
her  stead,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  scales 
most  iniquitously  balanced  ;  and,  lo !  the 
unfortunate  wretch  is  immediately  dragged 
to  a  prison,  and  transported  for  hfe  to  a 
penal  colony  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  rapa- 
cious villains  like  you,  will  plunder  by  whole- 
sale— will  -svi-ing  the  hearts  of  the  jDoor,  first 
by  your  tyranny,  and  afterwards  rob  them 
in  their  very  destitution.  The  unhapjjy, 
struggling  widow,  without  a  husband  to  de- 
fend her,  you  would  oppress,  because  she  is 
helpless,  and  your  scoundi-el  son  Avould  cor- 
rupt her,  were  she  not  Adrtuous.  You  would 
intoxicate  an  aged  man  that  he  might,  in  the 
unguarded  moments  of  inebriety,  surrender 
a  valuable  lease  into  your  keeping.  You 
would  not  receive  youi-  rents,  except  in  gold, 
for  which  you  made  the  wretched  peoj^le  pay 
a  ruinous,  murderous  premium,  by  selling  it 
out  to  them  from  day  to  day.  You — in  fact 
I  have  now  neither  time  nor  patience  to  enu- 
merate }ioiu'  monstrous  corruptions  and  rob- 
beries, although  /  knoio  them  all,  as  3'ou  shall 
find  ere  long.  There  is  one  act,  however,  so 
refined  in  diabolical  depravity,  so  deeply 
marked  b;^  a  spirit  of  cowardice,  revenge, 
and  cruelty,  that  I  might  almost  question 
whether,  in  the  lowest  dejDths  of  hell  itself, 
anything  so  damnably  black  and  satanic 
could  originate — I  allude  to  the  plan  which 
you  conceived  and  got  executed  by  your 
heartless,  cowardly  son,  aided  by  that  old 
woman  who  stands  there  in  your  presence, 
for  mining  the  stainless  reputation  of  Mr. 
M'Loughhn's  only  daughter." 

"I  can  prove  that,"  said  PoU,  "  and  here 
I  am  ready  and  wilhng  to  do  so." 
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"In  this,  however,  thank  God,  you  have 
failed,"   he   continued,    "yes,    in   this,    and 
every  other  act  of  your  villainy  you  have 
been  detected,  and   shaU   be   exposed   and 
punished  before  the  proper  tribunal.     It  is 
you,  sir,  and  such  scoui-ges  of  the  poor  and 
industrious  classes  as  you,  who  goad  the  un- 
happy, the  destitute,  and  despairing  people 
into    crimes    that    are   disgraceful    to    the 
countiy ;  it  is  you,  and  such  as  you,  who 
force  them,  maddened  by  your  cruelty  and 
oppression,  to  faU  back  upon  revenge,  when 
they  cannot  find  redress  or  justice  in  the 
laws   of  the    land.     Unhappily    the    whole 
kingdom  is  studded  too  thickly  with  such 
men,  and  until  property  in  this  unfortunate 
countiy  is  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant— until  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  him  who  farms  and  culti- 
vates the  soil,  are  as  weU.  protected  and  se- 
cured by  law  as  are  those  of  the  other  paiiy, 
so  long  will  there  be  bloodshed  and  crime. 
The   murderer    is    justly   abhorred,   appre- 
hended, and  punished  as  he  ought  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  to  be  :  but  is  there  no 
law  to  reach  imprincij^led  wretches  like  you, 
whose  gi'inding  rapacity,  dishonesty,  and  in- 
humanity, furnish  him  with  the  motives  and 
incentives  to  the  crime  he  commits  ?     As  for 
you,  gentlemen,  and  honest  men  as  you  ai'e," 
he  proceeded,  addressing   M'Loughhn   and 
Harman,   "  you  remain,  of  course,  in  yoiu' 
fai'ms  ;  you  shall  have  reasonable  and   fair 
leases,  and,  what  is  more,  your  credit  shall 
be   re-established   on   as   firm  a  footing  as 
ever.     You  shall  be  enabled  to  resume  your 
business  on  an  ample  scale,  and  that  as  sure 
as  I  am  master  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     And  now,   O'Drive,   a  word  with 
you  :• — I  have  fully  discovered  your  treachery 
to  both  M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime  ;  you  were  a 
wiUing  agent  in  cari-^dng  out  their  hard  and 
heartless  excesses.     You  were,   in  tinith,  a 
thorough  bailiff,  without  conscience,,  feehug, 
or  remorse.     In  no  instance  have  you  ever 
been  known  to  plead  for,  or  take  the  part  of 
a  poor  man  ;  so  far  fi'om  that,  I  find  that 
you  have  invited  and  solicited  their  confi- 
dence, only — in  case   they  did   not   satisfy 
yoiu-  petty  extortions — that  j'ou  might  betray 
them   to   your  relentless   emj^loyer,  whilst, 
under  all  possible  circumstances  you  fleeced 
them  by  tlireats,  and  acted  the  vampire  on  a 
small  scale.     You  are  no  longer  a  bailiff  on 
this  estate,  and  I  have  the  fiu'ther  satisfaction 
to  assure  you,  that  in  consequence  of  a  pri- 
vate interview  I  had  with  the  new  bishop, 
the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Lucre,  concerning  your 
appointment  to  the  situation  of  under  goaler 
of  Castle  Cumber,  I  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it  cancelled  ;  so  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  cariy  your  low  knavery  to  the  best  market 


you  can  get  for  it.  In  all  this,  I  am  author- 
ized by  my  brother,  who,  I  trust,  ^y\\\  soon 
see  the  erroneous  notions  which  he  entertains 
upon  the  subject  of  property,  and  his  duties 
as  Landlord.  You,  my  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Hickman— my  friend,  I  say  with  pride,  and 
the  fi-iend  of  the  poor  with  still  greater 
pride— you  will  have  the  goodness  to  receive 
from  Mr.  M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime  all  books 
and  documents  pertaining  to  the  estate,  that 
are  in  their  possession." 

"  Well,  be  my  sowl,"  said  Darby,  who  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  followed 
these  observations  ;  "  if  you  were  Lord  Cum- 
ber himself,  instead  of  his  brother,  I'd  call 
that  same  tratement  of  me  as  purty  a  piece 
of  ingratitude  as  ever  came  acrass  me  ; — me 
that  gave  you  most  of  the  information — that 
sould  them  both,  I  may  say — an'  the  letthers 
too  that  convicted  them,  are  they  forgotten  ?  " 

"There  is  your  fi-iend  and  kindred  spirit, 
Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  replied  Mr.  Topertoe,  "who, 
only  that  he  never  forgives  an  injury,  might 
get  you  a  secret  appointment  among  the 
Castle  SjDies  and  Informers,  with  whom,  or 
rather  it  would  appear,  with  the  gentleman 
who  drills  them,  he  has  considerable  influ- 
ence. It  is  for  such  a  respectable  corps  that 
your  talents  are  best  adapted." 

"Of  a  truth,"  said  Solomon,  "tliis  is  a 
turning  of  the  tables,  to  use  a  somewhat 
vulgar  adage.  As  for  me,  I  know  it  is  good 
to  be  pui'ified  in  the  furnace,  and  scourged 
with  many  stripes,  as  it  is  a  fi-esh  proof  that 
I  am  cared  for." 

Up  until  this  moment  M'Clutchy  had  not 
uttered  a  single  syllable,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
he  trembled  very  much,  his  temples  throbbed, 
and  his  brow  fell.  The  squint  in  his  left 
eye  became  deeper  and  more  guilt-like.  The 
revulsion  of  feehng,  coming  upon  him  so 
unexpectedly  as  it  did,  was  dreadful,  and  the 
tumult  within  him  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  describe. 

He  merely  said,  and  this  with  parched  lips 
and  slow  enunciation — 

"Very  Avell,  Mr.  Topertoe;  your  wishes 
touching  the  giving  ujd  of  all  documents 
connected  with  the  jDroperty  shall  be  duly 
complied  with,  as  far  as  /  am  concerned. 
That  is  all  I  choose  to  say  just  now." 

"And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Solomon,  "I  can  say  that  mine  also  shall  be 
rendered  up  with  rejoicing — -with  rejoicing 
that  I  have  no  further  intercourse  with  a 
profligate  and  most  unchristian  landlord.  I 
feel  that  in  this  thing  I  have  cause  to  be 
rather  thankful  than  otherwise." 

"Now,  M'Clutchy,"  said  M'Loughlin,  "I 
could  overlook  all  your  dishonesty  and 
treacherous  misrepresentation  of  me  to  Lord 
Cumber — ^your  attempt  to  oust  us  out  of  our 
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farms,  and  to  put  your  son  and  M'Slime  in 
oiu"  places — your  suppressing  the  fact,  be- 
sides that  we  offered  a  thousand  pounds 
apiece  for  a  renewal — your  whispering  away 
our  commercial  reputation,  and  thereby 
bringing  us  in  the  end  to  ruin — all  that,  I 
say,  I  could  overlook  and  forgive  ;  but  for 
your  fovd  and  cowardly  attempt  to  destroy 
the  fair  fame  of  our  spotless  child — for  that, 
sii*,  in  which,  thank  heaven,  you  failed,  I  now 
say,  I  trust,  with  honest  pride,  and  tell  you 
face  to  face — if  you  had  only  tlie  manliness 
to  look  in  mine — that  I  feel  this  to  be  the 
hour  of  my  triumph — but  not  of  my  venge- 
ance, for  I  trust  I  am  a  Christian  man." 

"  As  for  me,  M'Clutchy,"  said  Harman, 
"  really,  on  looking  over  j'our  whole  conduct 
— into  which  there  comes  not  one  single  vir- 
tue belonging  to  our  better  nature — I  am  so 
filled  with  indignation,  and  a  perception  of 
the  baseness  and  blackness  of  your  heart  and 
character,  your  revenge,  your  perfidy,  and 
above  all,  your  cowardice,  that  I  can  feel 
nothing  for  you  but  a  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence that  really  sicken  me  when  I  think  of 
you."  ^ 

"  What  could  you  expect,"  observed  Poll 
Doolin,  "  from  the  son  of  Kate  Clank  and 
villainous  ould  Deaker  ?  " 

M'Clutchy  never  raised  his  eye,  but  taking 
up  his  hat,  he  and  Solomon,  followed  soon 
after  by  Dai'by,  took  their  departure  in 
silence  ;  Solomon  occasionally  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  throwing  up  his  eyes,  like  a 
persecuted  man. 

"  There  is  now  no  further  use  for  preserv- 
ing my  incognito,"  observed  Mr.  Topertoe, 
*'  and  as  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,  have  had  your 
journey  for  nothing,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  join  these  gentlemen  at  the  Castle 
Cumber  Arms  to  dinner,  where  we  can  have 
an  opportunity  of  talking  these  and  other 
matters  over  more  at  our  leisure." 

"  Do  not  expect  me,  sir,"  said  Hartley, 
who  felt  that  the  delicacy  of  his  position  with 
regard  to  Lord  Cumber,  rendered  it  alto- 
gether impossible  that  he  could  be  the  guest 
of  a  man  with  whose  brother  he  was  likely 
soon  to  fight  a  duel. 

"  Well,"  replied  Topertoe,  "  if  you  cannot 
come  I  shall  regret  it." 

"It  is  really  out  of  my  power,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Hartley,  as  he  bade  him  fare- 
■jvell. 

The  sheriff  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and 
after  shaking  hands  with,  and  congratulating 
Messrs.  M'Loughlin  and  Harman,  also  took 
his  leave.  He  had  scarcely  gone,  when  a 
magnificent  carriage  and  four  dashed  up  to 
the  door,  in  which  Topertoe,  accompanied 
by  Hickman,  took  his  seat,  and  again  drove 
off  towards  Castle  Cumber,  where  the  said 


carriage  only  had  arrived  that  morning  from 
the  metropolis. 

Darby  was  certainly  confounded  by  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  respecting  the  loss 
of  the  Gaolership,  which  was  conveyed  to 
him  in  such  an  unpleasant  manner  by  Mr. 
Topertoe.  He  knew  his  own  powers  of 
wheedling,  however,  too  well,  to  despair  of 
being  able,  could  he  see  Lucre,  to  replace 
himself  as  firmly  as  ever  in  his  good  opinion. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  wended  his 
way  to  the  Glebe  House,  where  he  under- 
stood the  newly  made  bishop  yet  was,  having 
made  arrangements  to  proceed  the  next 
morning  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  be  conse- 
crated. There  was,  therefoi'e,  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  effect  an 
interview  if  he  could.  On  arriving,  the  ser- 
vant, who  was  ignorant  of  the  change  against 
him  which  had  been  produced  in  his  master's 
sentiments,  instantly  admitted  him  ;  and  the 
bishop,  who  had  expected  a  present  of  game 
from  his  neighbor,  Lord  Mountmortgage, 
desired  him  to  be  admitted — the  sei-vant 
having  only  intimated  that  "  the  man  was 
come." 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  the  Prelate  in  a  loud 
and  angrj'  voice  ;  "  how  did  you  get  in,  su-?" 

"  Plaise  your  Lordship,"  replied  Darby, 
"  I  came  in  by  the  door,  of  course — an'  that, 
your  Lordship,  is  generally  the  right  way  ; 
for  as  holy  Scripture  says,"  he  proceeded, 
anxious  to  let  his  Lordship  see  how  deeply 
he  was  imbued  with  Scrij^tural  truth — "as 
holy  Scripture  says,  'Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  entereth  not  by  the  door 
into  the  sheep-fold,  but  chmbeth  up  some 
other  way,  tlie  same  is  a  thief  and  a  i-obber,* 
Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  never  knewn  the  consola- 
tion that's  in  Scripture  an  til  lately,  glory  be 
to  God !  " 

The  bishop  looked  at  him  with  an  angry 
and  scrutinizing  eye  ;  for  Darby's  deport- 
ment, to  say  truth,  puzzled  him  very  much. 
Whether  his  conduct  proceeded  from  au- 
dacity, or  shear  simplicity,  he  felt  unable  to 
determine,  from  anything  that  he  could  see 
in  Darby's  imperturbable  features. 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me  now?" 
asked  the  prelate. 

"Wliy,  your  Lordship,"  replied  Darby, 
"  I've  made  out  a  couple  of  proserlytes,  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  our  blessed  Establish- 
ment, as  soon  as  they're  convarted.  One  of 
them,  my  Lord,  is  called  Barney  Butther, 
an'  the  other  Tom  Wliiskey,  in  regard  of — " 

"  Go  about  your  business,  sir,"  replied  the 
prelate,  reddening  with  indignation;  "be- 
gone." 

"  I  wiU,  my  Lord  ;  only,  my  Lord,  just 
before  I  go — about  the  Undher  Gaoler- 
ship  ?  " 
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"Your  appointment  to  it  is  cancelled," 
replied  the  other,  "  for  many  reasons  ;  you 
avoided  prosecuting  that  wild  priest." 

"But  sure  I  said,  my  Lord,  that  when  I'd 
get  into  my  situation — " 

'•  Your  appointment  to  it  is  cancelled,  I 
repeat ;  the  fact  is,  O'Drive,  I  have  too  much 
regard  for  j^our  morals  and  the  advances  you 
have  recently  made  in  scrijjtural  knowledge 
to  place  you  in  such  a  situation.  It  is  only 
some  hardened  sinner,  some  irreclaimable 
knave,  and  not  an  honest  man  like  you,  that 
oufrht  to  be  appointed  to  such  an  office  ;  the 
nature  of  its  duties  would  only  draw  you  in- 
to bad  habits  and.  corrupt  your  principles. 
The  fact  is,  your  very  virtues  and  good 
qualities  prevent  you  from  getting  it — for 
get  it,  you  assuredly  ^hall  not." 

"Is  that  your  last  detarmination,  my 
Lord?" 

"  My  last  respecting  that  matter,"  replied 
the  prelate. 

"Then,  upon  my  conscience,"  returned 
Darby,  "according  to  that  rule,  hell  resave 
the  ha'porth  of  the  kind  there  was  to  prevent 
you  from  bein'  a  bishop.  I  hear  you're  goin' 
up  to  Dublin  to  be  consecrated,  and  be  me 
sowl,  you  want  it  ;  but  I'd  take  my  book 
oath  that  all  the  grace  in  your  church  won't 
be  able  to  consecrate  you  into  tlu'ue  rehgion. 
The  back  o'  my  hand  to  you,  I  say ;  for  I 
hate  everything  that  is  ungrateful." 

It  often  happens  that  a  petty  insult,  com- 
ing from  an  unexpected  source,  excites  our 
indignation  more  than  an  offence  from  a 
higher  quarter.  The  new  made  prelate 
actually  got  black  in  the  face,  and  giddy  in 
the  head,  with  the  furious  fit  of  j)assion 
which  seized  him  on  hearing  this  language 
fi'om  Darby. 

In  the  meantime,  we  leave  him  to  cool  as 
best  he  can,  and  follow  Darby  to  Castle 
Cumber,  where  he  thought  it  probable  he 
might  meet  Father  M'Cabe  ;  nor  was  he 
mistaken.  He  found  that  very  zealous 
gentleman  superintending  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  on  a  site  given  to  Father  Roche 
by  i\Ii-  Hartley.  The  priest,  who  knew  that 
the  other  had  recently  avoided  him,  felt  con- 
siderably sui-prised  r.t  seeing  the  bailiff  ap- 
proach him  of  Lis  own  free  will. 

"Well,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  con- 
tained equal  parts  of  irony  and  anger,  "  what 
do  you  want  with  me,  Mr.  Protestant  ?  Ah, 
what  a  blessed  Protestant  you  are  !  and  what 
a  hawl  they  made  when  they  caught  you  ! 
What  do  you  want,  you  shuffling  scoun- 
drel?" 

"  Troth,  the  grace  o'  God,  I  fear,"  re- 
pUed  Dai'by,  humbly. 

"And  what  brings  you  to  me  then?  I 
mean,  sirra,  what's  your  business  now  ?  " 


"Why,  sir,  devil  a  one  o'  me  but'scome 
back  to  the  ould  creed.  Troth,  your  Rev- 
erence, the  impressions  you  made  on  me 
the  day  we  had  the  great  argument,  was 
wondherful.  Be  my  sowl,  it's  yourself  that 
can  send  home  the  whi— word,  your  Rev- 
erence, in  a  way  that  it  won't  auli/  be  for- 
gotten. How-an-iver,  sure  hell  resave  the 
one  o'  me,  but  threivn  back  his  dirty  religion 
to  Lucre — an'  left  him  an'  it— although  he 
offered,  if  I'd  remain  wid  them,  to  put 
Johnny  Short  out,  and  make  me  full  gaoler. 
'  My  Lord,'  says  I,  '  thruth's  best.  I've  heard 
both  sides  o'  the  argument  from  you  and 
Father  M'Cabe  ;  an'  be  me  sowl,  if  you  were 
a  bishop  ten  times  over,  you  couldn't  hould  a 
candle  to  him  at  arguin'  Scripture  ;  neither 
are  you  the  mild  and  forgiving  Christian  that 
he  is.  Sure  I  know  yom-  church  well,'  sa^-s  I 
up  to  him.  '  It's  a  f;U  chm-ch,  no  doiibt ; 
an'  I'll  tell  you  what's  in  it.' " 

" '  What's  that,  you  backshdin'  vaga- 
bone  ?  '  "  says  he. 

"  '  Why,  then,  plenty  of  mait,'  says  I,  '  but 
no  salvation ; '  an'  salvation  to  me,  your 
Reverence,  but  he  got  black  over  the  whole 
face  and  chullers  vnd  rank  passion.  But 
sure — would  your  Reverence  come  a  little 
more  this  way  ;  I  think  the  men's  listenin' 
to  us — but  sure,"  continued  Darby,  in  a  low, 
wheedling,  confidential,  and  fi'iendly  voice, 
"  sure,  sir,  he  wanted  me  to  prosecute  you 
for  the  religious  instruction — for  trath  it 
was  nothing  else,  glory  be  to  God — that  you 
gave  me  the  day  of  the  argument ;  an' — now 
listen,  your  Reverence — he  ofiered  me  a 
bribe  if  I'd  do  it." 

"A\Tiatbx-ibe!" 

""WTiy,  sii*,  he  put  his  hand  tmder  his 
apron — sure  he  has  a  blick  silk  apron  on  him 
now,  jist  for  all  the  world  like  a  big  man 
cook,  dressed  out  in  murnin' — he  put  his 
hand  undher  his  apron,  and  md  a  hitch  got 
it  into  his  bi'eeches  pocket — '  here's  a  fifty 
pound  note  for  you,'  says  he,  *if  you'll  prose- 
cute that  wild  priest — there's  no  end  to  his 
larnin,' saj-s  he,  'and  I  want  to  punish  him 
for  it ;  so.  Darby,  here's  a  fifty  pound  note, 
an'  it'U  be  youi's  when  the  prosecution's 
over ;  and  I'll  bear  all  the  expenses  be- 
sides.' " 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  that?"  asked 
the  priest. 

"  Troth,"  replied  Darby,  "I  jist  bid  him 
considher  his  fifty  pound  note  as  waste  paper 
— an'  that  was  my  answei*." 

"  And  there's  mine,  you  Ijing,  h}-pocriti- 
cal  scoundrel,"  said  the  priest,  laying  his 
whip  across  the  worthy  bailiffs  shoulders  ; 
"  you  have  been  for  thirty  years  in  the 
parish,  and  no  human  being  ever  knew  you  to 
go  to  your  duty — you  have  been  a  scourge 
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on  the  poor — you  have  maligned  and  be- 
trayed those  who  placed  confidence  in  you 
— and  the  tiiith  is,  not  a  word  ever  comes 
out  of  your  lips  can  be  believed  or  trusted  ; 
when  you  have  the  marks  of  repentance 
and  truth  about  you,  I  may  listen  to  you, 
but  not  until  then — begone  !  " 

"Is  that  yoiu'  last  detarmination ? "  said 
Darby. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  my 
last,  and  I'll  stick  to  it  till  I  see  you  a  difier- 
ent  scouudi-el  from  what  you  are." 

"Ay,"  replied  Darby;  "then,  upon  my 
sowl,  you're  all  of  a  kidney — all  jack  fellow 
like — an'  divil  rasave  the  dacent  creed  among 
you,  barrin'  the  Quakers,  and  may  heaven 
have  a  hand  in  me,  but  I  think  I  was  born 
to  be  a  Quaker,  or,  any  way,  a  Methodist.  I 
wish  to  God  I  understood  praichin' — at 
aitin'  the  bacon  and  fowl  I  am  as  good  a 
Methodist  as  any  of  them — but,  be  me  sowl, 
as  I  don't  understand  praichin',  I'll  stick  to 
the  Quakers,  for  when  a  man  praiches  there, 
aU  he  has  to  do  is  to  say  nothing."  Having 
uttered  these  sentiments  in  a  kind  of  solilo- 
quy. Darby,  after  having  given  the  priest  a 
very  significant  look,  took  his  departure. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "if  the  Quak- 
ers, bad  luck  to  them,  won't  take  me,  I  know 
what  I'll  do — upon  my  conscience,  I'll  set  up 
a  new  religion  for  myself,  and  siire  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  bring  out  a  new  religion 
myself,  as  many  that  done  so.  Who  knows 
but  I  may  have  a  congregation  of  my  own 
yet,  and  troth  it  may  aisily  be  as  respectable 
as  some  o'  them.*  But  sux-e  I  can't  be  at  a 
loss,  for,  plaise  God,  if  all  fails,  I  can  go  to 
Oxford,  where  I'm  tould  there's  a  mauifac- 
tory  of  new  religions — the  Lord  be  praised 
for  it !  " 

On  returning  home,  Val  was  observed  to 
be  silent  and  morose.  The  dashing  speed  of 
his  ride  to  M'Loughlin's  was  not  usual  to 
him,  for  his  motions  were  generally  slow  ; 
it  was  significant,  however,  of  the  greedy 
spirit  which  stimulated  him  to  the  long 
wished  for  glut  of  his  revenge.  Not  so  his 
return.  He  walked  his  horse  as  if  he  had 
been  a  philosopher  on  horseback  ;  and  when 
Phil  (now  quite  tipsy),  who  expected  to  see 
him  return  with  all  the  savage  triumph  of 
vengeance  in  his  looks,  saw  that  he  was 
dumb,  spiritless  and  absolutely  cz-estfallen, 
and  who  also  obsen'ed  the  symptoms  we 
spoke  of,  he  began  naturally  enough  to  sus- 
pect that  something  had  gone  wrong.     His 

*  Darby  had  better  success  in  his  speculations 
than  perhaps  he  ever  expected  to  have.  We  need 
not  inform  the  generality  of  our  readers  that  the 
sect  called  Darbyites  were  founded  by  him,  and 
have  been  called  after  him  to  the  present  day, 
eometimes  Darbyites,  and  sometimes  Drivers. 


interrogations,  however,  were  fruitless.  Val, 
on  his  inquiring  the  cause  of  these  appear- 
ances, told  him  in  a  petulant  fit  of  that  ill- 
temper  which  is  pecular  to  cowards,  "to  go 
be  hanged  ; "  a  comphment  which  dutiful 
Phil  returned  to  his  worthy  father  with  in- 
terest. This  was  all  that  passed  between 
them,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  obser- 
vation which  fell  from  Phil's  lips  as  he  left 
the  dinner-table,  late  in  the  evening. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  M'Clutchj',  you're  a  con- 
founded ill-tempered  old  scoundrel,  an-and 
wha-what's  more — o-o-over  to  your  disgrace, 
a  d d  bad,  rotten,  and  vmsound  Protes- 
tant. How  do  you  ex-expect,  sir,  that  a  Prot- 
estant Establishment  can  be  sup- support 
-ported  in  this  coiuitry  by  such  scandalous 
con-conduct  as  this  ?  hip,  hip,  hurra  !  Instead 
of-of  being  an  ex-example  to  your  son,  it  is 
your-your  son,  M'Clutchy,  that  is  an  example 
to  you,  hip,  hip,  hur — ,  and  so  good  night  to 
you,  I'm — I'm  on  for  a  neat  bit  of  business 
— that's  all.     Go  to  bed,  you  old  dog." 


CHAPTER  XXrS. 

The  Mountain  Grave-  Yard — Breams  of  a  Broken 
Heart — The  Chrktiaii  Pastor  at  Jiis  Buty — Mel- 
ancholy Meeting  between  a  Mother  and  her  Son — 
A  Beath-Bed  that  the  Great  might  envy — Phil 
expenences  a  Specimen'  of  the  Pressure  from 
without — Retribution — The  Beath  of  Valentine 
M'Clutchy . 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  up  from  the  moment  of  Val's  retiu-n, 
he  had  scarcely  spoken  half  a  dozen  words. 
As  Phil  was  leaving  the  room,  however,  the 
father  called  after  him  : — 

"  Phil,"  said  he,  "  come  here  for  a  minute." 

"  Well,"  said  Phil,  staggering  back,  "what'a 
in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

"Phil,"  continued  the  father,  "which  of 
all  the  blood-hounds  is  the  greatest  and  most 
remorseless  villain  ?  " 

"  A  d d  ni-nice  point  to  decide,  when 

they're  on-on  duty,"  replied  Phil. 

"  If  he  escapes  me—"  said  Val  in  a  solilo- 
quy ; — "  but  no  matter,"  he  added,  speaking 
aloud  ;  "I'm  a  fool  for  imttiag  such  a  ques- 
tion to  you.  Go  to  bed,  and  sleep  yoiu'self 
sober." 

Phil  staggered  out  of  the  room  in  a  very 
musical  mood,  slamming  the  door  after  him 
with  a  force  that  made  the  house  shake.  He 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  the  haU 
door  when  Eaymond  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, beckoning  him  forward  ;  a  signal  lor 
which  he  was  looking  out  with  that  kind  of 
drunken  eagerness  which  is  incapable  of  foi'e- 
thought,  or  any  calculation  whatsoever  that 
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might  aid  in  checking  the  gross  and  onward 
impulses  of  blind  and  savage  appetite.  Phil's 
instinctive  cowardice,  however,  did  not  aban- 
don him.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  primed 
and  loaded  his  pistols,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared against  any  of  those  contingencies 
which  the  fears  of  pusillanimous  men  never 
fail  to  create.  On  meeting  Avith  Raymond, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  him  outside,  at  a 
place  previously  agreed  on  between  them,  he 
pulled  out  the  fire-arms,  and  showed  them  to 
the  fool,  with  a  swaggering  air,  which,  despite 
his  intoxication,  sorely  belied  what  he  felt. 
They  then  proceeded  together  by  the  moim- 
tain  path,  the  moon  occasionally  showing 
herself  by  glimpses — for  the  night,  although 
cloudy,  was  not  dark,  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  clouds  passed  away,  she  almost 
might  be  said  to  flash  out  vfiih.  singular 
brilliancy. 

We  now  leave  them  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  appointment,  as  it  had  been  ai-ranged 
by  RajTnond,  and  beg  our  readers  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  church-yard  in  the  mountains, 
where  all  that  were  dear  and  so  devotedly  be- 
loved by  poor  Mary  O'Regan  slept.  This 
unhappy  woman,  though  closely  watched  by 
her  fi'iends  and  neighbors,  always  contrived, 
with  the  ingenuity  peculiar  to  maniacs  and 
insane  persons,  to  escape  from  time  to  time 
fi'om  under  their  sui*veillance,  and  make  her 
way  to  the  spot,  which,  despite  the  aberra- 
tions of  reason  and  intellect,  maintained  all 
its  sacred  and  most  tender  influences  over 
her  pure  and  noble  heart.  For  some  time 
past,  moved  probably  by  some  unconscious 
impression  of  the  pastoral  attention  and  kind- 
ness of  the  amiable  Father  Roche,  she  had 
made  his  house  her  home  ;  and  indeed  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  assiduity  and  care  with 
which  she  was  there  watched  and  tended. 
Evei-}^hing  that  could  be  done  for  her  was 
done  ;  but  all  sympathy  and  humanity  on 
their  part  came  too  late.  Week  after  week 
her  strength  wasted  away,  in  a  manner  that 
was  painfully  perceptible  to  those  who  felt 
an  interest  in  her.  Her  son  Ned  was  stUl  in 
the  country,  but  had  no  fixed  residence,  and 
merely  remained  for  the  pui-pose  of  seeing 
her  fi-eed  fi'om  all  her  miseries,  and  laid  in 
her  last  unbroken  sleep  beside  those  whom 
she  had  loved  so  well.-  On  the  evening  in 
question,  she  appeared  to  be  so  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted, that  the  good  priest's  family  did  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  particular  vigi- 
lance was  necessaiy.  Between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  then,  she  had  performed  the  last  of 
those  pilgrimages  of  the  heart  which  time 
after  time  had  been  made  by  her  to  the  soli- 
taiy  chiu-ch-yard  in  the  mountains — contain- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  only  humble  sln-ine  from 
whence  her  bniised  and  broken  spiiit  covdd 


draw  that  ideal  happiness,  of  which  God  in 
His  mercy  had  not  bereft  her. 

On  arriving  at  the  old  ruin,  she  felt  so 
completely  enfeebled,  that  a  httle  rest  was 
absolutely  necessaiy  previous  to  her  reaching 
the  graves  she  came  to  visit,  although  they 
were  only  a  few  yards  distant  fi-om  the  spot 
which  aftbrded  the  poor  creature  the  requisite 
shelter  while  reci-uiting  her  exhausted  pow- 
ers. At  length  she  arose,  and  ha^-ing  tottered 
over  to  the  graves,  she  sat  down,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  about  her  knees,  she  rocked 
her  body  to  and  fro,  as  L-ish  women  do  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  giief.  She 
then  chaunted  a  verse  or  two  of  an  old  son<T, 
whose  melancholy  notes  were  not  out  of 
keeping  with  either  the  scene  or  the  hour  ; 
nor  an  unsuitable  burthen  for  the  wild  night 
breeze  which  wailed  through  the  adjoining 
ruins  in  tones  that  might  almost  be  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  sj^irit  of  death  itself,  as 
it  kept  its  lonely  watch  over  those  who  lay 
beneath. 

"I  wonder,"  said  she,  "that  they  do  not 
speak  to  me  before  this,  for  they  know  I'm 
here.  All,"  she  proceeded,  "  there's  his 
voice ! — my  white-haii*ed  Brian's  voice  !  what 
is  it,  darling  ?  I'm  listenin' !' 

"  'Come,  mother,  come,'  he  says,  'we  are 
waitin' ! ' 

" Is  it  for  me,  a  lanna  dhas  oge? 

"  '  Yes,'  he  says,  '  for  you,  mother  dear, 
for  you  ! ' 

"  Well,  Brian  darUn',  I'll  come. 

"  '  Yes,  come,'  he  says,  '  for  we  are  wait- 
in' ! ' 

"  And,"  she  proceeded,  "  who  is  this  again  ? 
ah,  sure  I  needn't  ax  ;  Torley,  my  heart,  I'm 
here ! 

"  '  Come,  mother  dear,'  he  says,  '  for  we 
are  waitin' ! ' 

"Is  it  for  me,  my  manly  son ? 

"  '  Yes,'  he  says,  '  for  you,  mother — mother 
dear,  for  you  ? ' 

"Well,  Torley  darlin',  I'U  come. 

" '  Yes,  come,'  he  says,  '  for  we  are 
waitin'  ? ' 

"Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "here  is  my  own 
Hugh,  my  brave  husband,  that  I  fought  for, 
what  does  he  say  ?     Whisht ! 

"  '  Come,  Mary  dear — come,  the  distracted, 
the  lorin,'  but  the  heai-t-broken — come  to 
us,  my  fair-haired  Mary,  for  we  ai-e  waitin' ; 
our  hearts  love  you  even  in  heaven,  and  long 
for  you  to  be  with  us.' 

"  Husband  of  my  heart,  I  will  come  ;  and 
here  sure  /  feel  as  you  all  do  in  heaven— for 
there  is  one  thing  that  nothing  can  kill,  and 
will  never  die,  that  is  the  Hght  that's  in  a 
lovin'  wife's  heart — the  hght  that  shines  in  a 
mother's  love — Hugh,  asthore  machi-ee,  I'U 
come,  for  sure  I'm  jist  ready. 
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"You  are  not  sick  now,  Brian,"  she  pro- 
ceeded ;  "  it  isn't  the  cowld  pratee,  and  the 
black  sickenin'  bog  water  you  have  there  ! 

"  *  No,  mother  dear,'  he  says,  '  but  we 
want  you  ;  oh,  don't  stay  away  from  us,  for 
ovu*  hearts  long  for  you.' 

"I  will  come,  avillish — sure  I'm  jist  ready. 
Torley,"  she  proceeded,  sustaining  a  dialogue 
that  proceeded,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated affection  of  a  heart  whose  tenderness 
shed  its  light  where  that  of  reason  failed, — 
"Torley,  my  manly  son,  your  young  cheek 
is  not  pale  now,  nor  your  eye  dim — you  don't 
fear  the  hard-heai'ted  Agent,  nor  his  blood- 
hounds, nor  the  cowld  and  bitther  storm 
that  beat  upon  your  poor  head,  an'  you  dyin' 
— you  don't  fear  them  now,  my  brave  boy — 
you  neither  feel  nor  fear  any  of  these  things 
now,  Torley,  my  son  ! 

"  '  No  mother,'  he  says  '  all  we  want  now 
is  to  have  you  wid  us.  Our  hearts  long  for 
you,  and  why  do  you  stay  away  from  iis  ? — 
Oh  !  come  mother  dear,  for  we're  waitin'  ! ' 

"  Torley,  my  manly  son,  I'll  come,  for  I'm 
jist  ready. 

"  Hugh,  husband  of  my  heart,  you're  not 
now  lyin'  sick  upon  the  damp  cowld  straw, 
as  you  war  in  the  cabin  on  the  mountains — 
jom:  head  has  no  pain  now,  a\'ick  machree 
— nor  is  your  heart  low  and  sorrowful  wid 
yoiu"  own  illness  and  our  want. — The  voices 
of  the  Dashers,  or  Blood-hounds,  aren't  now 
in  your  ears,  nor  need  you  be  afraid  that  they 
will  disturb  yoiu-  bed  of  death — an'  distract 
your  jDoor  sowl  wid  their  blasphemin',  when 
you  ought  to  think  of  God's  mercy. — Oh  !  no, 
a\dllish,  siu'e  you  feel  none  of  that  now, 
Hugh  dear  ? 

"  '  Oh,  no,'  he  says, '  nothing  of  that  do  we 
feel  now — nothing  of  that  do  we  fear.  But, 
come,  Mary,  oh,  come,  come  to  us — and  we 
think  the  time  long  till  we  see  you  again.'  " 

These  affecting  dialogues,  or  rather 
"  di-eams  of  a  broken  heart,"  were  literally 
nothing  else  than  the  mere  echoes  of  her  own 
affection  ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  love  she 
felt  for  her  husband  and  children,  uncon- 
scious as  she  then  was  of  it,  gave  form  to  the 
sentiments  which  her  excited  imagination 
had  clothed  in  language  that  was  so  highly 
figurative.  For  some  time  she  was  silent, 
or  muttered  to  herself  such  fragments  of  un- 
connected language  as  rose  to  her  fancy— 
and  ultimately  laid  do\vn  her  head  upon  the 
little  grassy  mound  which  constituted  their 
graves.  Here  she  had  not  lain  long,  when, 
overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  she 
closed  her  eyes,  and  despite  the  chilliness  of 
a  biting  night,  sank  into  an  imbroken 
slumber. 

Sleep  on,  poor  sufferer— and  let  those 
whose   crimes   have    placed   thy   distracted 


head  upon  that  cold  and  unnatural  pillow, 
reflect  that  they  have  a  judge  to  meet,  who 
will,  in  another  lire,  not  overlook  the  deeds 
done  in  this.  Who  is  there  who  would,  even 
in  this  thy  most  pitiable  destitution,  exchange 
thy  innocent,  but  suffering  spii'it,  for 
M'Clutchy's  heart,  or  the  dark  crimes  which 
it  festers. 

At  length  she  awoke,  but  whether  it  was 
that  the  keen  and  piercing  air  had  cooled  the 
pulsation  of  her  beating  brain,  or  that  the 
restoration  to  reason,  which  is  called,  when 
api^lied  to  the  insane — a  lightening  before 
death — had  taken  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  anj'thing  like  certainty.  At  aU 
events,  on  awakening,  the  first  sensations  she 
experienced  were  those  of  surprise  and 
wonder,  and  immediately  did  she  feel  her 
mind  filled  with  a  train  of  shocking  and  fear- 
ful reminiscences.  Her  physical  sufferings 
were  also  great.  She  felt  benumbed  and 
chilled  ;  her  heart  was  cold,  and  a  shivering 
sickness  ran  through  her  whole  fx'ame,  with 
a  deadly  j^resage  of  a^iproaching  dissolution. 
She  looked  up  to  the  sky,  then  round  her  at 
the  graves,  and  in  a  moment  recognized  the 
burying-place  of  her  husband  and  chikh'en. 
All  the  circumstances  then  connected  with 
the  Extermination  scene  at  Drum  Dhu,  and 
that  of  the  treble  death  in  the  mountains, 
nished  uiDon  her  recollection  with  a  force  at 
once  vivid  and  jDOwerful. 

"Father  of  heaven,"*  she  exclaimed,  ■"  I 
have  been  di-iveu  out  of  my  raison  by  too 
much  sorrow,  and  here  I  am  restored  to  it 
on  the  very  graves  where  those  that  I  love 
sleep  ! " 

She  then  endeavored  to  rise,  but  found  on 
making  the  attempt,  that  she  had  not 
strength  for  it.  The  consciousness  of  this 
filled  her  heart  with  woe  almost  unutterable. 

"  Merciful  father,"  she  again  exclaimed, 
"  do  not — oh,  do  not  suffer  me  to  die  on  this 
wild  movmtain  side,  far  from  the  face  or 
voice  of  a  human  being  !  There  is  nothing 
too  powerful  for  your  hand,  or  beyond  your 
strength  or  your  mercy,  to  them  that  put 
their  hvxmble  trust  in  you.  Save  me,  oh, 
God,  from  this  frightful  and  lonely  death, 
and  do  not  let  me  perish  here  without  the 
consolations  of  religion !  But  if  it's  thy 
blessed  and  holy  will  to  let  me  do  so,  then  it 
is  my  duty  to  submit !  Give  me  strength, 
then,  to  bow  to  thy  will,  and  to  receive  with 
faith  and  thanksgivin'  whatever  you  choose 
to  bestow  upon  me  !  And  above  all  things, 
O  Lord,  grant  me  a  repentant  heart,  and 
that  my  bleak  and  lonely  death-bed  may 
have  th^:;  light  of  glory  upon  it !     Grant  me 

*  The  reader  is  to  remember,  that  she  is  supposed 
to  give  utterance  to  all  her  feelings  and  sentiments 
in  the  Irish  language. 
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this,  O  God,  and  I  will  die  happy  even  here  ; 
for  where  your  blessed  presence  is  there  can 
be  nothing  wan  tin'." 

Her  piety  and  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God 
were  not  without  their  own  reward.  The 
last  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  Fath- 
er Roche,  accompanied  by  her  son  Ned,  ad- 
vanced to  the  grave  on  which  she  sat.  He 
had  been  absent  on  a  sick  call,  and  would 
not  have  been  awai'e  of  her  escape  to  the 
mountains,  were  it  not  for  her  son,  who, 
having  met  him  on  his  return,  requested  per- 
mission to  see  her,  only  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
not  too  late.  The  priest  granted  him  so 
reasonable  a  request,  and  it  was  on  seeking 
for  her  that  the  discovery  of  her  absence  took 
place,  the  rest  of  the  family  having  been  of 
opinion  that  she  had  gone  to  bed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  as  was  mostly  her 
habit.  The  priest  suspected,  from  her  weak 
state  of  health  and  shattered  constitution, 
that  such  a  journey  would  probably  jDrove 
fatal,  and  with  his  usual  discrimination  he 
calculated  upon  the  restoration  to  reason 
which  actually  occurred. 

"In  that  case,"  said  he,  "the  administra- 
tion of  the  last  rites  will  console  her  on  her 
bed  of  death,  and  God  forbid  that  she  should 
depart  without  them.  It  is  my  duty  that  she 
shall  not." 

"Poor  woman!"  said  he,  as  they  ap- 
proached her,  "  this  chilly  night  will  be  a 
severe  trial  upon  her." 

"  What  wouldn't  I  give,  my  dear  mother, 
— oh,  what  wouldn't  I  give,"  said  Ned,  ten- 
derly taking  her  hand,  "  to  see  your  senses 
restored  to  you  !  " 

"  Thank  the  Almighty,  then  ! "  she  returned 
feebly — "  what ! — my  darling  son  Ned  !  and 
Father  Roche  !  Oh,  was  I  not  right  in  sayin' 
that  there  is  nothing  too  powerful  for  God's 
strength  and  love  ?  "  she  exclaimed  ;  she  then 
kissed  her  son,  who  burst  into  tears,  and 
tenderly  embraced  her. 

"See  how  unexpectedly  He  can  sur- 
round even  this  cowld  death-bed  with  his 
mercy." 

"  Don't  say  a  death-bed,  my  dear  mother, 
for  now  that  the  blight  of  raison  has  left 
you,  I  hope  you'll  get  new  strength." 

"I  will,"  she  replied,  with  a  feeble  but 
mournful  smile,  "  I  will  Ned  ;  but  it'll  be  in 
heaven  with  them  I  love,  and  that  love  me. 
My  dear  Ned,  all  my  cares  are  now  over — 
all  my  affections  past — I  will  soon  be  out  of 
sorrow  and  out  of  pain  :  this  heart  will  suffer 
no  more,  and  this  head  will  no  longer  be 
distracted  !  Oh,  the  hopes  of  heaven,  but 
they're  sweet  and  consolin'  on  the  bed  of 
death ! " 

"Cherish  them,  dear  Mary,"  said  Father 
Roche  ;  "  for  I  believe  you  will  soon — very 


soon  indeed— realize  them.  Her  pulse,"  he 
added,  "is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  you  hear 
how  very  feeble  her  voice  is." 

"  W}iat  are  we  to  do,  then  ? "  asked  her 
son;  "do  you  think,  my  dear  mother,  that 
you  could  bear  removal  ?  " 

"No— ah,  no,"— she  rephed,  "No— I  feel 
that  I  am  going  fast— my  feet  and  limbs  are 
like  marble,  and  the  cowld  is  gettin'  into  my 
heart." 

"Ah,  my  darhng  mother,"  said  the  son,  in 
tears,  "  but  that  was  ihe  warm  and  the  lovin' 
heart ! " 

Father  Roche  then  having  put  on  his  stole, 
went  to  her  side,  and,  as  is  usual  in  all  cases 
of  approaching  death,  where  a  piiest  is  in 
attendance,  administered  to  her  the  last  rites 
of  religion.  Here  in  the  mountain  solitude 
did  he  cheer  her  departing  spu'it,  as  he  had 
that  of  her  husband,  with  the  sustaining 
hopes  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "I  know  that  I  die 
happy  ;  for  here  where  I  couldn't  expect  it, 
has  the  light  of  God's  mercy  shone  upon  me. 
He  has  brought  my  son  to  my  side — He  has 
brought  the  consolations  of  religion  to  my 
heart,  when  I  was  lyin'  helpless  and  alone  in 
this  mountain  desert.  Yes,"  she  said,  "I 
forgive  all  those  who  ill-treated  both  me  and 
mine — and  the  woi'st  I  wish  them  is,  to  jyray 
that  God  viay  forgive  them,  and  turn  their 
hearts.  And  now,  Hugh,  I  am  ready — Tor- 
ley,  my  manly  son,  and  my  own  Brian,  with 
the  fair  locks,  we'll  soon  be  all  united  again 
— and  never  to  part  any  moi'e — never  to  part 
anymore!  Ned,"  said  she,  "kiss  me;  you 
are  all  I  now  lave  behind  me  out  of  my  fine 
family  ;  but  God's  will  be  done !  I  need  not 
bid  you,"  she  added,  "  to  bui-y  me  here,  for  I 
know  you  will — and  I  wish  you  would  put 
httle  Brian's  coffin  on  mine,  in  oi'der  that 
my  darling  child  may  sleep  where  I'd  have 
him  sleep,  until  the  Resurrection  Day — that 
is,  upon  this  lovin'  mother's  breast.  But 
what  is  this  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "  is  there  a  light 
— a  bright  light — about  me  ?  I  feel  happy— 
happy.  Oh  sure  this  is  the  love  of  God  that 
is  to  recompense  me  for  all !  " 

Ned,  who  had  her  in  his  arms,  felt  her 
head  fall  down,  and  on  looking  at  her,  he 
jDcrceived  that  she  had  actually  passed  away 
into  the  happiness  of  God's  love,  which,  no 
doubt,  diffused  its  radiance  through  her 
spiiit  that  was  now  made  perfect. 

"Yes,"  said  Father  Roche,  wiping  his 
eyes,  "a  pure  and  noble  spirit  has  indeed 
passed  from  a  life  of  great  trial  and  crushing 
calamity  into  one  of  glory  and  immortahty. 
There  is  a  proof,  and  a  consoling  proof,  of 
the  lustre  which  so  often  ii-radiates  the 
death-beds  of  the  humble  classes  in  Ireland, 
who  die  far  from  the  knowledge  and  notice 
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of  the  great,  whom  their  toil  probably  goes 
to  support." 

"Yes,"  replied  Ned,  bitterly  ;  "it's  an  aisy 
thing  for  Lord  Cumber  to  know  what's  either 
good  or  bad  ujjon  his  estate — how  the  peo- 
ple live,  or  how  they  die — very  aisy,  indeed, 
for  a  man  who  never  puts  a  foot  on  it,  but 
leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  villains  as 
M'Clutch}'.  Had  he  been^livin'  on  his  prop- 
erty, or  looked  afther  it  as  he  ought  to  do, 
I  don't  think  it's  lyin'  stretched,  far  from 
house  or  habitation,  that  you  would  be  this 
night,  my  blessed  mother — my  poor  father, 
and  your  childre  cut  down  by  persecution, 
and  yoiu'self,  without  house  or  home,  runnin' 
an'  unhappy,  deranged  creature  about  the 
country,  and  now  lyin'  there  wddout  a  roof  to 
cover  your  poor  remains. " 

"Do  not  say  so,"  replied  Father  Roche; 
"  she  shall  be  waked  in  my  house,  and  buried 
at  my  expense." 

"  If  you  11  allow  her  to  be  waked  there,  I 
will  thank  you.  Father  Eoche ;  but  the  ex- 
penses of  her  burial,  I  am  myself  able  to  pay  ; 
and  so  long  as  I  am,  you  know,  I  could  not 
Bviffer  any  one  else  to  intherfare ;  many 
thanks  to  you,  sir,  in  the  meantime." 

""Well  then,"  said  the  priest,  "as  I  know 
and  understand  the  feeling,  I  shall  not  press 
the  matter  ;  but  since  the  body  cannot  be 
left  without  protection,  I  think  you  had 
better  go  doAvn,  and  fetch  a  few  neighbors 
with  a  door,  and  let  her  be  removed  forth- 
with.    I  shall  remain  till  you  return. 

"It's  a  very  hard  thing,  Father  Roche, 
that  you  should  be  put  to  sich  a  duty,"  re- 
plied O'Regan  ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  wouldn't 
take  all  the  money  in  the  King's  exchequer, 
and  remain  here  by  myself." 

"  But  I  have  no  such  fears,"  said  the 
priest ;  "I  shall  stay  within  the  shelter  of 
tliis  old  iniin  until  your  retiu'n,  which  will  be 
as  quick,  I  tinist,  as  possible." 

O'Regan  was  about  to  start  off  at  the  top 
of  his  sj)eed  ;  and  Father  Roche  began  to 
walk  to  and  fro  the  old  ruin,  struck  by  the 
pale  moonhght,  as  it  fell  through  the  gray 
stone  windows,  looi^holes,  and  breaches  of 
the  walls,  lighting  uj)  some  old  remnant  of 
human  ambition,  or  perhaps  exposing  a  grin- 
ning skull,  bleached  by  time  and  the 
elements  into  that  pale  white,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  ghastly  exponent  of  death  and 
the  dead.  At  this  moment,  however,  they 
were  each  in  no  small  degree  startled  by  the 
sound  6f  human  voices ;  and,  to  complete 
their  astonishment,  two  figures  approached 
the  humble  grave  on  which  the  dead  body  of 
Slary  O'Regan  lay  stretched.  On  turning 
towards  the  moon  they  were  both  immedi- 
.fltely  recognized  by  the  priest  and  O'Regan, 
who  looked  on  in  silence  and  wonder,  and 


waited  to  hear,   if  possible,    the   object  of 
their  visit 

"I  say  again,"  said  Phil,  "I  say  my  jolly 
ph-foolosophy — eh  foolosopher — that  is  to 
say,  you  deal  in  foolosophy — an  ex-excellent 
trade  for  a  fool — I  say  again,  you  have 
brought  me  the  wrong  way,  or  misled  me 
somehow —  upon  my  honor  and  reputation,] 
Rimon,  I  rather  think  you're  short  of  sense, 
my  man.  Come,  I  say,  let  us  be  off  home 
again — what  the  devil  did  you  bring  me  to  a 
church-yai'd  for  ? — eh  ?  " 

"  Wlusht,"  said  RajTnond,  "let  us  see — 
who  have  we  here?  Ah,"  said  he,  stooping 
do^n  and  feehng  the  chill  of  death  upon  her 
features,  "it  is  Mary  O'Regan,  and  she's 
dead— dead ! " 

"Dead,"  exclaimed  Phil,  starting,  "curse 
you,  Rimon,  let  us  be  off  at  full  speed,  I  saj 
— Gad,  I"m  in  a  nice  pickle  ;  and  these  pis- 
tols are  of  no  use  against  any  confounded 
ghost." 

On  hearing  that  Phil  carried  pistols, 
O'Regan  started,  and  had  it  been  daylight,  a 
fierce  but  exulting  fire  might  have  been  seen 
to  kindle  in  his  eyes. 

"WTiat  can  have  brought  them  here?" 
asked  Father  Roche  ;  "I  cannot  understand 
their  visit  at  such  an  hour  to  such  a  place  as 
this." 

"  A  few  minutes,  sir,  wiU  make  aU  clear, 
maybe." 

"And  what  brought  poor  Mary  here  to 
die,  do  you  know  ?  "  inquired  Raymond  ;  "  no 
you  don't,"  he  repHed,  "  but  I  will  tell  you 
— she  came  to  die  near  poor  White-head  that 
she  loved  so  much,  and  near  Torley,  and 
near  poor  Hugh  himself,  that  the  blood- 
hoimds — " 

"  Damn  my  honor,  Rimon,  if  I  can  stand 
this  any  longer — I'm  off." 

"  Hould  !  "  said  Raymond,  with  a  shout 
whose  echoes  rang  tlu-ough  the  ruins  ;  "you 
musn't  go  till  you  hear  me  out,"  and  on 
uttering  the  words  he  gripped  him  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him  over  to  the  dead  body. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  myself,"  proceeded 
Raymond  ;  "  she  came  to  die  here  that  she 
might  be  neai'  them — do  you  onderstaud  ?  " 
and  he  involuntarily  pressed  the  ami  he  still 
held  with  his  huge  iron  finger,  until  Phil 
told  him  he  could  not  bear  the  pain.  "  She 
came  to  die  here  that  she  mightn't  have  far 
to  go  to  them  ;  for  you  don't  know,  maybe, 
that  it's  on  their  grave  she  is  now  lyin' : — ha, 
ha ;  that's   one.     Did  you  evei{  see  a  murd- 
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"  Never,"  rephed  Phil,  who  stood  passive 
in  liis  grip. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  chuckled,  "that's  not  a 
good  one.  Well,  but,  did  you  ever  see  a 
murdherer  ?  " 
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■'  Some  o'  the  blood-hounds  pinked  fel- 
ir)ws,  I  beHeve,  but  then  they  were  only  reb- 
els and  Pap-papishes." 

"Ha,  ha,"  stiU  chuckled  Eaymond,  as  he 
confronted  himself  by  degrees  with  Phil,  "I 
swore  it  for  poor  White-head's  sake — and  for 
Mary  M'LoughHn's  sake — an'  for  twenty 
sakes  besides." 

"God  !  Rimon,  what  do  you  mean?"  said 
Phil,  "  there's  a  dreadful  look  in  your  eyes 
— Rimon,  you  ai*e  an  excellent  feUow  ;  but 
tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"To  show  you  a  murdhcrer,"  he  replied  ; 
"  and  now  I  have  one  by  the  throat ! " 

As  he  spoke,  he  clutched  him  by  the  neck 
with  a  grasp  that  might  strangle  a  tiger. 
Then,  as  before  in  O'Regan's  sheeling,  all 
the  fury  of  the  savage  came  upon  him  ;  his 
eyes  blazed  fearfully — the  white  fi'oth  of  pas- 
sion, or  rather  of  madness,  ajjpeared  upon 
his  Hps,  and  his  howhngs  resembled  the 
roaring  of  some  beast  of  prey,  while  tearing 
up  its  quivering  victim  in  the  furious  agonies 
of  protracted  hunger.  In  a  moment  Phil 
was  down,  and  truly  the  compai'ison  of  the 
beast  of  prey,  and  his  struggling  victim,  is 
probably  the  most  appropriate  that  could  be 
made  ;  when  we  consider  the  position  of  the 
one  "vvi'ithing  helplessly  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  other  howhng  in  all  the  insatiable 
wildness  of  bloodthirsty  triumph  over  him. 
So  hard  and  desperate  indeed  was  the  tug 
for  life,  and  so  deadly  was  the  immediate 
sense  of  suffocation  becoming,  that  Phil, 
whose  eyes  were  already  blinded,  and  who 
was  only  able  to  utter  a  low  hoarse  gurgle, 
which  sounded  like  the  death-rattle  in  his 
throat,  was  utterly  unable  either  to  think  of 
or  to  use  his  fire-arms.  The  onset,  too,  was 
so  quick,  that  neither  Father  Roche  nor 
O'Regan  had  time  to  render  assistance. 

"  Great  heaven,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  "is 
the  young  man,  bad  and  wicked  as  he  is,  to 
be  miu'dered  before  our  eyoa  by  that  gigantic 
idiot !  " 

He  proceeded  to  the  spot  just  when  Ray- 
mond was  about  to  repeat,  in  reality,  the 
imaginary  scene  with  the  pillow. 

"  Ho,  ho,"  he  shouted,  "  give  us  betther 
measure  —  a  httle  more  of  it  —  the  same 
tongTie  never  was  your  own  friend,  nor  the 
friend  of  any  one  else — ha,  ha, — ho,  ho,  ho. 
There,  that's  one — take  it  out  o'  that,  will 
you  ? — whoo,  hoo — hello,  hach,  acli ! — This 
for  White-head,  and  this  for  Mar^^  M' — " 

"What's  this,  Raymond?"  said  Father 
Roche,  gently  lapng  his  hand  upon  his  huge 
arm,  the  muscles  of  which,  now  strung  into 
almost  superhuman  strength,  felt  as  hard  as 
oak.  "  Stop,  Raymond,"  he  proceeded, 
"  would  you  like  that  work  yourself,  my 
good  boy  ?  " 
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"  Father  Roche  !  "  said  Raymond,  relaxing 
his  hold  more  from  surprise  than  anything 
else. 

"If  you  will  take  your  hand  from  his 
throat,  Raymond,  my  good  boy,  I  will  tell 
you  where  you  will  get  a  cock  that  no  other 
bird  in  the  country  could  have  a  chance  with. 
There's  a  good  boy — let  him  go.  Follow  me 
over  here,  and  leave  him." 

"  A  cock  that  cannot  be  beat  ?  "  exclaimed 
RajTnond,  starting  at  once  to  his  feet,  "  no, 
but  will  you  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  where  he  is,"  said  the 
priest,  "  but  do  not  harm  him  more,"  point- 
ing to  Phil, — "I  only  tinist  in  God  that  it  is 
not  too  late."  He  stooped  to  examine  Phil'a 
countenance,  and  indeed  the  sight  was  aa 
strongly  calculated  to  excite  mirth  as  disr 
gnst.  There  he  lay,  his  foul  tongue  project- 
ing out  of  his  mouth,  which  was  open  and 
gasped  for  wind  ;  his  huge  goggle  eyes,  too, 
had  their  revolting  squint  heightened  by 
terror  into  an  expression  very  hke  that 
assumed  by  a  cloA\'n  when  he  squints  and 
makes  faces  at  the  audience,  whilst  his  whole 
countenance  was  nearly  black  from  excess  of 
blood,  and  the  veins  about  his  forehead  and 
temj)les  stood  out  swollen  as  if  fiUed  with 
ink. 

"Aye,  you  may  look  at  him,"  said  Ray- 
mond— "he  is  apurty  boy  now,  countin'  the 
stars  there.  A  beauty  you  were,  a  beauty 
3"0u  are,  and  so  I  leave  you  !  " 

"Come  over,"  said  Father  Roche  to 
O'Regan,  "  and  see  if  you  can  render  him 
any  assistance.     You  are  stronger." 

"Would  he  know  me,  do  you  think?" 
said  O'Regan  before  he  went  over. 

"  At  present,  certainly  not,"  rej^lied  Father 
Roche  ;  "but  he  is  breathing,  and  in  abdut 
eight  or  ten  minutes  I  hope  he  will  probably 
recover." 

O'Regan  went  over,  loosed  his  cravat,  and 
stayed  with  liim  a  few  moments,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Raymond  and  the  priest,  who 
were  now  in  the  ruin. 

"  I  think  he  wiU  be  well  enough  shortly," 
he  obser\'ed,  "  but  the  truth  is,  Raymond, 
that  /le  wasn't  worth  your  vengeance.  I  will 
now  go  and  fetch  a  few  of  the  neighbors  to 
assist  in  bringing  my  poor  mother  down 
from  this  lonely  spot,  that  she  may  at  least 
have  a  Christian  roof  over  her." 

He  accordingly  departed,  and  Father 
Roche  in  a  few  minutes  had  Phil's  mind 
completely  disentangled  from  the  train  of  dark 
thoughts  and  affectionate  impulses  by  which 
it  had  been  foj;  some  time  past  alternately 
influenced. 

"  Raymond,"  said  the  priest,  "  how  could 
you  think  of  committing  such  a  frightful  act 
as  murder  ?  " 
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"Ha,  lia  ! "  he  replied,  "  sure  it  was  when 
I  thoupfht  of  Mary  M'Loughlin  and  poor 
^\^lite-head." 

"  And  how  did  it  happen  that,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  you  both  came  here  ?  " 

"  Becaise  White-head  and  the  rest  are  here. 
Sure  lie  thought  he  was  comin'  to  a  poor 
creature  ui^on  no  good,  and  when  he  was 
dinink  it  was  aisey  to  bring  him  anywhere — 
ha,  ha!  that's  one  too — for  /  can  manage 
him." 

'•I  thank  the  Almighty  Father,"  ejaculated 
the  p\-iest,  "  that  I  was  able  to  prevent  an- 
other murder  this  night — for  most  assui'ed- 
I}',  Raymond,  jon  would  have  taken  his  life." 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  exclaimed  the  fool,  with  a 
little  of  his  former  ferocity,  "  sure  it  Avas  for 
that  I  brought  him  here — aj'e,  aye,  nothin' 
else." 

"Well,  while  you  live."  continued  the  old 
man,  "  never  attempt  to  have  the  blood  of  a 
fellow  creature  on  your  soul.  1  must  go 
over  and  see  how  he  feels — I  perceive  he  is 
able  to  sit  up.  Young  man,"  he  proceeded, 
addressing  Phil,  "  I  render  God  thanks  that 
'  have  been  instnimental  in  saving  your  life 
this  night." 

"That's  more  than  I  know,"  replied  this 
grateful  }outii  ;  " I  neither  saw  nor  heaixl 
you,  if  you  were." 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  the  other,  "  let 
me  assist  you  to  rise." 

"I  can  rise  myself  now,"  said  he,  getting 
up  and  staggeiing  ;  "I'll  transport  you  and 

that  d d  savage,  Rimon  the  hatter.     You 

ai'e  a  po-popish  priest,  and  you  cannot  be 
he-herc  at  this  time  of  night  for  much  good. 
Never  fear  but  111  make  you  give  an  accotmt 
of  j-oui'self,  my  old  buck." 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Phil  had 
been  far  advanced  in  intoxication  preAdously  ; 
but  when  we  take  into  account  the  fearful 
throtthng  he  received,  and  the  immense  rush 
of  blood  which  must  have  taken  place  to  the 
bi'ain,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  he 
should  relapse  into  the  former  symj^toms  of 
his  intoxication,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its 
influence  should  be  rcA^ved  in  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  he  received. 

"I  think,"  continued  Phil,  "that  I  have 
got  you  and  Pimon  in  my  power  now,  and 
damn  my  hon-honor,  may  be  we  won't  give 
you  a  chase  a-across  the  country  that'll  put 
mettle  into  your  heels  ;  hijD,  hip,  hurrah  ! 
Ay,  and  may  be  we  Avon't  give  big  M' — 
M'Cabe,  or  MTlail,  a  nin  that  will  do  him 
good  too,  hip,  hip — so  good  good-night  till  I 
seeyou-you  just  as  you  ough^tobe — knitting 
your  stock-cocking  like  Biddy  O'Doherty  ; 
hip!" 

He  then  staggered  on  homewards,  half 
Btupid   from   the  strangulation   scene,   and 


very  far  removed  from  sobriety,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  copious  libations  of  brandy 
he  had  swallowed  in  the  coui'se  of  the  day 
and  evening. 

"Good  night.  Captain  Phil,"  cried  Kay- 
mond  after  him  ;  "  when  will  you  come  to 
the  hills  to  meet  Bet  M'Cracken  again  ? — ha, 
ha !  there  noAv,  that's  one." 

"  Poor  infatuated  young  man,"  exclaimed 
Father  Roche  ;  "  if  you  were  not  so  com- 
pletely an  object  of  contempt,  you  would 
sm-ely  be  one  of  compassion.  May  God  in 
his  mercy  pity  and  relieve  the  unfortunate 
people  whose  destinies,  domestic  comforts, 
and  general  happiness,  are  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  the  keeping  of  men  like  you  and  yo\ir 
wretched  father — men  Avho  breathe  an  at- 
mosphere rank  Avitli  prejudices  of  the  Avorst 
description,  and  hot  with  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion that  is  as  fi*ee  from  just  pohcy  as  it  is 
from  common  sense !  When  will  this  mad 
spii'it  of  discord  between  Christians— mad,  I 
call  it,  whether  it  poison  religion,  politics,  or 
iuflame  rehgion — be  banished  by  mutual 
charity,  and  true  liberty,  fi-om  our  unhappy 
country  ?  and  when  Avill  the  inilers  of  that 
country  learn  that  most  imjDortant  secret, 
hoAr  to  promote  the  hajDpiness  of  the  people 
AA'ithout  degradation  on  the  one  hand,  or  in- 
solent triumjDh  on  the  other  ?  " 

O'Regan's  return  A\dth  the  neighbors  from 
the  loAver  country,  was  somewhat,  and  yet 
not  much,  more  protracted  than  Father 
Roche  had  expected.  Considering  every- 
thing, however,  there  was  little  time  lost,  for 
he  had  brought  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
the  villagers  Avith  him.  Having  reached  the 
cold  bed  where  she  lay,  and  where  all  her 
affections  had  dwelt,  they  placed  her  ujion  a 
door,  and  having  covered  her  body  with  a 
cloak  brought  for  the  purpose,  the  little 
solitary  procession  directed  their  steps  to 
that  humble  roof  Avhich  had  been,  eA^er  since 
Father  Roche  occupied  it,  a  sheltering  one 
to  destitution,  and  poverty,  and  rejpentance. 

As  they  began  to  move  aAA'ay,  O'Regan 
said — 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes — I  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  spot  Avhere  my  father  and 
brothers  sleejD  ;  that  surely  is  but  natural, 
and  I  Avill  soon  overtake  you." 

They  then  proceeded,  and  he  remained  at 
the  gi-aves  of  his  relatives.  He  stood  over 
them  in  silence  for  many  minutes,  keeping 
his  face  covered  with  his  hands.  At  length 
he  knelt  doAvn  and  sobbed  out  aloud. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  have  fulfilled  my 
oath — Torley,  I  have  fulfilled  my  oath — 
Brian,  my  SAveet  and  fair-haired  child — 
your  bi'other,  when  none  Avas  left  to  do  you 
justice  but  myself,  has  fulfilled  his  oath. 
Listen  to  me  and  rest  quiet  in  your  graves. 
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Tht»  oppressor  is  no  more — the  scourge  of 
the  poor — the  persecutor — the  robber  that 
trampled  upon  all  law — tha^  laughed  at  jus- 
tice— that  gave  vent  to  liis  bad  passions,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  there  Avas  neither  law 
nor  justice  in  the  country  to  protect  people 
like  you,  or  to  punish  himseli  ; — that  oppres- 
sor— that  scourge  of  the  poor — that  persecu- 
tor— that  robber,  is  this  night  sent  to  his 
account  by  my  hand — for  b}'  no  otlier  had 
he  such  a  right  to  fall. — Sleep  quiet  and  i 
contented  in  your  graves,  my  father — and 
Torley,  and  poor  Brian  !  As  we  had  no  law 
for  us  in  this  country — I  was  his  law — I  was 
HIS  JUSTICE — ajid  so  may  God  prosj^er  me,  if 
there  is  not  a  hea\y  load  taken  otf  of  my 
heart  bj'  the  fate  that  has  come  on  the  vil- 
lain by  my  hand  !  " 

He  sjDoke  these  words  in  tears  and  deep 
sobs,  after  which  he  composed  himself,  so 
as  that  he  might  appear  in  his  usual  mood, 
that  of  simple  grief,  on  rejoining  his  com- 
panions. 

The  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 
town,  and  neighborhood  of  Castle  Cumber 
were  in  a  state  of  extraordinaiy  excitement 
and  tumult. 

"Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,"  said  the 
'True  Blue,  "  the  excellent  and  humane 
Agent  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  was 
most  barbarously  shot  dead  in  his  parlor, 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  previous  night.  By 
this  diabolical  act,  the  poor  of  that  admirably 
managed  jDroperty,"  continued  his  brother 
Orangeman,  "have  lost,  &c.,  &c." 

But  it  is  really  sickening  to  i-ead  these  un- 
principled \indications  of  the  scoundrels  who 
drive  the  people  into  crime  and  bloodshed 
by  their  rack-renting  and  oppression.  It  is 
time  tbat  honest  men  should  speak  out,  and 
fasten  uj)on  these  "  f-courges  of  their  country," 
their  proper  appellative.  To  this  murder, 
as  to  others  of  a  similar  character,  there 
never  was  any  clew  found  ;  notwithstanding 
the  large  rewards  that  were  subscribed  by 
the  gently  of  the  county  and  by  government. 
Phil  was  too  drunk  the  evening  before  to 
remember  anj'thing  distinctly.  His  pistols 
were  never  found,  nor  was  any  other  disco v- 
eiy  made  which  could  fasten  even  suspicion 
on  any  particular  individual. 

If  Phil,  however,  were  dnmk  the  night 
before  his  ^  father's  death,  he  was  sober 
enough  the  night  after  it.  On  that  night 
there  was  not  a  hill  head  on  all  the  Castle 
Cumber  estate  which  had  not  its  bonfire  and 
its  rejoicing — for  the  re-appointment  of  Mr. 
Hickman  to  the  agency.  It  might,  however, 
be  observed  in  general — and  it  is  fi-ightful 
to  be  forced  to  record  such  a  state  of  things 
— that  the  tenantry,  one  and  all  appeju-ed  to 
feel  a  singular  complacency  of  temper  on  the 


occasion — a  strong  sense,  as  it  were,  of  great 
rehef— a  revival  of  good  spiiits— a  cherishing 
of  rational  hope — associated  with  di-eams  ol 
domestic  comfort,  reasonable  indulgence, 
sympathy,  and  common  justice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy! 
— and  as  we  have  only  one  other  fsu.t  in' 
connection  with  him  to  record,  we  m  ly  as 
well  record  it  here.  On  the  morning  after 
his  death,  his  mother,  Ivate  Clank,  was 
found  dead  on  the  steps  of  Castle  Cumber 
gaol,  whither,  it  would  seem,  she  had  come, 
as  if  from  a  j-jrinciplc  of  early  recollection,  to 
the  spot  where  she  had  first  draAvn  her 
breath  in  innocence  ;  and  who  can  teU,  or 
will  any  one  dare  to  say,  that  she  died  in 
guilt,  or  unforgiven  ?  That  is  ouly  known 
to  God,  by  whom  she  was  to  be  judged. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

liichnrd  Topertoe  and  h'.s  Brother — Lord  Cumber's 
Duel — Shot  hy  llartky — DUn  in  the  Yindication  of 
a  Tyrdnnical  Principle — Mnrri^ige  of  llarmnn 
and  M(iry  M''Lovr/hlin  —  t'oIoJUGU  Urvck  oif  the 
lloU — Ilandjiome  Compliment  to  the  Judge — Solo- 
mon''s  DeatJt—Dancfji  ihcSxaaggering  Jij — Lucre^a 
Virtues  and  Christian  DeatJu 

The  Honorable  Eichard  Alexander  Toper- 
toe,  for  he  was  sometimes  called  tbe  one  and 
sometimes  the  other,  but  most  frequently 
Richard,  had  been  for  several  jears  on  the 
continent,  where  he  foimd  it  more  economi- 
cal to  reside  than  at  home.  A  circumstanci> 
connected  with  a  gambhng  debt  of  his  broth- 
er's, communicated  by  a  fiieud,  broughi 
him  suddenly  to  London,  where  he  arrived! 
in  time  to  save  his  brother's  rej^utation  <ind. 
fo]*tune,  and  most  probably  his  life,  for  Lord 
Cumber,  be  it  known,  was  very  neai'ly  wha'i 
is  termed  a  professed  duelist.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  his  brother  fi'om  being 
fleeced  by  a  crew  of  aristocratic  black-legs, 
and  thereby  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  duello 
unnecessary,  he  hajipened  to  become  ac- 
quainted ^ith  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  whose 
daughter,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he 
wooed  and  Avon.  The  thing  in  fact  is  com- 
mon, and  has  nothing  at  all  of  romance  in  it. 
She  had  wealth  and  beauty  ;  he  had  some 
title.  The  father,  who  passed  off  to  a  differ- 
ent counting-house,  about  a  couple  of  months 
after  their  marriage,  left  him  and  her  to  the 
enjoj-ment  of  an  immense  property  in  the 
Funds  ;  and  sooth  to  say,  it  could  not  have 
got  into  better  hands.  '  She  was  made  the 
Honorable  :Mi-s.  Richard  Topertoe,  and  if  a 
cultivated  understanding,  joined  to  an  excel- 
lent and  humane  heart,  deserved  a  title,  in 
her  person  they  did.     After  his  arrival  in 
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London  he  had  several  conversations  with  his 
brother,  whose  notions  with  regard  to  prop- 
erty he  found  to  be  of  the  cool,  aristocratic, 
and  contemptuous  school ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  neglect  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  hfe,  and  to  look 
after  his  tenants.  It  was  enough  that  he  re- 
ceived their  rents,  and  paid  a  sensible  Agent 
to  collect  them.  WTiat  more  could  he  do  ? 
Was  he  to  become  their  dam? 

Eichard,  who  now  felt  quite  anxious  to 
witness  the  management  of  his  brother's  es- 
tate— if  only  for  the  purj^ose  of  correcting 
his  bad  logic  upon  the  subject  of  property, 
came  over  incognito  to  the  metropolis,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  ;  and  it  was  to  his 
brother,  under  the  good-humored  sobriquet 
of  Spinageberd,  that  he  addressed  the  letters 
recorded  in  these  volumes.  He  also  had  a 
better  object  in  view,  which  was  to  purchase 
property  in  the  country,  and  to  reside  on  it. 
That  he  did  not  succeed  in  rooting  out  of 
Lord  Cumber's  mind  his  senseless  prejudices 
with  respect  to  the  duties  of  a  landlord,  was 
unfortunately  none  of  his  fault.  All  that 
man  could  do,  by  reasoning,  illustration,  and 
remonstrance,  he  did  ;  but  in  vain  ;  the  old 
absurd  principle  of  the  landlord's  claims 
upon  his  tenantry,  Lord  Cumber  neither 
could  nor  would  give  up  ;  and  having  made 
these  necessary  observations,  we  proceed  with 
our  narrative. 

Better  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  ; 
M'Clutchy  had  been  interred  with  great  pomp 
— all  the  Orangemen  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts having  attended  "  his  honored  and  la- 
mented remains  "  to  the  grave,  each  dressed 
in  his  appropriate  Orange  costume.  The 
jjrovincial  chaplain,  remarkable  for  singing 
his  own  songs,  had  been  engaged  to  preach 
his  funeral  sermon,  which  he  did  with  a  force 
of  eloquence  and  pathos  that  literally  brought 
the  tears  of  those  Avho  were  acquainted  with 
Val's  virtues  down  their  cheeks — but  of  none 
else.  He  dwelt  with  particulai*  severity  upon 
t^iose  who  had  kindled  bonfires,  and  hung 
his  respectable  son,  "our  esteemed  brother. 
Captain  Phil,  in  effigy  ;  whilst  the  sacred  re- 
mains of  that  father  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
and  who  so  well  deserved  his  love,  and  the  love 
of  aU  who  had  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of 
his  acquaintance,  &c.,  &c.,  were  not  yet  cold." 

All  this,  we  say,  had  taken  place,  and  our 
fiiend  Hartley  was  seated  quietly  at  his 
bi'eakfast  one  morning,  when  a  gentleman 
named  Fenton  waited  uj^on  him,  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Cumbex'.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
^Ir.  Fenton  opened  the  business  on  which  he 
had  come. 

"  I  regret,  Mr.  Hartley,  tliat  thei'e  should 
be  any  misunderstanding  between  you  and 
Lord  Cumber.  * 


"  Not  more  so  than  I  do,  Mr.  Fenton,  1 
assure  you  ;  Lord  Cumber,  I  presume,  has 
arrived  then  ?  But  pardon  me,  have  you 
breakfasted  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  breakfasted.  He 
has  arrived,  sir,  and  requested  me  to  wait 
upon  3'ou  for  an  apology.  It  appears,  ac- 
coiding  to  my  instructions,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  that  you  have  charged  him  with  holding 
and  eX:ercising  t>Tannical  principles  as  a 
landlord.  Now  this,  you  know,  is  really  a 
thing  that  a  man  like  him  could  not  overlook." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Fenton,  he  placed  our 
correspondence  in  your  hands." 

"  Unquestionably  he  submitted  it  to  me, 
previous  to  my  consenting  to  act." 

"  And  may  I  ask  yom-  own  opinion,  Mr. 
Fenton  ?  " 

"As  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  Mr. 
Hartley,  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  him  , 
I  think  a  landlord  has  a  right  to  demand  ev- 
ery kind  of  sujDport  fi'om  his  tenant,  and  that 
if  the  tenant  claims  the  privilege  of  running 
counter  to  his  landlord's  interest,  then  the 
landlord  is  justified  in  removing  the  tenant 
oif  his  property  as  soon  as  he  can." 

"In  that  case,  then,"  replied  Hartley,  "I 
have  no  concession  to  make,  and  no  apology 
to  ofifer.  I  regret  this  business  very  much  ; 
but  Lord  Cumber  places  me  in  a  position 
which  I  cannot  leave  without  dishonor." 

"He  also  wishes  to  have  an  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced so  many  of  his  corjDS  of  yeomanry  to 
enroll  their  names  in  your  new  troop." 

"I  have  explained  that  ah'eady,  by  stating 
that  I  never  solicited  any  of  his  men  to  join 
my  troop  ;  they  came  of  their  own  fi'ee  will, 
and  I  received  them,  and  certainly  wiU  re- 
ceive as  many  as  come  to  us  under  similai 
circumstances." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  wUl  not  cause  them 
to  -withdraw  fi'om  yovu*  troop,  as  Lord  Cum- 
ber insists  on." 

"Insists  on!  Will  he  allow  neither  the 
tenant  nor  the  yeoman  the  use  of  his  free 
will,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  I  see  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  refer  you  to  my  friend.  Cap- 
tain Ormsby,  who  will  assist  you  in  making 
aU  the  necessary  arrangements ;  and  the 
sooner  this  unpleasant  matter  is  terminated, 
the  better."  After  bidding  each  other  good 
morning,  Mr.  Fenton  departed  to  make,  as 
Hartley  termed  them,  "the  necessary 
arrangements." 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  in  a  pad- 
dock about  tAvo  miles  from  Castle  Cumber, 
there  stood  a  very  elegant  young  man,  of  a 
high  and  aristocratic  bearing,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fenton,  to  whom  he  appeared  to  be 
relating  some  pleasant  anecdote,  if  one  could 
judge  by  the  ch«vwful  features  of  the  narrator, 
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and  the  laughter  of  his  companion.  A  car- 
riage stood  by  a  kind  of  scalp  in  the  road, 
which  caiTiage  contained  a  medical  man, 
who,  indeed,  was  present  with  great  reluc- 
tance. In  a  few  minutes  a  gig,  containing 
two  persons,  drove  to  the  same  spot  at  a 
rapid  pace,  a  gentleman  on  horseback  ac- 
companying it ;  these  were  Mr.  Hartley,  his 
friend.  Captain  Ormsby,  and  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  also  had  brought  on  the 
occasion. 

On  meeting,  the  two  principals  bowed  po- 
litely, addressing  each  other  in  friendly 
terms,  and  were  actually  advancing  to  shake 
hands,  when  they  mutually  checked  them- 
selves, and  Hartley,  smiling,  said  :  — 

"  My  Lord,  I  fear  that  this  is  really  a 
foolish  business — why.  it  is  literally  fighting 
a  duel  upon  abstract  pi'inciples." 

"It  is  fighting  a  duel  upon  a  principle, 
which,  Avhether  abstract  or  not,  I  will  always 
support.  If,  however,  you  Avish  to  avoid  a 
duel,  IVIr.  Hartley,  you  have  only  to  with- 
draw the  offensive  term  you  applied  to  the 
principle  in  question." 

"  As  soon,  my  Lord,  as  you  renounce  the 
principle  itself." 

"Enough,"  said  Loi'd  Cumber,  "gentle- 
men, please  to  let  us  take  our  ground." 

Nothing  covild  surpass  the  coolness,  the 
ease  of  manner,  and  fine  bearing  of  both. 
The  ground  was  measured  at  twelve  paces, 
and  it  was  agreed  by  the  seconds,  from 
principles  of  humanity,  that  they  should  fire 
by  signal.  Indeed,  we  may  say  here,  that 
the  seconds  did  everytliing  that  men  so 
circumstanced  could  do,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  fighting.  Each,  how^ever,  was 
high-minded  and  courageous,  and  knowing 
that  his  opponent  was  remarkable  for  bravery 
and  success  as  a  dueUist,  refused  to  make 
any  concession.  They  accordingly  took  their 
grounds,  resolved  to  abide  the  event. 

Having  been  placed,  the  seconds,  previous 
to  their  agreement  as  to  the  signal  to  be 
given,  Avithdrew  a  little,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  hearing.  While  discussing 
this  point,  a  circumstance  occurred  worthy 
of  notice,  and,  we  must  say,  the  high-minded 
courage  which  it  manifested  ought  to  have 
restrained  Lord  Cumber,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
from  turning  a  pistol  against  Hartley  on  the 
occasion.  Both  were  standing,  as  we  have 
said,  awaiting  the  signal  to  tire,  when  Hart- 
ley said  :  — 

"My  Lord  Cumber  a  word  with  you." 

"It' is  too  late,  Mr.  Hartley,"  rephed  that 
nobleman  ;  "I  am  on  my  ground." 

"  It  is  not  an  apology,  my  Lord,"  replied 
the  other  smiling  ;  "  but  really,  as  a  man  of 
honor,  I  cannot  fight  you  as  we  stand  at 
present :  we  are  not  upon  equal  terms." 


"Speak  to  yoxir  second,  sir,"  said  hia 
opponent. 

"You  perceive  he  happens  to  be  engaged 
just  now,"  rejoined  Hartley  ;  "but,  in  fact, 
the  communication  can  as  well  be  made  to 
your  lordship  ;  I  have  just  observed,  my 
Lord,  that  the  bullet  of  your  pistol  has  drop- 
ped out,  and  I  believe,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  upon  the  ground,  you  wiU 
see  it  at  your  feet ;  your  second,  I  presume, 
has  forgot  to  put  in  wadding." 

"  Mr.  Hartley,"  rephed  Lord  Cumber,  "  I 
always  believed  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
a  man  of  bravery  ;  I  feel  it  now,  and  what- 
ever the  event  of  this  meeting  may  be,  I 
shall  render  you  ample  justice.  I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  that  act  of  true  courage  and  honor." 

At  length  the  bullet  was  restored  to  its 
place,  and  the  seconds  drew  aside  to  give 
the  signal,  which  was  letting  fall  a  white 
handkerchief,  when  each  was  immediately  to 
fire. 

How  short  a  span  there  is  between  life  and 
eternity  !  There  they  stood,  both  in  high 
health  and  strength,  full  of  the  world,  and 
the  world's  spirit,  and  yet  in  how  brief  a 
space  was  one  of  them  to  appear  before  thOj 
judgment-seat  of  God ! 

At  length  the  signal  was  given,  the  hand- 
kerchief fell,  two  shots  were  heard,  one 
instantly  following  the  othei*.  Hai'tley  having 
fired,  di'opped  his  pistol  hand  by  his  side, 
whilst  Lord  Cumber  i-aised  his  left  hand  to 
his  breast,  or  rather  was  in  the  act  of  raising 
it,  when  he  fell,  gathered  up  his  knees  to  his 
chin,  and  immediately  stretching  out  his 
hmbs  at  full  length,  Avas  a  corpse  :  thus  dying 
as  he  did,  in  the  maintenance  of  an  unjust 
and  tp-annical  princiiDle.  And  so  passed 
away,  by  an  untimely  death,  a  man  who  Avas 
not  destined  to  be  a  bad  character.  His 
errors  as  a  man — a  pi'ivate  nobleman — we  do 
not  canA^ass  any  farther  than  as  they  affected 
his  duties  as  a  landlord.  His  errors  as  a 
landlord  Avere  the  errors  of  his  time,  and 
represented  the  pi-inciples  of  his  class. 
These  were  contempt  for,  and  neglect  of,  the 
condition  and  comforts  of  his  tenantry,  of  the 
very  individuals  from  whose  exertions  an(3 
struggles  he  derived  his  support.  Strange, 
indeed,  it  is  that  men  placed  as  his  lordshij. 
was,  should  forget  a  principle,  which  a  neg- 
lect of  their  duties  may  one  day  teach  tnem 
to  their  cost— that  pnuciple  is  the  equal 
right  of  every  man  to  the  soil  which  God  has 
created  for  all.  The  laws  of  agrarian 
property  are  the  laws  of  a  class,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  rights  of 
this  class  to  legislate  for  their  own  interests 
were  severely  investigated,  it  raight  appear 
upon  just  and  rational  principles  that  the 
landlord  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pen- 
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sioner  upon  popular  credulity,  and  lives  upon 
a  fundamental  error  in  society  created  by  the 
class  to  which  he  Ijelon^^s.  Think  of  this, 
gentlemen,  and  jiay  attention  to  your  duties. 

Whilst  Lord  Cumbei',  who  never  com- 
municated a  syllable  touching  the  duel  with 
Hai-tley  to  his  brother,  was  engaged  in  that 
mortal  conflict,  as  it  unliappily  turned  out 
to  be,  the  Honorable  Richai-d  Topertoe  was 
engaged  in  a  fir  different  occupation.  On 
that  snme  morning,  in  Castle  Cumber  chui'ch, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  away  the  hand 
of  Mary'  M'Loughlin  to  her  lover,  Harman, 
and  it  was  on  their  retuni  from  her  fatlier's 
house,  after  having  witnessed  their  subse- 
quent maniage  by  Father  Koche,  that  he 
met  his  brother's  carriage  containing  his 
dead  body.  Richard  Topertoe  possessed  a 
mind  alx)ve  an  empty  title,  anrl,  perhaps, 
there  lived  not  a  man  who  more  sincerely 
deplored  the  event  which  made  him  Lord 
Cuml)er,  and  put  liira  in  possession  of  a 
property  w^hicli  he  did  not  requii'e. 

Our  chronicles  draw  to  a  close.  The  con- 
templated interview  between  IVlrs.  Lenehan, 
her  brother,  and  Solomon,  never  in  fact  took 
place.  Solomon  fell  veiy  seasonably  into 
ill  health,  and  could  be  seen  by  nobody, 
except  his  physician,  who  was  nearly  as 
rehgious  as  liimself,  and  besides,  a  member 
of  his  own  congregation.  In  the  trust, 
however,  which  the  widow  placed  in  Solom»n, 
she  was,  to  use  his  own  language,  abundantly 
ju-stified,  as  the  event  provecL  Honest  Solo- 
mon defraude<l  her  out  of  the  money,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  tliat  he 
reduced  her  and  her  family  to  beggai-y. 
Breach  of  tinist  it  appears  ia  a  very  slight 
thing  in  the  eye  of  the  Law,  and  Solomon, 
encouraged  by  this  considei*ation,  ruined 
the  unfortunate  widow  and  her  orphans. 
This  act  of  gross,  unpi-incipled  robl^ery  was, 
however,  not  unpunished-  In  about  a  month 
after  he  had  peqietrated  it,  the  folhjwing 
scene  occurred  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
m  presence  of  many  who  will  liave  little 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  their  recollection. 

A  thin,  pale-faced  man,  ixw  gone  appai-ently 
m  serious  illness,  supjKjrted  on  each  side  by 
a  religious  friend  who  had  not  given  him  up, 
one  of  them  by  the  way  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  far  gi-eater  knave  and  h^'pocrite  than 
himself — approached  the  table,  and  requested 
permission  to  address  the  Court,  previous  to 
the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  in  striking  him 
off  the  Roll  of  Attoniies.  This  permission 
was  gi-anted,  and  Solomon,  for  it  was  he, 
spoke  briefly  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lord,  you  see  before  you  a  frail  sin- 
ner, who  will  soon  apoear  before  a  greater 
and  more  awful  tribunal  than  yours.  I  am 
net   here,   my    L<»vd,  to   defend   an   act   to 


which  I  was  prompted  by — may  I  be  per* 

mitted  to  say  so — by  my  very  virtues.  Some 
men,  my  Lord,  are  ruined  by  excellent 
quahties,  and  some  by  those  which  are  the 
reverse.  As  touching  mme.  my  Lord,  and 
the  principles  upon  which — but  an  exjjlaKar 
tion  on  this  subject  would  not  become  me. 
Oh,  no,  my  Lord ;  but  your  lordship  sees 
these  tears ;  your  lordship  sees  this  weak, 
feeble,  and  emaciated  frame.  You  perceive, 
in  fact,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  scarcely  a  subject 
for  the  severity  of  this  or  any  other  court. 
In  the  meantime,  may  I  be  prepared  to  meet 
a  gi'eater,  a  more  awful  one  !  ^Lay  that  be 
gi-anted,  my  Lord  !  oil,  may  He  grant  it !  1 
am  vei-y  feeble,  my  Lord,  but  still  able  to 
entreat  that  your  lordship  wiU  temper  jastice 
with  mercj'.  About  a  month  ago,  my  Lord, 
when  I  little  apprehended  the  occurrence 
which — but  may  His  will  l^e  done !  My 
honesty  is  known,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  known 
there,"  pointing  up — "  about  a  month  ago,  1 
say,  I  had  my  last  child  baptized  by — I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  your  lordship  what  name, 
lest  you  might  imagine  that  I  done  so  for 
the  pui-pose  of  biasing  your  judgment  in 
the — No,  my  Lord,  I  will  add  nothing  to  the 
simple  fact — I  had  my  last  child  V>aptized  by 
the  name  of  Richa;rd  Penn^'winkle  M'Slime 
— a  circumstance  which  filLs  my  heart  with 
sentiments  of  joy  and  gratification  up  to  this 
moment.  And  I  am  not  depressed — far  fi'om 
it.  Tliis,  my  Lord,  is  a  trial,  and  I  know, 
for  I  feel,  tliat  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  tried, 
in<ismuch  as  it  is  a  jwoof  that  I  am  cared  for 
THEKE  !"  and  he  pointed  again  upwards  as  be 
spoke. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  and 
humane  man,  was  melted  even  unto  tears 
which  he  could  with  difficulty  restrain  whilst 
he  spoke. 

"Unhappy  man,"  said  he,  "I  have  been 
for  several  years  in  the  habit  of  dispensing 
law — " 

"Justice,  you  mean,  my  Lord,"  said  Solo- 
mon ;  "  oh,  lustice,  justice,  or  rather  mercy, 
my  Lord  !  httle  of  law  have  you  ever  dis- 
pen.sed  !  Oh,  little  of  law — but  much  of 
justice.  May  He  be  praised  for  it !  amen, 
amen  ! " 

"  Your  case,  unhappy  man,  is  one  which 
places  me  in  a  peculiaily  painful  position 
indeed.  The  compliment  you  were  good 
enough  to  pay  me — I  mean  that  of  calling 
your  cliild  after  me — makes  me  feel  as  if  in 
addressing  you  I  wa.s — "  here  he  sobbed  and 
wiped  his  eyes  bitterly,  and  was  alx)ut  to 
proceed,  when  Widow  Lenehan 's  counsel 
rose  up,  and  said  : — 

"  My  Ixnd,  it  is  really  too  bad  that  hypoc- 
risy should  continue  its  impositions  even  to 
the  last  act  of  the  drama.     I  feel  it  mj  duty 
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to  disabuse  your  lonlslup  iu  this  matter  of 
naminj::^  the  child  iifter  you.  Perhaps  the 
compUiucut  will  be  considei-ably  diminished, 
if  uot  absolutely  revei-sed,  Avheu  you  come  to 
know,  my  Lord,  that  the  chihl  which  bears 
youi'  lordship's  name — if  it  does  bear  it — is 
an  illegitimate  one,  and  very  unworthy, 
indeed,  my  Lord  of  bearing  such  an  honored 
name  as  yoiu-s." 

The  judge  had  been  shedding  tears  for 
Solomon's  cAhuuities  during  this  address, 
but  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
change  from  the  benevolent  and  pathetic  to 
the  indignant  was  ixs  fine  a  specimen  as  ever 
was  given  of  the  ludicrous. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  judge, 
the  whole  features  of  his  face  iu  a  state  of 
ti'ansition  that  waa  perfectly  irresistible  ; 
"  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  child 
which  the  wretched  man  had  the  insolence 
to  name  after  me,  was  uot  born  in  wed- 
lock ?  " 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Solomon,  "this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which,  aided  by  my  great  namesjxke, 
the  wisest  of — " 

"The  decision  of  thccoui-t^"  continued  the 
judge,  "  is,  that  your  name  be  struck  oli*  the 
list  of  Attornies  who  practice  here.'' 

In  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  afterwards 
might  be  read,  in  all  the  metropolitan  papers, 
the  foUowing  announcement :  "  Died  of  deep 
decline,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq.,  Attorney-at-Law. 
Indeed  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  for  the  last 
and  most  exemplary  portion  of  his  life,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  been  termed  Attorney- 
at-Gospel.  We  are  glad  to  hear,  for  the 
sake  of  his  interesting  family,  that  his  life 
was  insiu'cd  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  has  been  paid  to  them." 

About  four  months  after  Solomon's  death, 
an  American  vessel  was  lying  at  the  Pigeon 
House,  waiting  for  the  tide.  Several  of  the 
passengers  were  assembled  in  ]\Irs.  Thumb- 
stall's  tavern — previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  brig — where,  as  was  then  usual,  they 
amused  themselves  by  drinking  punch  and 
dancing.  Among  them  was  a  little  thin  fel- 
low, dressed  in  a  short  frieze  coat,  striped 
waistcoat,  cordu\'oy  breeches,  and  stout 
brogues  ;  beside  him  sat  a  comely,  youthful, 
but  somewhat  prim  female,  dressed  as  a  plain 
peasant  girl.  The  moment  the  tloor  bi'came 
vacant,  the  little  frieze-coated  fellow  got  to 
his  legs,  aecomj^anied  by  the  female,  and 
addressed  the  musician  as  follows  : 

"  My  good  fi'iend,  there  is — is  much  cheer- 
fulness in  thy  music,  for  which  reason  this 
young  pei-son  and  I  will  trouble  you  to  jilay 
us  that  sustaining  psalm  I  mean  that  bless- 
ed air  c;illed  the  Swaggering  Jig,  whic-h  is 
really  a  consoling  plauxtic — come,  Susanna." 


Good  by,  Solomon,  thou  art  now  gone  to 
that  l.uul  of  true  liberty,  and  sorry  are  we  to 
s;iy,  that  thou  hivs  left  so  many  who  ai-o  so 
nnich  worse  than  thyself  behind  thee  !  One 
of  the  most  virtuous  acts  of  tliy  life  was  the 
defrauding  the  Spiritual  Railway  A.ssurance 
office  of  two  thousand  pounds  ujxm  the  fic- 
tion of  thy  death  ;  which,  tnith  to  say,  was 
a  very  bitter  fiction  to  them. 

Our  chronicles  are  closed.  Need  we  say 
that  Richard  Topertoe,  on  gaining  the  title 
and  estate,  became  a  resident  landlord,  and 
is  at  this  day  enjoying  a  green  and  happy 
old  age  upon  one  of  the  best  managed  prop- 
erties in  Ireland,  where  his  tenantrv  ai-e 
gr.ateful,  pmsperous,  and  hapjn*.  "Mary 
M'Loughlin,  her  husband,  and  family,  lived 
happily,  jis  they  deserved  to  live,  and  some 
of  them  live  yet,  and  M-ill  ejisily  recognize 
themselves  in  these  pages. 

Of  Phil,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two.  On 
finding  himself  the  uncontwlled  inheritor  of 
his  father's  ill-gotten  wealth,  lie  accelenxted 
his  progress  in  dnuikenness  and  profiigivcy. 
He  took  to  the  turf,  became  a  gambler  and 
spendthrift,  and  went  backw.ards  in  squan- 
dering his  fortune  through  as  luiprinciitled 
a  course  as  his  father  pursued  in  making  it 
From  step  to  step  he  came  down  until  noth- 
ing was  left.  Having  no  manly  jirinciple 
to  sustain  him,  he  iA\  from  one  stage  of  rjus- 
cality  and  meanness  to  another,  luitil  ho 
succeeded  at  longth  in  getting  himself  ap- 
jiointed  as  an  inulcr  turnkey  in  Castle  Cum- 
ber Gaol.  A  whisper  has  gone  abroad,  that 
upon  a  critical  occasion  when  the  SherilT, 
owing  to  tlie  death  of  a  certain  functionary 
essentiiil  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  felt 
himself  considerably  at  a  loss,  he  found  in 
one  of  the  under  turnkeys  a  convenient  sulv 
stitute. 

The  living  of  Cjvstle  Cumber,  left  viuvuit 
by  the  prcnnotion  of  Mr.  Lui-re  to  a  Bishop- 
ric, was  given  to  an  Englishman,  as  w.isthen 
the  practii-e,  and  wouhl  be  now,  were  it  not 
for  the  intluence  of  common  shame  .and 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  (!leinent  opened  .an  Aciulemy  in  Cjvs- 
tle  (.'umber,  and  succeeded  ;  ft>r  he  thought 
it  a  wiser  thing  to  live  by  teaching  a  school, 
than  to  sulVerhis  largo  family  luid  hiuiself  to 
starve  by  the  go.spel. 

"We  now  beg  to  close,  by  a  paragraph  fiom 
the  True  Blue  : — 

"  FAemtion  of  the.  Rev.  J>r.  L>„n-  to  the  S,r 
of . 

"  For  many  years  a  duty  at  once  so  pain- 
ful and  so  delightful,  has  not  devolved  jiixm 
us  as  a  public  journalist.  The  elevation  of 
the  Right  Rtiv.  Father  iu  God,  Phineas  Lucre, 
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to  the  See  of ,  is  a  dispensation  to  our 

Irish  Estabhshment  which  argues  the  benefi- 
cent hand  of  a  wise  and  oveiTuhng  Provi- 
dence. In  liim  we  may  well  say,  that  another 
bright  and  lustrous  star  is  added  to  that 
dark,  but  beautiful  galaxy,  in  the  nether 
heavens  above  us,  which  is  composed  of  om* 
blessed  Bishops.  The  diocese  over  Avhich 
he  has  been  called  by  the  Holy  Spu-it  to  pre- 
side, will  know,  as  they  ought,  how  to  appre- 
ciate his  learning  and  attainments.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  poor  of  Castle  Cum- 
ber, to  whom  he  has  been  such  a  kind, 
meek,  charitable,  and  consoling  dispenser  of 
God's  gifts  and  God's  word  ?  At  the  bed  of 
d  ath,  of  disease,  of  poverty — at  every  post, 
no  matter  how  poor,  low,  neglected,  or  how 
dangerous — there  was  he  to  be  found,  the 
champion  of  God — fighting  his  battles  in 
peace,  self-denial,  and  chai'ity.  It  is  true, 
he  is  not  an  Ii-ishman  ;  but  is  it  not  a  blessed 
thing  that  such  links  of  love  as  he,  and  of 
those  who  resemble  him,  should  continue  to 
bind  the  vu-tues  of  the  two  chin-ches,  and 
the  two  countries  together?  His  Lordship 
was  consecrated  on  last  Sunday,  by  that 
Eight  Rev.  and  blessedly  facetious  prelate. 
Archbishop  Drapely,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  evangelical  gifts,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect 
Toler  in  canonicals.  It  is  not  often  that  so 
much  piety  proceeds  from  so  conadc  a 
source." 


Our  readers  can  scarcely  forget  the  car- 
cumstances  of  Mr.  Lucre's  departure  out  ol 
this  wicked,  ungodly,  and  sensual  world. 
About  eight  years  ago,  or  less,  he  died  in  a 
very  pious  fit  of  apoplectic  passion,  brought 
on  by  his  cook,  in  consequence  of  that  im- 
portant functionary  having  neglected  the 
apostoUc  duty  of  dressing  a  haunch  of  ven- 
ison, we  presume,  upon  scriptural  authoi'ity. 
We  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
and  the  loss  which  she  sustained  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  haunch  in  question  was  con- 
siderably overdone — a  fact  which  one  would 
scarcely  imagine  could  have  pi'odaced  such 
important  results  upon  the  religion  of  the 
country  as  it  did  by  his  death. 

With  respect  to  Counsellor  Browbeater, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  government  of 
that  period,  having  got  out  of  him  all  the 
dirty  work  of  which  he  was  cajjable,  felt 
extremely  anxious  to  get  rid  of  liim  as  easily 
and  safely  as  they  could.  Browbeater,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  most  insatiable  leech,  stuck 
to  them,  knowing  that  they  could  not  well 
discharge  him  without  a  character.  He 
was  made  a  master  in  chancery,  and  had 
the  honor  of  succeeding  old  Tom  Silver,  a 
lawyer,  a  gentleman,  an  orator,  and  a  man  of 
honor  and  integrity  !  And  only  think  of 
Browbeater  succeeding  such  an  office,  as  ex- 
cellent, respected,  and  admirable  Tom  Silv«f 
left  behind  him  ' 


The  Tithe-Proctor 


PEEFACE. 

After  the  reader  shall  have  perused  the 
annexed  startling  and  extraordinary  narra- 
tive, on  which  I  have  fovmded  the  tale  of  the 
Tithe-Proctor,  I  am  sure  he  will  admit  that 
there  is  very  little  left  me  to  say  in  the  shape 
of  a  jDreface.  It  is  indeed  rarely,  that  ever 
a  document,  at  once  so  authentic  and  power- 
ful, has  been  found  prefixed  to  any  work  of 
modern  Irish  Fiction — proceeding  as  it  does, 
let  me  add,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  whose 
imassuming  character  knd  modesty  are  only 
surpassed  by  the  distinction  which  his  name 
has  already  gained  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult but  useful  departments  of  our  native 
literature. 

I  trust  that  there  will  be  found  nothing 
in  the  work  which  follows  that  is  calculated 
to  give  any  serious  offence.  Yet,  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  contentions,  both  politi- 
cal and  polemical,  by  which  this  unhappy 
country  in  connection  with  tithe  especially, 
has  been  so  frequently  and  so  bitterly  distract- 
ed, we  can  hardly  hope,  that  any  writer,  how- 
evei'  anxious,  nay  studious,  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  can  expect  to  treat  such  a  subject  with- 
out incurring  animosity  in  .some  quarter.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  say,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  that  in  composing  the  work  I  was 
influenced  by  nothing  but  a  firm  and  honest 
determination  to  depict  the  disturbances 
arising  from  the  tithe  impost  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  hand :  and  if  any  party  shall  feel 
hui't  by  obsei-vations  which  the  necessity  of 
rendering  full  justice  to  a  subject  so  difficult 
have  imposed  upon  me  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty,  I  beg  them  to  consider  that 
such  observations  proceeded  from  no  msh  to 
offend  existing  prejudices,  but  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  arising  inferentially  fi*om 
those  stern  and  uncompromising  claims  of 
truth  and  justice,  which  equally  disregard 
the  prejudices  of  any  and  every  party. 
After  all,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  spii'it  in 
which  the  work  is  written  will  be  foimd, 
whilst  it  correctly  delineates  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  country  dui'ing  the  fearful 
tumults  and  massacres  of  the  Tithe  BebeUion, 
to  have  left  httle,  if  anything,  to  be  complain- 
ed of  in  this  respect. 


In  constructing  narratives  of  this  sort,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  certain  allowances 
are  always  made  for  small  anachronisms  that 
cannot  be  readily  got  over.  The  murder  of 
the  Bolands,  for  instance,  occurred  in  the 
year  1808,  and  the  massacre  of  Carrickshock, 
as  it  has  been  called,  in  1832.  It  was  con- 
sequently impossible  for  me  to  have  availed 
myself  of  the  annexed  "  Nari-ative "  and 
brought  in  the  "Massacre"  in  the  same 
stor3%  without  bringing  down  the  murder  of 
the  Bolands  to  a  more  recent  date. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  assumed, 
as  the  period  of  my  story,  one  which  was 
calculated  to  bring  into  light  and  action  the 
worst  feelings  and  the  darkest  criminals  of 
my  country.  This,  however,  was  not  my 
fault.  If  they  had  not  existed,  I  could  not 
have  painted  them ;  and  so  long  as  my 
countiy  is  disgraced  by  great  crimes,  and 
her  social  state  disorganized  by  men  whose 
hardened  vices  bring  shame  upon  civilization 
itself,  so  long,  I  add,  these  crimes  and  such 
criminals  shall  never  be  veiled  over  by  me. 
I  endeavor  to  paint  Ii-eland,  sometimes  as  she 
was,  but  always  as  she  is,  in  order  that  she 
may  see  many  of  those  debasing  circum- 
stances which  prevent  her  from  being  what 
she  ought  to  be.  In  the  meantime,  I  trust 
the  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  per- 
ceiving that  I  have  not  in  the  Tithe-Proctor, 
any  more  than  in  my  other  work,  forgottten 
to  show  him  that  even  in  the  most  startling 
phases  of  L'ish  crime  and  tumult,  I  have  by 
no  means  neglected  to  draw  the  warm,  gen- 
erous, and  natural  virtues  of  my  countrymen, 
and  to  satisfy  him  that  a  very  few  gTiilty 
wi-etches  are  quite  sufficient,  however  im- 
justly,  to  blacken  and  degrade  a  lai-ge  dis- 
trict. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  class  of 
pseudo-patriots  in  this  country,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  every  writer,  professing  to  de- 
pict our  national  character  and  manners, 
should  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  sup- 
press all  that  is  calculated  "  to  lessen  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,"  as  they  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  and  only  to  give  to  the  pubhc  the 
bright  and  favorable  side.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dweU  upon  the  moral  dishonesty  and 
meanness  of  a  principle,  at  once  so  disgraceful 
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to  literature  and  so  repugnant  to  truth. 
These  thin-skinned  f^entlemen  are  of  opinion 
that  the  crime  itself  is  a  matter  of  trivial  im- 
poi'tance  compared  to  the  fact  of  its  be- 
coming known,  and  that  provided  the  out- 
side of  the  platter  is  kept  clean,  it  matters 
not  how  filthy  it  may  be  within. 

In  tlie  days  of  my  boyhood  and  early  life, 
the  people  of  Ireland  Avere,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  honest,  candid,  faithful,  and  gi-ateful 
people,  who  loved  truth,  and  felt  the  practical 
influence  of  religious  feeling  strongly,  but  so 
dishonest  and  degrading  has  been  the  long 
curse  of  agitation,  to  which  forms  of  it  their 
moral  and  social  princijoles  have  been  ex- 
posed, that  there  probably  could  not  be 
found  in  any  country,  an  instance  in  which 
the  virtues  of  the  whole  peoj^le  have  been  so 
completely  debauched  and  contaminated  (I 
do  not  say  voluntarily),  as  those  of  the 
Irish  have  been  by  the  leading  advocates  of 
repeal.  The  degeneracy  of  character,  oc- 
casioned l)y  those  tampering  with  our 
national  virtues,  is  such  as  Ave  shaU  not  re- 
cover from  these  thirty  years  to  come. 
Many  of  our  best,  mellow-toned,  old  virtues, 
that  pass  in  an  unbroken  link  of  hereditary 
beauty  from  father  to  son,  and  from  family 
to  family,  like  some  sacred  and  inestima- 
ble heirloom,  at  once  reverenced  and 
loved,  are  all  gone — such  as  our  love  of 
truth,  our  simple  devotion  and  patriarchal 
piety,  our  sincerity  in  all  social  intercourse, 
and  others  of  the  same  stamp  ;  whilst  little 
else  is  left  us  but  a  barren  catalogue  of 
broken  and  dishonest  promises,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  at  once  fleeced 
and  laughed  at.  And  it  wovdd  be  Avell  if  Ave 
could  stojD  here,  but  truth  forces  us  onward. 
The  Iiishman  of  the  present  day — the  crea- 
ture of  agitation — is  neither  honest,  nor  can- 
did, nor  manly,  nor  generous,  but  a  poor, 
skulking  dupe,  at  once  slavish  and  insolent, 
offensive  and  coAvardly — who  carries,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  principles  of  po- 
litical dishonesty  into  the  jjractices  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  is  consequently  disingenuous 
and  fraudulent. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  loo'e 
truth  ;  and  have  never  been  either  afi'aid  or 
ashamed  to  speak  it ;  and  I  trust  I  neA'er 
shall.  I  noAV  allude  to  the  principles  of  Con- 
ciliation Hall,  and  the  system  by  which  they 
were  led.  I  feel  bound,  however,  to  exempt 
the  party  called  Young  Irelanders  from  hav- 
ing had  any  participation  in  bringing  about 
results  so  disastrous  to  the  best  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  countiy.  It  is  true,  that,  as  poli- 
ticians, they  were  insane  ;  but  then  they 
were  at  least  sincere  and  honest ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  them,  who 
would  not  have  abandoned  the  object  he  had 


in  view,  sooner  than  accomplish  it  by  sacri- 
ficing the  popular  virtues  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  country  for  its  attainment.  I  have 
myself  been  a  strong  anti-repealer  during 
my  Avhole  life,  and  though  some  of  the 
Young  Ii-elanders  are  my  personal  friends, 
yet  none  know  better  than  they  do,  that  I 
Avas  strenuously  opposed  to  their  principles, 
and  have  often  endeavored — need  I  say  un- 
successfully ? — to  <lissuade  them  fi'om  the 
madness  of  their  agitation. 

Having  made  these  few  necessary  observa- 
tions, I  noAv  beg  to  introduce  to  my  readers 
the  extraordinai'y  narrative  already  spoken  of 
— a  narrative  whose  force  and  graphic  poAver 
AA'ill  serve  only  to  bring  shame  upon  the  fee- 
ble superstructure  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  erect  upon  it.     It  is  termed — 

THE   MUUDER   OF   THE   BOLANDS. 

In  the  3'ear  1808,  there  lived  near  Croom, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  farmer  named 
Michael  Boland.  He 'was  an  intelligent  and 
prosperous  man,  and  the  owner  of  many 
hundred  acres  of  the  best  laud  in  that  fine 
county. 

He  had  tAvo  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
grown  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  this 
year,  and  the  parish  chapel  never  saw,  in 
their  time,  a  finer  family  for  stature,  symme- 
try, and  comeliness,  attend  its  mass  than 
Michael  Boland,  his  wife,  and  children. 
'WitF^Ee'growtli  of  his  family,  his  ambition 
and  desire  of  increased  wealthiness  grew ; 
and,  by  the  agency  of  some  hundi'ed  pounds, 
he  became  the  tithe -proctor,  or  rector  of 
several  patches  of  tithes  throughout  the 
county. 

At  first  he  v  as  successful  in  this  specula- 
tion, and  with  his  increased  j^rofits,  himself 
and  his  children  assumed  a  higher  and  more 
important  tone  and  bearing  in  society.  In 
fact,  his  sons  and  daughters  passed  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  not  only  in  external  appear- 
ance, but  in  elegance  of  manners  and  culti- 
vation of  mind  ;  for  he  spared  no  exjiense  on 
their  education,  as  well  in  his  original  as  in 
his  subsequent  condition  of  life  ;  besides 
that  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious, the  County  of  Limerick  was  the  great 
school-house,  not  only  of  Munster,  but  of  all 
Ireland — vide  Carleton's  "  Poor  Scholar." 

The  sudden  departure  of  the  Bolands  from 
the  intercourse  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
their  former  companions  and  neighbors,  as 
Avell  as  the  long  brooding  hatred  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  people  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
soon  gave  rise  to  loud  murmurs  and  sarcas- 
tic retrospective  observations  against  them  ; 
and  people  far  and  near  took  every  occasion 
to  offend  and  insult  them — both  men  and 
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women — wherever  and  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  in  a  galling  manner,  of- 
fered. Often  were  the  Misses  Boland  asked, 
when  mounted  on  their  side-saddles,  did 
they  remember  when  theu'  mother  used  to 
be  driving  her  cart-load  of  tankards  of  sour 
milk  to  the  market  of  Limei'ick,  and  sitting 
there  for  days  retailing  it  at  a  penny  a  gal- 
lon, &c. ;  and  as  often  were  the  young  broth- 
ers asked,  when  bursting  over  an  old  neigh- 
bor's fence,  in  scarlet  and  buckskin,  if  they 
remembered  when  their  father  and  mother 
bore  an  active  hand  and  shoulder  to  the  car- 
rying out  and  spreading  of  the  manure  to 
the  fields,  &c. 

Far  from  being  abashed  at  all  this,  the 
Bolands  only  sought  ampler  opportunities  to 
annoy  and  exasperate  their  ill-wishers  by 
more  imperious  airs  to  them,  and  a  closer 
attendance  to  the  gentlemanly  sports  of  the 
country,  but  still  they  gave  no  tangible 
cause  to  quarrel  broadly  with  them.  While 
matters  were  going  on  in  this  way,  they  re- 
ceived a  nocturnal  anonymous  letter,  ordei*- 
ing  them  to  send  a  few  of  their  abundant 
stock  of  arms  to  a  certain  lonely  place,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  popular  legislators  of  that 
turbulent  county.  This  summons  the  Bo- 
lands answex'ed  by  a  letter  of  defiance,  and  a 
challenge  to  the  parties  to  come  and  take 
them  forcibly  if  they  durst.  They  were 
again  summoned  for  their  arms,  and  cau- 
tioned to  lower  their  demand  for  tithes.  To 
this,  too,  they  sent  an  exasperating  resj)onse 
of  defiance,  and  a  challenge,  after  Avhich  they 
seriously  went  about  fortifying  their  dwell- 
ing, and  piitting  it  into  the  best  posture 
of  defence  against  the  assault  which  they 
were  very  certain  would  be  made  on  them 
sooner  or  later. 

They  built  a  line  of  lofty  strong  stone  walls 
around  their  house,  offices,  and  other  prop- 
erty, and,  thus  secure,  they  awaited  anxiously 
the  expected  visit  of  their  deadly  enemies. 

In  the  meantime  the  messengers  of  ven- 
geance passed  tlu'ough  all  the  counties  of 
Munster,  with  an  account  of  the  rebellious 
designs  of  the  Bolands,  against  ihe  majesty 
of  midnight  legislation  ;  and  to  collect  levies 
of  men,  ammunition,  army,  and  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  certain  destructive 
attack  upon  them. 

One  evening,  about  the  latter  end  of 
November,  the  roads  and  paths  leading  to 
the  little  village  of  Kilteely,  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  Bolands  house,  was  observed  tc 
be  more  than  usually  thronged  Avith  men,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  passing,  as  it  were, 
to  and  from  Limerick,  and  strangers,  ap- 
parently, to  all  the  inhabitants  and  to  each 
other.  Shortly  after  nightfall,  the  hill  of 
Kilteely  was  seen  covered  with   men  and 


horses,  and  within  an  old  ruined  house  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  a  dim  hght  was  seen  to 
occasionally  flitter.  This  ruin  was  full  of 
respectably  dressed  men,  and  at  one  end  of 
it,  on  chairs,  and  at  a  table,  provided  for  the 
occasion,  sat  twelve  of  the  most  respectable 
of  them,  and  a  portly  important-looking 
gentleman  on  an  elevated  chair  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  Two  or  three  candles  were  burn- 
ing, and  some  slips  of  paper  were  on  the 
table. 

After  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds,  the  judge 
asked,  in  an  audible  voice,  if  there  was  aiiy 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  court  on 
that  night?  He  was  immediately  answei-ed 
in  a  solemn  tone,  by  more  than  one  voice, 
that  there  was  a  gi-eat  deal  of  business,  but 
that  only  one  case,  that  of  Captain  Right 
against  Boland,  should  be  brought  before 
him  at  that  present  time.  The  judge  then 
desired  that  the  case  be  gone  into.  Where- 
upon a  middle-sized  well-set  young  man, 
about  six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
name  we  know,  and  who  sat  behind  the 
judge,  now  brought  his  chair  forward  to  the 
table,  on  the  judge's  left  hand,  and  unrolling 
a  roll  of  paper,  read  in  a  low,  solemn,  but 
audible  tone  of  voice,  a  series  of  charges 
preferred  by  the  said  Captain  Eight  against 
the  said  Michael  Boland  and  his  sons. 

The  captain  was  then  called  uj),  and  he 
deposed  to  different  charges  against  the  de- 
fendants— such  as  taking  beforehand,  or  in 
reversion,  several  small  farms  oi:er  the  heads 
of  poor  but  solvent  tenants,  tiu'ning  them 
adrift  on  the  world,  and  converting  their 
small  agricultural  farms  into  one  or  moi*e 
large  farms  for  grazing  ;  thereby  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  destitute,  and  contracting 
the  supply  of  agricultural  j^roduce — the  pay- 
ment to  his  laboring  men  of  only  eight-pence 
a  day,  which  he  compounded  for  iu  kind — 
potatoes,  milk,  &c.,  at  twice,  at  least,  Avhat 
those  commodities  fetched  him  in  the  neigh- 
boring markets.  These  were  only  a  few  of 
the  many  charges  of  petty  tyranny  2:)referred 
against  Boland  ;  but  the  last  and  greatest  of 
all  was  his  Tithe  Exactions. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  uj)  to  prove 
these  weighty  offences,  after  which  it  was 
asked  if  the  accused  party  had  been  served 
with  notices  to  desist  from  those  high  mis- 
demeanors ;  and  if  he  had  engaged  any  one 
to  speak  for  liim,  or  in  his  favor.  After  a 
short  pause,  a  man  above  the  middle  size, 
with  shaggy  hair  and  beard,  and  of  a  sinister 
aspect,  came  up  to  the  table  and  said,  that 
although  he  had  not  been  employed  or  de- 
puted to  appear  for  IMr.  Boland  and  the 
young  masters  and  misses,  his  fine  sons  and 
daughters,  yet  justice  to  the  accused  com- 
pelled him  to  come  forward,  and  offer  a  tew 
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words  in  extenuation  of  the  punishment,  if ! 
any,  which  should  be  inflicted  for  their  il- 
leged   misdeeds.     "First,  then,"  he  asked,  \ 
"was  it  possible  that  they,  the   men  then 
present,  should  be  angry  or  offended  at  see- 
ing one  of  their  o\vn  nice  and  rehgion  spring 
up  hx)XO.  among  them,  and  take  his   station 
with  the  best  of  the  CromweUian  Shoneens 
that  surrounded  and  oppressed  them  ?    And  , 
when  he  did  so  spring  up,  was  it  any  blame 
to  him  to  avail  himself  of  even.'  means  which  ' 
The  Law  allowed  him  to  maintain  his  eleva-  i 
tion,  though  it  might  be  by  standing  on  the 
shoulders  and  necks  of  as  good  fellows  as  ; 
himself?    What  had  Mi-.  Boland  done  but  ■ 
what  others  had  been  doing  for  ages,  and 
were   doing   still  ?     As   for   the   matter  of 
tithes,    sure   they   should    be   paid   to   the 
minister  who  they  never  saw  nor  cared  to  ' 
see,  and  if  Mr.  Boland  had  profit  on  them,  ' 
so  much  the  better,  because  the  less  tithe  ' 
that  went  into  the  absent  minister's  pocket 
the  more  would  they  all  be  pleased.     To  be 
sure  the  tithe-proctor  always  exacted  to  the 
last  farthing,  and  more  than  the  minister —  ' 
and  it  is  believed  that  Mi-.   Boland  was  not 
behind  any  of  the  trade — and  some  people 
say,  indeed,   that,  fi-om   his   knowledge   of 
farming  and  the  ins   and  outs   of  people's 
little  tillage,  he  sometimes  exacted  to  within 
a  trifle  of  one-fiith  of  the  produce.     Indeed, 
in  my   own  case — and  I   am   but  a   poor  ; 
brogue-maker,  vdih  half-a-dozen  acres  of  the 

poorest  Lands  of  F , — he  took  fi*om  me, 

between  citations  to  the  Bishop's  Covirt  and 
other  costs,  with  the  original  tithes,  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  entii-e  produce  of  my  httle 
farm  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  one  in  the  parish 
that  fares  better  than  mvself,  especially  the 
poor  people  who  don't  imderstand  the  law, 
and  who  are  not  able,  or  willing,  to  get  into 
it.     However,  I  confess,  I   never   regretted 
my  ovnx  share  of  the  loss,  when  I  knew  and 
thought  that  it  aU  went  to  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  the  Masters  and  !Misses  Boland. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  cutting-up  which 
young  Mick  Boland  gave  me,  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  loaded  whip,  the  day  I  went  to  , 
their  house  to  complain  that  their  driver  had  j 
put  all  my  sheep  ii^to  the  pound,  for  a  debt 
of  sixteen  shillings,  tithe-money.     And  now, 
my  Lord  Justice,  as  I  have  said  so  much  of 
the  truth  in  favor  of  Mi*.  Boland  and  his  ' 
family,  I  hope  your  lordship   -rHI  pass  a  j 
merciful  and  just  sentence  on  them,  and  that 
this  just  jm-}'  won't  find  these  friends  to  us,  j 
to  our  religion,  and  to  our  country,  guiltj*. 

There  was  a  suppressed  murmur  of  appro- 
bation, accompanied  by  an  audible  stamping 
of  feet,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  merciful 
harangue.     But   silence    being    called,    the  > 
jxurors  put  their  heads  together  across  the  i 


table,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  their 
foreman  handed  up  the  issue-paper  to  the 
secretary-,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  judge, 
on  receipt  of  which  that  functionary  arose, 
and  in  a  solemn,  scarcely  audible  voice,  read 
fiom  the  pajjer  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  against 
Michael  BoLmd  and  his  two  sons.  The 
judge  then  immediately  arose  fi-om  his  chair, 
and  in  a  low,  solemn,  but  firm  and  distinct 
tone  of  voice,  pronounced  the  verdict  of  the 
court  to  be,  "  Death  and  Dark  Destruction 
to  Michael  Boland  and  his  two  sons,"  and 
that  the  sentence  should  be  executed  that 
very  night.  On  the  announcement  of  the 
verdict  a  low  shriek  of  exidtation  arose  from 
the  audience,  followed  by  a  simultaneous 
half-supj-  issed  cry  ot  "Long  life  to  our 
Judge  I     Long  hfe  to  Buck  Enghsh  !  " 

The  judge  stood  up  again  and  said  :  "  Now, 
boys,  I  know  that  there  is  no  man  here 
present  but  a  man  who  has  been  often  well 
tried  in  exploits  of  danger  and  of  death : 
every  man  of  you  is  the  leader  of  a  pai-ty  of 
brave  fellows,  who,  with  yourselves,  have 
sworn  to  sustain  the  oppi-essed,  crush  the 
tyrant,  and  right  the  ^\Tonged.  Your  men 
ai-e  brave,  bold,  and  hearty ;  keep  them  to 
their  duty,  and  in  perfect  submission  to 
your  orders.  Let  the  old  tyi-ant  and  his 
young  cubs  be  cut  off,  at  all  hazards,  but 
spare  the  women — nay,  make  every  possible 
exertion  to  save  them,  but,  more  especially, 
and  by  all  means,  let  the  eldest  daughter. 
Miss  Anna,  be  saved,  secured,  and  brought 
to  me,  as  you  all  know  how  long  I  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  make  her  mine.  And 
now,  boys,  every  man  to  his  post,  and  I,  your 
commander,  shall  lead  you  on." 

Buck  EngUsh  is  a  real  character — his  reaj 
name  was  Rvan,  and  he  had  been  respectably 
reared,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxicate 
ing  excitement  of  the  French  Revolution — 
he  also  fought  in  '98,  and  subsequently,  foi 
his  intelligence  and  daring  spirit,  became 
the  leader  of  all  the  lawless  and  disaffected 
pai-ties  in  his  native  County  of  Limerick,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  Munster. 

The  parties  within  the  old  ruin  now  mada 
their  appearance  on  the  hill,  and  every  man 
of  them  going  to  the  head  of  his  own  body, 
they  marched  first  to  Hospital,  a  contiguous 
village,  where  they  boldly  beat  a  di^um,  the 
sound  of  which  called  up,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, such  a  concourse  of  ai-med  men  as 
frightened  the  parties  themselves.  They 
mai'ched  fi-om  that,  westwai'ds,  to  Knock- 
any,  where  they  dug  up  several  extensive 
fields  (of  grass)  belonging  to  Mr.  O'Grady. 
They  marched  on  then,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, towaixls  the  residence  of  the  Boland^ 
their  numbers  increasing  as  they  went  along, 
by  voluntary  and  involimtary  parties. 
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The  Bolands,  ever  on  the  watch,  soon 
learned  that  they  were  to  be  visited  that 
night  by  those  pai-ties  whom  they  had  so 
long  defied,  hut  tliey  never  calculated  that 
they  should  be  attacked  by  such  a  strong 
force  as  tlaey  now  learned  was  aj^proaching 
them — for  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  num- 
ber could  not  liave  been  less  than  five  thou- 
sand men,  contributed  by  the  Counties  of 
Limerick,  Clare,  Keny,  Cork,  Waterford, 
Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny. 

However,  they  were  not  daunted,  but  im- 
mediately put  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 
They  fii-st  sent  out  (off  their  premises)  all 
their  seiTaiuts,  men  and  women,  lest  there 
should  be  a  spy  or  a  traitor  among  them. 
They  then  carried  up  all  their  arms  and  am- 
munition to  the  top  floor  of  their  (two-story, 
long,  thatched)  house.  The  father  and  the 
younger  son  j^lanted  themselves  at  one  of 
the  windows  facing  the  fi'ont.  The  elder 
son  and  the  family  tutor,  a  young  man  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  would  not  abandon 
them  in  their  hour  of  danger,  took  their 
stand  at  the  ■nandow  which  looked  directly 
at  the  nan'ow  strong  door  of  the  waU  which 
inclosed  the  house.  The  two  daughters, 
with  their  mother,  took  up  their  places  be- 
tween the  two  windows,  under  cover  of  the 
wall,  and  having  been  well  practiced  for 
some  weeks  pi-evious,  stood  prepared  to  load 
and  hand  up  the  anns  to  their  heroes  when 
the  occasion  should  arrive.  About  the  hour 
of  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  an  odd  random  shot,  gave  the 
Bolands  certain  and  unmistakable  notice 
that  their  hour  of  terror  was  at  hand.  And 
soon  they  could  hear  a  monotonous  sound  of 
moving  feet  and  suppressed  voices,  under 
the  outei;  walls  of  their  fortress.  A  horn 
was  then  sounded,  and  the  besieged  were 
called  upon  to  open  their  gates  and  surren- 
der at  discretion.  But  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  within,  where  all  was  total  dark- 
ness and  appai-ent  inactivity.  Several  at- 
temjits  were  now  made  to  biu'st  the  strong 
yai"d  door,  but  without  effect.  The  assail- 
ants then  began  to  fire  at  the  thatch  of  the 
dwexiing  house,  as  well  as  on  the  out-offices, 
with  the  intent  of  setting  them  in  flames  ; 
and  after  several  attempts,  they  ultimately 
Bueeeeded  in  igniting  the  thatch  of  a  de- 
taciied  cow-house,  which  stood  out  fi'om  the 
other  buildings,  and  the  wind,  unfortunately 
happening  to  blow  from  that  quarter  to  the 
otiier  offices,  carried  the  fire  to  them,  by 
Mrhich  they  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  In  the 
meantime,  they  procured  two  sledges  from  a 
neighboiing  forge,  with  which  they  assaulted 
the  yard  door,  which  they  soon  broke  in. 
'Now  there  was  a  dead  pause  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants — for  they  knew  very  well,  that 


to  pass  on  the  threshold  of  this  door  was  cer- 
tain death.  However,  the  pressure  from  the 
rear  was  so  great,  that  suddenly  several  men 
were  involuntarily  pushed  in  thi-ough  the 
doorwa}'.  And  now  the  work  of  death  com- 
menced, for  no  sooner  had  the  first  batch 
been  pressed  in,  than  there  was  such  a  well- 
dh-ected  shower  of  bullets  pom-ed  out  on 
them  fi-om  four  well-charged  blunderbusses, 
as  leveUed  every  man  of  them  with  the  earth. 
A  moment's  pause  ensued,  aud  the  door  was 
again  filled  with  new  aspirants  for  "  fame  in 
the  cannon's  mouth,"  who,  however,  fared  as 
badly  as  the  preceding  batch.  During  tliis 
time  the  assaihng  party  had  been  busy  with 
crowbai's  and  other  instruments,  in  making 
several  breaches  in  the  yard  walls.  At 
length  they  succeeded  in  opening  entrances 
in  three  diflerent  places  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  in  a  few  minutes  several  hundi-ed 
men  were  precipitated  into  the  yard.  And 
now  commenced  the  work  of  death  in  ear- 
nest. The  assailants  were  shot  down  in 
scores,  while  the  upper  windows  of  the 
house,  fi'om  which  the  deadly  tiring  was  so 
ably  kept  up,  received  fifty  discharges  to  the 
one  that  issued  from  them.  The  house  was 
immediately  surrounded,  and  guards  of 
chosen  faithful  men  were  placed  at  its  doors 
and  lower  wmdows,  with  strict  orders  to  let 
no  one,  especially  the  "old  fox,"  escape, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  women. 

To  add  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  the 
Bolands,  the  assailants  had  now  succeeded  in 
igniting  the  thatch  of  the  dweUing-house, 
and  it  was  immediately  in  a  blaze.  The  Bo- 
lands and  then-  tutor,  ably  served  by  their 
mother  and  sisters,  still  continued  to  deal 
death  and  destniction  on  the  parties  outside, 
without  being  yet  fatigued  or  disabled.  But 
at  length  the  upper  floor  became  too  hot,  and 
the  old  man,  mth  his  wife  and  daughters,  re- 
treated to  the  lower  flooi*.  The  brothers 
and  the  tutor,  however,  remained  above,  but 
doing  less  execution,  because,  when  the  as- 
sailants saw  the  house  on  fire,  they  retreated 
outside  the  yard  wall,  excepting  the  guard 
who  were  i^laced  round  the  house,  and  these 
stood  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  pai-ty 
above  had  not  power  of  injuring  them,  with- 
out fully  exj^osiug  their  own  persons  at  the 
windows. 

While  both  parties  were  thus  in  a  fearful 
state  of  suspense,  the  bmniing  roof  of  the 
house  fell  in  on  the  three  young  men  above, 
and  immediately  buried  tliem  for  ever  in  its 
destructive  flames.  The  assailing  crowds 
set  up  a  terrific  shout  of  triumph.  The  floor 
above  now  began  to  crackle,  and  so  dense 
was  the  smoke  below,  that  the  old  man  and 
the  women  Avere  in  a  state  little  short  of  suf- 
focation-    At  last  the  Proctor  became  des- 
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perate,  and  opening  one  of  the  ground  win-  i 
dews,  and  taking  bis  poor  wife  by  the  hand,  i 
he  attempted  to  throw  himself  and  her  out  | 
through  it.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  | 
appeared  at  the  window,  than  the  old  man  | 
was  riddled  with  bullets  from  without,  and  j 
thrown  back  into  the  now  bhizing  room  from  i 
which  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  escape.       ] 

The  three  young  men  and  the  old  man 
being  now  destroyed,  a  voice  in  the  rear  of 
the  crowd  called  out,  in  a  fierce  commanding 
tone,  to  rescue  the  women  at  all  liaz.irds, 
whereupon  the  sledges  wei-e  applied  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house  ;  but  while  they  were 
thus  engaged,  the  young  women  inibaiTed 
the  back  door,  and  nishing  out  with  their 
mother,  uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks, 
they  ran  into  a  stable  Avhich  was  near,  be- 
fore they  could  be  laid  hold  of.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  two  daughters  were  immediately 
seized  on  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the 
siege.  Buck  English,  and  carried  out,  but  not 
violent^,  until  they  came  to  the  stable-door, 
-where  the  eldest  daughter  laid  hold  of  the 
iron  bolt  staple  of  the  dooi'-post,  and  so  des- 
perately did  she  hold  it,  that  she  did  not  let 
it  go  till  her  shoulder  was  dislocated.  They 
were  both  carried  oft"  then  to  the  Galtee  moun- 
tains, the  usual  resort  of  the  Buck,  who  re- 
tained the  eldest  during  pleasure.  I  forget 
what  became  of  the  younger  giri,  but  the 
other  became  deranged,  and  in  that  melan- 
choly state  was  subsequently  taken  into  the 
"  protection,"  as  it  is  called,  of  a  certain 
banker  of  Limerick,  who  shot  himself  in  that 
city,  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  1815.  *  *  * 

The  scene  at  the  residence  of  the  Bolands, 
on  the  morning  after  the  attack,  was  truly 
horrifying.  The  remains  of  the  four  men, 
almost  burned  to  cinders,  were  dug  out  of 
the  still  burning  rains,  nor  was  the  spectacle 
in  the  yard  and  on  the  neighboring  road 
less  frightful,  from  the  multitude  of  dead 
bodies  with  which  they  were  streAvn  ;  for 
most  of  their  stranger  assailants  who  were 
killed  Avere  left  on  the  spot — the  party  not 
choosing  to  be  seen  cari'jdng  them  oft'  by 
daylight.  But  such  of  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  as  fell,  were  can-ied  off' 
by  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  hid  during 
that  day,  but  buried  at  night  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  their  houses,  in  the  newly- 
ploughed  and  in  the  wheat-sown  fields.  The 
inquest,  &c.,  being  over,  the  government  and 
the  gently  of  the  county  offered  a  large  re- 
ward for  any  infoiTnation  that  would  lead  to 
the  apprehension  or  knowledge  of  the  actors, 
especially  the  commander,  in  this  fearful 
tragedy.  A  strong  military  force  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the  bad 
and  suspicious  characters  of  the  district  were 
taken  up,  and  committed  to  gaol  on  suspi- 


cion. However,  the  original  concocters  of  the 
murder  made  their  escape,  either  to  Engliind 
or  to  the  remote  parts  of  Clare,  KeiTy,  and 
Cork  ;  whilst  teiTor  reigned  througliout  the 
whole  County  of  Limerick  among  the  farmers 
at  seeing  the  numbers  that  were  aiTested, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  reward. 

One  morning,  as  a  well  known  active 
magistrate  of  the  county  was  sitting  at  his 
breakfast,  a  strange  woman  came  to  his  door, 
and  requested  to  ree  him  on  business  of  im- 
portance. He  immediately  called  up  two  of 
his  sei'vant  men,  and  ordered  them  to  go  to 
the  door  and  see  that  the  woman  was  really 
a  Avoman,  and  that  she  had  no  arms  about 
her.  This  was  soon  done,  and  the  woman,  a 
real  one,  was  ushered  into  his  worship's 
presence.  She  then  told  him — the  room 
being  first  cleared  of  all  other  people — that 
she  was  the  wife  of  D A ,  the  brogue- 
maker  of  F ,  that  her  husband  was  an 

honest,  industrious  man,  who  knew  his  own 
trade  and  business  well,  and  who  knew  a 
great  deal  about  the  business  of  other  people, 
too,  and  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  country 
— that  he  was  a  man  of  uijright  and  Christian 
principles,  who  would  always  feel  it  a  con- 
scientious duty  to  aid  the  laws  of  his  country 
to  preserve  social  order  and  punish  crime — 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  temtied  or 
bribed  by  an}'  amount  of  punishment  or 
reward  ;  but  that  if  he  were  projjci'bj  managed 
and  kindly  treated,  he  might  be  found  able  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  useful  information. 

His  worship  had  the  good-natured  poor 
woman  taken  good  care  offer  that  day— and 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  same  night  he  took  and 
put  her  comfortably  sitting  on  a  horse, 
behind  one  of  his  constables,  and,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  military  body,  horse  and  foot, 
marched  her  in  safety,  she  sho^\'ing  the  Avay 
to  her  own  house.  The}''  found  honest  Darby 
sitting  by  his  fire,  reading  his  prayer-book, 
and  in  great  grief  at  the  unaccoimtable 
absence  of  his  wife.  He  was  dreadfully 
agitated  when  he  found  himself  arrested,  and 
strongly  protested  that  he  was  an  honest, 
industrious  tradesman,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  Avickedness  of  the  Avorld  ;  and 
Avondered  much  Avhat  this  Avas  all  about. 

His  Avorshij)  advised  him  to  be  calm — that 
all  should  be  Avell,  but  that  he  shoidd  accom- 
l^any  himself  to  his  house.  After  Darby  had 
spent  several  usefully  employed  days  with 
his  neAV  friend,  he  was  transmitted  to 
Limerick  gaol,  with  orders  that  he  should  be 
Avell  treated,  and  be  allowed  to  see  his  Avife  as 
often  as  she  desired  it.  The  Avife  soon  found 
that  it  Avould  be  more  convenient  for  her, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  safer,  to  be  living 
near  her  husband,  and  therefore  went  to 
reside  in  Limerick.     The  news  of  Darby's 
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arrest  caused  no  little  alarm  througli  the 
county,  and  it  was  soon  whispered  about 
that  persons  were  now  arrested,  of  whose 
participation  in  the  Boland  affair  no  human 
being  could  give  any  hint  except  himself 
alone.  His  wife's  rooms  became  crowded 
every  day  with  the  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  the  men  ari-ested, — and  others  not 
an-ested,  or  suspected  by  any  living  being — 
money  in  hundreds  of  pounds  was  pouied 
into  her  lap  to  purchase  the  ignox*ance,  the 
silence,  or  the  perjury  of  Dai'by — and  every 
one  went  away  apparently  satisfied  Avith 
Darby's  promises  through  his  faithful  wife. 

The  assizes  came  down  at  last.  Darby 
lost  all  recollection  of  any  money  but  the 
large  public  reward,  and  on  that  occasion 
oyer  twenty  men  were  hanged  chiefly  on  his 
evidence — though  it  was  very  difficult  for  the 
crown  counsel  to  bring  the  poor  reluctant 
man  to  the  point ;  but  when  he  did  make  a 
convicting  admission,  he  took  care  that  it 
should  be  a  clincher,  wrung  from  him,  as  he 
wished  it  to  appear,  by  a  cunning  counsel. 
The  gallows  at  Limerick  continued  for  years 
after  to  be  fed  b}^  Dai-by  with  victims  for  this 
crime ;  and  several  hundred  were  trans- 
ported, or  went  into  voluntary  banishment 
on  account  of  this  fearful  butchery.  The 
writer  of  this  knew  well,  and  was  at  school 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Coui*t  of  Kilteely 
ffilL 


CHAPTER  I. 

TTie  Chapel  Green  of  Esker  Dearg. 

The  chapel  of  Esker  Dearg,  or  the  Red 
Ridge,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  well-culti- 
vated countr)',  that  for  miles  about  it 
literally  teemed  with  abundance.  The  Red 
Ridge  under  which  it  stood  was  one  of  those 
long  eminences,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  pe- 
culiar to  Ireland.  It  was,  as  the  name  be- 
tokens, a  prolonged  elevation  that  ran  for 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  Avithout  appearing  to  yield  to,  or 
be  influenced  by,  the  natural  position  or 
undulations  of  the  countiy  through  which  it 
went.  The  epithet  of  red  which  was  attached 
to  it,  originated,  according  to  popular  tra- 
dition, in  a  massacre  which  had  taken  place 
upon  it  duiing  one  of  the  Elizabethan  wars. 
Others  imputed  it  to  a  cause  much  more 
obvious  and  natural,  viz.,  its  peculiar  appear- 
ance during  all  seasons  of  the  yeai',  owing  to 
the  parched  and  barren  nature  of  the  soil, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  diy  and  elevated 
position,  was  covered  only  with  furze  and 
fern,  or  thin,  short  grass  that  was  parched 
by  tlie  sun  into  a  kind  of  red-brown  color- 


Tinder  that  end  of  this  Esker  which 
pointed  nearest  to  the  south-west,  stood 
the  chapel  we  have  just  mentioned.  It  was 
a  rather  long  building  with  double  gables 
and  a  double  roof,  perfectly  plain,  and  with 
no  other  ornament,  either  inside  or  out,  if 
we  except  a  marble  cross  that  stooct  against 
the  wall  upon  the  altar,  of  which  the"  good 
priest  was  not  a  little  vain,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  of  his  own  procuring.  A  pubUc 
road  of  com-se  ran  past  it,  or  i-ather  skirted 
the  green  unenclosed  space,  by  which,  in 
common  with  most  country  edifices,  it  was 
surrounded.  Another  road  j  oined  that  which 
we  have  mentioned,  within  a  few  perches  of, 
it,  so  that  it  stood  at  what  might  be  neai-ly 
considered  a  cross-road.  One  or  two  lai-ge- 
trees  grew  beside  it,  which  gave  to  its 
otherwise  simple  appearance  something  of 
picturesque  effect,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  they  were  thickly  covered 
with  leaves,  and  Avaved  and  rustled  in  the  sun 
to  the  refi'eshing  breezes  of  that  delightful 
season. 

It  was  Sunday  in  the  early  pai-t  of  March 
— we  will  not  name  the  year — Avhen  our  story 
commences.  The  Red  Ridge  ChaiDel  was  as 
usual  smTomided  by  the  greater  portion  of 
the  congregation  that  had  assembled  to  hear 
Mass.  Within  its  walls  there  Avere  only  a 
few  classes  of  yomigsters,  male  and  female, 
formed  into  cii'cles,  leai-ning  their  catechism 
from  the  schoolmaster  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  clerk,  or  some  devotee  v/ho  possessed 
education  enough  to  qualify  himself  for  that 
kind  office.  Here  and  there  in  different 
pai'ts  of  the  chapel  were  small  gi'oups  of 
adult  persons,  more  rehgiously  disposed  than 
the  rest,  engaged  in  saying  the  rosaiy,  whilst 
several  others  were  performing  solitary  de- 
votions, some  stationary  in  a  corner  of  the 
chapel,  and  others  gomg  the  cu'cuit  around 
its  walls  in  the  performance  of  the  Fourteen 
Stations  of  the  Cross.  Now,  all  these  reU- 
gious  and  devotional  acts  take  place  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  priest,  and  are  suspended 
the  moment  he  commences  Mass  ;  into  the 
more  sublime  majesty  of  wliich  they  appear, 
as  it  were,  to  lose  themselves  and  be  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  gi-eat  body  of  the  cougi-egation,  how- 
ever, until  the  clerg;yman  makes  his  appear- 
ance, are  to  be  found  outside,  on  what  is 
called  the  Chapel  Green.  Here  they  stand 
in  groups,  engaged  in  discussing  the  tojiics 
of  the  day,  or  such  local  intelligence  as  may 
interest  them  ;  and  it  is  to  one  of  those  groups 
that  we  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Under  the  larger  of  the  two  trees  we  have 
described  stood  a  cu'cle  of  the  countiy  peo- 
ple, Ustening  to,  and  evidently  amused  by, 
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the  conversation  of  an  individual  whose  bear- 
ing and  appeai'ance  we  must  describe  at 
gi'eat  length. 

He  was  a  person  whom  at  first  sight  you 
would  feel  disposed  to  class  with  young  men. 
In  other  words,  you  might  be  led,  from  the 
lively  flow  of  his  spirits  and  his  peculiarly 
buoyant  manner,  to  infer  that  he  had  not  gone 
beyond  thirty  or  thirty-five.  Upon  a  closer 
inspection,  however,  you  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  his  countenance,  despite  of  its 
healthy  hue,  was  a  good  deal  wrecked  and 
weatherbeaten,  and  gave  indications  of  those 
traces,  which  not  only  a  much  longer  period 
of  time,  but  dee]>  and  violent  passions,  sel- 
dom fail  to  leave  behind  them.  His  features 
were  regular,  and  at  first  glance  seemed 
handsome,  but  upon  a  nearer  apjjroach  you 
were  certain  to  find  that  their  expression  Avas 
heartless  and  disagreeable.  They  betokened 
no  s^nnptom  of  humanity  of  feeling,  but  were 
lit  up  with  a  spirit  of  harsh  and  reckless  levity, 
which,  wliilst  it  made  him  populai-  with  the  un- 
thinking multitude,  might  have  been  easily 
understood  as  the  accompaniment,  if  not  the 
direct  exponent,  of  a  bad  and  remorseless 
heart.  The  expression  of  his  mouth  was  at  the 
same  time  both  hard  and  wanton,  and  his  eyes, 
though  fuU  of  a  lively  lustre,  resembled  in 
theii'  brightness  those  of  a  serpent  or  hyena. 
His  forehead  was  constructive  but  low,  and, 
we  may  say,  rather  uniutellectual  than  other- 
wise. He  Avas  without  whiskers,  a  circum- 
stance which  caused  a  wound  on  the  back 
part  of  his  jaw  to  be  visible,  and  one-haK  of 
the  left-hand  little  finger  had  been  shot  off 
in  defence  of  his  church  and  country,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account.  Tliis  was  a  subject 
hoAvever,  upon  which  he  ahvaj'S  affected  a 
good  deal  of  mystery  when  conversing  Avith 
the  people,  or  Ave  should  say,  he  took  care  to 
tlu'OAV  out  such  oracular  insinuations  of  Avhat 
he  had  suffered  in  their  defence,  as,  according 
to  their  opinion,  almost  constituted  him  a 
martyr.  In  size  he  Avas  somcAvhat  above  the 
middle  height,  compact,  and  exceedingly 
well  built.  His  chest  Avas  deep  and  his 
shoulders  poAverful,  Avhilst  his  limbs  Avere 
full  of  muscular  strength  and  great  activity. 

Having  thus  given  a  portrait  of  his  jierson, 
it  only  remains  that  Ave  describe  his  costume 
as  he  appeared  on  the  Sunday  in  question, 
and  Ave  do  so  Ijecause  it  may  be  right  to  in- 
form our  readers,  in  the  outset,  that  one  of 
his  pecuharities  Avas  a  habit  of  seldom  ap- 
pearing, for  any  lengthened  period,  in  the 
same  dress,  or  indeed  in  the  same  locality. 

On  this  occasion  he  had  on  a  pan*  of  tight 
buckskin  breeches,  top-boots  and  spiu-s — for 
he  mostly  went  on  horseback — a  blue  body- 
coat,  wdth  bright  gilt  buttons,  a  buff  cassi- 
mere  waistcoat,  and  a  very  fashionable  hat. 


Tlie  cravat  he  wore  was  of  green  silk,  and 
Avas  tied  in  a  knot,  which  might  be  under- 
stood by  the  initiated  as  one  that  entitled  him 
to  their  confidence  and  respect.  Our  readers 
may  not  be  suri:)rised  at  this,  for,  unfortimate- 
ly  so  high  and  bitter  have  party  prejudices  and 
feelings  in  our  disturbed  country  run,  that 
the  very  dress  has  been  often  forced  to  be- 
come SJ^nbolic  of  theu'  spirit  and  existence. 

The  chapel  green,  as  Ave  haA-e  said,  was 
covered  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  peasantry 
Avho  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  priest. 
Here  Avas  a  cii'cle  in  which  stood  some  rus- 
tic politician,  Avho,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  ghmpse  at  some  ncAvs- 
paper  of  the  day,  Avas  retailing  its  contents 
to  a  greedy  circle  of  hsteners  about  him. 
There  again  stood  some  Avell-knoAAoi  story- 
teller, or  perhaps  a  live  old  senachie,  reciting 
Avild  and  stix'riug  legends  to  his  particular 
circle.  Some  were  stretched  indolently  on 
the  grass,  or  lying  about  the  ditches  in  the 
adjoining  fields,  but  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  anxious  crowd  Avas  assembled  under 
the  tree  against  Avhich  Buck  Enghsh — for  by 
this  name  was  he  knoAvn — leaned.  Wo 
should  say  here,  however,  that  he  was  not 
called  Buck  Enghsh,  because  his  name  Avas 
English,  but  in  consequence  of  his  attempts 
at  pronouncing  the  Enghsh  tongue  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  himself  considered  pecuh- 
arly  elegant  and  fashionable.  The  man's 
education  AA-as  A-ei-y  limited,  indeed  he  had 
scarcely  received  any,  but  he  was  gifted  at 
the  same  time  Avith  a  Ioav  Aoilgai'  fluency  of 
language  AA'hich  he  looked  upon  as  a  great 
intellectual  gift,  and  AA'hich,  in  his  opinion, 
wanted  nothing  but  "tip-top  prononsensa- 
tion,"  as  he  termed  it,  to  make  it  high-flown 
and  gentlemanly. 

Our  friend  "the  Buck,"  as  he  was  univer- 
sally called,  Avas  no  sooner  perceived  in  his 
usual  station  under  the  tree  than  there  Avas 
a  rapid  gathering  of  the  assembled  croAvd  to 
hear  him. 

"  Hallo,  Paddy !  what's  the  matther  ?  where 
ai'e  you  goin'  to  in  sich  a  hell  of  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Blood  ahve  !  man,  siu*e  Buck  English  is 
at  his  post  to-day." 

"  How  at  his  post  ?  " 

"Why  under  tlie  three  where  he  always 
is  when  he  comes  here  af  a  Sunday." 

"  Hut !  sure  I  know  that ;  come,  begad,  let 
us  hear  him." 

"  Faith,  it's  he  that's  up  to  the  outs  and 
ins  of  evei-j'thing.  Svu'e  the  Counsellor  him- 
self made  mintion  of  him  in  a  gi'eat  speech 
some  time  ago.  It  seems  the  Buck  sent  him 
up  five  pounds  in  a  letther,  and  the  Counsel- 
lor read  the  letther,  and  said  it  came  from  a 
most  respectable  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his, 
one  Barney — no,  not  Barney — it  wasn't  Bar* 
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ney  he  called  him,  but — but — let  me  see — 
ay,  begad — Bir — Bii-nard — ^ay,  one  Birnard 
English,  Esquire,  from  the  Barony  of  Treena 
Heela;  bekaise,  as  the  Buck  doesn't  keep  him- 
self very  closely  to  any  particular  pla?e  of 
livin',  he  dated  his  letther,  I  suppose,  fi-om 
the  Barony  at  large." 

'  "At  any  rate  one  thing's  clear,  that  he's 
high  up  wid  the  Counsellor,  an'  if  he  wasn't 
one  man  in  ten  thousand  he  wouldn't  be  that." 

They  had  now  reached  the  tree,  and  found 
that,  short  as  the  time  was,  a  considerable 
crowd  had  already  assembled  about  him,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  stand  pretty  fai* 
out  in  the  circle.  One  or  two  young  men, 
sons  of  most  respectable  farmers — for  it 
somehow  happened  that  the  Buck  was  no 
great  favorite  with  the  seniors — stood,  or 
rather  had  the  honor  of  standing,  within  the 
circle,  for  the  purpose  of  "houldin'  conver- 
sation wid  him  ;"  for  it  could  not  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  the  Buck  could  throw  away 
such  valuable  political  information  and  high- 
flo\vn  English  upon  mere  boors,  who  were 
incapable  of  understanding  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

"And  so,  Mr.  Enghsh,"  said  one  of  those 
whom  he  had  brought  within  the  circle, 
"  you  think  the  established  chm'ch,  the  great 
heresy  of  Luther,  -will  go  down  at  last  ?  " 

"  Think  it,  Tom — why,  if  you  get  me  a 
book  I'll  swear  it,  and  that's  better  than 
thinking  any  dee.  Didn't  Emencipation 
pess?  answer  me  that." 

"  Begad  it  did  so,  sir," — from  the  crowd. 

"  Well,"  proceeded  the  Buck,  "  what  doubt 
or  hesiteetion  can  there  be  that  the  seem 
power  and  authority  that  riz  our  own  chiu'ch 
won't  be  keepable  of  puttin'  down  the  great 
protesting/  heresy  ?  " 

"  See  that  now,"  from  the  crowd ;  "  begad 
it  stands  to  raison  sure  enough." 

"  Certingly,"  he  proceeded,  "  none  what- 
somever  ;  but  then  the  question  is,  how  can 
it  be  effectuahzed  ?  " 

The  crowd — "  Begad,  and  so  it  is." 

"  Well,  my  friends,  it  isn't  at  oil  difficult 
to  determine  that  particularity  :  you  oU  know 
that  a  men  hves  by  food — verj'  well  ,  pleece 
that  men  in  a  persition  where  he  can't  procure 
food  and  the  nethrel  kensiquence  is  that  he 
must  die.  Eh — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — do  you  kim- 
prehind  ?  " 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  rephed  IMr.  Crowd  ; 
"  but  sure,  at  any  rate,  we  will  kimprehend 
it  by- an '-by." 

"  Very  well ;  take  the  protesting'  church 
or  the  parsons,  for  it  is  oil  the  seem — de- 
prive them  of  the  mains  of  support,  that  is 
to  see,  deny  them  their  tithes— don't  pay  a 
shiUing — hold  out  to  the  death,  as  my  fi'iend 
the  Counsellor — great  O'Connell  says — and 
VoIm  IL— 24 


as  we  oil  say,  practice  passive  resistance, 
then  you  know  the  establishment  must  stirve 
and  die  of  femine  and  distitootion,  as  a  con- 
tributive  jidgment  for  its  sins." 

Crowd—"  Blood  ahve,  isn't  that  great !  " 

"What  is  it?"  from  the  other  circle. 

"  "Why,  that  the  parsons,  an'  all  belonging 
to  them,  is  to  die  of  family  prostitution  for 
their  sins !  " 

"Devil's  cure  to  them,  then,  for  they  de- 
sarve  it— at  least  many  of  them  does,  any- 
how," says  one  segment. 

"Faith,  an'  I  don't  know  that  either,"  says 
another  segment.  "The  parsons,  bad  a« 
they're  spoken  of,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
willin'  to  live  among  us  ;  and,  begad,  you  all 
know  that  they're  kind  friends  and  good 
neighbors,  an'  that  the  money  they  get  out 
of  the  parish  comes  back  into  the  parish  agin 
— not  all  as  one  as  absentee  landlords.  They 
give  employment  as  far  as  they're  able,  an' 
thar's  no  doubt  but  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters does  a  great  dale  of  good  among  the 
poor,  and  so,  begad,  does  the  parsons  them- 
selves often." 

"  Who  is  that  wiseecre  that  spoke  last  ?  " 
asked  the  Buck  ;  "  if  I  don't  misteek  he  lee- 
bors  with  Dennis  Purcel,  the  procter." 

"Ay,  an'  a  very  good  mastlier  he  is,"  re- 
plied the  spokesman  of  the  segment ;  "gives 
plenty  of  employment  anyhow — although 
the  pay's  no  great  shakes — an'  that's  more 
than  some  that  abuses  him  does." 

"There's  no  one  aboosin'  him  here,  my 
good  fi-iend,  so  don't  imegine  it — at  leest  I 
should  be  extremely  sony  to  do  so.  I  I'e- 
spect  himself  and  his  family  in  a  very  elevat- 
ed manner,  I  assoore  you.  An'  what's  more, 
my  friend,  I'll  thank  you  to  report  to  him 
that  I  said  so." 

Here  he  looked  significantly  among  the 
mob,  especially  as  he  perceived  that  the 
man's  eyes  were  not  fixed  upon  him  whilst 
he  spoke,  and  having  thi-ust  his  tongue  into 
his  cheek,  half  in  derision,  and  half  as  it 
were  by  a  natural  action,  he  succeeded  at  all 
events  in  creating  a  general  laugh  •  but  so 
easily  is  a  laugh,  among  such  an  audience, 
created,  that  it  is  not  altogether  -within  our 
power  or  penetration  to  determine  the  point 
which  occasioned  their  mirth,  unless  it  were 
the  grimace  with  which  his  words  were  ac- 
companied—or stay— perhaps  it  was  the 
strong  evn  odor  in  which  Purcel,  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation,  must  have  been 
held. 

"Talk  of  the  devil,  IMr.  Enghsh,"  rephed 
a  stem  voice  from  the  listeners,  "and  he  will 
appear  ;  look  down  the  road  there  and  you'll 
see  Purcel  himself  an'  his  family  drivin'  to 
mass  on  the  sweat  and  groans  of  the  people !  " 

"Not  all  of  them,"  rephed  another  voice. 
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in  a  different  tone  ;  "  there's  only  himself, 
his  wife,  and  their  two  spankin'  daughters, 
upon  the  jauntin'  car  ;  but,  blood  alive,  look 
at  the  sons  !  Devil  so  purty  a  lot  of  sweat 
and  groans  I  seen  this  twelvemonth  as  the 
two  is  riding  on,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
blood-horses,  so  that  you  may  put  the  blood, 
Bai'ney,  along  wid  the  sweat  and  the  groans, 
agra.     Well  done,  tithes  ! — ha  !  ha !  ha  !  " 

Tlie  individual  laugh  that  accomj^anied 
these  last  observations  was  cruel,  revolting, 
and  hideovis.  The  Buck  sought  out  the 
speaker  among  the  crowd,  and  gave  him  first 
a  nod  of  approval,  and  almost  instantly  after- 
ward addedj  with  a  quick  change  of  counte- 
nance, but  not  until  he  jDcrceived  that  this 
double  expression  was  pretty  generally  im- 
derstood — 

''Don't,  my  friend — if  they  get  wealthy 
and  proud  lipon  our  groans  and  tears  an' 
blood,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  their  invalidity 
that  makes  them  do  so,  but  ours.  Instead 
of  being  cruel  to  them  it  is  to  ourselves  we 
ai'e  cxniel ;  for  by  peeing  the  aforeseed  tithes 
we  are  peeing  away  our  heart's  blood,  an'  you 
know  that  if  we  are  the  fools  to  pee  that  way, 
small  bleeme  to  them  if  they  take  it  in  the 
shape  of  good  passable  cash.  They — meen- 
ing  sich  men  as  Purcel — are  only  the  instru- 
ments with  which  the  pai'sons  work." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  stern  voice,  "but,  in 
case  we  had  the  country  to  ourselves,  do  you 
think  now.  Buck  darhn',  that  when  we'd 
settle  off  the  jidges,  an'  law^^ers,  an'  sheriffs, 
an'  baihffs,  that  we'd  allow  the  jails  or  the 
gibbets  to  stan',  or  the  hangmen  to  live. 
No,  by  japers,  we'd  make  a  clane  sweep  of  it ; 
and  when  sich  a  man  as  Purcel  becomes  a 
tool  in  the  parsons'  hands  to  grind  the  people, 
I  don't  see  that  we  ought  to  make  fish  of  one 
an'  flesh  of  the  other." 

"  Ah,  Darby  jiqurigan,  is  that  you  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  Bucli  ;  "well,  although  I  don't 
exaggerate  with  your  severity,  yet  I  will 
Bhake  hands  with  you.  How  do  you  do 
Darby  ?  Darby,  I  think  you're  a  true  petriot 
— but,  so  far  as  Mr.  Purcel  is  concirned,  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  he  is  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  mine,  and  so  is  every  mimber  of 
his  family." 

"  Faith,  an'  IVIr.  Buck,  it's  more  than  you 
are  with  them,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  perhaps  you  are  a  little  misteeken 
there,  Mr.  Hourigan,"  replied  the  Buck, 
with  a  swagger,  whilst  he  raised  his  head 
and  pulled  up  the  collar  of  his  shirt  at  both 
sides,  with  a  great  deal  of  significant  self- 
consequence  ; — "  perhaps  you  are — I  see  so, 
that's  oil.  Perhaps,  I  repeat,  there  is  some 
win  mimber  of  that  family  not  presupposed 
aginst  me,  Mr.  Hourigan  ?  " 

"  Well,  may   be   so,"  replied  the  other  ; 


"but  if  it  be  so,  it's  of  late  it  must  have 
happened,  that's  what  /  say." 

Hourigan,  who  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker, 
was  also  a  small  farmer  ;  but,  sooth  to  say,  a 
more  treacherous  or  ferocious-looking  ruffian 
you  could  not  possibly  meet  with  in  a 
province.  He  was  spare  and  big-boned, 
slouchy  and  stealthy  in  his  gait,  pale  in  face, 
with  dark,  heavy  brows  that  seemed  to  have 
been  kept  fxom  falling  into  his  deep  and  dowTi- 
looking  eyes  only  by  an  effort.  His  cheek- 
bones stood  out  very  prominently,  whilst 
his  thin,  j)allid  cheeks  fell  away  so  rajDidly 
as  to  give  him  something  the  appearance  of 
the  resuscitated  skeleton  of  a  murderer,  for 
never  in  the  same  face  were  the  kindred 
spirits  of  murder  and  cowardice  so  hideously 
blended. 

Much  more  dialogue  of  the  description 
just  detailed  took  place,  in  which  the  proctor 
was  not  without  defenders  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  are  bound  to  record  nothing  but 
truth,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the 
majority  of  the  voices  were  fearfully  against 
him.  If,  howevei-,  he,  the  proctor  and  the 
instrument,  had  but  few  to  support  liim, 
what  must  we  not  suppose  the  defence  of 
the  system  in  all  its  bearings  to  have  been  ? 

At  length,  as  Purcel  and  his  family  ap- 
proached, the  conversation  was  transferred 
from  the  political  to  the  personal,  and  he, 
his  wife,  and  his  children,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  that  satirical  abuse, 
equally  unjust  and  ungenerous,  which  an  in- 
dustrious family,  who  have  raised  themselves 
from  poverty  to  independence,  are  in  general 
certain  to  receive  from  all  those  who  are  de- 
ficient in  the  virtues  by  which  the  others  rosa 

"Ay,  there  he  comes  now,  ridin'  on  his 
jauntin'  car,  an'  does  he  tliink  that  we  all 
forget  the  time  when  he  went  wid  his  basket 
undher  his  arm,  wid  his  half-a-crown's  worth 
of  beggarly  hardware  in  it.  He  begun  it  as 
a  brat  of  a  boy,  an'  was  called  nothin'  then 
but  Mahon  na  gair  (that  is  "Mat  of  the 
grin ") ;  but,  by-and-by,  when  he  came  to 
have  a  pack  over  the  shoulder,  and  to  carry 
a  yard  wan'  he  began  to  turn  Bodagh  on  our 
hands.  Felix,  it's  himself  that  soon  thought 
to  set  uj)  for  the  style  an'  state." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  the  friendly  voice 
aforesaid,  "no  one  can  deny  but  he's  a  good 
employer — if  he'd  give  better  wages." 

"  A  good  employer ! "  said  Hom-igan  ;  "  we 
all  know  he  must  get  his  work  done — small 
thanks  to  him  for  that,  an'  a  small  price  he 
pays  for  it." 

"We  all  know  the  ould  proverb,"  said 
another  individual ;  "  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, an'  he'll  ride  to  the  devil.  Whist ! 
here  they  come." 

As  the  last  person  concluded,  Purcel  and 
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the  female  portion  of  his  family  drew  up 
under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  ah-eady  alluded 
to,  which  here  overhung  the  road,  so  that  he 
came  right  in  contact  with  the  crowd. 

"Ah,  boys,"  said  he,  with  his  characteris- 
tic good-humor,  "howai'ej'ou  all?  Darby 
Hourigan,  how  are  your  family  ?  Isn't  this 
glorious  weather,  boys  ?  " 

"Blessed  weather,  sir,"  reiDlied  Hourigan, 
who  became  in  some  degree  spokesman.  "  I 
hope  your  honor  an'  the  mistress,  sir,  an'  the 
young  ladies  is  all  well." 

"  My  honor,  as  j-ou  are  pleased  to  call  me, 
was  never  better  in  my  life  ;  as  for  the  mis- 
tress and  the  young  ladies  there  they  are,  so 
judge  for  yourself,  Darby  :  but,  Dai'by,  my 
good  friend,  you  have  a  d — d  sneaking, 
slavish  way  with  you.  "S^liy  do  3'ou  call  me 
'your  honor'  when  you  know— for  I've  often 
told  3'ou — that  I  wouldtft  bear  it?  Am  I 
not  one  of  yourselves?  and  don't  most  of  you 
know  that  I  began  the  world  upon  half-a- 
crown,  and  once  carried  a  hardware  basket 
on  my  arm  ? — d — n  it,  then,  speak  like  a  man 
to  a  man,  and  not  like  a  slave,  as  I'm  half 
incHned  to  think  you  are." 

"Throth,  SU-,"  replied  Hourigan,  with  an 
indescribable  laugh,  "  an'  for  all  that  you  say, 
there's  many  that  gets  the  title  of  'your 
honor'  that  doesn't  desarve  it  cs  well." 

"  As  well,  man !  Why,  there's  many  a 
man  gets  it  that  doesn't  desai-ve  it  at  all, 
which  is  sajing  more  than  you  said — ha! 
ha  !  ha  !  " 

"Whilst  this  little  dialogue  took  place,  our 
worthy  Buck  had  abandoned  his  place  under 
the  tree,  and  flown  to  the  car  to  assist  the 
ladies  off — a  piece  of  attention  not  unobserved 
by  Pm-cel,  who  obliquely  kept  his  eye  upon 
that  worthy's  gallantry,  and  the  reception  it 
was  getting  fi'om  the  jjarties  to  whom  it  was 
offered, 

"  Leedies,"  said  the  Buck,  in  his  politest 
manner  and  language,  "  will  j'ou  allow  me 
the  gallantry  to  help  you  off?  Mrs.  Pm-cel,  I 
hope  you're  well.  Here,  ma'am,  aveel  yoiu*- 
seii  of  me." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  English  ;  I'm  much 
obhged,"  she  retru'ned,  rather  coolly. 

"Leedies,"  he  proceeded,  flying  to  the 
other  side,  "  allow  me  the  gallantry." 

The  two  young  women,  who  Avere  full  of 
spirits  and  good  humor,  were  laughing  most 
heaitily,  sub  silentio,  at  the  attention  thus  so 
ceremoniously  paid  to  theh*  mother  by  a  man 
whom,  beyond  all  human  beings,  she  de- 
tested. Now,  however,  that  he  came  to 
proffer  his  "gallantry"  to  themselves,  they 
were  certainly  rather  hard  pressed  to  main- 
tain or  rather  regain  their  gravity. 

"Leedies,"  the  Buck  continued,  "may  I 
have  the  gallantry  to  help  you  off?  " 


"Oh,  thank  you,  it's  too  much  trouble, 
Mr.  EngHsh." 

"None  on  airth,  Miss  Purcel— do  let  me 
have  the  high-flown  satisfaction." 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  rephed,  "  since  you  wiU 
be  so  polite,"  and  giving  him  her  hand  she 
was  about  to  go  do\ni,  when  suddenly  with- 
di-awing  it,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  she 
said,  nodding  Avith  comic  significance  to- 
ward her  sister  Julia—"  My  sister,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, have  you  no  gallantry  for  her  ?  " 

"All,"  he  whispered,  at  the  same  time 
gTatefuUy  squeezing  her  hand,  "you're  a 
first-rate  divinity— a  tip-top  goddess— divil 
a  thing  else.  Miss  Jooha,  may  I  presoome 
for  to  have  the'~i5Tisure' and  polite  gallantry 
to  help  you  off  the  car  ;  'pon  honor  it'll  be 
quite  grateful  and  prejudicial  to  my  feelings 
— it  will,  I  assoore  you  !  " 

"  Bless  me,  Avhose  is  that  wedding  party, 
Mr.  English  ?  "  asked  Miss  Julia,  pointing  to 
the  opposite  direction  of  the  road. 

English  instantly  turned  round  to  obsei-ve, 
when,  by  a  simultaneous  act,  both  sisters 
stepped  nimbly  from  the  car.  IMiss  Juha, 
as  if  offended,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
comic  gravity  of  expression,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  fie !  Mr.  English,  is  that  your 
boasted  gallantry?  I'm  afraid  your  eight 
years'  residence  in  England,  however  it  may 
have  improved  the  elegance  of  your  language 
and  accent,  hasn't  much  improved  your  po- 
liteness ! " 

So  saying,  she  and  her  sister  tripped  off  to 
the  chapel,  which  they  immediately  entered. 
Much  about  the  same  time  their  brothei-s 
arrived,  mounted,  certainl}',  upon  a  pair  of 
magnificent  hunters,  and  having  handed 
them  over  to  two  lads  to  be  walked  about 
until  the  conclusion  of  Mass,  they  also 
entered  the  chapel,  for  the  priest  was  not 
now  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
distant. 

The  jest  jDractised  so  successfully  upon  ovu: 
friend  the  Buck  occasioned  a  general  laugh 
at  his  expense,  a  circumstance  which  filled 
him  Avith  seiious  mortification,  if  not  Avith 
actual  resentment,  for  it  so  happened,  that 
one  of  his  great  foibles  Avas  such  a  morbid 
sensibility  to  ridicule  as  Avas  absolutely  lu- 
dicrous. 

"  Bedad,  IMr.  English,  you  wor  fairly  done 
there  ;  in  spite  o'  the  taU  English,  you're  no 
match  for  the  ladies.  Miss  Julia  faii-ly  gev' 
you  the  bag  to  hould." 

The  Buck's  eye  glittered  with  bitterness. 

"IMiss  Julia,'  do  you  say?"  he  replied; 
"  why,  my  good  filend,  the  girl  Avas  cliris- 
tened  Jadi/—-p\a,in  Judy ;  but  now  that 
they've  got  into  high-flown  life,  you  persave, 
nothing  wiU  sai-ve  them  but  to  ape  their 
betthors.     HoAvever,  r-ever  mind.  111  see  the 
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day  yet,  and  that  before  long,  -when  saucy 
Judy  won't  refuse  ray  assistance.  Time 
about's  fair  play,  you  know." 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  Buck  En<:!^- 
Msh  happened  to  forg^et  himself,  whicli  he 
almost  always  did  whenever  he  became  in 
earnest :  he  also  forgot  his  polite  language 
and  peculiar  elegance  of  pronunciation. 

To  a  vain  and  weak  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  cutting  than  the  consciousness  of  look- 
ing mortified  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  un- 
der these  circumstances  to  feel  that  the 
laugh  is  against  you,  adds  one  not  important 
item  to  "  the  miseries  of  human  life." 

The  Buck,  now  that  the  priest  was  at  the 
chapel  door,  walked,  AAdth  a  stride  that  very 
much  resembled  the  mock-heroic,  towaixls 
the  place  of  worship  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  shrewd  spectators,  his  dignity  was  sadly 
tarnished  by  the  humorous  contempt  implied 
in  the  practical  jest  that  had  been  so  adroitly 
played  off  at  his  expense. 


CHAPTEK  n. 

Tlie  Proctoi's  Principles  and  His  Family. 

'  For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the 
scene  described  in  our  last  chapter,  a  princi- 
ple of  general  resistance  to  tithes  had  been 
deepening  in  and  spreading  over  the  countiy. 
Indeed  the  opposition  to  them  had,  for  at 
least  half  a  centmy  before,  risen  up  in  peri- 
odical ebullitions  that  were  characterized  by 
much  outrage  and  cruelty.  On  this  account, 
then,  it  was  generally  necessai-y  that  the 
residence  of  that  unpopular  functionary,  the 
tithe-proctor,  should  be  always  one  of  con- 
siderable strength,  in  order  the  more  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  such  midnight  attacks  as 
hostile  combination  might  make  upon  it. 
Purcel,  as  well  as  other  proctors  of  his  day, 
had  from  time  to  time  received  threatening 
notices,  not  only  of  a  personal  nature,  but 
also  of  premeditated  attacks  upon  his  house. 
The  man  was,  however,  not  only  intrepid 
and  resolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent ; 
and  whilst  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
intimidated  by  threats  that  for  the  most 
part  ended  in  nothing,  he  took  care  to  keep 
himself  and  his'  famil}^  weU  provided  against 
♦any  attack  tliat  might  be  made  upon  them. 

The  history  of  Matthew  Purcel  is  soon 
told.  It  is  that  of  entei-prise,  perseverance, 
and  industiy,  tinged  a  good  deal  by  a  shai*p 
insight  into  business,  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
although  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  pride 
and  display,  an  uncontrollable  love  of  put- 
ting money  together,  not  always  under  cir- 
cumstances that  were  calculated  to  render 


him  popular,  nor  which  could,  in  point  of 
feeling  or  humanity,  be  at  all  defended. 
He  had  commenced  the  world,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  in  character  of  a  hard- 
ware pedlar.  From  stage  to  stage  of  that 
circulating  hfe  he  advanced  until  he  was  able 
to  become  a  stationary  shopkeeper  in  the 

town  of  C m.     The  great  predilection  of 

his  heart,  however,  Avas  for  farming,  and  in 
pursuance  with  his  wishes  on  this  subject, 
he  took  a  large  farm,  and  entered  upon  its 
management  with  considerable  spirit  and  a 
good  deal  of  skill.  His  success  was  bej'ond 
his  expectations  ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  agri- 
culture continued  to  gain  upon  him,  he 
gradually  lost  his  relish  for  ever}"^  other  de- 
scription of  business.  He  consequently  gave 
up  his  large  shop  in  C — ■ — m,  and  went  to 
reside  upon  his  farm,  with  a  capital  of  some 
thousands,  which  he  owed  to  the  industry 
of  his  previous  life.  Here  lie  added  fai-m  to 
fai'm,  until  he  found  himself  proprietor  of 
neaiiy  six  hundred  acres,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  adding  largely  to  his  independence 
and  wealth. 

It  was  now  that  his  capacity  as  a  man  pe- 
ctdiarly  well  acquainted  Avith  the  value  ol 
land,  and  of  agi'icultural  produce  in  general, 
induced  'him  to  accept  of  offers  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  tithe,  which  were  a 
good  deal  in  accordance  with  his  ability  and 
habits.  In  short,  he  became  a  tithe-proctor, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  rented 
tithes  himself  to  a  very  large  amoimt. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  Matthew  Pur- 
cel, at  the  period  when  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance upon  our  humble  stage  ;  and  it  only 
remains  thafwe  add  a  few  particulars  with 
regard  to  his  family.  Out  of  eleven  children 
only  four  survived — two  sons  and  two 
daughters — all  of  whom  were  exceedingly 
well  educated,  the  latter  accomplished. 
Purcel's  gi'eat  object  in  life  was  more  to 
establish  a  family  than  to  secure  the  indi- 
vidual happiness  of  his  children.  This  was 
his  ambition — the  spirit  which  prompted 
him,  in  his  dealings  with  the  people,  to  for- 
get too  frequently  that  the  garb  of  justice 
may  be  often  tlirown  over  the  form  of  rapa- 
city, and  that  the  authority  of  law  is  also,  in 
too  many  instances,  only  another  name  for 
oppression. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  find  in  their  native  prorince  four  such 
childi'en  as  called  him  father.  His  two  sons 
were,  in  symmetry  of  figure,  strength,  cour- 
age, manly  beauty,  and  gentlemanly  beaiing, 
almost  unrivalled.  They  possessed  the 
manners  of  gentlemen,  without  any  of  that 
offensive  coxcombrj'  on  the  one  side,  or  awk- 
ward affectfition  of  ease  on  the  other,  which 
generally  mark  the  upstart.    In  fact,  although 
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they  understood  their  own  worth,  and  meas- 
ured their  intellectual  powers  and  acquire- 
ments successfully  with  those  of  rank  and 
"bii'th,  they  had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  in  them  to  affect 
by  theii-  conduct  the  prestige  of  either ;  and 
they  consequently  knew  that  both  discrimi- 
nation and  delicacy  were  necessary  in  ena- 
bhng  them  to  assume  and  maintain  that 
difficult  beai'ing  in  society,  which  prevented 
them  from  encroaching  on  the  one  side  or 
giving  up  their  proper  position  on  the  other. 
So  far  so  good.  Their  characters,  however, 
were  not  without  some  deep  shadows. 
Whilst  we  acknowledge  that  they  were  gen- 
erous, resolute,  liberal,  and  full  of  courage, 
we  must  also  admit  that  they  were  warm, 
thoughtless,  and  a  good  deal  overbearing  to 
many,  but  by  no  means  to  all,  of  the  peasant- 
ry with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  From 
the  ample  scale  on  which  theii'  farming  was 
conducted,  and  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
number  of  men  they  necessarily  had  occasion 
to  employ,  they  could  not  but  detect  among 
them  many  instances  both  of  falsehood, 
dishonesty,  and  ingx-atitude.  These  vices  at 
their  hands  never  received  any  favor.  So 
far  fi'om  that,  those  whom  they  detected  in 
the  commission  of  them,  were  instantly 
turned  adi'ift,  very  often  after  having  re- 
ceived a  soimd  horse-whipping.  Much 
abuse  also  occurred  between  them  and  the 
country  people  with  reference  to  land,  and 
especially  tithes,  in  which  they  gave  back 
word  for  word,  and  too  frequently  met  con- 
cealed or  implied  threats  either  by  instant 
chastisement  or  open  defiance  ;  the  result  of 
all  was,  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  that 
they  had  the  worst  and  least  scrupulous,  and 
consequently,  most  dangerous  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  country  for  their  enemies.  The 
name  of  the  elder  was  J^n,  and  the  younger 
Alick  ;  and,  soothe  to  say,  two  finer-looking, 
more  spirited,  or  determined  young  fellows 
could  not  be  found  probably  in  the  kingdom. 

The  relative  position,  then,  in  which  they 
and  the  people,  or  rather  the  worst  class  of 
them,  stood  to  each  other,  and  the  bitter 
disparaging  taunts  and  observations  with 
which  the  proctor  and  his  sons  were  treated, 
not  only  on  the  chapel  gi-een,  but  almost 
wherever  they  appeai-ed,  are  now,  we  trust, 
intelligible  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  daughters,  Mary  and  Julia,  we  have 
not  so  much  to  observe.  They  were  both 
very  beautiful ;  and,  as  we  have  akeady  said, 
highly  accomplished.  Both,  too,  were  above 
the  middle  height  and  size,  and  remarkable 
for  the  singtdar  elegance  and  symmetry  of 
their  figures.  Mary,  the  eldest,  was  a  dark 
beauty,  with  a  neck  and  bosom  like  snow, 
and  hau'  black  as  the  raven's  wing  ;  whilst 


Julia,  on  the  contrary,  was  fair,  and  if  possi- 
ble, more  exquisitely  rounded  than  her  sister. 
Her  eyes,  of  a  blue  gray,  were  remarkable 
for  an  expression  of  pecuhar  depth  and  soft- 
ness, whilst  Mary's  dai-k  brown  were  full  at 
once  of  a  mellow  and  penetrating  light.  In 
other  respects  they  resembled  each  other 
very  much,  both  being  about  the  same  height 
and  size,  and  altogether  of  a  similar  bearing 
and  figure.  Maiy's  complexion  was  evident- 
ly inherited  from  her  mother,  who  was,  at  the, 
opening  of  our  narrative,  a  black-haired, 
handsome  woman,  with  a  good  deal  of  deter- 
mination about  her  mouth  and  brow,  but 
with  a  singularly  benevolent  expression  when 
she  smiled.  She,  too,  had  received  a  good, 
plain  education,  and  was  one  of  those  natur- 
ally well-mannered  women  who,  whilst  they 
are  borne  forwaixl  into  greater  respectability 
by  the  current  of  prosperity,  can  assume, 
without  effort,  the  improved  tone  of  better 
society  to  which  they  are  raised. 

There  Avere  few  women  in  her  sphere  of 
hfe,  or  indeed  in  any  sphei'e  of  life,  who  dis- 
pensed more  good  to  the  poor  and  distressed 
than  ]\Ii-s.  Purcel ;  and  in  all  her  kindness 
and  charities  she  was  most  cordially  aided 
and  supported  by  her  admirable  daughters./ 
"Within  a  wide  circle  arovmd  her  dwelling,! 
sickness  and  destitution,  or  unexpected  cal- 
amity, were  ever  certain  to  be  cheered  by  the 
benevolent  hand  of  herself  or  her  daughters,  j 
The  latter,  indeed,  had  latterly  reUeved  her, 
in  a  gi-eat  degree,  if  not  altogether,  of  all  her 
distant  and  out-door  charities;  so  that  little 
now  was  left  to  her  management  but  the 
claims  of  such  poor  as  flocked  for  assistance 
to  the  house. 

Mass  having  been  concluded,  and  the  ben- 
ediction given  in  the  chapel  of  Red  Ridge, 
IMr.  Piu'cel  and  his  family  soon  appeared 
among  the  crowd  on  the  green,  preparing  to 
return  home.  The  car  was  driven  up  oppo- 
site the  chapel  door,  to  the  place  where  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  it.  The  two 
brothers  came  out  along  with  their  sisters, 
and  signed  to  the  lads  who  had  been  holding 
their  horses  to  bring  them  up.  In  the 
meantime.  Buck  Enghsh,  unabashed  by  the 
rebuff  he  had  received,  once  more  approached, 
and  just  as  the  car  had  come  up,  tendered 
his  gallantry — as  he  called  it — with  his  usual 
politeness. 

"  I  trust,  leedies,  that  as  you  were  not  kin- 
descending  enough  to  let  me  have  the  gallan- 
tly of  helping  you  off,  you  will  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  lielping  you  on  ?  " 

"  That  lady  behind  you  appears  to  have 
prior  claims  upon  you,  ili*.  Enghsh." 

"  Behind  me ! "  he  exclaimed,  turning 
about.  "  Why,  Miss  Joolia,  there's  no  leddv 
behind  me." 
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In  the  meantime  she  beckoned  to  her 
brothei'  who,  Avhile  the  proctor  was  assisting 
his  Avife  to  take  her  seat,  helped  up  both 
the  girls,  who  nodding  to  the  Buck,  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  English  :  we  feel  much 
obhged  for  your  gallant  intentions  ;  quite  as 
much,  indeed,  as  if  you  had  carried  them  in- 
to effect." 

This  joke,  so  soon  plaj-ed  off  after  that 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  upon  the  same 
person,  too,  occasioned  another  very  general 
laugh  at  the  Buck's  expense  :  and,  beyond  a 
doubt,  filled  him  with  a  double  measure  of 
mortificiition  and  resentment. 

"  There  you  go,"  he  muttered,  "  and  it  was 
well  said  before  Mass,  that  if  you  set  a  beg- 
gar on  horseback  he'll  ride  to  the  divil." 

"  To  whom  do  you  apply  that  language  ?  " 
asked  Alick  Purcel. 

"  To  oneTMichael  Purcel,  a  tithe-proctor, 
an  ojDpressor  and  a  gi'inder  of  the  poor,"  re- 
tiu'ned  Buck,  fiercel3^ 

"And,  you  insolent  scoundrel,  how  dare 
you  use  such  language  to  my  father  ?  "  said 
the  other.  "  I  tell  you,  that  if  it  were  not 
from  a  reluctance  to  create  an  unbecoming 
quarrel  so  near  the  house  of  God,  and  so 
soon  after  his  worship,  I  would  horsewhip 
you,  vou  illiterate,  vulgar  rascal,  where  you 
stand"." 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  catch  you  making  the 
attempt,"  replied  the  Buck,  with  a  look  of 
fury ;  "  because  I  would  give  you  such  a 
lesson  as  you  would  never  forget.  I  would 
let  you  know  that  it  isn't  your  father's  un- 
fortunate tenants  and  day-laborers  you  have 
before  you — and  that  you  scourge  like 
hounds  in  a  kennel." 

Purcel  was  actually  in  the  act  of  springing 
at  him,  whip  in  hand,  when,  fortunately,  the 
priest  interfered,  and  prevented  a  conflict 
which,  from  the  strength  and  sjDirit  by  which 
the  parties  were  animated,  must  have  been  a 
fearful  one. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the  worthy  man  ; 
"  in  God's  name,  what  does  this  scandalous 
conduct,  in  such  a  place,  and  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, mean?  Come  between  these  mad- 
men," he  proceeded,  addressing  the  crowd, 
which  had  now  collected  about  them.  "  Keep 
them  asunder." 

The  two  men  were  separated  ;  but  as  each 
felt  himself  under  the  influence  of  strong  re- 
sentment, they  glared  at  one  another  with 
looks  of  fiery  indignation. 

"  You  had  better  keep  out  of  my  way,  you 
impudent  scoundrel,"  said  Purcel,  shaking 
his  whip  at  him  ;  -  and  hark  ye,  make  no 
more  attempts  to  pay  attention  to  any  of  my 
sisters,  or,  by  the  heavens  above  me,  I  will 
trace  you  through  all  your  haunts,  and  flog 
you  as  I  would  a  dog." 


"  I'll  take  care  to  give  you  the  opportunity 
before  long,  Squh-e  Purcel,  or  rather  Squu-een 
Purcel,"  replied  the  Buck  ;  "  and  what  is 
more,  I'll  see  you  and  yours  in  my  power 
yet." 

"You're  too  ready  wid  your  whip,  ]\Ir. 
Purcel,"  said  several  voices  from  among  the 
crowd  ;  "  and  you  do  think  it's  dogs  you  have 
to  dale  wid,  as  Mr.  English  says." 

"  No,"  said  Pm-cel,  with  scorn  ;  "  I  deny  it ; 
my  whip  is  never  raised  unless  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  some  slavish,  tying,  and  dishonest 
scoundrel,  whom  I  j)i"efer  to  jjunish  rather 
than  to  prosecute." 

"Take  care  it  doesn't  come  aginst  you, 
then,  some  o'  these  days,"  said  a  voice. 

"  Ay,"  added  another,  "  or  some  o'  these 
nights  ! " 

"  Ah,  you  ungi'ateful  and  cowardly  crew," 
he  replied,  "who  have  not  one  drop  of  man- 
ly blood  in  your  veins,  I  despise  you.  Like 
all  thorough  cowards,  you  r-re  equally  slavish 
and  treacherous.  Kindness  is  thrown  away 
upon  you,  gen^^rosity  you  camiot  understand, 
for  open  fight  or  open  i-esentment  you  havt 
neither  heart  nor  courage — but  give  you  the 
hour  of  midnight  and  your  iinsuspecting 
victim  asleep — or  plr-co  you  behind  the  shel- 
ter of  a  hedge,  where  your  coAvardly  person 
is  safe  and  inAasible,  with  a  musket  or  blun- 
derbuss in  your  hands,  and  a  man  before 
Avhom  you  have  crawled  in  the  morning  hke 
reptiles,  you  will  not  scruple  to  assassinate 
that  night.  Curse  upon  yoii !  .you  are  a  dis- 
grace to  any  Christian  country,  and  I  despise, 
I  say,  and  defy  you.  As  for  j'ou.  Buck  Eng- 
lish, avoid  my  path,  and  cross  neither  me 
nor  any  member  of  my  family." 

"Alick  Pm-cel,"  said  English,  "mark  my 
words — I'll  put  my  thumb  upon  you  and 
3'ours  yet.  I  say,  mark  them  ;  for  the  day 
will  come  when  you  will  remember  them  to 
your  cost." 

Pm-cel  gave  him  a  stern  look,  and  merely 
said — "I'm  prepared  for  you  ;"  after  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  mounted  their 
horses  and  dashed  off  at  a  rapid  pace  towards 
their  father's  house,  followed  by  the  groans 
and  hootings  of  the  people — far  above  aU 
whose  voices  was  heard  that  of  Buck  English, 
in  loud  and  contemptuous  tones. 

On  relating  the  occurrence  at  home,  the 
father,  as  was  his  custom,  only  laughed  at  it. 

"  Pooh,  Alick,"  said  he,  "  what  does  it  sig- 
nify ?  Have  we  not  been  annoyed  for  years 
by  these  senseless  broils  and  empty  threats  ? 
Don't  think  of  them." 

"I,  father!"  replied  his  son;  "do  you 
imagine  that  I  ever  bestow  a  second  thought 
upon  them  ?  Not  I,  I  assure  yon.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  would  most  unquestiona- 
bly gratify  me,  and  that  is,  an  opportunity  o/ 
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cudgelling  Buck  English ;  because,  upon 
second  consideration,  horse-whij^ping  would 
be  much  too  gentlemanly  a  style  of  chastise- 
ment for  such  a  vulgar  and  affected  ruffian." 

"I  regret  very  much,  however,"  said  his 
sister  Julia,  "  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
aU  this  ;  but  really,  as  Mary  bere  knows,  the 
absurdity  of  his  language  was  perfectly  irre- 
sistible." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  sister  ;  "  but,  in  fact, 
he  is  constantly  annoying  and  persecuting 
her,  and  very  few  would  bear  such  nonsense 
and  absurdity  from  him  with  so  mucli  good- 
humor  as  Julia  does.  I  grant  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  angry  with  so  ridiculous  a  fool ; 
but  I  do  agree  Avith  Julia,  that  it  is  better  to 
laugh  at  him,  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is, 
because  he  is  a  fit  object  for  ridicule  ;  and 
the  second,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  resist  it." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  annoy  Julia  again, 
however,"  said  Alick. 

"  Not  until  the  nest  opportunity,"  observed 
his  brother,  "  when,  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  he  will  be  as  ridiculously  polite  and 
impudent  as  ever." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  father  ;  "  the 
rascal's  incurable,  and  little  did  I  imagine 
when  I  asked  him  once  or  twice  to  dine  here 
that  I  was  preparing  such  an  infliction  for 
poor  Julia.     Julia,  didn't  he  write  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a 
very  elaborate  love-letter  fi'om  him,"  replied 
Julia,  laughing,  "  which  I  will  show  you  some 
of  these  days  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
fool  is  beneath  resentment,  and  it  is  merely 
on  that  principle  that  I  have  treated  him  with 
good-humored  contempt." 

"  He  is  certainly  as  good  as  a  farce,"  said 
the  father  ;  "  and  if  the  rascal  had  kept  from 
making  love,  I  should  have  still  been  glad  to 
have  him  here  from  time  to  time  to  amuse 
us." 

"How  does  he  live  at  all? "asked  Mrs. 
Purcel ;  "  for,  by  all  accounts,  he  has  no  fixed 
place  of  residence,  nor  any  known  means  of 
support." 

"  Faith,  Nancy,  that's  a  subject  upon  which 
we  are  all  aiqually  ignorant,"  replied  her 
husband  ;  "  but  that  the  fellow  lives,  and  can 
live  comfortably — ay,  and  has  plenty  of 
money,  there  can  be  no  earthly  doubt.  At 
the  same  time,  that  there  is  much  talk  about 
him,  and  a  great  deal  of  mystery  too,  is  a 
sure  case  on  the  other  hand.  Well,  never 
mind.  Jack  ;  I  asked  your  old  tutor,  M'Carthy, 
to  dine  here  to-day  ;  he  has  come  home  to 
the  country  after  having  gained  a  scholar- 
ship, I  believe  they  caU  it,  in  Trinity  College." 

"  I'm  glad  you  did,  father,"  repUed  John, 
"  and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  Yes,  he 
has  gained  first  place,  and  I  knew  he  would." 


"He  intends  going  to  the  bar,  he  tells 
me." 

"  He  will  be  heard  from  yet,  or  I  renounce 
all  claims  to  common  sense,"  replied  the 
other.  "There  is,  unquestionably,  a  bril- 
liant career  before  him." 

"I  would  rather,  in  the  meantime,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Purcell,  "  that  he  had  continued 
steadfast  to  his  religion.  They  tell  me  that 
he  has  become  a  Protestant." 

"Why,  I  beheve  he  couldn't  gain  a  schol- 
arship, as  you  call  it.  Jack,  without  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Established  Church." 

"No,  sir,  he  could  not."  ^ 

"  Well,  then,"  proceeded  the  proctor, 
"  what  great  harm  ?  Why,  I  beheve  in  my 
soul,  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  bigotry  of 
priests  and  parsons,  who  contrive  to  set  the 
two  churches  together  by  the  eai's,  there 
would  be  found  very  little  difference  be- 
tween them.  For  my  part,  ^  beheve  a  good, 
honest  Protestant  will  go  to  heaven  when  a 
scoundrel  Papist  won't,  and  mce  versa.  The 
truth  is,  begad,  that  it's  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other ;  and  sorry  would  I  be  to 
let  so  slight  a  change  as  passing  fi-om  one 
religion  to  the  other  ever  be  a  bar  to  the  ad- 
vancement or  good  fortune  of  any  one  of  my 
children  ! " 

"  I  would  much  rather  not  hear  you  say 
so.  Mat,"  replied  his  wife ;  "  nor  do  I  ever 
wish  my  children  to  gain  either  wealth  or 
station  in  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
highest  principle  that  can  bind  the  heart — 
that  of  religion." 

"Pooh,  Nancy,  you  speak  like  a  woman 
who  never  looked  beyond  the  range  of  the 
kitchen  and  larder,  or  thought  beyond  the 
humdrum  jorayers  of  your  Manual.  I  wish 
to  see  my  children  established ;  I  wish  to  see 
them  gain  station  in  the  world ;  I  wish  to 
make  them  the  first  of  their  family ;  and  I 
do  assure  you,  Nancy,  that  it  is  not  such  a 
trifle  as  the  difference  between  popery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Protestantism  on  the 
other,  that  I'd  suffer — that  is,  if  they  will  ba 
guided  by  me — to  stand  between  them  and 
the  solid  advantages  of  good  connection,  and 
a  proper  standing  in  the  world.  I  say,  then, 
boys  and  girls,  don't  be  fools  ;  for,  as  for  my 
part,  I  scarcely  think,  to  tell  God's  truth, 
that  there's  to  the  value  of  sixpence  between 
the  two  creeds." 

"Father,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  "you're  a 
man  of  a  truly  liberal  disposition  in  these 
matters." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Juha,  with  an  arch  look, 
"  if  there  be  not  the  value  of  sixpence  be- 
tween the  two  creeds,  perhaps  there  is  more 
than  that  between  the  two  clergy  ?  " 

The  proctor  shook  his  heatl  and  laughed.^ 

"  Ah,  Judy,  my  girl,  you  have  me  there," 
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he  replied  ;  "  that  goes  home  to  the  proctor, 
you  baggage.  Devil  a  thing,  however,  like 
an  endowed  church,  and  may  God  keep  me 
and  all  my  friends  from  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem ! — ha !  ha !  ha !  Come,,  now,  for  that 
same  hit  at  the  old  proctor,  you  must  walk 
over  here  and  play  me  my  old  favorite,  the 
'Cannie  Soogah,'  just  to  pull  down  your 
pi'ide.  The  '  Cannie  Soogah,'  you  knoAv,  is 
the  Irish  for  Jolly  Pedlar,  and  a  right  jolly  ped- 
lar your  worthy  father  was  once  in  his  days." 

"By  the  way,  papa,"  said  Mary,  "talking 
of  that — what  has  become  of  the  pleasant 
man  that  goes  under  that  name  or  nickname 
— the  pedlar  that  calls  here  occasionally  ?  " 

"I  saw  him  in  the  market  yesterday,"  re- 
plied her  father,  "  and  a  fine,  hale  fellow  he 
is  of  his  years.  For  a  man  of  fifty  he's  a 
miracle  of  activity  and  energy." 

"They  say  he  is  wealthy,"  observed  John, 
"  and  I  shouldn'  wonder.  You  ought  to  give 
a  good  guess  at  that,  father — ha !  ha !  ha  ! " 

"  Right,  John,  I  ought,  and  I  think  he  is. 
You  don't  know  how  money  gathers  with  a 
successful  pedlar,  Avho  is  up  to  his  business. 
I  am  inchned  to  think  that  the  Cannie  Soogah 
is  the  only  man  who  can  throw  any  light  on 
the  history  of  Buck  EngHsh." 

"  Who  the  devil  is  that  impudent  scoun- 
drel, father?  for  it  appears  that,  as  regards 
his  birth,  family,  and  origin,  nobody  knows 
anything  certain  about  him." 

"  And  that  is  just  the  position  in  which  I 
stand,"  replied  his  father.  "It  is  a  subject 
on  which  he  himself  gives  no  satisfaction  to 
any  one.  When  asked  about  it,  he  laughs  in 
your  face,  and  replies  that  he  doesn't  ex- 
actly know,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  is 
the  son  of  his  father — whoever  that  was  ;  but 
that,  he  says,  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  know 
either,  and  then,  after  another  laugh  at  you, 
he  leaves  you." 

"  How  does  he  live  ?  "  asked  John,  "  for  he 
has  no  visible  means  of  support — he  neither 
works  nor  is  engaged  in  any  profession,  and 
yet  he  dresses  weU." 

"Well!  John,"  exclaimed  Juha. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say — well,  Juha  ; 
but  at  all  events,  he  is  very  fond  of  being 
considered  a  buck,  and  he  certainly  dresses 
up  to  that  character." 

"  He  admits  that  he  was  eight  j'ears  in 
England,"  said  his  father  ;  "  although,  for  my 
part,  it's  just  as  likely  that  he  spent  seven 
years  of  that  time  in  Botany  Bay  ;  if  not,  I 
should  have  no  objection  that  something 
should  occur  to  make  him  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  there." 

"Why  should  you  wish  the  man  so  ill, 
papa  ?  "  asked  Mai-y. 

"  Why,  Mary — faith  for  a  very  good  reason, 
my  dear  child  ;  because  I  don't  wish  to  see 


your  sister  annoyed  and  persecuted  by  the 
scoundrel.  The  fellow  is  so  impudent  that 
he  will  take  no  rebuff." 

"  By  the  way,  father,  where  does  M'Carthy 
stop,  now  that  he  is  in  the  country  ?  "  asked 
Alick,  with  some  hesitation,  and  a  brow  a 
little  heightened  in  color. 

"  For  the  present,"  rejDlied  the  other,  "  he 
stops  with  our  fiiend,  O'Driscol,  the  new 
magistrate.  Faith,  it's  a  shove-up  for  O'Dris- 
col to  get  on  the  Bench.  Halloo !  there's 
M'Carthy 's  knock — I'm  sure  I  know  it." 

The  proctor  was  right ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  quickness  and  sagacity,  there  was 
another  individual  in  the  room  at  that  mo- 
ment who  recognized  it  sooner  than  he  did. 

Juha  arose,  and  withdrew  under  some  pre- 
tence which  we  cannot  now  remember,  but 
really  because  she  felt  that  had  she  remained 
until  M'Carthy's  entrance,  her  blushes  would 
have  betrayed  her. 

"M'Carthy  is  a  veiy  handsome  young 
fellow, ''"observed  John — "  would  he  think  of 
entering  any  pretensions  to  Katherine 
O'Driscol?" 

"What  d d  stuff  you  often  talk,  John 

— begging  your  pardon,"  replied  his  brother  ; 
"  he  has  hai-d  reading,  and  his  profession  to 
think  of — both  of  which  he  will  find  enough 
for  him,  setting  Katherine  O'Driscol  and 
love  out  of  the  question." 

"  Very  good,  Alick,"  said  John.  "  Ha  !  ha ! 
ha  !  I  thought  I  would  touch  you  there.  The 
bait  took,  my  boy  ;  jealousy,  jealousy,  father." 

Alick,  on  finding  that  he  was  detected, 
forced  himself  into  a  confused  laugh,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  M'Carthy  entered. 

Nothing  could  sm-pass  the  cordiahty  of 
his  reception.  A  holiday  spirit  was  ob- 
vious among  the  family — at  least  among  all 
who  were  then  visible.  Secretly,  however, 
did  his  eye  glance  about  in  search  of  one, 
on  whose  reception  of  him  more  depended 
than  a  thousand  welcomes  from  all  the  rest. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  Julia  made  her  ap- 
pearance, but  to  any  person  in  the  secret,  it 
was  obvious  that  she  was  combating  with 
much  inward,  if  not  with  some  appearance 
of  external  confusion  and  restraint.  After 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  however,  she 
gradually  recovered  her  self-possession,  and 
was  able  to  join  in  the  conversation  without 
embarrassment  or  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Mountain  Legislation,  and  its  Executive  of  Blood. 

After  dinner  that  day,  and  while  the  gen- 
tlemen were  yet  at  table,  Mary  and  Julia, 
who,   as  we   have   said,    had  reheved  their 
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mother  of  those  benevolent  attentions  which 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the 
neighboring  sick  and  poor,  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  the  cottage  of  a  destitute  woman 
in  the  next  village,  who  was  then  lying  in 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  hopeless  state. 
The  proctor  himself,  wliile  he  exacted  with  a 
heartless  and  rapacious  hand  the  last  penny 
due  to  him,  was  yet  too  good  a  tactician  to 
discountenance  these  spontaneous  effusions  of 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  With  a  good  deal  of  ostentation, 
and  that  peculiar  swagger  for  which  many 
shi'ewd  and  hard-hearted  men  of  the  world  are 
remarkable,  he  actually  got  the  medicine  him- 
self for  the  helpless  invalid  in  question,  not 
forgetting  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  by- 
standers in  the  apothecary's  shop  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  own  private  charity 
and  that  of  his  family  besides.  The  girls 
had  proceeded  a  part  of  the  way  on  their 
charitable  eiTand,  when  it  occuiTed  to  them 
that  the  medicine,  which  their  father  had 
procured  on  the  preceding  day,  had  been 
forgotten,  and  as  the  sick  woman  was  to 
commence  taking  it  at  a  certain  hour  that 
evening,  it  was  necessary  that  either  one  or 
both  should  return  for  it. 

"  You  needn't  come  back,  Julia,"  said 
Marj',  "I  will  myself  run  home  and  fetch 
it ; "  and  accox'dingly  her  sister  went  back  at 
a  quick  step  tow^ai'ds  her  father's  house. 
The  spot  where  Juha  stood  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  her  sister  was  witliin  a  few  yards  of 
a  large  white-thoni  double  ditch,  on  each 
side  of  which  grew  a  close  hedge  of  thorns, 
that  could  easily  afford  room  for  two  or 
three  men  to  walk  abreast  between  them. 
Here  she  had  not  remained  more  than  a 
minute  or  two,  when,  issuing  fi-om  the  cover 
of  the  thorns,  and  approaching-  her  with 
something  of  a  stage  stinit,  our  friend,  Buck 
English,  made  his  appearance. 

"Miss  Joolia,"  he  ecxlaimed,  with  what 
was  intended  for  a  poUte  bow,  "I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  this  third  Kberty  I  teek 
in  offering  to  spake  to  you.  I  see,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, obsei'ving  her  rising  indignation, 
"  that  you  are  not  inclined  to  hear  me,  but 
I  kim  here  to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  as  a 
friend — Hsten  to  my  proposals,  if  you're 
wise — and  don't  make  me  the  enemy  of  your- 
self or  your  family,  for  so  sure  as  you  reject 
me,  so  certainly  will  j'ou  bring  ruin  upon 
both  youi'self  and  them.  I  say  this  as  a 
friend,  and  merk  me,  the  day  may  come 
when  you  will  oil  remember  my  words  too 
late." 

There  was  a  vehemence  in  his  language, 
which  could  admit  of  no  mistake  as  to  the 
fixed  determination  of  his  purpose  ;  his  lips 
were  compressed,  his  eyebrows  severely  knit, 


and  his  unfeeling  hyena  eye  scintillated 
with  a  fire  that  proceeded  as  much  from  an 
inclination  to  revenge  as  affection.  Julia 
Purcel,  however,  though  a  women,  possessed 
no  whit  of  her  sex's  cowardice  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  bosom  heaved  with  indignant 
scorn,  and  her  eye  gave  him  back  glance  for 
glance,  in  a  spmt  that  disdained  to  quail  be^ 
fore  his  violence.  [ 

"Do  you  dare  to  threaten  me  or  my 
family,  sir  ? "  she  replied  ;  "I  think  you 
should  know  us  better  than  to  imagine  that 
the  threats  of  a  ruffian,  for  such  I  now  per- 
ceive you  to  be,  could  for  a  moment  intimi- 
date either  them  or  me.  Begone,  sir,  I 
despise  and  detest  you — until  this  moment, 
I  looked  upon  and  treated  you  as  a  fool,  but  I 
now  find  you  are  a  villain — begone,  I  say  ;  I 
scorn  and  defy  you." 

"  You  defy  me,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  have  said  it,  I  defy  3'ou." 

"Well,  then,  so  be  it,"  he  repHed,  "you 
must  take  the  consequences,  that's  all,  and 
let  your  favorite,  M'Carthy,  look  to  himself 
too." 

Having  uttered  these  significant  words,  he 
re-entered  the  double  ditch,  along  which  a 
common  pathway  went,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  was  out  of  sight. 

Mary,  on  her  return,  at  once  perceived,  by 
the  flushed  cheek  and  kindled  eye  of  her 
sister,  that  something  had  discomposed  her. 

"  Why,  goodness  me,  dear  Julia,  you  look 
disturbed  or  frightened  ;  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  Disturbed  I  am,"  she  replied,  "  but  not 
at  all  frightened.  This  worthy  lover  of  mine, 
whom  nothing  can  abash,  has  honored  me 
with  another  interview." 

"Is  it  after  the  scene  between  him  and 
my  brother  to-day  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  she  repUed,  with  a  smile,  for 
she  now  began  once  more  to  look  upon  the 
matter  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  "  and 
has  threatened  not  only  myself,  but  the  whole 
family  with  destruction,  unless  I  favor  his 
addresses — ha!  ha!  ha!  He  has  one  good 
quahty  in  a  lover,  at  all  events — persever- 
ance." 

"Say  rather  effrontery  and  impudence," 
replied  Mary. 

"Yes,  I  admit  that,"  said  her  sister  ;  "but 
at  any  rate,  they  very  often  go  together,  I 
believe." 

She  then  related  the  dialogue  that  took 
place,  at  which  her  sister,  who  was  equally 
remarkable  for  courage,  only  laughed. 

"The  fellow  after  all  is  only  a  fool,"  she 
observed.  "  If  he  were  anything  else,  or  ii 
he  had  any  serious  intention  of  carrying  such 
threats  into  effect,  he  most  assuredly  would 
not  give  expression  to  them,  or  put  you  on 
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yotir  ^ard  against  them.     No,  he  is  only  a 
fool  and  not  worth  thinking  about :  let  him 

go." 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  cabin  of  poor 
Widow  Cleary,  to  whom  they  administered 
^e  medicilTS  with  their  OAvn  hands,  and  to 
whose  children  they  brought  their  mother's 
orders  to  attend  the  house,  that  they  might 
be  relieved  with  that  comfortable  food  which 
their  destitute  circumstances  so  much  re- 
quired. 

On  their  return  home,  the  relation  of  the 
incident  which  we  have  just  narrated  very 
much  amused  the  family,  with  the  exception 
of  M'Carthy,  who  expx-essed  himself  not  quite 
at  ease  after  having  heard  English's  threats. 

"  Thei'e  is  an  extraordinary  mystery  about 
that  man,"  he  observed  ;  "  no  one  knows  or 
can  tell  who  he  is  ;  you  can  call  him  a  fool, 
too,  but  take  my  word  that  there  never  hung 
mystery  about  a  fool  yet ;  I  fear  he  Avill  be 
found  to  be  something  much  worse  than  a 
fool." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  proctor.  "The 
fellow  is  only  ridiculous  and  contemptible  ; 
be  and  his  clipped  English  are  not  worth 
thinking  of — let  him  go  to  the  deuce." 

M'Carthy  still  shook  his  head,  as  if  of 
opinion  that  they  underrated  the  Buck's 
power  of  injuring  them,  but  the  truth  was 
that  neither  Purcel  nor  his  sons  were  at  all 
capable  of  apprehending  either  fear  or  dan- 
ger ;  they,  therefore,  very  naturally  looked 
uj)on  the  denunciations  of  English  with  a 
recklessness  that  was  little  less  than  fool- 
hardy. 

During  tbe  last  few  years  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  threats  and  WTitteu 
notices  of  vengeance,  which  had  all  ended  iu 
nothing,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  im- 
punity, they  had  become  so  completely 
inui'ed  to  them  as  to  treat  them  only  with 
laughter  and  scorn. 

It  has  been  ab-eady  intimated  to  the  reader 
that  M'Carthy  was  residing,  during  a  short 
visit  to  the  country,  at  the  house  of  O'Driscol, 
the  newly-made  magistrate.  It  was  j^retty 
late  that  evening  when  he  took  leave  of  the 
Purcels,  but  as  the  distance  was  not  far  he 
felt  no  anxiety  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  his 
journey.  The  night,  however,  Avas  so  pitchy 
dark,  that  even  although  well  acquainted  as 
he  was  with  the  road,  he  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  avoiding  the  drains  and  ditches  that 
enclosed  it.  At  length  he  had  arrived  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  O'Driscol's 
house,  when  as  he  was  proceeding  along 
suddenly  found  himself  come  unexpectedly 
against  some  individual,  who  was  coming 
from  an  opposite  direction. 

"  Hillo  !  who  is  here  ?  "  said  the  voice,  in  a 
kind  of  whisper. 


"  A  friend,"  replied  ^^Carthy  ;  "  who  aw 
you  ?  " 

' '  What's  your  name  ?  "  inquired  the  strange 
voice,  "  and  be  quick." 

"My  name  is  M'Cai-thy,"  replied  our 
friend  ;  "  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  you 
are  Francis.MlCarthy,  I  think  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  is  my  name — what  is  yours  ?  " 

"That  doesn't  matther,"  replied  the  voice, 
"  stand  aside  here,  and  be  quiet  as  you  value 
your  life." 

M'Carthy  thought  at  the  moment  that  he 
heard  the  noise  of  many  feet,  as  it  were  in 
the  distance. 

"  You  will  not  be  safe,"  said  the  voice,  "  if 
you  refuse  to  take  mj'  advice  ; "  and  as  he 
spoke  he  partly  forced  M'Carthy  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road  wliere  they  both  stood 
invisible  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a8 
well  as  from  the  shelter  of  a  large  whitethorn 
branch,  which  would,  even  in  daylight, 
almost  have  concealed  them  from  view.  In 
a  few  minutes,  a  large  body  of  people  passed 
them  with  that  tread  which  always  charac- 
terizes the  motions  of  undisciplined  men. 
There  was  scarcely  a  word  among  them, 
but  M'Carthj'^  felt  that,  knowing  them  as  he 
did  to  be  j^easants,  there  was  something 
dreadful  in  the  silence  which  they  maintained 
so  strictly.  He  could  not  avoid  associating 
their  movements  and  designs  with  some  act 
of  -violence  and  bloodshed,  that  was  about  to 
add  horror  to  the  imjDenetrable  gloom  of 
night,  whose  darkness,  perhaps,  thej'  were 
about  to  light  up  with  the  roof -tree  of  some 
unsuspecting  household,  ignorant  of  the 
fiery  fate  that  was  then  so  near  them. 

Several  himdreds  must  have  passed,  and 
when  the  last  sounds  of  their  tread  had  died 
away,  M'Carthy  and  his  comjjanion  left  theii 
hiding-place,  when  the  latter  addi'essed  him 
as  follows  : — 

"  Now,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  wid  a  friend — mark  my 
words — avoid  the  man  they  call  Buck 
English,  for  of  all  men  livin'  he  hates  you  the 
most ;  and  listen,  whenever  you  come  to  this 
country  don't  stop  in  i^rocthor  Pu  reel's, 
otherwise  30U  may  draw  down  ruin  and  de- 
struction upon  him  and  his  ;  and,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  you're  the  last  man  livin'  who 
would  wish  to  do  that." 

"By  the  way,"  asked  M'Carthy,  "whoi» 
Buck  English  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  nor  do  I  know  any  one  that  does," 

"  And  may  I  not  ask  who  you  are  your- 
self?" 

"  No — for  I've  good  raisons  for  not  telling 
you.  Good-night,  and  mark  my  words— avoid 
that  man,  for  I  know  he  would  give  a  good 
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deal  to  sit   over  your   coffin — and  you   in 
ii" 

We  shall  now  allow  M'Carthy  to  proceed 
to  his  friend's  house,  which  he  reached  with- 
out any  fm-ther  adventure,  and  asl:  the  reader 
to  accompany  the  stranger,  who  in  a  few 
painutes  overtook  the  body  we  have  de- 
scribed, to  which  he  belonged.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  way,  still  maintaining  a 
silence  that  was  fearful  and  ominous,  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Whilst  jiroceeding, 
they  met  several  persons  on  the  road,  every 
one  of  whom  they  stopped  and  interrogated 
as  to  his  name  and  residence,  after  which 
they  allowed  them  to  pass  on. 

•'  Why  do  they  stop  and  examine  the 
people  they  meet  ?  "  whisjiered  one  of  them 
— a  young  lad  about  nineteen — to  him  who 
had  just  warned  M'Carthy. 

"  Why,"  said  the  othei',  "is  it  possible  you 
don't  know  that  ?  It's  aisy  seen  you're  but 
young  in  the  business  yet." 

"  This  is  my  first  night  to  be  out,"  replied 
the  5'outh. 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  our  friend,  "  it's  in 
the  expectation  of  nieetin'  an  enemy,  espe- 
cially some  one  that's  marked." 

"  An'  what  would  they  do  if  they  did  ?  " 

"Do  ?  "  said  the  other  ;  "  do  for  him  !  If 
they  met  sich  a  one,  they'd  take  care  his 
supper  wouldn't  cost  him  inuch." 

"  Blood  alive ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
fellow,  "I'm  afeard  this  is  a  bad  business." 

"Faith,  an'  if  it  is,  it's  only  beginnin'," 
said  the  other,  "but  wliether  good  or  bad 
the  couuthry  requires  it,  an'  the  JVIiUstone 
must  be  got  rid  of." 

''  What's  the  Millstone  ?  " 

"  The  Protestant  church.  Tlie  man  that 
won't  join  us  to  put  it  down,  mnstbe  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country 
— that  is,  if  he  is  a  Catholic." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  repHed  the 
youth,  "  but  I  don't  like  to  see  lives  taken  or 
blood  shed  ;  murdher's  awful." 

"  You  must  set  it  down,  then,"  repUed  the 
other,  "  that  both  will  happen,  ay,  an'  that 
you  must  yourself  shed  blood  and  take  life 
when  it  come  your  turn.  Howancvfr,  that 
will  soon  come  aisy  to  you  ;  a  little  practice, 
and  two  or  three  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
thing  done,  an'  you  11  begin  to  take  delight 
in  it." 

"And  do  you  now  ?  "  asked  the  unsophis- 
ticated boy,  with  a  quivering  of  the  voice 
which  proceeded  from  a  shudder. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  the  other,  still  in  a 
whisper,  for  in  this  tone  the  dialogiie  was 
necessarily  continued  ;  "  not  yet,  at  any  rate  ; 
but  if  it  came  my  turn  to  take  a  life  I  should 
either  do  it,  or  lose  myo^Ti  some  fine  night." 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  whispered  the  lad, 


"I  can't  help  thinkin'  that  it's  a  bad  busi- 
ness, and  won't  end  well" 

"Ay,  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  if  we 
get  the  I\Iillstone  from  about  our  necks,  a 
few  lives  taken  on  their  side,  and  a  few  boys 
hanged  on  ours,  won't  make  much  difference 
one  way  or  other,  and  then  everything  will 
end  well.     That's  the  way  of  it." 

This  muffled  dialogue,"  if  we  may  use.  the 
expression,  was  now  interrupted  by  a  change 
in  their  route.  At  a  Rath,  wliich  here 
capped  an  eminence  of  the  road,  a  narrow 
bridle-way  diverged  to  the  right,  and  after  a 
gradual  ascent  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
was  lost  upon  a  rough  upland,  that  might 
be  almost  termed  a  moor.  Here  they  halted 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  deliberation  as  to 
whether  they  should  then  proceed  across  the 
moor,  or  wait  until  the  moon  should  rise  and 
enable  them  to  see  their  way. 

It  was  shortly  resolved  upon  to  advance, 
in  order  that  they  might  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible,  in  consequence  of  having,  as  it 
api^eared,  two  or  three  little  affairs  to  execute 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  They  immedi- 
ately struck  across  the  rough  ground  which 
lay  before  them,  and  as  they  did  so,  the  con- 
versation began  to  be  indulged  in  more  freely, 
in  consequence  of  their  remoteness  from  any 
human  dwelling  or  the  chances  of  being 
overheard.  The  whole  body  now  fell  into 
groups,  each  headed  by  a  certain  individual^' — A 
who  acted  as  leadei',  but  so  varied  were  tlie 
topics  of  discourse,  some  using  Irish,  others 
the  English  language,  that  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  catch  the  general  purport  of  what  ^ 
they  said. 

At  length  when  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  had  been  traversed,  they  came  out 
upon  one  of  those  small  green  campaigns,  or 
sloping  meadows,  that  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  embosomed  in  the  mountains,  and 
upon  which  the  eye  rests  with  an  agreeable 
sense  of  relief,  on  turning  to  them  from  the 
dark  and  monotonous  hue  of  the  gloomy 
wastes  around  them. 

They  had  not  been  many  minutes  here 
when  the  moon  rose,  and  after  a  little  time 
her  light  would  have  enabled  a  casual  or 
accidental  sj)ectator  to  witness  a  fearful  and 
starthng  scene.  About  six  hundred  men 
were  there  assembled  ;  everv  man  having  liis 
face  blackened,  and  all  with  shirts  over  their 
outward  and  usual  garments  As  soon  as 
the  moon,  after  having  gained  a  greater  ele- 
vation in  the  sky,  began  to  diffuse  a  clearer 
lustre  on  the  earth,  Ave  may  justly  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  witness  so  strange  and 
appalling  a  spectacle.  The  white  appearance 
of  their  persons,  caused  by  the  shii-ts  which 
they  wore  in  the  manner  we  have  stated,  for 
this  pecuhar  occasion,  when  contrasted  with 
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their  blackened  visages,  gave  them  more  the 
character  of  demons  than  of  men,  wath  whom 
indeed  their  strange  costume  and  disfigured 
faces  seemed  to  imitate  the  possession  of 
very  Httle  in  common,  with  the  exception  of 
shape  alone.  The  hght  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  them  distinctness,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  there  was  upon  them  a 
dim  gleamy  look — a  spectral  character  that 
was  frightful,  and  filled  the  mind  with  an 
impression  that  the  meeting  must  have  been 
one  of  supernatural  beings,  if  not  an  assem- 
blage of  actual  devils,  in  visible  shape,  com- 
ing to  perpetrate  on  eai'th  some  deed  of 
darkness  and  of  horror. 

Among  the  whole  six  hundred  there  might 
have  been  about  one  hundred  muskets.  Pis- 
tols, blunderbusses,  and  other  arms  there 
were  in  considerable  numbers,  but  these  were 
not  available  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
purposes  which  had  brought  them  together. 

After  some  preliminary  preparation  a  light 
was  struck,  a  caudle  lit,  around  which  a  cer- 
tain number  stood,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  as 
httle  chance  of  observation  as  possible.  A 
man  then  above  the  middle  size,  compact  and 
big-boned,  took  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and 
brought  it  towards  a  long  roll  which  he  held 
in  the  other.  He  wore  a  white  hat  with  a 
low  crown,  had  large  black  whiskers  which 
came  to  his  chin,  and  ran  besides  round  his 
neck  underneath.  The  appearance  of  this 
man,  and  of  those  who  surrounded  the  dim 
hght  which  he  held  was,  when  taking  their 
black  unnatural  faces  into  consideration,  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  excite  no  other  sensa- 
tions than  those  of  terror  mingled  with  dis- 
gust. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  in  a  strong  rich  brogue, 
"  let  every  man  fall  into  rank  according  as 
his  name  is  called  out  :  and  along  with  his 
name  he  must  also  repate  his  number  what- 
ever it  may  be,  up  until  we  come  to  a  hun- 
dred, for  I  believe  Ave  have  no  more  muskets. 
Where  is  Sargin  Lj-nch  ?  " 

"  Here  I  am,"  replied  that  individual,  who 
enjoyed  a  sergeant's  pension,  having  fought 
through  the  peninsular  campaign. 

"Take  the  hsts  then  and  proceed,"  said 
the  leader  ;  "  we  have  httle  time  to  lose." 

LjTich  then  called  over  a  list  until  he  had 
reached  a  hundred ;  eveiy  man,  as  he 
answered  to  his  name,  also  repeated  his 
number  ;  as  for  instance, 

"  Tom  Halloran." 

"  Here — one  !  " 

'  Peter  Eafferty ! '■' 

"  Here — two  !  "  and  so  on,  until  the  requi- 
site numbei  was  completed,  and  eveiy  man 
as  he  responded  fell  also  into  rank. 

Having  thus  got  them  into  line,  he  gave 
them  a  rather  hasty  drill ;  and   this  being 


over,  hundred  after  hundred  went  througk 
the  same  process  of  roll-call  and  manoeuvre, 
until  the  task  of  the  night  was  completed,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  that  particular  duty  was  con- 
cerned. Other  duties,  however,  in  more 
complete  keeping  with  theu*  wild  and  demon- 
like appearance,  were  still  to  be  performed. 
Short  rolls  were  called,  by  which  selections 
for  the  assemblage  of  such  as  had  been 
previously  marked  down  for  the  robbery  ol 
arms,  were  made  with  considerable  prompti- 
tude. And,  indeed,  most  of  those  to  whom 
such  outrageous  and  criminal  attacks  were 
assigned,  seemed  to  feel  flattered  by  being 
appointed  to  the  performance  of  them. 

At  length,  when  these  matters  were 
arranged,  and  completed,  the  whole  body 
was  ordered  to  fall  into  rank,  and  the  lai-ge 
man,  who  acted  as  leader,  walked  for  a  time 
up  and  down  in  fi'ont  of  them,  after  which, 
as  nearly  opposite  their  centre  as  possible, 
he  dehberately  knelt  down,  and  held  his  two 
open  palms  across  each  other  for  some 
seconds,  or  perhaps  for  half  a  minute. 

A  low  fearful  murmur,  which  no  language 
could  describe,  and  no  imagination  conceive 
without  having  heard  it,  ran  along  the  whole 
line.  "Whether  it  proceeded  fi'om  compassion 
or  exultation,  or  a  blending  of  both  mingled 
with  horror  and  aveision,  or  a  diabolical 
satisfaction,  it  is  difficult  or  rather  absolutely 
impossible  to  say.  The  jorobability  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  made  uj)  of  all  these  feelings, 
and  that  it  was  theii'  unnatural  union,  ex- 
pressed under  such  wild  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, that  gave  it  the  impressive  and 
dreadful  effect  we  have  described.  , 

"  What  does  he  mane  ?  "  said  some  of  the 
youthful  and  inexperienced  portion  of  them, 
in  the  accustomed  whisper. 

"  There's  a  death  to  take  place  to-night," 
replied  an  older  member  ;  "  there's  either  a 
man  or  family  doomed,  God  knows  which !  " 

He  then  arose,  and  going  along  the  front 
rank,  selected  by  name  twenty-four  individ- 
uals, who  were  made  to  stand  in  order  ;  to 
one  of  these  he  whispered  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  victim  ;  this  one  imme- 
diately whispered  the  secret  to  the  person 
next  him,  Avho  communicated  it  in  his  turn, 
and  thus  it  went  round  until  tlielast  had  re- 
ceived it.  This  being  accomi:)lished,  he  stood 
apart  from  the  aj^pointed  murderers,  and 
made  them  all,  one  after  another,  whisper  to 
him  the  name  and  residence  as  before. 

"Now,"  said  the  leader,  " it's  my  duty  to 
tell  you  that  there's  a  man  to  be  done  for  to- 
night ;  and  you  must  all  know  his  crime. 
He  was  wai-ned  by  us  no  less  than  four  times 
not  to  pay  tithe,  and  not  only  that,  but  he 
refused  to  be  sworn  out  to  do  so,  and 
woimded  one  of  the  boys  that  wor  sent  by 
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me  one  night  to  swear  him.  He  has  set  us 
at  defiance  by  pubHcly  payin'  his  tithes  to  a 
man  that  we'll  take  care  of  some  o'  these 
nights.  He's  now  doomed,  an'  was  tried  on 
the  last  night  of  our  meetin'.  Thin  night  he 
dies.  Them  that  has  his  life  in  their  hands 
knows  who  he  is  an'  where  they'll  find  him. 
Once  and  for  all  then  this  night  he  dies. 
iNow,  boys,  such  of  3'ou  as  have  nothing  to 
do  go  home,  and  such  of  you  as  have  your 
work  before  you  do  it  hke  men,  and  don't 
draw  down  destruction  on  yovu-selves  by  neg- 
lectin'  it.  You  know  youi-  fate  if  you  flinch. 
— I  have  done." 

Those  who  were  not  on  duty,  to  use  a  mil- 
itary phrase,  returned  across  the  moors  by 
the  way  they  came,  and  consequently  reached 
the  bridle  road  we  have  spoken  of,  together. 
Such,  however,  as  were  set  apart  for  the  out- 
rages and  crimes  of  the  night,  remained  be- 
hind, in  order  that  the  peculiar  destination 
of  their  atrocities  might  be  knowm  only  to 
the  indi\dduals-who  were  appointed  to  j)er- 
petrate  them. 

On  theii'  return,  our  unknown  friend,  who 
had  rendered  such  an  essential  service  to 
M'Cai'thy,  thus  addressed'  his  companion — 
that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  happened  to  be 
next  him, — 

"Well,  neighbor,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  night's  work  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  everything's  right,  of  coorse," 
rephed  the  other  ;  "  any  man  that  strives  to 
keep  the  Millstone  about  our  necks  desax-ves 
his  fate  ;  at  the  same  time,"  he  added,  di'op- 
ping  his  voice  still  lower,  "  I'd  as  soon  not 
be  the  man  to  do  the  deed,  neighbor." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,"  returned  our  fiiend, 
"but  I'm  a  trifle  of  your  way  of  thinkiu'." 

"There's  one  thing  troubles  me,"  added 
his  companion,  an'  it's  this — there  was  a 
young  lad  wid  us  to-night  from  my  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  near  the  last  of  us  as  we  went 
along  the  road  on  our  way  to  the  mountains  ; 
I  seen  him  whisj)erin'  to  some  one  a  good 
deal  as  we  came  out — now,  I  know  there's 
not  on  airth  a  kinder-heai'ted  or  more  affec- 
tionate boy  than  he  is  ;  he  hasn't  a  heart  to 
hurt  a  fly,  and  is  loved  and  respected  by 
every  one  in  the  neighboi'hood.  Very  well 
— God  of  glory  !  isn't  it  too  bad,  that  this 
fine,  handsome,  lovin',  and  affectionate  boy, 
the  only  child  of  his  father  and  mother,— ^/a- 
reer  gair* — my  friend,  whoever  you  are,  isn't 
it  too  bad,  that  that  boy,  innocent  and  harm- 
less as  a  child,  will  go  home  to  his  lovin'  pa- 
rents a  murdherer  this  night  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  say  so  ?  "  asked  our  un- 
known friend. 
'  "  Why,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  stood  beside 

*  Bitter  misfortune. 


me  in  the  ranks,  and  has  been  sent  to  mux- 
dher  the  man  that  was  doomed." 

To  this  our  friend  judiciously  avoided 
making  any  reply,  the  fact  being  that  several 
mdividuals  in  high  trust  among  these  White- 
boys  were  occasionally  employed  to  soxmd 
suspected  persons,  in  order  to  test  their  sin- 
cerity. For  about  half  a  minute  he  spoke 
not ;  but  at  length  he  said,  with  something 
like  sternness — 

"  There's  no  use  in  sich  talk  as  this,  my 
friend  ;  eveiy  man  that  joins  us  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
country." 

"  It's  a  quare  way  of  sarvin'  God  to  com- 
mit midnight  murdher  on  his  creatures,"  re- 
sponded the  man  with  energy. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  rephed  our 
friend,  "  but  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  not 
hould  such  conversation  wid  every  man  you 
spake  to  in  this  body.  Wid  me  you're  safe, 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  say,  don't  draw  sus- 
picion on  jfourself,  and  it'll  be  betther  for 
you." 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?  "  asked  the  other,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  borne  away  a  good 
deal  by  his  feelings,  "  that  commands  us?  " 

"Don't  you  know  Captain^  Midnight  ?  "  re- 
phed the  other,  somewhat  evasively. 

"  Why,  of  coorse  I  know  the  man  by  that 
name  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  nothia' 
else  about  him." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  ?  "  asked  his  compan- 
ion. 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  tnith,"  said  the 
other,  "Iheerdit  said  that  he's  the  Cannie 
Soogah,  or  the  Jolly  Pedlar  that  goes  about 
the  counti-y." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  lowering  his  voice 
a  good  deal  in  r'^ply,  "  if  I  could  trust  you, 
I'd  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"I'll  give  you  my  name,  then,"  replied  the 
other,  "  if  you  doubt  me  ; "  he  accordingly 
whispered  it  to  him,  and  the  conversation 
proceeded. 

"I  know  your  family  well,"  returned  our 
fi-iend  ;  "but,  as  I  said  before,  be  more  on 
yoiu-  guard,  unless  you  know  well  the  man 
you  sjDake  to.  As  for  myself,  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  the  Cannie  Soogah  and  sometimes 
that  it  is  not.  Others  say  it's  Buck  Eughsh  ; 
but  the  Buck,  for  raisons  that  some  people 
suspect,  could  never  be  got  to  join  us.  He 
wishes  us  well,  he  says,  but  won't  do  any- 
thing till  there  comes  an  open  'ruction,  and 
then  he'll  join  us,  but  not  before.  It's  hard 
to  say,  at  any  rate,  who  commands  us  when 
we  meet  this  way." 

"Why  so?" 

"Why  the  dickens  need  you  ax?  Sure 
it's  not  the  same  man  two  nights  runnin'." 

"  But  I  have  been  only  three  or  four  times 
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out  yet,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  and,  sure 
enough,  you're  very  right — they  hadn't  the 
same  man  twiste." 

They  liad  now  reached  the  road  under  the 
Fort  or  Rath  we  have  alluded  to,  and  as 
tliere  was  no  furtlier  necessity  for  any  com- 
bined motion  among  them,  and  as  every  man 
now  was  anxious  to  reach  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  tlieir  numbei-s  diminished  rapidly, 
until  they  ultimately  dispersed  themselves 
in  all  dii-ections  throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mirth  and  Murder — A  Tithe- Proctor's  Office. 

The  next  morning,  when  oiu'  proctor  and 
his  family  asseiubled  at  breakfast,  their  usual 
buoyancy  of  sjjirits  was  considerably  checked 
by  a  report  which  had  already  s^Dread  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  country,  that  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  honest  farmer,  avIio  lived  with- 
in about  four  miles  of  them,  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house  the  night  before,  by 
a  party  of  fellows  disguised  with  blackened 
faces,  and  who  wore  shuis  over  their  clothes. 
The  bai'barous  and  brutal  deed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  amiable  and  excellent  chai-ac- 
ter  of  the  man — who  had  been  also  remark- 
able for  resolution  and  courage — had  already 
excited  an  extraordinary  commotion  through- 
out the  country. 

"  Boys,"  said   Purcel,    "  I  have   been   in 

C m  this  morning,  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 

there's  bad  news  abroad." 

"How  is  that,  sir?"  asked  Alick, — "no 
violence,  I  hope  ;  although  I  wouldn't  feel 
Bui'prised  if  tliere  were  ;  the  country  is  get- 
ting into  a  bad  state  :  I  think  myself  the 
people  ai-e  mad,  absolutely  mad." 

'•'You  both  kne\Y_MaJithew  Mun;aj',"  he 
proceeded,  "  that  Uved  do^\^l  at  SatE^eerin  ?  " 

"Certainly',  father,"  said  John;  "what 
about  him? — no  barm,  I  hope?" 

"  He  was  murdered  in  his  own  house  last 
night,"  i-eplied  his  father;  "but  it's  some 
consolation  that  one  of  the  mui'dering  vil- 
lains is  in  custody." 

"  That  is  bad  business,  certainly,"  repHed 
John  ;  "  in  fact,  it's  dreadful." 

"  It  is  dreadful,"  said  the  father  ;  "but  the 
truth  is,  we  must  have  the  country,  at  least 
this  part  of  it,  proclaimed,  and  martial  Law 
estabhshed  ; — damn  the  murdering  scoun- 
drels, nothing  else  is  fit  for  them.  We  must 
cany  arms,  boys,  in  future  ;  and  by  h — n, 
the  first  man  I  see  looking  at  me  suspiciously, 
especially  from  behind  a  hedge,  I'U  shoot 
liim.  As  a  tithe-proctor  I  could  do  so  with- 
out much  risk." 


"  Not,  father,"  said  Alick,  "until  he  should 
first  oft'er,  or  make  an  attempt  at  violence." 

"  I  would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  wait  for  it,"  replied  the  determined 
and  now  indignant  proctor  ;  "if  I  saw  him 
watch  me  with  arms  in  his  hands,  or  any 
dangerous  weapon  about  his  jjerson,  by 
h—  n  I'd  put  a  buUet  through  him,  with  no 
more  remorse  than  I  would  through  a  dog — 
and,  if  the  animal  were  a  good  one,  I  think 
he  would  be  the  greater  pubHc  loss  of  the 
two." 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  females  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  giving  breakfast  to  a 
number  of  poor  destitute  creatures,  made 
their  appearance. 

"Where  have  you  aU  been?"  asked  Mra 
Purcel,  addressing  her  husband  and  sons  ; 
"  here  have  ^ve  been  waiting  breakfast  for 
you  duiing  the  last  half-hour,  and  iinding 
you  were  none  of  you  within,  we  went  and 
gave  these  poor  creatures  without  something 
to  eat." 

"  Ay,"  responded  the  angry  proctor,  "  and 
it's  not  unlikely  that  the  son,  or  husband,  or 
brother  of  some  of  them  may  take  a  slap  at 
me  or  at  one  of  our  sons,  fi-om  behind  a 
hedge,  before  these  long  nights  pass  ofif. 
D — n  me,  but  it's  tlirowing  pearls  before 
SAvine,  to  show  them  either  kindness  or 
charity." 

"Something  has  angered  you,  papa,"  said 
Maiy  ;  "I  hoj^e  you  have  heard  nothing  un- 
pleasant ;  I  am  not  very  timid,  but  when  a 
whole  country  is  in  such  a  state  of  distiirb- 
ance,  one  may  entertam  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension, certainly." 

"  Why,  I  am  angry,  Marj',"  rephed  her 
father  ;  "  there's  as  decent  and  quiet,  but,  at 
the  same  tune,  as  spirited  a  man  as  there 
ever  was  in  the  bai'ony,  miu'dered  this  morn- 
ing— ]Mat  Murray  of  Rathkeerin  ;  however, 
as  I  said,  it's  a  great  consolation  that  one  of 
the  murderers  is  in  custody." 

"And  who  is  the  wretch,  papa?"  asked 
Julia. 

"  One  that  nobody  ever  could  have  suspect- 
ed for  such  an  act,"  replied  Purcel — "  a  son 
of  one  of  our  own  tenants — honest  Mjpl^gp.l 
D,evlm^  son — James." 

"tJtterly  impossible,  father,"  exclaimed 
Julia,  "there  must  be  a  mistake  ;  that  quiet 
and  dutiful  boy — their  only  son — never 
could  have  been  concerned  in  the  crime  of 
mui'der." 

"  Well,  perhaps  noo,  Judy  ;  but,  you  silly 
girl,  you  talk  ixs  if  you  Avere  in  love  with  him. 
Why,  child,  there  is  such  a  system  abroad 
now  that  a  man  can  scarcely  trust  his  own 
brother — no,  nor  does  a  father  know,  when 
he  sits  doAvn  to  his  breakfast  in  the  moi*ning 
with  his  own  son,  whether,  as  Scripture  says, 
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be  is  not  dipping  his  hand  in  the  dish  with  a 
murderer." 

*•  Mat,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  ought  not  to 
be  out  late  at  night,  nor  the  boys  either. 
You  know  there  is  a  strong  feehng  against 
you  ;  and  indeed  I  think  you  ought  not,  any 
of  you,  ever  to  go  out  udthout  arms  about 
you — at  all  events,  until  the  covmtiy  gets 
quiet." 

"So  I  was  just  saying,  Nancy,"  replied  her 
husband  ; — "  hallo !  who's  this  coming  up 
to  the  hall-door  ? — begad,  our  old  pleasant 
friend,  the  Cannie  Soocjah.  Upon  my  troth, 
I'm  glad  to  see  him.  Hallo  !  Cannie  !—  Cannie 
Soogak,  my  hearty — Jolly  Pedlar,  I  say — this 
way  !  How  ai'e  you,  man  ? — have  you  break- 
fasted ?  Of  course  not.  Well,  go  to  the  kitchen 
— and,  if  you  don't  show  good  eating,  it  won't 
be  for  want  of  materials." 

"  God  save  you,  INIisther  Purcel,"  replied 
the  pedlar,  in  a  rich,  round  brogue  ;  "  God 
save  yoi\.  young  gintlemen.     Oh,  thin,  Mis- 
ther  Purcel,  by  my  sowl  it's  your  four  quar- 
thers  that  has  a  right  to  be  joroud  of  your 
family  !     And  the  ladies — not  forgettin'  the 
misthress  herself — de\'il  the  likes  of  the  same 
two  young  ladies  I  see  on  my  whole  bait,  an'  ; 
that's  the  country  at  large,  bariin'  the  barony  1 
of  Bedhehusth,  where  these  cruel  murdhers  ; 
is  committed  ;  an'  devil  a  foot  I'U  ever  set : 
into  it  till  it's  changed  for  the  betther."  j 

"Well,  be  ofi^"  said  the  proctor,  "to  the!.j 
kitchen  ;  get  your  breakfast  fii'st,  and  then  ' 
we'U  chat  to  you." 

"I  will;  but  oh,  IVIisther  Purcel  darlin', 
did  you  hear  what  happened  last  night  ?  " 

"  Is  it  Murray's  business  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  call  Muiray's  business.  Mis- ' 
ther  Purcel?  'Tis  Muri-av's  murdher,  you  , 
mane?"  "  j 

"  Certainly,  I  have  heard  it  all  this  mom-  j 
ing  in  C m."  j 

The  pedlar  only  shook  his  head,  looked  : 
upwai'ds,  and  raising  his  two  hands  so  as  to  [ 
express  amazement,  exclaimed — "  Well,  well,  j 
what  is  the  world  goin'  to  !  troth,  I'll  not  ate  i 
half  my  breakwist  in  regai'd  of  it !  "  So  say-  ' 
ing  he  slung  his  huge  pack  upon  his  shoul-  j 
der  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  bag  of  feathers,  j 
and  took  his  way  round  to  the  kitchen  as  he  j 
had  been  desired. 

The  Cqnnie  SoogaKior  so  the  people  uni-  : 
versally  teiSeTMnTwas  in  person  and  fig-  I 
ure  a  tine  burly  specimen  of  manhood.     His  j 
hair  was  black,  as  were  a  pair  of  large  whis- 
ikers,  that  covered  the  greater  poi-tion  of  his  , 
face,  and  nearly  met  at  his  chin.     His  arms  | 
and  limbs  were  powerfully  made,  and  what 
is  not  always  the  case  in  muscular  men,  they 
betokened  gi-eat  actirity  as  well  as  unusual 
strength.     Nobody,  for  instance,  would  look 
without  astonishment  at  the  ease  with  which 


he  swung  a  pack,  that  was  weighty  enough 
to  load  an  asa,  over  his  shoulder,  or  the  light- 
ness and  agility  ^v-ith  which  he  trotted"  on 
under  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  this 
during  the  very  severest  heat  of  summer. 

MCarthy,  on  reaching  O'Driscols  the 
night  before,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
not  making  any  allusion  whatsoever  to  the 
incident  which  had  just  occmred  to  him. 
O'Driscol,  who  was  only  a  newly-fledged 
magistrate,  would,  he  knew,  have  made  it  the 
gi-ound-work  of  a  fresh  communication  to 
government,  or  to  his  friend  the  Ca.stle,  as 
he  called  it,  especially  as  he  had  many  other 
circumstances  of  less  importance  since  his 
elevation  to  the  magistracy.  One  indeed 
would  imagine  that  the  peace  and  welfjire  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  had  been  alto- 
gether left  to  his  sole  and  individual  man- 
agement, and  that  nothing  at  all  of  any  con- 
sequence could  get  on  properly  in  it  without 
his  co-operation  or  interference  in  some  way. 
For  this  reason,  as  weU  as  for  others,  ]\I'Car- 
thy  prudently  hesitated  either  to  arouse  his 
loyalty  or  disturb  the  tranquihty  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  after  joining  him  in  a  tumbler  of 
punch,  or  what  O'Driscol  tenned  his  night- 
cap, he  retired  to  bed,  where,  however,  he 
could  not  for  a  considerable  time  prevent 
himself  from  naminating,  ^rith  a  good  deal 
of  seriousness,  upon  the  extraordinary  inter- 
view he  had  had  with  the  friendly  stranger. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  re- 
solved, however,  to  communicate  to  his 
friends,  the  Purccls,  who  were  at  all  events 
no  alanuists,  and  would  not  be  apt  to  make 
him,  whether  he  would  or  not,  the  instru- 
ment of  a  selfish  communication  with  the 
government,  a  kind  of  honor  for  which  the 
quiet  and  unassuming  student  had  no  rehsh 
whatsoever.  He  sauntered  towards  the  proc- 
tor's, at  whose  house  he  ai'rived  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  return  from  the  kitchen  of 
our  fi'iend  the  Cannie  Soogak,  who  had  been 
treated  there  with  an  excellent  and  abundant 
breakfast,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  murder 
of  Murray,  he  did  ample  justice. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Purcel,"  he  exclaimed,  tossing 
doAvn  his  pack  as  if  it  had  been  a  school- 
boy's satchel,  "by  the  lomenty-tariy  you 
have  made  a  new  man  of  me  !  Whoo  ! "  he 
proceeded,  cutting  a  caper  more  than  a  yard 
high,  "  show  me  the  man  now,  that  would 
dar  to  say  bow  to  yoiu* — beg  pardon,  ladies, 
I  must  he  jinteel  for  your  sakes— that  would 
dar,  I  say,  to  look  criicked  at  you  or  one  a' 
your  family,  and  maybe  the  Cannie  Soog:\h 
wouldn't  rise  the  lap  of  his  liver.  Come, 
young  ladies,  shall  I  make  my  display  ?  I 
know  you'U  buy  lot  o'  things  and  plenty  be- 
sides;* I  can  praise  my  goods,  thank  God, 
for  you  see.   Miss  Mary,    when  the   world 
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comes  to  an  end  it'll  be  found  that  the  man 
who  couldn't  say  three  words  for  himself, 
and  one  for  his  friend,  must  be  sent  down 
stairs  to  keep  the  fire  in.  Miss  Julia,  I  have 
a  shawl  here  that  'ud  make  you  look  worse 
than  you  do." 

"  Worse,  Cannie  !  "  replied  Julia,  "  do  you 
call  that  a  recommendation  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Julia,  you  look  so  well 
that  nothing  on  airth  could  make  you  look 
betther,  and  by  way  of  variety,  I've  gone  to 
the  Well  o'  the  world's  end  to  get  sometliing 
to  make  you  look  worse.  God  knows 
whether  I've  succeeded  or  not,  but  at  aU 
events,  we'll  thry." 

So  saying,  he  produced  a  veiy  handsome 
shawl,  together  with  a  rather  large  assort- 
ment of  jewelry  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  female  toilet,  of  considerable 
taste  and  expense. 

"  Here,"  he  added,  "  are  some  cotton  and 
silk  stockins' — but  upon  my  profits,  it's  not 
to  every  foot  an'  leg  I'd  produce  them.  I'm 
a  great  coortier,  ladies,  you  must  know,  and 
am  in  love  wid  every  purty  girl  I  meet — but 
Bui'e  that's  only  natui'al ;  however,  as  I  was 
sayin',  it's  not  to  a  clype  or  a  pair  of  smooth- 
in'  irons  I'll  produce  such  stockins'  as  these  ! 
No,  no,  but  a  pui-ty  foot  an'  leg  is  always 
sure  to  get  the  worth  o'  their  money  from 
the  Cannie  Soogah ! " 

"  Well  done,  Cannie  ! "  said  the  proctor, 
"  dix  me,  but  you're  a  pleasant  fellow — come 
girls,  you  must  buy  something — handsel 
him.  You  got  no  handsel  to-day,  Cannie  ?  " 
he  added,  winking  at  the  pedlar  to  say  no. 

"  Ban-in'  the  first  foundation  in  the  kit- 
chen within,"  he  replied  ;  "  for  you  must 
know  that's  what  I  call  my  breakfast,  hand- 
sel of  any  kind  didn't  cross  my  palm  this 
day." 

"  In  that  case,  the  girls  must  certainly  buy 
something,"  added  Purcel. 

"  But  we've  no  money,  papa." 

"But,"  rephed  the  pedlar,  "you  have 
what's  betther — good  credit  with  the  Cannie 
Soogah — och,  upon  my  profits  I'd  rather 
have  one  sweet  coaxin'  smile  from  that  purty 
little  mouth  of  yours.  Miss  JuUa,  than  money 
in  hand  any  day !  Ah  !  Misther  Purcel, 
darlin',  isn't  it  a  poor  thing  not  to  have  an 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year  ?  "  and  here  he 
looked  wistfully  at  the  smiling  Juha,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a  man  who  knew 
he  was  never  likely  to  gain  his  wishes. 

"  I  would  buy  something,"  said  Mary, "  but, 
like  Julia,  I  am  penniless." 

"  Never  say  so,  Miss  Mary,  to  me ;  only 
name  what  you'd  hke — lave  the  price  to  my 
honesty,  and  the  payment  to  my  patience, 
and  upon  my  profits  you  won't  complain,  I'll 
gio  baU." 


"Yes,"  observed  Julia,  "or  what  if  papa 
would  treat  us  to  something?  Come,  papa, 
for  the  sake  of  old  times  ;  let  us  see  wheth- 
er you  have  forgotten  any  of  your  former 
craft." 

"  Good,  Judy  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — well  done  ! 
but  Cannie,  have  you  nothing  for  the  gentle- 
men ?  " 

Now,  we  must  pause  for  a  little  to  state, 
that  the  moment  M'Cai'thy,  who  was  now 
present,  heard  the  jolly  pedlar's  voice,  he 
started,  and  felt  considerably  sui-prised. 
The  tones  of  it  were  neither  famihai-  to  him 
nor  yet  were  they  strange.  That  he  had 
heard  them  somewhere,  and  on  some  occa- 
sion, he  could  almost  have  sworn.  Occa- 
sionally a  turn  of  the  man's  voice  would 
strike  him  as  not  being  new  to  him,  but 
again,  for  the  next  minute  or  two,  it  was 
such  as  he  could  not  remember  to  have 
ever  heard.  This  we  say  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. 

"  For  the  gentlemen !  Lord  help  you, 
Mr.  Purcel,  I  never  think  of  them  when  the 
ladies  is  before  me — who  would  !  However, 
I'm  well  prepared  even  for  them.  Here  is  a 
case  o'  razors  that  'ud  cut  half  an  inch  before 
the  edge  ;  now,  if  you  find  me  another  pair 
that'll  do  the  seem — hem  !  the  same — I'U  buy 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  give  it  to  you  for  a 
new-year's-gift. " 

y     "  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman  ?  "  asked 
the  proctor,  pointing  to  M'Carthy. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  he — "well  now — eh, 
no — I  think  not,  he  is  neither  so  weU  made, 
nor  by  any  manes  so  well  lookin'  as  the 
other  ; "  and  the  pedlar,  as  he  spoke,  fixed 
his  eyes,  but  without  seeming  to  gaze,  upon 
Julia,  who,  on  hs.aring  a  comparision  evi- 
dently so  disadvai:itageous  to  M'Carthy, 
blushed  deeply,  and  pa<5sed  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  in  order  to  confeal  what  she 
felt  must  have  been  visible,  and  might  have 
excited  observation. 

"No,"  proceeded  the  pedlar;  "I  thought 
at  first  he  was  one  of  the  left-legged 
M'Squiggins's,  as  they  call  them,  from  Fum- 
blestown — but  he  is  not,  I  know,  for  the 
raisons  I  said.  Tliey're  a  very  good  plain 
family,  the  M'Squiggins's,  only  that  nobody's 
likely  to  fall  in  love  wid  them — upon  my 
profits,  I'm  half  inclined  to  think  he's  one  ol 
them  stiU — eh,  let  me  see  again — woiQd  you 
turn  round  a  little,  if  you  plaise,  sir,  till  I 
thry  if  the  cast's  in  your  eye.  Upon  my 
faith,  there  it  is  sure  enough  !  How  are 
you,  Misther  M'Squiggins?  I'm  happy  to 
see  you  well,  sir.  How  is  your  sisther. 
Miss  Pugshey,  an'  all  the  family,  sir? — all 
well,  I  hope,  sir  ?  " 

"All  well,"  repHed  M'Carthy,  laughing  as 
loud  as  any  of  the  rest,  every  one  of  whom 
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was  actually  in  convulsions — for  they  knew, 
with  the  exception  of  Juha,  who  was  deceived 
at  first  by  the  pedlar  s  apparent  gravity,  that 
he  was  only  bantering  her  lover. 

'^The  proctor,  who,  although  a  man  that 
ioved  money  as  his  God — withr  his  whole 
Heart,  soul,  ancr~strength^was  yet  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  world, 
and  on  this  account  never  suffered  a  mere 
trifle  to  stand  between  him  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  good  name,  and  having  him- 
self been  considered  a  man  of  even  of  a 
benevolent  spirit.  He  consequently  made 
some  purchases  from  the  pedlar,  Avith  whom 
he  held  a  very  amusing  and  comic  discus- 
sion, as  touching  the  prices  of  many  articles 
in  that  worthy's  pack.  Nay,  he  went  so  far 
as  to  give  them  a  good-humored  exhibition 
of  the  secrets  and  peculiarities  knoAvn  only 
to  the  initiated,  and  bought  some  amall  mat- 
ters in  the  slang  terms  with  which  none  but 
the  trade  are  acquainted. 

"  Come,  boys,"  said  he,  "I  have  set  you  a 
good  example  ;  won't  you  buy  something 
from  the  jolly  pedlar  ?  " 

John  and  Alick  boiight  some  trifling  things, 
and  M'Carthy  purchased  a  pair  of  bracelets 
for  the  girls,  which  closed  the  sales  for  that 
morning. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  pedlar,  whilst  fold- 
ing up  again  the  goods  which  he  had  dis- 
played for  sale,  "upon  my  profits,  IVIisther 
Purcel,  it's  a  perfect  dehght  to  me  to  call 
here,  an'  that  whether  I  dale  or  not — although 
I,m  sure  to  do  so  always  when  I  come. 
Well,  you  have  all  dealt  wid  me  now  for  pay- 
ment, and  here  goes  to  give  you  something 
for  nothing — an,  in  truth,  it's  a  commodity 
that,  although  always  chape,  is  seldom  taken. 
'Tis  called  good  advice.  The  ladies — God 
bless  them,  don't  stand  in  need  of  it,  for 
sui-e  the  darlins'  never  did  anything  from 
Eve  downwards,  that  'ud  require  it.  Here 
it  is  then,  Misther  Purcel,  let  you  and  your 
sons  do  what  the  ould  song  says — '  be  good 
boys  and  take  care  of  \jourselves.  Thighin 
Ihuf*  An'  tliis  gintleman,  if  I  knew  his 
name,  maybe  I'd  say  something  to  him  too." 

"  This  is  Mr.  M'Carthy,  Cannie." 

"  Ay,  MCai'thy— troth  'tis  a  good  ould  name. 
Well,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  all  I  have  to  say  to  you 
is,  that  if  you  happen  to  meet  a  man  that  gives 
you  good  adince,  take  it.  An'  now  God  be 
wid  you  all,  an'  spare  you  to  one  another  !  " 

So  saying,  he  slung  his  huge  pack  over  his 
shoulders  almost  withovit  an  effort,  and  com- 
mencing a  merry  old  Irish  song  he  proceeded 
lightly  and  cheerfully  on  his  journey. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  theproctoi-,  "now  that 
we've   had  a  good   hearty   laugh   with  the 
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*Do  you  understand. 
II.— 25 


Cannie  Soogah,  let  us  proceed  to  business. 
I  see  by  yom-  red  coats  and  top-boots,  that 
you're  for  the  hounds  to-day,  but  as  I'm  in  a 
hurry,  I  wish  before  you  go,  that  you'd  see 
those  sneaking  devils  that  are  hanging  about 
the  place.  Hourigan  is  there  again  with 
fi-esh  falsehoods — don't  be  misled  by  him  — 
the  ill-looking  scoundrel  is  right  well  able  to 
pay— and  dix  me  if  I'll  spare  him.  Tell  him 
he  needn't  expect  any  further  forbearance— 
a  rascal  that's  putting  money  iu  the  saving's 
bank  to  be  pleadin'  poverty  !  It's  too  bad. 
But  the  truth  is,  boys,  there's  no  one  behind 
in  their  tithes  now  entitled  to  forbearance, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  must  pay  or  take 
the  consequences  ;  we'll  see  whether  they  or 
the  law  will  prove  the  strongest,  and  that  veiy 
soon.  Good-bye,  boys  ;  good-bye,  ]\I'Carthy 
— and  I  say,  Jack  and  Alick,  be  on  your 
sharjis  and  don't  let  them  lads  do  you — d'ye 
mind  now  ? — keen's  the  Avord." 

He  then  got  on  his  comfox'table  jaunting- 
car,  and  di'ove  off  to  wait,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, upon  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Turbot, 
D.D. 

"  Mogue  Moylan,"  said  John,  "  will  you  go 
out  and  tell  them  fellows  that  I  and  Alick 
\\\\\  be  in  the  office  presently — and  do  yoii 
hear  ?  teJl  them  to  look  like  men,  and  not  so 
much  like  murderers  that  came  to  take  our 
lives.  Say  we'll  be  in  the  office  presently, 
and  that  we  hope  it's  not  excuses  they're 
fetching  us." 

"  I  will,  Misther  John  ;  but,  troth,  it's  the 
worst  word  in  their  cheek  they'd  give  me,  if 
I  deliver  the  last  part  of  your  message.  'Tis 
my  head  iu  my  fist  I'd  get,  maybe  ;  however, 
Misther  John,  between  you  an'  me,  they're  an 
ill-looking  set,  one  an'  all  o'  them,  an'  could 
pay  their  tides,  every  tail  o'  them,  if  they 
wished." 

"I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  the  young 
fellow,  "  but  my  father's  not  the  man  to  be 
trifled  with.  We'll  soon  see  whether  they  or 
the  law's  the  strongest ;  that's  all." 

Moylan  went  over  to  where  the  defaulters 
were  standing,  and  putting  up  his  hand,  he 
stroked  down  his  cheek  with  great  gi-avity. 

"  Are  yez  in  a  hui'ry,  good  people  ?  "  said  he 

"  Some  of  us  is,"  replied  a  voice. 

"  Ay,  all  of  us,"  replied  others  ;  "  and  we're 
here  now  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  no  sign 
of  seein'  us." 

"  Yez  are  in  a  hurry,  then  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  we  are." 

"  Well,  to  them  that's  in  a  hurry  I've  a 
word  to  say." 

"  What  is  it,  Mogue  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  tliis,  take  your  time— ever  an 
always,  when  you  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry — 
take  your  time." 

"Maybe,  Mogue,"  they  repHed,  "if  yoc 
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were  widout  your  breakfast,  as  we  are,  you 
wouldn't  say  so." 

"Why,    did'nt  yez   get  your  breakfasts 
yet?" 

"Devil  a  morsel." 

"  Well,  to  them  that  didn't  get  their  break- 
fasts I  have  another  word  to  say." 

"  What  is  it,  Mogue  ?  " 

"  Wh}',  have  jjatience — ever  and  always 
when  you're  hungry,  have  patience,  and 
you'll  find  it  a  great  relief  ;  it'll  fill  you  and' 
keej)  yon  in  good  condition — that  I  mayn't 
sin  but  it  Avill !  But,  svire,  I've  got  news  for 
yez,  boys,"  he  added  ;  "  Masther  John  bid 
me  tell  you  that,  after  about  a  month  or  so 
it'll  be  contrary  to  law  to  get  hungry  :  there's 
an  act  o'  i:)arliament  goin'  to  be  made  against 
it^  you  see ;  so  that  any  villain  disloyal 
enough  to  get  hungiy,  if  it's  proved  against 
him,  will  be  liable  to  transj^ortation.  That 
I  mayn't  sin  but  it'll  be  a  great  comfort  for 
the  country — I  mane,  to  have  hunger  made 
contrary  to  act  o'  jjarliament." 
_^Mogue  Moylan  was,  indeed,  a  fellow  of  a 
very 'origimvl  and  peculiar  character.  Grave, 
sly,  and  hypocritical,  yet  apparently  quiet 
and  not  susceptible  of  strong  or  vehement 
emotions,  he  Avas,  nevertheless,  more  sug- 
gestive of  evil  designs  and  their  fulfilment 
than  any  man,  jjerhaps,  in  his  position  of 
Hfc  that  ever  existed.  Though  utterly  with- 
out spirit,  or  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
personal  courage  meant,  the  reader  not  be 
surprised  that  he  was  also  vindictive,  and 
consequently  treacherous  and  implacable. 
He  could  project  crime  and  outrage  with  a 
felecity  of  diabolical  invention  that  was 
almost  incredible.  He  was,  besides,  close 
and  cautious,  unless  when  he  thought  that 
he  could  risk  a  falsehood  with  safety  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  few  who  knew  him, 
not  merely  dishonest,  but  an  actual  thief. 
His  manner,  too,  was  full  of  plausible  assump- 
tion of  gi-eat  conscientiousness  and  simplic- 
ity. He  seemed  always  calm  and  cool,  was 
considered  rather  of  a  religious  turn,  and 
always  expressed  a  strong  horror  against 
cursing  or  sweai-ing  in  any  shape.  Indeed 
he  had  a  pat  anecdote,  which  he  occasionally 
told,  of  a  swoon  or  faint  into  which  he 
usually  fell,  when  a  youth  of  about  nineteen, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  forced  to  take 
a  book  oath,  for  the  first  time,  another  act 
against  which  he  entertained  a  jDeculiar 
antipathy.  Now,  all  this  was  indeed  very 
singular  and  pecuhar  ;  but  he  accounted  for 
it  by  the  scrupulous  love  of  truth  with  which 
not  ojily  he  himself,  but  his  whole  family, 
many  of  whom  he  said  haci  given  their  lives 
for  their  country,  were  affected.  The  only 
foible  that  could  be  brought  to  the  charge  of 
honest  Mogue,  was  a  singular  admiration  for 


his  own  visage,  which  he  never  omitted  to 
survey  with  remarkable  complacency  several 
times  a  day  in  a  broken  i:)iece  of  looking- 
glass,  which  he  kejit  for  that  esjiecial  pui'jjose. 
This,  and  its  not  unnatural  consequences,  a 
belief  that  almost  ever  female  who  spoke  to 
him  with  civility  was  smitten  by  his  face  and 
figure,  constituted  the  only  two  weaknesses 
in  a  character  otherwise  so  spotless  and  per- 
fect as  that  of  Mogue  IMoylan.  Mogue  was 
also  a  good  deal  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  jDathetic,  especially  when  he  alluded  to 
the  misfortune,  glory  be  to  God,  which  had 
befallen  the  family,  in  the  i:)erson  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  esj^ecially  in  that  of  his 
poor,  simjDle  father,  whose  word,  as  every  one 
knew,  was  as  good  as  his  oath  ;  and.  indeed, 
very  few  doubted  that  remarkable  fact,  but 
who,  notwithstanding  had  been  transi^orted 
during  the  s^mce  of  seven  years  for  susjjicion 
of  perjury  ;  "  for  didn't  the  judge  tell  him, 
when  he  passed  sentence  upon  him,  that  if 
he  had  been  found  guilty  all  out,  or  of  any- 
thing beyant  suspicion  of  it,  he  would  be 
transported  for  life  ;  '  an'  instead  of  that,' 
said  the  judge,  'bekaise  I  persave,'  says  he, 
'  that  you're  an  honest  man,  an'  has  been 
sworn  against  wrongfully  in  this  business, 
and  bekaise  I  see  clearly  that  you  love  the 
truth,  the  sentence  of  the  coort  is,'  says  he, 
sheddin'  tears,  '  that  you're  to  be  transported 
only  for  seven  years,  an'  you  lave  the  coort 
an'  the  counthry,'  says  he,  '  widout  at  stain 
upon  your  character — it's  only  the  law  that's 
against  you — so,  God  be  wid  you,'  the  judge 
went  on,  wipin'  his  eyes,  '  and  gi-ant  you  a 
safe  and  pleasant  voyage  acrass,'  says  he,  an' 
he  cried  for  some  minutes  like  a  child.  That 
an'  the  unjust  hangin'  of  my  poor,  simple 
ovild  grandfather  for  horse-stealin' — that  is, 
for  suspicion  of  horse-stealin' — is  the  only  two 
misfortunes,  thank  God,  that  has  been  in 
our  family  of  late  days." 

So  much  for  the  character  of  worthy  Mo- 
gue, whom  we  miist  now  permit  to  resume 
the  delivery  of  his  message. 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  so  pe^ 
culiar  and  significant  a  gravity,  not  without 
a  good  deal  of  di-y  sarcastic  humor,  that  the 
men  could  not  avoid  laughing  heartily. 

"  But,"  he  j^roceeded,  "  I  have  better  news 
still  for  yez.  Sure  Masther  John  desired 
me  to  let  you  all  know  that  his  father  won't 
ax  a  penny  o'  tithe  from  one  o'  yez  :  all  }^ou 
have  to  do  is  to  call  at  the  office  there  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  you'll  get  aich  o'  you  a  re- 
ceipt in  full  ;*  that  is,  if  you  don't  keep  civil 
tongues  in  your  heads." 

One  of  Mogue's  cjualities  was  the  power  of 
gravely  naiTating  a  fact  with  such  peculiar 
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sigBificance,  that  the  very  reverse  of  it  was 
conveyed  to  tlie  hearer  ;  for  the  fellow  was  a 
perfect  m^afSter^of  ironj^ 

"  Ah  !  well  done  Mopfue  ;  many  a  day  o' 
reckoning  he  has  had  wid  «s,  but  maybe  0}(r 
day  o'  reckoniu'  wid  him  will  come  sooner 
than  he  expects,  or  wishes." 

"Don't  be  thinkin'  ill,"  said  Mogue,  "but 
keep  yourselves  always  fi-ee  from  evil. 
What  does  Scripthur  say  ?  '  One  good  turn 
desarves  another,'  says  Scripthur.  Boys, 
always  keep  Scripthur  before  you,  and  3'ou'll 
do  right.  '  One  good  turn  deseiwes  another,' 
sa.3^s  Scripthur,  and  you  know  yourselves,  I 
hojoe,  that  many  a  good  turn  you  received 
at  his  hands.  That  I  may  be  happy,  but 
it's  good  advice  I'm  givin'  you  ! " 

"  Divil  a  betther,  Mogue,"  rej^lied  Houri- 
gan,  with  a  significant  scowl,  and  "it's  we 
ourselves  that'll  be  sui-e  to  take  it  some  fine 
night." 

"Night  or  day,"  replied  Mogue,  "it's  al- 
ways right  to  be  doin'  good,  Avhether  we 
sarve  our  country  or  religion.  God  prosper 
yez,  at  all  events,  and  grant  you  success  in 
yoiu'  endeavors,  an'  that's  the  worst  I  wish 
you !  There  now,  Masther  John's  in  the 
office,  ready  an'  willin'  to  give  sich  o'  yez  a 
resate  in  full  as  will — desarve  it." 

The  situation  in  which  the  parties  stood, 
during  this  dialogue,  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
premises  into  which  the  proctor's  office 
opened,  and  where  the  country  people  were 
always  desired  to  wait.  They  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  stable,  adjoining  a  wall  almost 
eight  feet  high,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
was  the  pig-sty.  Here,  whilst  the  conversa- 
ation  just  detailed  went  forward,  stood  a 
pretty,  plump-looking,  country-girl,  one  of 
the  female  sei'vants  of  the  proctor's  estab- 
hshment,  named  Letty  Lenehan.  She  had 
come  to  feed  the  pigs.  Just  in  time  to  catch 
the  greater  portion  of  their  conversation  ; 
and,  as  she  possessed  a  tolerably  clear  in- 
sight into  Mogue's  character,  she  was  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  certain  illusions  made  in 
it,  although  she  unquestionably  did  not 
comprehend  its  full  drift.  We  have  said 
that  this  girl  understood  his  chai'acter  very 
well,  and  scacrely  any  one  had  a  better 
right  or  greater  opportunities  of  doing  so. 
Mogue,  in  fact,  was  in  love  with  her,  or  at 
least,  pretended  to  be  so  ;  but,  whether  he 
was  or  not,  one  thing  we  wi*ite  as  certain, 
that  he  most  implicitly  believed  her  to  bo 
so  with  himself.  Letty  was  a  well-tempered, 
faithful  gii'l,  honest  and  conscientious,  but  ' 
not  without  a  considerable  relish  for  humor,  \ 
and  with  more  than  oixlinary  talents  for 
caiTying  on  either  a  practical  joke  or  any 
other  piece  of  harmless  humbug,  a  faculty 
in  which  she  was  ably  supported  by  a  f ellow- 


senvant  of  a  very  different  description  from 
JMogue,  named  Jerry  Joyce.  Joyce,  in  fact, 
was  not  merely  a  strong  contr^tlo  IMogue, 
but  liis  very  reverse  in  almost  every  point  of 
his  character.  He  was  open  and  artless  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  almost  to  folly  ;  but, 
under  this  apparent  thoughtlessness,  there 
existed  a  fund  of  good  sense,  excellent  feel- 
ing, and  quickness  of  penetration,  for  which 
the  world  gave  him  no  credit,  or  at  least 
but  very  little. 

Jerry  and  Letty,  therefore,  between  whom 
a  real  affection  subsisted,  were  in  the  liabit 
of  amusing  themselves,  whenever  they  could 
do  so  without  discovery,  at  Mogue's  expense. 
Such,  then,  was  the  relative  position  of 
these  parties  at  the  j)resent  stage  of  our 
narrative. 

When  John  Purcel  was  seen  in  the  office, 
the  tithe  defaulters,  for  such  they  were, 
went  to  the  outside  of  the  window,  where 
they  all  stood  until  it  became  tlie  turn  of 
each  to  go  in.  Although  they  went  there 
to  jjlead  their  inabilit}'  to  pay,  yet,  in  fact, 
there  were  a  great  proportion  of  them  who 
exhibited,  neither  by  their  manner  nor  ap- 
pearance, any  symptom  whatever  of  poverty. 
On  the  countenances  of  most  of  them 
might  be  read,  not  only  a  stern,  gloomy, 
and  resolute  expression,  but  one  of  dissatis- 
faction and  bitter  resentment.  As  they 
turned  their  eyes  upon  young  Purcel,  and 
looked  around  at  the  unequivocal  marks  of 
great  wealth,  if  not  luxury  itself,  that  were 
conspicuous  in  every  direction,  there  was  a 
significance  in  the  smiles  and  glances  which 
passed  between  them,  that  gave  very  ap- 
2:)ropriate  foretaste  of  the  convulsions  which 
ere  long  took  place  in  the  country.  John 
Purcel  himself  had  remarked  these  appear- 
ances on  almost  every  recent  occasion,  and 
it  was  the  striking,  or  rather  startling, 
aspect  of  these  men,  that  caused  him  to  al- 
lude to  it  just  before  sending  Moylan  to 
them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail,  at  full 
length,  the  angry  altercations  which  took 
place  between  them,  as  each  -went  in,  from 
time  to  time,  to  apologize  for  not  paying  up 
his  tithes.  Every  possible  excuse  was  of- 
fered ;  but  so  well  and  thoroughly  were 
Purcel  and  his  sons  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  of,  we  may  say,  almost  every* 
family,  not  merely  in  the  parish,  but  in 
the  barony  itself,  that  it  proved  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  mislead  oj-  im- 
pose on  any  of  them.  Nay,  so  anxious  did 
the  shrewd  tithe-proctor  feel  upon  this 
subject,  that  he  actually  got  himself  pro- 
posed and  elected  a  governor  of  the  Savhigs' 
Bank,  which  had  been  for  some  time  past 
established  in  C m.     By  this  means,  he 
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was  enabled  to  know  that  many  of  those 
who  came  to  him  with  poverty  on  their  hps, 
were  actually  lodging  money  in  these  eco- 
nomical institutions. 

"  Well,  C;u-ey,"  said  he,  to  a  comfortable- 
looking  man  that  entered,  "  I  hope  you  have 
no  further  apologj'  to  offer  for  j-our  dis- 
honesty ?  " 

"  Sorra  thing,  Mr.  John,  but  that  I'm  not 
able  to  pay.  I  expect  the  landlord  to  come 
down  upon  me  some  o'  these  days — and 
what  to  do,  or  on  what  hand  to  tvu-n,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  knoAv  on  airth." 

"  You  don't  say  so  now,  Carey  ?  " 

"Troth  I  do,  Misther  John  ;  and  I  hope 
you'll  sjjare  me  for  a  little — I  mane  till  the 
hard  times  that's  in  it  mends  somehow." 

"  Well,  Carey,  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  you 
don't  know  on  what  hand  to  turn,  I  can  tell 

you." 

"  Thank  you,  Misther  John  ;  ti'oth  an'  I 
do  want  to  know  that." 

"Listen,  then;  before  you  come  here  to 
me  with  a  barefaced  and  dishonest  lie  in 
your  mouth,  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 

C m  Savings'  Bank,  and  drawn  from  the 

sum  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds,  which  you  have  Ipng  there,  the 
shght  sum  of  seven  pounds  twelve  and  nine- 
pence  which  you  owe  us.  Now,  Carey,  I  tell 
you  that  you  are  nothing  but  an  impudent, 
scheming,  dishonest  scoundrel ;  and  I  say, 
once  for  aU,  that  we  will  see  whether  you,  and 
eveiy  knavish  rascal  like  you,  or  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  the  stronger.  Mark  me  now, 
you  impudent  knave,  we  shall  never  ask  you 
again.  The  next  time  you  see  us  will  be  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  poHce,  or  a  party  of 
the  king's  troops  ;  for  I  swear  that,  as  sure  as 
the  sun  shines,  so  certainly  will  we  take  the 
tithe  due  out  of  yovu'  mai'row,  if  we  can  get 
it  nowhere  else." 

"  Maybe,  then,"  said  Cai-ey,  "  you  will  find 
that  we'll  laugh  at  the  law,  the  polls,  the 
king's  troops,  and  Misther  John  Purcel  into 
the  bai-gain  ;  and  I  now  tell  you  to  your 
teeth,  that  if  one  sixpence  of  tithe  would 
save  the  sowls  of  every  one  belongin'  to  you, 
I  won't  pay  it — so  do  yo,ir  worst,  and  I  defy 
you." 

'■liegoiie,  you  scounoreL  You  are,  I  per- 
ceive, as  rank  a  rebel  a^  ever  missed  the 
rope  ;  but  you  won't  miss  it.  Go  home  now; 
lor,  as  I  said  this  moment,  we  will  take  the 
tithe  out  of  your  marrow,  if  you  had  thou- 
aands  of  your  cut-throat  and  cowardly  "SVliite- 
boys  at  your  back.  Don't  think  this  villany 
wiU  pass  with  us  ;  we  know  how  to  handle 
you,  and  mil  too  ;  begone,  you  dishonest 
ruffian,  I  have  no  more  time  to  lose  with 
you." 

In  tiiis  manner  almost  every  iateiwiew  ter- 


minated. Purcel  was  a  warm  and  impetuous 
young  fellow,  who  cei*tainly  detested  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  dishonesty  or  deceit ; 
and  here  he  had  too  many  instances  of  both 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  temper,  especially 
when  he  felt  that  he  and  his  family  were  the 
sufferers.  Other  cases,  however,  were  cer- 
tainly very  dissimilar  to  this ;  we  allude 
especially  to  those  of  real  distress,  where  the 
means  of  meeting  the  demand  were  not  to  be 
had.  With  such  individuals  the  proctor's 
sons  wei"e  disposed  to  be  lenient,  which  is 
certainly  more  than  could  be  said  if  he  him- 
self had  to  deal  with  them. 

"Jemmy  Mulligan,"  he  said,  to  a  poor- 
looking  man,  "  go  home  to  your  family.  We 
don't  intend  to  take  harsh  measvu-es  with 
you.  Jemmy;  and  you  needn't  come  here 
again  tUl  we  send  for  3'ou." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir ;  troth  I  don't  know 
v,-hy  the  peoj)le  say  that  you're  all  hard  and 
unfeelin' — I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  never 
found  you  so.  Good  morning,  sir,  and 
thank  you,  JVIisther  John  ;  and  God  forgive 
them  that  blackens  you  as  they  do  ! "       ^ 

"Yes,  Jemmy,  I  knoAv  they  hate  us,  be- 
cause we  compel  them  to  act  honestly  ;  but 
they  will  soon  find  that  honesty,  after  all,  is 
the  cheapest  course, — for  we  shall  take  d — d 
good  care  to  make  them  pay  through  the 
nose  for  their  knavery.  We  know  they  have 
a  gang  of  firebrand  agitators  and  hungry 
lawyers  at  their  back  ;  but  we  shall  make 
them  feel  that  the  law  is  stronger  than  any 
treasonable  combination  that  can  be  got  up 
against  it." 

A  third  man  came  in.  "  Well,  Tom,  you're 
not  coming  to  plead  jDOverty,  I  hope  ?  " 

The  man  looked  around  him  with  peculiar 
intelligence.  "Are  we  safe?"  he  asked; 
"  and  may  I  sjDake  widout  danger  ?  " 

"  Y"ou  may,  Duggan." 

"  Well,  then,  I  came  to  say  that  I'll  call 
over  to-morrow  evenin'  and  pay  it,  but  I 
daren't  now." 

"  Why  so,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Bekaise  the  most  of  us  all  have  the  tithe 
in  our  pockets,  but  as  a  proof  that  we  did  not 
pay  it,  we  will,  every  man  of  us,  be  obliged 
to  show  it  before  we  go  home.  I  might  pay 
it  noAv,  Mr.  Purcel ;  but  then,  if  I  did,  it'ji 
very  Hkely  I'd  be  a  corpse  before  this  day 
week.  Sich  is  the  state  that  things  ha« 
come  to  ;  and  how  it'll  end,  God  only  knows. 
At  any  rate,  I'll  slip  over  af ther  dusk  to-mor- 
row  evenin'  and  j^ay  ;  but  as  you  hoj^e  for 
mercy,  and  don't  wish  to  see  me  taken  from 
my  wife  and  childi'e',  don't  breathe  a  syllabi© 
of  it  to  man  or  mortual." 

"  I  shall  not,  indeed,  Tom,"  replied  Purcel ; 
"  but  I  really  did  not  think  that  matters  were 
altogether  so  bad  as  you  describe  them.    The 
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people  are  infatuated,  and  will  only  draw 
down  the  venj^eance  of  the  law  upon  their 
own  heads.  They  will  suffer,  as  they  always 
do,  by  their  own  misconduct  and  madness." 

Duggan  had  scarcel}'  ^\ithdrawn,  when  our 
old  friend,  Darby  Hourigan,  thrust  in  his 
hateful  and  murderous-looking  countenance. 

"  God  save  you,  Misther  John." 

"  God  save  you  kindly,  Misther  Hourigan." 

"  Isn't  it  glorious  Aveather  for  the  saison, 
sir?" 

^,IJiaA:e_sfi£iLJie^tterjindJ[Jia3'e  seen  worse, 
Mr.  Hourigan ;  but.  Darby,  passing  the 
weather  b}^  which  neither  you  nor  I  can 
mend,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  hope  you  are 
not  coming  here  for  the  twentieth  time  to 
palm  us  off  about  the  tithe." 

"Troth,  then,  I  am,  Mr.  John  ;  I  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  tide — I'm  a  poor  man,  sir  ;  and, 
as  it  happens  that  I  never  trouble  the  parson 
in  religious  matthers,  I  don't  see  what  right 
the  parson  has  to  trouble  me  formy  mone}''." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  got  the  cant,  I  see.  You 
have  been  tutored." 

"I  have  got  the  truth,  sir." 

"Ay,  but  have  you  got  the  tithe,  sir?  for 
I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Hourigan,  that  it  is  not 
your  logic,  but  your  money  I  want." 

"  Begad,  sir,  and  I'm  afeard  you'll  be 
forced  to  put  up  wid  my  logic  this  time,  too. 
You  can't  take  more  from  the  cat  than  her 
skin,  you  know." 

There  was  an  atrocious  and  sneering  spirit, 
not  only  in  this  ruffian's  manner,  but  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  that  was  calcrdated  to 
overcome  human  patience. 

"  Darby,  we  have  let  you  i-un  a  long  time, 
but  I  now  tell  you,  there's  an  end  of  our  for- 
bearance so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  If  you 
were  not  able  to  pay  I  could  feel  for  you, 
but  we  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that 
you  are  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  in- 
dependent men  in  the  parish.     Darby,  you 

are  in   short  a  d d  rogue,  and  what  is 

worse,  a  treacherous  and  mischief-rr.aking 
scoundrel.  I  am  aware  of  the  language  you 
use  against  our  whole  family,  whom  you 
blacken  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  You  are  not  only  dishonest  but 
ungrateful,  su'rah." 

"  No  man  has  a  betther  right  to  be  a  judge, 
and  a  good  judge  of  dishonesty,  than  your 
father's  son,"  replied  Hourigan.  "  Why 
didn't  you  call  me  an  oppressor  of  the  poor, 
and  a  blood-sucker  ? — why  didn't  you  say  I 
was  a  hard-hearted  beggarly  upstart,  that 
rose  from  maneness  and  cheatery,  and  am 
now  tyrannizin'  over  hundreds  that's  a  thou- 
s  md  times  betther  than  myself?  Why  don't 
you  say  that  I'd  sell  my  church  and  my  re- 
ligion to  their  worst  enemies,  and  that  for 
the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  and  blackguard  up- 


start pride  ?  I  now  come  to  tell  you  what 
we  all  think  of  you  in  this  country,  and  what 
I  believe  some  of  us  has  tould  you  already— 
that  you  may  go  to  hell  for  your  tithe,  and 
make  the  divil  your  paymaster,  what  he'll  bj 
yet.  We  will  pay  you  none,  and  we  set  you 
and  your  upstart  ould  rogue  of  a  father,  with 
the  law,  the  polis,  and  the  army,  all  at  defi- 
ance. I  don't  choose  to  say  more,  but  I 
could  if  I  liked." 

Purcell's  huntiag-whip  accidentally  lay  on 
the  table  at  Avhich  he  sat,  but  he  did' not 
take  it  up  immediately  after  Hourigan  luxd 
concluded.  He  quickly  rose,  however,  and 
having  closed  the  door  and  locked  it,  he  let 
down  the  windows,  and  deliberately  drew  the 
bhnds. 

"  Now,  you  scoundrel,"  he  replied,  taking 
up  the  whip,  and  commencing  to  Hog  Houri- 
gan with  all  his  strength,  which  was  very 
great,  "  I  Avill  give  you,  by  way  of  foretaste, 
a  sjDecimen  of  what  a  niffian  hke  you  de- 
serves when  he  is  insolent." 

With  such  singular  energy,  good  wiU,  and 
admirable  effect  did  he  lace  Mi*.  Hourigan, 
that  the  latter  worthy,  after  cutting  some 
very  antic  capers,  and  exhibiting  in  a  good 
many  other  respects  several  proofs  of  his 
agility  that  could  scarcely  be  expected  from 
his  heavy  and  ungainly  figure,  was  at  last 
faii'ly  obliged  to  sing  out, — "  Oh,  Misther 
John,  Misther  John !  you  vill — Misther  John, 
darlin',  what  do  you  mane,  you  murdh — oh, 
oh,  d — ^n  your  soul — dear,  what  do  you 
mane,  Mr.  John,  dear  ?  I  say,  what  are  you 
at  ?  AVhat  do  you  baste  me  this  way  for — 
oh,  may  the  divil — the  Lord  bless  you,  an' 
don't — here  I  am — here,  Misther  John,  I  ax 
your  pardon — heU  pui'sue — Misther  John, 
darlin',  I  go  down  on  my  knees  to  you,  an' 
axes  your  pardon — here  now  you  see,  I'm 
down. — Och  murdher,  am  I  to  have  the  very 
sowl  welted  out  o'  me  this  way  ?  " 

Mr.  John,  having  now  satisfied  himself, 
and  left  very  visible  marks  of  his  attachment 
and  good  will  to  Hourigan,  upon  that  intli- 
vidual's  face  and  person,  desired  him  to  get 
up. 

"Now,  my  good  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
trust  I  have  taught  you  a  lesson  that  you 
won't  forget." 

"No,  Misther  John,"  he  replied,  rising 
and  rubbing  himself  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  as  if  to  mitigate  the  pain  which  he 
felt;  "no,  I  won't  forget  it — I  won't  by 
.     It's  a  lesson  I'll  remember,  and  so 


will  you." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  cowardly  vil- 
lain?" asked  Purcel,  once  more  raising  his 
whip.     "You  are  threatening,  are  you." 

"  No,  Misther  John,  not  a  bit  o'  that— 
divil   a   threat — me !     I   wouldn't    threaten 
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3'ou  if  there  wasn't  niver  another  man  in 
Europe.  Let  me  out,  if  you  plaise — let 
me  out,  and  may  the  div — the  Lord  love 
you!" 

"Now,"  said  the  other,  raising  the  blinds, 
and  afterwards  opening  the  door,  "  you  may 
go  about  your  business,  and  mark  me,  Jklr. 
Hourigan — " 

"  I  do.  sir,"  replied  the  other,  bolting  out ; 
"  oh,  God  knows  I  do — you  have  marked  me, 
IMisther  Purcel,  and  /  will  mark  you,  sir — 
for — "  he  added  muttering  in  a  low  voice  to 
those  who  stood  about  him — "  one  good  turn 
desarves  another,  anyhow." 

We  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  the  com- 
ments which  young  Purcel's  violence  drew 
from  the  defaulters  on  their  way  home.  Our 
readei*,  however,  may  easily  imagine  them, 
and  fomi  for  themselves  a  presentiment  of 
tlie  lengih  to  which  "the  tithe  insurrection," 
as  they  termed  it,  was  likely  to  pi-oceed 
thi'oughout  the  country  at  large,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  northern  provinces. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  Hang-GJioice  Shot — The   '■'■Garrison''''   on  Short 
Commons. 

When  our  merry  friend  the  pedlar  left  the 
proctor's  parlor,  he  proceeded  at  a  bi'isk 
pace  in  the  direction  of  the  highway,  which, 
however,  was  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  Lougshot  Lodge,  which  was  the 
name  Purcel  had  given  to  his  residence.  He 
had  only  got  clear  of  the  offices,  however, 
and  was  passing  the  garden  wall,  which  ran 
between  him  and  the  proctor's  whole  premi- 
ses, when  he  was  arrested  by  Mogue  ]\Ioy- 
lan. 

"  Ah  !  merry  Mogue,"  exclaimed  the  ped- 
lar, ironically,  "I  was  missin'  you.  Where 
were  you,  my  cherub  ?  " 

"I  was  in  the  bai'n  'ithin,"  replied  Mogue, 
"just  ofiferin'  up  a  little  pathernavy  for  the 
protection  o'  this  house  and  place,  and  of 
the  daicent,  kind-hearted  people  that's  in 
it." 

"  An',  as  a  joint  prayer,  they  say,  is  worth 
ten  single  ones,  I  suppose,"  returned  the 
pedlar, — laying  his  fingers  on  his  lips  and 
winking— "you  had — ahem — you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  No,  thin,"  replied  Mogue,  brightening 
up  with  excessive  vanity,  "may  I  be  happy 
if  I  do !  " 

"Why,  our  fair  friend,  Letty  Lenehan — 
begad,  Mogue,  she's  a  purty  girl  that — says 
phs  to  herself,"  proceeded  the  pedlar  ;  "  for 

ion't  think  she  knew  or  thought  I  heard 


her — '  If  I  thought  he  would  like  these  rib- 
bons, I'd  buy  them  for  myself.'  'Who  do 
you  mane,  acushla?'  says  I,  whisperin'  to 
her.  '  Who,'  says  she,  '  but— but  Mogue 
himself — only  honor  bright,  INIi-.  Magrath,' 
saj's  she,  '  sure  you  wouldn't  betray  me  ? ' 
'Honor  bright  again,'  says  I,  'I'm  not  the 
stuff  a  traitor's  made  of  ; '  and  so  you  see  we 
both  laughed  heai'tily,  bekaise  we  under- 
stood one  another.  Mogue,"  proceeded  the 
other,  "  will  you  answer  me  the  truth  in  one 
thing?" 

"If  I  can  I  will,  Misther  Magrath." 

"I  know  ye  will,  bekaise  you  can,"  replied 
the  pedlar ;  "how  do  you  come  round  the 
girls  at  all  ?  how  do  you  make  them  fond  o' 
you  ?  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that,  if  it's  not 
a  family  saicret." 

Mogue  gravely  drew  his  fingers  and  thumb 
down  his  thin  yellow  jaws,  until  they  met 
under  his  chin,  and  replied — 

"  It  can't  be  tould,  Misther  Magrath  ;  some 
men  the  women's  naturally^fond  of,  and  some 
men  they  can't  bear — throth  it's  like  a  free- 
mason's saicret,  if  you  wor  a  man  that  the 
women  wor  naturally  fond  of  you'd  know  it 
3^ourself,  but  not  bein'  that,  Mr.  Magrath, 
you  could  not  understand  it.  It's  born  wid 
one,  an'  troth,  a  troublesome  gift  it  is — for 
it  is  a  gift — at  least,  I  find  it  so.  There's  no 
keepin'  the  crathiu-s  ofl  o'  you." 

"  Begad,  you  must  be  a  happy  man,  Mogue. 
I  wish  I  was  like  you — but  whisjDer,  man 
ahve,  why  don't  you  look  higher. 

"How  is  that?"  asked  the  other,  now  ap- 
parently awakened  to  a  new  interest, 

"  Mogue,"  said  the  pedlar,  Avith  something 
hke  solemnity  of  manner,  "you  and  I  are 
both  embai'ked  in  the  same  ship,  you  know 
— we  know  how  things  are  to  go.  I'm  now 
proviu'  to  you  that  I'm  your  friend.  Listen, 
you  jjassed  through  the  back-yard  to-day 
Avhile  I  was  in  the  parlor  wid  the  family 
sellin'  my  goods  as  well  as  I  could.  Well, 
]\Iiss  Julia  had  a  beautiful  shawl  about  her 
purty  shoulders,  and  as  she  seen  you  passin', 
she  started,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  you  till 
you  disappeared,  and  then,  afther  thinkin' 
for  some  time,  she  sighed  deeply.  Whisper, 
the  thing  flashed  upon  me — that's  that, 
thought  I,  at  any  rate — and  devil  a  doubt  of 
it,  you're  safe  there,  or  m}'  name's  not  Andy 
Magrath,  better  known  as  the  Cannie  Soogah. 
Hurra,  Mogue,  more  power  !  " 

A  richer  comic  study  than  Mogue's  face 
could  not  possibly  be  depicted.  His  tliin 
scraggy  jaws — for  cheeks  he  had  none — were 
Avrinkled  and  puckered  into  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  villanous  folds  and  crevices,  as 
could  scarcely  be  paralleled  on  a  human 
countenance  ;  and  what  added  to  the  ludic- 
rous impression  made,  was  the  fact  that  h^ 
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endeavored  to  look — and,  in  fact,  did  so  suc- 
cessfully— more  like  a  man  who  felt  that  a 
secret  long  kno\^^l  to  himself  had  been  dis- 
covered, than  a  person  to  whom  the  intelli- 
gence had  come  for  the  first  time. 

"  An',  Misther  Magrath,"  he  replied,  once 
more  repeating  the  survey  of  his  puckered 
jnvs  ;  "  is  it  by  way  of  information  that  you 
tould  me  that  ?  That  I  inayn't  sin,  but  you 
should  be  ever  and  always  employed  in  car- 
r3-in'  coals  to  Newcastle.  Troth,  since  you 
have  bro  iched  the  thing,  I've  kno^^^l  it  this 
good  while,  and  no  one  could  tell  you  more 
about  it,  if  I  liked.  Honor  bright,  however, 
as  poor  Letty  said,  troth,  I  j)ity  that  girl  — 
but  what  ca]i  I  do?  no — no — honor  bright, 
for  ever  !  " 

"Well,  anyhow,  now  that  we've  thrown 
light  upon  Avhat  I  noticed  a  while  ago,  let  us 
talk  about  other  matters.  The  house  is  stiU 
well  armed  and  guarded,  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  die  in  grace,  but  it  'ud  take 
me  half  an  hour  to  reckon  all  the  guns,  pis- 
tols, and  blunderbushes  they  have  fi^eshly 
loaded  in  the  house  every  night." 

"  Well,  couldn't  you  assist  us,  your'e  in 
the  house  ?  " 

"  No — for  I'm  not  in  the  house  ;  they 
wouldn't  allow  any  servant  to  sleep  in  the 
house  for  fear  o'  traichery,  and  they  say  so. 
If  they'd  let  me  sleep  in  the  house,  it  'ud  be 
another  thii;ig  ;  I  might  wet  th&  powdher,  and 
make  their  tire-arms  useless ;  but  sui-e  they 
have  lots  of  swords  and  bagnets,  and  dag- 
gers, and  other  instruments  o'  that  kind  that 
'ud  skiver  one  like  a  rabbit." 

"  Well,  but  you  know  all  the  outs  and  ins 
of  the  house,  the  rooms  and  jiassages,  and 
everything  that  way  so  thoroughly,  that  one 
could  depend  upon  your  account  of  them." 

"  Depend  upon  them— ay,  as  well  as  you 
might  upon  the  Gospel  itself ; —  she  was  fond 
of  M'Carthy,  they  say,  and  they  think  she  is 
still ;  but,  be  dhu  huslh,*  there's  one  that 
knows  betther.     You  don't  like  M'Cai-thy  ?  " 

'•To  be  sure  I  do,  as  the  devil  does  holy 
wather." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Mogue,  "I've  a  thing 
in  my  head  about  him — but  sui-e  he's  in  the 
black  list  as  it  is." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  have  in  your  head 
about  him  ?  " 

Mogue  shook  it,  but  added,  "Never  mind, 
I'll  think  it  over  again,  and  when  I'm  made 
up  on  it,  maybe  I'll  teU  you.  Don't  we  meet 
on  this  day  week  ?  " 

"  Sartainly,  wiU  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  intend  it,  for  the  truth  is,  Misther 
Magrath,  that  the  Millstone  must  be  broke  ; 
Jhat  I  may  die  in  pace,  but  it  must,  an'  any 

*  Hold  your  tongue. 


one  that  stands  in  the  way  of  it  must  suffer. 
May  I  be  happy,  but  they  must." 

The  pedlar  looked  cautiously  about  him, 
and  seeing  that  the  coast  was  "clear  and  no 
person  visible,  he  thrust  a  letter  into  his 
hand,  adding,  "you  may  lave  it  in  some 
place  where  the  ould  chap,  or  either  of  the 
sons,  Avill  be  sure  to  tiud  it.  Maybe  it'll 
tache  them  a  Httle  more  civiUty  to  their 
neighboi's." 

Mogue  looked  at  the  document,  and  placing 
it  securely  in  his  pocket,  asked,  "Is  it  a 
notice  ?  " 

The  other  nodded  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added,  with  a  knowing  wink,  "There's  a 
coffin  and  a  cross-bones  in  it,  and  the  name 
is  signed  wid  real  blood,  JMogue  ;  and  that's 
the  way  to  go  about  breakiu'  the  Millstone, 
my  man." 

"  That  I  may  never  do  an  ill  tiirn,  but  it 
is.  Well,  God  bless  you,  Misther  Magrath, 
an'  whisper  now,  don't  forget  an  odd  patther- 
anavy  goin'  to  bed,  in  hoj^es  that  God  will 
prosper  our  honest  endayvours.  That  was  a 
hard  thing  uj^on  young  Devlin  in  Murray's 
murdher.  I'm  not  sure  whether  j-ou  do,  but 
I  know  that  that  act  was  put  iqoon  him 
through  ill-will ;  and  now  he'll  hang  for  it. 
But  sure  it's  one  comfort  that  he'll  die  a 
martyr,  glory  be  to  God  !  " 

The  i^edlar,  having  assented  to  this,  got  on 
his  i^ack,  and  leaving  I\Iogue  to  meditate 
on  the  new  discovery  which  he  had  made 
respecting  Julia  Purcel,  he  proceeded  on 
towards  the  highway  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

Purcel  himself,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
miles'  drive,  reached  the  parsonage,  in  which 
the  Eev.  Jeremiah  Turbot  ought  to  have 
livedTCutTn  which,  for  several  years  past,  he 
had  not  resided  ;  if  Ave  except  about  a  fort- 
night twice  a  year,  when  he  came  to  sweep  off 
as  weighty  a  load  of  tithes  as  he  could  con- 
trive to  squeeze  out  of  the  people  through 
worthy  Mat  Purcel,  his  proctor. 

For  a  year  or  two  previous  to  this  visit, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  aspect  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  was  gradually  getting  wor.se. 
Turbot  began  to  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  although  he  could  not  exactly 
say  what  it  was.  Purcel,  however,  was  by 
no  means  reluctant  to  disclose  to  him  the 
exceedingly  desjierate  state  to  which  not 
only  had  matters  been  driving,  but  at  which 
they  had  actually  arrived.  This,  in  truth, 
was  our  worthy  proctor's  vei-sion  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  for  at  least  two  years  before 
the  present  j^eriod  of  our  narrative.  But, 
like  every  man  who  tampers  with  simple 
truth,  he  began  to  perceive,  almost  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  his  policy  in  antedating 
the  tithe  difficulties  was  hkely  vei-y  soon  to 
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jmbarrass  himself ;  and  to  deprive  the  out- 
lApes  resultinp^  from  tlie  frip^htful  opposition 
that  was  organized  against  tithes  of  all  claim 
to  novelty.  He  had,  in  fact,  so  strongly  ex- 
aggerated the  state  of  the  country,  and  sur- 
ciiarged  his  pictures  of  anti-tithe  violence  so 
much  beyond  all  truth  and  reality,  that  when 
the  very  worst  and  most  daring  organization 
did  occur,  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  go 
over  the  same  gi'ound  again.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  worthy  Turbot,  so  long 
habituated  to  these  overdrawn  narratives,  be- 
gan to  look  upon  them  as  the  friends  of  the 
boy  who  shouted  out  "wolf!  "  did  upon  the 
veracity  of  his  alarms.  He  set  dowTi  his  in- 
trepid and  courageous  proctor  as  nothing 
elsii  than  a  cowardly  poltroon,  whose  terrors 
exaggerated  everything,  and  whose  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  fraud,  threats,  and  violence 
had  existed  principally  in  his  own  imagin- 
ation. Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Purcel  and  Dr.  Turbot  now  met. 

The  worthy  rector  of  Ballysoho  was  a  mid- 
dle-sized man,  with  coal-black  hair,  brilliant, 
twinkling  eyes  of  the  same  color,  and  as 
pretty  a  double  chin  as  ever  graced  the  suc- 
cessor of  an  apostle.  Turbot  was  by  no 
means  an  offensive  person  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  must  of  necessity  have  been  very  free 
from  evil  or  iniquity  of  any  kind,  inasmuch 
as  he  never  had  time  to  commit  sin.  He  was 
most  enthusiastically  addicted  to  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  felt  such  a  keen  and  indomita- 
ble relish  for  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
especialh'  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  that 
what  between  looking  after  his  cumne,  at- 
tending his  dogs,  and  enjoying  his  field 
sports,  he  scarcely  ever  might  be  said  to  have 
a  single  day  that  he  could  call  his  o^vn.  And 
yet,  unreasonable  peojDle  expected  that  a  man 
whose  daily  occupations  were  of  such  impor- 
tance to — himself,  should  very  coolly  forego 
his  own  beloved  enjoyments  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  the  comforts  of  the  pooi-,  with  w^hom 
h§  had  scarcel}'  anything  in  common.  Many 
other  matters  of  a  similar  stamp  were  ex- 
pected from  him,  but  only  by  those  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  multiplicity 
of  his  engagements.  Such  persons  were  un- 
reasonable enough  to  think  that  he  ought  to 
have  occasionally  appropriated  some  portion 
of  his  income  to  the  relief  of  poverty  and 
destitution,  but  as  he  said  himself,  he  could 
not  afford  it.  How  could  any  man  afford  it 
who  in  genei'al  lived  uji  to,  and  sometimes 
beyond,  his  income,  and  Avho  was  driven  to 
such  pinches  as  not  unfrequently  to  incur 
the  imputation  of  severity  and  oppression  it- 
self, by  the  steps  he  was  forced  to  take  or 
sanction  for  the  recovery  of  his  tithes. 

In  person  he  was,  as  we  hnve  said,  about 
or  somewhat  under  the  middle  size.     In  his 


gait  he  was  ver}'  ungainly.  'V\Tien  waUcing; 
he  drove  forwaixl  as  if  his  head  was  butting 
or  boring  its  way  through  a  palpable  atmos- 
phere, keeping  his  person,  from  the  Avaist  up, 
so  far  in  advance  that  the  a  jwsteriori  portion 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  detached  from  the 
other,  and  was  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  but  in- 
effectual struggle  to  regain  its  position  ;  or, 
in  shorter  and  more  intelligible  Avords,  the 
latter  end  of  him  seemed  to  be  perpetually 
in  pursuit  of  his  head  and  shoulders,  without 
ever  being  able  to  overtake  them.  Whilst 
engaged  in  maintaining  tliis  compound  mo- 
tion, his  elbows  and  arms  swung  from  right 
to  left,  and  vice  vei-fta,  very  like  the  move- 
ments of  a  weaver  throwing  the  shuttle  from 
side  to  side.  Turbot  had  one  acknowledged 
virtue  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  we  mean  hos- 
pitality. It  is  true  he  gave  admirable  din- 
nei'S,  but  it  would  be  a  fact  worth  boasting 
of,  to  find  any  man  at  his  table  who  was  not 
able  to  give,  and  who  did  give,  better  din- 
ners than  himself.  The  doctor's  face,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  his  slinging  and  ungainly 
person,  was  upon  the  wdiole  rather  good. 
His  double  chin,  and  the  full,  rosy  expres- 
sion of  his  lips  and  mouth,  betokened,  at  the 
very  leasts  the  force  of  luxurious  habits,  and, 
as  a  hedge  school-master  of  our  acquaintance 
used  to  say,  the  smallest  taste  in  life  of  vo- 
luptuosity  ;  wliilst  from  his  black,  twinkling 
eyes,  that  seemed  always  as  if  they  were 
about  to  herald  a  jest,  broke  forth,  especially 
when  he  conversed  with  the  softer  sex,  some- 
thing which  might  be  considei'ed  as  holding 
a  position  between  a  laugh  and  a  leer.  Such 
was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Turbot,  to  whom  we 
shall  presently  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
the  reader. 

The  parsonage,  to  which  our  friend  Pur- 
cel is  now  making  his  approach,  was  an  ex- 
cellent and  comfoi'table  building.  It  stood 
on  a  very  pretty  eminence,  and  consequently 
commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  both  in 
front  and  rear  ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  for 
miles  about  it,  some  incumbent  of  good  taste 
had  given  it  a  second  hall  door,  thus  enab- 
Hng  the  inhabitants  to  partake  of  a  double 
enjoyment,  by  an  equal  facility  of  contem- 
jDlating  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  country 
both  in  fi'ont  and  rear.  A  beautiful  garden 
lay  facing  the  south,  and  a  little  below,  in 
the  same  direction,  stood  a  venerable  old 
rookery,  whilst  thi'ough  the  rich,  undulating 
fields  fiowed,  in  graceful  windings,  a  beauti- 
ful river,  on  whose  green  and  fertile  banks 
sheep  and  black  cattle  were  always  to  be  seen, 
sometimes  feeding  or  chewing  the  cud  in  that 
indolent  repose  which  gives  to  the  landscape, 
in  the  golden  light  of  a  sunmier's  evening, 
such  a  poetical  and  pastoral  effect. 
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Parcel,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  parson- 
age, instead  of  keeping  his  horse  to  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  he  had  diiven  him  along  until 
then,  now  di-ew  him  up,  and  advanced  at  a 
rate  which  seemed  to  indicate  anything  but 
that  of  a  man  whose  spirits  were  cheerful  or 
free  fi-om  care.  On  reaching  the  front  en- 
trance he  dismounted  veiy  slowh*,  and  with 
a  solemn  and  melancholy  air,  walked  delib- 
erately, step  by  step,  till  he  stood  at  the  h  ill 
door,  where  he  gave  a  knock  so  spiritless, 
depressed,  and  disconsolate,  that  it  immedi- 
ately communicated  itself,  as  was  intended, 
to  the  usually  joyful  and  ros}'  countenance 
of  the  rector,  who  sui-veyed  his  agent  as  if 
he  expected  to  hear  that  he  either  had  lost, 
or  was  about  to  lose,  half  his  family  or  the 
whole  of  his  wealth. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Piu'cel  ? — eh,  what's 
this  ?  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  You  look 
very  much  dejected — what's  the  matter?  Sit 
down." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  but  I  really  do  not 
think  I  am  well — at  least  my  spirits  are  a 
gi'eat  deal  depressed  ;  but  indeed.  Dr.  Tur- 
bot,  a  man  must  be  more  or  less  than  a  man 
to  be  able  to  keep  up  his  spirits  in  such 
times." 

"  Oh,  ho,  my  worthy  proctor,  is  that  all  ? 
Thank  you  for  nothing,  Purcel.  I  under- 
stand you  ;  but  you  ought  to  know  I  am 
not  to  be  caught  now  by  your  '  calami- 
ties.' " 

"  My  calamities  !  I  declare  to  goodness, 
Dr.  Tui'bot,  I  could  rest  contented  if  they 
were  nobody's  calamities  but  my  own ;  un- 
fortunateh',  however,  you  are  as  deep  in 
them  as  I  am,  and  in  a  short  time,  God 
knows,  we  will  be  a  miserable  pair,  I  fear." 

"Not  at  all,  Purcel — this  is  only  the  old 
story.  Raw-heads  and  bloody-bones  coming 
to  destroy  the  tithes,  and  eat  up  the  par- 
sons. Let  me  see — it  is  now  three  years 
since  you  commenced  these  'lamenta- 
tions.'" 

"  Three  years  ago ;  why  we  had  peace  and 
quietness  then  compared  to  what  we  have  at 
present,"  replied  Purcel. 

"  And  what  have  we  now,  pray  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  the  combinations  against 
tithes  is  quite  general  over  the  whole  coun- 
try." 

"  Well ;  so  was  it  then  upon  yoiu-  own 
showing.     Go  on." 

"As  I  said,  sir,  it  was  nothing  at  that 
time.  There  is  httle  now  but  threatening 
notices  that  breathe  of  blood  and  murder." 

"  Very  good  ;  so  was  it  then  upon  your 
own  showing.     Go  on." 

"  But  of  late,  sir,  lives  have  been  taken. 
Clergymen  have  been  threatened  and  fired 
at." 


"  Very  good  ;  so  was  it  then  upon  your 
own  showing.     Go  on,  I  say." 

"  Fired  at  I  say,  and  shot,  sir.  The  whole 
White  boy  system  has  turned  itself  into  a 
great  tithe  conspiracy.  The  farmers,  the 
landholders  of  all  descriptions,  the  cottiers, 
the  daily  laborers,  and  the  very  domestic 
servants,  have  all  joined  this  conspiracy,  and 
sworn  neither  to  pay  tithes  themselves  nor 
to  allow  others  to  pay  them.  They  compare 
the  established  church  to  a  gairison,  and  al- 
though the  law  prevents  them  from  openly 
destroying  it  by  force,  they  swear  that  theyU 
starve  it  out." 

"Eh  !  "  said  Turbot,  starting,  "what's  that 
you  say  ?     Starve  us  out !     What  an  infam- 
ous and  unconstitutional  project !     ^^^lat  a 
I  diabolical  procedure  !     But  I  forgot — bravo, 
\  Purcel !     This  was  aU  the  case  before  upon 
your  own  showing." 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  Purcel,  "there  was 
at  least  this  difierence,  that  I  was  able  to  get 
something  out  of  them  then,  but  devdl  a  cop- 
per can  I  get  out  o'  them  now.  I  think  you'U 
admit,  sir,  that  this  fact  gives  some  weight 
to  my  argument." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Purcel,"  rephed 
the  other,  from  whose  chin  the  rosy  tint 
gradually  paled  away  until  it  assumed  that 
peculiar  hue  which  is  found  inside  of  a  mar- 
ine shell,  that  is  to  say,  white  with  a  di'eam 
of  red  barely  and  questionably  visible  ;  "you 
don't  mean  to  say,  my  good  friend  Purcel, 
that  you  have  no  money  for  me  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  " 

"By  no  means,  sir,"  replied  the  proctor. 
"  Money  I  have  got  for  you,  no  doubt — mon- 
ey I  have  got  certainly." 

The  double  chin  once  more  assumed  its 
natural  hue  of  "  celestial  rosy  red." 

"Upon  my  honor,  Purcel,"  he  replied,  "I 
have  not  temper  for  this  ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  take  particxilar  delight  in  wantonly 
tampering  with  my  feelings.  I  am  really 
quite  tu-ed  of  it.  AMiy  harass  and  annoy  me 
with  yoiu'  alarms?  Conspiracy,  blood,  and 
massacre  are  the  feeblest  terms  in  your  vo- 
cabulaiT.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  sir, 
and  I  beg  you  will  put  an  end  to  it." 

"I  would  be  veiy  glad  to  do  so,  sir,"  rephed 
Pui-cel ;  "  and  still  more  satisfied  if  I  hac] 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  temporal 
ities  of  your  church." 

"  I  don't  see  why,  above  all  men  hviug,  you 
should  say  so,  Purcel  ;  you  have  feathered 
your  nest  tolerably  well  by  the  temporahties 
of  our  church." 

"If  I  have,  sir,"  replied  the  proctor,  "it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  my  populai-ity 
and  good  name.  I  anu  my  family  are  looked 
upon  as  a  part  caU  pj'xcel  of  your  system, 
and,  I  may  add,  ^^  vhe  worst  and  most  odious 
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part  of  it.  I  and  they  are  looked  upon  as 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  people  ;  and  be- 
cause we  endeavor  to  get  out  of  them  the 
means  ot  enabli]:!Cf  you  to  maintain  your  rank 
in  tlie  world,  we  ai'e  obliged  to  hear  ourselves 
branded  every  day  in  the  week  as  villains, 
oppressors,  and  blood-suckers.  This,  how- 
ever, we  could  bear  ;  but  to  know  that  we 
are  marked  do\vn  for  violence,  brutality,  and, 
if  i50ssib!e,  assassination,  is  a  penalty  for 
which  nothing  in  your  est^xbhshment  could 
compensate  us.  I  and  my  sons  have  re- 
ceived several  notices  of  violence  in  every 
sh'H^e,  and  we  are  obliged  to  sleep  with  our 
house  half  filled  M'ith  arms  and  ammunition, 
in  dread  of  an  attack  every  night  in  the 
year." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  Turbot,  "this,  after 
all,  is  but  the  old  stoi'y  ;  the  matter  is  only 
an  ebullition,  and  w^ill  pass  away.  I  know 
3'ou  are  constitutionally  timid.  I  know  you 
are  ;  and  have  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  the 
natural  coward  in  your  disposition  ;  and  I 
say  natural,  because  a  man  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  for  being  born  a  coward  than  he  is 
for  being  born  with  a  bad  complexion  or  an 
objectionable  set  of  features.  You  magnify 
the  dangers  about  you,  and,  in  fact,  become 
a  self-tormentor.  As  for  my  part,  I  am 
glad  you  have  got  money,  for  I  do  assure 
you,  I  never  stood  so  much  in  need  of  it  in 
my  life." 

"The  very  papers,  sii',"  continued  Purcel, 
who  could  not  prevent  himself  from  proceed- 
ing, "  might  enable  you  to  see  the  state  of 
the  country." 

"  Oh,  d n  the  papers,"  said  the  parson, 

"I  am  sick  of  them.  Our  side  is pei-petually 
exaggerating  matters — just  as  you  are  ;  and 
as  for  the  other  side,  your  papist  rags  I 
never,  of  course,  see  or  wish  to  see.  I  want 
six  hundred  now,  or  indeed  eight  if  you  can, 
and  I  had  some  notion  of  taking  a  day  or 
two's  shooting.  How  is  the  game  on  the 
glebe  ?  Has  it  been  well  preserved,  do  you 
know  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  said  the  proctor,  "that 
Any  one  has  shot  over  the  glebe  lands  this 
season  ;  but  if  you  take  my  advice,  sir,  you 
will  expose  yourself  as  little  as  you  can  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  are  not  tw^o  indi- 
viduals in  the  parish  so  unpopular  as  Dr. 
Turbot  and  your  humble  servant." 

"  In  that  case,  then,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  the  less  delay  I  make  here  the  better — you 
can  let  me  have  six  hundred,  I  hope  ?  " 

"I  cex^tainly  told  you,  sir,"  replied  Pur- 
cel, with  something  of  a  determined  and 
despei-ate  coolness  about  him,  "  that  I  had 
money  for  you,  and  so  I  have." 

"Thank  you,  Purcel  ;  I  mv-/t  say  you  cer- 
tainly have,  on  all  occasions  exerted  your- 


self faithfully  and  honestly  in  support  of  my 
interests." 

"  Money,  sir,"  pursued  the  other,  without 
appearing  to  look  to  the  right  or  to  tlie  left, 
"  I  have  for  you.  Wovdd  you  venture  to 
goiess  to  what  amount  ?  " 

"  Well,  under  the  circumstances  you  speak 
of,  less,  I  dai'e  say,  than  I  expect." 

"  I  have  been  able  to  get,  within  the  last 
six  months,  exactly  fifty-nine  pounds  thirteen 
and  sevenpence  ! " 

If  the  ebb  which  we  have  described  before, 
of  the  blood  from  the  doctor's  double  chin, 
was  a  gradual  one,  we  can  assure  the  reader 
that,  in  this  case,  it  was  rapid  in  proportion 
to  the  terror  and  dismay  conveyed  by  this 
authentic,  but  astounding  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. The  whole  face  became  pale,  his 
eyes  at  once  lost  their  lustre,  and  were,  as 
he  fixed  them  in  astonishment  upon  the 
proctor,  completely  without  speculation ;  his 
voice  became  tremulous,  and,  as  he  jjulled 
out  liis  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  unex- 
pected persphation  which  the  proctor's 
words  had  brought  out  upon  his  forehead, 
his  hands  trembled  as  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  palsy.  In  truth,  Pui'cel, 
who  had  a  kind  of  good-natured  regard  for 
the  little  man,  felt  a  sensation  of  compassion 
for  him,  on  witnessing  the  extraordinaiy  dis- 
tress under  which  he  labored. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  he,  "  for  I 
really  know  not  what  is  to  be  done,  and, 
what  is  equally  distressing,  our  prospects  are 
not  at  all  hkely  to  improve." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Piu'cel,  that  cir- 
cumstances are  as  bad  as  you  report  them — 
as  bad — as  desperate,  I  should  say — and  as 
ruinous  ?  " 

"  I  fear,"  said  Piircel,  "  they  go  beyond 
the  gloomiest  and  most  desponding  views 
you  could  take  of  them.  The  conspiracy, 
for  such  we  must  term  it,  is,  in  pomt  of  fact, 
deepening  do\vn  to  the  very  foundations,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  of  society.  Every 
day  it  is  becoming  more  dangerous  and 
alarming  ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  checked  or 
mitigated,  or  how  we  are  to  stand  out  of  its 
Avay  and  avoid  its  consequences,  heaven  only 
knows,  for  I  don't." 

"  But,  Pui'cel,  my  dear  fi'iend,  what  am  I 
and  my  domestic  establishment  to  do  ? 
Good  God  !  there  is  nothing  but  ruin  before 
us  !  You  know  I  always  hved  up  to  ray  in- 
come— indeed,  at  best,  it  was  too  limited  for 
the  demands  of  my  family,  and  our  habits  of 
life.  And  now,  to  have  the  very  prop — the 
only  one  on  which  I  leant — suddenly  snapt 
from  under  me — it  is  fi'ightful.  But  you  are 
to  blame,  Purcel ;  you  are  much  to  blame. 
Why  did  you  not  apprise  me  of  this  ruir  lus 
sttite  of  things  before  it  came  thus  on  me 
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unawares?    It  was  unfeeling  and  heartless 
in  vou  not  to  have  prepai-ed  me  for  it." 

The  proctor  actually  imagined,  and  not 
"ndthout  reason,  that  the  worthy  doctor  was 
beginning  to  get  beside  himself,  as  it  is 
termed,  on  hearing  such  a  charge  as  this 
brought  against  )um  ;  and  he  was  about  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  it,  when  Mr. 
Temple,  his  curate,  who  resided  in  the  par- 
sonage, made  his  appearance,  and  joined 
them  at  Dr.  Turbot's  request. 

"Temple,"  said  he,  as  the  latter  portion 
of  his  body  began  to  pursue  the  other 
through  the  room,  "are  you  aware  of  the 
frightful  condition  to  which  the  country  has 
come  ?  " 

"  Who  can  be  ignorant  of  it  ? "  replied 
Temple  ;  "  how  can  any  man  live  in  the 
country,  and  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Turbot,  tartly,  "  I  have 
lived  in  the  country,  and,  until  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  come." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Temple,  "that  is  odd 
enough  ;  for,  to  my  own  knowledge,  your 
information  has  been  both  regular  and  auth- 
entic upon  this  subject  at  ail  events.  Our 
fiiend  Pui-cel,  here,  has  not  left  you  in 
ignorance  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Turbot,  "  but  he  had  the 
country  as  bad  tln-ee  years  ago  as  it  is  now. 
Was  this  fair  ?  Why,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  his  alarms  and  terrors  were  the  mere 
play  and  subterfuge  of  the  proctor  upon  the 
parson,  and,  consequently,  thought  little  of 
it ;  but  here  I  am  stranded  at  once,  wrecked, 
and  left  on  my  bottom.  How  will  I  meet 
my  tradesmen  ?  how  will  I  continue  my  es- 
tabhshment  ?  and,  what  is  worse,  how  can  I 
break  it  \x^  ?  You  know.  Temple,  I  cannot, 
unfortunately,  live  without  luxuries.  They 
are  essential  to  my  health,  and  if  suddenly 
deprived  of  them,  as  I  am  likely  to  be,  I 
cannot  answer  to  society  for  the  consequen- 
ces." j 

"  Sir,"  said  Temple,  "  it  is  quite  obvious  I 
that  a  period  of  severe  trial  and  chastening 
is  at  hand,  or  I  should  rather  say,  has  already 
arrived.     Many  of  our  calhng,  I  am  grieved 
to  know,  ai-e  even  now  severely  suffering, 
and  suffering,  I  must  add,  with  unexampled 
patience  and  fortitude  under  great  and  try- 
ing privations.     Yet  I  trust  that  the  health  ' 
oi  the  general  body  will  be  improved  by  it, 
and  purged  of  the  grossness   and  worldly 
feehng  which  have  hitherto,  I  fear,  too  much  j 
characterized  it.     Many,  I  know,  may  think 
we  are  merely  in  the  hands  of  man,  but  for  j 
my  part,  I  think,   and  earnestly  hope,  that  ' 
we  ai-e  in  those  of  God  himself,  and  that  He  ' 
'^hasteneth  no  only  because  He  loveth."  | 

"  This  is   most  distressing   to   hear,  my  i 


I  dear  Temple,"   replied  his   i-ector ;  "  but  1 

j  trust  I  am  as  willing  and  as  well  prepared, 

,  from  religious  feeling,  to  suffer  as  another— 

I  that  is,  provided  always  I  am  not  deprived 

I  of  tho.se  comforts  and  little  luxuries  to  which 

I  have  all  my  hfe  been  accustomed." 

I       "  I  am  very  much  afraid,"  observed  Pur- 

cel,    "  that    the   clergy   of    the    establislied 

church  will  have  a  veiy  line  opportunity  to 

I  show  the  world  how  weU  and  patiently  they 

I  can  suffer." 

"I  have  already  said,  Pui'cel,"  said  the 
'•■  doctor,  "  that  I  am  as  willing  to  suffer  as  an- 
other. I  know  I  am  natui-ally  of  a  patient 
and  rather  an  humble  dispo.sition  ;  let  these 
trials  come  then,  and  I  am  prepared  for 
them,  provided  only  that  I  am  not  deprived 
of  my  little  luxuries,  for  these  are  essenti:il 
to  my  health  itself,  othei-wise  I  coidd  bear 
even  this  loss.  I  intended,  Temi^le,  to  have 
had  a  day  or  two's  shooting  on  the  glebe 
lands,  but  Purcel,  here,  tells  me  that  I  am 
very  unjDopular,  and  would  not,  he  says, 
recommend  me  to  exj^ose  myself  much,  or  if 
possible  at  all,  in  the  neighborhood. 

"And  upon  my  word  and  credit  I  spoke 
nothing,"  replied  the  other,  "but  what  I 
know  to  be  truth.  There  is  not  a  feather  of 
game  on  the  glebe  lands  that  would  be  shot 
down  with  half  the  pleasure  that  the  parson 
himself  would.  I  beg,  then,  Dr.  Turbot, 
that  you  won't  think  of  it.  Ill  get  my  sons 
to  go  over  the  property,  and  if  there's  any 
game  on  it  we  shall  have  it  sent  to  you." 

"  How  does  it  stand  for  game,  Temple,  do 
you  know  ?  " 

"I  really  cannot  say,"  rephed  the  good 
man.  "  The  killing  of  game  is  a  pursuit  I 
have  never  relished,  and  with  which  I  am 
utterly  unacquainted.  I  fear,  however,  that 
the  principal  game  in  the  country  will  soon 
be  the  parson  and  the  proctor." 

"It's  a  dehghtful  pursuit,"  replied  the 
Rev.  Doctor,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  the 
last  piece  of  information,  and  only  replied 
to  the  first,  "and  equally  conducive  to 
health  and  morals.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  more  delicious  than  a  plump  partridge  or 
grouse,  stewed  in  cinnamon  and  claret  ?  and 
yet,  to  think  that  a  man  must  be  depi-ived  of 
— well,"  said  he,  interrupting  liimself,  "  it  is  a 
heav}',  and  awfui  dispensation — and  one 
that  I  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with — that  is,  to  its  full  and  fearful  extent — 
before  it  came  on  me  thus  unawares.  Pur- 
cel here  scarcely  did  his  dutv  by  me  in 
this." 

"I  fear,  sir,"  replied  Temple,  "that  it 
was  not  Purcel  who  neglected  his  duty,  but 
you  who  have  been  incredulous.  I  think  he 
has  certainly  not  omitted  to  sound  the 
alarm  sufficiently  loud  during  the  approach 
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of  tliis  great  ordeal  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed." 

"And  in  addition  to  everything  else,  I  am 
in  aiTears  to  you,  Temple,"  he  added  ;  "  and 
now  I  have  no  means  of  paying  you." 

Temple  was  silent,  for  at  that  moment  the 
necessities  of  his  family  pressed  with  pe- 
culiar severity  upon  himself — and  he  was 
not  exactly  prepared  for  such  an  intimation. 
The  portion  of  sidary  then  coming  to  him 
was,  in  truth,  his  sole  dependence  at  that 
peculiar  crisis,  and  this  faihng  him,  he  knew 
not  on  what  hand  or  in  Avhat  du'ection  to 
tui'n. 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
rejDlied,  "If  you  have  it  not.  Dr.  Turbot,  or 
cannot  procui*e  it,  of  course  it  is  idle  for  me 
to  expect  it — although  I  will  not  deny,  that 
in  the  present  cu'cumstances  of  my  famity, 
it  wovdd  have  come  to  us  with  very  jpeculiar 
and  seasonable  rehef." 

"  But  I  have  not  a  pound,"  replied  the 
doctor  ;  "  so  far  fi'om  that,  I  am  pretty  deep- 
ly in  debt— for  I  need  hardly  say,  that  for 
years  I  have  been  balancing  my  affairs  — 
pacing  off  debts  to-day,  and  contracting 
other  to-mon-ow — always  dipped,  but  and 
rather  deeply,  too,  as  I  said." 

He  agaia  got  to  his  legs,  when  the  pursuit 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  person  after  the 
rest  once  more  took  place,  and  in  this  odd 
way  he  traversed  the  room  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme tribulation. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  he  asked — "  sure- 
ly the  government  cannot  abandon  us  ? — 
cannot  allow  us  to  perish  utterly,  which  we 
must  do,  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  enemies  ? 
No,  certainly  it  cannot  desert  us  in  such  a 
strait  as  this,  unless  it  wishes  to  svuTender 
the  established  church  to  the  dai'k  plots  and 
designing  ambition  of  poj^ery.  No,  no — it 
cannot — it  must  not — it  dares  not.  Some 
vigorous  measure  for  our  relief  must  be 
taken,  and  that  speedily  ; — let  us  not  be  too 
much  dejected,  then — our  sufferings  wiU  be 
short — and  as  for  myself,  I  am  willing  to 
make  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  provided  I 
am  not  called  upon — at  these  years — fifty- 
eight— to  give  up  my  usual  little  luxui'ies. 
Purcel,  I  want  you  to  take  a  turn  in  the  gar- 
den. Temple,  excuse  me — will  you  ? — and 
say  to  Mrs.  Temple  to  make  no  preparations, 
as  I  don't  intend  to  stop — I  shall  retui-n  to 
Dublin  in  an  hour  at  farthest ;  and  don't  be 
cast  do-vvn.  Temple ;  matters  will  soon 
brighten." 

"It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  six*,"  replied 
Temple,  "  that  you  should  adjoin  to  the  gar- 
den to  speak  with  Mr.  Purcel.  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  library  when  I  met  you,  and 
I  am  going  there  now." 

"It  is  not  BO  much,"  he  repHed,  "that  I 


have  anything  uf^n/  particular  to  say  to  Pur- 
cel, as  that  I  feel  a  walk  in  the  fi-esh  air  will 
relieve  me.  Good-bj-e,  then,  for  a  little  ;  I 
shall  see  you  before  I  go." 

"Now,  Purcel,"  said  he,  when  they  had 
reached  the  garden,  "  this,  after  all,  is  only 
a  false  alarm,  or  even  if  it  be  not,  we  know 
that  the  government  could  by  no  means  afford 
to  abandon  the  established  church  in  Ireland, 
because  that  would  be,  in  other  words,  to  re- 
ject the  aid  of,  and  sever  themselves  from  aU 
connection  with,  the  whole  Protestant  party  ; 
and  you,  as  a  man  of  sense,  Purcel,  need 
not  be  told  that  it  is  only  by  the  existence 
of  a  Protestant  party  in  this  country  that 
they  are  enabled  to  hold  it  in  union  with 
England  at  all." 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  our  pres- 
ent distresses?"  said  the  proctor,  who,  as 
he  probably  began  to  anticipate  the  doctor's 
ultimate  object  in  this  conversation,  very 
shrewdly  associated  himself  rather  in  an 
official  spirit  with  the  embarrassments  of 
his  friend,  and  the  church  in  general. 

"It  has  considerably,"  replied  Dr.  Tur- 
bot ;  "  for  instance,  there  will  be  no  risk 
whatsoever,  in  lending  to  many  of  the  em- 
barrassed clergy  sums  of  money  upon  their 
personal  security,  until  this  pressure  passes 
away,  and  theii'  prosperity  once  more  re- 
turns." 

"  Oh,  ho,  doctor,"  thought  his  sharp  and 
wilv  companion,  "I  believe  I  have  you  now, 
WeU,  Dr.  Turbot,"  he  rephed,  "I  think  the 
•case,  even  as  you  put  it,  will  be  attended 
with  difficulties.  What,  for  instance,  is  per- 
sonal secuiity  from  a  poor  or  a  mined  man  ? 
very  httle,  or  rather  nothing.  Still  it  is 
possible  that  many,  relying  upon  the  pro- 
verbial honor  and  integrity  of  the  Ii'ish  Prot- 
estant clerg;y,  may  actually  lend  money  upon 
this  seciu'ity.  But  then,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  those  who  will,  must  belong  to  a  pe- 
culiai-  and  privileged  class." 

"Why,"  asked  Turbot,  "to  what  class  do 
you  allude  ?  " 

"  To  one  with  which,"  said  the  proctor,  "  I 
unfortunately  have  no  connection — I  mean 
the  class  that  can  afford  to  lend  it." 

"Purcel,"  said  Dr.  Turbot,  "I  am  sorry 
to  hear  this  ungenerous  observation  from 
you  ;  I  did  not  expect  it." 

"Why  do  you  call  it  ungenerous,  sir?" 
asked  Purcel. 

"Because,"  rejilied  Turbot,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  made  in  anticipation  of  a  favor 
which  I  was  about  to  ask  of  you." 

"  If  I  can  grant  you  any  favor,"  replied  the 
proctor,  "  I  shall  be  most  hapjoy  to  do  so  ; — 
if  you  will  only  let  me  know  what  it  is." 

"  You  must  be  particularly  dull  not  to  per- 
ceive it,"  repHed  the  parson,  "  aware,  as  you 
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are,  of  the  unexpected  state  of  my  circum- 
stances. In  short,  I  want  you  to  assist  me 
•with  a  few  hundreds." 

The  proctor,  after  a  pause,  rephed,  "  You 
place  me  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
sir  ;  I  am  indeed  anxious  to  oblige  you,  but 
I  know  not  whether  I  can  do  so  with  honor, 
without  violating  my  good  faith  to  another 
party." 

"  I  don't  Tinderstand  you,"  said  Turbot. 

"  Then  I  shall  explain  it,"  replied  Purcel ; 
"  the  sum  I  can  command  is  one  of  foui* 
hundred,  which  is  at  this  moment  virtually 
lent  upon  excellent  security,  at  an  interest  of 
eight  per  cent.  The  loan  is  certainly  not 
legally  completed,  but  morally  and  in  point 
of  honor  it  is.  Now,  if  I  lend  this  money  to 
you,  sir,  I  must  break  my  word  and  verbal 
agreement  to  the  party  in  question." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  rector,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  love  he  bore  his  "  little 
luxuries,"  was  scmpulously  honorable  in  all 
money  transactions,  "  don't  attempt  to  break 
word,  or  to  violate  good  faith  with  any  man  ; 
and  least  of  all,  on  my  account.  I  presume 
I  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  money  somewhere 
else." 

Purcel,  who  had  uniformly  found  the 
doctor  a  sharp,  but  coiTect  man  in  matters 
of  business,  and  who  knew  besides  the  severe 
pressure  under  which  he  labored  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  not  exactly  prepared  to  hear  fi-om 
him  the  expression  of  a  jDrinciple  so  high- 
minded.  He  paused  again  for  some  time, 
during  which  he  reasoned  with  himself  some- 
what to  the  following  effect : — "I  did  not 
expect  this  fi'om  the  worthy  doctor,  but  I 
did,  that  he  would  at  once  have  advised  me 
to  break  the  agi'eement  I  mentioned  and 
lend  himself  the  money.  I  cannot  think 
there  will  be  much  risk  in  lending  such  a 
man  a  few  hundreds,  especially  as  no  such 
agi'eement  as  I  allude  to  exists."  He  then 
replied  as  follows  : — 

"Doctor,"  he  proceeded,  "I  have  been 
thinking  over  this  matter  ;  I  know  you  Avant 
the  money,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  That  I 
have  myself  been  a  gainer  by  my  connection 
with  you,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  I  should  be  grateful  or  a 
sincere  fiiend  to  you,  if  I  saw  you  now  in 
such  grievous  and  unexpected  embaiTass- 
ments  without  making  an  effort  to  assist  you. 
You  shall  have  the  four  hundi-ed,  if  you  con- 
sent to  the  same  rate  of  interest  I  was  about 
to  receive  for  it  from  the  other  pai'ty." 

"  Then  you  will  break  faith  ^vith  him,"  re- 
phed the  doctor.  "I  thank  you,  Purcel,  but 
T  will  not  have  it. " 

"I  break  no  faith  with  him,"  rephed  the 
proctor  ;  "  he  was  bound  to  have  let  me  know, 
on  yesterday,  whether  he  would  require  the  ! 


money  or  not,  for  the  matter  was  condi- 
tional ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  him, 
I  hold  myself  at  hberty  to  act  as  I  wish.  The 
fault  is  his  own." 

"  And  on  these  conditions,  so  you  are  ; 
well,  thank  you  again,  Purcel,  I  accept  this 
mone}'  on  your  tei-ms,  eight  per  cent.  Nay, 
you  obhge  me  very  much  ;  indeed  you  do." 

"  Well,  then,  that  matter  is  settled,"  said 
the  proctor,  "  do  not  speak  of  it,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  reply  to  the  doctor's  last  observa- 
tion ;  "I  should  indeed  be  unworthy  either 
of  your  good  opinion  or  my  own,  if  I  held 
aloof  from  you  just  now.  I  will  have  a  bond 
prepared  in  a  day  or  two,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, if  you  will  call  at  my  house,  you  may 
have  the  money  home  with  you." 

The  doctor  once  more  thanked  him,  and 
they  were  in  the  act  of  returning  to  the  house, 
when  the  noise  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  bullet  whistled  light 
between  them,  and  so  close  to  each  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  say  at  which  of  the 
two  individuals  the  murderous  aim  had  been 
taken.  The  garden,  a  large  one  and  highly 
waUed  in,  was  entered  by  two  gates,  one  of 
which  led  into  the  back  yai'd,  the  other  into 
a  corner  of  the  lawn  that  was  concealed  from 
the  house  by  a  clump  of  trees.  The  latter 
gate,  which  was  not  so  large  as  the  other, 
had  in  it  a  small  iron  grating  a  httle  above 
the  centre,  through  which  any  one  could 
command  a  view  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  garden.  It  was  through  this  gate  they 
had  entered,  and  as  no  apprehension  of  any 
attempt  of  assassination  had  existed  in  the 
mind  of  either,  they  left  the  key  in  the  out- 
side, not  having  deemed  it  at  all  necessary 
to  secure  the  door,  by  locking  it  within. 

The  proctor,  to  whose  cowardice  the  worthy 
clergyman  had  not  long  before  paid  so  sin- 
cere, but  by  no  means  so  flatteiing  a  tribute, 
did  not  wait  to  make  even  a  single  observa- 
tion, but  ran  with  all  his  speed  towards  the 
gate,  which,  to  his  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion, he  found  locked  on  the  outside.  Ap- 
prehensive, however,  of  a  second  attack,  he 
beckoned  to  his  companion  to  hasten  towards 
the  other  gate,  which  was  not  visible  from 
that  through  which  the  shot  had  been  fired, 
and  in  the  meantime,  he  himself  ran  also  to- 
wards it,  in  order  to  try  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  get  some  ^iew  or  trace  of 
the  assassin.  He  had  a  case  of  pistols  in  his 
hand,  for  we  ought  to  have  told  the  reader 
that  neither  he  nor  his  sons  ever  traveled  un- 
armed, and  on  reaching  the  back-yard,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  tonsiderable  circuit 
ere  he  arrived  at  the  spot  fi'om  which  the  shot 
had  been  fired.  Here,  however,  he  found 
no  mark  or  vestige  of  a  human  being,  but 
saw  at  a  fjlance  that  the  assassin,  in  order  to 
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secure  time  for  escape,  had  locked  the  door, 
axid  either  taken  the  key  with  him  or  th'nwn 
it  where  it  could  not  be  found.  It  r  (is  in 
vain  that  he  ran  in  all  directions,  searched 
every  place  likely  to  conceal  the  villain  ;  not 
a  clump  of  ti-ees  or  ornamental  shrubs  re- 
mained unexamined.  The  search,  however, 
was  fruitless.  No  individual  was  seen,  nor 
any  clue  gained  on  which  even  a  conjecture 
could  be  founded.  The  only  individual 
visible  Avas  our  friend  the  Cannie  Soogah, 
whose  loud  and  mellow  song  was  the  first 
thing  that  drew  their  attention  to  him,  as  he 
came  up  a  back  avenue  that  led  by  a  private 
and  winding  walk  round  to  the  kitchen-door. 
Purcel,  on  seeing  him,  signed  hastily  with 
his  hand  that  he  should  approach,  which  the 
other,  observing  the  unusual  agitation  be- 
trayed by  his  gesture,  immediately  did  at  a 
pace  considerably  quickened. 

"Here,  Cannie,"  he  shouted  out  to  him, 
ere  he  had  time  to  approach,  "  here  has  been 
an  attempt  at  murder  by  some  cold-blooded 
and  cowardly  assassin,  Avho  ^*"'  "^  ^enr,  es- 
ca})ed  us ! " 

"  Murdher ! "  exclaimed  the  pedlar,  "  the 
Lord  save  and  guard  us  ! — for  there's  nothin' 
but  murdlier  in  my  ears  !  go  where  I  wall  of 
late,  it's  nothin'  but  bloodshed ; — sure  I 
cannot  sing  my  harmless  bit  of  a  song  along 
the  i-oad,  but  I'm  stopped  wid  an  account  of 
some  piece  o'  murdher  or  battherr}',  or  God 
knows  what.  An'  who  was  near  gettin'  it 
now,  i\Iisther  Purcel  ?  Not  yom-self,  I  pray 
Jasus  this  day  !  " 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  Cannie  ;  Dr.  Turbot 
and  I  were  walking  in  the  garden,  when  some 
damnable  villain  discharged  a  pistol  from  the 
gate  here,  and  the  bullet  of  it  whistled  right 
between  us  both." 

"  Whistled,  did  it ! — hell  resave  it  for  one 
bullet,  it  was  fond  of  mirth  it  was  ;  and  you 
can't  say  which  o'  you  it  was  whistling 
for?" 

"No,  how  could  I? — it  was  equally  near 
us  both." 

"Bad  cess  for  ever  saize  him  for  a  raurd- 
bv?rin'  villain,  whoever  he  was.  You  have  no 
notion,  Masther  Purcel,  darhn',  where  he 
went  to  ?  " 

"Not  the  slightest,  Cannie;  the  villain 
wouldn't  have  got  off  so  easily,  only  that  he 
had  the  diabolical  cunning  to  lock  the  gate 
outside  and  conceal  the  key  :  so  that  whilst 
I  was  coming  round  to  the  place,  he  es- 
caped. Did  you  meet  or  see  nobody  your- 
self?" 

The  pedler  shut  his  right  hand,  slapped  it 
quickly  into  the  palm  of  his  left.  "  By  the 
Lomenty  tarry,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  F'^en  the 
viUain  !  By  the  high  horicks,  I  seen  the 
very  man,  ii  I  have  an  eye  in  my  head  !     A 


big,  able-bodied  villain,  wid  a  pair  of  thump- 
in'  black  whiskers  that  you  might  steal  myj 
own  out  of — and  I  don't  think  I  can  complain 
myself.  He  was  comin'  up  the  road  fi'oml 
the  Carr,  and  he  was  turnin'  over  towards 
the  bridge  there  below,  so  that  I  only  got  a 
short  gliaipse  of  him  ;  and  faix,  sure  enough, 
as  he  passed  the  bridge,  I  seen  him  throw 
fiomething  over  the  wall  of  it  into  the  river, 
which  I'd  lay  ray  head  against  the  three 
kingdoms  was  the  kay  o'  the  gate." 

The  proctor  paused  a  little,  and  then  ob- 
served, "Ay,  faith!  I'm  sure  you're  right, 
Cannie  ;  I've  heard  of  that  villain,  and  know 
him  from  your  description.  He  is  tbe  cow- 
ardly ruffian  who's  said  to  be  at  the  head  or 
bottom  of  these  secret  combinations  that  are 
disgracing  and  destroying  the  country.  Yes, 
I've  heard  of  him." 

"And  v""o,t  did  you  hear,  Misther  Pur- 
cel?" asked  the  pedlar,  with  undisguised 
curiosity. 

"No  matter  now,  Cannie  ;  I  haven't  time 
to  bestow  upon  the  murdering  ruffian :  I 
have  my  eye  on  him,  however,  and  so  have 
others.  Indeed,  I'm  rather  inclined  to  thLik 
the  hemp  has  already  grown  that  will  hang 
him.     What  dress  had  he  on  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  he  had  on  a  whitish  frieze  coat, 
wid  big  brown  buttons  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  mistakin'  the  size  of  his  murderin'  red 
whiskers." 

"  Red  whiskers  ! — why,  you  said  a  moment 
ago  that  they  were  black." 

"Black!  hut  tut,  no,  ]VIisther  Purcel,  I 
couldn't  say  that ;  devil  such  a  pair  of  red 
thumpers  ever  I  seen,  barin'  upon  Rousia' 
Redhead  that  was  sent  across — for — for — 
buildin'  churches — ha  I  ha !  ha  1 " 

"  Why,  I'd  take  my  oath  you  said  black," 
rejoined  the  proctor — "  that  is,  if  I  have  ears 
to  my  head." 

"Troth,  an'  you  have  Misther  Purcel,  as 
brave  a  pair  as  a  man  could  boast  of ;  but 
the  truth  is,  you  wor  so  much  fetlustered 
wid  alarm,  and  got  altogether  so  much 
through  other,  that  you  didn't  know  what  I 
said." 

"  I  did  perfectly :  you  said  distinctly  that 
he  had  black  whiskers." 

"  Red,  by  the  hokey,  over  the  world  ;  how- 
ever, to  avoid  an  argument,  even  if  I  did, 
in  mistake,  say  black,  the  whiskers  were 
red  in  the  mane  time  ;  an',  as  I  sed,  bai-riu' 
Rousin'  Redhead's,  that  was  thransported,  a 
never  laid  my  eyes  on  so  red,  nor  so  big  I 
pair." 

"  He  can't  be  the  fellow  I  suspect,  then — 
for  his,  by  aU  accoimts,  are  unusually  large 
and  black." 

"  As  to  that,  I  can't  say,  sir :  but  you 
wouldn't  have  me  give  a  wrong  description 
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of  any  villain  that  'ud  make  an  attempt  upon 
your  life.  Are  you  sure,  though,  it  wasn't 
his  reverend  honor  that  the  pistol  was  aimed 
at?" 

"  i  am  not ;  as  I  told  you,  it  is  impossible 
to  settle  that  jDoint.  There  is  neither  of  us 
very  popular,  certainly. " 

"  Bekaise,  afther  all,  there  is  a  difference  ; 
and  it  doesn't  folly  that,  although  I'd  purshue 
the  villain  for  life  aud  death,  that  'ud  attempt 
to  murdher  you,  that  I'd  distress  myself  to 
secure  an  honest  man  that  might  free  us  an' 
the  country  fi'om  the  like  o'  him  ; "  and  he 
pointed  over  his  left  shoulder  with  his  in- 
verted thumb. 

"Cannie,"  said  the  proctor,  somewhat 
sternly,  "I've  never  heard  you  give  expres- 
sion to  such  sentiments  before,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  never  again.  No  honest  man  would 
excuse  or  tamper  with  mxu'der  or  murderers. 
No  more  of  this,  Cannie,  or  you  will  lose  my 
good  opinion,  although  perhaps  you  would 
think  that  no  great  loss." 

"Throth,  I  know  I  was  wrong  to  spake  as 
I  did,  sii",  bad  cess  to  me,  but  I  was,  an'  as 
for  your  good  opinion,  Misther  Purcel,  and 
the  good  of  all  your  family  too,  devil  a  man 
livin'  'ud  go  further  to  gain  it,  and  to  keep  it 
when  he  had  it  than  I  would  ;  now,  bad  cess 
to  the  one." 

Whilst  this  dialogue  was  proceeding  be- 
tween the  pedlar  and  the  proctor.  Dr.  Turbot, 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  alarm,  was  relating 
the  attempted  assassination  to  his  curate  in- 
side. The  amazement  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  turbu- 
lent state  of  the  country,  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  alarm  of  his  rector.  He  re- 
quested of  the  latter,  that  should  he  see  Mrs. 
Temple,  he  would  make  no  allusions  to  the 
cu'cumstance,  especially  as  she  was  at  the 
period  in  question  not  far  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  un- 
pleasant or  dangerous  effects  an  abrupt  men- 
tion of  so  dreadful  a  circumstance  might 
have  upon  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  Purcel  and  his  patron 
were  on  their  way  to  Longshot  Lodge,  the 
residence  of  the  proctor.  At  the  sohcitation 
of  the  parson,  however,  they  avoided  the  di- 
rect line  of  road,  and  reached  home  by  one 
that  was  much  more  circuitous,  and  as  the 
latter  thought  also  more  safe.  Here,  after 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  coach, 
which  he  i-esolved  to  meet  on  its  way  to  the 
metropolis,  he  partook  of  a  lunch,  which, 
even  to  his  voluptuous  palate,  was  one  that 
he  could  not  but  admit  to  be  excellent.  He 
received  four  hundred  pounds  from  the 
proctor,  for  which  he  merely  gave  him  a  note 
of  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  was  on  his  way 
to  the  metropohs. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Unexpeeted  Generosity — A  False  A/arm. 

At  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  just  related — and 
they  were  severe  enough — the  distress  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  was  just  only 
beginning  to  set  in.  It  had  not,  as  yet, 
however,  assumed  anything  like  that  formid- 
able shape  in  which  it  subsequently  ap- 
peared. To  any  scourge  so  dreadful,  no 
class  in  the  educated  and  higher  ranks  of 
society  had  been,  within  the  records  of  his- 
torical recollection,  ever  before  subjected. 
Still,  like  a  malignant  malady,  even  its  first 
symptoms  were  severe,  and  indicative  of  the 
sufferings  by  which,  with  such  dreadful  cer- 
tainty, they  were  followed. 

On  that  day,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  mysterious  attempt  at  assassination,  which 
Ave  have  recorded,  was  made.  Dr.  Turbot's 
worthy  curate,  on  returning  home  from  the 
neighboring  village  of  Lisnagola,  was,  not 
withstanding  great  reluctance  on  his  part, 
forced  into  the  following  conversation  with 
his  lovely  but  dejected  wife  : 

"  Charles,"  said  she,  fixing  her  large,  tear- 
ful e3-es  upon  him,  with  a  look  in  which 
love,  anxiety,  and  sorrow  were  all  blended, 
"I  fear  you  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
village.     Has  Moloney  refused  us  ?  " 

"  Only  conditionally,  my  dear  Maria — that 
is,  until  our  account  is  paid  up — but  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  for  a  little  longer,  we 
must  deny  ourselves  these  '  little  luxuries,'  " 
and  he  accompanied  the  words  with  a  mel 
ancholy  smile.  "  Tea  and  sugar  and  white 
bread  are  now  beyond  our  reach,  and  we 
must  be  content  with  a  simpler  fare." 

Mrs.  Temple,  on  looking  at  their  children, 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears  ;  but  she 
knew  her  husband's  patience  and  resignation, 
and  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  submit  with 
humility  to  the  dispensation  of  God. 

"You  and  I,  my  dear  Charles,  could  bear 
up  under  anything — bvit  these  j)oor  things, 
how  will  they  do  ?  " 

"  That  reflection  is  only  natural,  my  dear 
Maria  ;  but  it  is  spoken,  dearest,  only  hke  a 
parent,  who  jDrobably  loves  too  much  and 
with  an  excess  of  tenderness.  Just  reflect, 
darhng,  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  in  our  native  land,  who  live  healthily 
and  happily  without  ever  having  tasted  either 
tea  or  loaf-bread  at  all ;  aud  think,  besides, 
dearest,  that  there  are,  in  the  higher  cu-cles,/ 
a  great  number  of  persons  whose  children) 
are  absolutely  denied  these  comforts,  by  ad- 
vice of  their  physicians.  Our  natui-al  vrants, 
my  dear  Maria,  ai-e  but  simple,  and  easily 
satisfied  ;  it  is  wealth  and  luxury  only  that 
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corrupt  and  vitiate  them.  In  this  case,  then, 
deai-est,  the  Christian  must  speak,  and  act, 
and  feel  as  well  as  the  parent.  You  under- 
stand me  now,  love,  and  that  is  sufficient.  I 
liave  not  succeeded  in  procuring  anythiup^ 
for  you  or  them,  but  you  may  rest  assured 
that  God  will  not  desert  us." 

"  Yes,  dear  Charles,"  replied  his  wife, 
whose  black  mellow  eyes  beamed  with  joy  ; 
"all  that  is  true,  but  you  forgot  that  Dr. 
Tui'bot  has  arrived  to  receive  his  tithes,  and 
you  will  now  receive  your  stipend.  That 
will  carry  us  out  of  our  present  difficulty  at 
least." 

"My  dear  IVIaria,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Dr.  Turbot  is  in  a  position  immeasurably 
more  distressed  and  dreadful  than  ours. 
Purcel,  his  proctor,  has  been  able  to  receive 
only  about  tifty  poimds  out  of  his  usual  half- 
yearly  income  of  eight  hundred.  From  him 
we  are  to  expect  nothing  at  present.  T  know 
not,  in  fact,  how  he  and  his  family  will  bear 
this  dreadful  privation  ;  for  dreadful  it  must 
be  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  luxui'ies." 

"  That  is  indeed  dreadful  to  such  a  family, 
and  I  pity  them  fi'om  my  heart,'  replied  his 
wife ;  "but,  dearest  Charles,  what  are  we  to 
do  ? — except  a  small  crust  of  bread,  there  is 
no  food  in  the  house  for  either  them  or  you." 

As  she  uttered  the  words  their  eyes  met, 
and  his  gentle  and  soothing  Maria,  who  had 
been  sitting  beside  him,  thi-ew  herself  upon 
his  bosom— he  clasped  his  arms  around  her 
— pressed  her  with  melancholy  affection  to 
his  heart,  and  they  both  wept  together. 

At  length  he  added,  "  But  you  think  not 
of  yourself,  my  Maria." 

"  I !  "  she  replied  ;  "  ah !  what  am  I  ?  Any- 
thing, you  know,  will  suffice  for  me — but 
you  and  they,  my  dearest  Charles — and  then 
poor  Lilly,  the  servant ;  but,  dearest,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  fresh,  and  if  jDossible,  a  more 
tender  embrace,  "I  am  not  at  all  repining — 
I  am  hapi^y  with  you — happy,  haj^py — and 
never,  never,  did  I  regret  the  loss  of  my 
great  and  j^owerful  friends  less  than  I  do  at 
this  moment,  which  enables  me  to  see  and 
ajDpreciate  the  vii'tues  and  affection  to  which 
my  heart  is  wedded,  and  which  I  long  since 
appreciated." 

Her  husband  forced  a  smile,  and  kissed 
;iher  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  deai-est  Maria, 
for  two  or  three  minutes  I  Avish  to  go  to 
the  libraiy  to  make  a  memorandum.  I  will 
soon  return." 

He  then  left  her,  after  a  tender  embrace, 
and  retired,  as  he  said,  to  the  libraiy,  where, 
smote  to  the  heart  by  his  admiration  of  her 
affection  and  greatness  of  mind,  he  sat  down, 
and  whilst  he  reflected  on  the  destitution  to 


which  he  had  brought  the  granddaughter  of 
an  earl,  he  wept  bitterly  for  several  minutea 
It  was  from  this  pecuhar  state  of  feeling, 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  hear  an  account 
of  the  attempted  assassination,  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

Our  friend,  the  Cannie  Soogah,  having 
taken  the  town  of  Lisnagola  on  his  way,  in 
order  to  effect  some  sales  with  one  of  those 
general  country  merchauts  on  a  somewhat 
small  scale,  that  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  country  town,  happened  to  be  sitting 
in  a  small  back-parlor,  when  a  certain  con- 
versation took  place  between  IVIr.  Temple 
and  Molony,  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment to  which  we  have^just  alluded.  He 
heard  the  dialogue,  we  say,  and  saw  that  the 
mild  and  care-worn  curate  had  been,  not 
rudely  certainl}^  but  resjiectfully,  yet  firmly, 
refused  fui'ther  credit.  By  whatever  spirit 
prompted  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  at  all  events 
he  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  glebe,  and — 
but  it  is  luinecessary  to  continue  the  de- 
scription, or  rather  to  repeat  it.  The  reader 
is  ah-eady  aware  of  what  occvu-red  until  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Turbot  and  the  proctor. 

Temple,  having  seen  them  depart,  walked 
out  for  a  little,  in  order  to  compose  his  mind, 
and  frame,  if  possible,  some  project  for  the 
relief  of  his  wife  and  children.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  jolly  pedlar,  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Temple  at  the  pai-lor  window, 
presented  himself,  and  begged  to  know  if 
slie  were  inclined  to  make  any  ptu'chases. 
She  nodded  him  a  gentle  and  ladylike  refu- 
sal, uj)on  which  he  changed  his  ground,  and 
said,  "  Maybe,  ma'am,  if  you're  not  disposed 
to  buy,  that  you'd  have  something  you'tl  like 
to  part  wid.  If  you  have,  ma'am,  bad  ces9 
to  the  purtier  purchaser  you'd  meet  wid — 
shawls  or  trinkets,  or  anj-thing  that  way — ^1 
mane,  ma'am,"  he  added,  "things  that  arn't 
of  any  use  to  you — an'  I'm  the  boy  that  will 
shell  out  the  ready  money,  and  over  the  val- 
ue." 

Mrs  Temple  had  known  little — indeed 
nothing — of  the  habits  of  such  a  class  as  that 
to  which  our  gay  friend  belonged  ;  but  bo 
this  as  it  ma}-,  his  last  words  struck  her 
quickly  and  forcibly. 

"Do  you  make  purchases,  then?"  she 
said. 

"  I  do,  ma'am,  plaise  your  honor-,"  replied 
the  pedlar.  '•• 

"Stop  a  moment,  then,"  she  rephed.  "I 
have  some  superfluous  articles  of  dress  that 
I  may  dispose  of." 

The  whole  mother  nished  into  her  heart  at 
the  thought ;  the  tender  and  loving  wife  for- 
got everything  but  the  means  of  obtaining 
food  for  her  husband  and  children.  She 
went  to  her  dressing-room,   and   in  a  few 
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minutes  returned,  accompanied  by  Lilly 
Stewart,  her  own  servant-maid  previous  to 
her  marriage,  to  whom  their  recent  distresses 
had  been  no  secret,  and  who  was  deeply  and 
deservedly  in  the  confidence  of  the  family. 

Whilst  she  was  absent  in  her  dressing- 
room,  the  pedlar  resumed  his  song,  as  was 
his  custom  when  alone — a  circumstance  which 
caused  Mrs.  Temple  to  remark,  as  she  and 
Lilly  went  down  to  the  parlor — "  Alas  !  dear 
Lilly,  what  a  mistaken  estimate  does  one  por- 
tion of  mankind  form  of  another.  This  poor 
pedlar  now  envies  us  the  happiness  of  rank 
and  wealth  which  we  do  not  feel,  and  I — yes, 
even  I — what  wovdd  I  not  give  to  be  able  to 
carol  so  light-hearted  a  song  as  that  which 
he  is  singing  !  Who  is  this  man,  Lilly,  do 
you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  ma'am,  if  all  they  say  is  true,  eveiy 
one  knows  him,  and  nobody  knows  him.  He's 
known  as  the  Cannie  Soogah,  or  jolly  pedlar. 
They  say,  that  although  he  prefers  this  kind 
of  life,  he's  very  wealthy.  One  person  Avill 
tell  you  that  he's  a  gi*eat  rogue,  and  would 
cheat  Satan  himself,  and  others  say  he's  gen- 
erous and  charitable.  In  other  respects," 
continued  Lilly,  blushing,  "  he's  not  very 
well  spoken  of,  but  it  may  be  false.  I  have 
always  found  him  myself  very  civil  ;  and 
them  that  spoke  harshly  of  him  were  people 
that  he  kept  at  a  distance." 

The  pecUar  ceased  his  song  as  soon  as  they 
made  their  aj^pearance  in  the  parlor,  into 
which  Lilly  admitted  him  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  convenience. 

"  Here's  a  shawl^ — a  beautiful  shawl,  Mr. 
what's  this  your  name  is  ?  " 

"The  name  that  I  have  for  set  days  and 
bonfire  nights,"  he  replied,  "is  one  I  seldom 
tell,"  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  diy 
air  of  surprise  about  him  on  hearing  her  ask 
the  question  ;  "  but  the  name  I  am  generally 
known  by  is  the  Cannie  Soogah,  which  manes, 
ma'am,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  in  a 
respectful  manner  to  IMi'S.  Temj)le,  "  the  jolly 
merchant  or  pedlar." 

"  Well,  Cannie,"  said  LiUy,  pronouncing 
the  word  with  more  familiarity  than  could 
have  been  exj)ected  from  their  apparent  un- 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  "  here's  a 
beautiful  shawl  that  my  mistress  made  me  a 
present  of." 

"  No,  Lilly,"  said  her  mistress,  with  sever- 
ity— for  she  neither  could  nor  would  sanction 
the  falsehood,  however  delicately  and  well 
intended — "  no,  do  not  mislead  the  man,  nor 
state  anything  but  the  truth.  The  shawl  is 
mine,  my  good  man,  and  I  wish  to  dispose 
of  it." 

The  pedlar  looked  at  it,  and  rephed,  in  a 
tone  of  disappoiatment,  "Yes,  ma'am,  but 
I'm  afeard  it's  beyant  my  manes  ;  I  know  the 
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I  value  of  it  right  well,  and  it's  seldom  ever  the 
[  likes  of  it  was  in  my  pack.  What  are  you 
axin',  ma'am?  it's  as  good  as  new." 

"  I  think  it  cost  twelve  or  thirteen  guineaa, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  it  is  not  what  it  cost,  but  what  you  are 
noAv  disposed  to  give  for  it,  that  I  am  anxious 
to  know." 

"Well,  ma'am,  you  know  I  must  look 
upon  it  as — hem — as  a  second-ha — at  all 
events,"  he  proceeded,  checking  himself 
with  more  dehcacy  than  could  be  expected 
from  him — "  you  must  admit  that  it  isn't 
new." 

"  Certainly,"  said  she,  "  it  has  been  more 
than  eight  years  in  my  possession,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  I  believe  I  have  not  worn 
it  more  than  half  a  dozen  times." 

"W^ell,  ma'am,"  replied  the  pedlai*,  '•'! 
know  the  value  of  the  shawl  something 
betther  even  than  yovu'self.  If  you  will  take 
six  guineas  for  it,  we  will  deal  ;  more  I  can- 
not afford,  for  I  must  at  once  tell  you  the 
tnith,  that  I  may  carry  it  about  these  twelve 
months  before  I  find  any  one  that  knows  its 
value." 

IMi-s.  Temple  was  by  no  means  prepared, 
any  more  than  her  servant,  for  such  a  liberal 
oifer  ;  and  without  any  further  hesitation 
she  accepted  it,  and  desired  Lilly  to  place 
the  shawl  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  Aeantime, 
with  equal  consideration  and  good  feehng, 
he  handed  Lilly  six  guineas,  adding,  "Give 
that  to  your  mistress,  but  in  troth,  ma'am," 
he  proceeded,  respectfully  addi-essing  her, 
"  it  is  just  robbing  you  I  am,  but  I  can  only 
say,  that  if  I  dispose  of  it  at  its  j^^^ope.r  value 
you'll  hear  from  me  again.  Troth,  if  1 
wasn't  a  great  rogue,  ma'am,  I'd  give  you 
more  for  it ;  but  bad  cess  to  the  one  o'  me 
ever  could  be  honest,  even  if  I  waspedfor  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  yon  dishonest,  my  good 
man,"  replied  IMi's.  Temple;  "on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  not  displeased  with  your  plain 
blunt  manner.     LiUy  give  him  some " 

She  checked  herself  at  once,  and  passed  a 
significant  but  sorrowful  glance  at  Lilly,  as 
she  went  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

She  had  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  pedlar, 
with  a  shrug  of  satisfaction,  exclaimed,  in  a 
subdued  but  triumphant  voice  :  "  Oh !  by 
the  hokey  I've  done  her,  and  for  that  you 
must  suffer,  Lilly  darlin'.  Come  now,  you 
jum2:)in'  jewel  you,  that  was  born  wid  a 
honey -icomb  somewhere  between  that  purty 
chin  and  beautiful  nose  of  yours — throth  I 
must  have  a  taste,  for  who  th<3  dickens  could 
refuse  the  Cannie  Soogah  ?"  and  before 
LiUy,  who,  by  the  way,  was  nothing  loath, 
could  put  herself  in  an  attitude  of  defense, 
he  had  inflicted  several  smacks  upon  as  pretty 
a  pair  of  lips  as  ever  were  presjed. 
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"Upon  my  word,  now,  Mr.  Magrath, 
you're  very  impudent,"  she  replied,  "I  won- 
der you're  not  ashamed,  you  great  strong 
man  you,  to  be  kissing  girls  in  this  manner, 
whether  they  will  or  not  Look  at  the  state 
you  have  my  hair  in  ;  you're  verj'  rude,  Mr. 
M.igrath,  and  I'm  really  angiy  with  you  ; 
you've  broken  one  of  my  side-combs,  too  ; 
you're  a  great  rude  man,  so  you  are." 

"Broke  your  side-comb,  did  I?  Well, 
then,  you  couldn't  be  in  better  hands, 
darlin',  here's  a  pau'  I  make  you  a  present 
of,  and  maybe  they  won't  set  you  all  off  to 
pieces ;  hei'e,  darUn',  wear  these  for  my 
sake." 

"But  are  you  making  me  a  present  of 
these  beauties,  Cannie  ?  " 

"  Troth  an'  I  am,  Lilly  darlin',  and  -wish 
they  were  betther  for  your  sake — what's  that 
I  said  ?  a  present !  oh  the  son-ow  bit,  I  must 
have  mj'^  payment — aisy  now,  darlin',  my  own 
3weet  Lilly  ;  there  now,  M^e're  clear." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Magrath,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  you,  but  you're  such  a 
ji'eat  strong  fellow,  that  a  poor  weak  girl 
iike  me  is  but  a  child  in  your  ai'ms ;  are 
these  real  tortoise-shell  though  ?  " 

"  You  may  swear  it ;  do  you  think  I'd 
iffer  you  an}i;hing  else  ?  But  now  listen, 
my  darlin'  girl,  take  this  shawl,  it's  worth 
five -and -twenty  guineas  at  least,  troth,  poor 
thing !  it  wasn't  since  their  marriage  it  was 
bought ;  take  it,  I  say,  and  go  up  widout 
sayiu'  a  word,  and  lay  it  just  where  it  was 
before,  and  if  she  seems  surprised  on  findin' 
it  there,  tell  her  you  suppose  I  forgot  it,  or 
if  she  won't  believe  j'ou,  and  that  all  fails  you, 
say  that  the  Cannie  Soogah,  although  she 
knows  nothing  about  him,  is  a  man  that's 
vmdher  gi-eat  obligations  to  her  family,  and 
that  he  only  tuck  that  method  of  pa^in' 
back  a  debt  to  her  that  he  honestly  owed  to 
them,  for,  afther  all,  isn't  she  one  of  them  ?  " 

Lilly  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  at  the  manly  and  modest  gener- 
osity of  the  pedlar. 

"  Little  you  know  then,  Mr.  Magrath,  the 
load  you  have  taken  off  my  dear  mistress's 
heart,  and  the  delight  you  have  brought 
upon  the  whole  family." 

"  Well,  Lilly  dear,  sure  if  I  did,  amn't  I 
well  paid  for  it  ?  thanks  to  yovu*  two  sweet 
lips  for  that.  Sure,  bad  cess  to  me,  but  it 
was  on  your  account  I  did  it." 

A  vile  grin,  or  rather  an  awkward,  blank 
smile,  forced  by  an  affectation  of  gallantry, 
accompanied  the  lie  which  he  uttered. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  replied  Lilly,  "  on  my 
account,  don't  think  to  pass  that  upon  me  ; 
however,  I  can  forgive  you  a  gi-eat  many 
things  in  consequence  of  your  behavior  just 
now." 


"  And  yet  you  abused  me  for  it,"  he  re- 
plied, laughing,  "but  sure  I  knew  that  a 
purty  girl  always  likes  to  be  kissed  ;  bad  cess 
to  me,  but  the  same  behavior  c  omes  natur- 
ally to  me." 

"  Go  now,"  said  Lilly,  with  a  comic  and 
peremptory  manner ;  "go  your  rounds,  I 
say  ;  you  know  very  well  that  I  mane  your 
behavior  about  the  shawl,  and  not  your  great 
strong  impudence." 

The  pedlar,  after  winking  and  nodding 
meanings  into  her  words  that  she  had  never 
thought  of,  slung  his  pack  over  his  shoulder 
as  usual,  and  proceeded  on  his  rounds. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  there 
is  scarcely  anything  more  mysterious  than 
the  speed  with  which  popular  report  travels, 
apparently  with  very  inadequate  machinery, 
throughout  a  large  district  of  country.  Be- 
fore the  day  was  more  than  half  advanced, 
fame  had  succeeded  in  circulating  a  rejDoi't 
that  Matthew  Purcel  and  Dr.  Turbot  had 
been  both  shot  dead  in  the  garden  of  the 
rectory.  This  report  spread  rapidly,  and  it 
is  with  equal  pain  and  shame  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  in  general  it  was  received 
wdth  evident  and  undisguised  satisfaction 
John  and  Alick  Purcel,  on  their  way  home, 
were  accosted  at  a  place  called  "  Murderer's 
Comer,"  by  two  of  the  men  who  had  attend- 
ed at  their  father's  ofiice  that  morning,  and 
infoiTQed  that  he  and  Dr.  Turbot  had  been 
murdered  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  piece 
of  information  which  was  conveyed  by  them 
with  a  sneer  of  cowardly  triumph  that  was 
perfectly  diabohcal. 

"God  save  ye,  r/intlemen !  "  said  one  of 
them,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  last 
word  ;  "did  ye  here  the  news?" 

" No,  Jemmy,  what  is  it?  "  asked  John. 

"Why,  that  Darby  Hourigan  is  very  ill," 
he  replied,  with  mock  gravity. 

"  No  thanks  for  your  infoi-niatiou.  Jemmy," 
rephed  the  other  ;  "  if  you  told  us  something 
of  more  interest  we  vnght  thank  you." 

"  Never  mind  him,  giutlemen,"  veiAied  his 
companion,  "  there's  nothing  wrong  wid 
Dai'by  Hourigan,  bariin'  that  he  occasion- 
ally rubs  himself  where  he's  not  itching,  but 
there's  worse  news  than  that  before  you." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  asked  Alick  ;  "if  you 
know  it,  let  us  hear  it,  and  don't  stand  hum- 
ming and  hawing  as  if  you  were  atraid  to 
speak." 

"  Faith,  an'  it's  no  wondher  I  would,  sir, 
when  it's  to  tell  you  that  you'll  find  your 
father  a  murdhered  corpse  at  home  before 
you." 

"Great  God!  what  do  you  mean,  sir?" 
asked  John. 

"  Why,  gintlemen,  it  seems  that  himself 
an'  Pai-son  Turbot  wor  both  shot  in  the  par 
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9onage  garden  to-day.  The  parson's  takin' 
his  rest  in  his  own  house,  but  your  father's 
body  was  brought  home  upon  the  car.  The 
bullet  entered  your  worthy  father's  breeches' 
pocket,  cut  through  a  sheaf  of  notes  that  he 
had  to  pay  the  parson  his  tides  wid,  and  fi'om 
that  it  Avent  on " 

Human  patience  could  not  endure  the  ill- 
suppressed  and  heartless  satisfaction  with 
whicli  the  fellow  was  about  to  enter  into  the 
details,  and,  accoi-dingly,  ere  he  had  time  to 
proceed  further,  John  Purcel,  turning  a  hunt- 
ing-whip, loaded  for  self-defense,  left  him 
sprawling  on  the  earth. 

"Now,  you  ill-conditioned  scoundrel,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  whether  he  is  murdered  or  not, 
take  that  for  j'our  information.  Alick,  lay 
on  Hacket  there,  you  are  the  nearest  to 
him,"  he  added,  addressing  his  brother. 

Hacket  at  once  took  to  his  heels,  but  the 
othex",  touching  his  horse  with  the  spurs, 
cantered  up  to  him,  and  brought  the  double 
hong  of  his  whip  into  severe  contact  "uith 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  When  this  was 
over,  the  two  fiery  young  men  exclaimed  : — 

"  There,  now,  are  our  thanks,  not  merely 
for  your  information,  but  for  the  good  will 
with  which  it  was  given,  and  that  to  the  very 
sons  of  the  man  whom,  by  youi'  own  account, 
you  have  murdered  among  you.  If  his 
blood,  however,  has  been  shed,  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  it  for  which  we  will  not  exact  a 
tenfold  retribution." 

They  then  dashed  home,  at  the  highest 
speed  of  which  their  horses  were  capable, 
and  thi-o^ing  themselves  out  of  the  saddle, 
rushed  to  the  hall-door,  where  they  knocked 
eagerly. 

"Is  my  father  at  home,  Letty?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he's  in  the  parlor." 

"In  the  parlor,"  exclaimed  Alick,  looking 
keenly  into  her  face  ;  "  what  is  he  doing  in 
the  parlor,  eh  ?  " 

"  Why,  he's  readin'  a  letther,  sir." 

"  Reading  a  letter,  is  he  ?  " 

"Yes,  SU-." 

"  Thank  God !  "  exclaimed  beth  the  young 
men,  breathing  freely  ;  "that  wdll  do,  Letty 
— here,  Letty,  is  lialf-a-croviTi  for  you  to  buy 
a  ribbon." 

"And  another  from  me,  Letty,  to  buy 
anything  you  fancy." 

The  girl  looked  at  them  with  surprise, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  such  evident  excitement. 
At  length  she  exclaimed  :  "  By  dad,  I  have  it ; 
you  won  the  hunt,  gintlemen." 

"  Better  than  that,  Letty,"  they  replied, 
nodding,  and  immediately  entering  the  par- 
lor. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  the  father,  "a  good 
day's  sport?" 


"  Capital,  father !  are  you  long  home !  " 

"  Since  about  two  o'clock." 

"  How  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  Why,  boys,  ye  must  know  that  either 
Dr.  Turbot  or  I  was  fired  at  to-day.  A  bul- 
let— a  pistol  bullet — whistled  right  between 
us  in  the  parsonage  garden,  and  the  poor 
fi'ightened  doctor  refused  to  come  by  the 
usual  way,  and,  in  consequence,  I  was  ob- 
liged to  take  the  lower  road." 

He  then  entered  into  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  attempted  assassination,  and 
heard  from  them,  in  reply,  a  history  of  their 
intelligence  and  adventiu-e  at  Murderer's 
Corner  with  Hacket  and  Bryan,  for  so  the 
fellows  were  named. 

"Well,"  said  the  proctor,  "thank  God, 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  report,  after 
all ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  plot  appears 
to  be  thickening — here's  more  comfort,"  he 
added,  handing  him  the  notice  which  Mogue 
told  him  he  had  found  upon  the  steps  of 
the  hall-dcor,  Vfliere,  certainly,  he  had  iiim- 
self  left  it.  John  took  the  document  and 
read  as  foUows  : — 

"To  Pkoctor  Purcel  and  ms  Horse- 
whippin'  Sons. 

"  This  is  to  give  you  notice,  that  nothing 
can  save  yez.  Look  back  upon  your  work 
an'  see  what  yez  desarve  from  the  counthiy. 
You  began  with  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  and 
you  took  fann  afther  farm  over  the  heads  of 
the  poor  an'  them  that  wor  strugglin',  until 
you  now  have  six  hundre'  acres  in  your 
clutches.  You  made  use  of  the  strong  pui'se 
against  the  wake  man  ;  an'  if  any  one  ventured 
to  complain,  he  was  sure  to  come  in  for  a 
dose  of  the  horsewhip  from  your  tyrannical 
sons,  or  a  dose  of  law  from  yourself.  Now 
all  that  I've  mentioned  might  be  overlooked 
an'  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and 
daughters,  but  it  is  for  your  conduct  as  a 
Tithe  Proctor  that  you  and  your  sons  viuat  die. 
Don't  think  to  escape  me,  for  it  can't  be 
done.  There  is  not  a  day  in  the  week,  nor 
an  hour  in  the  day,  but  I  have  you  at  my 
command.  Be  prepared,  then,  for  your  f -te 
is  sealed  ;  and  no  earthly  power  can  save 
you.  There  is  the  sign  [three  coffins]  and 
the  blood  that  marks  my  name  is  fi-om  my 
own  veins.  You  and  your  sons  mast  die. 
"Captain  Terror, 
"The  jVIillstone-breaker." 

"  Tut,"  said  Alick,  "  we  have  received  far 
worse  than  this  ;  it  has  been  AVi-itten  by  some 
hedge  schoolmaster ;  as  for  my  part,  I  des- 
pise it." 

"Well,  boys,  at  all  events,"  proceeded  the 
proctor,  "  be  a  little  more  spai'ing  with  the 
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horse-whip.  The  scoundrels  deserve  it  to  be 
sure  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  defended." 

"  Why,  it's  impossible  to  keep  it  from 
them,  father,"  replied  John  ;  "  their  insolence 
is  actutdly  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
bear.  But  had  we  not  better  make  some  in- 
quiries int6  this  precious  production  ?  " 

"Where  is  the  use  of  that?"  said  his 
father,  to  whom  such  commimicatious  had 
lost  all  theii'  novelty  and  much  of  theu*  in- 
terest ;  "  hoAvever,  you  may  do  so  ;  perhaps 
some  accidental  clue  may  be  found  that  would 
lead  us  to  discover  the  villain  who  wrote  it." 

Mogue  was  accordingly  called  in. 

"  How  did  this  letter  come  into  your  hands, 
Mog"ue  ?  "  asked  the  proctor. 

"  It  didn't  come  into  them,  sir,"  repHed 
Mogue,  with  a  smile  which  he  intended  to 
pass,  for  one  of  simpUcity  ;  "it  was  lyin'  I 
got  it,  upon  the  hall-door  steps." 

"Did you  see  any  strange  person  about 
the  place,  or  near  the  hall-door  to-day  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"None,  sir,  sorra  a  creature — well  now, 
wait — that  I  may  never  sup  sorrow,  but  I 
did — there  was  a  poor  woman,  sir,  wid  a 
whack  of  a  son  along  wid  her." 

"  Did  you  see  her  near  the  steps?  " 

"  That  I  may  be  happy,  sfr,  if  I  could  take 
it  upon  me  to  say — not  wishin'  to  tell  a  lie — 
but  she  might  a'  been  there,  the  crathur." 

"  What  kind  of  a  looking  woman  was 
she?"  asked  John. 

"A  poor  woman,  sfr,  as  I  said." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that ;  of  course,  I  know 
she  was  ;  but  what  dress  had  she  on,  and 
what  kind  of  features  or  complexion  had  she  ? 
Was  she  big  or  Uttle  ?  " 

"I'm  just  thinkin',"  replied  Mogue,  seem- 
ingly attempting  to  recollect  something, 
"was  it  to-day  or  yesterday  I  seen  her." 

"  Well,  but  answer  directly,"  said  Alick, 
"  what  was  she  hke  ?  " 

"  The  son  of  her  was  a  bullet-headed 
ownsha,"  repHed  Mogue,  "  and  herself — well 
now,  that  I  may  never  die  in  sin,  if  I  could 
say  rightly.  I  was  fetchin'  some  oats  to 
Gimlet  Eye,  an'  didn't  take  any  particular 
notice.  The  ownsha  had  black  sooty  hair, 
cut  short,  an'  walked  as  if  his  feet  were  sore 
—  and  indeed  it  stiikes  me  that  he  had  kibes 
— for  these  poor  people  isn't  overly  clane,  an' 
don't  wash  their  feet  goin'  to  bed  at  night, 
barrin'  at  Christmas  or  Easther,  the  crathurs. 
But,  sure  the  Lord  look  do\vn  on  them,  they 
have  enough  to  do  to  live  at  all !  " 

"  You  couldn't  say  what  direction  she  came 
from  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  no." 

"  Nor  the  direction  she  went  by  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  sir,  I  could  noi" 


"  But  are  you  certain  it  was  to-day,  and 

not  yesterday,  you  saw  her  ?  " 

"Then that's  what's  puzzlin' me — eh!  let 
me  see — ay — it  was  to-day— an'  I'll  tell  you 
how  I  know  it.  Bekaise  it  was  to-day  I 
brought  the  oats  to  Gimlet  Eye — }'ou  know 
he  was  harrowing  the  black  park  yestherday, 
and  was  in  care  of  PaudeenSthuccaun.  But 
sure,  sir,  maybe  somebody  else  about  the 
place  seen  them." 

An  investigation  was  consequently  held 
upon  this  reasonable'  suggestion,  but,  we 
need  scarcely  assure  our  readers,  without 
effect ;  the  aforesaid  "  poor  woman  "  having 
had  existence  only  in  the  fertile  imagination 
of  stainless  and  uncorrupted  saint  Mogue. 

The  latter  had  scarcely  retired,  when  a 
gentle  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  Alick,  on 
ojDening  it  himself,  found  their  fr'iend  and 
neighbor.  Darby  Hourigan,  standing  outside. 

"  Well,  Hourigan,  what  do  you  want  now  ? 
have  you  repented,  and  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  paying  yoiir  tithes  ?  " 

Darby  gave  no  direct  answer,  nor  indeed 
any  answer  at  aU  to  these  questions,  but 
simply  said,  "There's  a  bit  o*  paper,  sir,  for 
Misther  John." 

"  What  is  this  ?  Oh,  oh,  a  summons  ! — 
very  well,  JVIi\  Houiigan,  my  brother  wiU 
attend  to  it." 

"This  is  where  John  Purcel  lives,  sfr?" 
proceeded  the  man,  according  to  some  form 
which  he  supposed  necessary  to  give  effect 
and  reality  to  the  service  ;  "  you  acknowledge 
that,  sir,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Live  here  ! — why,  you  scoundrel,  don't 
you  know  he  does  ?  Where  else  did  he  ever 
live  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  you  are  only  answerin'  one 
question  by  another,"  replied  Hourigan  ; 
"  and  I'll  saiTe  you  wid  another  to-morrow 
if  you  don't  speak  the  truth." 

"John,"  shouted  his  brother,  "you're 
wanted.  Here  is  your  old  fr'iend  Hotirigan, 
anxious  to  get  another — ha  !  ha !  ha ! — he  is 
off  like  a  shot !  "  he  proceeded,  addressing 
his  brother,  as  the  latter  entered  the  hall ; 
"  but  in  the  meantime,"  he  added,  handing 
him  the  summons,  "  this  document  is  in- 
tended for  you." 

"Well,"  obsei-ved  John,  laughing,  "unless 
ovu"  fiiend  O'Driscol  is  somewhat  changed, 
I  need  not  much  fear  Mr.  Hourigan." 

"He  is  changed,"  observed  the  proctor* 
"  the  fellow  is  beginning  to  mn  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  If  you  wish 
to  secui'e  his  favor,  however,  you  ought  to 
try  and  put  him  on  the  trail  of  a  Conspii'acy, 
or  anything  that  will  give  him  a  tolerable 
justification  for  writing  to  his  Friend  the 
Castle,  as  he  calls  it !  He  is  a  regular  con- 
spiracy hunter,  and  were  it  not  that  he  is 
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now  awfully  afraid  of  these  Whiteboys,  and 
naturally  cowardly  and  easily  frightened,  I 
think  he  would  be  the  plague  of  government 
as  well  as  of  the  country." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  a  family  so  resolute  and  full  of  natural 
courage,  and  consequently  so  incapable  of 
intimidation,  as  that  of  oiu-  friend  the  proc- 
tor. And  what  Avas  equally  striking,  the 
female  portion  of  them  were  as  fi'ee  from  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  their  sex,  in  this 
respect,  as  the  males. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  Shoneen  Magistrate  Distributing  Justice. 

On  the  morning  but  one  afterwards,  John 
Purcel  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  fi'iend 
and  neighbor,  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  as  he  was 
usually  termed  for  brevity.  O'Driscol  was 
rather  a  small  man — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
short  but  thick,  and  of  fuU  habit.  He  was 
naturally  well  made,  and  had  been  considered 
well-looking,  until  his  complexion  became  a 
good  deal  inflamed  from  the  effects  of  social 
indulgence,  to  which  he  was  rather  strongly 
addicted.  His  natural  manner  would  have 
been  plausible  if  he  had  allowed  it  to  remain 
natural ;  but  so  far  fi*om  this,  he  affected  an 
air  of  pomp  and  dignity,  that  savored  very 
strongly  of  the  mock  heroic.  On  the  other 
side,  his  clothes  fitted  him  very  well,  and  as 
he  had  a  good  leg  and  a  neat  small  foot,  he 
availed  himself  of  every  possible  opportunity 
to  show  them.  He  was,  like  most  men  of 
weak  minds,  exceedingly  fond  of  ornaments, 
on  which  account  he  had  his  fingers  loaded 
vs-ith  costly  rings,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
folds  of  a  large  gold  chain  hung  about  his 
breast.  His  morning  gowTi  was  quite  a 
tasteful,  and  even  an  expensive  article,  and 
his  shppers,  heavily  embroidered,  harmonized 
admnably  with  the  whole  fashionable  desha- 
bille in  which  he  often  distributed  justice. 
He  carried  a  gold  snuff-box  of  very  massive 
size,  which,  when  dining  out,  he  always  pro- 
duced after  dinner  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company,  although  he  never  took  snuff  him- 
self This,  in  addition  to  a  tolerably  stiff 
and  unreclaimable  brogue,  and  a  style  of 
pronunciation  wofully  out  of  keeping  with 
his  elegant  undress,  constituted  him  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  what  is  usually  known  as 
a  shoneen  magistrate. 

John,  on  arriving,  found  him  reading  a 
paper  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  and  saw  Houri- 
gan  waiting  outside,  who,  by  the  way,  gave 
him  such  a  look  as  a  cat  might  be  supposed 
lo   bestow  upon  a   mastiff  fi-om  whom  she 


dreaded  an  attack — a  look  which,  in  Houri- 
gan's  case,  combined  as  much  ferocious  ven- 
geance and  sullen  hang-dog  cowardice  as 
could  well  be  brought  together  on  the  same 
features. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  the  pompous  distributor 
of  justice,  addressing  young  Purcel,  "how  do 
you  do  ?  Take  a  seat — by  the  Avay,  is  it  true 
that  your  father  and  my  excellent  fx-iend,  Dr. 
Turbot,  were  shot  at  yesterday  ?  " 

"  True  enough,"  replied  John  ;  "  the  bullet 
whistled  right  between  them,  and  so  close 
that  each  felt  the  wind  of  it." 

"The  country  is  getting  into  a  fiightful 
state,  friend  Purcel,  eh  ?  Upon  my  honor 
now,  yes  !  it  is  so— it  is  so." 

"  Why  there  is  no  question  of  it,"  replied 
John  ;  "  it  is  ah-eady  in  a  frightful  state." 

"It  is,  Mr.  Pui-cel,  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
crame  of  the  matter  wiU  be  blood — blood — 
my  dear  John — that  is  what  it  will  come  to." 

"  Certamly  you  speak,  Mr.  O'Driscol,  like 
a  man  that  knows  the  country,  and  can  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  pubhc  officiaUy — I  mean,  of 
course,  as  a  magistrate — for  it  is  now,  and  in 
times  of  such  turbulence,  that  men — I  mean 
magistrates  —  of  your  stamp  —  will  prove 
themselves  seiwiceable  to  the  govei'ument 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  country  itself ;  in- 
telligent and  determined  men  —  I  mean 
magistrates — who  know  not  what  fear  is,  and 
who  will  do  their  duty  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives." 

"  True,  John,  it  is  such  men,  or  rather 
magistrates,  who  can  render  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  government.  The  duties 
of  a  loyal  and  attached  magistrate  are  not  a 
mere  raycrayation  during  these  times.  And 
3'et,  John,"  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  into 
a  confidential  whisjoer,  "  I  protest  to  my 
honor  that  the  life  of  a  man — I  mane,  as  you 
say,  a  magistrate — who  resolves  firmly  to 
perform  his  duty,  is  not  extramely  safe  ;  why 
then  should  a  man — I  mane  a  magistrate — 
unnecessai-ily  expose  himself  to  the  fate  of 
Going*  when  he  might  much  more  safely 
remain  snug  and  quiet,-\Aithout  putting  either 
himself  or  his  neighbors  to  inconvanience  by 
an  over-strict  discharge  of  his  duty  ?  " 

"If  everything  be  true  that  I  have  heard," 
said  John,"  "  the  government  would  scarcely 
expect  to  hear  such  sentiments  from  the  in- 
telligent and  determined  Mr.  O'Driscol." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — well  done,  John, — I  drew 
you  out.  Upon  my  honor,  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  are  loyal,  at  all  events,  and  that  is  a 
rare  virtue  among  most  persons  of  your 
creed  ;— excuse  me,  but,  except  in  name,  I 
can  scarcely  consider  you  as  belonging  to  it." 

*  The  name  of  a  magistrate  and  clergyman,  I 
think,  who  was  assassinated. 
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"  Why,  sir,"  replied  John,  "  I  trust  I  am  a 
firm,  but  not  a  bigoted  Catliolic." 

"  Roman  Catholic,  John,  always  say,  if  you 
plaise  ;  %ce  claim  to  be  the  true  Cathohcs  you 
know  ;  and  for  that  raison  it  is  better  always 
to  avoid  confusion." 

"As  to  that,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  it, 
I  trust,'"  replied  Purcel ;  "but  with  respect 
to  another  point,  there  is  only  one  opinion, 
Mr.  O'Driscol,  and  that  is,  that  you  are  a 
most  resolute  and  determined  man." 

"Magistrate  you  mane,  I  think,  John  ;  so 
magistrate,  if  you  jjlaise— ha  !  ha!  ha!  By 
the  way  Avill  you  touch  the  bell?  Thank 
you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  j^rodeeded  Purcel, 
having  touched  the  bell,  "I  should  have  said 
magistrate  :  because  it  very  often  happens 
that  whilst  the  man  is  a  coward,  the  magis- 
trate is  as  brave  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton." 

"Upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  there 
may  be  some  tnith  in  that,"  said  O'Driscol, 
nodding,  but  at  the  same  time  not  exactly 
appropriating  the  category  to  himself;  "but 
how  do  you  make  that  appear,  John  ?  " 

"  Wh}',"  replied  Purcel,  who,  between  our- 
selves, was  a  bit  of  a  wag  in  his  way,  "  it 
proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  his  office.  Take 
a  magistrate,  for  instance,  as  a  man — a  mere 
man  ;  place  him  in  the  ordinary  situations  of 
society  ;  let  him  ride  home  at  night,  for  in- 
stance^  through  a  disturbed  district  like 
this,  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he  wdll  avoid  doing, 
or  let  him  be  seen  in  an  isolated  position 
even  in  daylight  without  protection,  and  you 
will  find  him  a  coward  of  the  first  shaking. 
On  the  contrai'y,  place  hun,  as  a  magistrate, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  police  or  military, 
and  where  will  you  witness  such  courage  ? 
That,  then,  is  the  individual,  I  say,  who 
being  naturally  a  coward  as  a  man,  goes 
through  his  duty  with  courage  as  a  magis- 
trate ;  I  say  this  is  the  individual  whom  the 
government  should  reward  with  especial  fa- 
vor." 

"By  the  way,  will  you  touch  that  bell 
again? — oh,  here  he  comes.  Sam,"  he  said, 
addressing  a  servant,  "  get  me  up  a  bottle  of 
soda-wather.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  soda, 
John?  I  dipped  a  little  too  deep  last 
night." 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  replied  Purcel,  "  I 
was  moderate  last  night ;  and  at  all  events 
soda  is  rather  cold  for  such  a  day  as  this 
is." 

"  Well,  then  can't  you  stiffen  it  with  a  little 
brandy  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  won't  touch  anything 
at  present.  I  almost  wish,  as  I  was  saying," 
he  pi'oceeded,  "  that  there  was  the  slightest 
touch  of  cowardice  in  you,  naturally  ;  because 


if  it  could  be  proved  in  connection  with  your 
official  intrepidity,  you  would  desei've  every- 
thing that  a  government  could  bestow  upon  j 
you." 

"  Faith  and  honor,  that  is  certainly  putting 
the  argument  in  an  extremely  new  point  of 
view,  and  I  agree  with  you,  John  ;  that  is — 
that — let  me  see — the  more  cowardly  the 
man  the  braver  the  magistrate.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  aither." 

"No,  no!"  replied  John,  "I  don't  mean 
that." 

"Well,  w^hat  do  you  mane?  for  I  thought 
I  undherstood  you  a  while  ago,  although  I 
find  that  I  don't  now." 

"I  mean,"  proceeded  the  other,  "that 
when  a  man  who  is  naturally  cowardly — I 
don't  mean,  of  course,  a  poltroon,  but  timid 
— 2>roves  himself  to  be  firm,  resolute,  and 
intrepid  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
magistrate,    such   a  man   deserves    a    civic 

C1-0\AT1." 

"A  what?" 

"A  civic  crown.  Of  course  you  know  what 
that  is." 

"Of  coorse  I  do,  John;  and  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience  there  is  great  ti-uth  in 
what  you  say.  I  could  name  you  a  magis- 
trate who,  I  believe,  as  a  magistrate,  could 
not  very  aisily  be  bate,  and  yet  who,  without 
being  a  downright  coward,  is  for  all  that 
no  hairo  to  his  valley  de  sham,  as  they  say." 

"  My  father  was  talking  about  j'ou  last 
night,  sir,  and  I  think  before  long  he  will  be 
able  to  i)ut  you  on  the  scent  of  as  pretty  a 
conspiracy  as  was  ever  detected.  He  had 
some  notion  of  opening  a  communication 
with  government  himself  upon  the  subject ; 
but  I  suggested — that  is,  I  took  the  liberty, 
sir,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  but  if  I  eiTed  I 
assure  you  Mr.  O'Driscol,  my  intentions  were 
good — I  say  I  took  the  liberty',  sir,  of  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  be  better  to  place  the 
matter  in  your  hands,  as  a  person  possessing 
more  influence  with  your  friend,  the  Castle, 
and  more  conversant  with  the  management 
of  a  matter  that  is  too  important  to  be  in  any 
but  official  hands.  I  have  time  at  the  pres- 
ent only  to  allude  to  it,  for  I  see  Mr.  Darby 
Hourigan  there  waiting  to  prosecute,  or  as 
he  says  to  take  the  law  of,  your  humble  ser- 
vant.' 

"Hang  the  scoundrel,  what  a  hurry  he  is 
in  !     How  did  j'ou  quarrel  with  him  ?  " 

"Faith,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  inso- 
lent and  offensive  beyond  all  patience." 

"Yes,  my  dear  John,"  ob.served  O'Driscol, 
with  a  good  deal  of  solemn  jDomp,  especially 
as  the  magistrate  was  beginning  to  super- 
sede the  man,  "  all  that  is  very  provoking, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  know  the  horse- 
whip is  an  illaygal  instrument." 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Puree], 
with  a  smile,  "I  believe  not." 

"I  mane,  John,"  said  the  other,  "an  im- 
proper use  of  it  is.  You  should  be  more 
cautious,  John,  in  using  it,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  any  animal  bamug  a  horse.  I  have 
heard,  by  the  way,  many  comj^laints  against 
you  on  that  head." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
from  a  princijile  of  humanity  I  horsewhip  the 
scoundrels." 

"How  is  that  now,  John?  for  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  persave  any  great  humanity  in  it." 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Purcel,  who,  as  the 
reader  must  be  aware,  was  hvunbugging  the 
worthy  magistrate  all  the  time,  "I  appeal  to 
yourself  whether  it  is  not  better  for  any  one 
of  these  rascals  to  get  a  hoi*sewhip])ing  from 
me  than  a  citation  to  the  Bishop's  Court  fi"om 
my  father." 

"  Ay,  but  do  they  never  happen  to  get 
both,  John  ?  "  returned  the  magistrate.  "  But 
what  has  a  horsewhipping  and  a  citaytion  to 
the  Bishop's  Court  to  do  with  aich  other  ?  " 

"  Simply  this,"'  replied  the  other,  "  that 
when  my  father  hears  I  horsewhijD  any  of  them, 
he  takes  no  fiu'ther  proceedings  against  them  ; 
and  whenever  I  wish,  consequently,  to  keep 
a  fellow  out  of  that  troublesome  situation,  I 
horsewhip  him  from  pure  kindness." 

"  So  that  you  look  upon  that  as  a  good 
turn  to  them  ?  " 

"  Precisely,  sir.  As  I  said,  I  horsewhip 
them  from  motives  of  humanity." 

"  Faith  and  don't  be  surprised,  John,  if 
they  should  happen  to  put  a  bullet  through 
you  fi'om  motives  of  humanity  some  of  these 
days.  However,  do  you  think  it  is  of  im- 
portance ?  " 

"  Is  what,  sir  ?  " 

"The  conspiracy.  I  beg  your  pardon — 
come  into  the  office  till  I  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you  at  all  events." 

He  accordingly  preceded  Piu-cel  to  his 
office,  accompanied  by  Sam  Finigan,  a  kind 
of  thorough  male  domestic  who  acted  as  his 
clerk.  Here  he  took  his  seat  with  a  good 
deal  of  ceremony,  hemmed  several  times,  and 
desired  Hourigan  to  be  admitted.  Just  at 
that  moment,  and  while  Hourigan  was  com- 
ing in,  a  young  lad,  or  tiger,  a  son  of 
Finigan's,  by  the  way,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  letters  to  and  from  the 
neighboiing  post-office,  now  entered  and  pre- 
sented him  with  one,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

•'  To  O'Driskal,  the  Shoneen  Magistrtdge. 

"  Sur  this  is  to  let  you  no  that  if  you 
go  an  givin  wan  la  for  the  poor  and  anudher 


for  the  rich  you  will  soon  get  a  bullet  through 
you  as  Tandi-em  af  Tavnibeg  got.  If  you 
wish  to  bay  safe  thin  bay  the  poor  man's  friend 
— oderways  it'll  be  worse  for  you. 

"  Kaptn  Justice." 

O'Driscol  ha\ing  i-ead  this  communication, 
became  desperately  disturbed  for  about  a 
couple  of  minutes,  after  which,  as  if  st)-uck 
by  some  sudden  thought,  he  appeai-ed  to  re- 
cover liimself  considerably,  but  by  no  means 
fully,  as  was  evident  from  the  agitation  of  his 
voice  and  the  involuntary  tremor  of  his 
hands. 

"I hope,  sir,"  said  Purcel,  who  could  not 
help  observing  the  commotion  into  wliich  the 
notice  had  put  him,  "  that  you  have  received 
no  ill  tidings.  You  seem  agitated  and 
alarmed,  or  rathe.i  distressed,  if  one  can 
judge  ;  I  hope  there's  nothing  wTong." 

"Why,  no,"  replied  the  magistaate,  "not 
exactly  wi*ong ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  in- 
famous country  to  live  in.  I  am  an  impartial 
man,  Mr.  Purcel — I  mane,  sir,  an  impartial 
magistrate  ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  that  every 
man  is  marked  whose  life  is  valuable  to  the 
government  of  his  country.  I  know  no  man, 
Mr.  Pui'cel — mark  me  you,  too,  Hourigan  — 
I  know  no  man,  sii*,  in  my  capacity  of  a 
magistrate — hem — hem ! — only  according  to 
the  merits^I  am  as  much  the  poor  man's 
friend  as  I  am  the  rich  man's,  and  of  the  two 
more  :  if  I  lane  at  all,  which  I  don't,  it  is  to 
the  poor  man  ;  but  as  an  impartial  man — 
magistrate  I  mane — I  know  naither  rich  or 
poor.  On  the  bench,  I  say,  I  know  naither 
poverty  nor  riches,  bari'iug,  as  I  said,  upon 
the  merits." 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  your  worship — an' 
before  you  begin — as  I  was  comin'  down  here 
a  while  agone,"  said  Hourigan,  "  I  seen  a 
strange  and  suspicious-lookin'  man  inside  the 
hedge  at  the  skinibbeiy  below  ;  he  was  an 
ill-faced  ^illain,  plaise  your  reverence,  an'  I 
thought  I  seen  his  pockets  stickiu'  out  as  if 
he  had  pistols  in  them.  I  thought  it  better 
to  tell  your  worship." 

The  worthy  magisti-ate  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  first  fit  of  agitation  when 
this  intelligence  threw  him  into  an  immediate 
relapse.  Indeed  so  ludicrous  was  his  distress 
that  he  actually  wiped  the  jjerspiration  from 
his  forehead. 

"Sam," 'said  he,  after  a  fit  of  tremulous 
coughing,  into  which  he  forced  himself,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  quaver  which  terror  had 
given  to  his  voice,  "Sa— am— hugh!  ugh! 
— go-o — an-n-d — ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! — get  a 
ca-a-se  of  doub-uble  pis-pistols — ugh !  ugh  ! 
— da — amn  this  cough — ough — and  place — 
them-em  on  the  table  here — we — we — Avillat 
least  pep-pepper  the  villain — if — if — he — he 
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should  dare  to  show  his  face — ace.  I  trust 
I — I — know  my  duties  as — a  mag-istrate — 
my  cour — urage  and  in-trep — id — ity  as  such 
— ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! — are  no  saycret  now,  I 
think." 

"  I  don't  beHeve,"  observed  Purcel,  "  that 
there  is  one  syllable  of  truth  in  what  he  says. 
I  can  read  the  falsehood  in  his  eye.  How- 
ever," he  added,  "  if  you  will  postpone  this 
matter  of  Hourigan's  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
shall  soon  see  whether  there  is  any  one  there 
or  not." 

"Here,  then,"  said  the  magistrate,  "take 
these  pistols ''  (pointing  to  those  which 
Finigan  had  just  laid  on  the  table).  Pui'cel 
dechned  them  with  a  nod,  taking  a  good 
case  at  the  same  time  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
"  No,  sir,  thnnk  j'ou,  I  never  travel  ■\^•ithout 
my  two  friends  here,  with  either  of  which  I 
can  break  a  bottle  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
yards.  You  \d\\  be  good  enough  to  tell  that 
to  your  friends,  Mr.  Houi-igan,  and  also  to 
reflect  upon  it  yourself." 

Having  examined  his  friends,  as  he  called 
them,  he  started  out  and  proceeded  directly 
toAvards  the  shrubbery,  where,  however,  there 
was  no  trace  whatever  of  any  one.  On  his 
way  home  he  met  Fei'gus  O'Driscol,  who  had 
been  out  that  morning  cock-shooting  thi-ough 
the  grounds,  and  to  whom  he  mentioned  the 
story  told  by  Hourigan.  "Why,  the  lying 
scoundrel,"  exclaimed  Fergus,  "I  saw  him 
myself  speaking  to  a  new  laboring  lad  whom 
IVIr.  Arthur,  the  steward,  sent  in  there  this 
morning  to  gather  and  remove  the  rotten 
underwood.  He  has  only  vamped  up  this 
story  to  frighten  my  heroic  father,  and  be- 
tween you  and  me  it  is  not  difficult  to  do." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Fergus,  but 
between  you  and  me  again,  who  is  this  new 
comer  you  mention  ?  for  you  may  rest  as- 
sui'ed  that  if  he  be  very  intimate  with  Darby 
Hourigan,  you  had  as  good  keep  an  eye  upon 
him.     Darby  is  one  of  the  good  ones." 

"  I  don't  even  know  his  name  yet,"  repHed 
Fergus,  "but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances, he  is  somewhat  of  Darby's  kidney,  for 
a  Avorse-looking  young  vagabond  I  have  sel- 
dom laid  my  eyes  upon.  At  all  events  I 
know  Hourigan's  story  to  be  a  he,  for "  as  he 
came  up  the  avenue  I  was  in  the  skrubbery, 
looking  for  a  cock  I  shot,  Avhich  di-opj)ed 
among  the  hollies,  and  there  was  certainly 
nobody  there  but  this  strange  fellow  and 
Hourigan,  both  of  whom  chatted  to  each 
other  for  some  minutes  across  the  hedge  ; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  now  remember  that  they 
kept  watching  about  them  suspiciously,  as  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  speaking  to- 
gether. The  fact,  now  that  you  have  men- 
tioned the  case,  is  evident ;  I  could  not  be 
deceived  in  this  matter." 


"Well  then,"  said  Purcel,  " I  will  tell  you 
how  we  shall  bring  that  circumstance  to  a 
test :  get  the  strange  fellow  to  walk  my 
horse  up  and  down  the  avenue,  so  as  that  he 
must  necessarily  come  in  Hourigan's  way, 
and  if  they  refuse  to  speak  in  my  presence — 
you  may  accompany  me  down  the  avenue  if 
you  wish — we  may  talce  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  an  understanding  between  them  ; 
and  on  this  account  Ave  will  say  nothing  on 
our  return,  but  that  Ave  failed  to  see  or  trace 
any  one,  which  Avill  be  the  tnith,  you  know." 

Whilst  this  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  tAvo  young  men,  oui'  Avorthy  mag- 
istrate, noAv  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  courage,  AvithdreAv  for  a  mo- 
ment, accompanied  by  his  servant  and  clerk, 
Sam  Finigan.  "  Sam,"  said  he,  in  undis- 
guised trepidation,  "  my  life's  not  worth  a 
week's  purchase." 

"  That  was  a  threatening  letter  you  re- 
ceived, sir?"  said  Sam,  inquiringly. 

"The  same,  Sam.  Upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  they  have  threatened  me  Avith  the 
fate  of  Tandrem  of  Tavnibeg,  who  got  five 
bullets  into  him,  not  fifty  yards  from  his  own 
door.  Get  me  the  brandy  then  quick,  and 
another  bottle  of  soda-wather.  Good  Lord  ! 
Sam,  see  VA'hat  it  is  to  be  an  active  and  de- 
termined magistrate." 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  after  he  had  placed 
the  brandy  and  soda-water  before  him,  "it's 
one  comfort,  plaise  your  honor,  that  if  they 
shoot  yoiu"  worshij),  government  will  take  a 
glorious  revenge  upon  them.  The  thi'ee 
kingdoms  will  hear  of  it." 

"Ay,  but,  Sam — good  Lord! — here's  God 
grant  us  a  long  life  in  the  manetime  !  but 
upon  my  honor  and  conscience  it's  not  re- 
venge upon  my  own  murdherers  I  want,  but 
to  be  made  a  Stipendiaiy.  Revenge  !  Good 
Lord  !  Avhat  is  revenge  to  a  murdhered  man, 
Sam,  maybe  Avith  five  bullets  in  him  !  Now, 
Sam,  this  is  not  want  of  coux-age  in  me — 
but — but — mere  distress  of  mind  on  looking 
at  the  state  of  the  countiy.  A  suspicious- 
looking  villain  to  be  lurking  in  my  OAvn 
slirubbery,  Avith  the  veiy  pistols  sticking  out 
of  his  pocket !  Good  Lord  !  I  beheve  I'll 
take  another  half-glass,  Sam  ;  I  think  I  feel 
somcAvhat  more  intrepid — more  relieved. 
Yes,  pour  me  out  another  half-glass,  or  a 
whole  one,  as  your  hand  is  in,  Sam,  and  take 
another  for  yourself." 

"Thank  your  worship,"  said  Sam,  who 
never  called  him  anything  else  Avhen  exer- 
cising, or  about  to  exercise  his  functions  as  a 
magistrate,  "here's  the  same,  your  Avorship 
— God  grant  us  both — youi*  worship  at  any 
rate — a  long  life  !  " 

"And  a  happy  death,  Sam  ;  there  is  no 
harm  to  add  Ihat  to  it." 
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"  And  a  happy  death,  your  worship  ! " 

"  Well,  Sam,  here's  the  same  !  And  now 
I  think  in  a  few  minutes  my  natural  courage 
will  return  ;  for  indeed  I'm  too  kind-hearted, 
Sam,  and  too  aisily  made  feel,  as  you  persave, 
for  the  traisonable  state  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  misguided  people.  However,  I  only 
feel  these  things  as  a  man,  Sam,  as  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  but  not  as  a  fearless  and  reso- 
lute magistrate,  Sara  :  as  a  magistrate  I  don't 
know  Avhat  fear  is." 

"  That's  well  knoMTi,  your  worship  ;  when 
you're  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  polis  or  mili- 
taiy,  eveiy  one  knows  what  you  are  ;  isn't 
dare-devil  Driscol,  your  worship,  the  best 
name  they  have  for  you  ?  " 

"  True   enough,    Sam  ;    d n   them  ;   a 

man,  especially  a  magistrate,  couldn't  be 
courageous  unknown  to  them — they'll  be 
sui'e  to  find  it  out.  I'm  a  good  deal  reHeved, 
Sam,  and — hem — hem — let  us  proceed  to 
investigate  this  important  matter  of  Hourig- 
an's.  These  Purcels  are — hem — ahem — too 
much  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  law,  Sam, 
and  that's  not  right — it's  illaygal — it's  illay- 
gal,  Sam,  to  \'iolate  the  law  ;  I  say  so,  and  I 
think  I  can't  allow  such  breaches  of  the  " — 
here,  however,  the  thought  of  the  conspiracy 
occurred,  and  swayed  him  in  a  moment 
Against  Hovu'igan.  "To  be  sure  Hourigan's 
a  scoundrel,  and  deserves  a  horsewhipping 
every  day  he  rises." 

"  True  enough,  sir  ;  and  sure  if  the  Pur- 
cels break  the  law,  it  is  only  upon  the  people, 
and  arn't  the  people,  your  worship,  as  ready 
to  break  the  law  as  the  Purcels !  Sorra 
warrant,  then,  I'd  grant  against  IVIisther 
John  this  bout." 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  Sam  ?  " 

"  I'd  bind  Hourigan  over  to  keep  the  pace." 

"  I  believe  you're  right,  Sam  ;  he's  a  bad 
bird,  Hourigan  ;  so  I  think  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  tie  his  hands  up  for  him." 

"  And  if  we  coiild  tie  his  tongue  up  too, 
your  worship,  it  ought  to  be  done." 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  notice  he  had 
just  received  stuck  in  histhi-oat,  and  reduced 
him  to  a  new  perplexity. 

*'  But  then,  Sam,"  he  added,  "think  of  the 
revengeful  spirit  that  is  abroad.  Good  Lord  ! 
it  is  awful !  Haven't  I  this  moment  a  threat- 
ening notice  on  my  table  ?  Well,"  he  added, 
"  if  ever  a  man  suffered  in  the  cause  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  public  man  and  an  active  reso- 
lute magistrate,  I  do  ;  indeed,  Sam,  if  I  had 
known  the  cares,  and  troubles,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  ray  official  situation,  I  ara  not  cer- 
tain whether  I  would  not  have  prefeired 
a  private  station  ;  but  you  see  government 
vdll  find  out  men  of  talent  and  public  spirit. 
\i  I  had  less  of  either,  it  isn't  threatening 
letters  I'd  be  resaving  this  day.     Come,  then, 


let  us  go  to  the  discharge  of  otir  duty,  Sam, 
fearlessly  and  impartially,  as  a  man  entrusted 
with  great  public  authority." 

He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  office,  a 
good  deal  recruited  in  courage  by  the  bran- 
dy, but  by  no  means  altogether  relieved  from 
the  apprehensions  consequent  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  and  Hourigan's  narrative. 

Fergus  and  Purcel,  on  their  way  from  the 
shi-ubbery  to  the  house,  fell  upon  a  simpler 
plan  by  which  to  detect  Hourigan's  falsehood, 
and  ascertain  whether  there  existed  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  or  uudex'standing  of  any 
sort  between  him  and  the  new-comer. 

"Well,  John,"  said  O'Driscol,  after  once 
more  placing  himself  with  his  usual  pomp  in 
his  magisterial  chair,  "have  you  been  able  to 
find  any  account  or  trace  of  the  assassin  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  sir,"  repHed  Purcel ; 
"neither  tale  nor  tidings  of  him  coiild  I 
find." 

"  WTien  did  you  see  him,  Hourigan  ? " 
asked  Fergus  ;  "  was  it  on  yovu*  way  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  In  the  avenue  ?  " 

"  In  the  avenue,  sir,  about  fifty  yards  in- 
side the  hedge,  jist  opposite  the  hollies." 

"  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  Troth,  sir,  he  had  too  susj)icious  a  look  ; 
for  how  did  I  know  but  it's  a  bullet  I'd  get 
into  me,  if  I  was  only  seen  obsaiwin'  or 
watchin'  him  ?  " 

"  Then  you  did  not  speak  to  him  ?  "  asked 
Fergus. 

"Faith,  you  may  swear  that,  sir  ;  that  is 
not  the  time  to  pick  up  strange  acquaintan- 
ces." 

The  two  yoiong  friends  were  now  satisfied 
of  Houi'igan's  falsehood,  and  perhaps  of  his 
treachery  ;  and  a  very  slight  but  significant 
glance  to  that  effect  passed  between  them. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  we — 
I  mane  myself,  at  any  rate — are  well  able  to 
protect  ourselves.  I  shall  not  in  future  trav- 
el unarmed,  and  he  that — hem — ahem — he 
that  will  mistake  me  for  a  timid  man  wiU 
find  out  his  error  maybe  when  it's  too  late. 
Come,  Hourigan,  what  charge  is  this  you 
have  against  ]Mi\  Purcel  ?  " 

"Plaise  your  honor,  he  abused,  and  as- 
saulted, and  bate  me  until  I  didn't  know  for 
a  time  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead." 

"  How  was  that,  Houi'igan,  sir  ?  " 

"  Bekaise,  your  honor,  I  had  not  my  tides 
for  him." 

"  Now  that  I  look  at  you,  you  certainly 
have  the  marks  of  violence  about  you.  Well, 
but  did  you  give  no  provocation,  sir  ?  It'3 
not  likely  ]\Ii-.  Piu'cel  would  raise  his  hand  to 
you  if  he  had  not  resaved  strong  provocation 
at  yours." 

"  Son-a  word,  then,  your  honor,  ever  I  said 
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to  him,  barrin'  to  tell  him  that  I  hoped  he'd 
have  compassion  on  me  and  my  httle  family, 
and  not  drive  us  to  ruin  for  ^vhat  I  wasn't 
abljs  to  pay.  He  then  asked  me,  was  that 
the  answer  I  had  for  him,  and  not  his  money, 
and  he  does  no  more  but  ups  wid  his  whip 
and  laves  me  as  you  see  me." 

"  Why,  now,  you  d d  scoundrel !  "  ex- 
claimed John,  "  how  can  you- 


"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Purcel,"sniJ  the  magis- 
trate, interrupting  him  with  what  he  intend- 
ed to  be  dignity,  "  you  forget  what  is  due  to 
the  covu't,  sir.  There  must  be  no  swearing 
nor  abuse  here.  The  court  must  be  respect- 
ed, ]\Ii\  Purcel." 

These  words  brought  a  sneer  of  secret  ix>- 
tunph  upon  Hourigan's  features,  that  was  un- 
questionably very  provoking. 

"  I  beg  to  apologize  to  the  court,"  repliec) 
Purcel,  "if  for  a  moment  I  have  forgotten 
what  is  due  to  it ;  but,  m  fact,  your  worsliip, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  what  he 
says.  His  language  was  insolent  and  pro- 
voking beyond  the  limits  of  human  patience. 
He  told  me  that  both  my  father  and  myself 
were  dishonest — that  we  were  opjiressors  of 
the  j)oor,  and  blood-suckers  ;  called  us  hard- 
hearted and  beggarly  upstarts,  and  that  we 
would  sell  our  Church  and  our  country  for 
filthy  lucre  and  upstart  pride.  Instead,  your 
worship,  of  promising  to  pay  his  tithes,  he 
said  we  might  go  to  hell  for  them,  and  make 
the  devil  our  paymaster,  what  he'll  be  yet. 
And  further,  he  said  he'd  never  pay  a  farth- 
ing of  them,  and  set  law,  law^-ers,  police, 
militaiy,  and  magistrates  all  at  open  defiance. 
Now  I  beg  to  know,  your  worship,  what  loy- 
al and  peaceably-disposed  man,  that  wishes 
to  see  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  those  re- 
spectable magistrates  that  administer  them, 
respected — what  man,  I  say,  fond  of  peace 
and  quietness,  cotdd  bear  such  language  as 
that  V  It  is  not  what  he  said  of  either  myself 
or  my  family  that  I  complain  of,  but  of  the 
abuse  he  heaped  upon  the  law  at  lai'ge,  and 
the  independent  magistrates  of  the  country. 
I  certainly,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  so  far 
resented  the  affront  offered  to  the  most  re- 
spectable magistracy  of  this  fine  countiy  as 
to  give  him  a  few  slight  touches  of  the  whip, 
more  like  one  in  jest,  I  assure  your  worship, 
than  like  an  angry  man." 

"Hourigan,"  said  O'Driscol,  swelling  up  to 
a  state  of  the  most  pompous  indignation, 
"  this  is  infamous  conduct  Avhich  he  relates 
of  you,  sir.  How  dare  you,  sir,  or  any  im- 
pudent fellow  like  j'ou,  take  the  undaicent 
and  unjustifiable  liberty  of  abusing  the  inde- 
pendent and  loyal  magistracy  of  Ireland  ?  It 
is  by  fellows  like  you,  sir,  that  traison  and 
sedition  are  hatched.  Your  conduct  was 
gross  and  monstrous,  and  if  Mr.  Purcel  had 


come  to  me  and  made  affidavit  of  the  lan- 
guage stated,  I  would  have  consithered  it  my 
duty  to  commit  you.  Such  language,  siiTa, 
was  seditious ! " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hourigan,  "and  you  would 
be  right ;  but  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  what  Mr.  Purcel  says,  your  worship  ;  for 
instead  of  that,  plaise  your  reverence,  when  I 
threatened  to  come  to  you  to  get  the  law 
agauist  him — '111  go  to  Squire  Driscol,'  says 
I,  '  and  that's  the  gintleman  that  Avill  give  me 
justice  at  any  rate.'  '  You  and  Squire  Dris- 
col  may  go  be  hanged,'  says  he  ;  'I  don't  re- 
gard him  a  traneen  ;  he  thinks,  since  he  has 
been  made  into  a  justice  of  pace,  that  the 
ground's  not  worthy  to  carry  him,'  says  he. 
Can  you  deny  that,  Mr.  John  ?  " 

Purcel's  limbs  began  to  move,  and  his  very 
flesh  t(7  creejj  with  indignation  at  the  impu- 
dent but  artful  falsehoods  of  Hourigan,  who 
was  hkely  to  succeed  in  touching  the  magis- 
trate's weak  points  with  such  eff'ect  as  to  gain 
him  over  to  hi?  side. 

The  worthy  official  shook  his  head  with  a 
kind  of  very  high-minded  pride,  as  much  as 
to  say,  I  am  far  above  the  level  of  such  ob- 
servations. 

"Mr.  Purcel,"  said  he — "he — hem — hem 
— I  am  soriy  to  hear  th?t  you  could  give 
way  to  such  extramely  indiscreet  and  disre- 
sj)ectful  language  as  this." 

"Swear  him,  sir,"  said  Purcel,  "and  let 
him  be  i:)ut  to  his  oath,  for  I  protest  to  hea- 
ven, IMi\  O'Driscol,  and  as  I  am,  I  trust,  an 
honest  man,  I  never  once  mentioned  your 
name,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  allusion 
made  to  it — none,  su',  whatever." 

"The  truth  is,  I  should  think  it  very 
strange,  Mr.  Purcel,  and  very  odd,  and  very 
unfriendly  and  disenganious  in  you  to  spake 
of  any  magistrate  in  such  a  style  as  that. 
However,  Sam,  take  the  book  and  swear 
Hourigan." 

Sam  accordingly  took  the  book,  and  put- 
ting it  into  Hourigan's  hand,  said,  "You 
shall  make  time  answers  to  such  questions  as 
shall  be  put  to  you,  and  swear  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God,  and  one-and-sixpence  to 
me ! " 

"  Never  mind  the  one-and-sixpence  at 
present,  Sam,"  said  his  master,  "  he  owes  you 
nothing  now.     Proceed." 

Hourigan's  thumb  had  the  genuine  angle 
on  the  back  of  the  book,  but  it  did  not  es- 
cape Sam,  who  said,  "  You  intend  to  kiss 
your  thumb,  Hourigan,  but  it's  no  go  ;  here, 
sir,  stand  there,  so  that  the  book  won't  be  a 
screen  for  you  ;  turn  rovmd — there  now — 
proceed." 

Hourigan,  finding  that  the  evasion  in  thia 
instance  was  impracticable,  gave  it  a  strong, 
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derisive  smack  that  might  be  heard  outside 
the  room.  "I  hope,"  he  added,  "you  are 
satisfied  now,  Mr.  Finigan." 

"  I  see,"  repUed  Sam,  "  that  you've  kissed 
the  book  when  you  were  made  to  do  it ;  but 
I  see  jist  as  clearly  that  the  soiTamuch  truth 
are  we  goin'  to  get  out  of  you." 

The  case  then  proceeded  ;  but  as  it  would 
prove,  probably,  rather  tiresome  to  the  gen- 
erality of  our  readers,  we  shall  not  give  it  at 
length.  It  was  quite  CA-ident,  however,  that 
the  plaintiif  and  defendant  both  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  vacillating  and  timid 
character  of  the  magistrate,  who  in  the  case 
before  us  was  uniformly  swayed  by  the 
words  of  the  last  speaker  ;  and  it  was  equally 
evident  that  each  speaker  so  shaped  his  argu- 
ments as  that  they  might  the  more  effectual- 
ly bear  upon  O'Driscol's  weak  points. 

"Hem — hem — this,  I  persave,  turns  out  to 
be  a  veiy  important  and  difficult  case,  IMi*. 
Purcel — a  very  difficult  case,  Hourigan — a — 
a — a  case  indeed  that  requires  great  deliber- 
ation and  coolness.  Here  is  strong  provoca- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  prompt  punishment 
on  the  other.  Can  you  swear,  ]Mr.  Purcel,  to 
the  accuracy  and  substance  of  the  language 
you  say  Hourigan  uttered  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir,  without  hesitation." 

"Because  if  he  does,  Hourigan,  I  shall 
be  obliged,  according  to  Act  of  'Parliament, 
sir " 

Hourigan  intermpted  him  by  a  groan,  and 
a  rather  significant  shrug. 

"  What  do  you  shi"ug  and  groan  for,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  man  of  law,  who  felt  both  acts 
incompatible  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
court. 

"  Mavrone  !  "  exclaimed  Hourigan,  "  Acts 
of  Parliament !  oh  !  thin  many  a  bitther  piece 
of  ci'uelty  and  injustice  has  been  practised 
upon  us  by  Act  o'  Parliament !  " 

"  Ho,  you  traisonable  villain  !  "  exclaimed 
the  other — "  what  sedition  is  this  ?  " 

"Itissich  Acts  o'  Parhament,"  said  the 
adroit  knave,  "  that  gets  good  men  and  good 
magistrates  shot  like  dogs,  an'  that  has 
bi'ought  the  coiuithry  to  the  fearful  pass  it's 
in.  I  wisht  myself  I  was  out  of  it,  for  the 
people  is  beginnin'  to  single  out  sich  magis- 
trates as  they'll  shoot,  as  if  their  hves  worn't 
worth  a  rat's." 

"  Ah  ! — hem — hem— Hourigan,  you  are  a 
d — d  ras — hem — simple-hearted  fellow,  I 
think  or  you  wouldn't  spake  as  you  do." 

"  But  am  I  to  get  no  justice,  sir,  against 
the  man  that  left  me  as  you  see  me  ?  Is  the 
poor  man,  sir,  to  be  horsewhipped  and  cut 
up  at  the  will  an'  pleasure  of  the  rich,  an' 
not  to  get  either  law  or  justice  ?  " 

O'Driscol's  face  was  now  a  picture  of  most 
ludicrous  embarrassment  and  distress. 


"Certainly,  Hourigan,  I  shall — hem— I 
shall  always  administer  justice  impartially' — 
impartially — no  one  can  question  that.  Your 
case,"  he  added— (for  we  must  say  here  that 
Hourigan's  language  brought  back  to  his 
mind  all  the  hoiTors  of  Tandrem's  death,  as 
well  as  that  threatened  to  himself  in  the 
recent  notice) — "your  case,  Hourigan  is  a 
difficult  and  pecuhar  one,  poor  man  !  " 

"  Hourigan,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Purcel, 
"  take  care  of  what  you  are  about.  Don't  be 
too  certain  that  some  of  your  neighbors  won't 
find  you,  before  you  are  much  older,  in  the 
centre  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy ;  and  per- 
haps the  government  of  the  country  may 
have  an  opjDortunity  before  long  to  thank 
and  reward  those  who  will  have  it  exposed 
and  broken  up.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

Purcel,  while  he  sj)oke,  kej^t  his  eyes  fixed 
very  sig-nificantly  u^Don  the  magistrate,  to 
whose  imagination  a  long  and  interesting 
correspondence  with  his  friend,  the  Castle, 
started  immediately  forth,  appended  to  which 
were  votes  of  thanks,  flattering  testimonies, 
together  with  a  stij)endiary  magistracy,  with 
a  full  retiring  pension,  and  an  appointment 
for  his  son,  in  the  background. 

"  He  has  made  use  of  that  language  to  in- 
timidate your  worship,"  proceeded  Purcel, 
"but  I  think  he  ought  to  know  you  bet- 
ter." 

"Sir,"  said  O'Driscol,  addressing  Houri- 
gan, "  what  did  you  mane  by  talking  about 
shooting  magistrates  ?  Do  you  think,  suTah, 
to  frighten  me — Fitzgerald  O'Driscol — from 
discharging  my  duty  ?  " 

"  Frighten,  you,  sir !  oh !  bedad,  your 
honor,  you  aren't  the  gintleman  for  that." 

"No,  sir,  I  believe  not— I  believe  not, 
Hourigan  ;  no,  my  poor  man,  I  am  not  in- 
deed. Hourigan,  3-ou  are  not  an  vmci\il 
person,  but  why  refuse  to  pay  your  tithes  ? 
You  are  well  able  to  do  it." 

"  Why,  bekaise  I  dai'en't,  sir  ;  if  I  did — 
talkin'  about  shootin'— it's  a  round  lump  of 
lead  I  would  find  in  my  stomach  instead  o' 
my  poor  breakfast,  some  o'  these  days." 

"I  don't  doubt  but  he  is  right  enough 
there,  your  worship,"  observed  Purcel, 
"  there's  a  conspii-acy " 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  "  oh  ! 
ay  ! — yes  ! — hem — a  conspii'acy  !  Well — no 
matter— let  it  rest  for  a  Uttle.  Well — as  this 
case  is  one  of  gi-eat  difficulty,  involving  seve- 
ral profound  points  of  law,  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  make  it  ui),  and  be  friends. 
Hourigan,  you  will  forgive  ^Mi-.  Purcel,  who 
is  hasty  but  generous.  You  -will  forgive 
him,  I  say,  and  he  ^rill  give  you  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  salve  for  your  wounds.  Come, 
forgive  him,  Hourigan,  and  I  will  overlook, 
on  my  part,  the  seditious  language  you  used 
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against  the  Irish  magistracy ;  and,  besides, 
you  -will  make  me  your  fi-iend." 

"  Forgive  him,  su- !  "  said  Hourigan,  shrug- 
ging himself,  and  putting  up  his  hand  to  feel 
the  welts  of  black  and  blue  which  inter- 
sected each  other  upon  his  countenance  and 
shoulders.  "  An'  maybe  it's  half-a-crown 
he'll  tbrewn  me." 

"  No,  no,  Hourigan,  111  guarantee  for  him 
that  he'll  treat  you  liberally  :  one  good  turn 
■deserves  another,  you  know." 

"  Well,  then,  let  him  say  what  he'll  give  me. " 

"There's  a  pound-note  for  you,"  said 
Purcel,  flinging  it  across  the  table.  "  If  you 
take  that,  you  may,  but  if  not.  111  give  no 
more.  Your  worship,  this,  you  perceive,  is 
a  cross-case,  and  if  you  receive  examinations 
on  the  one  side,  you  will,  of  course,  ujoon  the 
other  ?  " 

"  True,"  replied  O'Driscol,  who  had  not 
thought  of  this,  and  who  seized  upon  it  as  a 
perfect  relief  to  him  ;  "  true,  'Mx.  Pvu'cel,  it  is 
a  cross-case,  and  so  I  understand  it.  Let 
me  recommend  you  to  take  the  money, 
Hourigan." 

"  Well,  then,  yoxu"  honor,  I  will,  on  your 
account,  and  bekaise,  as  your  worship  says, 
hekaise  one  good  turn  desarves  another,  an' 
ought  to  get  it.  I'm  satisfied  for  the  pres- 
ent." And  as  he  spoke,  he  tui'ned,  in  a 
skulking,  furtive  manner,  such  a  look  upon 
Pvu'cel  as  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"Now,  Hourigan,"  said  O'Driscol,  "I  am 
glad  I  have  settled  this  matter  in  your  favor. 
If  I  .had  taken  Mr.  Purcel's  informations,  you 
wovdd  have  certainly  been  transported  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  and  I  trust  you  have  seen  it  this 
day,  and  will  allow  it,  that  in  my  magisterial 
capacity,  although  just  and  impartial  I  hoj)e, 
yet,  still,  whenever  I  can  "with  raison,  I  am 
always  disposed  to  lane  towards  the  poor 
man,  and  be  the  poor  man's  magistrate — hem 
— ahem  ! " 

"  Yes,  plaise  your  honor,"  said  Hourigan, 
rather  drily,  "  but  it's  so  hard  to  make  the 
people  at  hu'ge  believe  the  truth,  sir.  Good- 
momin',  your  worship,  an'  many  thanks  for 
the  illigant  justice  you  gave  me.  Good- 
momin'  you,  too,  IVIisther  Purcel ;  I  hope 
we'll  be  betther  friends,  sir." 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  pay  your  tithes,  and 
keep  a  civiler  tongue  in  your  head,"  replied 
the  latter,  as  Hourigan  left  the  office. 

Before  this  weighty  matter  was  deter- 
mined, Fergus  O'Driscol,  although  satisfied 
that  Hourigan  and  their  new  laborer  were 
acquainted,  resolved  to  corroborate  his  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  if  possible,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  sent  the  fellow,  as  had  been 
agreed  on,  to  walk  Purcel's  horse  up  and 
down  the  lower  part  of  the  avenue,  near  the 
entrance  gate,  which  was  somewhat  secluded 


and  not  within  view  of  the  house,  for  the 
avenue  was  a  winding  one.  In  the  mean- 
time he  stationed  himself  in  a  clump  of 
trees,  to  which  he  went  by  a  back  walk  in 
the  shrubbeiy  that  was  concealed  from  that 
part  of  the  avenue.  Here,  we  say,  he  sta- 
tioned himself  to  watch  these  worthies,  but, 
unfortunately,  at  too  gi'eat  a  disttance  to  hear 
their  conversation,  should  they  speak  and 
recognize  each  other.  On  this  subject  he 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  sus- 
pense. Hourigan  soon  made  his  appearance, 
and,  on  approaching  the  st/anger,  looked 
cautiously  about  him  in  eveiy  direction, 
whilst  the  latter,  who  had  been  walking 
Purcel's  horse  towai-ds  the  house,  suddenly 
turned  back,  and  kept  conversing  with 
Hoiu'igan  until  thej'  reached  the  entrance 
gate,  where  they  stood  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  close  and  eridently  confidential  dialogue, 
as  was  clear  fi'om  their  watching  in  all  di- 
rections, to  make  certain  that  they  were  not 
observed.  They  then  shook  hands,  cordially, 
and  Hourigan  bent  his  steps  towtu'ds  the 
tovra  of  Lisnagola.  Fergus,  who  had  seen 
all  their  motions  most  distinctly,  took  occa- 
sion to  pass  uj)  the  avenue  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  where  he  met  the  stranger  still 
leading  Purcel's  horse. 

"  ^^^bat's  your  name,  my  good  fellow  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Phn  Hart,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  if  the  man  who  sum- 
moned Mr.  Purcel  before  my  father  has  gone 
out  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  plaise  your  honor." 

"  Did  any  person  go  out  within  the  last 
few  minutes  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  there  went  a  man  out ;  maybe  it 
was  him." 

"  You  don't  know  Hourigan's  appearance, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     Hourigan,  was  that  his  name  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Are  you  a  native  of  this  county  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  sir  ;  but  I  have  fi'iends  in  it." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  The  Ahernes,  sir,  up  in  the  mountains 
behind  Lisnagola  beyant." 

"  And  who  recommended  you  to  Mr. 
Ai-thur  ?  " 

"  His  brother-in-law,  sir,  one  Frank  Fin- 
nerty,  in  the  mountains  above  ;  that  is, 
they're  both  raarrid  upon  the  two  shisthers, 
plaise  yoiU"  honor." 

"And  what  caused  you  to  leave  your 
native  place  ?  " 

"  Wh}',  sii",  my  father  houlds  a  bit  o'  land  ; 
he  owed  some  tithe,  sir,  and " 

"  Would  not  pay  it ;  they  consequently 
took  proceedings — you  resisted  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  then  you  had  to  run  for 
it." 
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"  Well,  not  exactly,  sir." 

"  How  was  it,  then  ? "' 

""WTiy,  sir,  we  paid  the  tithes  ;  an'  whin 
this  was  discovered,  I,  at  any  rate,  had  to  mn 
for  it.  The  people,  your  honor,  found  out 
that  it  was  I  that  ped  them,  an'  I  was  glad, 
of  coorse,  to  fly  for  my  life.  I'd  thank  you, 
sir,  to  keep  what  I  tould  you  to  yourself,  for 
even  if  it  was  known  in  this  neighborhood 
that  I  ped  them,  I  wouldn't  be  safe." 

"  You  don't  know  Hourigan,  then  ?  " 

"  How  could  I,  sir,  and  me  a  sthranger  ?  " 

"Faitii,  and  whether  you  do  or  not,  it 
seems  to  me  there's  a  strong  family  Hkeness 
between  you  and  him." 

"Maybe  so,"  the  fellow  replied,  with  a 
grin.  "  I  hear  my  father  say  that  he  sartin- 
ly  was  down  in  this  counthry  when  he  was 
sowin'  his  wild  oats  :  "  and  with  this  ob- 
servation he  passed  on  with  the  horse  he 
was  leading. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

An  Unreformed  Church — The  Value  of  Public  Opin- 
ion— Be  not  Familiar  with  the  Great. 

Recent  circumstances  have,  unfortunately, 
shown  us  the  danger  of  tampering  with, 
and  stimulating,  the  blind  impulses  of  ig- 
norant prejudice  and  pojxilar  passion  be- 
yond that  hmit  where  the  powers  of  restraint 
cease  to  operate  with  eflect.  At  the  period 
which  oui-  naiTative  has  now  reached,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  before  it,  those  low 
rumblings  which  stunned  and  frightened 
the  ear  of  civilized  society,  like  the  ominous 
sounds  that  precede  an  earthquake,  were 
now  followed  by  those  tremblings  and  un- 
dulations which  accompany  the  shock  itself. 
But  before  we  describe  that  social  condition 
to  which  we  refer,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  previously  raise  the  vail  a  little, 
which  time  has  drawTi  between  us  and  the 
condition  of  the  Established  Church,  not 
merely  at  that  crisis,  but  for  a  long  jDeriod 
before  it.  This  we  shall  do  as  bi-iefly  as 
possible,  because  we  feel  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  task  to  contemplate  a 
picture  which  presents  to  us  points  of  obser- 
vation that  are,  ii'om  their  very  natvu-e,  pain- 
ful to  look  upon — and  features  so  secular 
and  carnal,  that  scarcely  any  language  could 
exaggerate,  much  less  distort  them, 

The  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  then, 
in  its  unpurged  and  unreformed  state,  was 
very  little  else  than  a  mere  political  engine 
for  supporting  and  fostering  British  inter- 
ests and  English  principles  in  this  country  ; 
and  no  one  here  had  any  great  chance  of 


preferment  in  it  who  did  not  signalize  him- 
self some  way  in  favor  of  British  policy. 
The  Establishment  was  indeed  the  only 
bond  that  bound  the  political  interests  of 
the  two  nations  together.  But  if  any  per- 
son will  now  ventiu-e  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  Irish  Church  fi-om  her  gorgeousness  and 
immense  wealth  at  that  period,  he  will  un- 
questionably find  that  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  spiritual,  pure,  holy,  self-den}ing, 
and  zealous  Chux'ch,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  overgrown,  proud,  idle,  and 
indolent  Establishment,  bloated  by  ease 
and  indulgence,  and  comapted  almost  to 
the  veiy  core  by  secular  and  political  pros- 
titution. The  state  of  the  Establishment 
was  indeed  equally  anomalous  and  disgrace- 
ful. So  jealous  was  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  rapacious  of  its  wealth,  that  it 
was  parcelled  out  to  Englishmen  without 
either  shame  or  sciniple,  whilst  Ii'ish  piety 
and  learning,  when  they  did  happen  to  be 
fovmd,  were  uniformly  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded. All  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of 
dignity  and  emolument  were  bestowed  upon 
Englishmen  ;  upon  men  who  lived  here 
with  reluctance,  and  but  seldom — who  had 
no  sj-mpathy  with  the  country  or  its  inhabit- 
ants— nay,  who  looked  iii^on  us,  in  general, 
with  feeling  of  hostihty  and  contempt ;  and 
who,  by  example  or  j^recept,  rendered  no 
earthly  equivalent  for  the  enormous  sums 
that  were  drawn  fi'om  a  poor  and  sti'uggliug 
people.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  pi'odigious 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  not  paid  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  landlord,  who,  if  the 
people  had  not  paid  them,  would  have  added 
them  to  the  rent.  But  even  so — the  stnig- 
gling  peasant  reasoned  naturally,  for  he  felt 
it  to  be  one  thing  to  pay  even  a  high  rent  to 
the  landlord,  whose  rights,  as  such,  he  ac- 
knowledged, but  a  veiy  different  thing  to 
jDay  forth  out  of  his  own  pocket  a  tenth  of 
his  produce  to  the  pastor  of  a  hostile  creed, 
which  had  little  sympathy  with  him,  for 
which  he  received  no  si)iritual  equivalent, 
and  on  which,  besides,  he  was  taught  to 
look  as  a  gi-oss  and  ungodly  heresy. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  In  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  it  is  rather  hazard- 
ous for  the  champion  of  our  former  Estab- 
lishment to  make  any  allusion  to  the  land- 
lord at  aU ;  the  fact  unfortvmately  being, 
that  in  the  management  and  disposal  of  land, 
the  landlords,  in  general,  were  gifted  with  a 
very  convenient  forgetfulness  that  such  a 
demand  as  tithe  was  to  come  upon  the  tenant 
at  all.  The  land  in  general  was  let  as  if  it 
had  been  tithe-fi-ee,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  i:)recisely  the  same  grasping  spirit,  it 
so  happened,  that  wherever  it  was  tithe-fi-ee 
the  rents  exacted  were  also  enormous,   and 
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such  as — supposing  tithe  had  not  an  ex- 
istence— no  country  ever  could  suffer  to  be- 
come the  basis  of  valuation,  or  to  settle  doAvn 
into  a  system.  Li  fact,  such  was  the  spirit, 
and  so  profligate  the  condition  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  a  long  lapse  of  time,  botli 
before  and  after  the  Union,  tliat  we  may  lay 
it  dowTi  as  a  general  principle,  that  every- 
tliing  was  rewai'ded  in  it  but  jiiety  and 
learning. 

If  there  were  anything  wanting  to  jjrove 
the  iruth  and  accuracy  of  our  statements,  it 
•woul(.l  be  found  in  the  bitter  and  relentless 
6j)irit  with  which  the  Established  Church 
and  her  pastors  were  assailed,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write.  And  let  it  be  observed 
here,  thai  even  then,  the  Church  in  this 
country,  in.  spmt,  in  learning,  in  zeal,  and 
piety,  was  an  angel  of  purity  compared  to 
what  she  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before.  The  coui*se  of  clerical  education  had 
been  defined,  established,  and  extended ; 
yovmg  profligates  coidd  not  enter  the  Church, 
as  in  the  good  old  times,  Avithout  any  earthly 
preparation,  either  in  learning  or  morals. 
They  were  obhged  to  read,  and  thoroughly 
to  understand,  an  extensive  and  enlightened 
course  of  divinity — to  attend  lectures  and 
entitle  themselves,  both  by  attendance  and 
answering,  to  a  certain  number  of  certificates, 
without  Avhich  they  had  no  chance  for  orders. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  were  forced  to  become 
serious  ;  and  the  consequences  soon  began 
to  appear  in  the  general  character  of  the 
Church.  Much  piety,  activity,  learning,  and 
earaest  labor  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and 
indeed,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  her  carnal  and  debasing 
wealth,  she  had  been  purified  and  reformed 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  even  tben. 
Still,  however,  the  bloated  mass  of  mammon 
hung  about  her,  prostrating  her  energies, 
secularizing  her  spirit,  and,  we  must  add, 
oppressing  the  people,  out  of  whose  pockets 
it  was  forced  to  come.  "When  the  calamity, 
therefore,  which  the  reader  may  perceive  is 
partly  upon  and  imj^ending  over,  the  Prot- 
estant clergy,  actually  occurred,  it  did  not 
find  them  unprepared,  nor  without  the 
sympathy  of  many  of  the  veiy  people  who 
were  forced  by  the  tyrannical  influence  of 
party  feeling  to  oppose  them  publicly.  To 
their  sufferings  and  tmexampled  patience, 
however,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  refer,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  our  narrative  ;  and  for 
that  reason,  we  dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  before  the  tithe  agitation,  and  also 
immediatdij  preceding  it ;  and  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  both,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  un- 


derstand the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  almost 
universal  assault  which  was,  by  at  least  one 
party — the  Roman  Catholic — so  furiously 
made  upon  it.  At  the  present  period  of 
our  narrative,  then,  the  population  of  the 
country,  especially  of  the  South  and  West. 
'  had  arrived  at  that  state  of  agitation,  which, 
whether  its  object  be  legitimate  or  not,  is 
certain,  in  a  short  time,  to  brutalize  the 
public  mind  and  debauch  the  public  morals, 
by  removing  aU  the  conscientious  impedi- 
ments which  religion  places  against  crime, 
and  consequently  all  scruple  in  commiting  it. 
Heretofore,  those  vile  societies  of  a  secret 
nature,  that  disgrace  the  country  and  debase 
the  character  of  her  peojale,  existed  frequent- 
ly under  separate  denominations,  and  for 
distinct  objects.  Now,  however,  they  aU 
consented  to  abandon  these  peculiar  pur- 
poses, and  to  coalesce  into  one  great  con- 
sj^iracy  against  the  destruction  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  how- 
ever, that  this  general  oatcry  against  the 
Church,  and  its  accomioanying  onslaught  on 
her  property,  originated  directly  with  the 
people.  No  such  thing  ;  the  people,  as  they 
ahvays  are,  and,  we  fear,  ever  will  be,  were 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  host  of 
lay  and  clerical  agitators  ;  and  no  argument 
was  left  unattempted  or  unurged  to  hound 
them  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  Estabhsh- 
ment.  From  the  Corn  Exchange  down  to 
the  meanest  and  most  obscure  tribunal  of 
agitation  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  vir- 
tues of  passive  resistance  were  inculcated 
and  preached,  and  the  great  champion  of 
popular  rights  told  the  people  j^ubhcly  and 
repeatedly  that  they  might  not  be  afraid  to 
follow  his  advice,  for  that  it  mattered  httle 
how  oppressive  or  stringent  any  act  of  par- 
hament  in  defence  of  the  Established  Church 
might  be,  he  would  undertake  to  drive  a 
coach  and  six  through  the  very  severest  of 
its  penalties.  Nor  were  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood idle  during  these  times  of  storm  and 
commotion.  At  the  head  of  them,  and  fore- 
most in  both  ability  and  hatred  of  tithes, 
stood  the  late  Dr.  Doyle,  the  celebrated  J. 
K.  L.  of  that  day.  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin  ;  a  man  to  whose  great  intellectual 
powers  the  country  at  large  chiefly  owes  the 
settlement  o^  that  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant questiori.  This  able  prelate  assailed  the 
system  with  a  fiery  vehemence  that  absolute- 
ly set  the  countiy  in  a  blaze,  and  reduced 
the  wealthy  Establishment  to  a  case  of  tlie 
most  unprecedented  distress.  Who  can  for- 
get that  memorable  apothegm  to  the  Irish 
people  on  the  subject '?  "  Let  yowx  hatred 
of  tithes,"  he  said,  "be  as  lasting  as  yoiur 
sense  of  justice." 

Unfortvmately  it  is  an  easy  task  to  instruct 
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or  tempt  the  Irish  peasant  to  violate  the  law, 
especially  when  sanctioned,  in  that  violation, 
by  those  whose  opinion  and  advice  he  takes 
as  the  standard  of  his  conduct.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  state  of  the  country  was  now  be- 
coming frightful  and  portentous ;  and  al- 
though there  had  not,  as  yet,  been  much 
blood  shed,  still  there  was  no  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  extraordinary  pains  which 
were  taken  to  excite  the  people  against  the 
payment  of  tithe,  who  was  not  able  to  an- 
ticipate the  terrible  outburst  and  sanguinaiy 
slaughters  which  soon  followed. 

We  have  already  detailed  a  midnight 
meeting  of  the  anti-tithe  confedei'acy  ;  but 
so  confident  had  the  j^eople  soon  become  in 
the  principle  of  general  unanimity  against 
the  payment  of  this  impost,  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  traverse  the  country  in  open 
day  by  thousands ;  thus  setting  not  only 
law,  but  all  the  powers  of  the  country  by 
which  it  is  usually  carried  out  and  support- 
ed, at  complete  defiance. 

Threatening  letters,  and  notices  of  violent 
death,  signed  with  blood,  and  containing 
the  form  of  a  coffin,  were  sent  to  all  such  as 
were  in  any  way  obnoxious,  or,  what  was  the 
same  thing,  who  were  in  any  way  disposed 
either  to  pay  tithes  or  exact  them. 

In  this  state  matters  were,  when,  one 
morning  about  a  week  after  the  scene  we 
have  just  described  in  O'Driscol's  office,  a  dia- 
logue to  the  following  effect  took  place  in 
the  proctor's  immense  farm-yard,  between 
our  friend  Mogue  Moylan  and  his  quondam 
sweetheart,  Letty  Lenehan.  Letty,  of  late, 
that  is  since  the  morning  of  the  peddler's 
conversation  with  Mogue,  had  observed  that 
some  unaccountable  change  had  taken  place 
in  his  whole  manner,  not  only  towards  her- 
self, but  in  his  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
his  fellow -servants.  He  was,  for  instance, 
much  more  silent  that  he  had  ever  been  :  but 
although  he  spoke  less,  he  appeared  to  think 
more  ;  yet  it  might  be  observed,  that  what- 
ever the  subject  of  his  thoughts  was,  it  evi- 
dently had  diffused  a  singular  degree  of 
serenity,  and  a  pecuharly  striking  compla- 
cency through  his  whole  manner.  "With  re- 
spect to  herself  he  had  ascended  from  the 
lover  into  the  patron  ;  and  although  she  had 
been  amusing  herself  at  his  expense 
throughout  their  previous  courtship,  if  it 
could  be  termed  such,  yet  she  felt  no  less 
puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of  such  a  change, 
and  quite  as  anxious  to  ascertain  it. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Mogue  and 
Jerry  Joyce  had  been  engaged  in  winnowing 
a  lai'ge  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  barn. 
Jerry,  whose  manner  was  ostensibly  that  of 
a  soft,  simple  }'oung  fellow,  and  whom  but 
few   looked  upon   as  possessed  of   the  or- 


dinary run  of  common  sense,  was  treated  by 
Mogue,  and  indeed  by  most,  but  not  all 
of  his  fellow  servants,  as  one  would  treat  a 
young  lad  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  or  matui'ity  of  judgment. 

"  Jerry,"  said  Mogue,  "  why  but  you  do  be 
cortin'  the  girls,  man  alive?  That  I  may 
never  sm  but  it's  a  great  thing  to  have  them 
fond  o'  one." 

"Ay,"  replied  Jerr\%  who  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  his  foible,  "  if  I  had  the  art  of 
sootherin'  and  puttin'  my  comedher  an  thim 
like  some  o'  my  acquaintances  ;  hut,  me  !  is 
it  foohsh  Jerry  Joyce  they'd  care  about  ?  Oh, 
no  !  begor  that  cock  wouldn't  fight." 

"  Your  acquaintances  !  "  exclaimed  Mogue, 
seizing  upon  the  term,  in  Jeny's  reply, 
which  he  knew  referred  to  himself,  "and 
which  of  your  acquaintances,  now,  does  be 
sootherin'  an'  puttin'  his  comedher  an'  them, 
eh,  Jerry?" 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,  Mogue,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  how  droll  you  are  !  As  if  you  thought  I 
didn't  mane  one  Iilogue  Moylan  that  they're 
tearin'  theu'  caps  about  evei-y  day  in  the 
week." 

"  Tearin'  their  caps !  arrah,  who  is,  Jerry  ?  " 

"Why,  the  girls." 

"The  girls!  Och !  man,  sure  that's  an 
ould  story  ;  but  I  declare  it  to  you,  Jerry,  it 
isn't  my  fault ;  it's  a  nateral  gift  A\id  me,  for  I 
take  no  pains  to  make  them  fond  o'  me  ; 
that  I  may  never  do  harm  if  I  do." 

"An' how  does  it  happen  that  they  are? 
Sure  there's  Letty,  now — poor  Letty  Lenehan 
— an'  God  help  her  !  sure,  for  the  last  week, 
she  apjDears  to  me  to  be  breakin'  her  heart. 
She  doesn't  say  af  coorse,  that  you're  the 
occasion  of  it ;  but  doesn't  every  one  of  us 
know  that  you  are  ?  Have  you  been  could 
to  her,  or  what  ? 

"  Why  thin,  now,  Jerry,  I  declare  it  to  you 
that  I'm  heart  sorry  for  poor  Letty  ;  but 
what  can  I  do  ?  I  amn't  my  own  man,  now, 
do  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"  Sure  you  don't  mane  to  say  that  you're 
married  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  married  ;  but  hsten  hither, 
Jerry  —  you  don't  know  the  man  you're 
spakm'  to— it's  a  gift  that  God  gave  me — 
j  but,  you  don't  know  the  man  you're  spakin' 
to  ;  however  as  for  poor  Letty,  I'll  provide 
I  for  her  some  way — the  jDoor  affectionate 
i  crature  ;  an'  she's'  good-lookin,'  too  ;  how- 
ever, as  I  said,  I'll  do  something  for  her  some 
way,"  and  here  he  nodded  and  winked  with 
most  villainous  significance. 

If  Jerry  had  not  fully  comprehended  the 
scoundrel's  character,  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  language  would  have  caused  him 
to  give  the  hyiDOcritical  \allain  a  sound 
drubbing ;    for  it  must  be   known  to   our 
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readers,  thiit  Jerry  and  Letty  were  faithfully 
attached  to  each  other  —  a  circumstance 
which  was  also  known  to  the  whole  family, 
and  which  nothin<^  could  have  prevented 
Mogue  from  observing  but  his  own  blind 
and  egi'egious  vanity. 

"But  what  do  you  mane,  Mogue,  when 
you  say  you  aren't  your  own  man  !  " 

"I  can't  tell  yo\x  ;  but  the  thruth  is,  Jerry 
— poor,  good-natured  Jeny — that  every  man 
ought  to  look  high,  especially  when  he  sees 
the  regard  that's  for  him,  and  especially,  too, 
when  God — blessed  be  His  name — has  gifted 
him  as  some  people  is  gifted.  Tiiei'e's  a 
man  hereabouts  that  thinks  he  could  put  my 
nose  out  o'  joint.  Oh !  it's  a  great  thing, 
Jeriy,  to  have  nice,  ginteel,  thin  featiu'es, 
that  won't  spoil  by  the  weather.  Throth, 
red  cheeks  or  a  white  skin  in  a  man  isn't  be- 
comin' ;  an'  as  for  larnin',  Jerry,  it  may  re- 
quii-e  a  long  time  to  take  it  in,  but  a  very 
little  hole  would  soon  let  it  all  out.  May  I 
never  do  harm  but  I'm  glad  that  job's  ovei-," 
alluding  to  the  employment  at  which  they 
were  engaged.  "  Oh  !  then,  but  that's  a 
fine  cast  o'  whate  ! " 

"It  is,"  replied  Jerry  ;  "but  in  regard  to 
the  lamin'  I  don't  undherstand  you." 

"  No  matther  for  that,  Jerry,  I  may  be  a 
good  friend  to  you  yet ;  ay,  indeed  may  I — 
poor  good-natured  JeiTy ;  an'  when  that 
time  comes,  if  you  have  any  scmple  in  axin' 
Misther  Moylan  to  countenance  you  and  be- 
fiiend  you,  why  it'll  be  your  owti  fault  my 
poor,  good-natured  Jeriy." 

"IVIany  thanks,  IVIisther  Moylan,"  repHed 
Jerry,  assuming  a  gxavity  which  he  could 
scarcely  maintain,  "  remember  that  you  don't 
forget  your  promise.  I'm  goin'  over  to  get 
the  sacks  from  Misther  John  ;  an'  by  the 
way,  aren't  you  goin'  out  to-day  to  shoot  wid 
Misther  M'Carthy  ?  " 

"Well,  I  declai'e,  I  believe  I  am  ;  I  laiow 
the  mountains  well,  an'  I'm  fond  of  seein'  fun, 
or  of  hearin'  of  it,  any  way." 

Jerry  then  departed,  and  Mogue,  now  left 
to  himself,  exclaimed  in  a  soliloquy,  "  Ay, 
an'  if  I  don't  see  it  this  night,  I'll  hear  of  it 
to-moiTow,  I  hope.  IVIr.  M'Carthy,  you're  in 
my  way  ;  but  as  I  said  to  that  poor  omad- 
hawn,  although  it  took  many  a  year  to  get 
the  laiTiin'  into  that  head  of  yours,  one  httle 
hole  will  soon  let  it  out  again."  As  Mogue 
uttered  the  last  words,  the  ear  of  Letty 
Lenehan  was  somewhat  neai-er  him  than  he 
imagined.  She  had  come  to  call  them  to 
breakfast,  and  seeing  that  the  back-door  of 
the  bam  was  open,  she  approached  it,  as 
being  nearest  to  her,  and  on  peeping  in, 
half  disposed  for  a  piece  of  fi'olic,  she  heard 
Mogue  utter  the  soliloquy  we  have  just  re- 
peated ;  but  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to- 


wards her,  he  was  not  at  all  aware  that  she 
was  present,  or  had  heard  him. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Mogue  and 
]\I'Carthy  set  out  for  the  mountains,  the  lat- 
ter furnished  with  all  the  necessary  equip 
ments  for  the  sport,  and  the  former  carry- 
ing a  game-bag  and  refreshments  ;  for  as 
M'Carthy  knew  that  it  must  be  the  last  day 
he  could  devote  to  such  amusements,  he  re- 
solved to  have  a  good  day's  sport,  if  jjossible. 

"  Now,  Mogue,"  said  his  comjjanion,  "  you 
ai-e  much  better  acquainted  vdih  these  moun- 
tains than  I  am,  and  ^vitll  those  places  where 
we  may  be  likely  to  find  most  game.  I,  there- 
fore, place  myself  in  your  hands  for  the  day." 

"  Well,  indeed  I  ought,  sir,  to  know  them," 
repUed  Mogue,  "  and  I  beUeve  I  do ;  and 
talkin'  of  that,  you  have  often  heard  of  the 
great  robber  and  rapparee,  Shaun  Bernha  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  of  his  Stables, 
which  lie  up  somewhere  in  these  mountains." 

"Exactly,  sir  ;  an'  it  is  wljat  I  was  thinkin', 
that  we  might  take  a  look  at  them  in  the 
coorse  of  our  sport  to-day ;  in  regard,  es- 
pecially, that  therels  more  game  about  them 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  mountains." 

"  Veiy  well,  then,  Mogue,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, "so  be  it  ;  you  are,  as  I  said,  my 
guide  for  the  day." 

"  But  do  you  know,  sir,  why  he  was  called 
Shaun  Bernha  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"It  was  odd  enough,  to  be  sure.  How- 
andever,  may  I  be  happy  but  they  say  it's 
time !  You  see,  sir,  he  was  called  Shaun 
Bernha  bekaise  he  never  had  a  tooth  in  his 
head  ;  an'  no  more  had  any  of  his  family  ; 
and  3-et,  sir,  it's  said,  that  he  could  bite  a 
piece  out  of  a  plate  of  sheet  iron  as  aisily  as 
you  or  I  could  out  a  cake  of  gingerbread." 

"  Well,  Mogue,  all  that  I  can  say  to  that 
is,  that  he  had  de\ilish  hard  gums,  and  stood 
in  no  fear  of  the  toothache." 

"Well,  then,  we'll  sweep  aroimdthe  slebeen 
hills  here,  keepin'  Altnaveenan  to  our  right, 
and  Lough  Mocall  to  our  left ;  then,  by  going 
right  ahead  we'll  come  to  his  stables  ;  and 
indeed  they're  well  worth  seein'." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  ]\Iogue,  never  say  it 
again."  And  they  accordingly  pi'oceededat 
a  vigorous  pace  to  the  mountains,  which  were 
now  distant  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  them. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  leave  them  to 
pursue  their  game,  and  beg  our  readers  to 
accompany  us  once  more  to  the  house  of  our 
friend,  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  who,  what  between 
the  di'ead  of  assassination  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  dehght  of  having  a  proper  subject  to 
justify  him  in  communicating  ^vith  the 
government  on  the  other,  passed  his  time  in 
alterations,  now  of  fear,  and  again  of  his  pe- 
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CTiliar  ambition  to  be  recognized  as  an  active 
and  fearless  magistrate  by  the  then  existing 
powers,  that  were,  to  such  as  knew  the  man 
and  understood  his  character,  perfectly  lu- 
dicrous. On  the  morning  in  question,  he 
was,  as  usual,  seated,  in  his  morning-gown 
and  shppers,  at  the  breakfast-table,  reading 
a  country-  pajjer,  in  which,  by  the  way,  ap- 
peared the  following  paragraph  : — 

"Turbulent  State  of  the  Cotottry. — We 
regret  to  say,  that  the  state  of  the  countrj^  is 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  unsettled. 
A  few  days  ago,  whilst  one  of  owx  excellent 
and  most  resolute  magistrates,  Fitzgerald 
O'Driscol,  Esq.,  was  engaged  in  his  office, 
detei-mining  an  important  case  of  assault 
that  came  before  him,  and  which  he  did,  as 
he  usually  does,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  parties,  he  received  a  thi'eatening  notice, 
couched  in  most  violent  language,  in  fact, 
breathing  of  blood  and  assassination  !  ^\Tiy 
a  gentleman  of  such  high  magisteiial  character 
as  Mr.  O'Driscol  should  have  been  selected 
as  an  object  of  pojjular  vengeance,  we  do  not 
understand,  !^ll^  O'Driscol  combines  in  him- 
self all  those  qualities  that  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such 
distracted  times  as  the  present.  Whilst  firm 
and  intrepid,  almost  to  a  miracle,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  easy  of  access,  impartial,  and  kind 
to  his  humble  countrymen,  to  whom  he  has 
uniformly  proved  himself  mild  and  indulgent, 
so  far  as  justice — which  by  the  way,  he 
always  tempers  with  mercy — will  allow  him  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  is  vmiformly 
known,  and  desei-ves  to  be  knowTi,  as  the 
poor  man's  magistrate.  It  is  time,  he  is 
known  also  to  be  a  man  of  highly  loyal  and 
constitutional  principles  ;  a  warm  friend  to 
order,  peace,  and  a  resolute  supporter  of  the 
laws  of  the  land — quaUties  which  are  looked 
upon  as  crimes  by  the  resolute  and  disloyal 
among  our  kind-hearted  but  misguided  peo- 
ple. Of  one  thing,  however,  he  woiild  beg 
to  apprise  the  mistaken  individuals  who  have 
ventured  to  threaten  him,  and  that  is,  to  take 
care  how  they  attempt  to  put  their  fooHsh 
threats  into  execution  against  so  daring  and 
desperate  a  man  as  ]Mr.  O'Driscol  is  when 
provoked.  He  goes  well  armed,  is  a  dead 
shot,  and  would  feel  deeply  gi-ieved  at  having 
the  blood  of  any  of  his  mistaken  countrymen 
on  his  hands.  This  we  say  from  what  we 
know  of  Mr.  O'Driscol,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  magistrate.  In  farther  connection  with 
the  state  of  the  country,  we  cannot  think  but 
that  government,  if  made  properly  acquainted 
with  it,  wotild  place  some  mild,  firm,  but 
fearless  and  resolute  stipendiary  magistrate 
in  our  neighborhood  ;  we  mean,  of  course,  a 
man  who  is  capable,  by  the  peculiar  qualities 
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of  his  character,  to  make  himself  an  instru- 
ment of  great  public  good,  both  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government.  Such  a  man  we 
know  ;  but  as  we  are  writing  without  either 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  pursue  this  im- 
portant subject  further.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  violent  opposition  which  is  now 
organized  against  tithes,  and  which  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  convulse  the  covmtry, 
will,  and  even  now  does  require,  the  active 
courage  and  decided  abilities  of  such  a  man." 

"WeU,  now,  Catherine,"  said  he,  address- 
ing his  daughter,  who  sat  near  him,  "  upon 
my  honor  and  conscience  that  was  a  friendly 
I  paragraph  of  my  fiiend  S%viggerly — extreme- 
I  ly  so,  indeed.  The  fact  is,  a  dinner  and  a 
I  good  jorum  is  never  tlirown  away  upon  hon- 
est Swiggerly  ;  for  which  raison  I'll  ask  him 
to  dine  here  on  Thui'sday  next." 

He  then  handed  her  the  paper,  pointing 
out  the  paragi'aph  in  question,  which  she 
read  with  something  of  an  arch  smile,  and 
which,  on  her  brother  Fergus  (who  had 
been  to  Lisnagola)  joining  them,  she  handed 
to  him. 

"  Fergus,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  character  stiU  more  comic, 
but  yet  sufficiently  subdued  to  prevent 
O'Driscol  from  observing  it,  "is  not  that 
pai-agraph  veiy  comphmentary  to  papa  ?  " 

Fergus,  who  at  once  reciprocated  the  comic 
glance  alluded  to,  rephed  rather  significantly, 
"It  is  cei-tainly  veiy  gratifyimj  to  him,  Cath- 
erine." 

"And  very  creditable  to  Swiggerly,"  add- 
ed O'Driscol. 

"Yes,  father,"  replied  Fergus,  "but  I 
think  he  ought  to  preserve,  if  possible,  a 
little  more  originaUty.  The  substance  of 
that  paragraph  has  been  regularly  in  his 
paper,  in  one  shape  or  other,  three  or  four 
times  a  year  during  the  last  couple  of  years. 
I  ought  to  except  the  introduction  of  the 
threatening  notice,  which  certainly  is  a  new 
feature,  and  the  only  new  one  in  it." 

"Fergus,"  said  the  father,  whilst  his 
round,  red,  convirial  features  became  more 
inflamed,  "  you  are  super-critical  this  mom- 
ing.» 

"  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  but  you  will  excuse  me 
for  saying,  that  I  think  a  man  who  is  seeking 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  government, 
what  is  more,  to  receive  substantial  favors 
from  it,  ought  not,  from  principles  of  self- 
respect,  to  suffer  these  stereotyped  para- 
graphs to  appear  fi-om  time  to  time.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  so  bhnd,  sir,  but  they  wiU  at 
once  see  through  the  object  of  such  para- 
graphs." 

"  Staryrayotyped  !  What  the  devil,  sir,  do 
you  mane  by  staryrayotj'pe  ?     Do  you  mane 
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to  make  a  staryrayotype  of  me  ?  That's  du- 
tiful, Mr.  Ferpfus — filial  duty,  clane  and  clear 
— and  no  doubt  about  it  But  I  teU  you, 
sir,  that  in  spite  of  your  staryrayotj'pes,  it  is 
such  ai'ticles  as  tlie  able  one  of  niy  friend 
Swiggerly  that  constitutes  the  force  of  pubhc 
opinion.  Government !  Why,  sir,  the  gov- 
ernment is  undher  moi'e  obhgations  to  me 
than  I  am  to  them.  It  was  my  activity  and 
loyalty  that  was  the  manes,  principally,  of 
returnin'  the  son  of  the  gustus  ratalorum  of 
the  county  for  the  borough  of  Addleborough. 
He  was  their  own  candidate  ;  and  if  that 
wasn't  lajin'  them  undher  an  obligation  to 
me,  I  don't  know  what  was.  You  may  say 
what  you  like,  but  I  repate,  it's  a  right  good 
thing  to  have  the  force  of  pubhc  opinion  in 
your  favor." 

"  Yes,  of  pubhc  opinion,  I  grant  you  ;  but 
surely  you  cannot  pretend,  father,  that  such 
gross  and  barefaced  flatteiy  as  that  can  be 
termed  pubhc  opinion  ?  " 

"And  why  not,  sir  ?  Upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  things  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  a  man — a  magistrate — like  me,  must 
be  lectured  by  his  own  son  !  Isn't  it  too  bad, 
Catherine  ?  " 

"I  am  no  pohtician,  you  know,  but  I  think 
he  doesn't  mean  to  lectui-e  you,  papa  ;  per- 
haps you  ought  to  say  to  reason  or  remon- 
strate with " 

"  Kaison  !  remonstrate  !  And  what  right 
has  he  aither  to  raison  or  remonstrate  ■s\'ith  a 
man — or  rather  a  magistrate — such  as  I  am 
known  by  the  government  to  be.  He  calls 
that  paragraph  gi'oss  and  barefaced  flattery, 
and  myseK  a  stai-jTayotj-pe  !  but  I  teU  him 
now  that  it  is  no  flattery,  nor  anything  at  all 
but  the  do'v\Tiright  naked  thruth,  and  no  man 
ought  to  know  that  better  than  I  do,  for 
this  good  raison,  that  it  was  myself  wrote 
evex*y  line  of  it,  and  got  Swiggerly  only  to 
correct  it." 

A  deep  and  crimson  blush  overspread  his 
daughter's  face  on  hearing  this  mean  and 
degi'ading  admission  ;  and  Fergus,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  bringing  a  bit  of  ham  to  his 
piouth,  suddenly  laid  it  down  again,  then 
looked  first  at  Catherine,  then  at  his  father, 
several  times  in  succession.  The  good-hu- 
mored girl,  however,  whose  merry  heart  and 
light  spirits  always  disposed  her  to  look  at 
the  pleasant  side  of  everything,  suddenly 
glancing  at  the  red,  indig-nant  face  with 
which  her  father,  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  public 
opinion  in  this  instance,  had  made  the  ac- 
knowledgment— aU  at  once,  and  before  the 
rosy  blush  had  departed  from  her  beautiful 
face,  bui'st  out  into  a  ringing  and  menj 
laugh,  wliich  Fergus  felt  to  be  contagious 
and  irresistible.     On  glancing  again  at  his 


father,  he  joined  her  in  the  mirth,  and  boib 
laughed  long  and  heartily. 

"  And  so,  father,"  proceeded  Fergus,  "  you 
bring  us  a  paragraph  WTitten  by  yourself,  to 
I  illustrate  the  value  of  public  oj^inion  ;  but 
believe  me,  my  dear  father,  and  I  mean  it 
with  all  respect,  these  puft's,  whether  written 
by  one's  self  or  others — these  political  puffs, 
I  say,  hke  hterary  ones,  always  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  object  they  are  intended  to 
serve." 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  Fergus,  my  boy,  I 
know  how  to  play  my  game,  I  think  ;  and 
besides,  don't  you  know,  I  expect  a  snug 
morsel  from  government  for  yourself,  my 
boy ;  yet  you  never  consider  that — not 
you." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,  I  never  wish  to  hear 
a  respectable  man  hke  you  acknowledge  that 
he  is  -plaijing  a  game  at  aU  ;  it  reminds  me  of 
the  cringing,  sycophantic,  and  prostitute 
crew  of  jiohtical  gamblers  and  manoeuvrei-s, 
by  whom,  not  only  this  government,  but 
eveiy  other,  is  pei-petually  assailed  and  in- 
fested, and  amongst  which  crew  it  would 
gi'ieve  me  to  think  that  you  should  be  in- 
cluded. As  to  myself,  if  I  ever  get  anything 
from  government,  it  must  not  come  to  me 
through  any  oi  those  arrangements  by  which 
trick  and  management,  not  to  say  dishonesty 
and  corruption,  are,  to  the  shame  of  all  par- 
ties, so  fiequently  rewarded.  With  a  slight 
change  upon  Pope,  I  say — 

"  '  Grant  me  honest  pfecc,  or  grant  me  none.'  " 

''Pope!  TVTiat  the  devil  do  I  care  about 
his  opinions  ?  let  him  preach  and  stick  to  his 
controversy  with  Father  Tom — from  whom 
be  hadn't  so  much  to  brag  of —but  as  foi 
you,   Fergus,  you   are,  to   spake  plainly,  a 

thorough  ass.     "WTiat  d d  stuff  j-^ou  have 

been  letting  out  of  you  !  Go  and  find,  il 
you  can,  some  purer  world  for  yourself  to 
live  in,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  not  fit 
for  this.  There  is  no  perfection  here,  Cath- 
erine, is  there  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  papa  !  certainly." 

"  There  is — is  there  ?  Well,  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience,  now,  this  is  the  first 
time  I've  heard  that  argument  used.  Come, 
then,  how  do  you  prove  it — eh  ?  " 

"There  is  perfection,  papa,  occasionally  at 
least,  to  be  found  among  women,  and — you 
certainly,  sir,  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  this — 
occasionally,  too,  among  magistrates — ha! 
ha!  ha!" 

"Ah!  Kate,  I  know  you  of  old!  Very 
>good  that — extremely  good,  upon  my  word ! 
However,  as  I  was  saying,  if  you  don't  act 
and  think  as  the  world  about  you  acts  and 
thinks,  you  had  as  good,  as  I  said,  get  a  bet- 
ther  one  if  you  can.     Here,  now,  I  see  Mat 
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Parcel  coming  up  the  avenue  ;  and  as  I  want 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  him, 
I  must  be  off  to  my  oflEice,  where  I  desire  you 
to  send  him  to  me.  There's  a  time  for 
everything,  they  say,  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing. I  hope,  Fergj',  you  and  I  AviU  have 
occasion,  before  long,  to  say,  a  place  for 
some — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Well,  as  I  said,  there's 
a  place  for  everything  !  and  I  don't  think  it 
would  become  me  to  spake  upon  official  busi- 
ness anywhere  but  in  my  own  office.  We 
must  not  only  do  our  business  properly,  but 
look  hke  it." 

Piu'cel  found  oui'  pompous  little  man  en- 
veloped, as  we  have  already  said,  in  a  most 
fashionable  morning-gown  and  embroidered 
shppers,  and  at  the  same  time  busily  engaged 
in  WTiting. 

"  How  do  you  do,  IMi-.  Purcel  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"  will  you  excuse  me  for  about  three  min- 
utes, till  I  finish  this  paragraph,  after  which 
I  am  at  your  service  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Purcel,  "I'm  in  no  hur- 
ry, Fitzy,  my  boy." 

"Here,"  continued  the  other,  "amuse 
yourself  with  that  paper.  By  the  way, 
there's  a  flattering  notice  there  of  yoiu'  hum- 
ble sei-vant,  by  oiu-  friend  Swiggerly,  who 
certainly  is  a  man  of  souud  judgment  and 
ability." 

"I  won't  interrupt  you  now,"  repHed  the 
proctor  ;  "  but  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion  of 
him  by  and  by." 

The  magistrate  then  proceeded  to  finish 
his  pai'agi'aph,  as  he  said,  by  "his  important 
manner  of  doing  which,  Purcel,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  him,  was  much  amused. 
He  fi'equently  paused  for  instance,  placed  his 
chin  in  the  end  of  his  half-closed  hand,  some- 
what like  an  ^^'^  in  an  egg-cup,  looked  in  a 
meditative  mood  into  Piu'cel's  face,  without 
appearing  to  see  him  at  all ;  then  went  over 
to  the  hbrary,  which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  pronounced  his  son's  than  his  ;  and  af- 
ter having  consulted  a  book — a  Latin  Hor- 
ace, which  by  the  way  he  opened  at  the  art 
of  poetry,  of  which  volume  it  is,  we  presvune, 
unnecessary'  to  say,  he  did  not  undex'stand  a 
syllable,  he  retiu-ned  to  his  desk  seemingly 
satisfied,  and  wrote  on  until  he  had  conclud- 
ed the  passage  he  was  composing.  He  read 
it  once  in  silence,  then  nodded  his  head  com- 
placently, as  if  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
written,  after  which  he  rubbed  his  hands  and 

closing   the   desk    exclaimed,   "D n   aU 

governments,  ]\Ir.  Purcel,  and  I  \sish  to  heav- 
en there  never  had  been  a  magistrate  in  Ire- 
laud.  " 

■••  WTiy,  what  kind  of  doctrine  is  this, 
Fitzj'-,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  especially  from 
such  a  loyal  man  and  active  magistrate  as  you 
are." 


"  D n   loyalty    too,    ISIr.    Purcel,    it's 

breakin'  my  heart  and  will  break  it — I  think 
I'll  emigrate  to  America  before  they  kill  me 
here." 

"  "VVTiy,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Fit- 
zy, I  was  a  good  deal  akirmed  when  I  heard 
of  that  ugly  notice  you  got ;  but  it's  not  ev- 
eiy  man  would  have  borne  the  thing  with 
such  courage  as  you  did." 

"  Thank  you.  Mister  Purcel,  I  feel  that  as 
a  compliment  coming  fi-om  you  ;  and  by  the 
way,  I  haven't  forgotten  to  mention  you  with 
praise  in  my  con-espondence  with  the  Castle. 
However — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  you  rather  misun- 
derstood me — I  mane  to  say  that  the  hfe  is 
worn  out  of  me,  by  our  present  government 
— Good  God  !  my  fiieiid,  surely  they  ought 
to  know  that  there's  plenty  of  magistrates  in 
the  country'  besides  myself,  that  could  give 
them  the  information  they  want  upon  the 
state  of  the  countiy,  and  the  steps  they  ought 
to  take  to  tranquillize  it,  as  well  as  I  could  ; 
I  can't,  however,  get  them  to  think  so,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  that  d^ — -n  Castle 
can't  rub  its  elbow  without  consulting  me." 

"  Well,"  replied  Purcel,  "  you  are  to  blame 
yourself  for  it ;  if  you  wei-e  not  so  loyal,  and 
zealous,  and  coiu*ageous  too,  as  you  are,  they 
would  let  you  alone  and  leave  you  to  peace 
and  quietness,  as  they  do  other  people." 

"Upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  it'shttle 
l^ace  or  quietness  they  leave  me,  then  ;  but  i 
agree  with  you,  that  the  whole  cause  of  it  is 
my  well-known  loyal  principle  and  sm-pristng 
activity  in  keeping  down  disturbance  and  se- 
dition. Widow  Cleaiy's  affair  was  an  un- 
lucky one  for  me,  and  indeed.  Mat,  it  was  the 
activity  and  resolution  that  I  displayed  in 
making  herself  and  her  spawn  of  ragged 
brats  prisoners  at  the  head  of  the  Possy 
Come-at-us,  aided  by  the  mOitary,  that  first 
brought  me  into  notice  with  the  Castle." 

The  proctor,  who  feared  now  that  he  had 
mounted  his  hobby,  and  that  he  would  inflict 
on  him,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  after 
dinner,  a  long-winded  series  of  his  magiste- 
lial  exploits,  reminded  him  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him  on  very  important 
business. 

"I  wouldn't  care,"  he  added,  "but  the 
truth  is,  Fitzy,  I  am  pressed  for  want  of  time, 
as  I  should  have  been  at  the  bishop's  court, 
where  I  have  cited  several  of  these  tithe  rebels 
long  before  this.  What  is  the  business, 
then  ?  " 

"It  is  a  matter,  my  dear  Mi-.  Purcel " 

""Wliy  the  devil  do  you  Mr.  Purcel  ufe?" 
asked  the  proctor,  warmly.  ' '  It  was  formerly 
IMat  and  Fitzj- between  us,  and  I  don't  see 
why  it  should  not  be  so  still." 

"Hem — ahem — why  it  was,  I  grant,  but 
then — not  that  I  am  at  aU  a  proud  man,  Mi 
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Purcel — far  from  it,  I  trust — but  you  see — 
hem — the  truth  is,  that  to  a  man  as  I  am,  a 
magistrate — trusted  and  consulted  "by  gov- 
ernment, and  ha^-ing,  besides,  to  meet  certain 
low  prejudices  against  me  in  the  country, 
here,  I  don't  think — I'm  spaking  of  the  magis- 
trate now,  Purcel — not  of  the  man — obsene 
that,  but  the  truth  is — d — m  the  word,  for  I 
don't  think  there's  in  the  whole  catidogue  of 
names,  so  \Tilgai'  a  one  as  Fitzy — and  be 
d — d  to  it." 

The  i^roctor  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
fi'om  his  eyes,  at  the  dignified  distress  with 
which  the  gi-eat  little  man  resented  this  de- 
grading giievance. 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  and  so,"  said  he,  "I'm  not 
to  call  you  Fitzy  ;  well,  well,  so  be  it — but  I 
have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in 
oui'  conversation,  that  I  shall  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  change  the  jjractice.  But  up- 
on my  conscience,  Fitz}' — I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
O'Driscol,  I  must  say — I  think  it  great  weak- 
ness in  yovo-  worship,  to  let  such  a  trifle  as 
that  annoy  you." 

"It  may  be  a  weakness,"  said  the  other, 
"but  before  we  go  further,  I  make  it  a  per- 
sonal request,  that  you  won't  use  Fitzy  to  me, 
and  above  all  things,  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers.    I  entrate  and  implore  that  you  won't." 

"  Very  well,  then — a  bargain  be  it — but  I 
must  insist  that  you  never  call  me  Mat,  or 
anything  but  iVIr.  Purcel,  again." 

"  Why,  but  you  know  you  are  not  a  magis- 
trate, Mat." 

"Never  mind,  Fitzy — hem — never  mind, 
your  worshij),  call  me  whatever  you  like — 
unless  a  rogue — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  weD,  but  to  busi- 
ness— what  is  this  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  A  business  that,  if  well  managed,  may  be 
a  beneficial  one  to  you  and  me  both." 

"  Out  with  it,  though — you  know  I'm  in  a 
hurr}'." 

"  tVhy  now,"  proceeded  the  httle  man,  re- 
lapsing unconsciously  into  a  sense  of  his 
violated  dignity, — "cui'se  me,  if  I'd  for  fifty 
— no,  not  for  a  hundred,  that  the  Castle 
should  come  to  know  that  I  was  addressed  as 
Fitzy." 

The  proctor's  mirth  was  again  renewed, 
but  after  a  moment  or  two,  the  serious  part 
of  the  conversation  was  resumed  by  the 
magistrate. 

"  Your  son  John,  the  other  morning,"  he 
proceeded,  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone, 
"  hinted  to  me  that  you  had  partly  discovered 
— hem — ahem — a  very  important  circum- 
stance —in  short,  that  you  had  pai'tly,  if  not 
altogether,  discovered  a — a  conspiracy." 

The  proctor  stared  at  him  with  unafi'ected 
surprise,  which,  by  the  way,  did  not  escape 
the  magistrate's  notice.  "A  conspiracy!" 
he  added,  "  and  did  John  tell  you  this? " 


"  Wliy,  not  exactly, "  replied  O'Drisool 
fearing  that  the  young  man,  as  we  have 
ah-eady  hinted,  had  been  indiscreet,  and  con- 
sequently wished  to  keep  him  as  much  out  oi 
blame  as  possible  ;  "  not  exactly,  my  dear 
Mat — hem — my  dear  INIr.  PiU'cel,  but  you 
know  that  I  am  rather  sharp—a  penetrating 
fellow  in  my  way,  or  I  would  not  be  of  the 
commission  to-day — he  seemed  merely  to 
drop  the  expression  accidentally  only." 

"I  i^ledge  my  honor  to  you,"  replied  the 
proctor,  who  at  once  saw  through  the  hoax 
that  his  son  had  played  off  upon  him,  "that 
the  young  rascal  had  no  authoiity  fi'om  me 
for  mentioning  a  single  syllable  about  it." 

"Well,  but,  I  trust,  my  deal-  Ma— Mr. 
Purcel,  that  you  are  not  angry  with  him, 
especially  for  having  mentioned  it  to  me  at 
any  rate." 

"  WTiy,  my  dear  fiiend,"  said  the  other,  "  if 
the  time  were  come,  you  are  the  first  man  to 
whom  I  would  disclose  the  circumstance,  but 
the  fact  simply  is,  that  it  is  not  ripe  yet." 

"Even  so;  you  will  have  no  objection,  I 
trust,  "  to  let  me  know  something  of  the 
natui'e  of  it — even  now." 

"It  is  impossible!"  rejihed  the  proctor, 
"  quite  out  of  my  power  ;  if  I  breathe  a  syl- 
lable about  it,  the  whole  matter  must  be 
blown  before  the  proper  time,  and  then " 

"Well,  and  what  then? — proceed." 

""WTiy,  neither  you  nor  I  would  be  one 
moment  safe ;  and  in  that  case,  it  is  much 
more  prudent  that  you  should  not  know  it — 
God  forbid  that  I,  above  all  men,  should  be 
the  person  to  involve  you  in  risk  and  danger. 
Yotir  o'R-n  ardor  and  excessive  loyalty  expose 
you  to  dangers  enough,  and  too  many." 

"  You  pi'omise,  however,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  to  make  me  acquainted  with  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  when  the  proper  time  comes  ; 
and  if  the  thing  ripen  at  all,  you  shall  hear 
of  it." 

"  But  listen,"  asked  O'Driscol,  licking  his 
hps  as  a  man  would  when  thinking  of  a  good 
dinner  ;  "  is  the  matter  you  allude  to  a  real, 
actual,  bona-flde  conspiracy?" 

"An  actual  hve  conspiracy,"  replied  the 
proctor ;  "  and  as  soon  as  it  has  reached 
maturity,  and  is  full  grown,  you  shall  have 
all  the  honors  of  the  discoveiy." 

"That  will  do.  Mat — hem,  that  will  do, 
my  dear  friend.  I  shall  have  the  Castle 
dancing  with  delight — and  whisper — but  this 
is  honorable  between  ourselves — any  advan- 
tages that  may  result  from  this  affair,  you 
shall  partake  of.  The  Castle  and  I  under- 
stand one  another,  and  depend  upon  it,  your 
name  shall  be  mentioned  ^vith  all  the  honor 
and  importance  due  to  it." 

"This,  then,  was  what  you  wanted  with 
me?" 
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"It  was,  and  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, you  and  yours,  and  I  and  mine,  "will 
have  cause  to  rejoice  in  it.  Government,  my 
dear  Mat — ahem — is  a  generous  benefactor, 
and  aided  by  it  we  shall  work  wonders.  We 
shall,  I  trust,  all  be  provided  for — your  sons 
and  my  own  fool — M'Carthy,  too,  we  shall  not 
forget." 

"All  that  will  be  very  pleasant,  I  ac- 
knowledge," replied  the  i^roctor,  dryly,  "and 
in  the  meantime  good-by,  and  may  God 
spare  both  ycu  and  me  long  hfe  and  happi- 
ness— until  then,  and  as  long  after  it  as  we 
may  wish  for." 

Our  fi-iend  M'Carthy,  who  was  little  aware 
of  the  hberal  provision  which  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  friend  had  in  contemplation  for 
him,  was  in  the  meantime  hkely  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  verj-  different  manner,  and  upon 
principles  veiy  much  at  variance  with  those 
of  that  jDohtical  gentleman  yclept  the  Casile, 
an  impersonation  which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  define. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

&poTt  in  the  Mountains. 

In  the  coiirse  of  that  day  Letty  Lenehan, 
who  had  been  musing  over  Mogue's  soliloquy 
in  the  barn,  felt  that  kind  of  impression 
which  every  one  has  felt  more  or  less  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  fellow's  words 
left  a  suspicion  upon  her  mind  that  there 
was  evil  designed  again.st  young  M'Carthy 
by  this  smooth-going  and  pious  h^'pocrite. 
How  to  act  she  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss,  but  as 
the  day  advanced,  the  singular  impres.sion 
we  have  mentioned  deepened,  until  she 
could  conceal  its  existence  no  longer.  After 
dinner,  however,  she  seized  upon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  her  friend  and  lover, 
Jerry  Joyce,  who,  by  the  way,  had  also  been 
somewhat  surprised  at  an  expression  which 
escaped  Mogue  in  the  morning.  On  com- 
paring notes,  both  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, viz., — that  there  existed  in  the  bosom  of 
Mogue  some  latent  hard  feeling  against 
M'Carthy. 

"I  am  sure  there  does,"  said  Jeriy,  "  and 
I  think  I  know  why  too — Mogue  isn't  the 
only  person  that  has  a  deadly  hatred  against 
Mr.  M'Carthy ;  and  indeed,  Letty,  I  have 
raisons  to  fear  that  the  poor  young  gintle- 
man,  for  so  he  is  by  family  and  blood  at  all 
events — is  in  great  danger.  However,  if  it 
will  make  youi-  mind  aisy,  I'll  see  what  can 
be  f lone,  to  get  him  safe  over  it  this  night." 

"This   night,   JeiTy?  why   what   do   you 


mane  ?  what  about  this  night  more  than  any 
other  night  ?  " 

"Hut!  you  foolish  girl,"  rephed  Jerry, 
"  sure  you  ought  to  know  that  it's  only  a 
way  of  spakin'  we  have,  when  we  say  this 
night  or  this  day." 

"Ay,"  rei^Ued  Letty,  with  great  shrewd- 
ness and  in  a  spirit  of  keen  observation,  "  if 
you  had  spoken  that  way,  you'd  have  said 
this  day,  and  not  this  night,*^  bekaise  it's  not 
night  yet." 

Jerry  smiled,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation,  exclaimed,  "  Troth  and 
111  have  a  kiss  from  your  lips,  this  day,  and, 
if  you  vex  me  much  mox-e,  another  this  night 
too  ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  with  a  face  of  good- 
humor  and  affection,  he  contrived  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  after  which  Letty  sprang 
beyond  his  reach,  but  pausing  a  moment  ere 
she  disappeared.  "  Jerr}-,  hsten,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "don't  let  IVIr.  M'Carthy  come  to 
harm  either  by  night  or  day,  if  you  can — 
still  an'  all  remember  that  your  own  hfe  is  a 
dearer  one — to — to — yourself,  at  any  rate, 
than  anybody  else's  is." 

JeiTy  nodded,  and  was  about  once  more  to 
lessen  the  distance  betAveen  himself  and  her, 
when  she  immediately  took  to  flight  and  dis- 
appeared, which  was  preciselv  what  he  want- 
ed. 

"  God  protect  the  young  man  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, after  she  had  gone,  "  for  if  that  slee- 
veeu  villain  is  bent  on  doin'  him  harm,  or,  as 
I  ought  to  say,  of  bringin'  him  among  them, 
and  especially  to  him  that  hates  him  like 
hell,  this  is  the  very  night  for  it,  and  he  has 
him  on  the  spot  too  ;  well,  we'll  see  whether 
they'll  be  back  in  time  or  not,  for  as  Mr. 
M'Carthy  is  to  dine  here,  Mogue  at  any  rate 
must  and  ought  to  be  home  a  Httle  before 
dusk.  I'll  make  preparation,  however,  and 
what  can  be  done  for  him,  I  will  do." 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  foUow  our  two 
sportsmen  into  the  mountains  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  render  justice  to  poor  innocent 
Mogue,  who  little  dreamt  that  a  human  being 
had  suspected  him. 

M'Carthy,  on  entering  the  mountain,  at 
first  expressed  a  doubt  to  his  companion  that 
the  circuit  or  sweep  road  by  Shaun  Bernha's 
stables  was  rather  extensive,  and  would  occu- 
py too  much  time,  besides  bringing  them 
fju-ther  out  of  their  way  than  it  was  his 
(M'Carthy 's)  intention  to  go. 

"  You  know,  Mogue,"  he  observed,  "  I  am 
to  dine  Arith  Mr.  Purcel  to-day,  and,  if  we  go 
so  far,  I  shall  never  be  home  in  time  for  din- 
ner." 

"  Never  mind,  sir,"  replied  his  companion, 
"  you  don't  know  all  the  short  cuts  of  Slee- 
beens  as  well  as  I  do.  My  life  for  yours,  I'll 
take  care  that  you  won't  want  your  dinner 
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nor  your  supper  aither,  sir,  I'll  go  bail.  Jist 
trxist  yourself  to  me,  and  if  I  don't  bring  you 
to  where  the  grouse,  snipes,  and  hai-es  is  in 
thousands,  never  put  faith  in  me  again." 

M'Cai-thy,  who  had  every  confidence  in 
Mogue,  and,  also,  more  than  usunl  respect 
for  him,  in  consequence  of  his  apjiarent  love 
of  truth  and  religion,  accompanied  him  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  ;  feeling  satisfied 
that  his  intimate  acquaintance  Avith  the  whole 
wild  locality  around  them,  was  a  proof  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  Avord. 

The  scenei-y  of  those  moimtains,  though 
wild,  as  we  have  said,  is,  neveiiheless,  re- 
markable for  that  i^oetic  spirit  of  beauty 
which  our  learned  and  accomphshed  country- 
man, Dr.  Petrie,  infused,  with  such  delight- 
ful efl'ect,  into  his  landscapes.  Even  the 
long  stretches  of  level  moor,  which  lie  between 
the  hill  ranges,  present  in  summer  that  air 
of  warm  repose  which  the  mind  recognizes 
as  constituting  a  strong  element  of  beauty  ; 
but  it  is  at  evening,  when  the  crimson  sun 
pours  a  flood  of  golden  light  upon  their  sides 
and  tops,  turning  the  rich  floA^-ery  heath  with 
which  they  are  covered  into  hues  of  deep 
pui-jile,  that  the  eye  dehghts  to  rest  upon 
them.  Nor  is  the  wild  charm  of  solitude  to 
be  forgotten  in  alluding  to  the  character  of 
these  soft  and  gi-acefully  undulating  moun- 
tains. Lideed  we  scarcely  knew  anj-thing 
more  replete  with  those  dream-like  impres- 
sions of  picturesque  romance  which,  in  a 
spirit  so  perfectly  soHtar}',  sleep,  stiU  and  sol- 
emn, far  from  the  on-goings  of  busy  life,  in 
the  distant  recesses  of  these  barren  solitudes. 
Many  a  time  w'hen  young  have  we  made  our 
summer  jouniey  across  the  brown  hUls,  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  mountains  we  are  de- 
scribing, for  the  express  pm-pose  of  dreaming 
away  whole  hours  in  theu'  contemplation, 
and  steeping  our  early  imagination  in  the 
wild  and  novel  beauty  which  our  heart  told 
us  the  spmt  of  solitude  had  impressed  upon 
them. 

How  far  our  sportsmen  proceeded,  or  in 
what  precise  direction,  we  ai'e  not  in  a  capa- 
city to  inform  oiu-  readers.  That  they  pro- 
ceeded much  further,  however,  than  ^I'Car- 
thy  had  wished  or  contemplated,  will  soon 
become  sufficiently  evident.  What  kind  of 
sport  they  had,  or  whether  successful  or 
otherwise,  it  is  not  our  present  pm-pose  to 
say.  Be  the  game  abundant  or  scarce,  we 
leave  them  to  pursue  it,  and  request  the 
reader  to  accompany  us  in  a  direction  some- 
what removed,  but  not  very  far  diliereut  from 
theirs. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  state  here 
previously,  that  these  mountains  are  remark- 
ably— indeed  proverbially — subject  to  deep 
and  impervious  mists,  which  wrap  them  in  a 


darkness  far  more  impenetrable  to  the  eye 
than  the  darkest  nights,  and  immeasurably 
more  confounding  to  the  rea.son,  by  at  once 
depriving  the  individual  whom  they  chance 
to  overtake,  of  all  sense  of  his  relative  posi- 
tion. At  night  the  moon  and  stars  may  be 
seen,  or  even  a  fire  or  other  light  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  here,  whilst  enveloped  in  one  of 
those  dai'k  and  dismal  fogs,  no  earthly  object 
is  seen  within  two  yards  of  you,  and  every 
step  made  is  replete  with  doubt  or  danger, 
and  frequently  with  death  itself,  in  the  shape 
of  deep  shoreless  lakes  and  abrupt  precipices. 

The  night  had  now  set  in  for  about  two 
hours,  and  one  of  the  deep  fogs  which  we 
have  just  described  began  to  break  into  broad 
gray  fi'agments,  which  were  driven  by  the 
wind  into  the  deeper  hollows,  dissipated  al- 
most at  once  into  the  thin  and  invisible  air. 
Sometimes  a  rush  of  wind  would  sweep  along 
like  a  gigantic  arrow,  i-unning  through  the 
mist,  and  leaving  a  rapid  track  behind  it  like 
a  pathway.  Sometimes  again  a  whirl-blast 
would  sweep  round  a  hill,  or  rush  up  from  a 
narrow  gorge,  carrying  rovmd,  in  wild  and 
fimtastic  gyrations,  large  masses  of  the  ap- 
parently sohd  mist,  giving  thus  to  the  scene 
such  an  aiDpearauce  as  would  lead  the  spec- 
tator to  supjDose  that  some  invisible  being  or 
beings,  of  stupendous  power,  were  engaged 
in  these  fearful  solitudes. 

The  night,  we  have  said,  had  set  in,  and 
the  mist  was  clearing,  or  liad  altogether 
cleared  awaj'.  Up  far  in  these  mountains 
hved  a  hei'd,  or  caretaker  and  gamekeeper, 
all  in  one,'  named  Frank  Finnerty.  He  was 
a  man  of  bad  character — gloomy,  sullen,  and 
possessed  of  very  little  natural  feeling.  The 
situation  in  which  he  resided  was  so  remote 
and  solitaiy,  so  far  fi'om  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  are  derived  from  human 
intercourse,  that  scarcely  any  other  man  in 
the  parish  could  be  induced  to  undertake 
the  duties  attached  to  it,  or  consent  to  live 
in  it  at  all.  Finnerty,  however,  was  a  dark, 
unsocial  man,  who  knew  that  he  was  not 
liked  in  the  country,  and  who,  on  his  part, 
paid  back  to  society  its  hatred  of  him  with 
interest.  He  had  been  engaged  in  many 
outrages  against  the  law,  and  had  been  once 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  manslaughter 
— a  sentence  which  would  have  been  carried 
into  elfect  were  it  not  for  a  point  made  in 
his  case  by  the  lawyer  who  defended  him. 
His  wife  was  a  kind-hearted,  benevolent 
woman  naturally,  but  she  had  been  for  yeai'S 
so  completely  subdued  and  dispirited,  that 
she  was,  at  the  period  we  write  of,  a  poor, 
passive,  imbecile  creatm'e,  indifi'erent  to 
everything,  and  with  no  more  will  of  her  own 
than  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  duties  oi 
mere  mechanical  existeilce. 
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It  was  now  near  ten  o'clock  ;  Finnerty 
and  she  had  been  sitting  at  the  fire  in 
silence  for  some  time,  when  at  length  she 
spoke. 

"  Well,  I  hope  there  was  no  one  out  on  the 
mountains  in  that  mist." 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  what  is  it  to  you  or  me 
whether  there  was  or  not  ?  " 

"That's  thnie,"  she  replied,  "but  one 
wouldn't  like  any  harm  to  come  to  a  fellow- 
creature." 

"  Dear  me,"  he  exclaimed,  in  harsh  tones 
of  hatred  and  irony,  "  how  fond  you  are  of 
your  fellow-cratures  to-night !  little  your 
fellow-cratures  care  about  you." 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  suppose  that's  thi-ue 
enough,  Frank  ;  what  'ud  make  them  care 
about  me  or  the  likes  o'  me,  and  for  all  that 
whether  they  may  think  o'  me  now,  I  remim- 
ber  the  time  when  they  did  care  about  me, 
and  when  I  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
that  knew  me." 

There  was  a  touching  humility,  and  a  fee- 
ble but  heart-broken  effort  at  self-respect  in 
the  poor  woman's  words  and  manner  that 
were  pitiful  and  pathetic  to  the  last  degree, 
and  which  even  Finnerty  himself  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge. 

"  But  where's  the  use  of  thinking  about 
these  things  now  V "  he  replied  ;  "  it  isn't 
what  we  were  then,  Vread,  but  what  we  are 
now,  that  we  ought  to  think  of." 

"  But,  sure,  Frank,"  said  the  simple- 
minded  creature,  "  one  cannot  prevint  the 
memory  from  goin'  back  to  the  early  times, 
when  we  wor  happy,  and  when  the  world 
was  no  trouble  to  us." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  after  a  little  she 
added,  "I  dunua  is  the  night  clearin'  ?" 

Finnerty  rose,  and  proceeding  to  the  door, 
looked  out  a  moment,  then  went  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
sky,  after  which  he  returned. 

"  The  mist  is  gone,"  he  observed,  "  from 
the  mountains,  and  I  suppose  the  boys  will 
soon  begin  to  come." 

"  Throth,  Frank,"  she  replied,  "I  hate 
these  nightly  meetin's  that  you  hould  here — 
all  this  plottin'  and  plannin'  isn't  nor  can't 
be  good." 

"  You  hate  them  !  an'  who  the  ould  diaoxd 
cares  whether  you  do  or  not  ?  I  allow  them 
this  house  to  meet  in,  bekaise  it's  large  and 
far  from  the  polls.  A  house  down  in  the 
countiT,  where  they  might  pop  in  on  them, 
wouldn't  be  so  safe  ;  here,  however,  no  one 
would  suspect  them  of  meetin',  and  from  the 
way  the  house  is  situated,  no  one  could  come 
upon  us  widout  bein'  known  or  seen.  You 
hate  !  that  indeed  !  " 

"  An'  what  do  they  meet  for,  Frank  ?  if  it's 
a  fair  question  !  " 


"  It's  not  a  fair  question,  an'  you  have  no 
business  to  ax ;  still  if  you  want  to  know, 
and  if  it  can  make  you  anything  the  wiser, 
you  shall  hear.  It's  to  Ijreak  a  Millstone 
they  meet." 

"  To  brake  a  millstone,  inacjh  I  Oh,  sorra 
a  word  of  that  I  believe.  8ure  there's  no 
millstone  here? — if  you  want  to  break  mill- 
stones you  must  go  farther  up — to  Carnmore, 
where  they  make  them.  Sorra  millstone's 
here,  I  know." 

"  You  know — oh,  how  much  you  know  ! 
I  tell  you,  there's  a  great  •  Millstone  thai* 
covers  and  grinds  the  whole  kingdom,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  parts  of  it — that's  the  Mill- 
stone we  want  to  brake,  and  that  we  Mill 
brake." 

"  Wlien  did  you  hear  from  Mark  Ratigan, 
or  see  him  ?  " 

"  Mark  Ratigan  is  snug  and  comfortable 
as  a  laborin'  boy  wid  Magistrate  Drisco} 
that's  in — hem — but  listen  tome,  now  if  you 
should  meet  Mark  anywhere  down  the  coun- 
try, you're  neither  to  call  him  Mark  nof 
Ratigan,  otherwise  you  may  be  the  manes  of 
hangin'  the  poor  bo}'." 

"  Throth,  an'  by  all  accounts,  he'll  come  to 
the  gallows  yet." 

"  Well,  and  many  a  betther  man  did.  I 
expect  him  and  Hourigan  both  here  to- 
night." 

"  An'  what  name  does  he  go  by  now  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  By  the  name  of  Phil  Hart ;  and  remem- 
ber Avhen  there's  any  stranger  present,  you're 
never  to  call  him  anything  else — but  abov© 
all  things,  and  upon  the  peril  of  your  hfe, 
never  call  him  Mark  Ratigan." 

"And  do  3'ou  think,"  replied  his  wife, 
"that  I  won't  take  care  not  to  do  it?  But, 
Frank,  tell  me  what  was  Mogue  Moylan  doin 
here  the  night  before  last  ?  " 

"  Only  to  let  me  know  that  he  and  a  IVIis- 
ther  M'Carthy — a  great  fi'iend  of  his  and  oi 
two  good  creatures — Magistrate  Driscol  and 
Procthor  Purcel — wor  to  come  out  shootiu' 
on  the  mountains  to-day  and  to  ax  if  I  wouIU 
prevent  them." 

"An'  did  you  give  them  lave? "she  in- 
quired. 

A  very  peculiar  expression  passed  over  the 
dark  gi-im  featirres  of  her  husband.  "  Did  J 
give  them  lave  ?  "  he  rephed  ;  "  well,  indeed, 
you  may  take  your  da^•;\•,  I  did  Why  would 
I  refuse  a  dacent  giatleman,  and  a  friend  of 
Mogue  Moylan's  lave  to  shoot  ?  Poor  dacent 
Mogue,  too,  that  loves  thruth  and  rehgion 
so  well — ha !  ha !  ha  ! — whisht ! — here's  some 
one." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
our  friends,  M'Carthy  and  Mogue,  made 
their   appearance  in  the  caretaker's  house, 
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both  evidently  in  a  fatigued  state,  especially 
M'Carthy,  who  had  not  been  so  weU  accus- 
tomed to  travel  over  moimtain  scenery  as  his 
companion. 

"  WeU,  blessed  be  God  that  we  have  got 
the  roof  of  a  house  over  us  at  l:ist ! "  ex- 
claimed Mogue.  "Frank  Fiiinex'ty,  how ai'e 
you '?  an'  Vread,  ax^hora,  not  forgettin'  you 
— my  hand  to  you  both,  but  we're  lost — es- 
pecially this  gentleman,  Mr.  M'Carthy — a 
great  friend  of  jNIr.  O'Driscol's  and  Procthor 
Purcel's — but  a  betther  man  than  either  o' 
them,  I  hope.' 

"I  am  fairly  knocked  up,  I  admit,"  said 
M'Carthy — "  in  fact,  I  am  more  jaded  than  I 
ever  was  in  my  life." 

"Take  a  chair,  sir,"  said  Finnerty ;  "you 
are  welcome  at  all  events,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  or  any  friend  of  Mogues  ;  take  this 
chair,  sir — and — here,  Mogue,  do  3'ou  take  a 
stool ;  you  must  be  both  in  a  sad  state,  sure 
enough." 

"  Thank  you,  Frank,"  replied  Mogue,  "  oh, 
then,  bad  cess  to  it  for  a  dirty  mist — God 
pardon  me  for  ciu'sin'  the  poor  mist  though, 
for  sure  it  wasn't  it's  fault,  the  crathiir  of  a 
mist.  We  oughn't  to  cui'se  an^iihing  that 
God  has  made,  but  indeed  I'm  a  gi-eat 
sinner  that  way,  God  forgive  me  ;  hoAvand- 
ever  as  I  was  sajin',  only  for  it  afther  all, 
Mr.  Francis,  it's  atin'  yoiu'  comfortable  din- 
ner, or  raj'ther  drinkin'  your  fine  mne  you'd 
be  now  at  Mr.  Purcel's  ilhgant  table,  instead 
of  bein'  here  as  you  are,  however,  sure  it's 
good  to  have  a  house  over  oiu'  heads  any 
way." 

Finnerty  and  his  ^vife  heaped  more  turf 
on  the  fire,  and  the  poor  woman,  with  that 
kind  spuit  of  hospitality  and  sjTQpathy  for 
which  her  counti-ywomen  are  so  remai-kable, 
told  them  that  they  must  necessarily  be  hun- 
gry, and  said  she  would  lose  no  time  in  pro- 
viding them  mth  refreshment. 

"IMany  thanks,"  rephed  M'Carth}',  "it  is 
not  refreshment,  but  rest  we  require  ;  we 
have  had  more  refi'eshments  of  eveiy  kind 
Avith  us  than  he  could  use,  and  it  is  weU  we 
were  so  provident,  otherwise  we  never  would 
or  could  have  reached  even  this  house  ahve. 
Such  a  day  I  have  never  spent — we  have  done 

nothing  but  wade  through  this  d d  mist 

for  the  last  six  or  eight  hoiu's,  Avithout  the 
shghtest  knowledge  of  whereabout  we  were." 

"WeU,  weU,  IVIr.  Francis,  sure  it's  one 
comfort  that  we're  safe  at  aU  events,"  said 
Mogue  ;  "only  I'm  frettin'  myself  about  the 
onaisiness  they'U  aU  feel  at  home,  I  mane  in 
Mr.  Purcel's,  about  you.  Do  you  know  now, 
that  a  thought  strikes  me,  sir ;  I'm  fresher 
than  you  are  a  good  deal.  Now  what  if  I'd 
TMjx  home  and  make  their  minds  aisy  in  the 
first  place,  and  get  Jerry  Joyce  to  biing  the 


car  up  for  you  as  far  as  the  mountain  roadi 
You  can  rest  yourself  here  in  the  manetime, 
and  Frank  I^nerty  \viU  se^  you  safe  that 
far.  I'U  cai-ry  the  gun  and  tilings  with  me 
too— so  that  you'll  have  a  Ughter  tramp 
down  the  hUls." 

This  aiTangement  was  precisely  what 
M'Carthy  could  have  wished. 

"  Thank  you,  Mogue,  for  thinking  of  this  ; 
you  ai-e  a  considerate  kind  feUow,  and  I 
cordiaUy  admit  that  I  owe  my  hfe  to  you 
this  day.  Had  you  not  been  with  me  I 
must  have  lost  my  way  and  perished  in  the 
mountains." 

Mog-ue  and  Finnerty  exchanged  glances, 
which,  however,  did  not  escaj^e  the  obser- 
vation of  the  wife,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood those  changes  of  expression,  which  re- 
flected her  husband's  darker  and  sterner 
pui-poses. 

"Why,  then,  Misther  Frank,  that  I  may 
be  happy  but  I  am  glad  I  was  Avith  you,  so  I 
am,  for  indeed  only  for  me  I  don't  think, 
sure  enough,  that  ever  you'd  see  this  house 
to-night.  There's  some  spirits  left  here 
stUl,  and  as  I'm  for  another  stretch,  I  don't 
think  a  glass  of  it  -vvUl  do  me,  or  for  that 
matther,  Frank  Finnerty  here,  any  harm. 
You  can  see  me  down  the  hiUs  a  piece, 
Frank  ;  and  you,  IVIr.  Francis,  might  thi'ow 
youi'self  on  the  bed  a  whUe,  and  get  an 
hour's  sleej)  or  so." 

This  too  was  agreed  to — Mogue  and  Fin- 
nerty took  each  a  glass  of  whiskey,  as  did 
Mrs.  Finnerty,  by  permission  of  her  husband, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  and  M'Carthy  were 
left  by  themselves. 

After  the  t\vo  worthies  had  been  gone  a 
few  minutes,  she  proceeded  to  the  door,  and 
as  the  night  had  now  becdme  tolerably  hght, 
she  looked  out,  but  vdih.  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
caution.  At  first  she  saw  no  person,  but  in 
walking  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  along 
the  sidewaU  to  the  left,  she  was  able  to  ob- 
sei*ve  five  or  six  persons  coming  towai'ds  hei' 
husband  and  Moylan  in  a  body  ;  she  saw 
that  they  stopped  and  were  in  close  convert 
sation,  pointing  fi-equently  towai'ds  the  house 
as  they  sjDoke.  She  returned  to  M'Carthy 
with  the  same  caution,  and,  approaching 
him,  was  about  to  speak,  when  dread  of  her 
husband  supei-vened  for  the  moment,  and 
she  paused  hke  a  person  in  doubt.  The 
pecuhar  glare  and  the  satanic  smile  which 
her  husband  gave  to  Mogue,  who,  by  the 
way,  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  it,  op- 
pressed her  with  an  indistinct  sense  of  ap- 
proaching e\il  which  she  could  neither 
shake  off,  nor  separate  fi'om  the  strange 
gentleman  to  whom  their  glances  evidently 
referred.  She  remembered  also  to  have 
heard  her  husband  say  upon  one  occasion 
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when  he  was  dnink,  that  Mogiie  Moylan  was 
the  deepest  villain  in  the  l)arony — ay,  or  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  that  only  for  his  cowai-dice 
he  would  be  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 
'Twas  true,  she  knew  that  he  had  contra- 
dicted all  tliis  afterwards  when  he  got  sober, 
and  said  it  was  the  Uquor  that  caused  him 
to  speak  as  he  did,  that  Mog-ue  was  a  good 
kind-hearted  erature,  who  loved  trath,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  reUgious  boys  among 
them 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her ;  the 
impression  of  some  meditated  evil  against 
their  temporary  guest  was  too  strong  to  be 
disregarded,  and  ou  recollecting  that  Mogue 
had  been  up  ^v-ith  her  husband  only  the 
evening  but  one  before,  as  if  to  prepare  him 
for  something  unusual,  the  cou\'iction  arose 
to  an  alarming  height. 

We  have  said  that  this  woman  was  a  poor 
passive  creature,  whose  life  was  a  mere  round 
of  almost  mechanical  action.  This,  to  be 
sure,  so  far  as  regarded  her  o^vn  domestic 
duties,  and  in  general  eveiy  matter  in  which 
her  husband's  opinions  and  her  ovfTX  could 
clash,  was  perfectly  true.  She  was  naturally 
devoid,  however,  of  neither  heart  nor  in- 
tellect, when  any  of  her  fellow- creatures 
happened  to  come  within  the  range  of  her 
husband's  enmity  or  vengeance,  as  well  as 
upon  other  occasions  too,  and  it  was  well 
knoANTi  that  she  had  given  strong  proofs  of 
this.  Her  life  in  general  appeai-ed  to  be  one 
long  lull,  but,  notwithstanding  its  quietude, 
there  was,  under  circumstances  of  crime  or 
danger,  the  brooding  storm  ready  to  start 
up  into  action. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  on  returning  into  the 
house,  "I'm  a  plain  and  ignorant  woman, 
so  that  you  needn't  feel  siu-prised  or  alarmed 
at  anj-thing  I  am  goin'  to  say.  I  hope  you 
will  j)ardon  me,  sir,  when  I  ax  if  you  seen 
my  husband  before,  or  if  you  know  him 
either  more  or  less  ?  " 

M'Carthy  did  feel  surjn-ised,  and  replied 
in  the  negative  to  both  points  of  her  question 
— "I  do  not  know  your  husband,"  he  said, 
"nor  have  I  to  my  knowledge  ever  seen  him 
imtil  to-night  ;  may  I  beg  to  inquii-e  why 
you  ask  ?  " 

"It's  not  worth  your  while,"  she* repHed, 
"  it  was  a  mere  thought  that  came  into  my 
head  :  but  you  and  Mogue  Moylan  never  had 
a  dispute,  sir  ?  " 

"  ^^^ly,  what  can  put  such  a  notion  into 
your  head,  my  good  woman  ?  Certainly  not. 
Mogue  and  I  have  been  always  on  the  best 
of  terms." 

She  paused  again  for  some  minutes,  after 
which,  she  said,  in  a  voice  not  audible. 
•'  There's  something  in  the  wind  for  all  that. 
Sir,"  she  proceeded,  "you'll  think  me  odd, 


but  wiU  you  let  me  ax  if  you  wor  ever 
threatened  or  put  on  your  guard,  of  if  you 
know  of  any  enemy  you  have  that  would  wish 
to  injure  you?" 

M'Carthy  now  started,  and,  looking  at  her 
with  a  gaze  of  equal  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment, replied,  "Your  language,  my  good 
woman,  is  beyond  doubt  very  strange — why 
do  you  ask  me  these  questions?  " 

"  Answer  me  first,  if  you  plaise,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  I  have  certainly  been  put  on  my  guard," 
he  returned,  "  and  informed  that  I  ought  to 
be  cautious,  for  that  I  had  an  enemy  and  that 
danger  was  before  me." 

"  When,  and  in  what  way  did  this  hap- 
pen?" 

"  I  shall  make  no  further  communication 
on  the  subject,"  he  replied,  "  until  you  speak 
more  plainly." 

"Then,"  she  proceeded,  "I'm  afeard 
there's  danger  over  you  this  night,  if  God 
hasn't  said  it." 

"  Not,  I  trust,  while  I  am  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  husband  and  Mogue  Moylan." 
She  shook  her  head.  "If  you  haven't 
something  better  to  depend  upon,  I  wouldn't 
think  myself  overly  safe;  but  you  didn't  an- 
swer the  last  question  I  axed  you.  How  wor 
you  warned,  and  Avho  warned  you  ?" 

He  then  gave  her  a  brief  account  of  the 
rencounter  he  had  with  the  Whiteboys,  and 
alluded  to  the  unknown  but  friendly  individ- 
ual who  had  put  him  on  his  guard. 

"I  knew  it,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  knew  it ; 
I  couldn't  mistake  the  look  that  passed  be- 
tween them.  Now,  in  God's  name,"  she 
said,  "  if  you're  able  to  drag  a  hmb  afther 
you  at  all,  start  out  o'  this  and  save  yourself, 
and,  let  what  will  hajDpen,  I  entreat,  for  the 
love  of  God,  that  you  won't  mention  my 
name." 

This  he  faithfully  promised;  "But,"  re- 
jolied  he  to  her  warning,  "  I  really  am  not 
able  to  escape,  and  I  cannot  think  that  your 
husband  would  injure  a  man  who  never 
oflended  him." 

"But  that's  not  the  way  they  do  sich 
things  ;  ifs  not  the  man  you  offended  that 
v\-ill  injure  you,  but  some  blackguard  sti-anger 
that  he  gets  to  do  it  for  him,  and  that  you'U 
know  nothing  about.  In  Gods  name,  I  say, 
be  off  out  o'  this.  Even  as  a  stranger  you 
can  hai-dly  be  safe,  and  if  you  -n-ish  to  know 
why,  whisjjer,"  and  she  spoke  so  low  as  only 
barely  to  be  heard,  "there's  a  meeting  of 
"VMiiteboys  to  be  here  to-night;  anyhow, 
you're  the  friend  of  O'Driscol  and  Procthor 
Purcel,  and  that  same  would  be  enough  to 
make  them  give  you  a  knock.  Don't  face 
home,"  said  she,  "  or  you'll  be  likely  to  meet 
them,  but  take  the  mountains  wanst  more  on 
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yoiir  head.  Get  out  upon  the  road  at 
Altanaveenan  and  you  may  be  safe.  God  of 
Gloiy  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  here  they  are — but 
svatch  my  face  and  be  guided  by  me — here, 
throw  3'ourself  into  that  bed  below  and  pre- 
tend to  sleep — I'll  do  what  woman  can,  but 
I'm  afeai'ed  we  lost  our  chance." 

M'Cai'thy  distinctly  heard  them  laughing 
as  they  aj^proached  the  door,  and,  in  accord- 
ance Avith  the  advice  he  had  got,  he  went  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  and  lay  down  on 
the  bed,  where  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
breathed  hke  one  asleep.  He  now  began  to 
investigate  Mogue's  conduct,  in  persisting  to 
bring  him  by  so  circuitous  a  sweep  such  a 
distance  out  of  his  way,  aud  decidedly  con- 
trary to  his  wishes.  He  hesitated,  however, 
to  incvdpate  Mogue,  who  certainly  could  not 
have  anticipated  or  brought  on  the  fog, 
which  had  occasioned  them  to  wander  for  such 
a  length  of  time  among  the  mountains.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  deprived  him  of  his 
gun  and  ammunition,  but  might  not  that 
also  have  been  from  motives  of  kindness  ? 

In  the  meantime,  eight  or  ten  men  came 
into  the  house  each  and  all  with  their  faces 
blackened,  and  some  of  them  as  before  wear- 
ing shirts  outside  their  dress  ;  and  this  he 
could  see  from  the  position  of  the  bed  where 
he  lay.  The  chat  among  themselves  and 
with  ]Mrs.  Finnerty  was  not,  as  is  the  case  in 
romances,  either  mysterious  or  awful.  On  the 
contraiy,  it  was  hght  and  pleasant,  and  by 
no  means  calculated  to  heighten  M'Carthy's 
fears  ;  who,  to  say  truth,  however,  although 
resolute  and  full  of  courage,  would  as  hef 
been  spending  the  evening  with  his  fiiend 
the  proctor. 

"Well,  Vread,"  said  one  of  them,  "any 
news  in  the  moimtains?" 

"  News  in  the  mountains ! "  exclaimed 
Vread,  "well,  indeed,  that's  good." 

"Any  deaths  or  marriages  among  the 
gi'ouse,  eh  ?  " 

Vread,  as  we  have  said,  had  got  a  glass  of 
spirits,  a  circumstance  which,  to  a  low  heai't 
but  a  kind  one  Hke  hers,  may  probably  have 
accounted  for  a  portion  of  her  energy,  as  well 
as  of  her  sympathy  with  the  apprehended 
danger  to  M'Carthy. 

"  Troth,"  she  rephed,  with  more  vivacity 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  her, 
"when  you  spake  to  a  dacent  woman  it 
ought  to  be  ■\\'ith  a  clane  face  at  any  rate." 

"  Why,  Vread,  how  can  you  say  it's  dirty," 
replied  the  feUow,  "  when  you  know  Ivxmhed 
it  before  I  came  out  ?  " 

"It  must  be  in  the  divil's  basin,  then," 
she  replied,  "  for  if  one  can  judge  by  their 
eyes,  you're  more  like  onefof  his  childre  than 
your  honest  father's,  whoever  he  was  or  is. 
5^toth,  I'm  afeard  it's  a  dirty  business  you're 


all  about  to-night,  if  a  body  is  to  take  you  bj 
your  looks." 

'•  Why,  then,"  observed  another,  "who  'ud 
think  that  poor  die-away  Vread  had  so  much 
spunk  in  her?  Vread,"  he  proceeded,  "you 
must  a  been  a  great  beauty  wanst  upon  a 
time  ;  a  very  purty  face  you  had,  they  say." 

"  Whatever  it  was,"  she  replied,  "  I  thank 
God  I  was  never  ashamed  to  show  it  like  too 
many  of  my  neighbors." 

"Don't  be  too  siu'e  that  were  your  neigh- 
bors, Vread." 

"Troth,  I  hope  not,"  she  returned;  "I 
don't  think  my  neighbors  'ud  be  cousarned 
in  sich  disgraceful  work,  as  I'm  afraid  brings 
yez  out.     Faugh  upon  yow  all !  its  unmanly." 

Her  husband,  accompanied  by  six  or  eight 
more,  now  made  his  appearance  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  part 
that  his  wife  was  disposed  to  bear  in  their 
conversation. 

Other  chat  of  various  character  then  took 
place,  in  which,  however,  M'Carthy,  who  now 
watched  them  closely,  could  observe  that  they 
did  not  all  join. 

"WTaisht,"  said  one  of  them,  "is  there 
anybody  asleep  in  the  house  ?  I  think  I  hear 
some  one  snorin' !  " 

"  There  is,"  said  Finnerty,  "  a  gentleman 
that  was  out  shootin'  to-day  wid  a  servant- 
man  of  Mr.  Purcel's  the  procthor — named 
Mogue  Moylan." 

"And  a  very  great  scoundrel  is  Mogue 
Moylan,"  said  one  of  them,  with  a  wink  at  the 
rest. 

"Well,  no,"  said  Finnerty,  "I  think  not- 
poor  Mogue's  a  dacent,  quiet  crature,  and 
has  a  great  regard  for  truth  and  religion." 

M'Carthy,  fi-om  his  position  the  bed,  had, 
by  means  of  a  fortunate  rift  in  the  blankets, 
a  complete  view  of  the  whole  party,  and  he 
could  mark  with  accuracy,  in  consequence  of 
their  black  faces,  every  grin  now  made  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  their  white  teeth. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  that  snores  so 
beautifully  ?  "  asked  another  of  them. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  named  O'Connoi","  re- 
plied poor  Vread,  anxious,  if  jiossible,  even 
at  the  risk  of  much  subsequent  abuse  and  ill- 
treatment,  to  conceal  his  name. 

"Ay,"  said  Finnerty,  corroborating  her; 
much,  indeed,  to  her  astonishment,  "  he  is  a 
Mr.  O'Connor,  I  believe,  a  very  handsome- 
lookin',  fine  young  fellow." 

"  W^hat  the  blazes,"  said  another  of  them. 
"  keeps  him  ?  Surelj'  he  ought  to  be  here 
before  now.  Had  ]\Ir.  O'Connor  good 
sport  ?  " 

"  How  could  he,"  replied  Finnerty,  "  wid 
the  fog  that  was  on  the  mountains  ?  " 

At  this  moment  an  individual  made  his 
appearance,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  look 
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upon  without  being  most  forcibly  struck  by 
his  figure.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
muscular,  powerful  man,  with  immensely 
large  Umbs  ;  his  hair  was  black,  and  a  huge 
pair  of  whiskers  of  the  same  color  stretched 
across  his  cheeks,  met  at  his  chin,  and  ran 
down  ia  an  unbroken  line  round  a  huge  and 
remarkably  well-set  neck.  The  moment  he 
entered,  and  before  he  had  time  to  speak, 
two  or  three  of  them  instantly  placed  their 
fingers  signiiicantly  upon  their  lips,  as  if  to 
indicate  silence,  apprehensive,  as  M'Carthy 
at  the  time  thought,  lest  his  voice  might  be 
recognised.  Another  of  them  then  whis-* 
pered  something  to  him,  and  whatever  the 
secret  was,  it  caused  him  to  glance  for  a 
moment,  and  involimtarily,  towards  the  bed. 
All  that  he  spoke  aftex-wards  was  uttered  in 
whispera 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Sport  Continued. 

Finxertt's  house,  which  had  been  built 
for  more  purposes  than  were  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  caretaker  or  game- 
keeper, was  simply  a  plain  apartment,  tolei"- 
ably  large,  with  room  enough  in  it  for  a 
couple  of  beds  ;  to  this  was  added  a  shoot- 
ing-lodge for  the  owner  of  the  mountains, 
which  consisted  of  three  or  four  bed-rooms 
opening  from  a  well-sized  dining-room,  and 
a  kitchen  distinct  from  the  apartment  which 
constituted  the  dwelling  of  the  gamekeeper, 
being  that  which  Finnerty,  as  such,  then  oc- 
cupied. It  was  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
shooting-lodge  that  the  "Wliiteboy  meetings 
were  uniformly  held,  although  of  late  it  had 
been  usual  for  those  who  attended  them  to 
sit  in  Finnerty's  house  until  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  commencing  business,  when  they 
adjounjed  to  the  other.  We  should  say 
that  the  gamekeeper's  house,  though  under 
the  same  roof,  as  it  is  termed,  with  the 
shooting-lodge,  was  distinct  fi'om  it  in  other 
respects  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  internal 
communication  between  them. 

"  ^Mio  was  that  fellow  that  we  met  with 
you  a  while  ago  ? "  asked  one  of  them  a 
second  time,  as  if  having  forgotten  his  name. 

"PoorMogue  Moylan,"  replied  Finnerty, 
"  and  sadly  bate  down  he  was  wid  this  day's 
work  ;  I  ad\ised  him  to  go  to  bed  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  refresh  himself  by  a  good 
sleep." 

"  Advise  !  "  said  a  voice,  that  almost  made 
M'Carthy  start,  "  it's  aisier  to  give  good  ad- 
vice than  it  is  to  take  it ;  Mogue's  not  the 
only  fool  in  this  world  that  won't  take  good 
advice  when  it's  given." 


There  could  be  no  mistaking  his  voice. 
M'Carthy  at  once  recognized  that  of  the  un- 
known friend  who  had  warned  him  of  danger 
on  the  night  he  encountered  the  \\Tiiteboy8, 
as  already  described. 

"  Come,"  proceeded  he,  "it  is  time  we 
shoidd  commence  business  and  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  at  wanst ;  throth,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "  if  I  was  the  same 
nation,  and  had  a  pair  of  good  legs  \mdher 
me — " 

"  Of  what  ? "  said  the  person  with  the 
black  whiskers,  who  was  evidently  their 
leader,  "  of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  ginerals  hke  Bonnypart  and  Sarsfield, 
I'd  soon  have  the  country  clear  and  the  mill- 
stone pa^in'  the  roads  under  our  feet,  as  it 
will  be  before  long,  plaise  God.  Come,  then, 
to  business." 

They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  adjoin- 
ing house,  with  the  exception  of  Finnerty 
himseK,  who,  whether  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  watching  MCai-- 
thy,  remained  at  his  owti  fii'eside.  His  wife, 
on  seeing  this,  pretended  to  be  engaged  with 
some  domestic  matter  about  the  dresser,  on 
which  she  placed  a  freshly  lit  inishhght,  and 
availing  herself  of  her  position  behind  the 
back  of  her  husband,  who  sat  Avith  his  face 
towards  the  bed,  she  slightly  raised  her 
hands  and  eyes,  as  if  to  intimate  that  escape, 
she  feared,  was  impossible. 

It  is  incredible,  the  reaction  which  a  new 
sensation,  especially  of  joy  or  terror,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  feeling  that  is  strong,  superin- 
duces upon  the  spirit,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  danger  or  interest.  M'Carthy 's 
fatigue,  for  instance,  had  now  as  completely 
departed  fr-om  him  as  if  he  had  not  been 
abroad  that  day,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
significant  hint  which  he  had  received 
thi'ough  the  voice  of  his  mysterious  friend, 
he  felt  that  if  an  opportunity  were  only 
ofiered  him  he  would  use  the  two  legs  to 
which  his  friend  had  alluded,  when  checked 
by  the  stem  voice  of  their  leader,  with  as 
much  agihty  as  ever  they  possessed  during 
his  life.  It  was  this  hint  which  made  him 
feel  certain,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  in 
imminent  danger. 

Half  an  hour  had  now  clasped,  and  it  was 
evident,  from  the  listening  attitudes  and  fre- 
quent startings  of  Finnerty,  that  the  debate 
in  the  lodge  was  high  and  serious.  At 
length,  one  of  the  society  hurriedly  made  his 
appearance,  exclaiming,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
densed and  agitated  whisper,  "  Come  in  and 
help  us — they  won't  stand  the  thing,  there's 
only  three /o 7"  us." 

Finnerty  took  the  candle  ;  and,  after  sign- 
ing to  the  person  to  go  out,  brought  it  close 
to  M'Carthy's  eyes,  who  opened  his  mouth 
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and  assumed  with  singuiar  success  all  the 
deep  insensible  relaxation  which  chanicter- 
izes  heavy  sleep.  Finnerty  even  shook  him, 
imd  said,  "Hadn't  you  better  j^et  up,  sii", 
iind  come  to  meet  the  car  ?  "  He  addressed 
a  log,  however,  and  after  another  more  care- 
less and  evidently  satisfied  glance,  he  laid 
do^^•n  the  candle,  and  then  said  to  liis  wife, 
in  a  whisper,  which,  however,  M'Cai-thy 
could  hear,  "The  moment  he  wakens  let  us 
know." 

Vread,  who  would  not  seem  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  circumstance,  simply 
nodded,  by  way  of  acquiescence,  and  her 
liusband  went  to  join  those  in  the  lodge. 

In  everj'  coiuitry  whose  pohtical,  commer- 
cial, or  social  relations,  are  not  properly 
settled,  or  in  which  there  exists  a  struggle 
between  the  principles  at  variance  with  civil 
order  and  those  of  enlightened  progress, 
there  will  always  be  found  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  j^oj^ulation  ripe  and  ready  for 
violence  and  crime.  This  is  an  undisputable 
fact,  and  one  the  more  dangerous  too,  inas- 
much as  crime  is  usually  stripjDed  by  these 
misguided  WTctches  of  its  inherent  guilt,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  instrument,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  a  means  to  work  out  an 
end.  It  is  true,  the  relative  portion  of  the 
reckless  and  guilty  is,  in  this  countrj'-  at 
least,  considering  its  iDoj^ulation,  exceedingly 
small,  for  we  all  know  how  miserable  the 
number  of  those  who  are  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  involve  the  character  of  a  district  at 
large,  or  inculpate  the  moral  rei^utation  of  a 
whole  country.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
imquestionably  admit,  that,  if  we  contrast 
the  population  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  frequency  of  crime  in  it,  joined  to  its 
character  of  cool  and  deliberate  atrocitj^ 
with  that  of  the  sister  countries,  we  must 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  people,  even  taking  the  proportions  I 
have  mentioned  into  consideration,  is  not 
only  vrithout  parallel  in  modem  times,  but 
that  rehgion  is  not  merely  a  name,  but,  in 
every  sense,  incapable,  whether  by  its  inter- 
nal spu-it  or  mid-administration,  of  discharg- 
j.ng  to  society  those  great  fimctional  duties 
which  mankind  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
it.     But  now  to  return. 

Finnerty  had  joined  the  meeting  ;  his  wife, 
approaching  M'Carthy,  said,  in  a  low  whis- 
per— 

"  They  have  some  argument  about  you, 
whatever  it  is.  However,  with  God's  assis- 
tance, I'll  venthur  to  do  a  thing  that  may  be 
dangerous  enough  to  myself,  at  any  rate  ; 
but  what  do  I  care  about  that,  if  I  can  save 
an  imoffendin'  fellow-creature  from  harm  ? 
— Stay  where  you  are  then,  till  I  come  in 
a<xain." 


I  She  went  out  as  she  spoke,  and  after  an 
I  interval  of  about  six  or  eight  minutes  again 
\  made  her  appearance. 

!      "I   can't   hear  them  plain  enough,"  she 

j  said,  on  her  return,  "  but  whatever  it  is,  I 

I  can  uudherstan'  that  the  most  of  them  all  is 

!  against  it.     In  God's  name,  at  any  rate,  stay 

where  you  are — they're  risin'  to  go  home, 

and  as  the  night's  light  they'd  be  sure  to 

pounce  ujDon  you  if  you  attempted  to  escape. 

Whatever  I  can  do  to  save  you  from  harm 

here  I  will." 

The  poor  woman's  escape  from  detection, 
avhile  performing  the  fiiendly  office  of  listen- 
ing, was  indeed  very  narrow.  Short  and 
hui'ried  as  her  last  advice  to  IM'Cai'thy  was, 
the  words  in  which  she  conveyed  it  had 
scarcely  been  uttered,  when  her  husband, 
accompanied  by  three  persons,  their  faces 
still  blackened,  made  his  appearance.  They 
took  seats  in  silence  ai'ound  the  tire,  and  one 
of  them,  handing  over  a  bottle  of  whiskey  to 
Finnerty,  merel}'  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say, 
pass  that  about.  Finnerty  accordingly  did 
so,  and  each  of  them  drank  a  glass  or  two, 
after  which  they  were  silent  as  before.  This 
sdenee,  to  M'Carthy,  began  to  wear  a  solemn 
and  a  fearful  aspect,  espetiiaUy  as  he  knew 
enough  of  the  habits  of  the  people  to  be 
aware,  that  in  drinking  whiskey  is  often 
resorted  to  in  order  to  deaden  their  moral 
l^erceptions,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  crime. 

At  length,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  and  three  of  them — that  is  to 
say,  two  of  the  strangers  and  Finnerty — had 
each  drank  three  glasses  of  spirits,  the  fourth, 
who  had  taken  only  one  glass,  beckoned  to 
the  other  two  to  follow  him. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "they  ai-e  all  gone, 
and  the  coast  is  clear." 

In  this  man's  voice,  M'Carthy,  to  his  in- 
finite dehght,  once  more  recognized  that  of 
his  imknown  well-wisher.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  and  the  other  two  left  the  house, 
and,  as  the  reader  is  no  doubt  interested  in 
theii'  movements,  we  shall  permit  him  to  fol- 
low them  to  the  diaing-room  of  the  shooting 
lodge,  where  the  meeting  l.md  just  been  held. 
"  Very  well,  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  it  is 
so  best,  as  none  of  us  can  become  a  traitor 
against  the  rest.  Shew  me  your  pistols  ;  for, 
as  I'm  an  ould  soger,  I'll  regidate  them  for 
you  better  than  you'D  be  able  to  do  your- 
selves. 

He  accordingly  took  their  pistols,  ex- 
amined them  closely,  fixed  the  powder  in  the 
pans,  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  jiriming  fi'om 
a  little  goat's  horn  which  he  caiTied  in  his 
pocket.  He  then  took  out  his  own,  which 
he  simply  looked  at,  and  again  returned  to 
his  pocket. 
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"  Now,"  said  he,  "  our  best  plan  is  to  take 
him  about  the  small  o'  the  back,  when  he's 
befoi'e  us,  one  only  at  a  time  ;  you,"  said 
he,  addressing  the  tallest,  "will  fire  first; 
you," — to  the  other — "next  if  he  misses 
him  ;  and,  as  I'm  the  boy  that  doesn't  miss 
my  mark,  I'll  take  him  down,  never  fear,  if 
he  should  escape  either  of  you.  Come  now, 
let  us  go  in  and  get  him  to  his  legs,  that  we 
may  start." 

On  making  their  appearance  again,  Fin- 
nerty  approached  M'Carthy,  and  exclaimed 
as  before,  but  on  this  occasion  with  a  loud 
and  earnest  voice,  "  Come,  sir,  get  up  if  you 
plaise  ;  it's  time  for  you  to  meet  the  car." 

To  this  M'Cax-thy  made  no  reply. 

"  Come,  sir,"  repeated  Finnerty,  "  bounce ; 
hillo,  I  say,  Mr.  M'Carthy ;  up  wid  you,  su', 
the  car  will  be  waitin'  for  you  ;"  and  he  gave 
him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  the  pretended  sleeper, 
"  have  a  care — easy,  easy — what's  that  ?  who 
are  you? — eh — aw — oh,  dear  me,  where 
ami?" 

"  In  a  friend's  house,  sir  ;  get  up,  you  know 
Mr.  Purcel's  car  is  waitin'  for  you  at  the 
movmtain  road  below." 

M'Carthy  started  to  his  feet,  and  on  look- 
ing about  him,  exclaimed,  "How  is  this, 
Finnerty  ?  why  are  the  faces  of  these  men 
blackened  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  sir,"  repHed  Fin- 
nerty, "they  are  two  or  three  poor  fellows 
that's  on  their  keej)in'  in  regard  to  havin' 
paid  their  tithes  against  the  will  o'  the  people; 
an'  they  don't  wish  to  be  known,  that's  all." 

"Well,"  replied  M'Carthy,  "that's  their 
own  affair,  and  neither  yours  nor  mine,  Fin- 
nerty. Come,  then,  are  you  ready?  for  I 
am." 

"  These  boys,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  has  promised 
to  take  the  best  care  of  you  while  in  their 
company,  an'  as  they're  goin'  to  the  mount- 
tain  road,  where  your're  to  meet  the  car, 
they'll  bring  you  safe,  sir." 

"  Most  certainly  not,  Finnerty,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  I  shall  be  escorted  by  no  person  or 
persons  ashamed  to  show  their  faces.  If 
you  refuse  to  come,  you  break  your  word 
with  me  ;  but,  in  any  event,  I  shall  not 
travel  with  these  men.  I  am  too  well  aware 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coimtiy,  and 
that,  being  a  fiiend  of  Mr.  Purcel,  I  may 
not  be  popular.  I  consider  myself,  however, 
under  your  protection  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  roof,  and  for  this  reason  I 
shall  hold  you  accountable  for  my  safety  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  unless  you  insist  on  expell- 
ing me,  I  shall  remain  where  I  am  until 
morning." 

"  Why,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I'U  go,"  re- 
phed  Finnerty,  "  and  four  friends  about  you 


will  be  betther  and  safer  than  one  ;  but  in 
troth,  to  tell  you  the  ti-uth,  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
I'm  a'most  fairly  knocked  up  myself,  havin' 
been  down  the  coianthry  and  through  the 
hills  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  liave  a 
great  number  of  cattle  to  look  afther,  an'  am 
seldom  off  my  foot." 

"  Don't,  sir,"  said  his  wife,  in  tones  wliich 
were  now  perfectly  intelligible  to  him, 
"  don't  ax  poor  Frank  to  go  wid  you  to- 
night ;  you'll  be  as  weU  Mddout  him,  especial- 
ly as  the  night's  so  bright  and  clear  ;  he's 
tired  indeed,  and,  be  the  same  token,  I  don't 
Hke  to  be  here  in  the  clouds  of  the  night, 
wid  nobody  wid  me  but  myself." 

"  If  you're  a  gintlemen,  sir,"  said  the  fi'iend- 
ly  voice,  "you  won't  take  this  honest  man 
from  his  wife  at  such  an  hour  o'  the  night. 
If  you  take  m^j  advice  too,  I'd  recommend 
you  to  come  along  wid  ourselves  at  wanst." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fi-iendly  voice 
embodied  in  these  words,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Mrs.  Finnert)'.  M'Carthy  accordingly 
rephed : — • 

"  Very,  well,  Finnerty,  I  will  proceed  with 
these  men.  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to 
cause  you  any  additional  fatigue,  or  to  fetch 
you  from  your  house  at  such  an  hour.  I 
will  therefore  put  myself  under  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  these  worthy  fellows, 
who,  I  hope,  vdll  remember  that  although  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Purcel  personally,  yet  I  am 
none  to  any  harshness  he  may  have  resorted 
to  for  the  recovery  of  his  tithes." 

"  There's  nobody  here,"  replied  the  still 
friendly  voice,  "inclined  to  offer  you  any 
offense,  bekaise  you  happen  to  be  a  friend  to 
Mr.  Purcel " — and  there  was  a  marked  em- 
phasis laid  upon  the  name — "  so  now,"  the 
voice  proceeded,  "you  may  make  your  mind 
aisy  on  that  head." 

A  singular  but  significant  laugh  proceeded 
from  the  other  two,  which,  however,  was  re- 
pressed by  a  glance  from  "  the  friend,"  who 
said,  "  Come  boys,  turn  out ;  now,  sir,  the 
sooner  we  get  over  this  journey  the  betther." 

"Well,  Finnerty,"  said  M'Carthy,  "many 
thanks  for  the  hospitable  shelter  of  your 
house,  and  to  you  also,  Mrs.  Finnerty,  for 
your  kindness  and  the  trouble  I  have  oc- 
casioned you." 

Mrs.  Finnerty's  voice  had  now  nearly 
abandoned  her  ;  and,  as  our  young  sports- 
man, after  having  shaken  hands  with  her 
husband,  now  paid  that  comphment  to  her- 
self, he  perceived  that  the  poor  creature's 
hand  was  literally  jjassive  and  cold  as  ice, 
whilst  the  words  she  attempted  to  utter 
hteraUy  died  away  unspoken  on  her  hps. 

Having  got  about  a  mile  fi'om  the  house, 
his  unknown  friend  began  to  become  loqua- 
cious, and  related  several  anecdotes  of  success 
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ful  escape  from  the  meshes  and  minions  of 
the  law,a  theme  in  which  his  two  companions 
seemed  to  take  sin^^ar  dehght ;  for  tliey 
laughed  immoderately  at  every  recorded 
victor}'  in  outwitting  the  legal  functionaries 
aforesaid. 

"I  was  wanst  upon  a  time,"  he  proceeded, 
"  taken  up  for  a  resky  ;*  the  case  bein,'  you 
see,  that  we  wanted  the  rent  and  the  land- 
lord wanted  patience  ;  so  begad,  at  any  rate, 
we  gev  the  bloody  baihfls  a  thrifle  for  them- 
selves, and  the  consequence  was  that  we 
brought  the  cows  back  to  a  neighbor's  place 
that  belonged  to  another  property,  and  the 
four  baihfifs,  poor  creatures,  lay  upon  the 
ground  lookin'  at  us,  an'  never  said  ill  we 
did  it,  for  a  raison  they  had  ;  do  you  undher- 
stand,  boys  ?  " 

"  Ay,  we  do  undherstand ;  the  bloddy 
thieves  ;  divil  break  his  neck  that  invinted 
rint,  anyhow  ;  sure  there's  no  harm  in  wishin' 
that,  the  villain." 

"  Ay,  an'  tides, "f  repUedthe  other  ;  "  how- 
ever, we'll  settle  that  first,  and  then  the  rents 
will  soon  follow  them  ;  an'  sirre  there's  no 
hann  in  that  aither." 

"  Well  an'  good  : — no,  divil  a  harm's  in  it ; 
■ — well  an'  good  :  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
they  grabbed  me  in  a  house  up  in  the  moun- 
tains— not  unhke  Finuerty's,  I  think  that's 
Tiis  name — where  1  was  on  my  keejDin' ;  so 
"what  'ud  you  have  of  it,  but  we  were  comin' 
acrass  the  hills,  jist  as  it  might  be  said  we 
are  now — only  there's  none  of  us  a  prisoner, 
thank  goodness — hem  !  Well,  I  said  to  my- 
self, hit  or  miss,  I'll  thry  it ;  I  have  a  pair  o' 
legs,  an'  it  won't  be  my  fault  or  I"U  put  them 
to  the  best  use :  an'  for  that  raison  it "11  be 
divil  take  the  hindmost  wid  us.  Now  listen, 
boys  ;  I  started  off,  an'  one  feUow  that  had  a 
pistol  let  bang  at  me,  but  long  life  to  the 
pistol,  divil  a  one  of  it  would  go  off ;  bang 
again  came  the  other  chap's,  but  'twas  ditto 
repaited,  and  no  go  any  more  than  the  other. 
Well,  do  you  know  now,  that  the  third  fel- 
low— for  there  was  only  three  af  them,  I 
must  tell  you — the  third  fellow,  I'm  inclined 
to  think,  was  a  fi-iend  at  bottom  ;  for  the 
devil  a  one  of  him  struv  to  break  his  heart 
in  overtakin'  me.  Well,  by  that  manes,  I 
say,  I  got  off  from  two  of  as  double-distiUed 
villains  as  ever  wor  born  to  die  by  sus^in- 
sion." 

This  nan-ative,  the  spirit  of  which  was  so 
acceptable  to  his  two  companions,  and,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  equally  so  to  the  third, 
was  treasured  up  by  M'Carthy,  who  felt  that 
it  ingeniously  but  cautiously  pointed  out  to 
him  the  course  he  should  adopt  under  his 
own   peculiar    circumstances.      The   conse- 
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quence  was,  that  on  coming  within  about  a 
coujile  of  furlongs  of  a  dark,  narrow,  thickly- 
wooded  glen,  through  which  he  knew  they 
must  pass,  he  bolted  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  which,  although  very  considei'able  for 
a  man  whose  strength  had  been  so  completely 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  unusual  slavery 
of  that  day's  wandering  through  the  moun- 
tains, was,  not\\'ithstanding,  suc]\  as  would 
never  have  enabled  him  to  escape  from  his 
companions. 

He  had  not  gone  a  perch  when  the  click  of 
a  pistol  was  heard,  but  no  report ;  the  fact 
having  been,  that  the  pistol  missed  fire,  and 
did  not  go  off. 

"  D n   5'our   blood !  "    exclaimed    the 

"  friend  "  to  the  other,  "  fire,  and  don't  let 
him  escape  ; "  the  iniffian  did  so  when  click 
No.  2  was  heard,  but  as  before  no  report. 

"Aisy,"  said  the  fellow  who  had  fired  first, 
pulhng  out  a  long  Spanish  dagger  ;  "an  inch 
or  two  of  this  is  as  safe  as  a  bullet,  any  day  ; 
and  by  japers  he  won't  escape  it."  He  sprang 
after  M'Carthy  as  he  spoke,  followed  by  his 
companion.  The  third  man  stepped  a  pace 
or  two  to  the  right,  and  levelhng  a  long 
double-barrelled  pistol,  deliberately  fired, 
when  M'Carthy's  first  pursuer  fell ;  the  sec- 
ond man,  however,  with  that  remarkable 
quickness  of  wdt  which  characterizes  the 
Irish,  in  their  outrages  as  well  as  in  their 
pastimes,  suddenly  stooped,  and  taking  the 
dreadful  dagger  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wounded  man,  continued  the  pursuit  Ixuud- 
ing  after  his  foe  -SNith  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
and  ferocity,  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  stranger,  seeing  that  M'Carthy  was  still 
in  equal  danger  if  not  in  stiU  greater,  for  the 
now  infuriated  nifiian  was  gaining  upon  him, 
once  more  levelled  his  pistol — fired — and,  as 
before,  down  came  the  intended  assassin. 
He  himself  then  sprang  forward,  as  if  in  pur- 
suit of  M'Carthy,  exclaiming,  "  Hell  and 
fuiy,  why  did  yez  keep  between  me  and  him 
— I  think  he's  hit ;  give  me  that  dagger,  and 
I'll  go  bail  I'll  make  his  body  soon  put  six 
inches  of  it  out  of  sight,"  and  having  uttered 
these  words,  he  rushed  fonvard,  as  if  in  pm-- 
suit  of  their  victim. 

After  he  had  left  them,  the  following  brief 
dialogue  took  place  between  these  two  wor- 
thies : — 

"  Hourigan,  blazes  to  me  but  I'm  shot."     • 

"  Hell's  perdition  to  the  unlucky  villain — 
so  am  I — where  are  you  shot,  Mark  ?  " 

"  By  japers,  the  blood's  jDourin'  out  from 
me  in  the  thigh,  an'  I'm  afeard  I'm  done  for — 
blast  his  unlucky  hand,  the  villain  ;  I  wisht 
I  had  my  dagger  in  him.  Wliere  are  you 
shot.  Darby?" 

"Oh,  vo — vo--on  the  right  hip — ^but — 
oh,  sweet  Jasus,  what  Vrill  become  of  us  ii 
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we're  to  die  here — may  the  devil  clap  his 
cruibs*  in  the  sowl  of  him  that  done  it !  " 

"Amin,  I  pray  the  blessed  Saviour  this 
night !  Do  you  tliink,  Dai'by,  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  done  it  a  piu'pose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ma\Tone,  oh  ! — if  I  die  widout  the 
priest,  what'U  become  o'  me,  an'  all  the  sins 
I  have  to  answer  ?  " 

"I  say,  was  the  villain  a  traitor,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Mavrone,  oh  ! — blessed  Lord  forgive  me 
— well— I  can  hardly  think  so — didn't  he 
«  volunteer  along-  wid  yourself  an'  myself — oh, 
sweet  Jasus !  what  a  life  I  lead — oh,  Mark 
Eatigan,  Mark  Eatigan,  what  mU  become  o' 
me  ! — I  swore  away  the  lives  of  two  innocent 
men — I  proved  thi-ee  alibis  for  three  of  as 
black  villains  as  ever  stretched  a  rope  or 
charged  a  blunderbush  !  '  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy 
kingdom  come " — oh,  Loi*d  !  forbid  that  yet  a 
while  !  could  you  join  in  a  Leadhan  lourrah  ?  " 

"  Blast  you,  you  tliick-headed  vagabone  ! 
don't  3'ou  know  it's  wrong  to  call  me  Mark 
Ratigan — isn't  Phil  Hart  my  name  now? — 
no,  I  teU  you,  that  I  can't  join  you  in  a 
Leadhan  xourrah — nor  I  didn't  think  you  wor 
such  a  d — d  cowai'dly  hound  as  you  are — 
can't  you  die — if  you're  goin'  to  die — like  a 
man,  an'  not  hke  an  ould  woman  ?  Be  my 
80wl,  Darby,  my  boy,  afther  this  night  I'll 
never  trust  you  again.  It's  yom-self  that  'ud 
t\im  traitor  on  yoiu*  country  and  her  cause, 
if  you  got  the  rope  and  hangman  at  your 
nose." 

"  Holy  Maiy,  mother  of  God  !  pray  for  us 
sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death, 
amin  !  Oh,  sweet  Jasus  !  have  parsecution 
on  me  this  night,  an'  spare  me  if  it's  yoiu- 
blessed  wiU,  tiU  I  get  tune  to  repint  proper- 
ly anyhow.  Mark,  darlin',  are  you  gettrn' 
waker,  for  I  am  ?  " 

"  To  blazes  wid  you,  and  don't  bother  me 
— no,  I'm  not — I've  tied  my  handkerchy 
about  the  place  I  was  shot  in,  an'  stopped 
the  blood — eh — here— well  done,  Mai'k — 
hem — Phil  Hai't,  I  mane — bravo — see  that 
now — instead  of  bleatin'  Hke  a  djin'  sheep, 
I've  stopped  the  blood,  an'  here  1  am  able  to 
stand  and  walk.  Come,"  said  he,  approach- 
ing his  companion,  "where  are  you  shot? — ■ 
let  us  see  ?  " 

He  stooped  do"UTi,  and  on  examining  the 
wound  bv  the  hght  of  the  moon,  perceived 
at  opca  tnat  it  was  not  all  imagination  and 
evu  conscience.  He  consequently  forced 
him  to  his  legs,  then  bound  up  the  Avound 
with  the  fellow's  handkerchief  just  as  he  had 
done  his  own,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  able  to  resume  theu'  journey,  slowly,  it 
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is  true,  and  on  the  part  of  Ratigan,  whose 
wound  was  the  more  serious,  Avith  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  and  pain,  notwithstanding 
his  hardihood. 

In  the  meantime,  M'Carthy  was  soon  over- 
taken by  the  friendly  Whiteboy,  whose  speed 
of  foot  was  indeed  extraordinary.  On  seeing 
the  dagger  in  his  pursuer's  hand — for  such 
he  deemed  him  to  be — he  had  prepared 
himselt'  for  resistance,  the  fact  being,  than 
in  consequence  of  their  blackened  faces  and 
the  state  of  perturbation  and  excitement  in 
which  he  felt  himself,  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  recognize  any  of  the  party  unless  by  their 
voices. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger, approaching  him,  "I  have  saved  your 
hfe  for  this  night  most  likely,  by  takin'  the 
hfe  of  them  that  intended  to  murder  you." 

"  I  certainly  feel,"  rephed  M'Cai-thy,  "  that 
I  owe  my  hfe  to  you,  and  I  know  not  what 
return  I  can  make  you  for  it.  But  why 
should  I  speak  so,  since  I  am  ignorant  of 
your  name,  as  weU  as  of  everjiihing  whatso- 
ever concerning  you  ?  As  to  the  other  two 
persons,  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  attempt  to  mui'der  me,  as  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  given  oflfence  to  any 
person." 

"  You  have  never  given  offence  to  them, "  re- 
phed the  stranger;  "  but  xmfortunately  this 
j)art  of  the  countiy 's  in  such  a  state  of  feelin'  at 
the  present  time,  that  it's  as  aisy  to  find  one 
man  to  murdher  another  as  it  would  be  to 
get  a  man  to  shoot  a  dog.  No,  sir ;  you 
never  otfended  these  men,  but  they  were  set 
on  to  take  your  life  by  a  man  who  hates 
you." 

"Well,  since  you  have  been  on  more  than 
one  occasion  so  generous  to  me,  can  you  not 
let  me  know  who  that  person  is  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  :  that  man  has  a  hundred — ay, 
ten  hundred  eyes  thi'ough  the  counthry — m. 
the  shape  of  spies — and  five  times  as  many 
hands  any  time  he  may  wish  for  them.  You 
may  thank  a  fi'iend  of  yours  for  sendin'  me 
to  save  your  life  this  night.  Your  family 
have  been  fiiends  to  him  and  to  me  too,  al- 
though you  don't  know  it.  As  for  me,  I  go 
with  him  heart  an'  hand  in  puttiu'  do^vn  the 
tithes,  but  I'll  always  save  the  hfe  of  a  fiiend 
if  I  can  ;  and  indeed  I  have  been  forced  to 
shoot  these  two  men,  in  ordher  to  save 
yours  to-night.  I  must  go  now  and  see 
what  state  they're  in — whether  ahve  or  dead  ; 
but  before  I  go,  hsten : — teU  the  procthor 
that  he  has  a  fearful  account  to  meet,  and 
that  soon  ;  let  neither  him  nor  his  sons  be 
fool-hardy  ;  say  to  him,  that  the  wisest  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  remove  himself  and  his  family 
into  the  town  of  Lisnagola ;  or,  if  he  won't 
do  that,  to  keep  his  house   half-filled  with 
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fire-arms ;  for  I  tell  you  now,  the  time  is 
not  long  till  he'll  need  them  all.  Tell  them 
not  to  go  out  at  night  at  all,  or  even  by  day, 
unless  -well  armed ;  and  do  you  youi-self  take 
the  same  advice  ;  and  now  good-night.  But, 
hsten  again  :  there,  you  see,  is  the  spot  below 
there,  where  the  car  was  to  meet  you  ;  but 
there's  no  car  in  it,  and  even  if  there  was,  I 
wouldn't  recommend  you  to  go  on  it ;  and  if 
you're  goin'  to  O'Driscol's  don't  go  up  the 
avenue,  but  by  the  back  way,  behind  the 
garden,  for  it's  very  likely  there's  another 
man — and  a  fearful  man,  on  the  look-out  for 
you,  in  case  you  should  be  missed  by  us. 
Farewell,  for  the  present." 

A  few  minutes  brought  this  kind-hearted 
"Whiteboy  back  to  the  spot  where  Hourigan 
and  his  companion,  who  was  also  his  cousin, 
fell.  He  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  but  still 
highly  gratified,  at  not  finding  them  where 
they  had  fallen,  as  it  was  a  proof  to  him  that 
his  aim  at  either  had  not  been  fatal,  as  he 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  taking  their 
lives,  or  of  rendering  them  any  greater  in- 
jury than  the  infliction  of  such  wound  as 
might  put  an  end  to  their  pursuit  of  M'Car- 
thy.  On  advancing  a  Uttle  farther,  he  saw 
them  proceeding,  by  a  different  but  shorter 
path  towards  the  inland  countiy  ;  and  being 
now  satisfied,  from  theii'  appearance,  that 
they  had  not  been  mortally  wounded,  he 
left  them  to  reach  home  as  best  they  might, 
and  proceeded  himself  in  another  direction. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

TIic  Sport  Still  Continued. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  here,  that  Moylan 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  sending 
'Mr.  Purcel's  cai-  to  meet  our  fi-iend  M'Carthy, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  for  a  moment  suj)posed 
that  this  devoted  youth  was  likely  to  leave 
the  mountains  aUve.  His  own  egregious 
vanity,  engrafted  on  a  cowai'dly,  jealous,  and 
malignant  disposition,  prompted  him,  ever 
since  he  had  been  induced  by  the  jjedlar,  out 
of  a  mere  banter,  to  suppose  that  he  had  en- 
gaged the  affections  of  Julia  Purcel,  to  look 
upon  this  young  man  as  a  person  that  ought 
to  be  got  out  of  his  way.  In  this  manner 
there  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances  against  M'Carthy  ;  for  it  so 
happened  that  Moylan,  whilst  anxious  to 
wreak  his  own  jealousy  and  hatred  upon  him, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  executing  the  will  of 
another  individual  who  stood  behind  the 
scenes.  On  every  side,  then,  M'Carthy  was 
surrounded  by  moi'tal  dangers  that  were  com- 
pletely vailed  in  obscurity.     During  this  very 


night  it  was  resolved  to  assassinate  him,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  might ;  and  if 
he  shoidd  escape,  in  the  one  instance,  he  was 
to  be  sought  after  iii  whatever  house  he  took 
refuge,  with  the  exception  only  of  Purcel'a, 
which  his  enemies  were,  for  the  present,  afraid 
to  attack.  Every  avenue  and  road  leading  to 
it  however,  was  watched,  with  a  hope  that  if 
he  escaped  elsewhere,  they  might  shoot  him 
down  fi-om  behind  a  hedge. 

The  condition  of  all  secret  and  illegal  so- 
cieties in  Ireland  is,  indeed,  shocking  and 
most  detestable,  when  contemplated  from  , 
any  point  of  view  whatsoever.  In  every  one 
of  them— that  is,  in  every  local  body  or 
branch  of  such  conspiracy — there  is  a  darkei 
and  more  secret  class,  comparatively  few  iu 
number,  who  undertake  to  organize  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  and  outrages ;  and  who, 
when  they  are  controlled  by  the  peaceably- 
disposed  and  enemies  to  bloodshed,  always 
fall  back  upon  this  private  and  blood-stained 
clique,  who  are  always  ■ndUing  to  execute 
their  sanguinary  behests,  as  it  were,  con 
amore.  In  other  cases,  however,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  even  the  virtuous  and  reluctant 
are  often  compelled,  by  the  dark  and  stem 
decrees  of  these  desperate  ruffians,  to  pei-pe- 
trate  crimes  from  which  they  revolt.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  pursuance  of  these  abominable 
principk'S  that  the  an-angements  for  M'Car- 
thy's  murder  were  made  on  the  night  in 
question. 

Jerry  Joyce  perceiving,  as  he  had  feared, 
that  M'Carthy  did  not  return  to  dinner,  at 
once  came  to  the  determination  that  he  would 
go  to  Finnerty's,  where,  from  his  connection 
with  Whiteboyism,  he  knew  that  a  meeting 
of  them  was  to  be  held  on  that  night.  He 
accordingly  armed  himself  with  a  case  of  pis- 
tols, which  he  had  been  allowed  to  keep  for 
the  preservation  of  his  master's  family  and 
premises,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
He  had  not  gone,  however,  within  two  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  he  met  Mogue  on  his 
way  home,  carrying  M'Carthy 's,  or  rather 
John  Parcel's  double  gun,  and  other  shoot- 
ing gear. 

"  Why,  Mogue,"  said  he,  "  liow  does  this 
come  ?     Where's  Mr.  M'Carthy  fi-om  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  that  I  may  never  sin— but  sure  I 
know  I  will — for  I'm  a  great  sinner — God 
forgive  me  ! — but  anyhow,  that  I  may  never 
sin,  if  I'm  worth  the  washin'  !  Oh  !  Jerry, 
darlin',  sick  a  killin'  day  as  we  had  I  never 
passed,  an'  I'm  well  accustomed  to  the  moun- 
tains. Sure,  now,  Jeri-y,  if  you  have  one 
spunk  of  common  chaiity  in  your  composi- 
tion, you'll  take  me  up  on  your  back  ana 
carry  me  home,  otherwise  I'll  he  down  on  the 
road,  and  either  die  at  wanst  or  sleep  it  ous 
till  momin'." 
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"But  that's  not  tellin'  me  where  you  left 
Mr,  M'Carthy,"  replied  Jerry,  whose  appi-e- 
hensions  were  not  at  all  lessened  by  this  in- 
direct and  circuitous  answer.  "  Where  is 
he,  and  what  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  Of  aU  the  mists  that  ever  riz  out  o'  the 
airth,  or  feU  fi-om  the  blessed  heavens  above 
us — glory  be  to  the  name  of  God  !  we  had  it 
on  the  mountains  this  whole  day.  WTiy, 
now,  Jerry,  a  happy  death  to  me,  but  you 
might  cut  it  with  a  knife,  at  the  very  least, 
an'  how  we  got  tkrough  it,  I'm  sure,  barrin' 
the  Providence  of  God,  I  dunna.  But  in- 
deed we're  far  from  bein'  worthy  of  the  care 
He  takes  of  us." 

While  speaking,  he  had,  as  an  illustration 
of  his  fatigue,  taken  his  seat  upon  the  gras- 
sy ditch,  which  bounded  in  the  road,  and  al- 
together enacted  the  part  of  a  man  complete- 
ly broken  down  by  over-exertion. 

"  But,  Mogue,  my  pious  creature,  you're 
not  telUn'  us  where  you  left " 

Why,  then,  salvation  to  you,  for  one  Jerry, 
do  you  think  it's  ait  him  I  did?  Sound 
asleep  in  Frank  Finnerty's  I  left  him,  where 
he'll  be  well  taken  care  of.  Oh  !  thin,  if  ever 
a  poor  inoffensive  yovmg  gintleman — for  s\ire 
he's  that  by  birth,  as  we  say,  at  all  events,  as 
well  as  by  larnin' — was  brought  to  death's 
door  with  this  day's  work,  he  was.  I  thought 
to  flatther  him  home  if  he  could  come,  but  it 
was  no  go.  An'  thiU;  agin,  I  thought  it  was 
a  sin  to  ax'  him  ;  an'  so  for  a  afraid  they'd 
be  alarmed  at  home,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
make  aU  your  minds  aisy.  An'  whisper 
hether,  JeiTy — not  that  I  look  upon  Frank 
Finnerty  as  the  man  he  ought  to  be,  for  we 
all  know  the  narrow  escape  he  had  for  the 
murder  of  Tom  WTiisky's  son — still  an'  all, 
he's  safe  wid  Finnerty,  bekaise  he  knows 
that  xoe  know  where  he  is,  and  that  if  any- 
thing happened  him  we'd  hould  him  account- 
ably." 

"Well,"  replied  Jerry,  affecting  a  satis- 
faction which,  however,  he  did  not  feel,  "  I'm 
glad  he's  safe ;  for,  as  you  say,  Mogue, 
although  Frank  Finnerty  is  pretty  well 
kno\\Ti,  still  what  could  tempt  him  to  harm 
Ml'.  M'Carthy  ?  " 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Mogue ;  "  still  an'  all, 
the  nerra  foot  I'd  brought  him  to  his  house, 
only  we  stumbled  on  it  out  o'  the  mist,  by 
mere  accident,  an'  by  coorse  it  was  the  next 
to  us.  Goodness'  sake,  Jerry,  carry  these 
things  home  for  me,  will  you  ?  I'm  not  able 
to  mark  the  ground — do,  avick,  an'  I'll  offer 
up  a  pathran  av^'  for  you  before  I  lay  down 
my  head  this  night,  tired  as  I  am." 

"Well,  begad,   it's    myself    that    would, 

Mogue,  but  you  see,  as  I'm  out  for  a  while, 

an'  so  near  my  poor  mother's,  throth  I'U  slip 

over  and  see  how  she  is,  the  crature  ;  only 
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for  that,  Mogue,  I'd  lighten  you  of  the  shootin' 
things  wid  a  heai't  an'  a  half." 

"  But  sure  you  can  see  your  poor  mother, 
the  crature,  any  other  evenin'V  Do  come 
back,  Jerry,  an'  I'll  do  twiste  as  much  for  you 
agin.  Oh  !  oh !  milia  murther !  I'm  not 
able  to  get  on  my  legs.  Give  me  your  hand, 
Jerry — oh!  oh! — well,  well — what's  tliis  at 
aU  ?  Jerry,  achora,  don't  desart  me  now,  'im 
me  in  the  state  you  see.  I'll  never  get  home 
by  myself — that's  what  I  won't — ma^Tone, 
oh  !  what's  this? — I"m  fairly  kilt." 

"  Well,  but  the  thruth  is,  Mogue,"  replied 
his  comimnion,  "  that  I  got  a  message  from 
my  mother,  sayin'  that  she's  not  well,  and 
wishes  most  partiklarly  to  see  me  about  my 
sisther  Sliibby's  marriage.  Now,  Mogue, 
you're  a  pious  and  religious  boy,  an'  would 
be  the  last  to  encourage  me  to  neglect  a 
parent's  wishes  :  ay,  or  that  would  allow  me 
to  do  so,  even  if  I  intended  it ;  throth  I 
know  it's  a  scoulden'  you'd  give  me  if  I  did." 

Mogue's  flank  was  completely  turned  ;  he 
■^A%,  in  fact,  most  adroitly  taken  upon  his 
own  principle ;  his  egregious  vanity  Wfis 
ticked  by  this  compliment  to  his  piety  ;  and, 
as  he  was  at  no  time  a  person  of  firm  chara<^- 
ter,  he  gave  way. 

Thought  Jerry  to  himself,  as  he  left  this 
plausible  hj-pocrite,  to  proceed  home  under 
his  affected  fatigue,  "  I  know  there's  mischief 
on  foot  to-night,  for  if  there  wasn't  I  an' 
others  'ud  be  summoned  to  this  meetin'; 
there  will  be  nobody  there,  I  suppose,  but 
the  hlack  squad  or  the  bloodmen.  It'll  go 
hard  wid  me,  at  any  rate,  but  I'U  send  one 
there  that'll  bring  ]\Ir.  M'Cai-thy  from  among 
them  widout  suspicion  ;  an'  so  here  goes  to 
lose  no  time  about  it." 

He  then  plunged  into  the  most  solitary 
and  remote  fields,  and  pm'sued  his  way, 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  meet  no  one,  much 
less  any  of  those  who  belonged,  as  he  said. 
"  to  the  black  squad." 

Of  late,  the  state  of  pubhc  feehug  upon 
the  subject  of  tithes  had  become  so  violent 
and  agitated,  that  Mr.  Purcel's  immediate 
friends  found  it  almost  a  matter  invohing 
their  personal  safety  to  dine  with  him.  At 
aU  events,  such  of  them  as  accepted  his  hos- 
pitality took  care  to  leave  his  house  very 
early,  and  to  keep  themselves  well  armed 
besides.  On  the  evening  in  question,  no  one 
had  been  invited  but  M'Carthy  and  Fergus 
O'Driscol.  The  heroic  magistrate,  however, 
ever  since  the  receipt  of  the  threatening  let- 
ter, would  not  suffer  his  sou  (who  certainly 
participated  in  none  of  his  father's  coward- 
ice), to  dine  abroad  at  all,  lest  his  absence 
and  well-known  intrepidity  might  induce 
the  Whiteboys,  or  other  enemies  of  law,  to 
attack  the  house  when  its  principal  defence 
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was  from  home.  The  evening,  therefore, 
hung  heary'  on  their  heads  at  Longshot 
Lodge,  which  was  the  name  of  Purcel's 
residence,  especially  ujion  that  of  the  fail- 
Julia,  who  felt  not  merely  disappointed,  but 
unusually  depressed  by  the  unaccountable 
absence  of  her  lover,  knowing,  as  she  did,  the 
turbulence  which  pi'evailed  in  the  country. 
She  scarcely  ate  any  dinner,  and  hi  the 
'course  of  a  slioi-t  time  retired  to  her  o'^ti 
room,  which  commanded  a  -siew  of  the  way 
by  which  he  should  approach  the  house, 
where  she  watched,  casement  up,  imtil  she 
heard  a  foot  in  the  avenue,  which,  however, 
her  acute  ear,  well  accustomed  to  M'Carthy's, 
soon  told  her  was  not  that  of  her  lover.  On 
looking  more  closely  she  perceived,  however, 
that  it  was  Mogue  Moylan  ;  and,  unable  to 
resti'ain  her  impatience,  she  raised  the  win- 
dow still  liigher,  and  called  down  as  Mogue 
passed  under  it,  on  his  way  round  to  the 
kitchen,  but  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  with,  as 
Mogue  thought,  a  good  deal  of  confidential 
in  it,  "  Is  that  Mogue  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  stmck  almost  on  the 
instant  into  a  state  of  ecstacy  ;  "  Is  that  Miss 
Julia?" 

"Yes,  Mogue,"  she  rephed,  in  the  same 
low  voice,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
speaking  to  you  fi'om  this  ;  stay  there,  and  I 
will  go  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  fi-ont 
parlor. " 

"  WeU,"  thought  Mogue,  "  it  is  come  to 
this  at  last  ?  oh,  thin,  but  I  was  a  blackguard 
haythen  an'  nothing  else  ever  to  think  of 
you,  Letty  Lenehan,  or  any  low-born  mis- 
creant like  you.  The  devil  blow  her  aist, 
waist,  north,  and  south,  the  flij^e  o'  blazes, 
and  to  think  o'  the  fi-eedoms  she  used  to 
take  wid  me,  as  if  she  was  my  aquils ;  but 
sure,  dam  her  cribs  !  whatever  I  intended  to 
do,  it  wasn't  to  marry  her,  an'  can  I  forget, 
moreover,  the  day  she  gave  me  the  bloody 
nose,  when  I  only  went  to  take  a  small  taste 
o'  hberty  wid  the  thief." 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  Julia 
made  her  aj^pearance  at  the  window,  with, 
in  fact,  a  blushing  face,  if  it  could  have  only 
been  seen  with  sufficient  light.  Now  that 
she  stood  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  Moy- 
lan, she  felt  all  the  awkwardness  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  task  she  had  undertaken, 
which  was  to  inquire,  without  seeming  to 
feel  any  personal  interest,  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  lover's  absence.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
vailing agitation,  and  the  outrages  arising 
from  it,  she  had  heard  of  so  many  accidents 
with  sportsmen,  so  many  guns  had  burst,  so 
many  explosions  had  taken  place,  and  so 
many  lives  had  been  lost,  that  her  warm 
fancy  pictured  his  death  in  almost  eveiy 
variety  of  way  in  which  a  gun  could  occasion 


it.  Owing  to  all  this,  she  experienced  a 
proportionable  share  of  confusion  and  dif- 
fidence in  managing  her  inquiries  with 
jiroper  address,  and  without  betraying  any 
suspicion  of  her  motives. 

"Mogue,"  said  she,  "I— hem — hem — I 
hope  you  don't  feel  fatigued  after  your 
sport  ?  " 

"Ah,  then,  there  it  comes,"  thought  Mo- 
gue ;  "  how  the  cratm-e  feels  for  me  !  an'  even 
if  I  did,  Miss  Julia,  svu-e  one  kind  word 
when  I  come  home  is  fit  to  cure  it." 

"And  you  are  sure  to  get  that,  Mogue," 
replied  JuHa,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  referred  to  Letty  Lenehan,  "but  whis- 
per," she  proceeded,  still  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  heard 
making  the  jDroposed  inquiries  by  any  of  hef 
family,  "  ai-e  you  alone  ?  " 

"I  am,  indeed.  Miss  JuHa,"  he  replied  in 
a  tone  of  such  coaxing  and  significant  con- 
fidence, as  would  have  been  irresistibly 
laughable  had  she  understood  why  he  used 
it,  "I  am  alone.  Miss  Julia,  and  3'ou  needn't 
be  either  ashamed  or  daunted  in  sayin' 
whatever  you  like  to  me — maybe  I  could 
guess  what  you're  goin'  to  say,  but  I  declare 
to  you,  and  that  my  bed  may  be  in  heaven, 
but,  say  what  you  will,  you'll  find  me — 
honor  bright — do  you  understand  that,  Miss 
Julia?" 

"WeU,  I  think  I  do,  Mogue,  and  if  I 
didn't  think  so,  I  wouldn't  have  watched 
your  return  to-night  as  I  did,  or  been  here 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  you  say  you 
know." 

An'  sui'e.  Miss  Julia,  j'ou  might  a  known 
for  some  time  past  that  I  knew  it ;  didn't  I 
look  like  one  that  was  up  to  it  ?  An'  listen 
hether,  Miss  Julia,  my  family  was  all  honor 
bright ;  we  wor  gTeat  people  in  our  day  ; 
sure  we  o^vned  a  big  sweep  of  country  long 
ago  an'  wor  great  sogers.  We  fought  against 
the  Sassenaghs,  the  dirty  Enghsh  bodaghs, 
an'  because  there  was  a  lot  of  us  ever  an'  always 
hanged  fi'om  time  to  time,  that's  the  raison 
why  we  have  sich  a  hatred  to  the  English 
law  still,  one  an'  all  of  us.  Sure  my  grand- 
father, glory  be  to  God,  was  hanged  for 
killin'  a  Sassenagh  ganger,  and  my  own 
father.  Miss  Julia,  did  his  endeavors  to  be 
as  great  as  the  best  of  them,  kno^vin'  no 
other  way  for  to  vex  and  revinge  himself 
upon  the  dirty  Sassenaghs  of  the  country ; 
for  sure,  joxx  know  yourself,  it's  full  o'  them 
— ay,  about  us  in  all  directions.  He  boi-ried 
a  horse  in  a  private  way  from  one  o'  them, 
but  then  he  escaped  from  that ;  he  next  had 
a  'bout  at  what  they  caU'd  perjuiy,  although 
it  was  well  known  to  us  all  that  it  was  only 
his  thumb  he  kissed,  and,  any  how,  the 
thing  was  done  upon  a  Protestant  Bible; 
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but,  at  all  events,  lie  went  an'  honest  and 
honorably,  as  fur  as  gettin'  himself  trans- 
ported for  parjury.  I  hope  you  understhand, 
Miss  Juha,  that  I'm  accouutin'  for  any  dis- 
paragin'  observations  you.  might  a'  heard 
against  us,  an'  showin'  you  why  we  acted  as 
we  did." 

"But,  Mogue,"  said  she,  smiling  at  this 
most  incomprehensible  piece  of  family  his- 
tory, "I  hoj^e  you  don't  intend  to  imitate 
the  example  or  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many 
of  3'our  family  !  " 

"  You  really  hope  so  ;  now  do  you  really 
hope  so,  Miss  Julia  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably  ;  for  granting  you  many, 
as,  I  dare  say  you  intend,  would  it  not  be  a 
melancholy  prospect  for  your  wife  to " 

"Why,  then  I  do  intend  it ;  are  you  not 
satisfied,  IVIiss  Julia?  and  what  is  more, 
although  it's  my  intention  to  violate  the  law 
in  a  private  and  confidential  way,  still  I  have 
no  intention  of  bein'  either  hanged  or  trans- 
ported by  it ;  that  I  may  be  happy  if  I  have 
— No,  for  the  sake  of  that  mfe,  JNIiss  Julia, 
do  3'ou  understand,  it's  my  firm  intention  to 
die  in  my  bed  if  I  can  ;  I  hope  you  feel  that 
there's  comfort  in  that." 

"To  whatever  woman  you  make  happy 
Mogue,  there  will  be.  Well,  but,  Mogue, 
teU  me  ;  had  you  a  good  day's  sport  ?  " 

"  Sorra  worse  then  ;  God  pardon  me  for 
swearin',"  he  replied.  "There  riz  a  mist  in 
the  mountains  that  a  man  could  build  a 
house  wid,  if  there  was  any  implements  to 
be  found,  hai'd  and  sharp  enough  to  cut  it. 
All  we  got  was  a  brace  of  grouse  and  a  snipe 
or  two." 

"  And — hem — well  but — hem — why  Mo- 
gue, you  give  but  a  very  miserable  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  Had  you 
any  one  with  you? — Oh,  yes,  by  the  way, 
did  I  not  see  ]\Ii\  M'Carthy  go  out  with  you 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  JMiss  Jiilia,  you  did  ;  he  went  out 
wid  me,  sure  enough,"  rephed  IMogue,  drily, 
and  witli  rather  a  dissatisfied  tone. 

"  He  is  a — hem,  does  he  shoot  well  ?  " 

"He  shoots  well  enough,  jMiss  Julia  — 
when  he  pulls  the  trigger  the  gun  goes  off  ; 
but  as  for  kilUn'  bu-ds,  that  my  bed  may 
be  in  heaven  but  they  fly  away  laughin'  at 
him." 

"  He  came  with  you  as  far  as  O'Driscol's," 
she  said,  at  once  putting  a  query  in  the 
shape  of  an  assertion,  "and  I  suppose  sent 
some  apology  to  my  father  and  bi'others,  for 
not  having  been  here  to  dinner." 

"Hem  !  come  as  far  as  Mr.  O'Driscol's?  " 
exclaimed  Mogue;  "troth  he's  about  the 
poorest  piece  o'  goods  ever  earned  a  gun — 
God  help  the  unhappy  woman  that'll  get 
him ;  for  sorra  thing  he  is  but  a  mere  excuse 


for  a  man.     I  left  him  lyin'  like  a  half-hung 
dog,  uj)  in  the  mountains  above." 

Juha  started,  and  ahnost  screamed  with 
terror  at  this  account  of  her  lover.  "Gra- 
cious heavens,  Moylan,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
she  exclaimed— "up  in  the  mountains!— 
where  and  how  in  the  mountains  ?  Is  he  ill, 
or  does  he  want  aid  or  assistance  ?  " 

"No,  Miss  Juha  ;  but  the  truth  is,  he's  a 
poor  cur  of  a  creature  that's  not  able  to  under- 
take a  man's  task  at  all ;  he's  lyin'  knocked  up 
in  Frank  Finnerty's  ;  moanin'  and  groanin'  an' 
yowlin',  hke  a  sick  hound  ;  I  had" to  cany  or 
drag  him  over  half  the  mountains  ;  for,  fi-om 
the  blessed  horn-  of  twelve  o'clock  this  day, 
he  wasn't  able  to  put  a  foot  undher  him,  an' 
he  did  nothing  but  blasphayme  an'  curse 
every  one  he  kne.w ;  your  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, your  sisther,  and  mother,  and  your- 
self; he  cursed  and  blasphajoned  j-ou  aU, 
helther  skelther ;  I  covdd  bear  aU,  Miss 
Juha  tiU  he  came  to  run  you  down,  an'  'tis 
weU  for  him  that  I  hadn't  the  gun  in  my 
hand  when  he  did  it,  that's  aU ;  or,  that  I 
may  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  I'd  a'  given  him 
a  touch  o'  the  Moylan  blood  for  your  sake — 
an'  now,  Miss  Julia,"  he  proceeded,  "I  hope 
we  understand  one  another.  As  for  him  he's 
a  pitifid  whelp  !  " 

"Ai'e  you  in  jest  or  earnest?"  she  in- 
quired, changing  her  tone. 

"That  luck  may  flow  on  me,  but  I'm  in 
aimest.  Miss  Juha — but  no  matther  for  that, 
don't  you  let  you  spmts  do^v•n,  think  of  our 
great  family  ;  and  remimber  that  them  that 
was  wanst  great  may  be  great  agin.  Plaise 
God  we'U  have  back  the  forwhitled  estates, 
when  we  get  the  MiUstone  broke,  an'  the 
IVIiU  that  ground  us  banished  from  the  coun- 
thry  ;  however,  that  ^^'ill  come  soon  ;  but  in 
the  mane  time,  Miss  Julia,  I  have  a  saycret 
to  teU  you  about  him." 

"About  ]\Ii\  M'Cai-thy?"  she  asked,  sadly 
puzzled  as  to  the  tendency  and  object  of  his 
conversation,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
awakened  to  an  indistinct  interest,  respect- 
ing this  secret  concerning  her  lover. 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  hsten  hether.  Miss  Julia  ; 
would  you  beheve  it  that  he,  IMi*.  M'Cai'thy, 
is  sworn,  or  any  way  as  good  as  sworn,  to 
take  your  father's  life  away  ?  " 

"  No,  Mogue,"  she  rej)lied  firmly,  but  -sv-ith 
good  humor,  "not  a  syllable." 

"  Well  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  if  he  did  not 
swear  to  do  it  in  plain  words,  he  did  as 
good.  You  won't  braithe  a  syllable  of  this. 
Miss  Julia  ;  but  hsten  still — You  know  the 
ruction  that's  through  the  counthry  aginst 
tides  ?  " 

"I  do,  I  am  Sony  to  say." 

"An'  that  the  whole  counthry  is  sworn 
Whiteboys,  and   that   all  the  Whiteboys  i9 
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sworn,  of  coorse,  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
That's  the  oath  they  take  now,  miss,  by  all 
accounts." 

"  So  they  say  Mog^xe." 

"WeU,  miss,  would  you  believe  it,  that 
that  feUow,  the  unj^^ateful  hound  that  he  is, 
that  same  Francis  ]M'Cai'thy,  is  at  the  head 
of  them,  is  one  of  their  great  leaders,  and  is 
often  out  at  night  wid  the  viUaius,  leadin' 
them  on  to  disturbances,  and  directin'  them 
how  to  act ;  ay,  an'  he  doesn't  hke  a  bone  in 
Mr.  O'Driscol's  body,  any  more  than  in  yovir 
father's." 

"  Ha ! — ha ! — ha !  very  good,  Mogue,  but 
make  it  short — ha! — ha! — ha! — and  who's 
yoiir  authority  for  all  this  ?  " 

"  HimseK,  miss,  for  a  gi-eat  part  of  it ;  it  was 
tliis  day,  he  wanted  myself  to  become  a  ^\Tiite- 
boy;  but  I  had  the  grace  o'  God  about  me,  I 
hope,  an'  resisted  the  temptation.  '  Mogue,' 
aays  he,  '  you  are  a  good  Cathohc,  an'  ought  to 
join  us  ;  we're  sworn  to  jiut  down  the  tides 
altogether,  an'  to  banish  Protestantism  out 
o'  the  counthry.'" 

"  But  is  not  M'Carthy  himself  a  Protest- 
ant ?  "  said  Juha. 

"Not  he,  miss,  he  only  turned  to  get  a 
lob  o'  money  fi'om  the  Great  CoUege  in 
Dublin  above  ;  sure  they  provide  for  any 
one  that  wlU  turn,  but  he's  a  true  Cathohc 
at  heart ;  an'  when  the  time  comes  he'U  show 
it" 

"  And  you  say  he  joins  their  meetings  at 
night,  Mogue?" 

"That  I  may  be  blest,  but  he  does,  miss  ; 
and  since  you  must  know  the  truth,  he's  at 
one  o'  them  tliis  very  night." 

"  Then  you  have  told  me  a  falsehood  with 
respect  to  his  fatigue  ?  " 

"  He  put  me  uj)  to  it,  miss  ;  and  bid  me  say 
it ;  howandever  my  mind  wasn't  aisy  undher 
it ;  and  now  you  know  the  truth." 

"  And  does  he  blacken  his  face  as  well  as 
the  other  ^\Tiiteboys  ?  " 

"  That  hm't  or  harm  may  never  come  near 
me  but  he  does  that  same  ;  I  have  it  from 
them  that  seen  him  and  knew  him,  in  spite 
o'  black  face  an'  aU." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — well  good-night,  Mogue, 
and  many  thanks  for  your  most  important 
and  tnithful  secret." 

"Before  you  go.  Miss  Juha,  one  other 
word  ;  Hsten,  there  a  man  worth  a  ship  load 
of  him,  that's  in  grate  consate  wid  you — re- 
member the  ould  famiUes,  Miss  Julia,  an' 
them  that  suffered  for — for — their  counthry. 
Now  here'  the  kind  o'  man  I'd  recommend 
you  for  a  husband  ;  don't  let  a  pair  o'  red 
cheeks  or  black  eyes  lead  you  by  the  nose — 
an'  what  signifies  a  good  figure,  when 
neither  the  handsomest  nor  the  strongest 
man  can  keep  off  a  headache  or  a  fit  o'  the 


blackguard  choHc — bad  luck  to  it — when 
they  come  on  one.  No,  Miss  Julia,  always 
in  the  man  that's  to  be  yoiu-  husband,  prefer 
good  lastin'  color  in  the  complection,  an 
httle  matther  about  the  color  of  the  eyes  ii 
they  always  smile  upon  yourself — then  agin, 
never  marry  a  man  that  swears,  INIiss  Julia, 
but  a  man  that's  fond  of  his  prayers,  and  is 
given  to  piety — sich  men  never  use  any 
but  harmless  oaths,  sich  as  may  I  be  blest, 
salvation  to  me,  and  tbe  like — that's  the 
kind  o'  men  to  make  a  husband  of,  and  I 
have  sich  a  man  in  my  eye  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  Mogue,"  said  Juha,  who  wai 
too  quick-Avitted  to  misunderstand  him  any 
longer.  "Many  thanks  for  your  good  ad- 
vice— and  whisper,  Mogue— who  knows  but 
I  may  follow  it  ?     Good-night !  " 

"  Good-night,  darhn',"  he  whispered  in  a 
kind  of  low  triumi^hant  cackle,  that  caused 
her  to  shake  her  veiy  sides  with  laughter, 
after  she  had  closed  the  window. 

Jiilia  Purcel,  who  covdd  attribute  Moylan's 
extraordinary  conversation  to  nothing  but  a 
more  than  usual  indulgence  in  liquor,  did 
not  for  a  single  moment  suffer  herself  to  be- 
come influenced  by  the  unaccountable  infor- 
mation which  she  had  heai'd  respecting 
M'Carthy.  But  even  if  it  had  been  true,  she 
was  so  pecuharly  cu-cumstanced,  that  with- 
out disclosing  the  private  conversation  she 
had  had  Mith  Moylan,  she  could  not  without 
pain  communicate  it  to  her  family.  As  it 
was,  however,  she  placed  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  any  portion  of  it,  and  on  further  re- 
flection, she  felt  all  her  apprehensions  con- 
cerning M'Carthy  revived.  If  she  experienced 
anything  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction  fi'om  the 
dialogue,  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  if 
M'Carthy  had  suffered  injiu-y,  Mogue  would 
not  have  been  so  much  at  ease  on  his  return, 
"When  his  return  was  made  known,  however, 
to  the  family  at  large,  Mogue  repeated  his 
first  version,  and  assm-ed  them  that  he, 
M'Carthy  had  laid  down  in  Finnerty's  for  an 
houi'  or  so  to  reci-uit  his  strength.  He  sup- 
posed he  would  soon  be  home,  he  said — or 
for  that  matter,  maybe  as  he  found  himself 
comfortable,  he  would  stop  there  for  the 
night.  Mogue  himself  had  come  home  to 
make  their  minds  easy,  and  to  let  them  know 
where  he  was,  and  what  had  kept  him  away. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  family  were  satis- 
fied, but  as  ]\I'Carthy  had  communicated  to 
the  male  portion  of  them  the  friendly  Avara- 
ing  he  had  got  from  the  Wliiteboy,  they  said, 
that  although  he  might  have  been  safe  enough 
when  Mogue  left  him  in  the  mountains,  yet 
considering  the  state  of  the  countiy,  and 
that  he  unquestionabl}'  had  enemies,  he  might 
not  be  free  fi-om  danger  on  his  way  home. 
There  was  scarcely  a  night  in  the  week  thai 
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the  country  was  not  traversed  by  multitudes 
of  those  excited  and  unscinipulous  mobs, 
that  sti-uck  ten'or  to  the  hearts  of  the  peace- 
ful, or  sut:h  as  wei'e  obnoxious  to  them. 
Accordingly,  after  waiting  a  couple  of  houi's, 
Alick  Purcel  got  a  double  case  of  pistols,  and 
proposed  to  go  as  far  as  O'Driscol's,  where 
they  took  it  for  granted,  as  he  had  not  been 
able  to  come  to  dinner,  they  would  find  him 
should  he  have  rettu'ned. 

"  AHck,"  said  the  father,  "  after  all  the 
notices  we  have  got,  and  considering  the 
feeling  that  is  against  us,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
be  fool-hardy — don't  go  by  the  road  but  cross 
the  fields." 

"  Such  is  my  intention,  sir,"  replied  Alick  ; 
"  for  although  no  coward,  still  I  am  but  flesh 
and  blood,  and  it  is  death  you  know,  for 
mere  flesh  and  blood  to  stop  a  bullet.  Give 
me  my  enemy  face  to  face  and  I  don't  fear 
him,  but  when  he  takes  me  at  night  fi'om  be- 
hind a  hedge,  courage  is  of  Httle  use,  and 
won't  save  my  hfe." 

On  arriving   at  O'Driscol's,  he  found  that 
M'Carthy  had  not  come,  and  after  waiting 
till  one  o'clock,  he  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
parture.    At  this  moment,  a  female  servant ; 
tapped  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  after  ; 
having  been  desired  to  come  in,  she  com-  j 
municated  the  following  startling  particulars  : 
— She  had  forgotten  her  washing,  she  said, 
and  gone  out  a  little  time  before  to  bring  it 
in,  and  in  doing  so,  she  spied  several  men 
with  black  faces  and  white  shu'ts  skulking 
about  the  house.      She  was  not  sure,    she 
said,  on  having   the   question   put   to   her, 
whether  she  had  been  seen  by  them  or  not. 

This  communication,  which  was  given  with 
every  mark  of  alai-m  and  terror,  completely 
altered  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the  magis- 
trate's. Katheiine  O'Diiscol's  face  became 
deadly  pale  as  she  turned  a  glance  upon 
young  Purcel,  which  he  well  understood. 
"Alick,"  said  she,  "under  these  cii'cum- 
stances,  it  would  be  absolute  madness  to  at- 
tempt going  home  to-night.  It  is  very  likely 
they  have  discovered  that  you  are  here,  and 
are  watching  for  you." 

"  But  if  I  do  not  return  home,"  he  replied, 
"it  is  equally  probable  that  John  and  my 
father,  wondering  at  my  delay,  may  come  to 
look  for  me,  and  in  that  case  they  might  meet 
these  iTiffians — or  rather  might  be  waylaid 
by  them." 

"  Piu'cel,  my  dear  fellow ! "  said  the 
magistrate,  who  was  now  pretty  deep  in  his 
cups,  and  consequently  somewhat  pot-valiant 
— or  at  least  disposed  to  show  them  a  touch 
of  his  valor — "  Alick,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
courageous  enough,  I  admit,  but  at  the  same 
time,  you  must  put  yourself  under  the  guid- 
ance Off  a  brave  and  loyal  old  magistrate,  who 


is  not  to  be  cowed  and  intimidated  by  a  crew 
of  midnight  cut- throats..  You'll  see  now, 
Ahck,  my  boy,  what  a  touch  of  loyal  courage 
can  do.  Upon  my  honor,  and  conscience,  I 
will  myself  escort  you  home." 

"By  no  means,  sii',"  rej^hed  Purcel,  "I 
could  not  think  of  putting  you  to  such  a  risk 
and  inconvenience  at  this  late  hour." 

"  But  I  say  by  all  manes,  Alick — and  as  for 
inconvanience,  it  is  none  at  all." 

"  But  Mr.  Purcel  will  expose  neither  him- 
self nor  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Katherine  ; 
"he  will  be  giiided  by  good  sense,  and  re- 
main here  to-night." 

"Tut!  you  foohsh  cowardly  girl,  go  to 
bed — you  play  loo  very  well,  and  have  won 
seven-and-six^ence  from  me  to-night.  That's 
yoioi"  province.  No,  upon  my  sowl  and  honor, 
rU  see  him  home.  What !  is  it  for  the  in- 
telhgent  and  determined  O'Di-iscol,  as  j'our 
brother  John  said — and  who  is  well  kuoAvn 
to  be  a  very  divil  incarnate  wh^  danger's 
before  him — is  it  for  such  a  man — the  teiTor 
of  evil-doers — to  fimk  from  a  crew  of  White- 
boys  !  What  woidd  my  fi-iend  the  Castle  say 
if  it  knew  it  ? — divil  resave  the  line  ever  it 
would  correspond  with  me  again.  Get  me 
my  j^istols,  I  say — a  case  for  each  pocket,  and 
the  blundei-bush  under  my  arm — then  come 
on,  M'Donough,  as  the  play  says,  and  blazes 
to  him  who  runs  last."  Here  he  gave  a  lurch 
a  little  to  the  one  side,  after  which  he  placed 
himself  in  something  intended  for  a  mihtary 
attitude,  and  drawing  his  hand  down  his 
whiskers,  he  inflated  himself  as  if  about  to 
give  the  word  of  command,  "  Soldiers,  steady," 
— here  he  gave  another  lurch — "  recover  omes 
(arms)  — chai'ge  bayonets — present — halt — 
to  the  right  about — double  quick — bravo — 
you  see  what  I  could  do,  if  j)laced  in  a  mih- 
tary position." 

"  We  do,  su',"  said  Fergus,  laughuig ; 
"not  a  doubt  of  it."  The  latter  then  whis- 
pered something  to  Purcel,  who  smiled,  and 
immediately  turning  to  the  doughty  magis- 
trate, said  : — 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you  insist  upon  protecting 
me  home " 

"Good— that's  the  word,  Alick — steady 
boys — shoulder  omes." 

"  I  will  feel  very  happy,  sir,  in  yotu-  escort." 

"Yes,  Alick — yes — exactly  so — but  then 
we  are  time  enough,  man — the  night's  but 
young  yet — we  must  have  another  tiunbler. 
before  we  go — if  it  is  only  to  put  teiTor  into! 
these  ■s'iLlains." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorrj^  that  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  wait,  sir.  My  father  and  John 
may  possibly  come  over  here,  and  if  they  do 
it  is  diflficult  to  say  what  these  blood-thirsty 
villains,  who  care  so  little  about  human  life 
— especially,  su-,  when  that  life  belongs  to 
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either  a  tithe-proctor  or  a  magistrate,  may 
do.  You  will  oblige  me  veiy  much,  sir,  by 
coming  with  me  now.  I  wish  to  heavens  I 
had  your  courage,  Mr.  O'Driscol,  and  that  I 
was  "such  a  wicked  and  desperate  dare-deNil 
as  you  are." 

"  Good,  Alick,  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, you've  hit  me  off  there — hallo— what 
is  this  ? — put  these  pistols  and  that  blunder- 
bush  aside,  and  be  d d  to  you,  we  don't 

want  them  yet  awhile  ; "  this  was  addressed 
to  the  servant  who  had  brought  them  at 
Fergus's  suggestion.  "  I  am  a  hospitable 
man,  Alick — a  convivial  man — and  I  tell  you 
that  I  don't  ■s\ish  a  guest  to  leave  my  house 
with  dry  lips — and  what  is  more,  I  won't 
allow  it — sit  down  then,  and  take  your  punch, 
or  if  you're  afraid  of  these  fellows  why  didn't 
you  say  so  ?  " 

'•  I  am  then,  sir,"  replied  Alick,  who 
thought  that  by  admitting  the  fact,  he  might 
the  soone^f  bring  matters  between  himself 
and  the  magistrate  to  a  crisis. 

"  WTiat !  "  exclaimed  the  latter,  "you  ad- 
mit your  cowardice,  do  you  ? — Well,  upon 
my  honor  and  reputaytion,  Alick,  I'm  ex- 
tremely sui-prised  at  you — a  young  fellow 
like  you — and  a  coward  !  Now  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Alick,  I  hate  a  coward — I  despise  a 

coward,  and  d n  me  if  any  man  who  is 

mane  enough  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
one,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  escort  this 
night.  Then  stay  where  you  are,  sir,  and 
take  your  punch — but  you  are  not  entitled 
to  any  protection  ;  no,  confound  me  if  you 
are  !  A  nice  office  for  a  man  of  my  mettle 
to  escort  a  coward  ! — no,  no — take  your 
punch,  I  say — you  are  safe  under  this  roof, 
but  as  touching  my  protection,  no  fellow  of 
your  kidney  shall  resave  it  fi'om  me,  unless 
in  honest  open  daylight  with  a  body  of  police 
or  military  at  my  elbow  ;  and,  besides,  you 
have  dechned  my  hospitality,  Mr.  Purcel, 
and  with  the  man — but  man  you  are  not — 
who  dechnes  my  hospitaUty,  I  will  keep  no 
terms.  Here's  the  '  Castle  ! '  long  life  to  it, 
and  may  it  never  have  occasion  to  read  me  a 
lecture  for  protecting  a  coward  !  Steady, 
men — shoulder  omes  ! — ah,  I'm  a  pearl  be- 
fore swine  here — upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, I'm  nothing  else — hurra  !  " 

Whilst  this  manifestation  of  courage  and 
loyalty  was  proceeding,  his  daughtt*-  had 
sent  a  little  girl  by  a  lonely  and  circuitous 
way  across  the  fields  to  Longshot  Lodge, 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
prevailed  upon  Alick  to  stop  for  the  night, 
and  that  he  would  also  breakfast  there  the 
next  morning.  The  little  girl's  absence  was 
very  brief,  and  on  her  return,  Alick  had  no 
hesitation  in  remaining.  The  heroic  magis- 
trate, having  taken  another  tumbler,  began 


to  get  drowsy,  and  with  some  assistance,  vraa 
jwevailed  on  to  go  to  bed,  where  he  almost 
immechately  fell  asleep.  The  two  young 
men  then  got  together  all  the  arms  and  am- 
munition in  the  house,  which,  having  made 
ready  for  an  attack,  they  went  also  to  bed, 
taking  only  their  coats  off,  where  for  the 
present  we  leave  them— but  not  asleep — and 
return  to  M'Csirthy,  for  whose  absence,  no 
doubt,  the  reader  is  anxious  that  we  should 
account. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
Out  of  tJie  Frying- Pan  into  the  Fire. 

M'Caethy  on  that  night  had  not  gone  far, 
after  having  separated  from  the  friendly 
Whiteboy,  when  he  was  met  by  a  powerfuUy- 
formed  man,  who,  he  thought,  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  shape  and  size  to 
the  fellow  who  had  been  invested  with 
authority  not  long  before  in  Finnerty's.  On 
seeing  that  it  was  ISICarthy,  the  stranger, 
whose  face  was  blackened,  and  who  also 
wore  the  white  shirt  outside,  apjjroached 
him  coolly  but  determinedly,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said — "  Your  name 
is  Francis  M'Carthy  ? "  and  as  he  spoke, 
M'Carthy  could  perceive  the  ends  Of  a  case 
of  pistols  projecting  from  his  breast  within 
the  shirt,  which  w^as  open  at  the  neck. 

"  As  I  have  hever  knowingly  done  any- 
thing that  should  occasion  me  to  deny  my 
name,  I  acknowledge  it — you  know  me,  of 
course."' 

"  I  know  you  well.  I  meek  it  a  point  to 
know  everyone  who  is  worth  knowing.  In 
the  meantime,  M'Carthy,  you'll  come  along 
with  me,  if  you  pleese." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  I  will,"  replied 
M'Carthy;  "you  are  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me — at  least  your  disguise  makes  you  so. 
You  are  out  on  illegal  business,  as  is  evident 
from  that  disguise,  and  you  are  armed  with 
a  case  of  pistols.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, har^^en  what  may,  until  I  know 
more  ahov '.  you,  and  who  you  are,  I  will  not 
walk  one  inch  in  your  society,  except  as  a 
free  agent." 

"  Hear  me,"  repHed  the  other ;  "  you  were 
singled  out  for  murdher  this  night,  and  you 
only  escaped  by  a  miracle — by  the  assistance 
of  a  man  who  is  a  warm  friend  to  you,  and 
who  got  information  of  the  danger  you  wor 
in  from  another  firiend  who  suspected  that 
you  were  in  that  danger.  Two  pistols  wor 
loaded  to  settle  you,  as  they  say.  Well,  the 
person  that  saved  youi-  life  damped  the  pow- 
der in  these  pistols — both  wor  snapped  at 
you,  and  they  didn't  go  off — am  I  right  ?  " 
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"  You  are  right  for  so  far,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  the  other  two  who  followed 
you — one  of  them  with  a  long,  sharp  dogger 
— were  shot  down — d — n  your  friend  that 
didn't  send  the  bullets  through  their  brains 
instead  of  their  hams  and  limbs  ;  however, 
they  fell  and  you  escaped — am  I  right  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  correct,"  replied  M'Carthy ; 
"  and  you  must  have  had  your  inforraatior^ 
only  from  the  person  wlio  befriended  me." 

"  "Well,  then,  have  you  any  objection  to 
come  with  me  now  ?  " 

"  Every  objection  ;  I  wish  to  go  either  to 
Mr.  O'Driscol's  or  !Mi-.  Purcel's." 

"  Listen.  I  say  if  you  attempt  this  night 
to  go  to  either  one  house  or  the  other,  you 
will  never  cany  your  life  to  them.  If  I  was 
your  enemy,  and  wished  to  put  a  bullet  into 
you,  what  is  there  to  prevent  me  now,  I  ask 
you  ?  " 

"Ah,  my  good  friend,"  repHed  M'Carthy, 
"  that  ai-gument  won't  pass  ->vith  me.  Many 
a  man  there  is — and  I  dare  say  you  know  it 
well — who  feels  a  strong  scruple  against  com- 
mitting murder  with  his  own  hands,  who, 
notwithstanding,  will  not  scruple  to  employ 
others  to  commit  it  for  him." 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  come  with  me,  then  ? 
because  if  you  do  to-moiTow  mornin'  will 
rise  upon  yoiu*  coi-pse.  Even  I  couldn't  save 
you  if  you  were  known.  There's  a  desperate 
and  a  dreadful  game  goin'  to  be  played  soon, 
and  as  you  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man  that 
possesses  great  power,  and  has  a  perticular 
end  in  view — the  consequence  is  that  you  are 
doomed.  Even  if  you  do  come  with  me,  I 
must  blacken  your  face,  in  ordher  to  prevint 
you  from  being  known." 

"  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  can- 
didly," said  M'Cai'thy — "if  it's  a  fair  one? 
Did  I  see  you  to-night  before  ?  " 

"Ask  me  no  question,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  for  I  won't  answer  any  I  don't  like,  and 
that  happens  to  be  one  o'  them.  Whether 
you  saw  me  this  night  before,  or  whether 
you  didn't,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
say  so,  and  I  won't  say  it." 

"  I  think  I  know  him  now,"  said  M'Carthy  ; 
"  and  if  I  judge  correctly,  he  is  anything  but 
a  safe  guide." 

"  Come,"  said  the  hugh  Wliiteboy,  '  make 
up  your  mind  ;  I  won't  weet  another  min- 
ute." 

M'Carthy  paused  and  delibei'ately  recon- 
sidered as  coolly  as  possible  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  night.  It  was  obvious  that 
this  man  must  have  had  his  information  with 
respect  to  the  recent  events  from  his  friendly 
preserver — a  man  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
betray  liim  into  danger  after  having  actually 
saved  his  life,  by  limning  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting two  murders.     On  the  other  hand  it 


was  almost  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  person  before  him  pronounced  certain 
words,  as  well  as  from  his  figure,  that  he  was 
the  celebi'ated  and  mysterious  Buck  English 
of  whose  means  of  living  every  one  was  igno- 
rant, and  who,  as  he  himself  had  heaixl,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  dislike  to  him. 

"  Before  I  make  up  my  mind,"  said  M'Car- 
thy, "  may  I  ask  another  question  ?  " 

"  Fift}'  if  you  like,  but  I  won't  promise  to 
answer  any  one  o'  them." 

"  Was  I  brought  to  Finnerty's  house  with 
an  evil  purjiose  ?  " 

"  No  :  the  poor,  pious  fool  that  brought 
you  there — but  I'm  ^vrong  in  sayin'  so — for 
it  was  the  mist  that  done  it.  No,  the  poor 
fool  that  came  there  with  you  is  a  crature 
that  nobody  would  trust.  He  thinks  you're 
lyin'  sound  asleep  in  Finnerty's  this  minute. 
He's  fit  for  nothing  but  prayiu'  and  thinking 
the  girls  in  love  with  him." 

"  Well,"  replied  M'Carthy,  "at  all  events 
you  aa-e  a  brother  Iiishraan,  and  I  xoUl  put 
confidence  in  you  ;  come,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
company you." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  you  must  sufier-  me 
to  blacken  your  face,  and  for  fear  your  shoot- 
in'  jacket  might  beti'ay  you.  111  put  this  shirt 
over  it." 

He  then  pulled  out  an  old  piece  of  cnim- 
pled  paper  that  contained  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  grease,  with  w^hich  he  besmeared 
his  whole  face,  from  his  neck  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  after  which  he  stripped  the  shirt  he 
wore  outside  his  clothes,  and  in  about  two  or 
three  minutes  completely  metamoi'phosed 
our  friend  M'Carthy  into  a  thorough-looking 
Whiteboy. 

"Come  along  now,"  said  he,  "and  foUy 
me  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  and  in  spite  of  your 
disguise,  we  must  take  the  lonesomest  way 
to  the  only  place  I  think  you'll  be  safe  in. " 

"  I  am  altogether  in  youi*  hands,"  rephed 
M'Carthy,  "  and  shall  act  as  you  wish." 

They  then  proceeded  across  the  country 
for  about  two  miles,  keeping  up  towards  the 
mountainous  district,  after  which  they  made 
a  turn  and  entered  a  deep  valley,  in  whose 
lowest  extremity  stood  a  long,  low  house. 

"  Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "  before  we  go 
in  here,  remember  Avhat  I'm  goin'  to  say  to 
you.  If  any  one  — I  mean  a  Whiteboy," — 
here  M'Carthy  started,  struck  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  pronunciation — a  circumstance 
which  by  no  means  strengthened  his  sense 
of  security — "  if  any  of  them  should  come 
across  you  and  ask  you  for  the  pass,  here  it 
is.  WhaCii  the  hour?  Answer — Vn-y  near 
the  right  one.  lan't  it  come  yet  ?  Answer — 
The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  man.  When 
ivill  he  come?     Answer — He  is  ivithin  night." 

He  repeated  these  words  three   or   four 
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times,  after  which  he  and  M'Carthy  entered 
the  house. 

"  God  save  all  here ! "  said  the  guide. 

"  God  save  you  kindly,  boys." 

"Sirs.  Cassidy,"  he  continued,  "here's  a 
poor  fellow  on  his  keepin'  for  tithe  business  ; 
and  although  you  don't  know  me,  I  know 
jou  well  enough  to  be  sartin  that  you'll  give 
this  daicent  boy  a  toss  in  a  bed  till  day- 
break— an'  a  mouthful  to  ate  if  he  should 
want  it." 

"Troth  an'  I  will,  sir  ;  isn't  one  o'  my  poor 
boys  in  Lisuagola  goal  for  the  same  tithes — 
bad  luck  to  them — that  is  for  batin'  one  o' 
the  vagabonds  that  came  to  collect  them. 
Troth  he'll  have  the  best  bed  in  my  house." 

"  And  hsteu,  !Mrs.  Cassidy  ;  if  any  of  ks 
should  happen  to  come  here  to-night — al- 
though I  don't  think  it's  likely  they  will,  still 
it's  hard  to  say,  for  the  country's  alive  with 
with  them — if  any  of  them  should  come  hero, 
don't  let  them  know  that  tliis  poor  boy  is  in 
the  house — do  you  mind  ?  " 

"  Ah,  then,  it  would  be  a  bad  day  or  night 
either  I  wouldn't." 

"  Will  you  have  anything  to  ate  or  d brink," 
Asked  the  guide  of  M'Carthy. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  other;  "I  only 
wish  to  get  to  bed." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  colossal  "NMiiteboy, 
**ril  show  you  where  you're  to  lie." 

They  accordingly  left  the  kitchen,  passed 
through  a  tolerably  large  room,  with  two  or 
three  tables  and  several  chairs  in  it,  and  en- 
tered another,  which  was  ulso  of  a  good  size. 
Here  there  was  a  bed,  and  in  this  M'Carthy 
was  to  rest — if  rest  he  could  under  a  series 
of  circumstances  so  extraordinary  and  excit- 

"Now,"  said  his  guide,  for  such  we  must 
call  him — "observe  this,"  and  he  brought 
him  to  a  low  window  which  opened  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  "  press  that  spot  where 
3'ou  see  the  frame  is  sunk  a  little — you  can 
feel  it,  too,  aisily  enough  \\\  the  dark — very 
well,  press  that  with  your  thumb  and  the 
v.indy  will  open  by  being  pushed  outwards. 
If  you  feel  or  find  that  there's  any  danger 
you  can  slij)  out  of  it ;  however,  don't  be 
alarmed  bekase  you  may  hear  voices.  There's 
only  one  set  that  you  may  be  afraid  of — they're 
on  the  look-out  for  youi-self — but  I  don't 
tliiiik  it's  hkely  they'll  come  here.  If  they 
do,  however,  and  that  you  hear  them  talkin' 
about  you,  there's  yovu:  way  to  get  oft'.  Come, 
now,  I  must  try  you  again  before  I  go. 
What's  the  hour?"' 

"  Very  near  the  right  one." 

"  Isn't  it  come  yet  ?  " 

"The  hour  is  come  but  not  the  man." 

"When  will  he  come?" 

"He  is  within  sight." 


"Now,  good-bye,  you  may  take  a  good 
sleep  but  don't  strip ;  lie  just  as  you  are — • 
that's  twiste  your  life  has  been  saved  this 
night,  in  the  mane  time,  you  must  give  me 
back  that  overi\ll  shirt — your  danger  I  hope 
is  past,  but  /  may  want  it  to-night  yet  ;  and. 
stay,  I  was  neai'  spoilin'  all — I  forgot  to  give 
you  the  right  grip — here  it  is — if  any  of  them 
shakes  hands  wid  you,  mark  this — he  presses 
the  point  of  his  thumb  on  the  first  joint  of 
your  fore-finger,  and  you  press  yours  upon 
the  middle  joint  of  his  little  finger,  this  way 
— you  won't  forget  that  now  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  M'Carthy,  "I  will 
remember  it  accurately." 

"Very  weU,"  he  proceeded,  "take  my  ad- 
vice, get  to  Dublin  without  delay — if  you  re- 
main here  you're  a  dead  man  ;  you  may  never 
see  me  again,  so  God  bless  you  !  "  and  with 
these  words  he  left  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  M'Cai-thy's  state 
of  mind  on  finding  himself  alone.  The  events 
of  the  night,  feai-ful  as  they  were,  joined  to 
his  singular  and  to  him  unaccountable  escape 
— his  present  state  of  imcertainty  and  the 
contingent  danger  that  awaited  him — the 
fact  that  parties  were  in  search  of  him  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  his  life,  whilst  he 
himself  remained  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
cause  which  occasioned  such  a  bitter  and  un-j 
relenting  enmity  against  him — all  these  re-' 
flections,  coming  together  \ipon  a  mind  al- 
ready distracted  and  stupefied  by  want  of 
rest,  and  excessive  weariness — succeeded  in 
inducing  first  a  wild  sense  of  confusion — then 
forgetfulness  of  his  position,  and  ultimately 
sound  and  dreamless  sleep.  How  long  that 
sleejihad  continued  he  could  not  even  guess, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  on  awaking,  he  heard 
a  medley  of  several  voices  in  the  next  room, 
all  engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation,  as 
was  evident,  not  merely  from  the  disjointed 
manner  of  their  pronunciation  but  a  strong 
smell  of  liquor  which  assailed  his  nose.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  arise  and  escape  by  the 
Avindow,  but  on  reflection,  as  he  saw  by  the 
light  of  their  candle  that  the  door  between 
the  two  apartments  was  open,  he  deemed  it 
safer  to  keep  quiet  for  a  little,  with  a  hope 
that  they  might  soon  take  their  departiu'e. 
He  felt  anxious,  besides,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  party  in  question  consisted  of  tliose  whom 
the  strange  guide  had  mentioned  as  being 
his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  the  following 
agreeable  dialogue  gi-eeted  his  ears  and  ban» 
ished  for  the  moment  every  other  thought 
and  consideration. 

"It  was  altogether  a  bad  business  this 
night.  He  was  as  well  set  as  man  could  be, 
but  hell  pui'sue  the  pistols,  they  both  missed 
fire  ;  and  thim  that  did  go  oS"  hot  the  wTong 
men.     The  same  two — we  can't  name  nameb, 
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boys,  won't,  be  the  betther  of  it  for  some 
time.  We  met  them,  you  see,  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  we  wor  goiu'  on  a  little  business. 
Here's  that  we  may  never  ait  worse  mait 
than  mutton ! " 

"  More  power,  Dick — Dick,  (hiccup)  you're 
a  trojan,  an'  so  was  your  father  and  mother 
afore  you  ;  here's  your  to — toast,  Dick,  tliat 
we  may  ever  an'  always  ait  no  worse  mait 
than — praties  an'  point,  liurra  ! — that's  the 
chat,  ha  ! — ha !— ha  !— ah,  begad  it's  wo  that's 
the  well-fed  boys — ay,  but  sure  our  friends 
the  poor  parsons  has  been  always  starvin'  in 
the  countliry. ' 

"  Always  stai^vin'  the  counthry !  "  exclaimed 
another,  i)laying  iipon  the  word,  "bo  my 
sowl  you're  riglit  there,  Ned.  Well  sure 
they're  gettin'  a  touch  of  it  now  themselves  ; 
by  japers,  some  o'  them  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  the  back  and  belly  brought  togethei*,  or 
to  go  luingry  to  bed,  as  the  sayin'  is  ;  but  go 
on,  Dick,  an'  tell  us  how  it  was." 

"Why,  you  see,  we  went  back  when  we 
heard  that  the  house  was  to  be  attacked,  and 
only  he  escaped  the  way  he  did,  it  wouldn't 
be  attacked  ;  howaniver,  you  know  it's  wid 
O'Driscol — a  short  cooser  to  him,  too,  and 
he'll  get  it — it's  wid  O'Driscol  he  stops.  80 
off  we  went,  and  waited  in  Barney  Broghan's 
still-house,  whore  we  had  a  trifle  to  dhrink." 

"  Divil  resave  the  bet — bettherer  spirits 
ever  came  from — a  still — il  eye,  nor  dar- 
lent  Bar — ar — ney  Brogh — aghan  makes — 
whisht ! — more  power  ! — won't  the  counthry 
soon  -  be  our — our — own — whips  !  " 

"  Ned,  liould  your  tongue,  an'  let  him  go 
'an  ;  weU,  Dick." 

"  Afther  waitin'  in  the  still-house  till  what 
we  thought  was  the  proper  time,  we  went  to 
O'Driscol's,  and  first  struv  to  get  in  quietly, 
but  you  see  we  had  no  friends  in  the  camp, 
for  the  men-servants  all  sleep  in  the  out- 
houses, barrin'  the  butler  ;  an'  he's  not  the 
thing  for  Ireland.  Well  and  good,  although 
among  ourselves,  it  was  anything  but  weU 
and  good  this  night ;  however,  we  demanded 
admittance,  an'  jist  as  if  they  had  been  on 
the  watch  for  us — a  windy  was  raised,  and  a 
voice  called  out  to  us  to  know  what  we 
wanted. 

"  '  Neither  to  hurt  or  harm  any  one  in  the 
house,'  we  said,  '  or  belongin'  to  it ;  but 
there  is  a  stranger  in  it  that  we  must  have 
out.' 

"  *  Ay,'  said  another  voice,  that  several  of 
us  knew  to  be  Mr.  Alick  Purcel's  ;  '  here  I  am 
— you  scoundrels,  but  that's  your  share  of 
me.  If  you  don't  begone  instantly,'  says  he, 
Bwearin'  an  oath,  '  we'll  shoot  you  Hlce  dogs 
where  you  stand.' 

"'We  know  you,  Mr.  Purcel,'  says  we, 
'but   it   isn't  you   we  want  to-night — your 


turn's  to  come  yet ;  time  about  is  fair  play. 
It's  M'Carthy  we  want.' 

"  'You  nuist  want  him,  then,'  says  young 
0'Dris(;ol,  '  for  he's  not  here  ;  and  even  if  he 
was,  you  should  fight  for  him  before  you'd 
get  him— Init  what  might  your  business  be 
wid  him?'  he  a.sked.  'Why,'  says  we, 
"  there's  a  man  among  us  that  has  an  ac- 
count to  settle  wid  him.' 

"  'Ah,  you  cowardly  scoundrels,'  says  he, 
•that's  a  disgrace  to  the  counthry,  and  to  the 
very  name  of  Irishman  ;  it's  no  wondher  for 
strangers  to  talk  of  ynu  as  fhoy  do— no  won-f 
dhor  for  your  friends  to  have  a  shamed  face 
for  your  disgracteful  crimes.  You  would  now 
take  an  inoflfensive  gintleman — one  that 
never  harmed  a  man  of  you,  nor  any  one 
else — you'd  take  him  out,  bekaise  some  black- 
heart(!d  cowardly  villain  among  you  has  a 
pick  (pique)  against  him,  and  some  of  you 
for  half-a-crown  or  a  bellyful  of  whisky  would 
murdher  him  in  could  blood.  Begone,  or  by 
the  livin'  Farmer,  I'll  scatter  the  contents  of 
this  blundorbu;}h  among  you.'  He  that 
wishes  to  have  M'Carthy  done  for  was  wid  us 
himself,  and  tould  us  in  Irish  to  fire  at  the 
windy,  which  we  did,  and  on  the  instant  slop 
came  a  shower  of  bullets  among  us.  A  boy 
from  the  Esker  got  one  of  them  through 
the  brain,  and  fell  stone  dead  ;  two  othex-s — 
we  can't  mention  names — was  wounded,  and 
it  was  well  we  got  them  off  safe.  »So  there's 
our  night's  work  for  us.  Howaniver,  the 
day's  comin'  when  we'll  pay  them  for  all." 

"I  think,  boys," said  a  pei'son,  whose  voice 
was  evidently  that  of  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  "  I  think  j-ou  ought  to  give  this  proc- 
thor  Purcel  a  cardin'.  He  lifts  the  tithes  of 
four  parishes,  and  so  far  he's  a  scourge  over 
four  parishes  ;  himself  and  his  blasted  cita- 
tions to  the  bishop's  court  and  his  blasted 
decrees — hell  purshue  him,  as  it  will.  Ah, 
the  Carders  wor  fine  feUows,  so  were  the 
Sextons." 

"Bravo,  Billy  Bradly,  conshumin'  to  me 
but  I'm— I'm  main  proud,  and  that  we  met 
you  com — omin'  from  the  wake  to-night ;  I 
am,  upon  my  sow — owL" 

"I  beUeve,  Billy,"  said  another  voice, 
"you  had  your  own  fun  wid  procthors  in 
your  day." 

"  Before  the  union — hell  bellows  it  for  a 
union — but  it  has  been  a  black  sight  to  the 
counthry !  Amin  this  night — before  the 
union,  it's  we  that  did  handle  the  procthors  in 
style  ;  it  isn't  a  cowardly  threatenin'  notice 
we'd  send  them,  and  end  there.  No — but 
I'll  tell  you  what  we  done  one  night,  in  them 
days.  There  was  a  man,  a  procthor,  an'  he 
was  a  Catholic  too,  for  I  needn't  tell  you, 
boys,  that  there  never  was  a  Protestant  proc- 
thor half  as  hard  and  cruel  as  one  of  our  omoj 
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ralligion,  an'  that's  well  known.  Well,  there 
was  this  procthor  I'm  talkin'  of,  his  name 
was  Callajj^han  ;  he  was  a  dark-haired  ill- 
lookin'  fellow,  with  a  squint  and  a  stutther  ; 
but  for  all  that,  he  had  a  daicent,  quiet,  well- 
behaved  family  that  offended  nobody — not 
like  oiir  proud  horsewhippin'  neighbors  ;  an', 
indeed,  his  daughters  did  not  mount  their 
side-sa<ldles  like  some  of  the  same  neigh- 
bors, but  sure  we  all  know  the  ould  proverb, 
set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  we  needn't 
tell  you  where  he'll  ride  to.  Well,  I'm  for- 
.gettin'  my  story  in  the  mane  time.  At  that 
time,  a  party  of  about  sixty  of  us  made  up 
our  minds  to  pay  Callaghan  a  nightly  visit. 
The  man,  you  see,  made  no  distinction  betune 
the  rich  and  poor,  or  rather  he  made  eveiy 
distinction,  for  he  was  all  bows  and  scrapes 
to  the  I'ich,  and  all  whip  and  fagot  to  the 
poor.  Ah,  he  was  a  sore  blisther  to  that 
part  of  the  counthiy  he  lived  in,  and  many  a 
widow's  an'  orphan's  curse  he  had.  At  any 
rate,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  went  a  set 
of  us,  a  few  nights  afore  we  called  upon  him — 
that  is,  in  a  friendly  way,  for  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  takin'  his  life,  but  merely  to  tickle 
him  into  good  humor  a  bit,  and  to  make  him 
have  a  little  feelin'  for  the  poor,  that  he 
many  a  time  tickled  an'  got  tickled  by  the 
sogar's  bagnet  to  some  purpose  ;  we  went,  I 
say,  to  a  lonely  place,  and  we  dug  sich  a 
gi'ave  as  we  thought  might  fit  him,  and 
havin'  buttoned  and  lined  it  well  with  thorns, 
we  then  left  it  covered  over  with  scraws  for 
fraid  anybody  might  find  it  out.  So  far  so 
good.  At  last  the  apjiointed  night  came,  and 
we  called  upon  him. 

"  'Is  ]Mr.  Callaghan  in?'  said  one  of  us, 
knockin'  at  the  door. 

"  '  What's  your  business  wid  him  ? '  said  a 
servant  girl,  as  she  opened  the  door. 

"  '  'Tis  to  pay  some  tithe  I  want,'  says  the 
man  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  word  out  of 
his  mouth  than  in  we  boulted  betther  than  a 
score  of  us  ;  for  the  rest  all  stayed  about  the 
place  toact  accordin'  to  circumstances. 

"  '  How  do  you  do,  Misther  Callaghan  ?  ' 
says  our  captain,  '  I  hojDe  you're  well,  sir,' 
says  he,  '  and  in  good  health." 

"  '  I  can't  say  I  am,  sir,"  said  Callaghan,  'I 
haven't  been  to  say  at  all  well  for  the  last  few 
days,  wid  a  pain  down  my  back.' 

"  '  Ah,  indeed  no  Avondher,  Mr.  Callaghan,' 
says  the  otlier ;  '  that's  the  curse  of  the 
widows  and  orjihans,  and  the  poor  in  general, 
that  you  have  oppressed  in  ordher  to  keep 
np  a  fat  an'  greedy  establishment,'  says  he, 
'  but  in  the  mane  time,  keep  a  good  heart — 
we're  friends  of  yours,  and  wishes  you  well ; 
and  if  the  curses  have  come  down  hot  and 
heavy  on  your  back,  we'll  take  them  off  "t,' 
says  he,  *  so  aisily  and  purtily,  that  if  you'U 


only  shut  your  eyes,  you'll  think  yourself  in 
another  world — I  mane  of  coorse  the  world 
you'll  go  to,'  says  he  ; — '  we  have  got  i  few 
nice  and  aisy  machines  here,  for  ticklin'  sich 
procthors,  in  oixlher  to  laugli  them  into 
health  again,  and  we'll  now  set  you  to  rights 
at  wanst.  Comes,  boys,'  sa^-s  he,  turnin'  to 
us,  '  tie  every  sowl  in  the  house,  barrin'  the 
poor  sick  procthor  that  we  all  feel  for,  be- 
kaise  you  see,  Misther  CaDaghan.  in  ordher 
to  do  the  thing  complate,  we  intind  to  have 
your  own  family  spectawthers  of  the  cure.' 

"'No,'  said  one  of  them,  a  detarmined 
man  he  was,  '  that  wasn't  in  our  agreement, 
nor  it  isn't  in  our  hearts,  to  trate  the  inno- 
cent hke  the  guilty." 

'"It  must  be  done,'  said  the  captain. 

"No,' said  the  other  back  to  him,  'the 
first  man  that  mislists  a  hair  of  one  of  his 
family's  heads,  I'll  put  the  contents  of  tliia 
through  him — if  this  on  manly  act  had  been 
mentioned  before,  you'd  a'  had  few  here  to- 
night along  wid  you. ' 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  the  most  of  us  was 
wid  the  last  speaker,  so,  instead  of  cardin'  the 
sick  procthor  before  his  own  family,  we  tied 
and  gagged  him  so  as  that  he  neither  spoke 
nor  budged,  and  afther  clappin'  a  guard  upon 
the  family  for  an  hour  or  two,  we  put  him  on 
horseback  and  brought  him  up  to  where  the 
grave  was  made.  We  then  stripped  him, 
and  lay  in'  him  across  a  ditch,  we  got  the 
implements,  or  the  feadhers  as  we  call  them, 
to  tickle  him.  W^ell,  now,  could  you  guess, 
boys,  what  these  feadhers  was  ?  I'll  go  bail 
you  couldn't,  so  I  may  as  well  teU  you  at 
wanst ;  divil  resave  the  thing  else,  but  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  biggest  tom-cats  we  could  get, 
and  this  is  the  way  we  used  them.  Two  or 
three  of  us  pitched  our  hands  well  and  the 
tails  of  the  cats  into  the  bargain,  we  then,  aa 
I  said,  laid  the  naked  procthor  across  a  ditch, 
and  began  to  draw  the  tom-cats  down  the 
flesh  of  his  back.  God !  how  the  unfortu- 
nate divil  quivered  and  writhed  and  turned 
— until  the  poor  wake  crature,  that  at  first 
had  hardly  the  strength  of  a  child,  got,  by 
the  torture  he  suffered,  the  strength  of  three 
men  ;  for  indeed,  afther  he  broke  the  cords 
that  tied  him,  three,  nor  tlu'ee  more  the  back 
o'  that,  wasn't  sufficient  to  hould  him.  He 
got  tlie  gag  out  of  his  mouth,  too,  and  then, 
i  declare  to  my  Saviour  his  scrames  was  so 
awful  that  we  got  frightened,  for  we  coiildn't 
but  think  that  the  voice  was  unnatural,  an' 
sich  as  no  man  ever  heard.  We  set  to,  how.- 
ever,  and  gagged  and  tied  him  agin,  and 
tlien  we  carded  him — first  down,  then  up, 
than  across  by  one  side,  and  after  that  across 
by  the  other.  Well,  when  this  was  done,  we 
tuk  him  as  aisily  an'  as  purtily  as  we  could." 

"  D n  your  soui,  you  ould  ras— ras— 
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eal,"  said  the  person  they  called  Ned,  "  you 

wor — wor  all   a  parcel   o'   bloody,  d n, 

hell-fi— fi — fire,  cowardly  viUains,  to — to — 
thrat — ate  any  fellow  crature — crature  in 
sich  a  way.  Why  didn't  you  shoo — shoo — 
oot  him  at  waust,  an'  not  put — ut  him 
through  hell's  tor — tortm-es  like  that,  you 
bloody-minded  oidd  dog  !  " 

To  tell  the  truth,  many  of  them  were 
shocked  at  the  old  carder's  narrative,  but  he 
only  grinned  at  them,  and  replied — 

"Ay,  shoot — you  may  talk  about  shootin,' 
Ned,  avick,  but  for  all  that  life's  sweet." 

"  Get  ou — out,  you  ould  sinner  o'  perdi- 
tion— to  blazes  wid  you  ;  hfe's  sweet  j'ou  ould 
shandma — what  a  piirty — ui'ty  way  j-ou  tuk 
of  sweetenin'  it  for  him.  I  tell — ell  you, 
Bil — hlly  Bradly,  that  you'll  never  die  on 
your  bed  for  that  night's  wo — ork." 

"  And  even  if  I  don't,  Ned,  you  won't  have 
my  account  to  answer  for." 

"An"  mighty  glad  I  am  of  it  :  my  own — 
owTi's  bad  enough,  God  knows,  an'  for  the 
mat — matther  o'  that — here's  God  jjardon  us 
all,  barrin'  that  ould  caixlin'  sinner — amin, 
acheema  viUish,  this  night !  Boys,  I'll  sing- 
yes  a  song." 

"  Aisy,  Ned,"  said  one  or  two  of  them,  "  bad 
as  it  was,  let  us  hear  Billy  Bradly 's  stoiy  out." 

"  "Well,  proceeded  Billy,  "  when  the  tickhn' 
was  over,  we  took  the  scrawsoffof  the  gi-ave, 
lined  wid  thorns  as  it  was,  and  laid  the  j^roc- 
thor,  naked  and  bleedin' — scarified  into  gris- 
kins — " 

"  Let  me  at — at  him,  the  ould  cai'din'  mur 
— urdherer  ;  plain  murdher's  daicency  com- 
pared to  that.  Don't  hould  me,  Dick;  if  I 
was  sworn  ten  times  over,  I'll  bate  the  divil's 
taj)too  on  his  ould  cai'kage." 

"  Be  aisy,  Ned — be  aisy  now,  don't  disturb 
the  company — sure  you  wouldn't  ru^e  yoiu- 
hand  to  an  ould  man  Hke  Billy  Bradly.  Be 
quiet." 

— "  Scarified  into  griskins  as  he  was,"  pro- 
ceeded Bradly  looking  at  Ned  with  a  grin 
of  contempt— "  ay,  indeed,  snug  and  cosily 
we  laid  him  in  his  bed  of  feadhers,  and 
covered  him  wid  thin  scraws  for  fear  he'd 
catch  could — he  !  he  !  he  !  That's  the  way 
we  treated  the  procthors  in  our  day.  I  think 
I  desarve  a  drink  now !  " 

Drinking  was  now  resumed  with  more 
vigor,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  night  were 
once  more  discussed. 

"  It  was  a  badly-managed  business  every 
way,"  said  one  of  them,  "  especially  to  let 
M'Cai-thy  escape ;  however,  we'll  see  him 
again,  and  if  we  can  jist  lay  our  eyes  upon 
him  in  some  quiet  place,  it'll  be  enough  ; — 
what's  to  be  done  wid  this  body  till  mornin.' 
It  can't  be  l}in'  upon  the  chaii's  here  all 
nijifht." 


M'Carthy,  we  need  scarcely  ass»<r*»  our 
readers,  did  not  sufier  all  this  time  in  pass 
without  making  an  efibrt  to  escape.  This, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  dreadful  danprer,  aa 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  stood,  in  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  aheady  said,  the  door 
between  the  room  in  which  he  lay  and  that  in 
which  the  Whiteboys  sat,  was  open,  and  the 
light  of  the  candles  shone  so  strongly  into 
it,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibihty  for 
him  to  cross  over  to  the  window  without 
being  seen  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  joints 
of  the  beds  were  so  loose  and  rickety  that, 
on  the  slightest  motion  of  its  occupant,  it 
creaked  and  shrieked  so  loud,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  rise  off  it  must  necessarily  ha^-e 
discovered  him. 

"  We  must  do  something  with  the  body  ol 
this  unlucky  boy,"  continued  the  speaker  ; 
"  divil  resave  you,  M'Cartliy,  it  was  on  your 
account  he  came  to  this  fate  ;  blessed  man, 
if  we  could  only  catch  liim  !  " 

"Here,  Dick,  you  and  Jemmy  there,  and 
Ai-t,  come  and  let  us  bring  him  into  the  bed 
in  the  next  room — it's  a  fitter  and  more 
properer  place  for  him  than  lyin'  upon 
chairs  here.  God  be  merciful  to  you,  poor 
Lanty,  it's  little  3-ou  expected  this  when  you 
came  out  to-night!  Take  up  the  candles 
two  more  of  you,  and  go  before  us  :  here — 
steady  now  ;  mother  of  heaven,  how  stilT  and 
heavy  he  has  got  in  so  short  a  time — and 
his  family  !  what  Avill  they  say  ?  Hell  j-esave 
you,  M'Carth}',  I  say  agin !  I'm  but  a  poor 
man,  and  I  wouldn't  begrudge  a  five-pound 
note  to  get  "widin  shot  of  you,  Avherever  you 
are." 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  anj-thing  lilce 
a  description  of  M'Cai-thy's  feelings  upon 
s»ch  an  occasion  as  this.  It  is  suflicient  to 
say,  that  he  almost  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
and  began  to  beheve,  for  the  fix'st  time  in  his 
life,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fate.  Hei'e 
had  his  hfe  been  already  saved  once  to-night, 
but  scarcely  had  he  escaped  when  he  is  met 
by  a  person  e^^dently  disguised,  but  by 
whose  language  he  is  all  but  made  certain 
that  he  is  a  man  full  of  mystery,  and  who 
besides  has  expressed  strong  enmity  against 
him.  This  person,  with  a  case  of  pistols  in 
his  breast,  compels  him,  as  it  were,  to  put 
himself  under  his  protection  ;  and  he  con- 
ducts him  into  a  remote  isolated  shebeen- 
house,  where,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  meeting 
of  Whiteboys  every  night  in  the  week. 
The  M'Cai-thy  spirit  is,  proverbially,  brave 
and  inti'epid,  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
notwithstanding  its  hereditaiy  intrepidity, 
our  young  fi'iend  would  have  given  the 
wealth  of  Eui-ope  to  have  found  himself  at 
that  moment  one  single  mile  away  from  the 
bed  on  which  he  lay.     His  best  policy  tva8 
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now  to  affect  sleep,  and  he  did  so  with  an 
apparent  reahty  borrowed  from  desperation. 

"  Hallo !  "  exclaimed  those  who  bore  the 
candle,  on  looking  at  the  bed,  "  who  the 
devil  and  Jack  Robinson  have  we  got  here  ? 
Aisy,  boys — here's  some  blessed  clip  or  other 
fast  asleep :  lay  down  poor  Lanty  on  the 
ground  tUl  we  see  who  this.  Call  ]VIolly 
Cassidj"- ;  here,  Molly,  who  the  dickens  is 
this  chap  asleep  ?  " 

Molly  immediately  made  her  appearance. 

"Ti'oth  I  dunna  who  he  is,"  she  rej^lied  ; 
*'  he's  some  poor  boy  on  his  keepin',  about 
tithes,  that  He  brought  here  to-night." 

"  That's  a  cursed  lie,  Molly  ;  wid'  many  re- 
spects to  you,  He  couldn't  a'  been  here  to- 
night." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  whoever  you  are  ;  but  I 
teU  you  it's  no  lie  ;  and  he  was  here,  and  left 
that  boy  ^^'id  me,  desirin'  me  to  let  him  come 
to  no  injury,  for  that — "  and  this  was  an 
addition  of  her  own,  "there  was  hundi'eds 
offered  for  the  takin'  of  him." 

"  Why,  what  did  he  do,  did  you  hear?  " 

"He  whispered  to  me,"  she  rephed,  in  a 
low  voice,  but  loud  enough  for  M'Cai'thy  to 
hear,  "that  he  shot  a  tithe-proctor." 

"We'll  see  what  he's  made  of,  though," 
said  one  of  them ;  "  and,  at  all  events,  we'd 
act  very  shabbily  if  we  didn't  give  him  a 
share  af  what's  goin';  but  aisy,  boys,"  he 
added,  "  take  care — ay  !  aisy,  I  say,  safe's  the 
word  ;  who  knows  but  he's  a  spy  in  disguise, 
and,  in  that  case,  we'll  have  a  different  card 
to  play.  Hallo  !  neighbor,"  he  exclaimed, 
giving  M'Carthy  a  shove,  who  started  up  and 
looked  about  him  with  admirable  tact. 

"  "What — what — eh — what's  this  ?  who  are 
you  all?  what  are  you  about?"  he  asked, 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  sprung  to  his  feet. 
"What's  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed  again.  "  Sweet 
Jasus  !  is  this  Fagan  the  tithe-proctor  that  I 
shot?  eh — or  are  you — stay — no — ah,  no — 
not  the  polls.  Oh,  Lord,  but  I'm  relieved  ; 
I  thought  you  were  polls,  but  I  see  by  yovur 
faces  that  I'm  safe,  at  laste  I  hope  so." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  you're  safe — safe — as — 
as  the  bank  (hiccup).  You're  a  gintlemen, 
si — ryou'rc  a  Con  Roe — the  ace  o'  hearts 
you  are.  Ay,  you  shot — like  a  ma — an,  and 
didn't  card — ard  him  wid  tomcats,  and  then 
put  the  poo — oo — oor  (hiccup)  devil  into  a 
grave  lined  wid  thorns  ;  ah,  you  cowardly 
ould  villain  !  the  de^il,  in  the  shape  of  a  to — 
to — tom-cat  will  card  you  in  hell  yet ;  an' 
moreover,  you'll  ne — never — ever  die  in  your 
bed,  you  hai-d-hearted  ould  scut  o'  blazes ; 
an'  that  you  may  not,  I  pray  Ja — sa — sus 
this  night — an'  God  forgive  us  all — amin, 
acheerna ! " 

"  Hould  your  drunken  tongue,  Ned,"  said 
he   who  seemed  to  assume  authority  over 


them  ;  "  we  want  to  put  this  poor  boy,  who 
died  of  liquor  to-night,  into  the  bed,  and  I 
suj^pose  you'll  have  no  objection." 

"None  at  all  at  all,"  replied  M'Carthy, 
assuming  the  brogue,  at  which,  fortunately 
for  himself,  he  was  an  adept ;  "  it's  a  good 
man's  case,  boys  ;  blood  an'  turf,  give  him  a 
warm  birth  of  it — he'll  find  it  snug  and  com- 
fortable." 

They  then  placed  the  corj^se  on  the  bed  ; 
but  changing  their  mind,  they  raised  him 
for  a  moment,  putting  him  under  the  bed- 
clothes, pinned  a  stocking  about  his  head 
to  give  him  a  domestic  look ;  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  tap-room  of  the  shebeen- 
house,  for  such  in  fact  it  was.  The  latter 
change  in  the  position  of  the  corpse  was 
made  from  an  apprehension  lest  the  police 
might  come  in  search  of  the  body,  and  with 
the  hope  that  he  might  pass  for  a  person 
asleep. 

"You'll  drink  something  wid  us,"  said  the 
principal  among  them  ;  "  but,  before  you  do, 
I  suppose  you  are  as  you  ought  to  be." 

M'Carthy,  who  reaUy  was  in  a  frightful 
state  of  thirst,  determined  at  once  to  put  on 
the  reckless  manner  of  a  wild  and  impetuous 
Irishman,  who  set  all  law  and  estabhshed  in- 
stitutions at  defiance. 

"You  suppose  I  am  as  I"  ought  to  be,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  contempt ;  "  why, 
thin,  I  suppose  so  too :  in  the  mane  time, 
an'  before  you  bother  me  wid  more  gosther, 
I'd  thank  ycu  to  give  me  a  drink  o'  whisky 
and  wather — for,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  blast 
me  but  I  think  there's  a  confligration  on  a 
small  scale  gom'  an  inwardly  ;  hurry,  boys, 
or  I'U  spht.  Ah,  boys,  if  you  but  knew  what 
I  Avint  through  the  last  three  days  an'  three 
nights." 

"And  what  did  you  go  thi-ough  it  all 
for?"  asked  the  principal  of  them,  with 
something  of  distrust  in  his  manner. 

"  WTiat  did  I  go  through  it  fvvhor?  fwhy, 
thin,  fwhor  the  sake  o'  the  trewth — I'm  a 
Gaaulway  man,  boys,  and  it  isn't  in  Can- 
naught  you'll  fwhind  the  man  that's  afeard 
to  do  fwhat's  right :  here's  aaul  your  healths, 
and  that  everything  may  soon  be  as  it  ought 
to  be." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "you  are  a  Can- 
naught  man  sartainly,  that's  clear  from  your 
tongue  ;  but  I  want  to  axe  you  a  question." 

"Fwhynat?  it's  but  fair, — it's  but  fair,  I 
say, — take  that  wit  you,  an'  I'm  the  boy  that 
will  answer  it,  if  I  can,  bekaise  you  know,  or 
maybe  you  don't — but  it's  a  proverb  we  have 
in  Cannaught  wit  us— that  a  fool  may  ax  a 
question  that  a  wise  man  couldn't  answer  : 
well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Who  brought  you  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  Wlio  brought  me  here  to-night  ?  fwhy, 
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thin,  m  tell  you  as  much  of  it  as  I  like — He 
did." 

"Be  japers  it's  a  lie,  beggin'  your  pardon, 
my  worthy  Cannaught  man.  He  covddn't 
be  here  to-night.  I  know  where  he  was  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  night,  and  the  thiag's 
impossible.  I  don't  know  you,  but  we  must 
know  you — ay,  and  we  will  know  you." 

"Trath  an'  I  must  know  you,  thin,  and 
that  very  soon,"  replied  M'Carthy. 

"Come  into  the  next  room,  then,"  said 
the  other. 

"Anywhere  you  hke,"  he  rephed,  "I'm 
■wit  you  ;  but  I'm  not  the  boy  to  be  hum- 
bugged, or  to  bear  your  tkricks  upon  thra- 
vellei*s." 

"  Now,"  said  the  other,  when  they  had  got 
into  the  room  where  the  coi-pse  lay,  "  shake 
hands." 

They  accordingly  shook  hands,  and  M'Car- 
thy gave  him  the  genume  gi'ip,  as  he  had 
been  taught  it  by  the  Whiteboy. 

"Right,"  said  the  man,  "for  so  far  ;  now, 
what's  the  hour  ?  " 

"Very  near  the  right  one." 

"  Isn't  it  come  yet  ?  " 

"  The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  man." 

"  When  ^rill  he  come  ?  " 

"He  is  within  sight." 

"  It's  all  right ;  come  in  and  take  another 
dhrink,"  said  the  man;  "but  still,  who 
brought  you  here  ?  for  I  know  He  couldn't." 

M'Carthy  rephed,  winking  towards  the 
kitchen,  "  Troth  sliell  tell  you  that  story  ; 
give  me  another  diink  o'  fwhiskey  and 
water.  Oh,  I'm  hai-dly  able  to  sit  up,  I'm 
gettin'  so  drowsy.  A  wink  o'  sleep,  I  may 
say,  didn't  crass  my  eye  these  three  nights  ; 
an'  I'd  wish  to  stretch  myself  beside  the  poor 
boy  widin.  I'm  an  my  keepin',  boys,  and 
fwhin  you  know  that  the  law  was  at  my 
heels  fwhor  the  last  foive  weeks,  you'll  allow 
I  want  rest :  throth  I  must  throw  mjseK 
somewhere." 

"  Go  in,  then,  poor  fellow,  and  He  down," 
said  the  same  individual,  who  acted  as 
spokesman  ;  "we  know  how  you  must  feel, 
wid  the  heU-hounds  of  the  law  afther  you  : 
here.  Jack,  hould  the  candle  for  him,  and 
help  him  to  move  over  poor  Lanty  to  make 
room  for  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Cassidy,"  he  called 
in  a  louder  voice,  "bring  us  another  bottle." 

"Faith,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  rephed 
Jack,  "I'd  rather  not ;  I  don't  hke  to  go 
near  a  dead  body." 

"Here,"  said  the  person  called  Dick, 
"  give  me  the  candle  :  poor  fellow  !  it  is  rest 
you  want,  and  God  forbid  we  wouldn't  do 
everything  in  our  power  for  you." 

They  then  entered  the  apartment,  and 
M'Carthy  was  about  to  lay  himself  beside 
the  coi-pse,  when  his  companion  tapped  him 


significantly  on  the  shoulder,  and,  putting 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  pointed  to  the  window, 
and  immediately  whispered  in  his  ear — "  I 
will  leave  the  windy  so  that  it  -srill  open  at 
wanst :  three  of  us  knows  you,  Mr.  M'Carthy. 
I  will  sing  a  song  when  I  go  in  again,  which 
they  will  chorus  ;  fly  then,  for  it's  hai'd  to  say 
what  might  happen  :  the  day  is  now  breakin', 
and  you  might  be  known — in  that  case  I 
needn't  tell  you  what  your  fate  would  be." 

He  then  returned  to  his  companions, 
having  carefully  closed  the  door  after  him 
so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
motions  of  M'Cai'thy  from  being  seen  or 
heard.  On  rejoining  them  he  observed — 
"  well,  if  ever  a  poor  boy  was  fairly  broken 
doMTi,  and  he  is — throth  he  was  no  sooner 
on  the  bed  than  he  was  off ;  an'  among  our- 
selves, the  sleep  must  be  heavy  on  him  when 
he  could  close  his  eyes  an'  a  dead  man  in 
the  bed  wid  him." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Strange  Faces — Dare-DevU  O'Driscol  Boused. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  proctor's 
daughters  had  relieved  their  mother  from 
the  duty  which  that  kind-hearted  woman  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on  herself — 
we  mean  that  of  attendiug  and  reliering  the 
sick  and  indigent  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. On  the  morning  in  question  Juha 
Purcel,  who,  together  with  her  sister,  had 
for  some  time  past  been  attending  the  death- 
bed of  an  interesting  young  female,  daughter 
to  one  of  her  father's  workmen,  had  got  up 
at  an  early  hour  to  visit  her — scarcely  with  a 
hope,  it  is  true,  that  she  would  find  the  poor 
invalid  alive.  Much  to  her  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, she  found  her  better,  and  with  some 
dawTiing  prospects  of  ultimate  recovery.  She 
left  with  her  mother  the  means  of  procuring 
such  comforts  as  she  considered  might  be 
suitable  to  her  in  the  alternative  of  her  con- 
valescence, and  had  got  more  than  half-way 
home  when  she  felt  startled  for  a  moment 
by  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  seemed 
to  have  been  engaged  in  some  of  these 
nightly  outrages  that  were  then  so  niunerous 
in  the  country.  The  person  in  question  had 
just  leaped  from  an  open  breach  in  the  hedge 
which  bounded  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  exactly  opposite  where  she  was  passing. 
The  stranger's  appearance  was  certainly  cal- 
culated to  excite  terroi-,  especially  in  a  fe- 
male ;  for  although  he  did  not  wear  the  shirt 
over  his  clothes,  his  face  was  so  deeply 
blackened  that  a  single  shade  of  his  com- 
plexion could  not  be  recognized.     We  need 
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not  again  assure  our  readers  that  Julia  Pur- 
cel  possessed  the  chai'acteristic  firmness  and 
courage  of  her  family,  but  notwithstanding 
this  she  felt  somewhat  alai-med  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Luvless  "NVliiteboy,  who  was  at  that 
moment  most  probably  on  his  return  from 
the  pei-petration  of  some  midnight  atrocity. 
This  alaiTu  was  increased  on  seeing  that  the 
person  in  question  approached  her,  as  if  with 
some  deliberate  intent. 

"Stand  back,  sir,"  she  exclaimed.  "What 
can  you  mean  by  approaching  me  ?  Keep 
3'our  distance." 

""SMiy,  good  God!  my  dear  Julia,  what 
means  this  ?     Do  j'ou  not  know  me  ?  " 

"  Know  you  !  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  how 
could  I  know  such  a  person  ?  " 

She  had  unconsciously  paused  a  moment 
when  the  Whiteboy,  as  she  beUeved  him  to 
be,  first  made  his  aj)pearance,  but  now  she 
pursued  her  way  home,  the  latter,  however, 
accompanying  her. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Julia,  I  am  thunderstruck ! 
WTaat  can  I  have  done  thus  to  incur  your 
displeasure  ?  " 

"You  are  rude  and  impertinent,  sir,  to 
address  me  with  such  unjustifiable  familiai'i- 
ty.  It  is  evident  you  know  me,  but  I  am  yet 
to  iearn  how  I  could  have  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  person  whose  blackened  face 
indicates  the  natvire  of  his  last  night's  occu- 
pation." 

The  person  she  addressed  suddenly  put 
up  his  hand,  and  then  looking  at  his  fingers, 
immediately  disclosed  a  set  of  exceedingly 
white  and  welL-formed  teeth,  which  disclos- 
ure was  made  by  a  giin  that  almost  imme- 
diately quavei-ed  off  into  a  loud  and  heai'ty 
laugh. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  on  recovering  his 
gravity,  "it  is  no  wonder,  my  dear  Julia, 
that  you  should  not  know  me.  Since  I  went 
out  to  shoot  with  Mogue  Moylan,  yesterday 
morning,  I  have  gone  through  many  strange 
adventures." 

"  What ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  evident 
symptoms  of  alarm  and  vexation,  "Frank 
M'Carthy  !  "  and,  as  she  spoke,  the  remarka- 
ble conversation  Avhich  she  had  had  with 
Mogue  Moylan,  and  the  information  he  had 
given  her  with  respect  to  M'Carthy 's  connec- 
tion Avith  the  Whiteboys,  instantly  flashed 
upon  her,  accompanied  now  by  a  strong  con- 
viction of  its  truth. 

"Explain  yourself,  Mr.  M'Carthy,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  voice  which  indicated 
anything  but  satisfaction.  "How  am  I  to 
account  for  this  unbecoming  disguise,  so 
much  at  variance  with  your  habits  of  life  and 
education  ? — perhaps  I  should  not  say  your 
habits  of  life — but  certainly  with  your  edu- 
cation.    Have  5'ou.  too,  been  tempted  to  join 


this  ferocious  conspiracy  which  is  even  now 
con\Talsing  the  counti-y  ?  " 

"No  wonder  you  should  ask,  my  dear 
Julia,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  really  the  incidents 
which  have  caused  me  to  appear  as  you  see 
me,  are  so  strange,  and  yet  so  much  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  I  must 
defer,  until  a  more  convenient  opportunity, 
a  full  account  of  them." 

"Do  so,  sir,"  she  replied  quickly  ;  "allow 
yourself  full  time  to  give  the  best  possible 
explanation  of  your  conduct.  I  probably 
have  put  the  question  too  abruptly  ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  you  will  have  the  goodness 
either  to  go  on  before  me,  or  to  fall  back,  as, 
I  presume,  you  will  grant  that  it  is  neither 
delicate  nor  becoming  for  me,  who  wear  no 
disguise  and  am  known,  to  be  seen  at  such 
an  hour  holding  conversation  with  a  White- 
boy."        , 

The  impropriety  of  the  thing  struck  him 
at  once,  and  he  replied,  "You  are  right, 
Julia  ;  but  I  perceive  that  something  has 
given  you  offence  ;  if  it  be  my  appearance,  I 
teU  you  that  I  can  afford  you  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  Proceed  now — I  shall  remain 
here  for  a  time  ; — whether  with  black  face 
or  white,  I  should  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
that  we  held  a  clandestine  meeting  at  this 
hour." 

She  then  bowed  to  him  with  more  formal- 
ity than  she  had  probably  ever  used,  and  pro- 
ceeded home  at  a  quicker  pace. 

She  had  just  turned  an  angle  of  the  road, 
and  got  consequently  out  of  sight,  when  he 
heard  a  strong,  but  sweet  and  mellow  voice 
singing  the  fine  old  Irish  song  of  the  Cannie 
Soogah,  or  Jolly  Pedlar ;  and,  on  looking 
behind  him,  he  perceived  that  worthy  person 
approaching  him  at  a  tolerably  rapid  pace. 
The  pedlar  had  no  sooner  glanced  at  M'Car- 
thy than  he  grasped  his  tremendous  cudgel 
with  greater  firmness,  and  putting  liis  hand 
into  his  breast,  he  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and 
with  these  preparations  approached  our 
friend,  still  continuing  his  song,  with  the 
same  cai'eless  glee,  and  an  utter  absence  of 
all  fear. 

"'I'm  the  rantin'  cannie  soogcah ' — 

"  God  save  you,  neighbor  !  you  forgot  to 
wash  your  face  this  mornin'." 

"  That's  its  natural  colcn\"  repUed  M'Car- 
thy, willing,  now  that  he  was  out  of  all  dan- 
ger, to  have  a  banter  with  liis  well-knoAvn 
friend  the  j^edlai'. 

"  If  you  take  my  ad\T[ce  then,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "  you'll  paint  it  white — it's  a  safer 
color  in  dayUght  at  any  rate.  I'm  thinkin', 
now,  that  if  you  met  a  p;xrty  of  peelers  on 
pathrol>?-,  they  might  give  you  a  resate  for 
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tumin'  the  same  color  red  and  white  ;  how- 
ever, glunthoma*  if  you  have  any  design 
upon  the  Cannie  Soogah,  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  I  never  carry  money  about  me,  and  even 
if  I  did,  I  have  a  couple  o'  friends  here  that 
'ud  stand  by  me  ;  ay,  in  thi'oth,  thi*ee  o'  them, 
for  I  have  brother  to  this  fellow  (showing  the 
pistol)  asleep  in  my  breast  here,  and  he 
doesn't  hke  to  be  wakened,  you  persave  ;  so 
whoever  you  are,  jog  on  and  wash  your 
face,  as  I  said,  and  that's  a  fi'iend's  advice  to 

you." 

"  Why,  Cannie  Soogah,  is  it  possible  you 
don't  know  me  ?  " 

"  Throth  I've  been  just  thinkin'  that  I 
heard  the  voice  before,  but  when  or  where  is 
more  than  I  can  telL" 

"Not  know  your  friend  Francis  M'Car- 
thy?" 

"  Eh,  IVIr.  Francis  M'Carthy  !  and.  Lord 
o'  life,  hlx.  M'Carthy,  how  do  you  come  to 
have  a  black  face  ?  Surely  you  wouldn't  be- 
long to  this  business — black  business  I  may 
caU  it — that's  goin'  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  hope  not,  Cannie  ;  but, 
for  all  that,  you  see  me  %vith  a  black  face — 
ha  ! — ha  ! — ha ! " 

"I  do  indeed,  IMr.  Frank,  and,  between 
you  and  me,  I'm  soiiy  to  see  it." 

"You  wiU  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  however, 
that  my  black  face  saved  my  life  last  night." 

"  Ai'ra  thin,  how  was  that,  sir,  if  it's  a  fair 
question  ?  " 

M'Cai'thy  then  gave  him  a  brief,  and  by 
no  means  a  detailed  account  of  the  danger 
he  had  passed. 

"  WeU,"  said  the  other,  "  everj-thing's 
clear  enough  when  it's  known  ;  but,  as  it's 
clear  that  you  have  enemies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  think  the  wisest  thing  you  could  do 
wovdd  be  to  lave  it  at  wanst." 

"  Such,  in  fact,  is  my  determination,"  re- 
pHed  M'Carthy  ;  "no  man,  I  beheve,  who  is 
marked  ought  to  remain  in  the  country ; 
that  is,  when  he  has  no  local  duties  that  de- 
mand his  presence  in  it,  as  I  have  not" 

"  You  are  right,  sir  ;  start  this  very  day  if 
jDu're  "s\ise,  and  don't  give  your  enemies — 
since  it  appears  that  you  have  enemies — an 
opportunity  of  doin'  you  an  injuiy  ;  if  they 
missed  you  twice,  it's  not  hkely  they  yvUl  a 
third  time  ;  but  tell  me,  Mr.  M'Carthy — 
hem — have  you  no  suspicion  as  to  who  they 
are  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  ;  indeed  I  cannot  say  I  have  ; 
the  whole  matter  is  shrouded  in  the  deepest 
myster}-.  I  am  not  conscious  of  ha\ing 
offended  or  injured  any  one,  nor  can  I  guess 
why  my  life  should  be  sought  after  ;  but 
sought  after  unquestionably  it  is,  and  that 

*  Hear  me. 


with  an  implacable  resentment  that  is  utterly 
unaccountable." 

"  Well,  then,  'Mi:  Frank,  hsten  : — I  met 
about  a  dozen  men — strangers  they  wor  to 
me,  although  their  faces  weren't  blackened — 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes  ago  ;  and  one 
o'  them  said  to  me,  '  Cannie,  every  one  knoAvs 
vou,  and  you  know  everv'  one — do  you  know 
me?" 

"'No,' says  I;  'you  have  the  advantage 
of  me.' 

"  '  Do  you  know  any  one  here  ? '  says  he 
again. 

"'Well,  I  can't  say  I  do,'  says  I;  'you 
don't  belong  to  this  part  of  the  countiy.' 

"  'If  we  did,  Cannie,'  said  the  spokesman, 
'  it  isn't  face  to  face,  in  the  open  day,  we'd 
spake  to  you.' 

"  '  An'  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  ' 
I  axed  ;  for,  to  tell  3'ou  the  truth,  I  was  be- 
ginnin'  to  get  unaisy  someway. 

"  '  Nothing  to  you  ;  but  we've  been  tould 
that  you're  well  acquainted  wid  Procthor 
Pirrcel,  and  that  you  know  a  young  man,  by 
name  M'Carthy,  that  stops  for  the  present 
wid  Mr.  Magistrate  O'Driscol.' 

"  'I  do,'  says  myself  ;  'I'U  not  deny  but  I 
know  them  all  well — I  mane  in  the  way  o' 
business — for  I  call  there  often  to  sell  my 
goods.' 

"'Well,'  said  the  spokesman,  'will  you 
give  that  letther,'  handin'  me  this,  'to  JMr. 
M'Carthy  ? ' "  and  as  the  jDedlar  spoke  he 
placed  the  note  in  M'Carthy 's hands.  "  'Do 
so,'  says  the  fellow,  'as  soon  as  you  can — if 
possible,  widout  an  hour's  delay.  It  con- 
sai-ns  himseK  and  it  consams  me— can  I  de- 
pend on  you  to  do  this  ? '  I  said  I  would  ; 
and  now  there's  the  letther — my  message  is 
dehvered." 

M'Carthy  read  as  follows  :  —  "  Francis 
M'Carthy,  as  you  regard  the  life  of  the  man 
that  saved  yours  last  night,  you  won't  breathe 
a  syllable  about  seein'  a  young  man's  corpse 
last  night  in  the  shebeen-house,  nor  about 
anything  that  happened  to  you  in  it,  till  you 
hear  further  from  me.  If  you're  grateful, 
and  a  gintleman,  you  won't ;  but  if  you're  a 
traitor,  you  will.  Your  friend,  as  you  act  in 
this." 

"  Now,  ]\Ir.  Frank,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  as 
you  know  the  danger  that's  about  you,  I  say 
that  unless  you  get  out  o'  the  counthry  at 
wanst,  you'U  only  have  a  hand  in  your  own 
death  if  anji;hing  happens.  You're  goin' 
now,  I  suppose,  to  Mi*.  Parcel's  ;  if  you  are 
— if  it  woukha't  be  troublesome — jist  say 
that  the  Cannie  Soogah  -n-ir  call  there  in  the 
coorse  o'  the  mornin'  for  breakfast" 

He  then  turned  off  by  a  different  road  ; 
and  M'Cai'thy  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  pace 
towards  the  proctor's,  which  lay  in  a  right 
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line  between  the  house  to  which  the  White- 
boy  had  brought  him  and  O'Driscol's.  As 
he  reached  the  back  yard,  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  enter,  anxious  to  get  himself 
washed  before  any  of  them  should  see  him — 
he  was  met  by  ^logue,  who  after  a  glance  or 
two  recognized  him  at  once  by  liis  shootiug- 
dress. 

"  Why  thin,  good  fortxme  to  me,  Misther 
Frank,  is  this  you  ?  " 

"  It  is,  Mogue  ;  but  I  have  no  time  to 
speak  to  you  now.  Only  get  me  soap  and  a 
towel  till  I  Avash  my  face  at  the  pump  here. 
These  ara  strtmge  times,  Mogue,  and  that 
was  0.  vciy  suspicious  place  of  refuge  to  which 
you  brought  me  ;  however,  it  will  go  hard  or 
we  sh;\ll  make  jMi*.  Frank  Finnerty  speak  out, 
and  to  some  purpose  too.  Get  me  soap  and 
towel  quick — I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  with 
this  diabolical-looking  face  upon  me." 

"  That  I  may  be  blest,  sir,  but  the  same 
face  surprises  me.  Wisha,  then,  Mr.  Frank, 
might  one  ax " 

"  No,"  replied  M'Cai'thy,  "  do  as  I  have  de- 
sired you — some  other  time  you  may  hear  it, 
but  not  now." 

At  this  moment,  Mogue,  who  was  very- 
circumspect  in  all  his  looks  as  well  as  in  all 
his  motions,  saw  by  a  side  glance  that  Julia, 
on  coming  down  the  stall's,  saw  M'Carthy — 
a  circumstance  which  delighted  his  very 
heart,  masmuch  as  he  resolved  to  so  manage 
it,  that  it  might  be  made  to  confirm  the  hint 
he  had  already  thi-own  out  against  M'Carthy 
— if  that  could  be  called  a  hint  which  was  a 
broad  and  undisguised  assertion.  He  accord- 
ingly watched  until  an  opportunity  present- 
ed itself  of  addressing  her  apart  from  hsten- 
ers ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as 
she  went  to  look  after  some  favorite  flowers 
in  the  garden,  he  met  her  at  the  gate. 

"  IMiss  JuHa,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  to  spake 
one  word  to  you,  i'  you  plaise,  miss." 

"Well,  Mogue,  what  is  it?" 

"  You  know  what  I  tould  you  about  poor 
Misther  Frank  last  night ;  and  what  I  want 
to  say,  miss,  is,  that  you  aren't  to  put  any 
trust  in  it ;  truth,  I  believe  I  had  a  sup  in — 
don't  be  guided  by  it — it  was  only  jokin' 
about  him  I  was — that  I  may  never  do  an  ill 
turn  but  it  was — now." 

"You  need  make  no  apology  about  it, 
Mogue,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  am  not  at  aU  inter- 
ested in  the  matter ;  but  I  now  know  that 
you  told  me  ti-uth  ;  and  as  a  fi'iend  and  well- 
wisher  of  Mr.  M'Carthy's,  in  common  with 
aU  my  family,  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  so." 

"  Oh,  weU  no^,  mi§s,  what  will  I  do  at  all  ? 
wisha,  but  that's  the  way  wid  me  ever  and 
always  ;  when  the  little  sup  is  in — and  in- 
deed it  wasn't  much  I  tuck — the  truth  al- 
ways come  out — if  it  was  the  killin'  of  a  man, 


mv  heart  always  gets  the  betther  o'  me 
then." 

"  I  saw  him,  Mogue,  with  his  face  black- 
ened." 

"  Wisha,  wisha,  but  I  was  a  hay  then  to 
mention  it  at  all.  The  truth  is,  I  like  Mr. 
Frank — but  then  again,  I  don't  like  anything 
like  desate,  or  that  can-iestwo  faces — only  as 
you  did  see  him.  Miss  Julia,  if  you're  loyal  to 
me  and  won't  turn  ti'aitor  on  me — you've  but 
to  wait  for  a  little,  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  same  foolish — I'd  rather  say 
foohsh  for  the  sake  of  settin'  a  Christian  pat- 
them,  than  wicked  or  traicherous — och,  ay 
— for  svu-e  we  aU  have  our  failins-  — howand- 
iver  as  I  was  sayin',  I'll  soon  be  able,  I  think, 
to  tell  you  more  about  him — things  that  will 
surprise  you,  miss,  ay,  and  make  the  blood 
in  your  veins  run  cowld.  Only  I  say,  if  you 
Avish  to  hear  this,  and  to  have  it  as  clearly 
proved  to  you  an  what  I  tould  you  last  night, 
you  musn't  betray  me." 

This  was  spoken  in  such  an  earnest,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  so  simple  and  candid  a 
manner,  that  it  was  actually  impossibla  to 
suspect  for  a  moment  that  there  was  false- 
hood or  treachery  intended.  Nay.  his  pre- 
tended eftbrt  to  imdeceive  her  as  to  M'Car- 
thy's connection  with  the  Whiteboys,  waa 
such  a  natural  step  after  the  cirink  wnich  she 
supposed  he  had  taken  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  when  cool  reflection  had  returned 
to  him,  that  she  felt  an  indeyeribable  curios- 
ity— one  attended  with  pam  and  terror — to 
hear  the  full  extent  of  her  lover's  perfidy. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  Moylan's  treacherous 
adroitness,  and  the  simplicity  and  piety 
under  which  he  contrived  to  veil  his  treach- 
ery and  revenge,  were  perfect  in  their  way. 
As  it  was,  he  succeeded  in  banishing  peace, 
and  trust,  and  cheerfulness,  fi'om  the  heart 
of  generous  and  affectionate  Julia  Purcel. 

M'Carthy  found  the  young  men  up,  and 
after  simply  stating  that  the  previous  night 
was  one  of  danger  and  adventure,  he  said 
that  he  wished  to  go  to  bed  for  a  while,  and 
that  he  would  describe  these  adventures  at 
more  length  after  he  had  refreshed  himself 
by  some  sleep.  This,  indeed,  they  perceived 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  fi-om  his  exhaust- 
ed and  pallid  look.  He  accordingly  went  to 
rest — and,  sooth  to  say,  the  sense  of  security, 
joined  to  his  complete  exhaustion,  and  the 
comforts  of  a  warm  good  bed,  gave  him  such 
a  perception  of  luxury  as  he  had  never  con- 
ceived before.  In  a  few  minutes  he  fell  into 
a  dreamless  and  unbroken  trance. 

Breakfast  was  postponed  an  hour  on  his 
account ;  for  as  he  had  extorted  a  promise 
from  John  Purcel,  that  he  should  either  call 
him  or  have  him  Cixlled  when  the  time  for 
that  meal  arrived,  they  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
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turb  him  so  soon.  In  the  meantime,  there 
was  many  a  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  and  as  the  fact  of  his  black  face  could 
not  be  concealed,  there  was  consequently 
many  an  opinion  given  as  to  the  circumstan- 
ces which  occasioned  that  unexpected  phe- 
nomenon. Juha  did  not  at  all  appear,  but 
pleaded  indisposition,  and  Alick  had  not  yet 
returned  from  O'Driscol's,  so  there  was  only 
the  proctor,  his  son  John,  his  wife,  and  Mary, 
to  discuss  the  matter.  At  length,  about  half- 
past  ten  M'Carthy  made  his  appearance,  and 
after  the  usual  civihties  of  the  morning,  he 
gave  them  a  pretty  clear,  but  not  a  very  de- 
tailed account  of  the  dangers  he  had  under- 
gone. After  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  he 
resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his 
unknown  friend,  to  suppress  all  mention  of 
the  attack  upon  O'Driscol's  house,  and  of  the 
young  man  who  had  been  shot  whilst  it  was 
going  on. 

Breakfast  had  not  been  concluded,  when 
the  Cannie  Soogah,  who  had  already  got  his 
hansel,  as  he  called  his  breakfast,  in  the  kit- 
chen, made  his  appearance  at  the  parlor 
window,  which  was  immediately  thrown  up. 

"God  save  all  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "long 
life  and  good  health  to  every  one  of  you  ! 
Here  I  am,  the  ran  tin' Cannit;  Soogah,  as  large 
as  life  ;  and  upon  my  profits  maybe  a  httle 
laxger  if  the  truth  was  known." 

"  Cannie,"  said  the  proctor,  "dix  me,  but 
Tm  glad  to  see  you — and  how  are  you,  man  ? 
— and  do  you  carry  your  bones  safe — or  your 
head  upon  your  shoulders  at  all,  durin'  these 
wild  times  ?  " 

"Troth,  and  you  may  well  say  they're 
wild  times,  Mr.  Purcel,  and  it'll  be  wisdom 
in  every  one  to  keep  themselves  as  safe  as 
possible  till  they  mend.  Is  it  thruth,  sir, 
that  you're  makin'  preparations  to  collect 
your  tides  wid  the  help  o'  the  sogers  and 
poHs  ? " 

"  Perfectly  thrue,  Cannie ;  we'll  let  the 
rascals  that  are  misleading  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  people  themselves,  know  whether 
they  or  the  law  are  the  strongest.  They 
cannot  blame  us  for  the  consequence,  for 
we're  forced  to  it." 

"  There  will  be  bad  work,  thin,  I'm  afeard, 
six  ;  and  bloody  work,  I  dread." 

"  That's  not  our  fault,  Cannie,  but  the  fault 
of  those  who  will  wilfully  violate  the  law. 
However,  let  that  pass,  what's  the  news  in 
the  world  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  hard,  sir,  that  the  house 
of  your  friend  and  neighbor,  that  man  that 
fears  nothin ' — "  here  there  was  the  shghtest 
perceptible  grin  upon  the  pedlar's  face — 
"  was  attacked  last  night  ?  " 

"  You  don't  mean  O'Driscol's  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  profits,  I  do — an'  nobody  else's." 
Vol,.  II.— 29 


"  HiUo  !  do  you  hear  this,  girls  ?  O'Dris- 
col  s  house  was  attacked  last  night !  " 

"  Heavenly  father !  I  hope  Alick  is  safe," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Purcel,  getting  pale. 

"Well,  Cannie,"  inquired  the  proctor, 
quite  coolly,  and  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
mere  business,  "  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
I  hope  nobody  was  hurt?  " 

"  Why,  that  his  son  Fergus,  sir — that  fine 
yoimg  man  that  everybody  was  fond  of " 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  proctor,  now 
really  shocked  at  what  he  supposed  the  ped- 
lar was  about  to  say;  "what  is  it  you  are 
goin'  to  tell  us  ?    I  hope  in  God " 

"  What  is  this ! "  exclaimed  John;  "  heavens, 
Mary,  you  have  spilled  all  the  tea  !  " 

"  Mary,  my  child,"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
running  to  her  ;  "  what  ails  you? — in  God's 
name,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"A  sudden  faintness,"  replied  the  girl,  re- 
covering herself  as  if  by  an  effort ;  "but  it  is 
over,  and  I — I  am  better." 

"His  son  Fergus,  sir — I  hope  ]Miss  Mary 
is  betther,  sir — that  his  son  Fergus  and  his 
father,  by  all  accounts,  gave  them  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  expected." 

"  But  was  none  of  O'Driscol's  family  hvirt 
nor  anybody  else  ?  "  asked  Purcel. 

"  No,  sir,  it  seems  not — and  indeed  I'm 
main  glad  of  it." 

"D — n  you,  Cannie,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
between  jest  and  earnest,  "  why  did  you  give 
me  such  a  start  ?  You  told  the  affair  as  if 
Fergus  had  been  shot — however,  I'm  glad 
that  all's  safe  in  O'Driscol's  ; — but  about  the 
night-boys?  Were  there  any  lives  lost 
among  them  ?  " 

"  It's  thought  not,  sir,"  replied  the  pedlar. 
"  They  left  the  marks  o'  blood  behind  them, 
but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  there  wasj 
no  hfe  lost ;  I  hope  there  wasn't — for,  in- 
deed, I  have  such  a  hatred  against  the  shed- 
din'  of  blood,  that  I  don't  wish  even  to  hear 
of  it." 

"  What  was  their  object,  have  you  learned, 
in  attacking  O'Driscol's  place  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  didn't  hear ;  but  anyhow, 
they  say  that  a  new  workin'  boy  of  O'Dris- 
col's, that  dogged  them  up  bey  ant  Darby 
Hourigan's,  was  wounded  by  them,  along 
with  Darby  himself,  in  regard  of  his  having 
joined  the  yoimg  fellow  in  dodgin'  afther 
them." 

"  Are  they  seriously  hurt  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Throth  that's  more  than  I  can  say,  but  I 
hope  they're  not,  poor  fellows  ;  at  any  rat«, 
I'm  sure  Mi-.  O'Driscol  will  have  them  well 
taken  care  of  till  they're  recovered." 

"  Certainly,"  observed  the  proctor,  "  if  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  he  ^\ill :  my  friend  O'Dris- 
col will  do  what  he  conceives  to  be  right." 

The  pedlar  nodded  significantly,  and  hon- 
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ored  the  observation  with  a  broad  grin. 
"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  changing  the  conver- 
sation, "  he  may  do  for  that  as  he  likes,  but 
I  must  look  to  number  one.  Come,  ladies — 
and,  by  the  way,  where's  my  favorite,  Miss 
Jnha — from  you  ?  " 

"  She's  not  quite  well  this  morning,  Can- 
nie,"  said  her  mother ;  "  she  has  a  slight 
headache,  I  beheve." 

"Well,  Miss  Mar}',  then?  Any  pui'chases 
to-day,  Miss  Maiy?" 

"  Not  to-day,  Cannie — the  next  time,  per- 
haps." 

"Cannie,"xsaid  Purcel,  "you  praised  your 
razors  very  highly  at  your  last  visit ; — have 
you  a  good  case  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Haven't  I,  .su'  ?     Wait  till  you  see  them." 

He  then  produced  a  case,  which  the  proc- 
tor piu'chased,  and  thus  closed  his  sales  for 
that  day. 

The  pedlar,  however,  notv^dthstanding  that 
his  commercial  transactions  had  been  con- 
cluded, seemed  somehow  in  no  huny.  On 
the  contraiy,  he  took  up  his  pack  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  must  go  back  to  the  kitchen, 
tiU  I  see  what  can  be  done  there  in  the  way 
of  business  ;  hearin'  that  you  were  finishin' 
breakfast,  I  hurried  up  here  to  sell  my  goods 
and  have  my  chat." 

"Very  well,  Cannie,"  said  the  jDroctor, 
"  try  the  folks  below,  and  success  to  you  !  " 

The  pedlar  once  more  sought  the  kitchen, 
where  he  Hngered  in  fact  more  like  a  man 
who  seemed  fatigued  than  otherwise,  inas- 
much as  his  eyes  occasionally  closed,  and  his 
head  nodded,  in  spite  of  him.  He  kejDt, 
however,  constantly  watching  and  peeping 
into  the  yard  and  lawn  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  he  expected  to  see  somebody.  At  length 
he  got  up  and  was  about  to  go,  when  he  said 
to  Letty  Lenehan  : — "  Ah,  thin,  Letty,  afore 
I  go  I'd  give  a  trifle  that  Miss  Julia  'ud  see  a 
bracelet  I  got  since  I  was  here  last ;  divil  sich 
a  beauty  ever  was  seen." 

"Veiy  well,  Cannie,  I'll  tell  her  if  you 
wish." 

"Then,  Letty,  may  it  rain  honeycombs  an 
you,  an'  do.  I'll  go  roimd  to  the  hall-door, 
say,  and  she  can  look  at  them  there  ;  an*  see, 
Letty,  say  the  soiTa  foot  I'U  go  from  the 
place  till  she  sees  it :  that  it'U  be  worth  her 
while  ;  and  that  if  she  knew  how  I  got  it, 
she'd  fly — if  she  had  wings — to  get  a  glimpse 
of  it" 

He  had  not  been  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  at  the  hall-door  when  Julia,  struck  by 
the  earnestness  of  the  man's  language,  which 
lost  nothing  in  the  transmission,  made  her 
appearance. 

"  Well  now,  Cannie,"  «aid  she,  "  what 
wonderful  matter  is  this  you  have  got  to 
show  me  ?  " 


"  Here  it  is,  Miss  Julia,"  said  he,  in  bia 
usual  jocular  and  somewhat  loud  voice, 
"  here  it  is,  I'U  have  it  in  a  minute — hsten, 
]\Iiss  Julia,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive undertone  :  "  what  I'm  goin'  to  say 
is  more  to  you  than  aither  life  or  death. 
Don't  go  out  by  yourself — don't  go  at  all  out 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evenin'." 

"  Wliy  so,  Cannie  ?  "  she  asked. 

"TVTiy,  miss,  it  came  to  me  by  accident 
only ;  but  the  truth  is  there's  a  plot  laid,  it 
seems,  to  carry  you  off  to  the  mountains." 

"  By  whom,  Cannie  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  thing,  miss,  that  I  don't 
know ;  but  a  strange  man  met  me  on  my 
way  here  this  momin'  and  tould  me  that  he 
was  a  fi-iend  to  your  father — who  was  wanst 
a  fi'iend  to  him — and  that,  if  I'd  see  you,  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  goin'  either 
to  the  poor  or  sick  at  the  hours  I  spoke  of  ; 
and  he  bid  me  say,  too,  that  there's  bad 
work  and  thraichery  about  you — and  by  no 
manner  o'  means  to  go  any  distance  from 
your  father's  house — ay,  thraicheiy,  an  from 
them  you'd  never  think  o'  suspectin'  for  it. 
Now,  miss,  keep  this  counsel  to  yourself, 
and  don't  say  it  was  I  that  tould  you,  but  aa 
you  love  a  fair  name  and  an  unblemished 
chai'actei',  act  ujjon  it.  Dang  me,"  he  added, 
"  but  I  had  hke  to  forget — if  any  message— 
I  was  bid  to  tell  you — should  come  from 
Widow  Lynch's,  sayin'  that  her  daughter's 
dyin'  and  wishes  to  see  you,  and  that  it's 
afther  dusk  it'll  come — if  it  does  come — well, 
if  any  sich  message  is  sent  to  you,  don't  go 
— nor  don't  go  for  any  message,  no  matther 
what  it  is — hem — ahem — oh  !  here  I  have  it 
at  last  miss,"  he  exclaimed  in  his  natural 
voice,  "  isn't  that  a  beauty?  " 

Julia  got  as  pale  as  death  for  a  moment, 
and  then  her  brow  became  crimson  with  in- 
dignation. In  fact,  she  saw  not  his  bracelet 
—nor  heard  what  he  said  in  praise  of  it ;  but 
after  a  little  time  she  said,  "Thank  you, 
Cannie,  most  seriously  do  I  thank  you — and 
you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  faithfully  fol- 
low  your  advice." 

"Do  so,  miss,"  he  replied,  "so  God  bless 
you  and  take  care  of  jonl  and  that's  the 
worst  the  ran  tin'  Cannie  Soogah  wishes  you." 

Ahck  Purcel  almost  immediately  joined 
the  family  in  the  parlor,  to  whom  he  related 
a  full  and  somewhat  ludicrous  account  of 
the  seige  of  O'Driscol  Castle,  as  he  called  it 
— or  Nassau  Lodge.  As  our  readers,  how- 
ever, are  already  aware  of  the  principal  par- 
ticulars of  that  attack,  we  shall  only  briefly 
recapitulate  what  they  already  know,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  merely  one  portion  of 
it,  in  which  portion  our  doughty  and  heroic 
friend,  the  magistrate,  was  mo&t  peculiarly 
concerned. 
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"Having  tested  the  martial  magistrate's 
eourage,"  he  proceeded,  "by  a  hint  from 
Fergus,  who  was  as  much  amused  by  it  as  I 
was,  and  finding  that  it  was  of  the  oozing  or 
Bob  Acres  quality,  we  resolved,  on  hearing 
that  the  house  was  surrounded,  to  examine, 
and  prime  and  load  all  the  fire-arms  in  tlie 
house,  as  the  case  demanded.  Some  had 
been  already  loaded,  but  at  all  events  we 
looked  to  them,  and  such  as  were  uncharged 
we  loaded  on  the  spot,  and  then  threw  our- 
selves on  the  l>ed  without  undressing,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  ready  for  a  sui-prise. 
Fergus  and  I,  after  ha^ang  lain  awake  for  a 
considerable  time,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  had  given  up  all  intention  of  attacking 
the  house,  at  length  fell  into  a  kind  of  wake- 
ful doze  fi'om  which  we  were  at  once  aroused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  hall-door.  "We 
quietly  oj^ened  the  drawing-room  windows, 
and  in  a  firm  tone  demanded  what  they 
wanted,  and  the  answer  was,  that  a  fiiend 
of  M'Cai'thy's  wished  very  much  to  settle  an 
account  with  him.  We  replied  he  was  not 
in  the  house,  and  that  even  if  he  were,  they 
should  fight  for  him  before  they  got  him. 
We  also  told  them  our  opinion  of  their  con- 
duct, and  said,  that  if  they  did  not  leave  the 
place,  we  would  scatter  the  contents  of  a 
blunderbuss  among  them.  I  should  state 
that  they  knew  my  voice,  and  said  that  they 
didn't  want  me  then,  but  that  my  turn 
would  come  soon.  When  we  had  done 
speaking,  a  strong  mellow  voice,  which  111 
swear  was  not  strange  to  me,  said  something 
to  them  in  Irish,  and  the  next  moment  the 
windows  were  shivered  with  bullets.  For- 
tunately, we  kept  ourselves  out  of  their 
range  ;  but  at  all  events,  we  had  light  enough 
to  see  them  put  their  fire-arms  to  their 
shoulders,  and  time  enough  to  stand  aside. 
We  returned  the  fire  instantly,  but  Avhether 
with  any  fatal  effect  or  not  we  could  not  say. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away  they  had  dis- 
appeared, but  early  this  morning  traces  of 
blood  were  found  on  the  spot.  A  sen'ant  of 
O'Driscol's,  named  Phil  Hart,  says  they  re- 
ceived no  injury,  for  that  he  followed  them 
at  a  distance  up  as  far  as  Darby  Hourigan's, 
near  whose  door  they  fired  a  couple  of  shots. 
Darby,  it  appears,  joined  Hart,  having  been 
arou.sed  by  the  report  of  fire-arms  ;  and  both, 
on  being  discovered  on  their  track,  were 
fired  at  and  woxmded.  Hart  says  it  is  his 
blood  that  is  on  the  lawn,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  rather  think  the  fellows  did 
not  escape  scot-free  at  any  rate." 

"  But  where,"  asked  John,  "  was  the 
magistrate  all  this  time  ?  " 

"That's  precisely  what  I  am  coming  to," 
replied  Alick  ;  "  the  fact  was  that  the  martial 
magistrate,  who,  I  beUeve  in  my  soul,  lay 


shivering  with  terror  on  his  bed  the  whole 
previous  part  of  the  night,  on  hearing  our 
dialogue  with  the  'Whiteboys,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  fire-anns,  altogether  disappeared, 
and  it  was  not  until  two  or  three  searches 
had  been  made  for  him,  that  he  was  dis- 
covered squatted  three  double  in  the  coal- 
hole. On  hearing  and  recognizing  our 
voices,  he  started  up,  and  commenced  search- 
ing round  him  in  the  aforesaid  coal-hole. 
*  Come,  sir  ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
most  ludicrous  swagger,  '  come,  you  scound- 
rel !  Ill  unkennel  you — whoever  may  be 
afraid  of  you,  I'm  not — my  name's  O'Driscol, 
sirra — Fitzgerald  O'Driscol,  commonly  called 
for  brevity's  sake,  Fitzy  O'Driscol — a  name, 
sir,  that  ought  to  strike  terror  into  you — 
and  if  it  didn't,  it  isn't  here  I'd  be  hunting 
you — out  with  you  now — surrendher,  I  say, 
or  if  you  don't  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science you're  a  dead  man.'  '"N\niat's  the 
matter,  sir  ? '  I  asked — '  in  Heaven's  name, 
who  have  you  there  ?  '  *  T\Tio  is  in  the  coal- 
hole, father  ? '  asked  Fergus,  -o-ith  a  face 
whose  gitivity  showed  wonderful  strength  of 
muscle.  '  Yes,  gentlemen,'  replied  the 
magistrate  'heroes  that  j'ou  are — riflemen 
from  a  window — upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, I  think  courage  is  like  the  philoso- 
pher's stone — here  have  I,  while  you  were 
popi^ing  like  schoolboys  out  of  the  window, 
pursued  their  leader  single-handed  into  tlie 
coal-hole,  for  I'm  sure  he's  in  it,  or  if  not, 
he  must  have  escaped  some  other  way — 
d — n  the  villain,  I  hope  he  hasn't  escaped,  at 
aU  events — here,  lights,  I  say,  and  guard  all 
the  passes — d — n  it,  let  us  do  our  business 
with  proper  discipline  and  skill — fall  back, 
Fergus — and  you,  John,  advance — steady 
now — charge  the  coal-hole,  boys,  and  I'll 
lead  you  on  to  the  danger.'  Of  course  he 
was  half  dnink,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
managed  to  conceal  his  cowardice  with  con- 
siderable adroitness.  I  need  not  say  that 
upon  examining  the  coal-hole,  and  every 
other  possible  place  of  concealment  there 
was  no  desperate  leader  found,  nor  any  proof 
obtained  that  an  entrance  had  been  effected 
at  all.  'WeU,  come,'  exclaimed  O'Driscol; 
'  although  the  villain  has  escaped,  we  man- 
aged the  thing  well — all  of  us — he  must  have 
given  me  the  slip  from  the  kitchen  and 
leaped  out  of  a  -s\indow.  You  acted  well,' 
boys  ;  and  as  I  like  true  courage  and  resolu- 
tion— ay,  an'  if  you  like,  downright  despera- 
tion— being  a  bit  of  a  dare-de-sil  myself — 
I  say  I  will  give  you  a  glass  of  braudy-and- 
water  each,  and  the  intrepid  old  veteran 
will  take  one  himself.  Ah !  wait  till  my 
friend  the  Castle  hears  of  this  exploit— upon 
my  sowl  and  honor,  it  will  be  a  feather  in 
my  caj).'    Fergus  whispered  to  me,  '  It  ought 
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to  be  a  white  one,  then.'  We  accordingly 
adjourned  in  the  dining-room,  TV'here  after 
having  finished  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and- 
water  each,  we  at  length  went  to  bed,  and 
thus  closed  the  seige  of  O'Diiscol  Castle." 

Julia  on  hearing  of  this  attack  and  its 
object,  felt  her  mind  involved  in  doubt  and 
embarrassment.  She  could  not  reconcile  the 
desire  of  the  TMiiteboys  to  injure  M'Carthy, 
with  the  fact  of  his  ha\ing,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, spent  the  night  among  them.  Or  what 
if  the  attack  was  a  mere  excuse  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  of  his  connection  with  them  at 
all  ?  She  knew  not,  and  until  she  had  ar- 
rived at  some  definite  view  of  the  matter, 
she  resolved  to  keep  as  much  aloof  from 
M'Carthy  as  she  coiild  possiby  do  without 
exciting  observation.  In  the  coiu-se  of  the 
morning,  however,  they  met  accidentally,  and 
the  short  dialogue  which  took  place  between 
her  and  him  did  not  at  all  help  to  allay  the 
suspicions  with  which  her  mind  was  hxxx- 
dened  and  oppressed. 

" My  dear  Julia,"  said  he,  "I  see  that  you 
are  ofiended  with  me,  but  indeed  you  need 
not ;  I  can  give  you  a  full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  my  black  face,  if  that  be  the 
cause  of  ofience." 

"  Some  other  time,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  I  may 
hear  your  explanation  ;  but  not  just  now." 

"I  cannot  bear  your  displeasure,"  he 
added  ;  "  and  you  know  it." 

"  I  wish  you  had  felt  as  anxious  not  to 
deserve  it." 

"  I  am  tmconscious  of  having  deserved  it 
■ — but  hear  me,  dearest  Julia " 

"WeU,  sir,  I  do." 

"  Do  you  not  go  to  see  Widow  LjTich's 
poor  sick  daughter  this  evening  ?  " 

"  No,  sii*." 

"  No,  sir,  and  weD,  sir — good  heavens  ! 
what  means  this  all  ? — I  am  anxious,  I  say, 
to  give  you  a  full  exj)lanation,  and  if  you 
wotdd  only  pay  a  %isit  tliis  evening  to  the 
■widow's,  I  could  meet  you  and  fexplain  every- 
thing." 

The  Cannie  Soogah's  warning  here  pressed 
upon  her  mind  with  peculiar  force. 

"But,"  she  repHed,  "I  shall  not  go  this 
evening." 

"  WeU,  will  you  say  what  evening  you  in- 
tend to  go  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  "I  don't  intend  to 
go  in  future,  either  morning  or  evening. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  some  time  must 
elapse  before  I  can  hsten  to  your  explana- 
tion." 

"  Is  this  generous,  Julia  ?  " 

"I  believe  it  is  just,  Frank.  Ask  your 
own  conscience,  whether  you  are  entitled  to 
any  confidence  from  me — good-bye." 

And  with  these  words,  she  tripped  up  to 


the    drawing-room,   where   she  joined  hei 

mother  and  sister. 

M'Carthy,  after  having  settled  down  from 
the  tumult  occasioned  by  these  cowardly  and 
murderous  attempts  upon  his  hfe,  could  not 
help  indulging  in  the  deepest  indignation 
against  the  vile  and  immanly  systems  of 
secret  confederation  in  crime,  by  which  the 
country  was  infested  and  disgraced  ;  its  in- 
dustry marred,  its  morahty  debauched,  and 
its  love  of  truth  changed  into  the  practice  of 
dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  treachery.  He 
accordingly  determined,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  penetrate  the  mystery,  and  ascertain  the 
danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  i| 
possible,  to  punish  his  unmanly  and  ferocious 
enemies.  He  consequently  lodged  informa- 
tions against  Frank  Finnerty,  for  whose  ap 
prehension  a  wan-ant  was  issued  ;  but  thanks 
to  the  kind  sendees  of  his  friend  Mogue 
Moylan,  Finnerty  was  duly  forewarned,  and 
when  our  fi-iend,  the  heroic  O'Driscol,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  accompanied  by  as  many 
pohce  as  would  have  captured  a  whole  village, 
ari'ived  at  and  surrounded  his  house,  he 
found  that  the  bird  had  flown,  and  left  noth-. 
ing  but  empty  walls  behind  him.     ' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

State  of  the  Country — O'Driscol  rivals  Fdlstaff— 
W?io  Buck  English  was  supposed  to  be. 

M'Cartht,  on  finding  that  he  had  failed,  in 
consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  Finnerty, 
in  developing  the  system  which  nurtured 
such  cowai'dly  and  inhuman  principles,  now 
found  it  necessary,  independent  of  all  threats 
uttered  against  him,  to  return  to  coUege  in 
'  order  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  maintain 
the  high  position  which  he  had  there  ob- 
tained by  honors  already  won,  and  the 
general  brilliancy  of  his  answering.  A  kind 
of  love -quarrel  had  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  Julia  Purcel,  which,  as  is  fi-equently 
the  case,  prevented  him  on  the  one  side  fi'om 
giving,  and  her  on  the  other,  fi'om  receiving 
an  explanation.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  sepai-ated,  each  laboring  under  that 
yearning  of  the  heart  towards  the  other, 
which  combines  the  most  dehcious  sensations 
connected  with  the  passion — tenderness  dis- 
guised under  an  impression  of  offence,  hope, 
uncertainty,  and  that  awful  anger  that  is 
never  to  forgive  or  change,  but  which,  in  the 
meantime,  is  furtively  seeking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  reconciled,  and  vent  its  rage  in 
kisses  and  in  tears. 

In  the  meantime,  the  state  of  the  country 
was  fast  becoming  such  as  had  seldom,  oi 
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perhaps  never  been  recollected  by  living  man. 
The  confederation,  conspiracy,  opposition, 
rebellion,  or  what  you  will,  had  risen  to  a 
gigantic  height.  In  point  of  fact,  it  ought 
rather  to  have  been  termed  an  unarmed  in- 
siu'rection.  Passive  resistance  was  the  order 
and  the  j^ractice  of  the  day.  The  people 
were  Lastructed  by  the  agitatoi-s,  or  rather  by 
the  great  agitator  liimself,  to  oppose  the  laws 
without  violating  them  ;  a  piece  of  advice 
which  involved  an  impossibility  in  the  first 
place,  but  which  was  as  false  in  itself,  as  re- 
plete ■with  dishonesty  and  imposture,  as  it 
was  deceitful  and  treacherous  to  the  poor 
people  who  were  foolish  and  credvdous 
enough  to  be  influenced  by  it.  We  are  not 
now  assailing  the  Whigs  for  the  reforms 
which  they  effected  in  the  Irish  estabhshment, 
because  we  most  cordially  api^rove  of  them. 
Nay,  more,  we  are  unquestionably  of  opinion 
that  that  reform  was  not  only  the  boldest, 
the  most  biiUiant,  but  the  most  just  and 
necessary  act  of  policy,  which  they  ever 
offered  as  a  boon  to  this  country.  But  what 
we  do  blame  them  for  is,  that  they  should 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  kept  in  such 
gross  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  L-ish 
church,  as  to  allow  its  shocking  and  mons- 
trous corruptions  to  remain  uncorrected  so 
long  ;  that  they  should  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  baffled  and  imposed  upon,  and 
misled  by  the  hyi^ocritical  bowlings  and 
fictitious  alarms  of  the  old  Tor}'  jiarty,  who, 
whenever  they  felt  the  shghtest  dread  that 
the  Lish  Establishment  would  slip  through 
their  fingers,  filled  heaven  and  eai'th  with 
prophetic  denunciations  against  England, 
not  for-beai-ing  to  threaten  the  very  thi'one  it- 
seK  with  a  general  ahenation  of  Protestant 
attachment  and  allegiance,  if  any  of  its  worst 
and  rottenest  coiTuptions  should  be  touched. 
No  ;  the  Whigs  should  have  known  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Lish  church  from  clear 
and  cori'ect  sources,  and  not  have  subjected 
the  country  to  the  pei-nieious  and  degrading 
consequences  of  a  turbvdent  agitation.  What 
is  just  in  itself  ought  to  be  conceded  to 
reason  and  utility,  and  not  -vWtheld  until 
^^olence  and  outrage  seem  to  extort  it ;  for 
this  only  holds  out  a  bounty  to  future  agita- 
tion. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  country, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  was  in  a 
state  of  general  commotion  and  tumult  alto- 
gether unparalleled.  Law  was  completely 
paralyzed,  set  at  defiance,  and  laughed  at. 
Large  bodies,  consisting  of  many  thousands, 
traversed  different  pai'ts  of  the  country  in 
open  day,  swearing  every  one  they  met  to 
resist  the  payment  of  tithes  in  every  way  and 
in  every  sense.  Many  gentlemen,  who  had 
either  paid  it  or  been  suspected  to  do  so,  or 
who  had  been  otherwise  obnoxious  as  hmd- 


lords,  or  for  strong  party  feeling,  were  visited 
by  these  hcentious  multitudes  with  an  in- 
tention of  being  put  to  death,  whilst  the 
houses  of  several  wealthy  farmers,  who  had 
unfortunately  paid  the  hated  impost,  wei« 
wrecked  in  the  face  of  day.  Nor  was  this 
all :  men  were  openly  and'  publicly  marked 
for  destruction,  and  negotiations  for  their 
murder  entered  into  in  fairs,  and  markets, 
and  houses  of  entertainment,  ^\-ithout  either 
i  fear  or  disguise.  Li  such  a  state  of  tilings, 
[  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  many  lives  were 
taken,  and  that  gi-eat  outrages  were  fi-om 
time  to  time  committed.  Two  or  three 
clergymen  were  murdered,  several  tithe- 
proctors  or  collectors  of  tithe  were  beaten 
nearly  to  death  ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the 
oi^position  rise,  that  at  length  it  became  im- 
possible to  find  any  one  hai-dy  and  intrepid, 
or,  in  other  words,  mad  enough,  to  collect 
tithe,  unless  under  the  protection  either  of 
the  military  or  police.  Om-  fi-iends,  Proctor 
Purcel  and  his  sons,  were  now  obliged,  not 
merely  to  travel  armed,  but  fi-equently  under 
the  escort  of  pohce.  Their  principal  dread, 
however,  was  fi'om  an  attack  ujion  their 
premises  at  night ;  and,  as  fearful  threats 
were  held  out  that  such  an  attack  would  be 
made,  Purcel,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  engaged  men  to  build 
a  strong  and  high  wall  about  his  house  and 
out-offices,  which  could  now  be  got  at  only 
through  a  gate  of  immense  strength,  covered 
with  thick  sheet-iron,  and  bound  together  by 
bars  of  the  same  metal,  in  such  a  way  that 
even  the  influence  of  fire  could  not  destroy 
it,  or  enable  an  enemy  to  enter. 

With  such  a  condition  of  society  before 
us,  it   is   scai'cely  necessaiy  to   infomi  our 
readers  that  the  privations  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  were  not  only  gi*eat,  but  dreadful  and 
without  precedent.     It  was  not  merely  that 
their  style  of  hAdng  was  lowered  or  changed 
for  the  worse,  but  that  they  suffered  distress 
of  the  severest  description — want,  destitution, 
\  and  hunger,   in  theii'  worst   forms.      First 
i  came  inconvenience  from  a  delay  in  the  re- 
1  ceipt  of  their  incomes  ;  then  the  necessity  of 
•  asking  for  a  longer  term  of  credit ;  after  this 
\  the  melancholy  certainty  that  tithes  would 
not  be   paid  ;  again  followed   the  pressure 
from  creditors  for  pa^inent,  with  its  distract- 
ing and  harassing  importunities ;  then  the 
civil  but  firm  refusal  to  supply  the  necessar- 
ies of  life  on  further  crecht ;  then  again  the 
application  to  friends,  until  either  the  inch- 
nation  or  ability  failed,  and  benevolence  it- 
self was  exhausted.     After  this  came  the  dis- 
posal of  books,  furniture,  and  appai*el ;  and, 
when  these  failed,  the  secret  grapple  with 
destitution,  the  broken  spirit,   the  want  oi 
food — famine,  hunger,  disease,  and,  in  some 
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cases,  death  itself.  These  great  sufferings  of  I 
a  class  who,  at  all  events,  were  educated  | 
gentlemen,  did  not  occur  without  exciting,  I 
on  their  behalf,  deep  and  general  sympathy  [ 
from  all  classes.  In  their  prosperity,  the  j 
clergy,  as  a  body,  raised  and  spent  their  in-  i 
come  in  the  country.  They  had  been  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  had  often  been  ministering 
angels  to  those  who  were  neglected  by  the 
landlords  or  gentry  of  the  neighborhood, 
their  natural  protectoi-s.  It  is  true,  an  in- 
surrection exliibiting  the  manifestation  of  a 
general  and  hostile  principle  against  the 
source  of  their  support,  had  spread  over  the 
covmtry  ;  but,  not\rithstanding  its  force  and 
violence,  the  good  that  they  had  done  was 
not  forgotten  to  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
trials  and  their  sorrows.  Many  a  man,  for 
instance,  whose  voice  was  loud  in  the  pai'ty 
procession,  and  fi'om  whose  lips  the  shout  of 
"  down  with  the  blood-stained  tithe ! "  issued 
with  equal  fervor  and  sincerity,  was  often 
known  to  steal,  at  the  risk  of  his  very  life,  in 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  to  tlie  house  of  the 
starving  pai'son  and  his  wo-worn  family,  and 
with  blackened  face,  that  he  might  not  by 
any  possibility  be  known,  pay  the  veiy  tithes 
for  ■v\'hose  abolition  he  was  willing  to  peril 
his  hfe.  Nay,  what  is  more,  the  priest  him- 
self— the  actual  living  idolatrous  priest,  the 
benighted  minister  of  the  Scarlet  Lady,  has 
often  been  known  to  bring,  upon  his  own 
broad  and  stui'dy  shouldei-s,  that  relief  in 
substantial  food  which  has  saved  the  lives  of 
more  than  one  of  those  ungodly  parsons, 
who  had  fattened  upon  a  heretic  church,  and 
were  the  corrupted  supporters  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness.  Here,  in  fact,  w^as 
the  popish,  bigoted  priest — the  believer  in 
transubstantiation,  the  denouncer  of  political 
etiemies,  the  advocate  of  exclusive  salvation, 
the  fosterer  of  pious  frauds,  the  "surj^liced 
ruflSan,"*  as  he  has  been  called,  and  heaven 
knows  what  besides,  stealing  out  at  night, 
loaded  like  a  mule,  with  provisions  for  the 
heretical  parson  and  his  family — for  the  Bi- 
ble-man, the  convent-hunter,  the  seeker  after 
filthy  lucre,  and  the  black  slug  who  devoured 
one-tenth  of  the  husbandman's  labors.  Such, 
in  fact,  was  the  case  in  numberless  instances, 
where  the  very  priest  himself  durst  not  with 
safety  render  open  assistance  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical enemy,  the  parson. 

In  this  combination  against  tithe,  it  is  to 
be  obsei^ved,  that,  as  in  all  other  agitations, 
whether  the  object  be  good  or  otherwise, 
those  who  took  a  principal  part  among  the 
people  in  the  riu-al  districts  were  seldom  any 
other  than  the  worst  and  most  unprincipled 
spirits — reckless  ruffians  and  desperate  vaga- 
bonds, without  auY  SbHsje  of  either  religious 


or  moral  obligation  to  restrain  them  from 
the  commission  of  outrage.  It  is  those  men. 
unforiunately,  who,  possessed  of  strong  and 
licentiout)  energies,  are  always  the  most  ac- 
tive and  contaminating  in  every  agitation 
that  takes  place  among  us,  and  who,  influ- 
enced by  neither  shame  nor  fear,  and  regard- 
less of  consequences,  impress  their  disgrace- 
ful character  upon  the  country  at  large,  and 
occasion  the  great  body  of  society  to  suffer 
the  reproach  of  that  crime  and  violence 
which,  after  all,  only  comparatively  a  few 
commit. 

Our  friend  the  proctor,  we  have  already 
stated,  had  collected  the  tithes  of  three  or 
four  parishes  ;  and  it  is  unnecessarj',  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  the  hostility  against  him 
was  sj)read  over  a  wide  and  populous  dis- 
trict. This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with 
O'Driscol,  who  Avas  much  more  the  object  of 
amusement  to  the  people  than  of  enmity. 
The  mask  of  bluster,  and  the  cowardly  vis- 
age it  covered,  were  equally  well  known  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  and  as  the  Iinsh  possess 
a  quick  and  almost  instinctive  perception  of 
character,  especially  among  their  superiors, 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  they  plajed  off,  on 
more  than  pue  occasion,  many  ludicrous 
pranks  at  his  expense.  He  was  certainly  a 
man  of  gi'eat  impoi'tance,  at  least  in  his  own 
opinion,  or  if  he  did  understand  himself,  he 
wished,  at  all  events,  to  be  considered  so  in 
the  eyes  of  others.  He  possessed,  however, 
much  more  cunning  than  any  one  would  feel 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him,  and  powers  of 
flattery  that  were  rarely  ever  equalled.  He 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  men  who  could 
administer  that  nauseating  dose,  without 
peiToitting  the  person  who  received  it  to  be- 
come sensible  that  he  did  so.  He  had 
scraped  together  some  wealth  by  the  good 
old  system  of  jobbing-  -had  got  himself  placed 
upon  the  Gi'and  Panel  of  the  county,  and 
ultimately,  by  some  coniipt  influence  at  an 
election,  contrived  to  have  the  merit  of  re- 
turning the  government  candidate,  a  service 
which  procured  him  a  magistracy.  O'Dris- 
col was  very  fond  of  magnifying  trifles,  and 
bestowing  a  character  of  importance  upon 
matters  that  were  of  the  utmost  insignifi- 
cance. For  instance,  if  a  poor  deci-epit  dev- 
il, starving  in  a  hut,  and  surroimded  by  des- 
titution and  beggary,  were  to  be  arrested  for 
some  petty  misdemeanor,  he  would  mount 
his  horse  with  vast  pomp,  and  proceed  at  the 
head  of  twelve  or  eighteen  armed  policemen 
to  make  his  caption.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  any  desperate  and  intrepid  charac- 
ter was  to  be  apprehended — some  of  those 
fellows  like  the  notorious  Kyan  (Puck),  who 
always  carried  a  case  of  pistols  or  a  blunder- 
buss about  them,  or  perhaps  both— our  vali- 
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nnt  magistrate  was  either  out  of  the  way  or 
had  a  visit  from  the  gout — a  complaint  which 
be  was  very  fond  of  i)arading,  because  it  is 
one  of  aristocratic  pretensions,  but  one,  of 
which,  we  are  honestly  bound  to  say,  he  had 
never  experienced  a  single  twitch. 

We  have  already  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  tlu-eatening  notice,  and  attempted 
to  describe  the  state  of  conflicting  emotions 
into  which  it  threw  him.  We  forgot  to  state, 
how'ever,  that  he  had  befoi*e  received  several 
other  anonymous  communications  of  a  some- 
what more  friendly  stamp ;  the  difference 
between  them  being  the  sunple  fact,  that  the 
one  in  question  was  read,  and  the  others  of 
his  o^\•n  composition. 

The  latter  were  indeed  all  remarkable  for 
containing  one  characteristic  feature,  which 
consisted  in  a  solemn  but  friendly  warning 
that  if  he  (the  magistrate)  were  caught  at  a 
particular  place,  upon  a  i^ai-ticular  day,  it 
misrht  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences  to  himself.  Our  niagistrate,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  by  such 
communications  ;  no, — "He  was  well  lcno^^^l 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  would  let 
the  cowardly  scoundrels  feel  what  a  deter- 
mined man  could  be.  He  thought  his  dare- 
de^'il  character  had  been  sufficiently  known  ; 
but  since  it  seemed  that  it  w^as  not,  he  would 
teach  them  a  lesson  of  intrejjidity — the 
scoundrels."  His  practice  was,  on  such  oc- 
casions, to  get  a  case  of  pistols,  mount  his 
horse,  and,  in  defiance  to  aU  entreaty  to  the 
contrary,  j^roceed  to  the  place  of  danger, 
which  he  rode  past,  and  examined  with  an 
air  of  pompous  heroism  that  was  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme. 

One  morning,  about  this  time,  he  sat  at 
l)reakfast,  reading  the  Folwollopers'  Gazette, 
or  tfte  No-Popery  Advocate,  when,  as  usual,  he 
laid  it  down,  and  pushing  it  over  to  Fergus, 
he  resumed  his  toast  and  butter. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  he,  upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  it  is  extraordinary  how  these 
matters  creep  into  the  pajDers.  At  aU  events, 
Fergus,  my  friend  the  Castle  will  persaive 
what  kind  of  stuff  it's  best  supporters  con- 
sist of." 

"Very  appropriate,  sir,"  replied  Fergus — 
"stuff  is  an  exceUent  word." 

"  And  why  is  it  an  excellent  word,  Fergy  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  significant,  sir,  as  an  illustration  ?  " 

"Well,  I  dare  say  it  is,"  returned  the 
father  ;  "  don't  we  say  of  a  game  man,  such  a 
-fellow  has  good  stuff  in  him  ?  but,  setting 
that  aside,  do  look  at  the  paragraph  about 
that  attack  !  My  friend  Swiggerly  has  done 
me  fuU  justice.  Upon  my  word,  it  is  ex- 
tramely  gratifying,  and  especially  in  such 
critical  times  as  these.  Bead  it  for  Kate 
ihere,  will  you  ?  " 


"Wiatisit,  papa?" 

"  An  account,  my  dear,  of  the  attack  made 
upon  us,  and  of — but  Fergus  will  read  it  out 
for  5'ou." 

Fergus  accordingly  read  as  follows  : — 

"extraordinary    cour.\ge    and    iNTREProrrr — 

SEVEIUL    HUNDRED    WHITEBOVS    MOST    SPIRFTLl 
REPULSED — FITZGEU.VLD    o'dRISCOL,  ESQ.,  J.  P. 

"On  the  night  of  the  24th  ultimo,  the 
house  of  this  most  active  and  resolute  magis- 
trate was  attacked  by  a  numerous  band  of 
ruffianly  Whiteboys,  amounting  to  several 
hundreds — who,  in  defiance  of  his  well- 
known  resolution,  and  forgetting  the  state  of 
admirable  preparation  and  defence  in  which 
he  always  maintains  his  dwelhng-hou.se,  sur- 
rounded it  with  the  intention,  evidently,  of 
visiting  iipou  him  the  consequences  of  his 
extraordinary  efforts  at  preserring  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  bringing  offenders  to 
justice.  The  exact  particulars  of  this  fearful 
conflict  have  not  reached  us,  but  we  may, 
without  oftence,  we  tru.st,  to  the  modesty  of 
]\lr.  O'Driscol,  venture  to  give  a  general  out- 
line of  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  we  have 
heard  them.  About  two  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  alluded  to,  and  while  the  whole 
family  were  asleep,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  open  the  hall-door.  This,  however, 
having  been  heavily  chained,  barred,  and 
bolted,  and  the  keys  removed  to  Mr.  O'Dris- 
col's  sleeping-room,  resisted  all  attempts  of 
the  Whiteboys  to  enter — a  circumstance 
which  filled  them  with  fury  and  indignation. 
In  a  moment  the  family  were  alarmed,  and 
up.  On  that  night  it  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Alick  Purcel,  a  friend  and  neigh oor  of  Mr. 
O'Driscol's,  happened  to  l)e  staying  with 
them,  and  almost  immethately  Mr.  O'Driscol, 
placing  the  two  young  men  in  something 
like  a  steady  military  position,  led  them  on 
personally,  in  tlie  most  intrepid  manner,  to  a 
position  'behhid  the  shutters.  From  this 
place  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  retm-ned  for 
a  considerable  time  with  equal  bravery,  and, 
it  is  presumed,  effect,  as  the  grounds  about 
the  hall-door  were  foimd  the  next  morning  to 
be  stained  with  blood  in  several  places.  The 
heroism  of  the  night,  however,  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Mr.  O'Driscol,  who  was  certainly 
supported  by  his  son  and  Mr.  Purcel  in  a 
most  able  and  effective  manner,  hearing  a 
low,  cautious  noise  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  went  to  reconnoitre,  just  in  time  to 
gi-apple  with  the  leader  of  these  villains  —a 
most  desperate  and  ferocious  chai-Jictcr— 
cruel,  fearless,  and  of  immense  personal 
strength.  He  must  have  got  in  by  some  un. 
accountable  means  not  yet  discovered,  with 
the  hope,  of  course,  of  admitting  his  accom 
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plices  from  without.  A  terrific  struggle  now 
ensued,  which  terminated  by  the  fellow,  on 
finding,  we  presume,  the  mettle  of  the  person 
opposed  to  him,  flj^ing  down  stairs  towards 
the  kitchen,  and  from  thence,  as  IVIr.  O'Dris- 
col  thought,  to  the  coal-hole,  whether  he 
fearlessly  pursued  him,  but  in  vain.  On  ex- 
amining the  coal-hole,  which  Mr.  O'Driscol 
did  personally  in  the  dark — we  really  shud- 
der at  that  gentleman's  absence  of  all  fear — 
the  ferocious  ^^^liteboy  could  not  be  found 
in  it.  The  presumption  is  that  he  gave  IVIr. 
O'Driscol  the  slip  diiring  pursuit,  doubled 
back,  and  escaped  fi-om  the  lobby  mndow, 
which,  on  examination,  was  found  open. 
On  this  almost  unprecedented  act  of  bravery 
it  is  useless  to  indulge  in  comment,  especially 
as  we  are  restrained  by  regard  for  ]\li-. 
O'Driscol's  personal  feelings  and  well-known 
modesty  on  this  jiecuhar  subject.  His  wor- 
thy son,  we  are  aware,  inherits  his  father's 
courage." 

"  The  devil  I  do  ! "  exclaimed  Fergus  ; 
"  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Faith,  I'm  braver  than  I  had 
given  myself  credit  foi\" 

"  And  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  present 
govemmeut,  sensible  of  their  obhgations  to 
Fitzgerald  O'Driscol,  Esq.,  are  about  to  con- 
fer the  office  of  Stipendiarj"^  Magistrate  upon 
his  son.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  to  hear  this  ; 
the  office  cp,nnot  possibly  be  better  bestowed; 
and  thus,  so  far  as  relates  to  his  father,  at 
least,  may  valuable  public  services  in  critical 
times  be  ever  appropriately  rewarded  !  " 

"  Well,  Ferg}',  what  do  you  think  of  our 
friend  Swiggerly  now  ?  " 

"  In  God's  name,  sir,  what  does  aU  this 
rigmarole,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  word 
of  truth,  mean  ?  " 

"  Mane !  why  it  manes,  sir,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  get  you  a  Stipendiary  Magistracy." 

"  A  Stipendiary  Magistracy,  father,  if  you 
wish  and  if  you  can  ;  but  not  by  such  means 
as  this — it  is  shameful,  father,  indeed  it  is." 

"I  teU  you,  Fergus,  that  unless  a  man 
plays  a  game  in  this  world,  he  has  little  busi- 
ness in  it.  Manes  !  Why,  what  objections 
can  you  have  to  the  manes?  A  bit  of  a 
harmless  paragraph  that  contains  vei'y  little 
more  than  the  ti-uth.  I  tell  you  that  I  thi-ew 
it  out  as  a  hint  to  my  friend  the  Castle,  and 
I  hope  it  will  act  on  it,  that's  all." 

"  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  son,  laughing, 
"  take  care  you  don't  overdo  the  business  ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  obtain  a  magis- 
tracy only  by  honorable  means  ; — that  is, 
since  you  have  put  the  matter  into  my  head, 
for  until  last  week  I  never  once  thought  of  it." 

"Neither  did  I  until  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago ;  and  between  you  and  me,  Fergus,  the 
country's  in  a  devil  of  a  state — a  very  trj^ing 
<3ne  for  Stipendiaries,"  repUed  his  father  ; 


"  but  it  struck  me  that  I  am  myself  rathei 

advanced  in  years  for  such  an  appointment, 

and,  in  the  meantime,  that  something  of  the 

i  kind  might  be  in  your  way,  and  it  is  for  thia 

j  rason  that  I  am  feeling  the  pulse  of  my  friend 

!  the  Castle." 

"  But  I  am  too  young,  sir,  for  such  an  ap- 
pointment." 

"  Not  at  all,  you  blockhead  ;  although  you 
get  a  magistracy  in  the  pai-agi*aph,  you  don't 
imagine,  I  expect,  you  should  get  one  direct- 
ly. No,  no  ;  there  are  gradaytion?  in  all 
things.  For  instance,  now, — first  a  Chief 
Constableship  of  Police  ;  next,  a  County  In- 
spectoi*ship  ;  and  thuxlly,  a  Stipendiary 
Magistracy.  It  is  aisy  to  run  j'ou  tlu-ough 
the  two  first  in  ordher  to  plant  you  in  the 
third — eh '?  As  for  me  I'm  snug  enough, 
imless  they  should  make  me  a  commissioner, 
of  excise  or  something  of  that  soii,  that 
would  not  call  me  out  upon  active  duty  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there's  nothing  like  ha\'ing 
one's  eye  to  business,  and  being  on  the  look- 
out for  an  opportunity." 

"  You  know,  father,"  observed  Fergus,  "  I 
don't  now  nor  ever  did  approve  of  the  system 
or  princij)le  you  pursue  in  these  matters,  and 
as  I  wiU  not  join  you  in  them,  I  can  only  say 
if  I  do  receive  a  government  appointment,  I 
shall  not  owe  it  to  anything  personally  unbe- 
coming myself." 

"  Ah,  you're  young  and  green  yet,  Fergus, 
but  time  and  expariance  "vviU  open  your  eyes 
to  your  o^^^l  interests,  and  you'll  Live  to  ac- 
knowledge the  folly  of  having  scruples  with 
the  world — ay  will  you." 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir  ;  but  I  thank  God  the 
time  you  speak  of  has  not  come  yet." 

"  WeU,"  continued  his  father,  "  now  that 
we  have  talked  over  that  matter,  read  this  ; " 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  handed  Fergus  a  notice, 
evidently  a  fi'iendly  one,  to  the  following 
effect — 

"  Sunda. 

"  Mr.  O'Driscol. — It's  said  that  ye're  to  go 
to  Lisnagola  on  Shoosda  next.  Now  I  tel 
ye  there's  a  set  upon  yer  life — don't  go  on 
that  day,  or  it'U  bee  worser  for  ye — any  way 
don't  pass  Philpot's  corner  betuxt  2  and  fore 
o'cluck. 

"  A  FRIEND  THAT  YEW  WANST  SARVED." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Fergus?  " 
"  Why,  sir,  it's  a  proof  that  you  have 
fi*iends  among  these  turbulent  people.  1 
hope  you  don't  intend  going  to  Lisnagola  on 
that  day  ;  by  the  way  it  must  mean  this  day, 
for  this  is  Tuesday,  and  the  note  or  notice, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  dated  on  Sunday, 
I  perceive.  I  trust  you  don't  intend  to  go 
to-day,  sir,  and  expose  yourself. 
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"  I  shall  certainly  go,  sir,"  replied  his 
father,  rising  up  quite  indignantly.  "  What 
do  you  think  I  am  ?  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
I — Fitzgei-ald  O'Driscol,  am  the  man  to  be 
intimidated  by  blood-thirsty  dogs  hke  these  ? 
No,  su*.  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time,  arm  my- 
self, mount  my  good  horse  and  ride,  cahn  as 
a  milestone,  past  the  very  spot.  D — n  the 
rascals  !  do  they  think  to  terrify  me  ?  " 

"  If  the  author  of  that  letter  does,"  replied 
Fergus,  "he  is  most  certainly  mistaken  ;  " 
and  as  he  said  so  he  looked  significantly  at 
liis  sister,  who  smiled  as  one  would  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  matter. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Alick  Purcel  was 
seen  approaching  the  hall-door,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  joined  them. 

"Well,  Alick,"  said  the  magistrate,  "all 
well  at  Lougshot  Lodge — aU  safe  and  sound 
for  so  far  ?  " 

"  AU  well,  sir,  thank  you,  and  safe  and 
sound  for  so  far." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think,  Alick  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Upon  my  honor  and  conscience  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  it's  something  in  j'our  favor  to 
live  so  near  to  me.  I  act  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection for  you,  Alick.  I  am  morally  con- 
vinced, ay,  and  have  good  raison  to  know  it 
fi'om  more  than  one  quai'ther,  that  your 
father's  house  would  have  been  attacked  long 
since,  if  it  were  not  for  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  dare-devil  O'Driscol.  And  yet  these 
fellows  like  courage,  AHck ;  for  instance, 
read  that  warning.  There  you  see  is  a  plot 
Liid  for  my  hfe  ;  but  I'll  show  the  villains 
that  they  have  the  wrong  sow  b}'  the  ear.  I 
have  showed  them  as  much  before,  and  will 
show  them  as  much  again." 

He  then  handed  the  note,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  t9  Alick,  who  read  it  over  and  as- 
sumed a  look  of  great  teiTor. 

"  Of  coui*se  you  will  be  guided  by  this, 
Mr  O'Driscol." 

"  Of  course  I  will  not,  'Mr.  Purcel ;  not  a 
bit  of  it.  I  "will  ride — armed,  of  coui-se — 
pa.st  Philpot's  corner  this  very  day,  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock  ;  that  is  aU  /say." 

"  IVell  all /can  say,"  retux-ned  Alick,  "is 
that  you  are  a  fearfully -determined  man,  sir."  i 

"  i  grant  that,   Alick,  I  know  I  am  ;  but  { 
thev;  it  is  in  my  nature.     I  was  born  with  it 
— I  was  born  with  it.     Any  news?  " 

"  Why  not  much,  sir.  That  scoundrel,  } 
Buck  Enghsh,  has  written  to  my  father,  not-  ; 
witustanding  all  that  happened,  to  know  if 
he  will  consent  to  let  Julia  marry  him.  He  j 
say.s  in  his  letter  that,  although  he  may  be  1 
put  oflf  with  a  refusal  now,  he  will  take  good  ' 
cave  that  he  shan't  be  unsuccessful  the  nest  [ 
time  he  asks  her." 

"  Does  nobody,   or  can  nobody  find  out  i 


how  that  scoundrel — "  here  the  valorous 
magistrate's  voice  sank  as  if  instinctively,  and 
he  gave  a  cautious  glance  about  him  at  the 
same  time,  but  seeing  none  but  themselves 
present  he  resumed  his  courage — "  how  that 
ra.scal  finds  manes  to  cut  the  figure  he 
does  ?  " 

"I  believe  not,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  bu^ 
for  my  part,  I  am  often  disposed  to  look  up- 
on the  man  as  mad  ;  yet  still  the  puzzle  is  to 
think  how  he  hves  in  such  buck  style— the 
vagabond.  He  certainly  is  involved  in  some 
mystery,  for  every  one  you  meet  or  talk  to  is 
afraid  of  him." 

"No,  not  every  one,  AHck  ;  come,  come, 
my  boy,  everj'  general  rule  has  an  exception  ; 
whisper — I  could  name  you  one  who  is  not 
afraid  of  him  " — and  this  he  said  in  a  jocular 
tone — "I  only  wish,"  he  added,  raising  his 
voice  with  more  confidence,  "  tliat  I  could 
get  my  thumb  upon  him,  I  would — " 

He  was  here  inten-upted  by  a  loud  but 
mellow  voice,  which  rang  cheerfully  with  the 
following  words  : — 

"  I'm  the  rantin'  Cannie  Soogah." 

"Ha!  the  JoUy  Pedlar  !  Throw  open  the 
vrindow,  Fergus,  till  we  have  a  chat  with  him. 
Well,  my  rantin'  Cannie  Soogah,  how  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Faith,  your  honor,  I'm  jist  betwixt  and 
between,  as  they  say — naither  betther  nor 
worse,  but  mixed  middhn',  like  tlie  praties 
in  harvest.  However,  it's  good  to  be  any 
way  at  all  in  these  times  ;  so  thank  God  my 
head's  on  my  body  still." 

"Cannie,"  said  Fergus,  "we  were  ju.st 
talking  of  Buck  English.  !Mr.  Purcel  here 
says  that  there's  some  mystery  about  him  ; 
for  nobody  knows  how  he  hves,  and  every 
one  almost  is  afraid  of  him.  My  Father, 
however,  denies  that  every  one  is  afraid  of 
him." 

"  Buck  English  ! "  exclaimed  the  pedlar. 
"Mr.  O'Driscol,  darUn',  what  did  yoiir  honor 
say  about  him  ?  " 

"^^"^ay,  I — I — a-hem — I  wished  to  have 
the  pleasure,  Cannie,  of— of — shaking  hands 
with  the  honest  fellow ;  was  not  that  it, 
Alick?" 

"Hands,  or  thumbs,  or  something  that 
way,"  repUed  Alick  ;  "  threatening  him,  as  it 
were." 

"Shaking  hands,  upon  honor,  AHck  — 
thumb  to  thumb,  you  know." 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Driscol,  you're  well  known 
to  have  more  o'  the  divil  than  the  man  in  you 
— beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  for  the  freedoms 
I'm  taicin'— but  it's  all  for  your  own  good  I'm 
doin'  it.  Have  you  e're  a  mouse-hole  about 
your  place,  sir  ?  " 

"  A-liem  !  Why,  Cannie,"  a.sked  O'Driscol, 
with  an  expression  of  strong  alarm  in  hii 
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face — "  why  do  you  ask  so — so — singular  a 
question  as  that  ?  " 

"  Bekaise,  sir,  sooner  than  you  should 
breathe — mind,  breathe's  tlie  word — one  syl- 
lable against  Buck  English,  I'd  recommend 
you  to  go  into  the  mouse-hole  I  spoke  of,  and 
never  show  your  face  out  of  it  agin.  I — an' 
everybody  knows  me,  an'  Hkes  me,  too,  I 
hope — I  meek — hem  !  throth  I  do  make  it  a 
point  never  to  name  him  at  all,  barrin'  when 
I  can't  help  it.  Nobody  knows  ami;hing 
about  him,  they  say.  By  all  accounts,  he 
never  sleeps  a  week,  or  at  any  rate  more  than 
a  week,  in  the  same  place  ;  an'  whatever  di*ess 
he  has  on  comin'  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
counthry,  he  never  changes ;  but  they  say 
that  if  you  find  him  in  any  other  part  of  the 
cotmthiy,  he  has  a  different  dress  on  him  : 
he  has  a  dress,  they  say,  for  every  part." 

"  He  has  honored  my  father,"  said  Alick, 
"  by  sending  him  a  written  proposal  for  my 
sister  Juha — ha !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  WeU,  now,  did  he,  l\Ii-.  Alick  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  and  he  says  that  he  may  be  refused 
now,  but  won't  the  next  time  he  asks  her." 

"  Well,  then,  Mi:  Alick,  I'll  tell  you  -^diat 
I'd  advise  you  to  do  :  go  home,  and  tell  your 
father  to  send  for  him,  if  he  knows  where  to 
find  him,  and  let  him  not  lose  a  day  in  mar- 
Tjin'  her  to  him  ;  for  if  everything  is  thrue 
that's  said  of  him,  he  was  never  known  to 
break'  a  promise,  whether  it  was  for  good  or 
ill." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  thank  you,  Cannie, — excel- 
lent !  "  replied  Ahck. 

"  Who  can  he  be,  Cannie  ? "  asked  Miss 
O'Driscol,  "  this  person  of  such  wonderful 
mystery'  ?  I  have  never  seen  him,  but  I  wish 
I  could." 

"Ay,  have  you,  often — ^I'U  engage,  Miss." 
"  And  so  do  I,"  added  her  father  ;  "I  wish 
to  see  him  also,  and  to  have  everything  mys- 
terious cleared  up." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  pedlar,  "  I  know 
nothing  myself  about  him,  only  as  I  hear ; 
but  if  all's  thrue  that's  said,  he  could  give 
your  father,  and  you,  IVIr.  Alick,  lave  to  walk 
through  the  whole  counthry  in  the  hour  of 
noonday  or  midnight,  widout  a  finger  ever 
bein'  raised  against  one  o'  you  ;  and  as  for 
you,  Mr.  O'Driscol,  he  could  have  the  house 
pulled  about  yovu'  ears  in  an  hour's  time,  if 
he  wished — ay,  and  he  would,  too,  if  he  heard 
that  you  spoke  a  harsh  word  of  him." 

"As  for  me,  Cannie,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate, "I  trust  I'm  a  Christian  man,  and  not 
in  the  habit  of  abusing  the  absent.  Indeed, 
I  don't  see  what  right  any  one  has  to  make 
impeiiinent  inquiries  into  the  life  or  way  of 
Hving  of  any  respectable  person — I  do  not 
Bee  it,  Cannie  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  always 
set  my  face  against  such  prj'mg  inquiries." 


"  I  know,  myself,"  continued  the  pedlar. 
"  that  there's  a  great  many  things  said  about 
him,  an'  people  wishes  to  know  who  he  is. 
Now  I  was  tould  a  thing  wanst  by  a  sai-tain 
parson — I  won't  say  who,  but  I  believe  it's 
not  a  thousand  miles  fi-om  the  truth — I'm 
spakin'  about  who  he  is." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Fergus  ;  "  out 
with  it  Cannie." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  proceeded,  in  a  cautious 
and  confidential  whisper,  "  it's  said  by  them 
that  ought  to  know,  that  he's  an  iUaygal 
brother  to  the  Great  Counsellor.  There 
now,  you  have  it." 

"  Is  it  to  Coimsellor  O'Connell  ?  " 

"  Ay,  to  Counsellor  O'Connell — divil  a  one 
else.  He's  as  like  him  as  two  pays,  barrin' 
the  color  o'  the  hair.  Sure  the  Counsellor 
puts  every  one  do-\\Ti  that  crosses  him,  and 
so  does  Buck  English.  IMiss  Katherine, 
darlin,'  won't  you  buy  something  ?  Here's 
the  best  of  everything ;  don't  be  afeard  of 
high  prices.  My  maxim  always  is — to  buy 
dear  and  sell  chape,  for  the  sake  o'  the  fair 
sect.  Come,  gintlemen,  Cannie  Soogah's 
pack  is  a  faist  for  the  leedies — hem — I  mane 
a  feest  for  the  ladies — hiUo — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
there's  a  touch  of  Buck  English  himself  for 
you.  Well,  of  coorse,  Avhat's  a  faist  for  the 
ladies  must  surely  be  a  thrate  to  the  gintle- 
men." 

Ahck  here  availed  himself  of  INI'Carthy's 
experience,  and  presented  Miss  O'Driscol 
with  a  beautiful  bracelet ;  O'Driscol  and 
Fergus  purchased  some  pocket-handkerchiefs 
and  other  matters,  and  our  JoUy  Pedlar  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Fergus  O'Driscol  who  was  a  shrewd  and 
keen  obseiwer,  could  perceive,  during  the 
foregoing  inteiwiew,  that .  there  Avas  on  the 
pedlar's  countenance  an  expression  of  gi-ave, 
hard,  solemn  irony,  which  it  was  difiicult  to 
notice,  or  having  noticed  it,  to  penetrate,  or 
in  any  way  analyse  or  understand.  To  him 
it  was  a  complete  enigma,  the  solution  of 
which  seized  very  strongly  on  his  imagina- 
tion, and  set  all  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
investigation  to  woi'k..  All  admitted  there 
was  a  mystery  about  Buck  Enghsh  ;  but 
Fergus  felt  a  strong  impression  that  there 
was  one  equally  impenetrable  about  the 
pedlar  liimself.  Having  Httle  else,  however, 
than  a  passing  thought,  a  fancy,  on  which  to 
ground  this  surmise,  he  prudently  concealed 
it,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  mistaken, 
and,  consequently,  of  subjecting  himself  to 
ridicule. 

Fergus  now  brought  Alick  out  to  the  gar- 
den, where  they  seemed  to  enjoy  a  verj'  meiTy 
dialogue  if  several  fits  of  heariy  laughter  may 
be  said  to  constitute  mirth  ;  after  this  Alick 
went  home ;  not,  however,  we  should  say 
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my  til  he  first  contrived  to  enjoy  a  short  Itle- 
u-tCte  "with  IVIiss  O'Diiscol. 

When  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the 
magistrate  to  test  the  resolution  of  the  "  men 
in  lauckram,"  who  had  resolved  upon  his 
assassination,  had  an-ived,  he  most  mag- 
nanimously got  a  double  case  of  pistols,  and 
in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  fi-om  both  son 
and  daughter,  he  mounted  his  horse — Dulce 
Schomberg — and  in  a  most  pompous  and 
heroic  spirit  rode  forth  to  quell  the  latent 
foe. 

We  have  already  stated  that  O'Driscol's 
real  character  was  thoroughly  kno\m  by  the 
countiy-folks  ai'ound  him,  as  the  character  of 
eveiy  such  person  usually  is.  "Whilst  he  pro- 
ceeds, then,  upon  his  daring  and  heroic  en- 
tei-prise,  we  beg  leave  to  state  very  briefly, 
that  Fergus  and  Ahck  Purcel,  having  laid 
their  heads  together,  procured,  each,  two  of 
theu'  father's  laborers,  whom  they  furnished 
material  wherewith  to  blacken  their  faces  ; 
not  omitting  four  lai-ge  cabbage-stalks,  with 
the  heads  attached,  and  kept  under  the  right 
arm  of  each.  These  had  been  trimmed  and 
blackened  aLso,  in  order  to  have  more  the 
appearance  of  fii"e-arms.  Thus  anned,  and 
with  appropriate  instructions,  they  planted 
themselves  inside  the  hedges  which  inclosed 
the  naiTow  turn  of  the  road  at  Philpot's  cor- 
net, and  awaited  their  "  unsusi^ecting  Adctim," 
as  the  phrase  unhappily,  and  with  too  much 
truth,  goes. 

O'Driscol,  on  approacliing  the  fatal  spot, 
regretted  that  there  were  no  eyes  upon  tliis 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  coui-age.  He 
stretched  up  his  neck  and  looked  about  him 
in  all  directions,  with  a  hope  that  some  one 
might  observe  the  firmness  and  utter  absence 
of  aU  fear  "with  which  he  came  up  to  the 
place  where  the  assassins  were  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him.  He  had  now  come  within  ten  or 
twelve  yards  of  it  when,  such  was  the  force 
of  his  own  cowardly  imagination,  that  it  had 
worked  him  up  fi'om  a  fictitious  into  a  real 
ten'or  ;  and  on  approaching  the  spot,  he  could 
not  prevent  himself  fi'om  coughing  i:)retty 
loudly,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  really 
was  no  such  thing  as  an  assassin  behind  the 
hedges.  He  coughed,  we  say,  with  a  double 
case  of  pistols  in  his  hand,  when,  heaven  and 
earth  !  was  the  cough  responded  to — and  in 
a  jailing  style — fi'om  behind  the  hedge  to 
the  right  ?  He  paused,  pulled  uji  his  horse, 
and  coughed  again,  "when  it  also  was  re- 
sponded to  fi-om  that  on  the  left ;  and  at  the 
same  time  four  faces,  dreadfully  blackened, 
peeped,  two  on  each  side  of  him,  and  levell- 
ing their  black  and  dreadful-looking  blunder- 
busses— for  they  could  be  nothing  else — were 
about  to  rid  the  world  of  a  loyal  magistrate, 
and  deprive  the  Castle  of  its  best  fiieud  and 


correspondent,  when  the  latter  gentleman, 
wheehng  Duke  Schomberg  round,  put  him 
to  most  inglorious  flight,  and  scampered  ofl 
at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  jest  was  admirably  managed  ;  and 
notlung  could  exceed  the  unction  with  which 
he  related  his  encounter  with  the  "villaina 
In  fact,  upon  Fdstatf  s  principle,  he  had  dis- 
charged his  pistols  on  the  way  home,  as  a 
proof  of  the  desperate  contest  he  had  liad 
with  the  blood-thirsty  scounflreLs.  Like  all 
his  other  exploits,  however,  it  was  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  his  daring  conflicts  with  the 
Wliiteboys,  and,  ere  the  kpse  of  twenty-four 
hours,  was  in  possession  of  "  his  friend  the 
Castle." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Scene  in  a  Parsonage — An  Anti-Tithe  Ringleader. 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  tithe-agi- 
tation as  one  which  was  externally  general 
as  well  as  deep-rooted  ;  and  so  far  we  were 
perfectly  correct.  Our  readers,  however,  are 
not  to  undei-stand  by  this  that  there  did  not 
exist  among  the  people — ay,  and  the  priest- 
hood too — a  strong  under-current  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufTerings  of  the  protestant  clergy. 
The  latter  had  indeed  been  now  reduced  to 
such  privation  as  it  is  jDitiable  even  to  look 
back  upon.  One-half  the  glebe-houses  pre- 
sented such  symjitoms  of  cold  nakedness  and 
destitution,  such  a  WTecked  and  gutted  ajv 
pearance,  as  could  scarcely  be  conceived  at 
present.  Hundreds  of  their  occupants  had 
been  obliged  to  p;ixt  by  degrees  with  all  that 
was  valuable  or  could  be  turned  into  money. 
The  elegant  and  accompUshed  young  female, 
hitherto  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  was  now  to  be  taught  a  les- 
son of  sufiering  and  endurance  as  severe  as 
it  was  unexpected.  Many — many  such  leS' 
sons  were  taught,  and  we  may  add — well  and 
nobly,  and  with  true  Christian  fortitude,  were 
they  borne.  We  have  ah-eady  said  that  Pur- 
cel liad  the  collection  of  tithe  for  four  Par- 
ishes, jmd  now  that  the  distress  among  the 
clergy  and  their  families  had  assumed  such 
a  dreadful  and  appalling  aspect,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertiiining  the  extraordinary 
respect  and  alfection  for  them  which  existed 
after  all  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  His 
own  house  and  premises  were  now  so  strong- 
ly secured,  and  his  apprehension  of  noctur- 
nal attacks  so  strongly  ju.stitied  by  the  threats 
he  had  already  received,  and  the  disorgan- 
ized state  of  the  country  around  him,  that  he 
was  forced  to  decline  receiving  the  tithe  at 
imseasonable  hours  ;  it  being  impossible  for 
him  to  know  whether  the  olfer  of  paymeui 
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might  not  have  been  a  plan  of  the  people  to 
get  into  his  dwelling,  and  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  him  and  his  sons.  Under  these 
circumstances,  his  advice  to  them,  communi- 
cated with  due  regard  to  his  owti  safety,  was 
to  pay  the  money  directly  to  the  clergjmian 
himself,  or  at  least  to  some  of  his  family  ; 
and  this,  indeed,  when  they  lived  near  the 
clergyman,  they  always  preferred  doing.  To 
be  sure,  the  step  was  a  hazai'dous  one,  but, 
as  they  say,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way  ;  and  so  it  was  in  many  instances  on  this 
occasion.  The  dead  hour  of  the  night  was 
Decessai'ily  selected  for  the  performance  of 
this  kind  office,  and  in  this  way  many  an  un- 
expected act  of  reUef  was  experienced  by  the 
Btai-\ing  and  destitute  clergy,  at  the  hands  of 
the  veiy  persons  who  were  sworn  to  abol- 
ish tithes,  and  to  refuse  paying  them  in  any 
shape. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  when  Purcel  or  his 
sons  haj)pened  to  be  abroad  on  business,  at- 
tended as  they  now  generally  were  by  police- 
men for  their  protection,  a  countrjTnan,  for 
instance,  would  hastily  approach  him  or 
them,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  thi'usting  a 
Btmi  of  money  rolled  up  in  paper,  into  Li  5 
hand,  exclaim,  "  It's  the  thrifle  o'  the  last 
gale  o'  rint,  sir,  that  I  was  short  in — you'll 
find  a  bit  o'  mummjTandim  in  the  paper, 
that'll  show  you  it's  all  right."  This,  ut- 
tered with  a  diy,  significant  expression  of 
countenance,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  object  intended.  On  examining  the  pa- 
per, it  was  generally  found  to  contain  some 
such  direction  as  the  following — 

"Mr.  Pcrcel,  Sir — The  enclosed  is  for  the 
Rev.  jMisther  Harvey.  For  God's  sake,  give 
it  to  him  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  as  I  undher- 
stand  himself  and  family  is  star\in'  outright 
^I  daren't  give  it  to  him  myself,  or  be  seen 
i^oin'  near  his  house.  Sure  when  we  thmk 
of  the  good  he  done,  himself  an'  his  family, 
whin  they  had  the  manes,  it's  enough  to 
make  one  pity  them,  esi^ecially  when  we 
know  what  they're  suflferin'  so  quietly,  an' 
without  makin'  any  hubbub  about  it ;  but 
sxu'e,  God  help  us,  there's  humbug  enough 
in  the  counthiy.  Don't  lose  time,  i'  you 
plase,  Mr.  Pui-cel,  as  I'm  tould  that  they're 
brought  to  the  dry  praitie  at  last,  God  help 
them." 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  of 
O'Driscol's  last  triumph  on  Duke  Schomberg, 
that  Jolin  Purcel  went  to  discharge  to  a 
clergjTnan  in  the  next  parish,  a  commission 
of  a  similar  nature  to  that  just  recited.  He 
drove  there  on  a  car,  accompanied  by  three 
policemen,  avoiding,  as  well  as  he  could,  aU 
narrow   and   dangerous   passes,   and   deter- 


mined to  return,  if  at  all  practicable,  by  a 
different  road,  for  such  of  late  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  family,  when  out  on  business.  Aa 
it  is,  however,  we  shaU  leave  him  on  his  way, 
and  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  our  readers 
to  anticipate  his  ai'rival,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  carrying  some  slight  means  of 
mere  temporary  rehef. 

The  clergyman,  whose  desolate  habitation 
he  was  about  to  visit,  had  passed  about  sixty 
winters,  fifteen  of  which  he  had  spent  in  that 
house,  and  thirty  in  the  pai'ish.  That  is  to 
say,  he  had  been  fifteen  years  curate,  and 
fifteen  rector,  wdthout  ever  having  been  ab- 
sent more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a 
time  ;  and  even  these  absences  occurred  but 
rai-eh-.  We  remember  him  well,  and  "w-ith 
affection,  as  who  of  liis  survivors  that  ever 
knew  him  does  not  ?  He  was  tall,  that  is, 
somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  and  un- 
til pressed  down  ^  by  the  general  affliction 
which  fell  uj^on  his  class  and  his  family,  he 
had  been  quite  erect  in  his  person.  He  was 
now  bent,  however,  as  by  a  load  of  years, 
and  on  his  pale  face  lay  the  obvious  traces  of 
sorrow  and  sufiering.  But  this  Avas  not  aU  ; 
whilst  Destitution  of  the  severest  kind  had 
impressed  on  that  venerable  countenance  the 
melancholy  exponent  of  her  presence.  Relig- 
ion had  also  blended  -n-ith  it  that  beautiful 
manifestation  of  her  unshaken  trust  in  God ; 
of  patience,  meekness,  and  a  disposition  to 
receive  at  his  hands  the  severest  dispensa- 
tions of  life,  with  a  spirit  of  cheerful  humil- 
ity and  resignation.  Take  a  cui-soiy  glance 
at  his  face,  and  there,  no  doubt,  you  saw  at 
once  that  soitow  and  suffei-ing  lay.  Look, 
however,  a  httle  longer  ;  obsen^e  the  benign 
serenity  of  that  clear  and  cloudless  eye ; 
mark  the  patient  sweetness  of  that  firm  and 
weU-formed  mouth,  and  the  character  of 
heroic  tranquility  that  pervades  his  whole 
person,  and  sanctffies  his  soitows,  until  they 
fiU  the  heart  of  the  spectator  with  reverence 
and  sympathy,  and  his  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  dignity,  not  to  say  sublimity,  which  re- 
hgion  can  bestow  upon  human  sufl'ering,  in 
which  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  crea- 
ture gains  a  loving  triumj^h  over  the  Creator 
himself. 

Every  one  knows  that,  in  general,  the 
clergy  of  Ireland,  as  a  class,  lived  fi'om  hand 
to  mouth,  and  that  the  men  who  sufiered 
most  during  the  period  of  which  we  write 
were  those  whose  livings  w'ere  of  moderate 
income.  The  favored  individuals,  who  en- 
joyed the  rich  and  larger  incumbencies,  the 
calamity  did  not  reach,  or  if  it  did,  only  in  a 
slighter  degree,  and  with  but  comparatively 
httle  effect.  The  cessation,  therefore,  of  only 
one  year's  income  to  those  who  had  no  other 
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source  of  support  on  which  to  depend,  was 
dreadful.  In  many  instances,  however,  their 
tithes  had  been  refused  for  two,  and,  m  some 
localities,  for  nearly  three  years,  although 
tl  .e  opposition  ot  the  payment  had  not  for 
such  a  length  of  time  assimied  the  fierce  and 
iiT<  placable  spirit  which  had  characteiized  it 
drjing  the  last  twelve  months.  These  ob- 
servations will  now  enable  our  readers  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  picture  with 
which  we  are  about  to  present  them. 

On  entering  the  house  of  this  truly  pious 
and  patient  pastor,  the  first  thing  that  struck 
you  was  the  sense  of  vacancy  and  desolation 
united.  In  other  words,  you  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  everjiihing  of  any  value  was 
gone.  You  saw  scarcely  any  fumitm-e — no 
clock,  no  piano,  no  carpeting,  no  mahogany 
chairs  or  tables,  or  at  least  none  that  were 
not  of  absolute  necessity.  Feather  beds  had 
gone,  cui-tains  had  gone  ;  and  all  those  seve- 
ral smaller  elegancies  which  it  is  difficult, 
and  would  be  tedious,  to  enumerate  here. 
Seated  at  a  breakfast-table,  in  an  uncai-peted 
parlor,  was  the  clergj'man  himself,  surround- 
ed by  his  interesting  but  afflicted  family. 
His  hair,  which,  vmtil  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  had  been  an  iron  gray,  was  now 
nearly  white,  and  his  chin  was  sunk  in  a 
manner  that  had  not,  until  recently,  been 
usual  mth  him.  Servants,  male  and  female, 
had  been  dismissed,  and  those  whose  soft, 
fair  hands  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the 
piano,  the  drawing-pencil,  or  the  embroidery- 
frame,  were  now  engaged  in  the  coarsest  and 
commonest  occupations  of  domestic  Hfe. 
Nor  were  they,  too,  without  their  honorable 
sacrifices  of  personal  vanity  and  social  pride, 
to  the  calamity  that  was  upon  them.  Silks 
and  satins,  laces  and  gauzes,  trinkets,  un- 
necessai-y  bonnets  and  veils,  were  all  cheer- 
fully parted  mth  ;  and  it  was  on  such  occa- 
sions that  our  friend  the  Cannie  Soogah  be- 
came absolutely  a  kind  of  pubhc  benefactor. 
He  acted  not  only  in  the  character  of  a 
pedlar,  but  in  that  of  a  broker  ;  and  so  gene- 
rally known  were  his  discretion  and  integrity 
thi'oughout  the  country,  that  such  matters 
were  disposed  of  to  him  at  a  far  less  amount 
of  shame  and  suffering  than  they  could  have 
been  in  any  other  way. 

The  family  in  question  consisted  of  the 
father,  his  wife,  four  daughters,  and  three 
sons  ;  the  eldest  daughter  had  been,  for  some 
months,  discharging  the  duty  of  governess  in 
i  family  of  rank  ;  the  eldest  son  had  just  got 
an  appointment  as  usher  in  a  school  near  the 
metropohs  ;  two  circumstances  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  this  affectionate  family  with  a 
satisfaction  that  was  proportionately  height- 
ened by  their  sufiFerings. 

About  this  period  they  expected  a  letter 


from  their  daughter  ;  and  on  the  morning  in 
question  their  father  had  dispatched  one  ol 
his  boys  to  the  post-office,  with  a  hope  of  re- 
ceiving it.  The  male  portion  of  the  family 
were  the  younger,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eldest  son,  who  was  their  third  child.  Their 
position  was  as  follows  :  the  old  man  sat  at 
the  end  of  a  plain  table,  Avith  his  bible  open 
before  him — for  tliey  had  just  conclu'ied 
prayer  :  his  "o-ife,  a  younger-looking  woman, 
and  faded  more  by  affliction  than  by  age,  sat 
beside  him,  holding  on  her  breast  tlxeir  third 
daughter — she  who  had  been  once  the  star 
of  their  hearth,  and  who  rechned  there  in 
mute  sorrow,  her  pale  cheek  and  wasted 
hands  giring  those  fatal  indications  of  con- 
sumption in  its  last  stage,  which  so  severely 
tiies  the  heart  of  parent  or  relative  to  wit- 
ness. The  other  two  girls  sat  opposite,  one 
of  them  in  tears,  tvu-ning  her  heart-broken 
look  now  upon  the  covmtenance  of  her  father, 
and  again  upon  that  of  her  gentle,  but  almost 
dWng  sister,  whilst  her  companion  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  her  little  brother,  who  was 
crying  for  food ;  for  the  simple  fact  was,  that 
they  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  nor  were  the 
means  of  providing  a  breakfast  under  their 
roof.  Their  sole  hope  for  that,  as  well  as  for 
more  enlarged  relief,  depended  ujjon  the  let- 
ter which  they  expected  fi-om  their  eldest 
daughter. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  all 
looked  pale,  sickly,  and  emaciated  with  suf- 
fering, and  want  of  the  comfortable  necesssr- 
ries  of  hfe.  Tlieir  dress  was  decent,  of 
course,  but  such  as  they  never  expected  to 
have  been  forced  to  wear  so  long.  The  cry- 
ing boy  was  barefooted,  and  the  young 
creatiu'e  who  endeavored  to  console  him  had 
thin  and  worn  shppers  on  her  tender  feet^ 
and  her  snowy  skin  was  in  more  than  on^ 
place  risible  through  the  rents  of  her  frocL 

The  old  man  looked  at  them,  fi-om  time  to 
time  ;  and  there  might  have  been  observed, 
notwithstanding  the  sweetness  and  placidity 
of  his  smile,  a  secret  expression  of  inward 
agony — the  physical  and  natural  feelings  of 
the  parent  and  the  man  minghng,  or  rather 
stiniggling.  with  the  great  principle  of  de- 
pendence on  God,  ^rithout  which  he  must 
at  once  have  simk  down  prostrate  and  hope- 
less. 

"  When,"  said  the  boy,  "will  Edward  come 
from  the  post-office  ?  Is  there  nothing  at  all 
in  the  house,  mamma,  that  I  could  eat  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  Frank,"  said  his  sister  ;  "  where 's 
your  generosity  and  yoiu*  patience  ?  Did  we 
not  all  promise  to  think  of  papa  and  mamma 
before  ourselves — yes,  and  of  our  poor  Maria, 
too,  who  is  so  ill  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,"  rephed  the  boy,  "  but  when 
I  promised  that,  I  wasn't  so  hungry  as  I  am 
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now.  But,  still,  if  I  had  anything  to  eat,  I 
would  give  the  best  part  of  it  to  papa  or 
mamma,  or  INIaria,  if  she  could  eat  it— that  is, 
after  I  had  taken  vne  mouthful  for  myself.  Oh  ! 
will  Ned  never  come  from  the  post-office  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  sick  girl,  looking  up 
into  her  mother's  eyes,  "  I  am  sustained  by 
one  hope,  and  that  is,  that  I  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  burthen  upon  dear  pajoa — my  heart- 
broken papa  and  you.  I  am  anxious  to  jiass 
away  to  that  blessed  place  where  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  fi'om  my  eyes  ;  "  and  as  she 
spoke  she  raised  herself  a  little,  and  quietly 
wiped  one  or  two  from  them;  "and,"  she 
proceeded,  "where  the  weaiyAA-ill  be  at  rest. 
Alas !  how  little  did  we  expect  or  imagine 
this  gi-eat  weight  of  sufl'ering  !  " 

"My  darling  child,"  said  her  mother,  kiss- 
ing her  pale  cheek,  and  pressing  her  more 
tenderly  to  her  bosom,  "  you  have  ever  been 
more  soUcitous  for  the  comfort  and  well-be- 
ing of  others  than  you  have  been  for  your 
own ;  yet,  well  and  dearly  as  we  love  you, 
liow  can  we  grudge  you  to  God  ?  It  was  He 
■who  gave  you  to  us — it  is  He  who  is  taking 
you  from  us  ;  and  what  can  we  say,  but 
blessed  be  His  name  ?  " 

"My  children,"  said  the  old  man,  "what 
wovdd  life  be  if  there  were  nothing  to  awaken 
ns  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibilities  to  our 
Creator  ?  If  it  presented  to  us  nothing  but 
one  unshaken  path  of  pleasure  and  ease — one 
equal  round  of  careless  enjoyment  and  indo- 
lent apathy  ?  Alas  !  my  darlings,  do  not  we, 
who  are  aged  and  have  experience,  know  that 
it  is  those  who  are  not  taken  by  calamity  and 
suffering  who  gi'adually  fall  into  that  hard- 
ness of  heart,  which  prevents  the  spirit  from 
feehng  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  truths 
— that  indifference  is  danger,  and  that  a  neg- 
lect of  the  things  which  belong  to  a  better 
life,  and  which  serve  to  prepare  us  for  it,  is 
the  gi'eat  omission  of  those  who  are  not  call- 
ed upon  to  suffer.  You  know,  my  children, 
that  whom  God  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  it 
is  true.  To  those  whom  He  graciously  vis- 
its with  affliction,  it  may  be  said  that  He 
communicates,  from  time  to  time,  a  new  rev- 
elation of  Himself ;  for  it  is  by  such  severe 
but  wholesome  manifestations  that  He  speaks 
to  and  arouses  the  forgetful  or  the  alienated 
heart.  Our  calamity,  however,  and  suffer- 
ings, possess  more  dignity,  and  are  associa- 
ted with  a  greater  work  than  that  involved  in 
the  isolated  sorrows  of  a  single  family.  God 
is  chastising  a  cold,  corrupt,  and  neghgent 
church,  through  the  turbulence  and  outrage 
of  the  people.  What  has  our  church  in  this 
country  been,  witliin  the  memory  of  man, 
but  a  mere  secular  establishment,  like  the 
law  or  the  army,  into  which  men  enter  not 
:from  a  lofty  and  pure  sense  of  the  greatness 


of  their  mission,  but  as  a  convenient  means 
of  securing  an  easy  and  indolent  profession  j 
I  know  not  what  our  church  might  have  been 
if  left  to  herself ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  for 
many  a  long  year  the  unblushing  iniquity  of 
British  policy  has  served  only  to  corrupt  and 
degrade  her,  and  to  make  what  ought  to  be 
the  speaking  oracle  of  God's  ti-uth,  the  con- 
solation of  the  penitent  sinnei',  the  sure 
guide  to  the  ignorant  or  the  doubtful — yes, 
to  make  that  Church,  which  ought  to  be  a 
soui-ce  of  pmity,  of  blessing,  and  of  edifica- 
tion, to  all — a  system  of  corrupt  rewards  for 
political  prostitution,  parcelled  out  to  meet 
the  sordid  spirit  of  family  alliances  and  un- 
godly bargains ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  tui-n 
her  into  a  mass  of  bribes — a  base  appendage 
to  the  authority  of  the  British  minister,  wlao 
used  her  as  the  successful  medium  of  at  once 
enslaving  and  demorahzing  the  country,  in- 
stead of  elevating  and  civilizing  it.  It  is  for 
this  great  neglect  of  national  duty,  and  for 
permitting  ourselves  to  be  imbued  with  the 
carnal  and  secular  spfrit,  which  has  led  us  so 
far  fr'om  j^ractic  il  truth  and  piety,  that  the 
church  is  now  suffering.  We  have  betrayed 
our  trust,  and  been  treacherous  both  to  God 
and  man.  For  my  ovm.  part,  my  children,  I 
am  glad  that  I  and  mine  have  been  comited 
worthy  to  suffer  in  this  cause.  We  ai*e  now 
passing  through  the  furnace,  but  we  shall 
come  out  purified.  Oin-  grossness  shall  be 
purged  away,  and  the  proud  spii'it  of  mam- 
mon burned  out  of  us.  But  you  know  that 
God,  my  dear  ones,  can  accomplish  a  double 
purjjose  by  the  same  means.  Oui'  church 
shall  be  exalted  and  puiified,  and  her  minis- 
ters prepared  for  a  higher  and  holier  mission 
than  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
engaged.  She  shall  awaken  to  a  sense  of  her 
great  responsibiUty  ;  a  new  spii'it  shall  be 
created  within  her  ;  a  hving  energy  shall 
characterize  those  who  have  slumbered  under 
the  unholy  shadows  which  she  has  cast 
around  her,  and  those  who  think  that  they 
are  smiting  her  unto  death  shall  find  that 
they  have  been  made  only  the  instioiments  in 
God's  hands  for  the  purification  of  her  body 
and  the  regeneration  of  her  spirit.  Charles," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  boy,  who  stiU  wept, 
although  as  furtively  as  he  could,  "  bear  up, 
my  child :  Ned,  you  may  rest  assured,  will 
make  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  I  hope 
he  will  bring  us  rehef." 

"Mamma,"  said  the  invalid,  looking  up 
tenderly  into  her  face,  "  wiU  you — oh  !  no, 
not  you,  mamma — Emily  will — a  mouthful 
of  di-ink,  Emily  dear,  and  let  it  be  pure  wat- 
er, Emily  ;  I  think  it  agi'ees  ^vith  me  best." 

"  Alas,  my  darling  !  "  exclaimed  her  mo- 
ther, wiping  away  a  few  quiet  tears,  "  I  Imve 
nothing  else  to  give  you." 
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"  Well^  mamma,  but  you  know  I  like  it  very 
much." 

'•  Precious  child,"  repUed  her  mother, 
again  tenderly  pressing  her  to  her  bosom  ; 
"we  aU  know  your  goodness,  and  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  you  ask  anything  that  you 
fear  might  occasion  us  trouble.  Deai'est  life, 
it  wiU  be  the  memory  of  these  gUmpses  of 
angehc  goodness  that  will  wring  our  hearts 

when   you  are "     She  paused,    for  the 

words  had  been  uttered  unconsciously. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  father,  "  they  mil  console 
us,  my  child,  and  make  your  memory  smell 
sweet,  and  blossom  from  the  very  dust.  You 
have  probably  heard  of  the  beautiful  senti- 
ment so  exquisitely  dehneated  by  the  great 
painter — '  I  too  have  been  in  Arcadia,' — and 
will  it  not  be  something  to  us  to  be  able  to 
say, — 'We  too  have  an  angel  in  paradise  ! '  " 

Her  sister  brought  her  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
with  which,  after  thanking  her  ■with  a  sweet 
BmOe,  she  merely  wet  her  lips.  "Alas!  I 
am  very  troublesome  to  you  all,  but  I  shall 
not  long " 

"Darhng  sister,"  said  Emily,  tenderly 
kissing  her,  "  do  not  speak  so  ;  you  are  too 
good,  and  ever  were  so.  Ah  !  Maria,"  she 
exclaimed,  gushing  into  tears,  "is  it  come 
to  this  at  last !  " 

The  sick  girl  placed  her  hand  affectionately 
upon  her  cheek,  and  said — "  Dear,  dear  sis- 
ter, how  I  love  you !  Oh !  how  I  love  you 
all !  and  papa,  my  dear  papa,  how  I  pity  you 
in  your  sorrow  !  " 

"Thanks,  my  darling,  I  know  that  your 
heart  is  pervaded  and  sustained  by  all  ten- 
derness and  affection  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
consolation  that  since  calamity  has  come 
upon  us,  it  has  fallen  upon  a  family  of  love 
— of  love  to  which  it  only  gives  greater 
sti-ength  and  tenderness.  This  is  a  great 
blessing,  my  childi'en,  and  we  ought  to  feel 
deeply  thankful  for  it.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  matters  not  what  we  suffer,  we  must 
allow  nothing  in  this  world  of  trial  to  shake 
our  trust  in.  God.  Here,  however,  is  our 
poor  little  messenger.  Well,  Edward,  any 
letter?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa  ;  there  is  one  from  Matilda. 
I  know  her  writing." 

He  then  handed  the  letter  to  his  father, 
and  immediately  going  over  to  his  sick  sister, 
he  placed  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  in  her  j 
hand,  adding,  "  The  head-constable  of  police 
gave  it  to  me  ;  I  would  have  refused  it 
though — but  for  Maria" 

"Did  you  eat  none  of  it  yourself,  Ed- 
ward ?  "  asked  Maria. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  thought  mamma 
might  make  you  up  some  hght  nice  thing 
out  of  it" 

"  But  I  cannot  eat  it,  my  dear  Ned  ;  divide 


it  as  you  wish,  but  thank  you,  darling,  from 
my  heart,  for  thinking  of  me." 

He  then  would  have  shared  it  as  equally 
as  he  could  among  them,  but  to  himself  and 
his  brother  it  wsis  left ;  the  others,  from  a 
feehng  which  may  easily  be  understood,  de- 
chned  to  partake  of  it. 

We  do  not,  of  coui-se,  give  this  as  a  gen- 
eral picture  of  tlie  distress  which  was  felt ; 
but  we  do  give  it  as  a  picture  which  was  by 
no  means  rare  among  tlie  estabhshed  clergy 
at  the  period  of  Avhich  we  write.  We  know, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  the  privations 
of  the  time  were  frequently  so  severe  as  to 
find  many  families  without  food  to  eat. 

Their  daughter's  letter  was  touching  and 
simple,  but  unfortunately  it  contained  not 
the  remittance  they  expected ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  in  their  condition,  was  such  a 
disai^pointment  as  cannot  weU  be  described. 
She  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence fi'om  home,  for  some  days,  of  the 
family  with  whom  she  lived,  it  Avas  out  of 
her  power  to  send  them  the  full  amount  of 
her  first  quarters  salary  as  she  had  intended, 
or  any  money  at  all,  as  they  knew  she  had 
none  except  her  salaiy  to  send.  She  WTote, 
however,  lest  they  might  think  or  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  she  had  forgotten  them. 
She  sent  her  warmest  love  and  affection  tc 
them  all,  especially  to  !^Laria,  whom  she 
hoped  her  letter  woiild  find  better.  Here 
she  mentioned  them  all  by  name,  and  con- 
cluded by  sajdng,  that  the  moment  tlie 
family  returned  home,  she  would  remit  to 
her  dear  pajja  the  amount  of  her  whole  quar- 
ter's salary. 

The  youngsters  all  biu-st  into  teai-s,  tlie 
fact  being  that  they  had  not  tasted  food  for 
more  than  eighteen  hoiu's.  The  mother, 
worn  and  pale  with  anxiety  and  distress, 
tui'ned  sorrowfully  to  her  husband  and  said  : 
"Charles,  what  is  to  be  done?  mu.st  our 
children  die  ?  must  they  perish  with  famine  ?  " 

"  Send  Charles  over  to  M'Mahou's,"  re- 
plied her  husband  ;  "  he  is  poor,  it  is  true, 
but  he  is  our  next  neighbor,  and  from  him, 
if  he  will  obhge  us,  relief  will  come  soonest. 
Charles,  go,  my  child,  and  ask  Con  M'Malion 
if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  a  stone 
or  two  of  potatoes  for  a  few  days  ;  and  I  will 
feel  obliged — your  brother,  jioor  child,  is 
fatigued  by  his  joiuney  to  the  post-office, 
and  fi-om  other  causes — or  being  the  elder  I 
would  make  him  go— if  M'jNIahon  obhges 
me,  tell  him  that  I  will  thank  him  to  send 
them,  as  I  have  no  messenger  to  fetch  tliem. 
I  have  always  found  poor  M'Mahon  respect- 
ful and  neighborly,  and  I  am  certain  he  will 
not  refuse  us." 

We  shall  not  detail  the  distressing  and 
melancholy  convei*sation,  in  which  thej'  were 
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engaged  until  the  child's  return.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  although  he  met  with  no 
refusal,  the  expected  relief  was  not  sent. 
"Well,  my  child,"  inquired  his  anxious  fath- 
er, "  what  reply  did  he  give?  " 

"He  said,  papa,"  returned  the  child,  "  that 
he  would  give  you  a  whole  sack  of  potatoes 
with  pleasure,  but  that,  to  send  them  in  the 
open  day,  would  be  more  than  his  life  is 
worth — he  dare  not  do  it." 

The  old  man  looked  up,  then  clasping  his 
hands  togetlier,  and  glancing  at  his  unhappy 
family,  a  few  bitter  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  But,"  added  the  boy,  "  he  said  he  would 
bring  over  as  many  as  he  could  carry,  about 
twelve  o'clock  to-night." 

"Well,"  continued  his.  father,  "that  is 
civil ;  and  I  believe,  as  to  the  danger,  he  is 
right.  But,  in  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  fear  all  the  available  sources  of  re- 
lief have  been  already  exhausted,  with  the 
excejDtion  of  heaven  alone — in  which,  my 
children,  we  must  not  permit  anything  to 
shake  our  trust.  I  am  feeble,  but  yet  I  must 
go  forth  and  try  to  secure  some  food  for  you, 
my  poor  famishing  family  :  hold  up,  then, 
my  dear  children,  even  for  a  Httle,  for  certain 
I  am  that  God  will  provide  for  us  stiU." 

He  was,  accordingly,  upon  the  point  of 
going  out,  when  John  Purcel  entered  ;  and 
as  the  object  of  his  visit  is  ah'eady  known  to 
the  reader,  we  shall  leave  to  his  imagination 
the  sense  of  the  relief  which  it  afforded. 

This  now  is  not  an  overdra\\Ti  picture  of 
particular  cases — and  they  were  numerous — 
which  occurred  during  the  period  of  what 
was  termed  the  Tithe  Kebellion. 

The  circumstance  of  the  message  to 
M'Mahon's,  however,  was  the  cause  of  a 
scene  which  we  could  not  possiby  omit,  in  a 
work  treating  of  this  peculiar  and  most  dis- 
tressing crisis.  As  the  boy  Charles  was  on 
his  way  to  M'Mahon's — and  this  he  mentioned 
to  the  faniily  afterwards — he  was  met,  he  said, 
by  a  gentleman  dressed  in  rusty  black, 
mounted  upon  a  strong,  coarse  horse  ;  and 
who,  after  looking  at  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  surjDrise,  said — "  What  is  your  name,  my 
fine  fellow?"  and  on  hearing  it  he  asked 
him  where  he  was  going.  The  child,  who 
had  been  trained  to  nothing  but  truth; 
mentioned  at  once  the  object  of  his  message  ; 
upon  which  the  gentleman  in  question, 
after  having  heard  it,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  smallclothes  pocket,  and  then  drew  them 
out  with  an  air  of  impatience,  exclaiming — 
"  Bad  luck  to  it  for  poverty — it's  the  curse 
o'  the  counthry."  Now  this  worthy  priest, 
for  such  he  was,  had  not  been  many  weeks 
in  the  parish  at  the  period  of  his  meeting 
ydth  the  little  boy  ;  and  it  so  happened,  that 


his  residence  was  within  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  glebe  house.  He  was,  besides, 
one  of  the  few  who  had  given,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  rather  unequivocal  mani- 
festations of  violent  opposition  to  the  whole 
system  of  tithes.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
was  the  last  individual  from  whom  anything 
like  sympathy  for  those  who  suffered  in  such 
a  cause  might  be  expected.  Much  of  the 
same  character  was  M'Mahon,  to  whom  the 
distressed  parson  had  applied  for  the  humble 
loan  of  food.  He  assailed,  in  fact,  the  whole 
Establishment,  and  took  both  an  active  and 
conspicuous  part  in  the  excitement  which 
then  agitated  the  country.  He  joined  the 
crowds,  vociferated  and  shouted  among  then 
at  the  tojj  of  his  lungs,  and  took  the  liberty 
of  lading  down  the  law  on  the  subject,  as  ht 
termed  it :  that  is  to  say,  of  swearing  thai 
one  stick  or  stone  of  their  dirty  Establish 
ment  should  not  be  left  upon  another,  bul 
that  the  whole  bobbery  of  it  must  be  sent  to 
blazes — where  it  would  aU  go  yet,  plaise 
God.  Of  course  his  neighbor,  the  parson, 
was  by  no  means  cognizant  of  this  violence 
on  the  part  of  M'Mahon,  or  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  applying  to  him,  even  tmder 
the  severest  pressure  of  absolute  destitution. 

Having  promised  thus  much  concerning 
these  two  individuals,  we  request  our  reader? 
to  accompany  as  to  the  house  of  the  Kev. 
Anthony  Casey,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  a 
little  after  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  worthy  gentleman  and  his  curate 
had  just  seated  themselves  in  his  snug,  but 
humble  little  parlor,  where  a  pleasant  tiu'f 
fire  was  beginning  to  get  somewhat  dim, 
when  the  following  dialogue  occurred  be- 
tween them  : 

"  Pether,"  said  Father  Anthony  to  his 
curate,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  sick 
call,  "you  found  the  night  bitther,  I  think?" 

"It  is  veiy  cold,  indeed,  sir." 

"  You  have  had  a  long  ride  of  it  upon  that 
mountain  road,  mthout  even  a  bush  to 
shelther  you." 

"  It  is  not  less  than  fourteen  miles  I  tliink," 
replied  the  curate,  "  and  a  cold,  desolate  road 
as  I  ever  travelled." 

"  You  have  read  your  office  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  You  have  discharged  your  duty  to  that 
poor,  sick  widow  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,  sir." 

"And  you  have  ridden  under  a  severe 
night,  along  a  naked  road,  a  distance  ol 
fourteen  miles  ?  " 

"I  have,  sir." 

"  And  you  feel  your  xnind  aisy,  and  your 
conscience  at  rest  ?  " 

"  I  can  say  so  with  truth,  thank  God,"  re- 
plied the  curate. 
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"Well,  then,  in  that  case,"  proceeded  tlie 
kind-hearted  priest,  "I  think  you  had  better 
take  a  tumbler  of  punch  :  it  will  comfort 
you,  and  make  you  sleep  like  a  top." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  curate,  "I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  but  I  don't  require 
it — I  have  no  particular  wish  for  it." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  man  alive,  that  it  will  do 
you  good  ;  and  lest  you  might  feel  solitary, 
I  think  I  will  take  one  with  you,  merely  to 
keep  you  in  countenance  ; — here  Katty  !  "■ 

Katty,  a  complacent,  kind-looking  woman, 
somewhat  past  the  middle  j^eiiod  of  life, 
then  made  her  appeai'ance.  "Well,  your 
reverence  ?  " 

"Get  hot  water  and  tumblers — Father 
Pether  is  starved  after  his  long  ride  such  a 
night,  and  must  have  a  tumbler  of  punch  to 
warm  him,  poor  fellow,  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  him  in  countenance  ;  and  see,  Katt}^ 
bring  the  poteen  that's  in  Ould  Broadbot- 
tom,  at  the  right-hand  side  o'  the  cubbard. 
Stir  the  fire  a  little,  Pether,  and  throw  on  a 
sod  or  two — it's  getting  dull." 

This  was  complied  with  ;  and  Father  Peter 
observed,  after  he  had  trimmed  the  grate  a 
Httle  :— 

"  The  country,  sir,  is  in  a  frightful  state. 
This  tithe  rebellion  is  quite  genei-al.  On 
my  way  out  to  Drumfurrar  and  home  again, 
I  met  large  crowds  on  the  roads,  cold  as  the 
ni^ht  is  ;  and  on  spealiing  to,  and  remon- 
strating with  them,  upon  meeting  and  being 
abroad  at  such  hours,  they  desired  me  to 
mind  my  own  business,  and  allow  them  to 
mind  theirs.  The  country  is  literally  alive 
with  them  night  and  day." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Father  Anthon}',  "  let 
them  work  out  their  own  pui-poses,  provided 
they  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
You  know  the  Established  Church  is  nothing 
else  than  an  English  garrison  to  support  and 
keep  alive  British  interests  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  people  are  going  the  right  way  to 
work  ;  for  I  tell  you,  Pether,  that,  by  strictly 
observing  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance, 
they  will  starve  the  same  garrison  clane  and 
clear  out  o'  the  country.  And  won't  that  be 
a  gi-eat  day  for  Ireland,  Pether  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  unfortunate  parsons  are  suffer- 
ing dreadfully  :  many  of  them  are  staning  lit-  j 
erally,  and  it  is  those  who  have  not  hoarded  up  j 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  but  have 
been  charitable  and  benevolent  to  the  poox', 
who  are  now  sufltering  most." 

"Ay,  faith,  that's  not  a  bad  thought, 
Pether  ;  but  I  tell  you  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness is  by  no  means  a  bud  thing. 
We  may  say  as  we  wiU,  Ave  priests  and  par- 
sons, but  I  say  to  you,  what  is  a  man  worth 
in  this  world  without  money  ?  Not  a  thra- 
voi-.  c:.— 30 


neen.  A  complete  nonenity,  and  sorra  * 
thing  else.  And  whisper,  Pether  ;  what  is 
the  starving  of  the  parsons  to  us  ?  They  had 
the  fat  an'  marrow  of  the  land  long  enough, 
and  I  think  it's  full  time  that  we  should  come 
in  for  a  lick  at  last.  Think  of  you  or  I  UWng 
to  see  ourselves  rolling  about  in  a  rich  car- 
riage, with  a  lump  of  a  mithre,  like  a  pair  of 
ass's  ears  stuck  together,  painted  on  the  out- 
ride of  it,  and  we  waiting,  and  drinkin'  ol 
the  best.  Arra,  salvation  to  me,  but  the 
prospect's  a  born  beauty,  so  it  is,  and  will  be 
rayalized  yet,  plaise  God." 

"  Too  much  wealth,  sir,  is  an  enemy  to  re- 
ligion." 

"  Well,  Pether,  that  may  be  so  occa.sionally; 
but  here's  your  health,  and  in  the  meantime, 
I  didn't  care  that  some  of  us  had  a  little  more 
of  it.  I  v/ould  have  given  a  pound-note  to- 
day to  have  had  live  shillmgs  about  me  ;  and 
sorra  testher  I  had  in  my  company." 

"  You  must  have  been  pretty  closely  pressed 
for  cash,  when  you  would  have  given  such  a 
premium." 

"Troth,  then,  I  was;  and  when  the  pooi 
boy  mentioned  whose  son  he  was,  and  when 
I  saw  his  little  delicate  feet  without  shoes, 
and  heard  his  story — mammon  of  unright- 
eousness !  devil  a  thing  in  life  aiquil  to  it. 
It  enables  a  man  to  do  the  pi'actical  good, 
and  not  satisfy  himself  or  escape  with  empty 
words." 

"  They  say  our  neighbor  here,  Mr.  Goodi- 
son,  is  very  ill  off." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  he's  not  on  the  top  of 
the  wheol ;  however,  as  I  said,  what's  their 
starvation  to  us  ?  If  it  was  laid  upon  tlierr 
for  their  sins,  do  you  think  it  would  be  right 
in  us  to  intherfare  and  set  ourselves  against 
Providence  ? — blessed  be  His  name." 

"  Well,  I  must  confess,"  replied  his  amiable 
cui'ate,  "  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  an 
ai'gument  as  that  from  you.  You  know  we 
ought  to  love  our  enemies." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Father  Anthony  ;  "  I 
have  no  objection  to  love  our  enemies,  pro- 
vided they  feed  themselves.  But  surely  to 
love  and  feed  them  is  rather  too  much  of  a 
good  thing." 

During  this  brief  dialogue  they  had  mixed 
each  his  tumbler  of  launch,  and  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes,  during  which  the  hai-d- 
hearted  parish  priest  sighed  deeply  as  he 
looked  into  the  tire,  he  exclaimed — 

"  You  know,  Pether,  that  I  am  opposed  to 
a  Protestant  Established  Church  in  this 
country  ;  and  you  know,  besides,  that  I  have 
gone  farther  in  this  tithe  affair  than  most  of 
my  brethren,  and  on  that  account  I  hope  you 
are  not  surprised  at  my  opinions.  Starve 
them  out's  my  maxim.  But  still,  afther  all, 
salvation  to  me,  but  it's  a  trying  case  tc  be 
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•without  food,  and  above  all,  to  see  your  o-wn 
children — " 

"My  own  children,"  exclaimed  the  curate, 
with  a  smile. 

•'Ay,  Pether,"  proceeded  this  benevolent 
hypocrite,  forgetting  everything  but  the 
image  that  was  before  him — "  Ay,  in  troth, 
your  own  children — your  own  children,  poor 
things,  without  a  morsel  to  put  into  their 
mouths  ;  and  your  wife,  Pether,  that  you 
love  betther  than — than — aye,  than  a  station 
dinner,  a  thousand  times — sittin'  with  a  pale 
face  and  a  breaking,  or,  maybe,  a  broken 
heart,  looking  on  at  their  privations  and  their 
miserable  destitution,  without  being  able  to 
render  them  the  laist  assistance.  Bad  luck 
to  it,  for  a  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  it's 
never  in  the  way  when  it's  wanted." 

After  he  had  concluded,  he  took  out  a  red 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  spotted  at  equal 
distances  with  white  dice,  and  •R'iped  away 
the  teai's  that  had  gushed  to  his  eyes  whilst 
he  spoke. 

"Pether,"  said  he,  immediately,  "finish 
yo\ir  tumbler  and  go  to  bed  ;  you  know  we 
•nust  be  off  to-morrow  to  station  before  six 
o'clock,  and  after  your  bitther  ride  to-night 
you  want  rest,  poor  fellow." 

A\Tien  about  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  he  had  seen  Peter  to  bed,  he 
went  to  the  kitchen,  and  asked  Katty,  his 
housekeeper,  who  always  attended  upon  him 
and  his  curate,  if  she  had  done  what  he 
desired  her, 

"  It's  done,  your  reverence,"  she  replied, 
"  but  you'll  never  be  able  to  cany  it." 

"  That's  not  your  affair,  Katty — do  you 
hear  now  ?  " 

"  I  do,  your  reverence." 

"  Vei-y  well,  then,  I  tell  you  that's  none  of 
your  afiaii', — the  soiTa  bit.  I  hope  you  did'nt 
let  Barney  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Of  coorse  not,  sir,  when  you  bid  me  keep 
him  up." 

"  Veiy  well,  then  ;  and  if  either  he  or  you 
brathe  a  syllable  of  this  to  Father  Pether, 
rU  read  you  both  out — do  you  hear  that 
now  ?     Bring  Barney  here,  then." 

Barney  accordingly  made  his  appearance. 

"Now  mark  me,"  continued  the  priest,  "if 
either  of  you  ever  brathes  a  syllable  of  this, 
salvation  to  me,  but  I'D  read  you  both  out 
fi'om  the  althar.  Here  now  help  me  on  with 
this  sack  ;  it's  for  a  distressed  person  in  the 
neighborhood  that  wants  it  badly,  as  you  may 
judge,  or  I  wouldn't  be  triidging  off  with  it 
at  this  hour  of  the  night.  Katty,  you  go  to 
bed,  and  let  Barney  stay  up  till  I  come  back 
— did  you  mind  my  words,  I  repate — read 
you  both  out,  if  ever  a  syllable  comes  to 
Father  Pether's  ears,  or  anybody's  else's  but 
om*  own." 


The  servant  man  accordingly  assiste'^  i^ 
to  raise  upon  liis  stout  and  honest  shouldev 
a  short  hea\y  bag  of  oatmeal,  into  which  h  / 
had  thrust  a  large  flitch  of  newly-hung  bacon  ; 
and  thus  loaded,  the  violent  anti-tithe  priest 
bent  his  way,  nearly  at  the  hour  of  twelve 
o'clock,  to  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodison,  his  neighbor. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here,  that  the  glebe- 
house  of  that  gentleman  was  situated  within 
about  two  hundred  yai'ds  of  two  cross- 
roads, one  of  which  Avent  by  the  gate  of  en- 
trance to  it.  After  a  severe  trudge,  during 
a  night  that  began  now  to  brighten  as  the 
moon  rose.  Father  Anthony  found  himself 
approaching  the  cross-roads  in  question,  and 
for  a  moment  imagined  that  he  saw  his  own 
shadow  before  him,  an  impression  which 
soon  changed  on  observing  that  th'e  shadow, 
or  whatever  it  was,  although  loaded  much  as 
he  himself  was,  that  is  to  say,  Avith  a  sack  on 
his  shoulders,  eAddently  approached  him — a 
circumstance  which  he  knew  to  be  an  im- 
possibility, and  that  it  must,  consequently, 
be  a  distinct  individual.  Having  satisfied 
himself  of  this,  he  got  under  the  shade  of  a 
hedge,  a  movement  in  which  he  was  instantly 
imitated  by  the  stranger.  Each  stood  con- 
cealed for  some  time,  with  a  hope  that  the 
other  might  advance  and  turn  jDrobably  out 
of  his  way  ;  but  neither  seemed  disjDOsed  to 
move.  At  length,  Father  Anthony  gave  a 
kind  of  inquisitive,  dry  cough,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, which  was  instantly  responded  to 
by  another  cough  equally  dry  and  mysterious. 
These  were  rejDcated  two  or  three  times  with- 
out success,  when  at  last  Father  Anthony  ad- 
vanced a  Httle  under  shadow  of  the  hedge, 
and  found  as  before  that  the  strange  in- 
dividual did  the  same  ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  they 
kept  gradually  coughing  at  each  other  and 
apjDroaching  until  they  fairly  met  face  to 
face,  each  with  a  sack  upon  his  shouldei'S. 

"  Con  M'Mahon  ! "  exclaimed  the  priest, 
"  why,  what  on  earth  brought  you  out  at  this 
hour  of  the  night,  and — aisy,  what  is  this 
you're  carrying  ?  " 

"  Faix,  your  reverence,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  I  might  as  weU  ask  yourself  the  same  two 
questions." 

"I  know  you  might,"  said  Father  An- 
thony ;  "but  in  the  manetime  you  had  better 
not." 

The  priest  spoke  like  one  whose  wind  had 
not  been  improved  by  the  burthen  he  car- 
ried ;  and  M'Mahon,  anxious  if  possible  to 
get  rid  of  him,  determined  to  enter  into 
some  conversation  that  might  tire  out  his 
strengih.  He  consequently  selected  the  topic 
of  the  day  as  being  best  calculated  for  that 
pvupose. 

"  Isn't  these  blessed  times  that's  coming, 
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plaise  your  reverence,"  said  M'Mahon, 
"  when  we'll  be  done  wid  these  tithes,  and 
have  the  millstone  taken  from  our  necks  al- 
together ?  " 

This  was  spoken  in  a  most  wheedling  and 
insinuating  tone  replete  with  the  the  confi- 
dence of  one  who  knew  that  the  stronger  he 
spoke  the  more  satisfaction  he  would  give 
his  auditor,  and  the  more  readily  he  would 
avert  any  suspicion  as  to  his  object  and  ap- 
pearance at  such  an  hour. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  priest,  giving  his 
burthen  an  uneasy  twitch,  "we  have  had  too 
weighty  a  load  upon  our  shoulders  this  many 
a  day,  and  the  devil's  own  predicament  it  is 
k)  be  overburthened  with  anything — we  all 
know  that." 

"Sorra  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  other, 
easing  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  a  cor- 
responding hitch  ;  "  but  it's  one  comfort 
to  myself  anyhow,  that  I  done  my  duty 
against  the  same  tithes — an'  bad  luck  to 
them  ! " 

"If  you  did  your  duty,  you  weren't  with- 
out a  good  example,  at  all  events,"  replied 
the  priest ;  "I  taught  you  how  to  hate  the 
accursed  impost — but  at  the  same  time, 
you  know  I  always  told  you  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  tithes  and  the — 
hem " 

"  An'  what,  your  reverence  ?  " 

"  Hem — why  j'ou  know,  Con,  that  we're 
rommanded  to  love  our  enemies,  and  it  was 
upon  thin  gi'ound  that  I  always  taught  you 
to  make  a  distinction,  as  I  say,  between  the 
tithes  and  the  parsons  themselves.  And  by 
the  way,  now,  I  don't  know  but  it  would  be 
our  duty,"  he  proceeded,  "to  render  the 
same  parsons,  now  that  they're  suffering,  as 
much  good  for  evil  as  possible.  It  would 
be  punishing  the  thieves  by  heaping,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  coals  of  fire  upon  their 
heads." 

"  And  do  you  tliink,  yom-  reverence,"  re- 
plied the  other,  who  was  too  quick  of  appre- 
hension not  to  suspect  what  the  priest  was 
diiving  at,  "  do  you  think  that  I  have  been 
so  long  hstening  to  your  advice,  not  to  know 
that  such  a  coorse  was  m}'  duty  ?  " 

"That's  the  way,"  continued  the  priest, 
"  to  punish  them  like  a  Chiistian." 

"  Ay,  to  pvmish  them,  your  reverence,  as 
you  say — an'  in  troth,  I'm  the  man  myself 
that  'ud  go  any  length  to  do  it." 

"  But  where  are  you  bound  to  now.  Con, 
and  what — ahem — what  is  that  you  are  car- 
rying ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  Why  then,  it's  the  butt-end  of  a  sack  o' 
pratie.«,"  replied  Con,  giving  an  an8wer  only 
to  the  easiest  side  of  the  querj'. 

"  Well,  but  who  are  you  bringing  them 
to?"  he  asked  again,  "because,  thank  God, 


there's  not  much  poverty  in  this  neighbor- 
hood at  present." 

"  WeU,  then,  God  forgive  me ! "  replied 
the  other,  conceahng  his  benevolence  by  a 
grin,  whice  he  could  not  prevent  at  his  own 
ingenuity,  but  which  he  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal as  well  as  he  could  ;  "God  forgive  me  I 
but  hearin'  that  Goodison  the  parson  here 
and  his  family  were  in  great  distress,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  my  revenge 
aginst  him,  by  fetchin'  him  a  lock  o'  praties, 
which  is  all  I  can  spare  the  poor  ould — hem 
— the  heretical  ould  creature — and  so,  says  I 
to  myself,  it's  a  good  opportunity  of  heapin' 
the  coals  upon  him  that  you  spoke  about, 
sir.  And  upon  my  conscience,  as  far  as  a 
good  weighty  butt  o'  praties  goes,  I'll  punish 
him  this  very  night." 

The  priest  gave  a  short  hiccup  or  two,  as 
if  laboring  under  some  momentary  affection 
of  the  throat,  which  soon  extended  to  the 
eyes,  for  with  some  difficulty  he  put  up  his 
naked  hand  and  wiped  away  a  kind  of  mois- 
ture, that  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  very 
much  resembled  tears. 

"Ah,  I  see.  Con  !  "  he  said,  after  clearing 

his  throat  a  little,  "  you  had  a  grudge  against 

him  like  myself,  and  you  determined  to — ay 

— ^just  so — you  see,  Con,  here's  the  way  of 

it ;  he  didn't  visit  me  yet  since  I  came  to  the 

parish — do  you  uuderstsmd  ? — and  I  tell  you, 

flesh    or    blood   couldnt  overlook   such  a 

slight  ;  so  I'm  glad,  at  aU  events,  that  you 

had  the  spiiit  to  follow  my  advice  —for  the 

truth  is,  I'm  goin'  to  have  my  revenge  as 

weU  as  youi-self  ;  but  when  one  does  take 

his  revenge.  Con,  it's  always  best  to  take  it 

like  a  Christian.    So  now  that  we  understand 

j  one  another,  let  us  go  up  to  the  glebe — oth- 

j  erwise  I'll  drop. — However,  salvation  to  me  !  " 

!  he  exclaimed  with  a  smile,    "  if  we'll  bear 

I  their  burthens  much  longer  !     I  have  a  butt 

of  meal  here,  I  saw  his  son  to-day,  too,  \\-ith- 

out  a  stitch  to  his  foot,  poor  boy." 

"And  so  did  I,"  replied  M'Mahon;  "he 
sent  one  o'  them  over  to  me  for  the  loan  of  a 
lock  o'pi'aties." 

"  Oh,  God  help  them  ! "  exclaimed  the 
priest.  "  Come,  Con,  let  us  hurry — but  why 
didn't  you  send  them  then  ?  " 

"Why,  su-— why,  bekaise  I  daren't  send 
them  in  oj^en  daylight." 

"True  enough,"  said  the  other;  "and  ii 
was  stupid  of  me  to  ask.  I  myself  would 
have  sent  what  I'm  caiTying  to  him  by  Barney 
Brennan,  but  that  I  feared  it  would  hike  wind, 
in  which  case  the  people  might  withdraw 
their  confidence  fi-om  me,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  I  wanted  to  curry-  favor  with  the  par- 
son of  the  parish,  which  I  assure  you,  Condy, 
I  do  not  But  listen  to  me,  now  ;  you're 
never  to  bratbe  a  syllable  of  this  adventura" 
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"Ill  give  you  my  oath  of  it,  sir,  if  you 
wish,  takin'  it  for  granted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I'm  safe  with  you." 

"  Never  fear  that ;  I'm  not  the  man  to  play 
the  traitor  on  any  poor  fellow  that  I  might 
catch  at  any  illegal  work  of  the  kind." 

Both  were  now  within  a  few  perches  of  the 
I'-ill-door,  when  the  priest,  who  was  scarcely 
able  to  speak  fi-om  fatigue,  said  with  some 
difficulty  : — 

"  Con,  as  we  Jiave  met,  I  think  3'ou  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  this  night's  adven- 
tui'e  on  yourself.  Here,  now,"  said  he,  de- 
positing his  biu"den  against  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  '•!  think  the  best  thing  to  do,  in  order 
to  spare  their  feelings — for  I  need  not  teU 
you,  that  they  are,  by  all  accounts,  a  deh- 
cately-minded  and  highly-educated  family — 
and  it  will  be  well  to  tax  them  as  little  as 
possible  ;  I  say  then,  let  us  place  these  sacks 
against  the  hall-door,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
opened,  they  -nill  tumble  in  heels  foremost 
upon  them,  and  then  you  can  cut.  So  now 
I  leave  you  to  manage  it,  only,  on  any  earthly 
account,  don't  name  me  to  a  Hving  soul  in 
the  business.  Good  night,  now,  and  God 
bless  you — as  He  will,"  he  added,  retreating 
from  the  hall-door — "as  He  will,  you  kind- 
hearted,  good-natured  ringleader  you." 

The  matter,  however,  did  not  end  here,  for, 
as  Bums  says,  "the  best^laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  may  gang  aglee."  The  aid  received 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Goodison  and  his  family 
had  escaped  through  the  children,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  day,  and  had  spread 
tlu-ough  the  neighborhood  ;  and  sooth  to  say, 
there  was  scarcely  a  voice  among  them  louder 
in  condemnation  of  the  fact  than  that  of  Con 
M'Mahon,  who  said  it  was  a  bad  way  to  ban- 
ish tithes  by  assistin'  the  parsons.  So  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  however,  the  secret  did  not 
at  all  transpire.  His  reverence,  however,  was 
by  no  means  so  fortunate.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  and  his  curate  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  a  station  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  parish.  Father  Anthony,  however,  feel- 
ing himself  fatigued  by  his  burthen  of  the 
preceding  night,  sent  the  curate  on  before 
him,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  follow 
him  in  an  hovu-  or  two.  He  accordingly  did 
so,  but,  with  his  usual  inattention  to  dress, 
was  seen  the  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 
riding  along  the  public  road — which  was  a 
great  thoroughfai-e — towards  the  locality  of 
the  station,  with  the  historj'  of  the  previous 
night's  transaction  written  as  clearly  on  his 
back  as  if  it  had  been  labelled  there  in  large 
and  legible  print.  The  truth  is,  the  humane 
and  charitable  priest  had  neglected  to  get 
his  coat  brushed — an  operation  which  it 
never  underwent  unless  on  a  Sunday  mora- 
ing — and  the  consequence  was,  that  whilst 


the  front  part  of  his  dress  was  tolerably 
black,  the  back  part  of  it  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  coat  of  a  miller.  The  sagacity 
of  the  peojile  was  not  for  a  moment  at  fault. 
Both  circumstances  were  immediately  con- 
nected ;  his  reverence's  secret  took  wind,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  foriy-eight  houra 
was  known  to  the  whole  parish. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mogue  Moylari's   Anxiety  for    the   Safety   of   tht 
Parcel's — Tithe  Distraint — Massacre  of  Carriek 
shock — Good  News  for  Mr.  Tetnple. 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis 
that  either  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  o» 
tithes  sbould  be  considered  as  put  doAMi  by 
riolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  passive  resist- 
ance on  the  other  ;  for,  as  the  question  stood, 
it  had  to  grapple  with  both.  The  clergjinen 
of  the  establishment,  cramped  by  poverty, 
and  harassed  by  delay,  were  not  now  in  a 
condition  to  recover  theii*  incomes  by  the 
tedious  and  expensive  processes  that  were 
hitherto  resorted  to.  Some  point,  however, 
was  made,  or  some  antiquated  statute  was 
ferretted  out,  owing  to  the  black-letter  craft 
of  certain  astute  lawyers,  by  which  the  parson 
or  proctor,  we  beheve,  as  the  case  might  have 
been,  instead  of  being  forced  to  inciu'  enor- 
mous expense  for  the  recovery  of  any  indi- 
vidual responsibiUty,  was  enabled,  through 
what  was  termed  a  Writ  of  Rebellion,  to  join 
the  greater  jjart  of  a  parish,  if  not  the  whole 
of  it,  in  the  same  legal  process,  by  inserting 
their  names  in  the  •svrit. 

At  first,  however,  and  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  the  resistance  was  by  no 
means  passive.  Experience,  however,  soon 
taught  the  people  that  the  law  and  the 
executive,  when  opposed,  were  anything  but 
playthings,  and  the  loss  of  several  Uves  on 
the  part  of  those  who  attempted,  by  foi-ce,  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  former,  led  to 
the  expediency  of  adopting  the  passive  plan. 
A  widow's  son  had  been  shot  in  a  tithe-levy  ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  a  clergj^man  named 
Ryder  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  outrage  of 
the  people — as,  we  believe,  had  other  rev- 
erend gentlemen  also,  together  with  a  tithe- 
proctor,  who  was  shot  in  his  own  field  in 
open  day,  his  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
having  also  a  nan-ow  escape.  Purcel's  po- 
sition was  now  one  of  extreme  danger  and 
difficulty.  The  combination  against  tithes 
had  been  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  not 
only  were  the  people  sworn  to  pay  no  tithes, 
but  all  the  proctor's  laborers  were  forced,  be- 
sides, to   quit  his  employment.      No  man 
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could  work  for  him,  unless  at  the  certain 
risk  of  his  life.  By  the  mere  influence  of 
money,  and  the  oflfer  of  triple  wages,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  number  of  workmen 
from  a  neighboring  county  ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  seen  in  his  employment,  than  an 
immense  crowd  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  after  treating  them  mth 
great  violence,  swore,  every  man  of  them, 
never  to  work  for  Purcel,  or  any  other  tithe- 
proctor  whatever.  This  treatment  exasper- 
ated the  Purcels  exceedingly  ;  indeed,  so 
much  so,  that  they  expressed  to  the  people  a 
wish  that  their  house  should  be  attacked,  in 
order  that  they  might  thereby  have  an  op- 
portunity of  shooting  the  assailants  like 
dogs.  In  this  way  the  feehng  ran  on  be- 
tween them  day  by  day,  until  the  acrimony 
and  thirst  for  vengeance,  on  each  side,  had 
reached  its  utmost  height. 

In  the  meantime,  a  tithe  auction  was  to 
take  pLice  at  a  distance  of  some  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  Proctor's.  On  the 
morning  when  it  was  to  take  place,  Mogue 
Moylan  told  Alick  Purcel  that  he  wished  to 
speak  to  him.  This  scoimdi'el's  plausibihty 
was  such,  that  he  had  continued  to  act  the 
spy  and  traitor  in  the  family,  without  ex- 
citing suspicion  in  the  mind  of  aay  one, 
"Nvith  the  exception  only  of  Jeiiy  Joyce,  who 
being  himself  involved  in  "NVhiteboyism,  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  gi'eat  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  have  discovered  Mogue's  treach- 
ery, would  not  only  criminate  himself,  by 
the  necessity  of  admitting  his  comiection 
mth  this  illegal  combination,  which  was  a 
felony  at  the  time,  but  it  would  also  have 
probably  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  life,  by 
betrapng  the  designs  of  his  confederacy,  and 
thus  proving  himself,  as  it  would  have  been 
termed,  a  traitor  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
cause  of  his  coimtrj'.  Such,  in  truth,  are 
the  multifarious  evils  that  result  from  il- 
legal conspiracies  among  our  impulsive  and 
unreasoning  countr\-man. 

"It's  a  Avord  or  two  I'd  wish  to  spake  to 
you,  ]VIr.  Ahck." 

"Well,  Mogue,  what's  the  matter?  Are 
you  stiU  determined  to  be  hai-d-hearted  to 
poor  Letty  Lenehan  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  never  sup  sorroAV,  Mr.  Alick, 
if  I  can  help  the  foolish  creature  !  I  do  all 
I  can  to  let  her  see  that  we  are  not  aiquils  ; 
but  the  thoughtless  girl  won't  be  convinced. 
I  belong  to  a  family,  sir,  that  always  suffered 
for  our  coiinthiy.  Widin  the  last  six  hvmdre' 
years,  I  have  it  from  soxmd  authority,  that 
there  never  was  a  ruction  on  Irish  ground 
that  wasn't  the  manes  of  harin'  some  o' 
them  hanged  or  transported,  glorv'  be  to 
God !  An'  you  know,  !Mr.  Alick,  that's  a 
proud  boast,  an'  what  every  one  couldn't  say." 


"  All  I  can  say  then,  Mogue,  is,  that  if  you 
look  upon  that  as  an  honor,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection that  the  fate  should  follow  the  family, 
and,  I  suppose,  neither  have  you." 

"Well,  indeed  now,  and  that  I  may  nevef 
die  in  sin,  but  I  think  it  an  honor  to  oppose 
these  Sa.ssanagh  laws  ;  an', "for  that  matther, 
to  'jLie  opposin'  them  ;  however,  as  to  myself 
jVIr.  Ahck,  I  am  by  natm-e  of  a  peaceabla 
quiet  turn,  and  not  likely — " 

"To  grace  a  gibbet,  Mogue :  well,  I  be' 
Heve  not ;  but  what  is  this  you  wish  to  say 
tome?" 

"  One  or  two  things  then,  sir.  First,  I 
hear  that  Mr.  M'Carthy  is  comin'  down  to 
stay  wid  the  famOy  here,  beRaise  they  say 
it's  going  to  be  attacked." 

"  Well,  is  it  not  both  a  friendly  and  a 
manly  offer  for  liim  to  make  ?  " 

"  Granted,  ]Mi-.  Alick  ;  but  instead  of  help- 
in'  you  aU  to  keep  the  danger  off,  hell  only 
be  the  manes  of  biiagin'  it  on  ;  for  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  known  that  he's  here,  there 
\\\SS.  be  ten  enemies  then  for  one  there  is 
now  against  you.  I  happened  to  overhear  a 
discoorse  at  the  chapel  on  Sunday  last ;  and 
it's  fi'om  that  I'm  gi\in'  you  my  adrice." 

"I  don't  cai-e  a  d — n,"  said  the  impetuous, 
yoxing  man,  "about  their  discourses  at 
chapeL  They  go  there  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plotting  murders,  and  entering  into 
illegal  combinations,  than  for  that  of  pray- 
ing sincerely  or  worshipping  God  !  No  ;  we 
despise  and  defy  them." 

;'WeU,  then,  :Mr. " 

"  Silence,  Mogue  ;  not  another  word  on 
that  subject.  I  am  obUged  to  you,  in  the 
meantime,  for  you  kindness,  and  the  interest 
you  feel  for  us." 

"  That  my  bed  may  be  made  in  heaven, 
thin,  but  I  do  feel  all  you  say  ;  and  why 
shouldn't  I  ?  But  I  said  I  luid  a  thing  or 
two  to  mention,  an'  although  it  goes  against 
my  heai't  to  say  it,  still  I  Hke  your  family  too 
well,  not  to  thi'ow  j-ou  out  a  hint  upon  it. 
'Tis  regardin'  JeiTj'  Joyce,  ay — an'  ^Ir.  M'Car- 
thy too,  sii'. " 

"Jeny  Joyce  and  M'Carthj' ;  well,  what 
about  them?  Jeny's  a  rollicking  shallow 
fool,  but  honest,  I  think." 

"Well,  ]\Ir.  Alick,  this  is  to  be  buried 
between  you  and  me.  I  say,  don't  trust 
him  ;  an'  as  for  M'Carthy,  it  doesn't  become 
the  hkes  o'  me  to  disparage  him  ;  but  if 
there's  not  a  traitor  to  this  family  in  liia 
coat,  I'm  not  here.  It's  purty  well  known 
that  he's  a  Whiteboy  ;  he  xoaa  a  caravat  it 
seems,  two  years  agone,  and  was  wid  ould 
Paudeen  Gar  when  Hanly  was  hanged 
for " 

"  And  who  was  Paudeen  (Jar  ?  "  asked  the 
other,  interrupting  him. 
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"  He  was  the  head  o'  the  Shanavests,  and 
it   so  happened,  that  one  Hanly,  who  was 
head  of  the   Moyle  Rangers,   as  they  wor  | 
called,    was   hanged   only   for    bm-nin'   the  I 
house  of  a  man  that  tuck  a  fai-m  over  an-  ; 
other  man's  head.     Now  the  Shanavests  and 
the   Moyle  Eajigers,  you  see,  bein'  bitther 
enemies,  the  Shanavests  prosecuted  Hanly 
for  the  biu-ning,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution, Paudeen  Grar.  stayed  under  the  gal- 
lows, and  said  he  wouldn't  lave  the  place  till 
he'd  see  the  caravat*  put  about  Hanly 's  neck  ; 
an'  fi'om   that  out  the  Moyle  Rangers  was 
never  called  anything  but  Caravats." 

"  But  what  does  Shanavest  mean  ?  " 

"It  manes  an  ould  waistcoat ;  that  is,  it's  the 
Irish  for  an  ould  waistcoat,  and  Paudeen  Gar's 
men  were  called  Shanavests,  bekaise  when 
they  went  out  to  swear  the  people  against 
tithes  and  priests'  diles,  they  put  ould  waist- 
coats about  them  for  fi'aid  o'  bein'  known." 

"  And  you  tell  me  that  M'Carthy's  a  White- 
boy?" 

"  Wasn't  he  a  night  wid  them  ?  and  didn't 
he  come  home  in  the  mornin'  wid  his  face 
blackened  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  he  accounted  very  satisfactorily 
for  that." 

"  I'm  a  friend  to  your  family,  Mr.  Alick  ; 
and  what  I  tell  you  is  thrue  ;  an'  by  the 
same  token.  Miss  Juha  isn't  safe  in  the  one 
house  wid  him." 

"  Come,  come,  Mogue,  don't  attempt  to 
make  any  illusion  of  that  kind.  You  are  an 
honest  but  over-anxious  fool,  and  hke  many 
a  one  in  this  world,  would  make  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills." 

"Well,  sir,"  rephed  Mogue,  somewhat 
downcast,  "when  the  time  comes  I'll  let  you 
know  why  I  say  so.  Don't  tnist  either  o' 
them,  I  say,yb?'  the  present,  at  any  rate  ;  for  I 
hope  soon  to  know  more  about  them." 

"Well,  then,  Mogue,"  said  Alick,  laughing, 
"I'll  keep  my  eye  on  them." 

"  Do  so,  sir  ;  an'  as  I'm  spakin'  to  you  as 
a  friend  that  you  may  trust,  I  tell  you,  IMi'. 
Alick,  that  although  I'm  quiet,  as  I  said  a 
while  agone,  still  as  there's  likely  to  be  dan- 
ger to  your  family,  I'd  msh  to  help  you  to  meet 
it,  and  to  do  whatever  little  I  could  in  your 
defence — I  would,  indeed  ;  but  you  know, 
Mr.  Alick,  I  can't  do  that  so  long  as  I'm  kept 
sleepin'  in  the  out-houses.  If  I  was  allowed 
any  kind  of  a  shake-dovpn  in  the  house,  I 
could  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  assistance. 
I  could  help  you  to  load  your  fire-arms,  or  I 
could  take  charge  of  the  ladies,  and  many 
other  thing  that  I  couldn't  do  out  o'  the 
house,  so  that  was  all  I  had  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Alick." 

*  Carvat ;  fact — such  is  their  origin. 


"  Thank  you,  Mogue  ;  I  really  feel  obliged 
to  you  ;  and  I  shah  think  over  what  }ou  have 
said  to  me.  If  we  admit  any  stranger  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  M'Carthy,  you  shall  be  the  man  ;  I  vdll 
promise  you  that  much,  conditionally." 

"  And  not  a  word  of  what  I  hinted  about 
Jerry  ?  " 

"  You  need  not  be  at  aU  uneasy  on  that 
score  ;  as  I  said,  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  him. 
We  must  now  go  to  prepare  for  this  auction, 
which  of  course,  so  far  as  we  ax^  concerned, 
will  be  both  an  unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
affair.  Go,  then,  and  get  the  hoi'ses.  We 
have  also  some  processes  to  serve,  and  it  wiU 
be  necessary  that  we  should  see  the  bailiffs, 
to  give  them  proper  instructions,  and  direc- 
tions to  the  houses  on  which  they  are  to 
serve  them." 

"Is  Ml'.  O'Driscol  goin'  wid  you,  sir?" 

"No,  Mogue,"  rej^lied  Alick,  laughing, 
"  ever  since  the  country  has  risen,  as  he  calls 
it,  Mx.  O'Driscol  has  lost  his  health.  In- 
deed, ever  since  the  day  he  was  attacked  at 
Philpot's  Corner,  by  the  four  black  faces,  a 
fact  which  he  has  dignified  with  the  name  of 
insiuTection,  he  has  taken  no  active  jDart  in 
public  life.  He  does  nothing  now  but  cor- 
respoq,d  with  his  friend  the  Castle,  as  he 
says." 

The  morning  on  which  this  conversation 
took  place  was  a  dull,  gloomy  one,  about  the 
middle  of  December.  It  did  not  rain,  but 
the  weather  had  been  3ark  and  desolate  in 
character  for  above  a  n^eek  before  ;  in  fact, 
of  that  cheerless  description  which  represses 
animal  spirits,  and  superinduces  upon  the 
mind  impressions  that  are  dreary  and  dis- 
heartening. 

4  chief  constable  of  pohce,  accompanied 
by  a  body  of  forty  men  weU  armed,  started 
from  near  the  proctor's  house,  in  order  to 
execute  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  rather  to  protect  those  who  were  about  to 
do  so,  by  first  holding  an  auction,  and  serv- 
ing a  process  fi'om  the  same  court  afterwai'ds, 
in  another  place.  For  the  first  mile  or  so 
there  was  not  much  notice  taken  of  them  ;  a 
few  boys  only,  and  some  women,  kept  hoot- 
ing and  screaming  at  their  heels  as  they 
went  along.  Within  about  two  miles  or  so 
of  the  place  of  their^estination,  men  began  to 
appear  upon  the  hills  in  increasing  groups,  and 
boms  were  soon  sounding  in  every  direction. 
This,  however,  was  not  all ;  on  reaching  a 
chapel,  the  bell  began  to  ring,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  as  they  advanced,  the  beUs  of 
the  whole  countiy  around  them  were  peal- 
ing rapidly  apd  with  violence.  The  crowds 
now  began  to  coalesce,  and  to  gather  about 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  kept  them 
completely  hemmed  in  ;  and  in  this  mannei 
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they  proceeded,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
premises  on  which  the  auction  was  to  be 
held.  The  peasantry  were  formidably  armed 
with  every  sort  of  weapon  that  the  moment 
could  supply  ;  for,  on  such  occasions  as  this, 
the  people  never  used  fire-arms.  These, 
carried  in  the  ojDcn  day,  might  enable  the 
police  to  know  the  persons  of  those  who  il- 
legally possessed  them,  and,  consequently,  get 
such  individuals  into  trouble.  Theii'  arms, 
on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  pitchforks, 
spades,  shovels,  scythes,  bill-hooks,  and 
heavy  sticks,  whilst  it  was  observed  that 
several  of  those  wlio  carried  these  weapons 
in  one  hand,  carried  a  round,  destructive 
stone  about  two  or  three  pounds'  weight,  in 
the  other.  A  powerful  man,  who  wore  a 
sash  across  his  shoulders,  and  a  military  cap 
that  was  peaked  so  as  to  conceal  his  face, 
appeai-ed  as  leader,  and  seemed  completely 
to  direct  and  regulate  their  motions.  The 
state  of  tumult  throughout  and  over  the  face 
of  the  country'  was  indeed  frightful,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  a  chief  constable  and  only 
forty  police  felt  the  danger  of  their  positiou 
and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  theii-  numbers, 
either  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  law  into 
execution,  or  to  defend  themselves,  with 
anything  like  success,  against  the  burning 
ferocity  of  the  armed  multitudes  by  whom 
they  were  sui-round^d. 

At  length  the  auction  commenced,  and 
the  tii^st  article  put  up  for  competition  was 
a  fine  heifer,  but  not  an  individual  present 
woidd  open  his  lips  to  bid  for  her  ;  and,  on 
a  little  further  examination,  it  was  ascei'- 
tained  that  all  the  cattle  had  been  branded 
with  the  word  tithe,  in  large  and  legible 
characters.  The  family  on  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  about  being  levied,  walked  about 
at  their  ease,  and  rather  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
matter,  as  a  triumph  over  law,  than  as  a  cir- 
cumstance that  was  calculated  to  depress  or 
annoy  them.  They  offered  no  obstruction  ; 
neither  did  they,  on  the  other  hand,  afford 
the  slightest  possible  facility  to  the  officers  of 
the  law.  They  were  strictly  and  to  the  let- 
ter passive. 

The  heifer  alluded  to  having  been  put 
aside  for  want  of  a  bidder,  a  fine  cow  was 
put  up,  and  all  the  usual  cajoling  and  seduc- 
tive provocations  to  competition  and  pur- 
chase were  held  out,  but  in  vain.  Every 
flourish  of  the  bailiff,  Avho  acted  as  auction- 
eer, was  lost,  as  it  were,  on  empty  space, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  uttered  in  a 
desert.  Butter- casks,  kitchen  vessels,  and 
everything  on  which  the  impress  could  be 
affixed,  was  marked  with  the  hated  brand  of 
^' lilhe."  No  one,  however,  would  bid;  and 
when  the  baihffs,  on  seeing  that  none  pre- 
sent was  either  ■willing  or  covuugeous  enough 


to  do  Ro,  began  to  bid  themselves,  the  silence 
of  the  people  still  remained  unbroken.  They 
then  put  up  some  furniture,  all  of  which  was 
branded  ''tithe;"  but,  on  purchasing  it  for 
another  market,  they  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  it,  as  neither  horse  nor 
cart,  nor  any  available  vehicle  for  that  pur- 
pose, could  be  had  at  any  cost.  So  dxr. 
therefore,  the  law  and  all  its  authority,  sup- 
ported besides  by  a  large  body  of  constabu- 
lary, were  completely  defeated,  and  it  was 
obvious  that,  unless  those  on  w'.om  the 
perilous  duty  of  executing  it  fell,  f  tme  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  removing  the  prop- 
erty, that  is  to  say,  -svith  horse.s,  carts,  and 
a  body  of  military  besides,  eveiy  such  auc- 
tion must  terminate  in  failure. 

The  shortness  of  the  day,  and  the  distance 
they  had  to  go,  Avhen  taken  in  connection 
with  the  ferocious  state  of  the  joeople,  pre- 
vented the  bailiffs  and  their  protectors  from 
serving  the  process,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  on  another  party.  It  was  therefore 
determined  on  to  abandon  the  proj^erty  for 
the  present,  and  execute  the  service  on  the 
following  day. 

The  next  morning  opened  with  the  same 
dull,  dark,  and  desolute  appearance,  as  did 
the  preceding.  On  this  occasion,  as  there 
was  no  auction  to  hold  and  but  one  process 
to  serve,  only  a  single  baihff  wjxs  necessaiy. 
No  diminution,  however,  was  made  in  the 
number  of  police  who  attended  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  party  selected  for  the  sei-vice  of  tliis  day 
ought  rather  to  have  been  increased,  inas- 
much as  the  bailiff'  in  question  had  rendered 
himself  so  justly  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
that  it  was  fatuity  itself  to  suppose  th.at, 
smarting  as  they  were  under  the  scoundrel's 
wanton  and  obscene  insults,  it  was  possible 
they  would  suffer  him  to  escaj^e.  The  pai-ty 
had,  consequently,  no  sooner  set  out,  than 
the  horns  once  more  began  to  blow,  the  bells 
to  ring,  and  the  whole  country  around  to 
stir  into  tumult  and  action.  The  same  arm.s 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  were  in  requi- 
sition, with  some  old  pike-handles,  and  an 
occasional  iiisty  pike  or  two  that  may  have 
seen  ser\'ice  in  '98. 

On  the  pre\'ious  day  the  people  had  re. 
solved  to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality,  and 
to  observe,  unless  attacked,  the  spirit  of  pa* 
sive  resistance  in  its  strictest  sense.  Now, 
however,  the  man  who,  confiding  in  and 
abusing  the  protection  and  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  had  so  grossly  insulted 
them  by  language  tliat  was  both  indecent 
and  unchristian  ;  who  hatl  not  only  attacked 
their  want  of  morixls,  but  ridiciiled  their 
religion  ; — this  person,  we  say,  was  within 
their  grasp,  and  let  what  might  be  the  result, 
they  were  determined,  to  a  man,  "  to  have  the 
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process-server  or  blood !  "  for  such  was  the 
expression.  The  people  now  shouted,  and 
had  evidently  made  up  their  minds,  not  only 
to  secure  the  process-server,  but  to  attack 
the  police  themselves,  at  any  risk.  Such 
was  the  apprehension  of  this,  that  their 
officer  deemed  it  necessary  to  halt  his  party, 
and  order  them  to  prime  and  load,  which 
they  did.  Whilst  they  halted,  so  did  the  as- 
sailants ;  but,  upon  resumi;  g  their  march 
to  the  house  of  the  tithe-defaulter,  the 
crowds,  V  ho  were  every  moment  increasing 
in  numbcx  and  in  fury,  resumed  their  march 
also,  grad  tally  closing  upon  and  coming 
nearly  into  contact  with  them.  Indeed,  they 
were  now  so  close,  that  the  object  of  all  this 
preparation,  and  concert,  and  motion,  could 
*>e  distinctly  ascertained  fi-om  their  language 
and  demeanor.  Ever  and  anon  there  arose 
from  them,  extending  far  and  wide  over  the 
country,  one  general  cry  and  exclamation, 
accompanied  by  menacing  gestures  and  blaz- 
mg  eyes  : — "  The  process-server  or  Blood  ! — 
Butler  or  blood  !  " 

This  unfortunate  individual,  having  put  a 
copy  of  the  process  under  the  door,  took  his 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  police,  who  turned 
to  the  left  of  the  house  for  the  pui-pose  of 
retreating  ;  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the 
retreat  in  question  was  not  conducted  with 
more  discipUne  and  judgment. 

On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  same  person  who  acted 
as  the  popular  leader  was  present,  dressed 
as  before,  in  a  sash,  and  peaked  cap  that 
concealed  the  greater  portion  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  was,  besides,  otherwise  dis- 
guised. On  arriving  at  the  defaulter's  house, 
this  man  took  off  his  sash,  lest  it  might  make 
him  a  more  conspicuous  object  for  the  police, 
in  case  of  a  recounter,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  from  which  one  end  of  it,  however, 
protruded.  Two  other  leaders  held  subor- 
dinate rank  under  him,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  to  the  whole  proceedings  a 
character  of  premeditated  concert  and  de- 
liberation. 

From  the  house  of  the  defaulter,  the 
police,  encu'cling  the  process-server,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  certain  direction  to  a  place  called 
Tennison's  Gate  ;  but  so  closely  were  they 
now  pressed  upon  by  the  multitude  that  they 
were  obHged  to  keep  them  off  with  their 
bayonets.  Their  threats,  their  increasing 
numbers,  and  their  irrepressible  fuiy,  now 
excited  such  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
police,  that  one  of  them,  calling  to  his  officer, 
entreated  him  to  take  them  into  the  open 
field,  where  alone  their  arms  could  afibrd 
them  protection  ;  or  if  not,  he  added,  that 
they  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  enemies.     At  that  instant,  two  or  three 


of  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  in  commu- 
nication ^vith  that  gentleman,  one  of  them 
resting  his  hand  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and 
the  other  so  close  to  him  that  his  wordi 
could  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  Captain  G s,"  paid  the  latter,  "  don't 

be  afraid — meek  yourself  aisy — not  a  hair  oi 
your  head,  nor  any  of  the  police,  will  be 
touched  ;  we  only  want  the  process-server ; 
let  him  be  given  up,  and  you  will  be  safe." 

"  Sooner  than  give  him  up  to  you,"  he  re- 
plied, "we  wiU,  every  man  of  us,  part  with 
our  Hves.  Sacrifice  us  you  may,  but  we  will 
never  surrender  our  charge." 

Instead,  however,  of  foDowing  the  sound  ad- 
vice of  one  of  his  own  men,  the  chief  con- 
stable, credulous  to  infatuation,  allowed  the 
infuriated  body,  by  which  he  and  his  men 
were  surrounded,  still  to  press  in  upon  him, 
without  taking  those  precautions  which  com- 
mon sense,  coolness,  and  the  insecurity  of 
his  position,  should  have  dictated. 

By  the  time  they  had  passed  the  place 
called  Tennison's  Gate,  a  large  body  had  col- 
lected in  their  front,  blocking  up  the  road 
they  had  to  pass,  and  which  would  have  con- 
ducted them  in  a  different  direction,  but  not 
one  so  peculiarly  perilous.  From  this  they 
made  a  turn  to  the  left  into  a  lane  that  would 
have  led  them  back  again  to  a  little  village 
through  which  they  had  already  passed,  th 
bell  of  which  was  already  soimding  theii 
death-knell.  The  constabulary,  by  turning 
into  the  narrow  lane  at  the  left,  unconsciously 
approached  the  very  ambush  into  which  the 
people,  or  rather  their  more  disciplined 
leaders,  had  intended  to  decoy  them.  This 
lane  was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  on  one  side 
the  ground  was  considerably  elevated  and 
covered  with  stones,  thus  affording  to  their 
assailants  every  possible  opportunity  of  co  "x- 
pletiug  their  destruction.  The  unfortunace 
men  were  pressed  by  a  crowd  on  their  right, 
composed  of  those  who  occupied  the  eleva- 
tion ;  another  crowd  pressed  upon  their 
rear  ;  whilst  a  third  body  obstructed  them 
in  fi'ont,  thus  keeping  them  pent  up,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  crowds  on  every  side. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  person  in  com- 
mand of  the  constabulary  was  not  only  unfit 
for  his  duty,  but  ignorant  of  an;ytliing  like 
military  discipline  or  manoeuvring.  He  must 
have  completely  lost  his  presence  of  mind 
otherwise  his  easiness  of  belief  and  simjJicity 
are  utterly  unaccountable.  As  it  was,  in  two 
or  three  minutes  after  the  hollow  assurances 
of  good-will  uttered  by  those  whom  he  saw 
bristling  at  the  same  time  with  vengeance 
about  him,  an  effort  was  made  by  a  man  to 
drag  the  unfoi'tunate  process-server  oi\t  ol 
the  lines.  He  was  immediately  pulled  back 
by  a  poHceman,  but  was  scarcely  restored  to 
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his  place,  when  he  was  struck  on  the  side  of 
the  head  with  a  wattle.  The  blow  caused 
him  to  stagger,  and  would  have  caused  him 
to  fall,  but  that  he  was  seized  and  kept  upon 
his  legs  by  the  policeman.  He  liad  not  time, 
however,  to  recover  his  steadiness,  when  he 
was  felled  to  the  gi'ound  by  a  blow  from  a 
atone,  which  sent  him  to  the  ground  a  cori:)se. 
A  general  assault  with  every  description  of 
rude  and  formidable  weapons,  now  com- 
menced upon  the  unfortunate  constabulary. 
Their  imbecile  and  uncautious  officer  fired 
his  pistol,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  was 
knocked  from  his  horse  and  instantly  put  to 
death.  The  crowd  now  rushed  on  them  from 
all  sides,  and  so  sharp,  short,  and  decisive 
was  the  massacre,  that  in  about  the  space  of 
two  minutes,  twelve  men  lay  butchered  on 
the  spot. 

Other  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
there  were,  but  none  so  frightful  as  the  above. 
Most  persons  remember  Rathcormac  and 
Newtonbarry,  but  we  do  not  imagine  that  a 
recapitulation  of  such  atrocities  can  be  at  all 
agreeable  to  the  generality  of  our  readers, 
and  for  this  reason  we  content  ourselves  with 
barely  alluding  to  them,  as  a  corroboration 
of  the  disorganized  condition  of  society  which 
:hen  existed,  and  which  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  describe. 

But  perhajis  nothing,  after  all,  can  test  the 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  tithes  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,  more  than  the  startling 
and  almost  incredible  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment, aided  by  as  sound  a  lawyer,  and  as 
able  an  attorney-general  as  ever  lived,  and  a 
powerful  bai-  besides,  were  not  able,  during 
the  following  spring  and  summer  assizes,  to 
convict  a  single  individual  concerned  in  this 
massacre,  which  is  now  a  poi'tion  of  our 
country's  histoiy,  and  still  well  remembered 
as  that  of  Carrickshock,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

This  double  triumph  of  the  peojile  over 
the  tithe  and  police,  created  a  strong  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  shook 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  with  dismay. 

Indeed,  there  probably  never  existed  in 
Ireland,  any  combination  or  confederacy  of 
the  people  so  bitter,  or  with  such  a  deeply- 
rooted  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  as  that 
against  tithes,  as  it  slumbered  and  revived 
from  time  to  time.  And  what  is  rather 
singular,  too,  the  frequent  agitations  arising 
from  it,  which  in  its  periodical  returns  con- 
vulsed the  country,  were  almost  uniformly, 
or  at  least  veiy  frequently,  productive  of  a 
collateral  one  against  priests'  dues.  Up  imtil 
the  year  '31,  however,  or  '32,  the  agitators 
against  tithes  were  more  for  their  reduction 
than  their  extinction.  The  reduction  of 
tithes  and  priests'  dues  went,  as   we  have 


said,  very  frequently  together,  or  rather  the 
one  generally  produced  the  other.  The 
Threshers,  in  their  early  existence,  were  as 
active  in  their  attempts  to  diminish  the  in- 
come of  the  priests  by  intimidation,  as  they 
were  that  of  the  parson.  Their  plan  was, 
with  white  shirts  over  their  clothes,  and 
white  handkerchiefs  round  their  hats  so  as  to 
conceal  the  features,  to  pay  a  nightly  visit 
to  some  quiet  and  timid  man,  whom  they 
swore,  on  pain  of  death,  to  visit  the  neigh- 
boring chapel  in  order  to  inform  the  priest, 
in  the  face  of  his  own  congregation,  that  un- 
less he  reduced  the  fees  for  mamage  to  half- 
a-gTiinea,  those  of  bapti.sm  to  nineteen-pence 
half-penny,  and  celebrate  Mass  for  thirteen 
pence,  he  might  prepare  his  coffin.  If  he 
got  hay  and  oats  for  his  hoi-se  at  a  station, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  take  them,  but  if  not,  he 
was  to  depart  quietly,  on  pain  of  smarting 
for  it.  The  unfortunate  individuals  on  whom 
they  imposed  this  painful  and  dangerous 
duty,  were  much  to  be  pitied  whilst  this  con- 
federacy lasted.  To  submit  to  an  illegal 
oath,  without  reporting  the  matter  to  the  next 
magistrate,  was  a  capital  felony,  as  it  was 
voluntarily  to  execute  any  of  their  criminal 
behests.  If,  then,  the  unfortunate  individual 
pitched  upon  for  the  performance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary office  refused  to  discharge  it,  he 
was  probably  shot  by  the  Threshers  or 
Carders,  and  if  he  carried  their  wishes  into 
effect,  he  was  hable  to  be  hanged  by  the 
government,  so  that  his  option  lay  between 
the  relative  comforts  of  being  hanged  or  .shot 
— a  rather  anomalous  state  of  society,  by  the 
way. 

The  vengeance  of  the  people  against  Pur- 
cel  and  his  sons  had  now  risen  or  was  fast 
rising,  to  its  height.  This  intrepid  man  and 
these  resolute  young  men,  aided  by  the  wi-ita 
of  rebellion  and  the  executive  authorities, 
had  ner\-ed  themselves  up  to  the  collection 
of  tithe,  through  a  spirit  that  was  akin  to 
vengeance.  In  fact,  they  felt  an  inhuman 
delight — at  least  the  father  and  his  eldest 
son  did — in  levying  the  execution  of  the  writs 
in  the  most  pitiless  and  oppressive  manner. 
They  themselves  provided  horses  and  ciu'ts, 
and  under  protection  of  the  militaiy  and  po- 
lice— for  both  were  now  necessary — they 
swept  off  cattle,  crops,  and  furnitui-e,  at  a 
ruinous  value  to  the  defaulters.  At  length 
they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  strugghng 
widow,  whose  only  son,  exasperated  at  the 
ruin  which  their  proceedings  had  -nTought 
upon  his  mother,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
induced  a  few  thoughtless  boys  like  himself 
to  resist  the  law.  It  was  an  act  of  folly  for 
which  his  hfe  paid  the  penalty.  He  was  shot 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  his  death  proved  the 
signal  for  raising  the  gloomy  curtain  that 
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veils  the  last  of  the  drama  in  which  the  tithe- 
proctor  makes  his  appearance. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  this  youth,  John 
Purcel  had  occasion  to  go  to  Dublin,  to  tran- 
sact some  business  vrith  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tvirbot, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis  he  was 
obhged  to  stop  for  more  than  an  hour  at  the 
county  town,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mail- 
coach.  As  he  Hngered  about  the  door  of  the 
coach-office,  he  noticed  a  crowd  of  perspns 
coming  down  the  street,  bearing  something 
that  resembled  a  human  figure  on  a  beir. 
It  was  evidently  the  coi-pse  of  some  person, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  could  not  have 
been  a  funeral,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  that  it 
came/?-0J7i  the  churchyard  instead  of  going 
to  it.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  mort- 
cloth,  so  that  he  could  not  ascertain  whether 
it  was  tliat  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  Walking 
at  its  head  as  a  chief  mourner  does  at  a  fu- 
neral, Avas  an  old  man  with  gray  hair,  who 
appeai-ed  to  have  every  feature  of  his  vener- 
able countenance  impressed  with  the  charac- 
ter of  an  affliction  wliich  no  language  cotdd 
express.  He  neither  spoke  nor  looked  to 
either  side  of  him,  but  walked  onward  in  a 
stupor  of  gi'ief  that  was  evidently  too  deep 
for  tears — for  he  shed  none,  his  face  was  pale 
even  unto  ghastliness,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  darkness  over  it,  which  evi- 
dently proceeded  from  the  gloom  of  a  broken 
down  and  hopeless  heart. 

John  Purcel,  after  making  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular  procession, 
was  enabled,  from  several  of  the  by-standers, 
to  ascertain  the  following  affecting  and  mel- 
ancholy particulars.  The  reader  cannot  for- 
get the  conversation  between  the  proctor  and 
his  sons,  concerning  the  murder  of  a  certain 
farmer  named  MuiTay,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  nai-rative.  The  poor  youth  who  had 
been  appointed,  under  the  diabohcal  system 
of  Whiteboyism,  to  pei-j^etrate  that  awful 
crime,  was  the  ver}'  youiig  i^3,n  who,  dui'ing 
the  joui-ney  of  the  Whiteboys  to  the  moun- 
tains, had  held  a  kind  of  .so/to  voce  conversa- 
tion with  the  mysterious  person  who  proved 
himself  to  be  so  sincere  a  friend  to  Frank 
M'Cai'thy.  A  misunderstanding  for  several 
years,  or  rather  a  feehng  of  ill-will,  had  sub- 
sisted between  his  father  and  Murray,  and  as 
this  cu'cumstance  was  kno^\^a,  the  malignant 
and  cowardly  miscreants  availed  themselves 
of  it  to  give  a  color  of  revenge  to  the  murder, 
in  order  to  screen  themselves.  At  all  events, 
the  poor  misguided  youth,  who  had  been 
stimulated  with  liquor,  and  goaded  on  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  from  fear  of  a  vio- 
lent death  if  he  refused  it,  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  executed,  leaving  his  childless 
father  and  mother,  whose  affections  were  cen- 
tred in  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most  indescrib- 


able despair  and  misery.  By  the  interces- 
sion and  influence  of  friends,  his  body  waa 
restored  to  them,  and  interred  in  the  church- 
yard, from  which  the  procession  just  men- 
tioned had  issued.  The  heart,  however — or, 
to  come  nearer  the  truth — the  reason  of  the 
mother — that  loving  mother — could  not  bear 
the  blow  that  deprived  her  of  her  innocent 
boy — her  pride,  her  only  one.  In  about  a 
week  after  his  interment  she  proceeded  one 
morning  to  his  grave,  bearing  with  her  the 
breakfast  which  the  poor  youth  had  been  ac- 
customed to  take.  This,  in  fact,  became  her 
daily  habit,  and  here  she  usually  sat  for 
hours,  until  in  most  cases  her  woe-stricken 
husband,  on  missing  her,  was  obhged,  by 
some  pardonable  fiction,  to  lure  her  home 
tmder  the  expectation  of  seeing  him.  This 
continued  during  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  winter — up  in  faci 
until  the  preceding  night.  She  had,  some 
time  during  the  course  of  that  night,  escaped 
from  her  poor  husband  whDe  he  slept,  and 
having  entered  the  grave-yard  by  stone  steps 
that  were  in  a  part  of  the  wall— for  a  passage 
went  thi'ough  it — she  reached  her  boy's  grave, 
where  it  was  supposed,  after  having  for  some 
time,  probably  until  lassitude  and  sorrow, 
and  a  frame  worn  down  by  her  peculiar  ca- 
lamity, had  induced  sleep — she  was  found 
dead  in  the  course  of  the  morning — an  af- 
flicting bvit  beautiful  instance  of  that  undy- 
ing love  of  a  mother's  heart,  which  survives 
the  wreck  of  all  the  other  faculties  that  com- 
pose her  being. 

Her  miserable  husband  and  friends  were 
then  bearing  her  body  home,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  waked  decently  and  with  due  re- 
spect, ere  it  should  mingle  with  the  ashes  of 
him  whom  she  had  loved  so  well.  So  much 
for  the  consequences  of  being  concerned  in 
those  secret  and  criminal  confederacies,  that 
commit  such  fatal  ravages,  not  only  in  soci- 
ety, but  in  domestic  hfe,  and  stand  so  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man. 

Purcel,  on  reaching  the  metropoUs,  was  a 
great  deal  astonished  at  the  change  which  he 
observed  in  Dr.  Turbot.  That  gentleman's 
double  chin  had  followed  the  carnal  fortunes 
of  the  church  that  supported  it.  The  rosy 
dewlap,  in  fact,  was  no  longer  risible,  if  we 
except  a  slight  pendulous  article,  which  de- 
fied the  whole  nomenclature  of  colors  to 
classify  its  tint,  and  was  only  risible  when 
his  head  and  neck  assumed  a  peculiar  atti-. 
tude.  In  fact,  the  change  appeared  to  Pur- 
eel  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  beneficiaj 
one.  The  gross  carnal  character  of  his  whole 
appearance  was  gone  ;  his  person  had  become 
comparatively  thin,  and  had  a  far  and  dis- 
tant, but  still  an  approximating,  tendency  lo 
something  of  the  apostoHc.     He   was  now 
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leading  by  compulsion,  a  reasonable  and  nat- 
ural life,  and  one  not  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  simple  principles  of  his  religion, 
whatever  it  might  be  with  those  of  the  then 
establishment.  His  horses  and  carnages  and 
powdered  servants  were  all  gone  too,  so  was 
the  rich  air  of  wealth  and  costly  luxury  which 
formerly  breathed  tliroughout  his  fine  man- 
sion, in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
of  the  metropolis.  His  eye,  no  longer  load- 
ed by  the  bloodshot  sjonptoms  of  an  over-fed 
and  plethoric  constitution,  was  now  clear 
and  intellectual,  and  there  appeared  to  be  an 
unencumbered  activity  about  his  jaws  that 
argued  a  vigor  and  quickness  of  execution  in 
matters  of  a  sumptuaiy  character,  which, 
when  gi'oss  and  unwieldy  fi'om  luxui-y,  they 
never  could  reach.  He  was  by  no  means  in 
his  usual  spirits,  it  is  time,  but  then  he  was 
in  much  better  health,  and  a  vague  report  of 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  the  cler- 
gy, to  the  tvme  of  a  million,  gave  him  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cheerfulness. 

John  Purcel,  having  dispatched  his  busi- 
ness with  him  as  quickly  as  he  could,  called 
upon  M'Carthy  in  college.  This  gentleman 
ha\dng,  in  fact,  heard  such  an  account  of  the 
threats  and  determinations  of  vengeance  with 
which  the  Purcel  family  were  threatened,  had 
felt  deep  anxiety  as  to  their  fate.  He  had 
written  more  than  once  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject, entreating  that,  as  their  wealth  had  ren- 
dered them  independent,  they  would  remove 
either  to  Lisnagola  or  Dublin.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  determination  to  which  they  had 
come  recently  themselves,  and  one  portion 
of  John's  business  to  the  metropolis  was  con- 
nected with  it. 

On  the  day  previous  to  Pirrcel's  visit  to 
M'Cai'thy,  that  young  man  had  received  the 
following  short  and  somewhat  mysterious 
communication  fi-om  the  country  : — 

"  Mr.  M'Carthy. — Sir — If  you  wish  to  save 
some  of  Mr.  Purcel's  family — save  them  all 
you  cannot — and  if  you  have  courage,  and 
isn't  afi'aid  to  risk  your  hfe,  you  will  come 
down  to  Longshot  Lodge  and  wait  there  till 
you  here  more  from 
"One  that  has  proved  himself  your  Friend." 

This  determined  M'Carthy;  and  when  John 
Purcel  asked  him  to  spend  the  Christmas 
with  tliem,  he  felt  gratified  at  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  other  embraced  his  offer. 
The  next  morning  they  started  for  Longshot 
Lodge,  and  in  due  time  were  cordially  greet- 
ed by  the  proctor  and  his  family. 

The  day  before  Christmas — universally 
known  as  Christmas  Eve — at  length  arrived. 
On  that  morning,  our  friend  Mr.  Temple  and 
his  family  were  seated  at  breakfast  with  easy 


and  cheerful  hearts,  when  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  ;  and  we  introduce  it  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  our  readers,  wlio, 
we  are  certain,  will  rejoice  in  hearing  the 
circumstances  that  form  its  subject  matter. 

"  Charles,  my  dear,  I  always  knew  that  my 
dear  grandpapa  was  a  kind  and  forgiAing 
man  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  a  convic- 
tion that  such  sincerity  of  heart,  and  such 
unexampled  purity  of  pui-pose  as  yours, 
would  not  be  permitted  long  to  suffer.  Read 
the  letter  again  my  love." 

Her  husband,  whose  mild  features  were 
absolutely  radiant  with  an  expression  of  de- 
light— an  expression  that  was  elevated,  be- 
sides, with  a  glow  of  fervent  and  devotional 
feeling — now  read  the  letter  again,  which  was 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  My  dear  M\ria, — I  do  not  think  that  a 
man  of  my  years — now  near  seventy -two — 
who  feels  how  many  duties  he  has  neglected 
in  this  life,  and  who,  consequently,  knows 
how  much  he  requires  to  be  forgiven,  ought 
any  longer  to  class  himself  with  those  who 
are  disposed  to  withhold  their  jmrdon  from 
human  error.  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to 
your  father,  requesting,  nay,  commanding 
him,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  reconciled  to 
you  ;  but  his  reply  was,  that,  although  he 
was  not  averse  to  it  in  due  time,  yet  he  said 
that  for  the  present  he  must  decline  it — not 
so  much,  he  added,  for  want  of  affection  for 
you,  as  that  he  might  the  more  strongly 
manifest  a  sense  of  his  displeasure  at  your 
conduct,  in  throAving  yourself  away  upon  '  an 
educated  beggar.'" 

The  hectic  of  a  moment,  as  Sterne  beauti- 
fully says,  came  across  his  fine  and  handsome 
features  as  he  uttei'ed  the  words  ;  and  he 
added,  "  He  forgets,  my  love,  that  my  family 
is  not,  as  your  grandpapa  says,  inferior  to 
his  own." 

"  Do  not  dwell  on  that,  dearest  Charles," 
she  added,  "but  let  us  hear  good  old  gi-and- 
papa  out." 

"  No,  my  dear  Maria,  I  differ  yni\\  your 
papa ;  Mr.  Temple  was  not  an  educated  beg- 
gar, but  an  educated  and  accomplislied  gen- 
tleman, whose  family,  in  j^oint  of  blood  and 
birth,  is  equal  even  to  ours.  Still,  my  love, 
you  know  that  on  many  accounts,  and  as 
persons  to  Avhoni  you  were  so  justly  dear, 
and  who  felt  such  a  strong  interest  in  your 
settlement  and  position  in  life,  we  had  rea- 
son to  feel  offended  at  the  step  you  took  in 
marrying  him.  That,  however,  is  past — and 
now  let  it  be  forgotten.  Your  papa  still 
loves  you  tenderly,  my  Mai-ia  ;  for  I  could 
observe  that  in  a  jpassage  where  he  sixid  it 
was  necessary  that  you  should  suffer  a  little 
longer,  thei'e  were  the  marks  of  teai's — and 
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of  tears  too,  that  fell  thickly.  Now,  how- 
ever, for  something  that  will  cheer  my  own 
favorite.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  IVIr. 
Temple  appointed  to  the  li^dng  of  BaUynolan, 
in  a  safe  and  quiet  part  of  the  country,  not 
many  miles  from  Drumgooran  Castle," 

"  That  you  know  my  dear  Ohaiies,  is  his 
own  family  seat." 

"  I  know,  my  love,  it  is  ;  however,  to  pro- 
ceed— fi'om  Drumgooran  Castle ;  so  that  I 
will  once  more  enjoy  the  pleasvu-e  of  having 
you  neai*  me.  The  living  is  worth  about  five 
hundred  a-year,  after  paying  two  cvu'ates  and 
all  other  claims  ;  so  that,  with  fi'ugality  and 
moderation,  you  may  live  comfortably  at 
least.  Ah !  my  deai-  Maria,  you  knew  the 
avenue  to  gi-andpapa's  affections,  when  you 
called  your  eldest  son  after  him.  Present 
him  -n-ith  the  enclosed,  in  my  name,  and  tell 
Mr.  Temple  that  he  shall  have  a  communica- 
tion fi'om  me  in  a  few  days — it  will  be  one 
of  business  ;  and  I  t  rust  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Maria,  your  ever  affec- 
tionate grandfather, 

"TAVNnaoRE." 

The  enclosure  alluded  to  was  a  bank  post- 
biU  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  unneces- 
sary', however,  to  dwell  upon  the  happiness 
which  this  communication  conferred  upon 
IVIi's.  Temple  and  her  affectionate  family. 
She  saw  her  accomplished  and  amiable  hus- 
band's brilliant  talents  and  many  rare  vir- 
tues, about  to  be  rewarded — she  saw  poverty, 
distress,  and  famine  driven  from  their  hearth 
— she  saw  her  beloved  children  about  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  not  unbecoming 
their  birth  ;  and,  having  contemj^lated  all 
this,  she  wept  once  more  with  a  sense  of 
liappiness,  as  pure  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Breakfast  was  now  over — a  plain  and  se- 
verely frugal  one,  by  the  way,  it  was — and 
ner  husband  was  about  to  proceed  to  Lisna- 
gola,  in  order  to  get  the  bank  post-bill 
changed,  when,  from  the  parlor  where  they 
sat,  he  saw  the  Cannie  Soogah  approaching 
the  hah-door,  the  huge  pack,  as  usual,  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Here,  my  love,  comes  that  benevolent 
pedlar,"  he  exclaimed,  "whose  conduct,  on 
the  occasion  you  mentioned,  was  at  once  so 
delicate  and  generous." 

He  then  stepped  to  the  window,  and 
raised  it  as  our  friend  approached,  who,  on 
seeing  him,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  exclaim- 
ing, "Many  happy  returns  of  the  saison,  sir, 
to  you  and  your  family  !  My  Christmas-box 
on  you  !  " 

"I  thank  you,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr. 
Temple,  "  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  the 
same." 


Mrs.  Temple  now  approached  also,  beni 
her  head  kindly  and  condescendingly,  in 
token  of  salutation,  vdth  a  blush  which  she 
could  not  prevent.  The  worthy  pedlar  per- 
fectly understood  the  blush — a  circumstance 
by  which  he  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed 
himself,  and  Avhich  occasioned  him  to  feel  in 
rather  a  difficult  position.  He  felt  flattered, 
however,  by  her  condescension ;  and  in- 
stead of  merely  touching  his  hat  to  her  he 
pulled  it  off  and  stood  respectfully  uncov- 
ered. 

"Put  on  your  hat,  my  friend,"  said  Tem- 
ple ;  "  the  morning  is  too  cold  to  stand  with 
a  bare  head — pray  put  it  on." 

"  I  know,  your  honor,"  replied  the  pedlar, 
"  the  respect  that  is  due  to  you  both,  and 
especially,  sir,"  he  added,  in  that  tone,  and 
with  that  peculiar  deference,  so  gratifying  to 
a  husband  who  loves  and  is  proud  of  his  wife 
— "especially,  sir,  to  her,  for  I  know  her 
family  well — as  who  doesn't !  " 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "  I  think 
you  committed  a  mistake  on  the  occasion  of 
your  last  call  here  ?  " 

"  A  mistake,  ma'am  !  "  said  he,  with  well- 
feigned  surprise — "  well,  indeed,  ma'am,  it's 
not  unlikely  ;  for,  to  teU.  you  the  truth,  I've 
a  vile  mimory — sorra  thing  a'most  but  I 
disremimber,  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  hap- 
pens." 

"Do  you  not  remember,"  she  proceeded, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "a  negotiation  we 
had  when  you  were  here  last  ?  " 

"A  what,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  A — a — purchase  you  made  from  me,"  she 
added. 

"  From  you  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  appar- 
ent astonishment ;  "  well,  then,  I  can't  say 
that  I  have  any  recollection  of  it — I  remem- 
ber something — that  is,  some  dahns  or  other 
I  had  wid  the  maid,  but  I  don't  remember 
purcbasin'  anything  from  you,  ma'am." 

"  It  was  a  shawl,"  she  replied,  "  which  you 
purchased,  if  you  remember,  and  paid  for, 
but  which  you  forgot  to  biing  with  you." 

"Why,  then,"  he  exclaimed,  after  rubbing 
his  head  with  his  fore-finger,  "bad  cess  to 
me  if  I  can  remimber  it ;  but  the  truth  is, 
ma'am,  I  make  so  many  purchases,  and  so 
many  sales,  that  like  the  priest  and  them 
that  confess  to  him,  the  last  thing  fairly 
drives  the  one  that  went  afore  it  out  o'  my 
head." 

"  You  paid  six  guineas,"  continued  Mrs, 
Temple,  "for  the  shawl,  but  left  it  behind 
you." 

"Well,  bedad,  ma'am,"  said  the  pedlar, 
smiling,  "  it's  aisy  to  see  that  you're  no  rogue, 
at  any  rate.  In  the  present  case,  thin,"  he 
added,  "  I  suppose  you  wish  to  give  me  the 
shawl?" 
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•'Oh,  certainly,  '  she  replied,  "  if  you  wish 
for  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  much 
rather  keep  the  shawl  and  return  you  the 
money." 

"I'm  in  no  huriy,  ma'am  for  either  shawl 
or  money,  if  it  isn't — hem — if  it  isn't  just 
convanient." 

"  You  are  an  honest,  sterHng  fellow,"  said 
her  husband,  "and  I  assure  you  that  we 
thoroughly  appreciate  your  delicacy  and 
worth.  I  know  Mrs.  Temple  Avould  prefer 
keeping  the  shawl,  and  if  you  "ftdll  call  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  I  shaU  return  the 
money  to  you.  I  must  first  go  into  Lisna- 
gola  to  get  change  for  a  note." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  repUed  the  Cannie, 
"but  it  is  time  enough — I  am  in  no  hunyat 
all — not  the  laist  ;  it  will  do  when  I  call 
again.  And  now  that  that's  settled — and 
many  thanks  to  you,  ma'am,"  he  added,  bow- 
ing to  ^Irs.  Temjile,  "for  thinkin'  of  it,  I'd 
be  glad  to  have  a  word  or  two  A\id  you,  sir, 
if  you  plaise." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  going  to 
the  hall-door,  and  opening  it,  "  come  in  a 
moment ;  leave  your  jjack  in  the  liall  there, 
and  come  this  way." 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Ubraiy,  whither 
the  pedlar  followed  him  ;  and  after  looking 
about  him  with  something  like  caution,  he 
said,  "You  know  !Mi-.  Pvu-cel,  the  jjroctor, 
sir?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  repHed  Mr.  Temple. 

"I'm  not  a.skin'  it  as  a  question,"  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  "  but  I  wish  to  say,  that  as  you  do 
know  him  and  his  sons,  it's  possible  you  may 
save  them  fi'om  destruction.  I  was  tould  by 
a  stranger  that  I  never  seen  before,  and  that 
I  didn't  know  from  Adam,  that  liis  house  is 
to  be  attacked  either  this  night  or  to-morrow 
night" 

"Can  you  not  say  which?"  asked  Mr. 
Temple. 

"No,"  repUed  the  Cannie  Soogah ;  "I 
axed  the  stranger  the  same  question,  and  he 
couldn't  teU  me.  Now,  sir,  you  know  them, 
and  I  know  how  much  they  respect  you  ;  and 
the  thing  is  this, — I  think  if  j'ou'd  see  them, 
and  thrj'  to  get  them  to  go  to  Lisnagoia,  or 
some  saife  place,  takin'  their  lives  and  money 
along  wid  them,  3'ou'd  save  them  fi'om  mur- 
dher ;  they'd  be  apt  to  Hsten  to  you  ;  but  as 
f  »r  me,  or  the  likes  o'  me,  they'd  laugh  at 
:ue  ;  indeed,  they're  rather  wishin'  for  an  at- 
tncA;  in  hopes  they  might  get  revenge  upon 
the  people,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they've 
been  foolish  enough  to  say  so  ;  an'  as  their 
words  has  gone  abroad,  the  people's  deter- 
mined, it  seems,  to  let  them  know  which  o' 
them  is  strongest." 

''Well,"  rephed  the  curate,  "I  am  sorry 
to  hear  this — it  is  dreadful     That  they  are 


Tinpopular — nay,  detested — I  know  ;  as  I  do, 
also,  that  they  have  latterly  gone  daring 
lengths— oppressive  and  vmjustifiable  lengths 
— in  collecting  tithes.  I  shall,  however,  see 
them,  and  endeavor  to  make  them  take  ref- 
uge in  some  place  of  security." 

"It  will  l)e  a  good  act,"  said  the  pedlar, 
"  and  if  I  can  do  anything,  humble  as  I  am, 
to  save  them,  I'll  do  it." 

"I  think  they  ought  to  get  a  party  of 
poHce  to  protect  the  hou.se,"  obsen'ed 'Mr. 
Temple. 

"  I  know  they  ought,  sir,"  repUed  the  ped- 
lar, "  but  the  ti-uth  is,  they're  so  proud  and 
foolhardy,  that  the  verv*  mention  of  such  a 
thing  throws  them  into  a  furv'." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  other. 
"At  all  events,  I  shaU  leave  nothing  undone 
within  my  power  to  prevail  on  them  to  take 
steps  for  their  secmity.  You  may  rely  on  it," 
he  added,  "that  whatever  I  can  do  for  that 
purpose,  I  shaU  do." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  Cannie,  "  my  mind, 
thank  God's,  aisier.  I'U  lose  no  time  myself 
in  seein'  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  this  busi- 
ness ;  that  is,  I  mane,  their  sta;)-in'  in  the 
house,"  he  added,  as  if  checking  or  correcting 
himself. 

He  then  bade  Mr.  Temple  good  morning, 
and  hurried  away,  without  waiting  to  see  his 
fair  fiiend,  Lilly,  as  was  his  custom  to  do. 


CH.\PTER  X\TL 

Midnight  Court  of  Justice — Sentence  of  the  Proctair^ 
and  Ilia  Sons. 

Bre.\kf.\st  in  the  proctor's,  on  the  morning 
of  Christmas  Eve,  was  eaten  as  if  it  had  been 
a  funeral  meal.  The  proctor  himself  could 
not  raise  his  spirits,  which  were  generally 
high  and  cheerful.  John  and  Alick  were 
much  more  serious  than  usual ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  M'Carthy,  the  meal  in 
question  would  have  been  a  verv-  gloomy  one 
indeed.  Even  M'Carthy  himself  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and  found 
that  all  his  attempts  to  produce  cheerfulness 
or  mirth  among  them  were  by  no  means 
successful.  The  two  sons,  as  if  acting  under 
the  influence  of  some  unaccountable  pre- 
sentiment, engaged  themselves  in  casting 
bullets  for  the  fire-arms  ^^'ith  which  the 
house  was  furnished,  whilst  M'Carthy  spent 
his  time  with  the  ladies,  and  endeavored  to 
amuse  them  as  well  as  he  could.  AbouV 
twelve  o'clock  John  rode  into  the  town  of 
Lisnagoia  to  bring  home  a  blunderbuss  which 
lie  had  sent  the  day  before,  by  Mogue  Moy- 
lan,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  furnished 
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with  a  new  ramrod.  Mogue  being  engaged 
in  some  mattera  of  a  pressing  nature,  John 
determined  to  go  for  it  himself,  especially  as 
he  wanted  to  lay  in  a  better  supply  of  pow- 
der.    Of  this  Mogue  knew  nothing. 

IVIr.  TemjDle  soon  made  his  appearance, 
but,  as  the  pedlar  feared,  the  object  of  his 
visit  was  not  attended  ^vith  success.  He 
urged  all  the  arguments  in  his  power  upon 
the  proctor  and  his  son  Alick,  to  remove  in- 
stantly, and  at  once,  to  Lisnagola,  or  some 
other  neighboring  town,  where,  for  the  pres- 
ent, they  might  be  safe.  Instead  of  listening 
to  the  ai-gument  of  instant  removal,  they 
laughed  it  to  scorn.  In  the  course  of  the 
foDowing  week,  they  said,  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  remove  ;  but  to  think  of  breaking  up 
their  family  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  with  a  guest 
in  their  house  too  ! — the  thing  was  out  of  the 
question.  A  few  days  made  no  great  diffei'- 
ence  ;  and  their  mind  was  fixed  not  to  dis- 
turb their  family  or  their  guest,  then. 

Soon  after  IVIr.  Temple  had  gone,  Julia 
Purcel  met  M'Carthy  in  the  hall,  and  asked 
him  for  a  moment  to  the  dining-room,  in  a 
voice  which  was  tremulous  with  agitation. 

"  Alas  !  Frank,"  she  exclaimed,  whilst  the 
tears  streamed  fi'om  her  eyes,  "  I  feel  a  weight 
like  that  of  death  upon  my  heart.  I  fear 
there  is  some  dreadful  calamity  hanging  over 
this  family." 

"Why,  my  dear  Julia,"  he  repHed,  wiping 
the  tears  fi'om  her  eyes,  "will  you  suffer 
yoiu'self  to  be  overcome  by  a  weakness  of 
mind  so  unworthy  of  you  ?  The  morning  is 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  calculated,  apart  fi'om 
such  silly  anticipations — pardon  me,  Julia — 
to  fill  the  mind  with  low  spirits.  Cheer  uj^, 
my  dear  girl ;  is  not  this  season,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  set  apart  for  cheerfulness  and  en- 
joyment ?  Why,  then,  wiU  you  indulge  in 
this  weak  and  fooHsh  melancholy  ?  " 

"I  would  not  feel  as  I  do,"  she  replied, 
"but  the  truth  is — now  do  not  scold  me, 
Frank — in  fact  I  had  an  omen  of  calamity 
last  night ! " 

"  An  omen  !  how  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"On  bidding  my  papa  and  John  good- 
night, as  I  was  going  to  bed,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  saw  them  both  standing  below  me 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  the  hall.  I  start- 
ed, and  turning  again  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  I  had  just  left  them,  saw  that 
there  they  certainly  stood,  without  scarcely 
]:.aving  had  time  to  change  their  position." 

"  h.  mere  physical  illusion,  my  dear  Juha  ; 
nothing  else." 

"But  is  it  not  said,"  she  added,  "that  to 
see  the  likeness  of  an  individual  late  at  night 
is  an  omen  of  almost  immediate  death  ?  " 

"It  has  been  said  so,  I  admit,  my  dear 
JuUa,  as  have  fifty  thousand  foUies  equally 


nonsensical  But  to  hear  you,  Julia,  talk  in 
this  manner  !  upon  my  word,  I'm  surprised 
at  it." 

"YouwiU  not  think  of  leaving  us,  dear 
Frank,  until  we  get  to  a  place  of  safety  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably  not ;  but  you  are  alarm- 
ing yourself  unnecessarily." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  am,"  she  said,  gaining 
confidence  fi'om  his  firmness  of  manner ; 
"but  I  assure  you,  Frank,  I  am  not  timid, 
nor  a  coward.  I  can  load  a  gun,  pistol,  or 
blimderbuss,  and  what  is  better  stiU,  can 
discharge  them  Avithout  shrinking ;  so  can 
my  sister  ;  but  with  respect  to  anything  of  a 
supernatui-al  character " 

"You  are  a  great  coward.  I  perceive 
that ;  but,  my  dear  Juha,  to  pass  to  a  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest  interest  to  my  happiness  : 
— why  is  it  that  there  has  been  an  appear- 
ance of  gloom  and  distrust  about  you  fo.' 
such  a  length  of  time  ?  I  think  there  should 
be  nothing  but  the  most  unbounded  conL 
dence  between  us." 

"  Have  you  been  perfectly  candid  with  me, 
Frank?" 

"  If  you  remember,  dear  Juha,  you  did  not 
afford  me  an  opportunity.  You  looked  as  if 
you  felt  offended,  and  I  could  perceive  that 
you  had  withdrawn  your  confidence." 

"  My  mind  is  too  much  distracted  now,"^ 
she  replied,  "  to  speak  on  this  subject ;  but, 
if  you  wish  it,  I  shaU  tell  j^ou,  on  Monday 
next,  why  I  have  appeared  so." 

"  Wish  it !  alas  !  my  dear  Julia,  I  can  only 
say  that  my  affection  for  you  knows  no 
bounds.  Juha,  you  know  I  have  loved  you  ; 
and,  happen  what  may,  I  shall  cany  that 
affection  for  you  to  my  grave.  Only  say  that 
the  affection  which  you  have  ah-eady  con- 
fessed for  me  is  not  cooled  or  diminished  ; 
only  say  it,  dearest  life,  and  you  will  reheve 
my  heart  of  a  heavy  load." 

She  fixed  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  upon 
him,  as  if  she  were  in  the  act  of  scrutinizing 
his  very  spmt ;  at  length,  she  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  a  fixed  conclusion  ;  two  or 
three  tears  slowly  foUowed  each  other  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  replied,  "  I  fear,  Frank, 
I  have  been  led  to  do  you  injustice  ;  that  is, 
to  doubt  your  tnith  or  your  honor ;  yes," 
she  added,  in  a  low  confiding  voice,  "  I  feel 
that  I  love  you  as  I  ever  did.  But  I  am  de- 
pressed, and  my  heai't  is  full  of  an  unaccount- 
able sorrow." 

"  My  ever — ever  dear — dearest  Juha ! "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart ; 
where  she  sobbed,  and  tenderly  reacknowl- 
edged  her  love.  "  On  Monday,  however,' 
she  obsei-ved,  after  having  somewhat  com- 
posed herseK,  "  I  shall  tell  you,  at  full  length, 
the  circumstances  that  have  disturbed  me 
with  respect  to  you."     Another  kiss  as  they 
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separated,  and  so  it  was  arranged  between 
them. 

When  Mogue  Moylan  heard  that  John 
Parcel  had  gone  to  the  gunsmith's  for  the 
blunderbluss,  he  stealthily  sought  the  barn 
where  he  slept,  and,  putting  on  a  gi'eat 
frieze  coat,  he  went  to  the  haggard  ;  ap- 
proached the  stack,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
up  the  thatch,  secured  a  case  of  pistols  that 
had  been  left  with  him  and  Jerry  Joyce  for 
their  defence,  and  fixing  them  under  liis 
coat,  deliberately  took  his  departure. 

"I'U  have  betther  luck,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "to  join  the  boys,  and  as  I  have  my 
o\\'n  party  among  them  that'll  stand  to  me, 
we'll  have  the  best  chance.  I'm  to  take 
chai'ge  o'  the  girls  for  him,  after  the  men's 
shot ;  an'  it'U  go  liard  if  I  don't  do  him  out 
o'  the  one  he's  set  upon.  If  I  sted  in  the 
house,  as  I  intended  at  first,  maybe  it's  a 
bullet  from  the  boys  I'd  get  into  me.  No — 
no — every  A\^ay — thinlc  of  it  as  I  will,  it's  my 
Avisest  plan  to  cut ;  an'  at  any  rate,  he'd 
find  me  out  now  about  the  bltmderbuss. 
Have  her,  however,  I  A\-iIl,  or  lose  a  fall  for 
it." 

This  was  Mogue's  last  appeai-ance  but  one 
about  the  proctor's  estabhshment. 

Jolm  Purcel,  on  inquiring  for  the  blunder- 
buss at  the  gunmaker's  heai'd  that  Mogue 
had  waited  until  the  ramrod  was  put  in,  after 
Avhich  the  man  said  he  brought  it  home  ;  a 
fact  which  Purcel  never  doubted.  On  the 
contraiy,  he  felt  annoyed  at  his  OAvn  stu- 
picUty  for  not  haAing  asked  jNIogue  the 
question  before  he  AA'ent ;  and  he  conse- 
quently blamed  liimself  more  than  he  did 
Mogue.  On  his  way  home,  however,  he  met 
Mogue  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
none  of  the  Purcel  family  returned  to  their 
house,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  by  the 
same  Avay,  unless  indeed  very  rarely.  Mogue 
had  come  out  upon  the  road,  AA^liich  he  Avas 
crossing  just  as  John  tuiuied  a  corner,  and 
came  plump  upon  him. 

"  What  is  the  reason,  Mogue,"  he  asked, 
'That  you  didn't  let  me  knoAv  you  had 
brought  liome  the  blunderbuss  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  be  happy,  jMr.  John,  but  it 
Avas  bekaise  you  didn't  ax  me  ;  an'  a  beauti- 
ful ncAV  ramrod  it  has  now,  at  any  rate." 

"  Where  are  you  bound  for,  IMogue  ?  " 

"  Why,  up  to  HaiTy  Sproule's  for  paper 
and  AVTitin'  things  for  the  ladies.  Any  ncAVS 
in  Lisnagola,  ]\Ir.  John  ?  " 

"Nothing  that's  good,  at  any  rate,"  re- 
phed  the  other  ;  "  except  that  the  country, 
Mogue,  must  be  put  under  martial  laAv." 

He  set  spui's  to  his  hoi*se  on  uttering  these 
words,  and  immediately  rode  on. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mogue,  as  he  looked  bitterly 
after  him,  "  there  you  go,  you  blasted  tyrant ! 


Martial  law  !  Ah,  if  I  liad  n*^  from  among 
you,  I  (bdn't  care  the  divil's  blazes  luwl  you 
all,  as  they  Avill  soon  ;  an'  that  may  be,  I 
pray  Jasus  this  day  !  Martial  law  !  ah,  bad 
luck  to  you  !  " 

On  reaching  home,  John  Parcel  made  no 
immediately  inquiry  about  the  blunderbuss, 
having  taken  it  for  granted  that  all  Avas 
right,  nor  Avas  Mogue's  disappearance  or 
treachery  at  all  suspected,  until  late  in  the 
course  of  the  night. 

TAvilight  was  now  setting  in,  when  a 
strange  man  called  at  tlie  proctor's  and  said 
he  Avished  to  speak  Avith  Mr.  M'Carthy. 
M'Carthy  came  to  the  haU-door,  and  looking 
at  him  keenly  inquired  his  busines.s. 

"I  don't  knoAv,"  said  the  man;  "I  can 
only  tell  you  Avhat  I  was  desired  to  say  to 
you." 

"Well,  let  us  hear  even  that,"  said  the 
other. 

"  I  was  bid  to  ax  you,  if  you  wish  to  sarve 
this  family." 

"I  do,  most  certainly." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  you're  to  follow  me," 
said  the  man. 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you, 
my  good  felloAV,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Very  aa'cU,  then,  I  have  done  my  duty," 
said  the  man,  turning  to  depart. 

"  But,"  said  our  friend,  "AviU.  you  not  let 
me  knoAV  Avho  it  Avas  that  sent  you." 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that  I 
don't  knoAV.  I  Avas  bid  to  say  to  you  that 
Ihe  hour  is  come,  and  the  vuin,  and  that's  all  I 
knoAv  ;  barrin'  that  as  I  said  j^ou  wor  bid  to 
come  Avid  me,  if  you  Avish  to  siu^^e  tliis 
family.     Noav  I  must  go. " 

"Stop  a  moment,"  said  M'Carthy,  "till  I 
return  into  the  house,  and  let  them  know 
I'm  going  out." 

" No,"  rephed  the  other  ;  "if  you  do,  you 
won't  find  me  here  when  j'ou  come  back. 
This  instant,  or  never." 

"To  serve  this  family,  you  say?" 

"  To  sarve  this  family,  I  Avas  bid  to  say. 
I  know  nothing,  an'  can  say  nothing  about  it 
myself." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  M'Carthy,  resolutely, 
and  thinking  of  the  note  he  had  receiA'ed  in 
coUege,  "I  trust  you,  or  rather  I  A\'ill  tiixst 
the  man  that  sent  you  ; "  and  liaAing  uttered 
these  Avords,  he  departed  Avith  the  stranger. 

The  scene  now  clianges  to  a  hill,  three  or 
four  miles  distant  fi'om  the  proctor's  house, 
called  Crockaniska,  at  the  foot  of  which  Avas 
a  small  but  beautiful  lake  or  tarn,  from 
which  a  gi-aceful  little  stream  fell  doAvn  into 
a  green  and  i)icturesc[ue  A-alley,  that  lay  to 
the  south  beloAv  it.  The  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  deepen,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable time   before,  th«  road   that  went 
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past  it  waa  observed  to  be  more  than  usually  1 
thronged  with  men,  some  on  foot  and  others 
on  hoi-seback  ;  all  presenting  a  solemn  and  , 
determined  aspect,  as  if  bent  upon  some 
dangerous  entei-prise  that  must  be  accom- 
plished, and  all  apparently  strangers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  each  other. 
On  the  brow  of  the  liill  stood  a  picturesque 
ruin,  and  the  hUl  itself  was  hterally  covered 
with  men  and  horses  ;  for  it  was  evident,  by 
the  fatigued  and  travel-stained  appearance 
of  both,  that  they  had  come  from  a  far  dis- 
tance. After  dusk  had  set  in,  the  crowd  as- 
smned  an  appearance  of  stem  repose,  but  at 
the  same  time,  and  somewhat  contrasting 
with  tliis  dreadful  stillness,  pale  lights  might 
be  seen  flitting  from  time  to  time  through 
the  ragged  apertures,  and  vacant  windows  of 
the  ruin.  Inside  this  dreary  old  building 
were  those  who,  fi-om  the  greater  respecta- 
biHty  of  their  dress,  appeared  to  be  their 
leaders  ;  men  of  trust  and  authority  among 
them,  by  whose  will  and  opinions  they  were 
to  be  guided.  A  table  and  chairs,  pro^^ded 
on  this  occasion,  were  placed  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  on  these,  after  some 
proceedings,  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of 
form,  had  been  transacted,  tweh'e  comfort- 
ably, if  not  well-dressed  looking  farmers  sat, 
whilst  on  another  chau',  considerably  elevated 
above  the  rest,  a  person  in  the  garb  at  least 
of  a  gentleman,  seemed  to  preside  over,  and 
regulate  the  business  of  the  night. 

After  a  short  silence,  the  judge  asked,  in 
an  audible  voice,  if  there  was  any  business 
to  be  brought  before  "  The  Com-t  of  Right," 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  immediately 
answered,  in  a  solemn  and  almost  melan- 
choly tone  of  voice,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  business  before  the  court,  but  that 
only  one  case,  that  of  Captain  Right  against 
Purcel  Senior  and  sons,  was  for  hearing  and 
adjudication  on  that  occasion. 

On  hearing  the  name  of  Purcel,  the  judge 
took  from  his  jDocket  a  broad,  blood-red  rib- 
bon, as  did  also  each  of  the  twelve  farmers 
who  constituted  the  jurj-,  and  having  tied  it 
about  his  left  arm,  in  which  they  imitated 
him,  he  composed  himself  for  the  resumption 
of  business.  The  ribbons  were  a  twofold 
symbol,  signifying,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Ptu-cels  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  people, 
and  were  to  be  tried  for  mvuxler  ;  and  in  the 
second,  that  if  found  guilty,  the  sentence  of 
Captain  Right  would  exact  from  them  the 
feai-ful  penalty  of  blood  for  blood.  A  com- 
pact, weU  knit,  and  inteUigent  young  man, 
about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  now  rose  up, 
and  unrolling  a  long  scroll  of  paper,  read  in 
a  low  but  distinct  voice,  a  long  and  dark 
series  of  charges  preferred  by  the  aforesaid 
Captain   Right   against    the   said   Matthew 


Purcel  and  his  sons.  That  person,  on  tliis 
occasion,  was  the  representative  of  Captain 
Right. 

The  judge  then  observed,  that  the  charges 
must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury, 
and  called  uj^on  Captain  Right's  advocate  to 
substantiate  them.  It  would  spin  out  our 
description  to  a  fatiguing  length,  were  we  to 
go  through  all  the  cases  of  oppression,  fraud, 
and  cruelty,  that  were  brought  home  to  tne 
unfortunate  proctor ;  against  whom,  if  we  are 
to  take  him  as  the  exponent  of  his  heartless 
class,  every  one  of  them  was  strictly  true. 

He  was  found  guilty,  for  instance,  of  taking 
— often  beforehand,  or  in  reversion — severed 
small  farms  over  the  heads  of  poor  but  solvent 
tenants  ;  turning  them  adrift  on  the  world, 
and  consolidating  their  holdings  into  one 
large  stock  farm  for  gi-azing  ;  there  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  destitute,  and  diminish- 
ing the  supply  of  food  for  the  people. 

He  was  found  guilty  of  paying  to  his 
laborers  the  wretched  sum  of  only  eightpence 
a  day  ;  which  he  paid  by  the  \ile  truck  sys- 
tem— that  is  to  say  by  forcing  them  to  take 
potatoes,  milk,  meal,  &c.,  at  nearly  twice  what 
the  same  commodities  brought  in  the  opei> 
market. 

His  sons  were  found  guilty  of  insolence 
and  ci'uelty,  against  such  poor  and  distressed 
persons  as  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  proctor's* 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  indulgence, 
or  time  to  meet  their  engagements.  Their 
insolence  and  cruelty  consisted  in  giving 
abusive  language  to,  and  horsewhij^ping 
them  as  if  they  were  not  men,  or  j^ossessed 
of  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  feelings, 
as  themselves.  These  were  only  a  few  of  tha 
charges,  involving  petty  tp-anny,  oppression, 
and  rapacity,  against  Purcel  and  his  sons  ; 
but  the  last,  and  greatest,  and  most  odious 
of  them  all,  was  the  ruin  he  had  brought 
upon  so  many,  by  his  tithe  exactions,  and 
the  expenses  he  had  heaped  on  them  by  pro- 
cesses of  law,  in  recovering  that  blood-stained 
impost,  as  it  was  not  improperly  called. 

These  were  aU  proved  by  witnesses,  and 
although  we  must  admit,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  evidence  was  true,  in  point  of 
fact,  yet  there  was  not  a  word  said,  of  the  in- 
solence, thi-eatening  language,  falsehood, 
evasion,  and  defiance,  which  Ptucel  and  his 
sons  had  in  general  experienced  from  the 
people,  before  they  had  been  forced  to  have 
recoiu'se,  in  matters  of  tithe,  to  such  harsh 
proceedings  against  them.  When  the  case 
for  Captain  Right  was  about  to  close,  there 
was  a  slight  stir,  and  a  low  indistinct  murmur 
ran  through  those  who  thronged  the  ruin. 

"There  is  another  charge  still  to  come," 
said  the  young  man  who  conducted  the 
prosecution  ;  "  we  pass  by  the  three  massa- 
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cres,  and  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  in 
them  ;  and  all  the  sorrow  and  miser}',  and 
affliction  that  they  occasioned — we  pass  them 
by,  I  say,  and  to  show  all  here  present  that 
we  are  not  like  Purcel  and  his  sons,  resolved 
to  avail  oui'selves  of  any  advantage  against 
those  we  prosecute,  I  will  just  confine 
m3'self  to  one  case  of  murder,  instead  of 
many — because  you  all  know,  that  if  they 
are  found  guilty  ujion  one  count,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purjiose.  Widow  Flana- 
gan, come  up  and  prove  your  sorrowful 
case." 

A  pale,  emaciated  woman,  whose  counte- 
nance was  the  very  reflex  of  affliction  and 
despair,  now  was  assisted  to  make  her  way 
from  the  further  part  of  the  building.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  ribbons,  which  were,  like 
the  rest,  a  deep  blood-red,  as  an  indication 
that  one  of  her  family  had  been  murdered. 

"Widow  Flanagan,"  said  the  counsel  for 
Captain  Right,  "will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  state  your  distressing  case  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I'll  not 
state  it — I'm  beginnin'  to  fear  what  your  in- 
tentions is  this  night ;  and  as  for  nie,  111  not 
help  you,  by  act  or  word,  to  fulfil  that  fearful 
intention.  Oh,  change  it !  "  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  there  has  been  too  much  blood  shed  in  the 
country  ;  too  much  bad  Avork  every  way  in 
it.  Call  upon  God  to  change  your  hearts, 
and  go  home  to  your  families  while  your 
hands  isn't  yet  stained  with  blood  !  You  all 
know  what  the  law  is  when  it's  let  loose  upon 
you,  as  it  ought  be,  whenever  you  commit 
murther,  and  take  away  your  fellow-crature's 
life.  I  forgive  Purcel  and  his  sons  ;  it  was 
neither  him  nor  them  that  took  my  boy's 
life,  but  the  sogers — oh,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  see  what  you're  bint  on,  and  why  you  are 
sittin'  to  try  the  unfortunate  Purcels.  I 
read  it  in  your  black  fearful  looks,  and  dai-k 
faces — may  God  turn  your  hearts,  and  for- 
give you  for  bringin'  me  here  this  night ! 
Surely  you  ought  to  know  that  one  like  me, 
who  suffered  so  much  by  the  sjjillin'  of  blood, 
wouldn't  wish  to  see  my  fellow-cratures 
sufferin'  as  I  am  ?  Oh,  no  !  I  forgive  the 
Purcels,  and  why  shouldn't  you?  an'  the 
worst  prayer  I  have  for  them  is,  that  God 
may  forgive  them  and  change  their  hearts  ! " 

Alas  !  that  we  should  say  so,  but  the  tiiith 
is,  that  no  charge  against  Purcel,  how  bit- 
ter and  malignant  soever  it  might  have 
been,  could  have  occasioned  sucli  a  deep- 
seated  and  uncontrollable  vengeance  ag;unst 
the  unfortunate  family,  as  the  language  of 
this  extraordinary  and  great-minded  peasant 
woman.  There  was  nothing  further  said  at 
the  moment,  every  attention  was  paid  to 
her  wishes ;  in  accordance  with  which  a 
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party  of  men  and  horses  were  sent  to  convey 
her  safely  home. 

When  slie  was  gone,  a  neighbor  of  hers, 
who  was  present,  came  forward,  and  made 
an  accurate  and  affecting  statement  of  the. 
circumstances  conne^-ted  \vith  the  deatli,  or,' 
as  he  termed  it,  and  as  we  fear  it  wa.s,  the 
murder  of  her  son, 

"The  poor,  loA-in'  boy's  mother,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  the  heart-ljroken  Christian  woman, 
that  you  all  seen  and  heard  this  night,  was 
not  long  after  a  fit  of  sickness.  She  was 
barely  able  to  move  about,  but  not  to 
work  or  do  anj-thing  in  the  house,  \\lien  they 
came  out  to  take  away  their  property,  she  had 
two  cows,  but  only  one  of  them  gave  any 
milk.  Tliey  wor  axed  to  take  the  dry  cow 
and  any  other  part  of  the  -property  they 
might  think  proper,  but,  '  for  God's  sake  ! ' 
said  the  boy,  'as  my  poor  mother  is  only 
risin'  out  of  her  illness,  lave  us  the  cow  that 
can  give  her  the  drop  of  milk  ;  the  black 
water  will  kill  her  if  you  don't.'  But  no, 
this  they  wouldn't  do  ;  but  what  did  they 
do?  ^^^ly,  they  left  the  dry  cow  behind 
them,  and  tuck  away  the  one  that  gave  the 
kindly  drop  o'  milk  to  the  sick  widow  and 
her  poor  family  ;  they  then  brought  off — ay 
— swejit  away — six  times  the  amount  of 
what  she  owed  ;  which  they  bought  in  for  a 
song.  It's  well  kno\\ii  that  of  late  Purcel 
and  his  sons  swore  that  they'd  execute  evei-y 
process  in  the  sevairest  and  most  expensive* 
manner  iipon  the  people,  and  as  they 
kept  their  oath  I  hope  too  we'll  keep  ours 
Well,  it  was  wlien  the  poor  boy  saw  the  drop 
o'  milk,  as  he  said,  goin'  fi'om  his  poor 
mother,  that  he  opposed  them.  You  all 
know  the  rest ;  he  was  shot  stone-dead  be- 
kaise  he  loved  that  mother.  The  case  is 
now  in  your  hands,  and  this  is  all  I  have  to 
say,  barrin'  to  ask  you,  gintlemen  of  the  jury, 
to  take  a  look  at  this,  and  think  of  him  it 
belonged  to,  that's  now  laid  low  in  an  airly 
and  untimely  grave,  through  Mat  Purcel  and 
his  sons." 

He  then  placed  a  lock  of  fair  and  beautiful 
hail-,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  youth's 
brow,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

Oh,  human  nature  !  especially  Irish  human 
nature,  what  a  mystery  art  thou  ! 

The  foreman,  on  receiA-ing  it,  held  it  in 
his  hands  for  some  time,  and  so  completely 
was  he  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  tress, 
and  the  afl'ection  of  him  to  wliom  it  had  be- 
longed, that  the  tears  guslaed  from  his  eyes  ; 
and  as  these  men,  who  were  then  in  the  veiy 
act  of  trampUng  upon  the  laws  of  God  and 
men,  looked  at  it,  one  by  one,  there  was 
scarcely  a  diy  eye  among  them.  As  water, 
however,  is  frequently  simnkled  over  fire,  in 
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oi'der  to  enkindle  it  into  a  more  scorclaing 
heat,  so  did  the  tears  they  shed  add  fresh 
stren<?th  and  fuiy  to  the  vengeance  which 
smouldei'ed  within  them. 

This  closed  the  case  for  Captain  Right, 
and  the  judge  asked  if  there  was  any  one 
present  prepared  with  a  defense  for  Mat  Pur- 
cel  and  his  sons. 

Our  old  fi-iend,  Darby  Hourigan,  who 
dressed  himself  in  rags  for  the  occasion,  then 
came  forward  ;  and,  after  pulling  up  the 
waistband  of  his  breeches,  and  twisting  his 
revolting  features  into  what  he  de-iigned  for, 
but  what  no  earthl}'  being  could  suppose,  a 
grin,  he  sjDoke  as  follows : — "  My  lard,  an' 
gintlemen  o'  the  jury,  it  'ud  be  a  hard  case 
if  we  suffered  poor  Misther  Purcel  and  his 
two  daicent,  ginerous,  kind-hearted  sons,  to 
be  condimed  'idout  a  word  at  all  in  their  de- 
fince.  First,  then,  is  it  fair  that  we  should 
be  angry  bekaise  one  of  our  ovni  race  and 
rallagion  should  spring  uj?  from  among  our- 
selves, and  take  his  station  over  xis  like  the 
Cromwellian  shoneens,  that  are  doin'  op- 
pression upon  uz  and  our  shildres  !  An', 
hadn't  he  as  good  a  right  to  get  the  law  at  his 
back  as  they  have  ?  an'  to  make  it  bring  him 
through  the  same  hard-hearted  coorses  that 
made  him  rich  and  keep  us  jDoor?  What 
had  he  done  but  what  othei's  had  been  doin' 
for  ages,  an'  wor  doin'  still  ?  ay,  by  j  ackers, 
an'  'ud  continue  to  do  unless  the  people  j^ut 
a  stop  to  it.  Worn't  his  sons  gintlemen  no 
less  ?  Didn't  they  go  out  to  hunt  dressed 
in  top-boots,  buck-skin  breeches,  scarlet 
coats,  and  velvet  jockey-caps  ;  and  didn't  his 
daughters  ride  about  uj^on  blood-horses  an' 
side-saddles  ?  An'  why  are  they  called  blood- 
horses  do  yez  know  ?  Ah,  by  japers,  if  yez 
don't  I'll  tell  you — it's  bekaise  they  wor 
bought  and  maintained  by  the  blood  of  the 
poor  ?  Ay,  they  do  all  this,  but  if  they  do, 
who's  to  blame  them  ?  Poor  !  ershisin  !  Arra, 
what  was  I  say  in'  ?  Sure  they  do  it  bekaise 
we  all  have  plenty  to  ait  anddhrink,  jDlenty  to 
wear  ;  good  coats  to  our  backs,  like  this  " — 
and  here  he  shook  the  rags  he  dangled  about 
him  in  hundreds  ;  "  good  breeches  to — hem 
— no  matther — good  shoes  and  stockings  to 
our  feet ;  good  heads  to  our  hats — hut !  1 
mane  good  hats  to  our  heads — and  fusht-rate 
linen  to  our  shkins  ;  ay — sich  as  this,"  he 
added  again.  "^Vhisht!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  laugh  like  an  Eclipse,  "bad  luck  to 
the  tatther  of  it,  but  I  forgot  at  home — along 
wid  the  other  eleven — or  stojo — here  it  is  to 
the  good  still,"  pointing  to  his  naked  skin, 
"  an'  be  my  sowl,  boys — my  lard  an'  gintle- 
men o'  the  jury,  I  mane — it's  the  weaver  of 
this  linen  that'll  stand  to  us  yet. 

"  Gintlemin,  I  do  maintain  that  there's  a 
great  dale  to  be  said  for  Mat  Pm-cel.     To  be 


siire  he  skrewed  the  last  fardin'  out  of  uz, 
but  where  Avas  there  ever  a  tithe-procthor 
that  didn't  do  the  same  thing  ?  An'  sure  if 
he  tuck  as  much  as  he  could  from  huz,  an' 
gev  as  little  as  he  could  to  the  parson,  wasn't 
it  all  so  much  the  betther  ?  Wasn't  it  weak- 
enin'/  their  fat  chxirch  and  fattening  our  Aveak 
on'  ? — Where's  the  honest  Catholic  could  say 
a  word  aginst  that?  To  be  sure,  we  all 
know  that,  by  his  knowledge  of  farmin',  and 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  our  little  tillage,  he 
contrived,  one  way  or  other,  to  take  about 
the  fifth  of  our  little  j^roduce  ;  but  then  if 
he  did,  didn't  he  say  it  was  all  by  way  of 
friendship  an'  indulgence  to  us?  Sure 
didn't  himself  tell  us  that  only  he  pitied  us 
an'  felt  for  us,  he'd  a'  been  ten  times  harsher 
than  he  was,  an'  so  he  would,  be  coorse,  an' 
"tis  thankful  we  have  a  right  to  be,  an'  not 
grumblin'  at  all  at  all. 

"I  hould  half  a  dozen  could  an'  miserable 
acres,  an'  about  three  weeks  ago,  he  tuck 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  produce,  owin' 
to  citations  to  the  bishop's  coorts,  an'  a  long 
string  o'  costs  jined  to  the  tithe  itself — bad 
luck  to  it ! — an'  didn't  he  j)rove  to  me  that 
he  let  me  off  for  a  song,  an'  was  the  best- 
hearted  jDrocthor  that  ever  skrewed  a  de- 
faulther  ?  Well,  an'  isn't  every  small  farmer, 
that  doesn't  wish  to  go  law,  or  isn't  able 
to  right  himself,  as  well  off  as  I  am — glory  b« 
to  God  !  I  declare,  thin,  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  be  angry  wid  so  kind  an'  merciful  a 
man. 

"Thin,  again,  It  made  a  man  religious,  an' 
was  aiquil  to  goin'  to  one's  duty,  to  go  to  ax 
time  or  indulgence  from  his  sons.  It  isn't  a 
clear  case  that  you'd  get  the  indulgence,  but 
it  is  a  clear  case  that  you  wor  sure  to  get  a 
horsewhij^pin'.  Now,  you  know  a  horse- 
whippin'  'ud  make  a  man  repint  goin'  to  him, 
an'  when  a  man's  in  a  rej^intin'  state,  he  may 
as  well  repint  for  whatever  sins  he  has  com- 
mitted, while  his  hand's  in. 

"Altogether,  thin,  my  lard  an'  gintlemin 
o'  the  jury,  I  think  it's  clear  that  Purcel  an' 
his  sons  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  counthry 
about  us,  an'  that  they  ought  to  be  acquitted, 
especially  as  it's  likely  that  they  have  more 
l^rocesses  to  sai-ve,  more  auctions  to  hould, 
an'  may  be,  more  widow's  sons  to  take  off 
the  hands  of  their  poor  strugglin'  mothers — 
the  crathurs,  that's  badly  able  to  sujjport 
them  ;  and  anyhow,  nobody  can  blame  a  man 
that  opens  the  gates  of  heaven  for  his  fellow- 
creature's  sowl,  and  sends  him  there. 

"I  hojDe,  my  lard  an'  gintlemen,  that  I've 
now  done  my  duty  in  defendin'  the  Purcels, 
and  that  I've  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that 
they  ought  to  be  acquitted." 

This  harangue  of  Hourigan 's  was  received 
with  singular  alternations  of  fierce  rage,  and 
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mirtti  that  was  still  fiercer  and  more  fright- 
ful. At  the  conclusion  of  it  there  was  a  loud 
stamping  of  feet,  accompanied  by  an  exult- 
ing uproar  of  apj)robation.  Silence,  how- 
ever, being  called,  the  jurors  put  their  heads 
together  across  the  table,  and  in  less  tlian 
two  minutes  their  foreman  handed  up  the 
issue  paper  to  a  person  who  acted  as  regis- 
ter and  secretary  to  the  meeting.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this,  that  worthy  functionary,  in  a 
solemn,  deep,  and  barely  audible  voice,  read 
a  verdict  of  "guilt}^"  which  was  received  in 
solemn  silence  b}'  the  assembly. 

The  judge  then  rose,  and  in  a  voice  that 
was  also  solemn  but  distinct,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  the  court  to  be — "  Death  and 
dark  destruction  to  IMatthew  Purcel  and  his 
sons,"  with  an  order  that  it  should  be  carried 
into  execution  on  that  very  night.  The 
judge  then  addressed  them  at  some  length, 
pretty  closely  to  the  following  effect : 

"Now,  my  fi'iends,"  said  lie,  "there  is  no 
man  in  this  building  who  has  not  before  now 
been  engaged  in  affairs  of  danger  and  of 
death.  Every  one  of  you  is  the  leader  of  a 
party  of  determined  fellows,  who  fear  noth- 
ing. Our  business  is — to  susteen  the  op- 
pressed, to  ci*ush  tyrants,  and  to  right  tho.se 
who  have  been  wronged.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  the  person  in  command  over  me  is  ab- 
sent to-night,  for  I  look  upon  the  office  I 
hold,  and  the  exploit  we  are  engaged  on,  as 
a  high  honor.  If  that  person,  however,  is 
not  with  us  he  is  engeeged  for  us,  and  will 
send  us  a  strong  reinforcement  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  I  don't  expect  that  the  attack 
on  Purcel's  house  will  deteen  us  long,  and 
after  that  we  have  other  \'isits  to  meek,  and 
several  fields  of  pasture  to  dig  ujd.  You  all 
know  who  I  mane  when  I  mention  the  man 
that  has  authority  over  us."  I 

"We  do,"  rejDlied  the  crowd;  "threes 
cheers  for  him  !  "  This  was  accordingly  re-  i 
sponded  to,  and  the  speaker  proceeded.  | 

"You  are  to  undex-stand,"  said  he,  "that 
Purcel  and  his  two  sons  are  this  night  to  die,  [ 
and  their  house  and  pleece  to  be  reduced  to 
ashes.     There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I 
must  strongly  impress  upon  you — remember 
that  you  are  not  to  injure  any  of  the  fay- 
males  of  the  family  in  the  sUghtest  degree. 
The    second  daughter   must  be  taken   and 
brought  to  a  mounted   guard  that  will  be 
ready  behind  the  garden-hedge,  to  bear  her 
off  to  the  mountains — they  know  themselves 
where.     I  will  overteek  them,  or  perhaps  be 
there  by  the  upper  road  before  them.     If 
any  of  you  has  a  fancy  for  the  other  sister,  I 
I'm  not  the  man  that  will  stand  in  your  way  ;  j 
but  in  order  to  encourage  you  to  do  yoiir  j 
dooty,  I  now  decleer  that  it  is  the  man  who  ; 
will  best  distinguish  himself  among  vou  that 


must  get  her.  You  all  know  what  you  are 
to  do.  The  old  tyrant,  root  and  branches, 
is  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  second  daughter  se- 
cured to  me.  You  have  been  told  the  pa.ss- 
wonl  for  the  night,  and  if  you  find  auv  men 
among  you  that  knows  it  not,  put  him  in- 
stantly to  death  a-s  a  spy  and  a  traitor.  And 
now,  my  brave  fellows,  eveiy  man  to  his 
post,  and  I,  who  am  for  this  night  at  least 
your  commander,  will  lead  you  on.  Come, 
then,  follow  me,  and  again  I  say — *  Death 
and  dark  destniction  to  ^latthew  Purcel  and 
his  two  sons  ! '  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  vast  multitude  was 

in  motion,  all  dressed  in  white  shirts  and 

disguised  by  blackened    faces.     The    were 

j  certainly    a    fierce    and    formidable    body, 

1  amounting,  it  is  calculated,  to  not  less  than 

!  five  thousand  men,  collected,  as  it  was  well 

i  known,  from  the  seven  adjoining  countie.s. 

i      The  aspect  of  the  sk}-,  on  this  awful  night, 

I  was  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of 

that  i:)art  of  the  couutr}-.     Over  towards  the 

!  west,  and  away  as  far  as  the  south,  it  seemed 

;  to  be  one  long  mass  of  deep,  angry-looking 

j  fire,  that  seemed  both  frightful  and  porten- 

j  tous,  and  made  the  Spectator  feel  as  if  a  gen- 

I  eral   and   immediate    conflagration    of    the 

I  heavens   was   about   to   take   place  :   whilst 

!  stretched  nearer  in  jDoint  of  space  to  the  eye 

I  were  visible  large  bars  of  cloud  that  seemed; 

I  from  their  crimson  color,  to  be  masses  of  ac- 

'  tual  blood.     In  fact,  the  whole  firmament  was 

full  of  gloom  and  terror,  and  jiregnant  witli 

such  an  appalHug  spii-it  of  coming  storm  as 

apparently  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 

,  elements. 

It  was  quite  e\'ident,  fi'om  the  disturbed 
and  unsettled  appearance  of  the  country  for 
miles  around,  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
such  an  unusual  multitude  being  on  foot  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  that  some  deed  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  or  danger 
was  to  be  done.  The  Purcel's,  ever  on  the 
watch,  soon  learned  that  they  were  to  be  at- 
tacked on  that  very  night  jjy  those  who  hati 
threatened  them  so  often,  and  to  whom  tliey 
themselves  had  so  frequently  sent  back  a 
stern  and  fierce  defiance.  Little  had  they 
calculated,  however,  that  the  onset  would  be 
made  by  men  so  well  armed  iind  in  such  pro- 
digious multitudes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  at  that  peri- 
od, that  scarcely  any  one  individual  could 
place  confidence  in  another.  Tlie  Purcels 
knowing  that  they  Avere  looked  upon  by  the 
people  in  a  hostile  spirit,  and  aware  of  the 
disguises  which  those  secret  confederacies, 
that  ai*e  so  jjeculiar  to  our  unfortunate  corai- 
try,  often  take  for  treacherous  and  vindictive 
pui-poses,  came  to  the  resolution  of  putting 
every  serviiut  in  the  house,  male  and  female, 
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from  off  the  premises.  Tliis  tliey  did  on 
discovering  Mofi^e  !Moylan's  treachery  with 
respect  to  the  fire-arms  ;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  knew  not  on  whom  to  depend.  M'Car- 
thy's  disappearance  was  also  a  mystery  wliich 
occasioned  them  considerable  anxiety  and 
doubt.  That  he  should  have  abandoned 
them  in  the  very  moment  of  danger,  was  a 
circumstance  quite  out  of  their  calculation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  obvious  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  that  from  whatever  motive 
his  conduct  proceeded,  he  distinctly  separa- 
ted himseK  from  them,  at  the  very  crisis 
when  his  presence  and  assistance  might  have 
been  of  service. 

In  the  meantime  they  began  to  make  prep- 
arations for  their  defence.  Purcel's  dwell- 
ing-house was  a  long,  two-storied  building, 
deeply  thatched.  He  himself  and  his  eldest 
son  carried  up  a  large  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  top  room,  where  they  took 
their  station  so  as  to  command  the  large  gate 
of  the  recently-built  fortress  Avail,  by  wliich 
the  house  and  adjoining  premises  were  sur- 
rounded. Alick,  his  mother  and  sisters,  re- 
mained below,  in  such  a  position  that  they 
covdd  command  the  gafo  also,  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to  danger.  The  mother  and 
daughters  had  been  well  trained  to  load  and 
even  to  discharge  fire-arms  ;  and  now  they 
were  both  competent  and  willing  to  take  an 
imjDortant  part  in  defense  of  their  own  lives, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  so  dear  to  them. 

"Well,"  said  John  Purcel,  when  eveiy  ne- 
cessary prei^aration  had  been  made,  "  I  never 
could  have  dreamt  that  Frank  M'Carthy  was 
either  a  coward  or  a  traitor." 

"I  very  much  fear,"  rephed  his  brother, 
"  that  he  is  either  the  one  or  the  other,  if  not 
both.  If  he  has  got  a  hint — ha  ! — do  you 
hear  that  again  ? — they  are  firing  still  as  they 
come  along — if  he  has  got  a  hint  of  this  at- 
tack and  abandoned  us,  I  have  not  words  to 
express  my  contempt  for  him.  What  a  brave 
lover  you  have  got,  Juha  1  "  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  his  sister,  "  thus  to  desert  you  in 
the  hour  of  danger." 

Julia  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  after 
wiping  away  some  bitter  tears,  she  at  length 
said,  "  I  will  not  believe  it — it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible :  I  know  it  is  very  strange  and  unac- 
countable, and  I  certainly  cannot  understand 
it." 

"  Do  you  imagine  it  possible  that  M'Car- 
thy could  belong  to  this  confederation  of 
blood  ?  "  asked  Ahck  ;  "  I  at  least  have  been 
told  so  much :  however,  perhaps  time  will 

tell  us  more  about  it.     For  my  part " 

He  had  nearly  pronounced  the  words,  when 
a  heavy  trampling  of  feet,  joined  to  a  deej) 
murmur  of  suppressed  voices,  w^as  heard  ;  a 
horn  was  then  sounded,  and,  in  about  half  a 


minute  afterwards,  Purcel  and  his  sons  wete 
caUed  mion  to  surrender  and  admit  the  as- 
sailants. From  the  moment  the  first  shots 
were  heard,  on  the  part  of  the  approaching 
enemj',  the  Purcels  concealed  all  their  hghts, 
so  that,  when  the  former  reached  the  outer 
wall,  the  house  seemed  wrapped  in  obscuiity 
— as  if  the  family  were  buried  in  sleep. 

They  now  assailed  the  gate,  but  soon  found 
that  there  was  little  likehhood  of  forcing  an 
entrance  without  heavier  implements  than 
those  they  had  in  their  possession.  On  as- 
certaining that  this  was  not  practicable,  they 
began  to  fire  at  the  roof  of  the  dwellin'^- 
house,  and  at  tliose  of  the  out-offices,  wfth 
the  hope  that  some  portion  of  the  wadding, 
when  lighted,  might  ignite  them.  In  this, 
after  repeated  attempts  and  failures,  they 
were  ultimately  successful.  A  cow-house 
that  stood  detached  from  the  other  buildings, 
and,  in  point  of  proximity,  nearest  the  gate, 
at  length  caught  the  flame,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes began  to  burn.  This,  to  be  sui'e,  might 
have  been  of  little  consequence  to  the  insur- 
gents, were  it  not  that  the  wind,  which  was 
gusty  and  blew  sometimes  with  a  good  deal 
of  strength,  now  and  then  swept  the  blaze 
over  to  the  other  offices,  which  were,  conse- 
quently, soon  in  flames  ;  and  it  was  now  ob- 
vious that  the  dwelling-house,  from  its  posi- 
tion and  the  direction  of  the  blast,  cotdd  not 
possibly  escape. 

Hitherto,  there  was  no  appearance  of  either 
light  or  life  in  the  proctor's  dwelling,  and  the 
insui'gents  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  progress  they  had  made.  It  is  true,  they 
felt  confident  that  none  of  the  Purcels  had 
escaped  since  they  approached  the  house — a 
circumstance  w^hich  was  impossible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cordon  of  the  enemy  that  had 
been  di'awn  around  the  outer  wall.  Another 
surmise,  however,  maddened  them  almost  to 
fury.  Could  it  be  jDossible  that  the  objects 
of  their  hatred  had  abandoned  the  house  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  and  thus  de- 
frauded them  of  their  vengeance  ?  The 
thought  was  intolerable  ;  but  that  was  a 
point  which  they  would  now  be  in  a  capacity 
soon  to  ascei'tain. 

Finding  that  the  gate,  as  we  said,  was  im- 
pregnable, unless  with  stronger  implements, 
they  had  sent  to  a  smith's  forge  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  whence  they  obtained  two  or 
three  sledge-hammers.  By  the  aid  of  these 
they  soon  shivered  the  gate  to  pieces,  and, 

having  accomplished  this,  they Before 

we  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  light  of  the  burning  cow-house  fell 
upon  them  with  the  strength  and  cleanaess 
of  a  summer  noon ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proctor's  family,  from  the  position 
of  the  house,   were  in  complete  obscurity 
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The  adrantage  was,  consequently,  all  on  one 
side  ;  the  Parcels,  when  the  gate  was  demol- 
ished, saw  the  crowd  clearly  and  distinctly, 
but  the  crowd  could  not  at  all  see  them. 
Fe:i'her-beds  and  other  defenses  had  been 
placed  at  the  windows,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fii-ing  from  the  house  could  be  de- 
Uverecf  with  almost  perfect  impunity  to  the 
inmates,  but  with  dreadful  and  deadly  ef- 
fect upon  the  assailants.  The  latter,  having 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  gate, 
were  in  the  act  of  entering,  when,  all  at  once, 
such  a  well-directed  volley  was  poured  among 
them  as  caused  every  man  of  the  front  ranks 
to  fall  dead.  Foxir  blunderbu-sei  had  been 
discharged  among  them — three  by  the  proc- 
tor and  his  two  sons,  and  one  by  his  eldest 
daughter  Mai-y.  The  fatal  effect  with  which 
this  tire  was  dehvered  caused  a  momentary 
pause,  and  the  aggressive  crowd  was  forced 
to  inish  back  in  a  kind  of  wavy  motion,  that 
resembled  the  undulations  of  a  retreating 
serpent.  An  immediate  return,  however, 
took  place  ;  and,  in  abouthalf  a  minute,  those 
in  front,  however  reluctant,  were  forced  for- 
ward by  the  pressui-e  from  without.  Again 
did  a  well-du-ected  fire  bring  do^^•n  those 
who  were  thioist  forward,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  a  back  action  took  place, 
which  enabled  those  in  fi'out  to  retire  for  the 
present  from  what  they  clearly  saw  was  cer- 
t  lin  death. 

So  far  the  proctor's  family  were  triumiih- 
ant,  and  would  have  been  so,  were  it  not  for 
the  conflagration  of  the  offices,  which  every 
moment  threatened  their  own  house  with  de- 
sti-uction.  There  was  not  now  one  among 
the  crowd  hardy  enough  to  attempt  an  en- 
trance by  the  open  gate — which  entrance 
they  knew  to  be  only  another  name  for 
death.  Two  circumstances,  however,  were 
at  work  against  the  brave  and  intrepid  proc- 
tor and  his  equally  brave  and  intrepid  sons. 
Crowbars  had  been  procured,  and  thi'ee 
breaches  were  being  made  in  those  parts  of 
the  wall  which  the  windows  of  the  house  did 
not  command,  and  what  was  still  equally,  if 
not  more  dreadful  to  the  besieged,  was  the 
fact  ol  the  dwelling-house  having  taken  fire, 
from  the  flames  that  were  wafted  to  it  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  adjoining  ofiices.  The 
breaches  having  been  effected,  the  assailants 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  yard  ;  and 
now  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  in 
reality.  The  latter  were  shot  down  in 
scores  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  windows 
of  the  house  from  which  this  destiiictive  fire 
was  kept  up  so  ably,  received  fifty  discharges 
to  one  that  had  been  made  from  them.  The 
house  was  immediately  surrounded,  and 
gUiU'ds  were  placed  at  the  doors  and  lower 
vnndows,  witli  strict  and  fatal  orders  to  allow 


'  none  of  the  family  to  escape,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  females — one  of  whom  was  to  be 
secured,  as  the  reader  knows,  for  a  particu- 
lar  i)urpose,  and  the  rest  as  chance  or  pas- 

I  sion  Uiight  direct. 

!      The  Purcels,  in  the  meantime,  ably  served 

,  and  as.sisted  by  Mrs.  Purcel  and  her  daugh- 

j  ters,  continued  to  deal  death  and  destruction 

'  on  the  parties  outside,  without  being  yet  eith- 
er fatigued  or  disabled.     At  length  the  ter- 

j  rific  light  of  the  roof  that  was  burning  over 
them,  and  the  stifling  heat  whicli  began  to 

!  oppress  them,  startled  the  proctor  into  a 
state  of  feeling  so  awful,  that  it  obhterated 

(  from  his  awakened  conscience  all  exteraal 
impressions  of  the  dreadful  havoc  of  human 
life  which  was  taking  place  about  him.  The 
feeUng  was  deepened  by  a  discovery  that  the 
gate  had  been  broken  and  breaches  made  in 
the  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  incredible  multi- 

j  tude  of  armed  persons  aboi^t  the  premises, 
most  of  whom  Avere  now  distinctly  visible  by 
the  glare  of  the  conflagration. 

Tlie  life  of  jNIatthew  Purcel,  though  un- 
stained by  any  of  those  gi-oss  crimes  which 
separate  man  fi'om  his  fellows,  or  draw  doAvr 
the  punishment  of  the  law  upon  tho.si 
who  commit  them,  was,  neveriheless,  in  v 
singular  degree,  vinfeeling,  oppressive,  and 
rapacious.  Though  plausible  and  clever  in 
his  manner,  and  anxious  to  stand  Avell  with 
the  world,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  relent- 
less and  implacable,  a  tyrant  within  the  petty 
sphere  of  his  influence,  a  despiser  of  all  those 
principles  that  were  not  calculated,  no  mat^ 
ter  how,  to  elevate  and  enrich.  He  ground 
the  poor,  and  WTung,  by  the  most  oppressive 
extortion,  out  of  their  sweat  and  labor,  all 
and  much  move  than  they  could  afford  to 
give  him.  "With  destitution  and  poverty  in 
their  most  touching  and  pitiable  shapes,  he 
never  had  one  moment's  sympathy,  nor  did 
the  widow  or  oi-phan  ever  experience  a  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  mercy  at  /k.s  hands. 

There  was  now  a  short  pause  in  the  work 
of  destruction,  but  it  was  erident  to  him  and 
his  family  that  some  new  element  of  action 
was  at  work  among  the  multitude,  though  of 
its  character  and  object  they  could  form  no 
possible  conjecture.  The  Purcels  had  now  a 
short  space  for  reflection,  and  but  a  short 
one,  for  they  all  felt,  by  the  increasing  heat 
that  proceeded  from  the  burning  roof,  that 
they  could  not  long  abide  under  it.  Alick 
and  the  females  had  joined  John  and  his 
father  in  the  top  room,  and  the  latter  now 
saw  clearly  that  fate,  in  its  most  dreadful 
and  appalling  shape,  was  on  him  and  his 
whole  family,  for  it  was  clear,  as  matters 
stood,  that  neither  he  nor  his  sons,  at  all 
events,  could  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  in- 
furiated multitude.      In  tliis  condition,  his 
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veins  swollen,  and  the  perspiration  standing  ' 
in  larpje  beads  upon  liis  forehead,  he  took  one 
fearful  and  agonizing  glance  upon  his  past 
life,  and  felt,  now  that  he  stood  on  the  verge 
of  eternit}',  that  the  retrospect  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  hell.  The  change  that  came  over  | 
his  features  was  frightful  beyond  aU  behef  ; 
his  face  became  nearly  black,  and  his  eyes, 
which  greAV  bloodshot  almost  in  a  few  min- 
utes, had,  notwithstanding,  a  sharp  delirious 
expression  of  terror  that  no  language  could 
depict. 

"  Great  God  !  father,"  exclaimed  his  son 
John,  who  first  noticed  this  change  in  his 
appearance,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

''  We  ai-e  lost !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "oh,  my 
past  Ufe  !  Great  Heaven  !  if  I  had  but  one 
act  of  kindness  to  look  back  upon,  I  could 
dare  death.  Children,  the  tortures  of  hell 
are  upon  me  !  Here  is  death  at  my  thi-oat, 
but  how  will  I  die  ?  Hallo— look  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  do  you  see  it  ? — it  is  all  black — 
black  and  bloody — black  and  bloody — that 
life  of  mine  !  Crimes  —  crimes  —  crimes 
against  the  poor — against  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  !  Why  did  I  do  it  ?  Eh,  why  did  I 
oppress,  and  grind,  and  murder !  Ay,  mur- 
der !  —  Where's  Widow  Flanagan's  son  ?  — 
where's  all  the  blood  I  was  the  means  of 
shedding? — whei-e  are  the  rotten  corf)ses 
that  are  now  festering  in  the  grave,  because  I 
was  rapacious  and  an  oppressor  ?  Hallo !  I  say, 
don't  curse  me — or  rather,  do  curse  me — damn 
me — damn  my  soul — damn  my  soul — ha  ! 
what  am  I  saying  ? — who  brought  me  to  this  ? 
Who  ?  why  who  but  the  black  and  damnable 
parsons — ay,  the  parsons  and  theii'  d — d 
heretical  chui'ch  !  However,  I'll  have  my  re- 
venge, for  hell  is  lined  with  them — paved 
■with  them — circled  with  them  ;  and  there  111 
find  them  in  burning  squads  to  welcome  me 
— ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Welcome,  Proctor  !  Tithe- 
Proctor  !  God's  Perdition  !  what  a  name  ! 
what  a  character?  Tithe-Proctor !— that  is 
rogue,  oppressor,  scourge,  murderer  ! — and 
all  for  what  ?  For  a  dead,  lazy,  gross,  over- 
grown heresy  !  A3',  lazy  jDarsons  that  I 
brought  myself  to  this  for,  to  perdition  for  ! 
But  then  I  was  proud  too — oh,  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  creep  uj)  fi'om  poverty  and  cunning 
to  broadcloth  and  top-boots,  to  saddle  horse, 
then  a  jaunting-car,  to  shake  hands  with  the 
gi'eat  parsons,  who  despised  me  all  the  while 
■find  made  me  their  tool  and  scapegoat !  Oh, 
•yes,  and  to  have  my  sons  able  to  hunt  in  red 
coats  and  top-boots,  and  my  daughters  to 
ride  on  side-saddles — how  do  you  do,  gin  tie- 
men  ? — ladies,  your  most  obedient !  but, 
where  are  we  ? — what  is  this  ?  Is  this  the 
light  of  hell,  and  these  the  devils  with  their 
black  faces?  And  yet,  I  did  intend  to  re- 
pent and  to  be  merciful  to  the  poor  ;  and  now 


here  comes  damnation  ! — and  why  ?  have  1 
not  miu'dered  you  all  ? — where  am  I  ? — who 
am  I  ?  I  am  not  MattheAv  Purcel,  the  Tithe- 
Proctor,  I  hope — make  iixal  clear,  and  l,!! 
give  you — or  could  it  be  a  dream  ? — no,  no^ 
it  is  real,  a  real  fact ;  and  the  gulf  of  dam 
nation  yawns  for  me  !  Ha  ! — well — come, 
then,  let  us  die  like  men  ;  give  me  the  blun- 
dei'buss  ;  now,  down  with  the  -snllains — down 
with  the  villains  !  " 

His  family  had  been  standing  between  the 
shelter  of  two  ■windows,  ahnost  transfixed 
into  stone  with  horror  at  the  blasphemous 
agonies  under  which  his  fi-antic  spii-it  was 
raging  and  ^^Tithing.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
frightful  certainty  of  death  to  himself  and 
his  family,  in  such  an  uuprepai-ed  state,  to- 
gether -with  the  rapid  glance  of  liis  ill-sj)ent 
life,  joined  to  his  exertion  and  the  suffocating 
heat  of  the  room,  had,  all  combined,  induced 
what  may  be  well  termed  this  insane  parox- 
ysm of  despair  and  guilt. 

On  seizing  the  blunderbuss,  he  rush,ed. 
now  distinctly  visible  in  the  Hght,  and  for- 
getful that  the  multitude  were  on  the  watch 
for  him,  o^\'er  towards  one  of  the  luiprotected 
windows,  where  he  was  followed  by  his  son 
John,  for  the  piu-jDose  of  bemg  dragged  out 
of  danger.  He  had  just  discharged  the 
blunderbuss  at  their  leader,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  making  his  way  to  the  hall-door, 
when  the  ruffian  fell  stone-dead,  and  almost 
simultaneously,  he  and  his  son  John  were 
literally  perforated  with  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets. 

"We  must  die,  also,"  exclaimed  Ahck  tc 
his  mother  and  his  sisters  ;  "we  must  die, — 
but  let  us  die  firmly.  Any  death,  however, 
is  better  than  one  of  fire  ;  here  we  cannot 
stay  longer.  Stoop  now,  so  that  we  may 
pass  that  j)art  of  the  wall  that  is  beneath  the 
windows,  until  we  reach  the  lower  floor  ;  if 
we  expose  ovu-selves  only  for  a  moment,  we 
must  share  their  fate.  Great  God  !  what  a 
fate  and  what  a  night !  " 

By  following  his  advice,  they  reached  the 
lower  floor  in  safety,  and  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  the  burning  roof  crashed  in  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  proctor  and  his  son,  of 
whose  remains  nothing  but  a  few  cinders 
were  found  the  next  morning.  The  faUing 
in  of  the  roof  was  accompanied  by  a  consid- 
erable explosion,  owing  to  the  powder  which 
they  had  left  behind  them,  and  the  noise  of 
which  caused  the  crowd  that  was  now  hem- 
ming in  the  house  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  moment ;  for  they  knew  now 
by  the  explosion,  that  the  ammunition  of 
their  enemies  was  gone,  and  that  "  the  old 
fox  and  his  cubs,"  as  they  called  them,  were 
probably  incapable  of  fui-ther  resistance  ;  a 
reflection  which,  as  it  stood  not  in  the  waj 
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of  their  cowardice,  seemed  to  increase  their 
fury. 

"Revenge  now,  boys,"  shouted  a  hundred 
voices  ;  "  they  have  shot  our  leader  along 
with  the  rest.  Come  on  then,  sledge  in  the 
doors  an'  windies,  an'  if  we  lave  a  single  inch 
iii  the  villains  together,  may  we  be  hanged 
iike  dogs !  Come  on,  then,  they  ai'e  help- 
less now  ;  their  ammunition's  gone,  an'  they 
can  do  us  no  harm.  Blood  for  blood  as  far 
as  they  go  ;  it's  into  inches  we  must  hew 
them — mto  inches— conie  on,  then  !  " 

A  furious  assault  instantly  commenced  at 
the  doors  and  windows.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
frightful  thing  to  see  these  men,  with  their 
white  shirts  and  black  \'isages,  fiercely  at 
work  ;  panting  and  inflamed  with  ungovern- 
able rage  and  vengeance,  the  red  turbid 
blaze  of  the  burning  building  hghting  them 
into  the  simiUtude  of  mcarnate  devils,  let 
loose  upon  some  hellish  mission  of  destruc- 
tion and  blood.  Theii*  o\vn  fury,  however, 
impeded  their  progress,  for  as  they  jjassed 
onwards  to  the  door,  m-ged  by  the  worst 
passions  of  man,  it  was  found  that  their  vio- 
lence, thus  broken  and  diminished  by  the 
struggle,  had  prevented  them  from  making 
anything  like  a  rapid  progress  in  breaking  in 
the  powerfully-fortified  door.  There  was 
consequently  another  slight  pause,  during 
which  a  circumstance  occurred  that  added  a 
terrible  sublimity  to  the  scene. 

We  have  said,  that  the  sky  looked  angry 
and  portentous,  and  such  was  the  fact.  Dur- 
ing the  pauses  that  now  occurred,  the  dis- 
tant darkness  of  the  suiTounding  countiy 
was  momentarily  disiDclled  by  a  stronger  and 
more  terrific  fire  than  that  which  now  shot 
up  its  red  and  waving  pyramids  from  the 
burning  houses  before  them.  All  at  once, 
the  black  sky  opened,  and  from  the  chasm 
of  angry  clouds  a  sheet  of  red  hghtning 
flashed,  hghting  up  the  darkness  of  the 
country  around  them  in  a  fearful  manner  ; 
but  above  all  things,  and  what  gave  a  super- 
added horror  to  the  scene,  was  the  influence 
which  that  hght,  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  vengeance  of  God,  had  upon  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  vengeance  of  man. 
The  sheeted  volume  swept  down,  and  for'an 
instant  poui-ed  over  the  blazing  roofs,  the 
tottering  walls,  the  bleeding  coi-jises  and  the 
black-visaged  men  who  stood  in  multitudes 
about  the  jilace,  panting  with  the  mad  in- 
toxication of  crime  ;  it  poured  upon  them, 
we  say,  a  light  so  strong,  penetrating,  and 
intense,  that  its  fearful  distinctness  was 
enough  to  paralyze  the  heart,  and  awe  those 
who  were  present  from  the  prosecution  of 
their  vengeance.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
Almighty  Himself  had  sent  down  His  aveng- 
mg  angel  from  the  heavens,  to  pour  His  light 


upon  them,  in  order  to  bear  testimony 
against  the  dreadful  work  of  blood  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Nor  was  this  all.  Ere 
the  pause  was  broken,  a  burst  of  thunder,  so 
deep,  so  loud,  and  so  terrible,  in  sudi  an 
hour,  pealed  from  a  point  of  the  sky  on  their 
right,  taking  its  course  in  the  direction  of 
the  proctor's  house,  where,  in  one  terrific 
explosion,  it  seemed  to  burst  exactly  over 
their  heads.  Some  were  awed,  b*ut  we  all 
know  that  companionship  fortifies  the  heai-t 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Almighty,  His  fires  6f  vengeance, 
and  His  midnight  thunders,  were  all  ahke 
foz'gotten. 

The  assault  on  the  door  was  now  renewed 
with,  if  possible,  more  ferocious  violence  ; 
and  it  became  evident  to  the  unfortunate 
and  now  helpless  inmates,  that  they  must 
soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  fi-om  Avhom 
they  could  exjiect  no  mercy.  We  say  they 
were  in  a  helpless  state  ;  and  this  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  explosion,  which  left  them 
\vithout  ammunition,  even  if  they  had  had 
their  firearms.  Such,  however,  was  their 
hurry  in  escaping  from  the  falling  roof, 
joined  to  the  shock  and  stupor  caused  by 
the  death  of  John  and  his  father,  that  they 
thought  not  for  a  moment  of  anything  but 
mere  self-presei"vation.  Omng  to  these,  cau- 
ses they  brought  no  Aveapons  of  defence  with 
them  ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of  the  fallen 
roof  and  explosion,  their  fire-arms  A^ere  be- 
yond their  reach,  and  useless.  They  stood 
now  ghastly — tlielr  features  rigid  hke  those 
of  the  dead — calm  and  without  a  tremor — 
but  Avith  a  melancholy  fortitude  that  was  as 
noble  as  it  was  rare  and  unprecedented.  At 
length  Mrs.  Purcel  sjioke  : — "  Alick,"  said 
she,  "  you  must  save  yourself :  we  may  I'e- 
ceive  some  mercy  at  the  hands  of  these  men, 
but  you  will  not ;  hide  yourself  somewhere, 
and,  when  they  come  in,  we  will  say  that 
you  perished  with  your  father  and  brother." 

"No,  my  dear  mother,"  replied  her  sou, 
"  while  I  have  life  I  ^^-ill  not  separate  fi'om 
you  and  these  dear  girls." 

"  This  is  madness,"  observed  Juha  ;  "  what 
can  5'ou  expect?  Have  we  not  witnes.sed 
bloodshed  enough  to-night  already  ? — or  are 
you  determined  that  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  witness  your  murder  before  oiu-  faces? 
Oh,  dear  Alick,  be  advised  by  my  mother ; 
by  secreting  yourself,  you  may  escape  ;  but 
if  you  are  found  here,  you  will  be  instantly 
shot." 

"Dear  Alick,"  said  Mary,  "by  the  love 
you  bear  us,  and  l)y  the  l)lood  of  those  wliom 
these  murdering  rufiians  have  sacrificed,  we 
implore  and  entreat  you  to  conceal  yom-self ; 
anil,  if  that  fails— then,  by  the  love  of  God. 
do  as  we  desire  ! " 
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She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words, 
when  a  single  Whiteboy,  ■\\ith  blackened 
face,  made  his  appearance  at  the  end  of  the 
kitchen  stairs,  and  apjDroached  them,  wa^'ing 
his  hands  A\ith  a  mingled  expression  of  dis- 
ti'action  and  entreaty. 

"  Dear  John,"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  patient ; 
and  Julia,  be  calm,  and  hear  me.  I  am,"  he 
added,  m  a  low  and  guarded  whisper, 
"  Frank  M'Carthy  :  as  you  hope  for  mercy 
from  God  and  life  from  man,  listen !  The 
door  will  be  broken  in  in  a  few  mmutes  ;  but 
if  you  are  guided  by  me,  you  may  yet  be 
safe.  Blacken  your  face  forthwith,  Alick ; 
and  here  is  a  shu't  marked  with  blood  too — 
a  cu'cumstance  that  will  give  you  more  se- 
cui'ity — which  I  have  brought  you." 

"Frank  M'Carthy,"  exclaimed  Julia,  "and 
a  Whiteboy  !  Oh,  yes,  be  advised  by  him, 
Alick  ;  as  for  me,  I  care  not  how  soon  death 
comes — I  have  little  to  live  for  now  !  " 

"If  there  was  time,  dear  Jidia,  for  exj)la- 
nation,  I  could  soon  satisfy  you  ;  but,  alas !  I 
fear  to  ask  for  your  father  and  John." 

"They  are  both  murdered,  sir,"  she  re- 
phed  ;  "  they  have  fallen  ^'ictims  to  men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  white  shii'ts 
and  black  faces  —  with,  I  fear,  blacker 
hearts." 

"  Great  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "is  tliis  so  ? 
but  time  now  is  life  :  I  must  bear  your  sus- 
picions, Julia,  until  a  fitter  occasion.  You, 
Alick,  as  3'ou  will  not  and  wish  not  to  leave 
your  mother  and  sisters  unprotected,  follow 
me — follow  me,  or,  as  I  hoj)e  for  God's 
mercy,  you  are  lost,  and  your  sisters — I 
di'ead  to  think  of  it." 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Alick,  struck  now 
with  absolute  impatience  :  "  I  consent, 
Frank — what  do  you  wish  ?  " 

He  brought  him  at  once  to  the  kitchen, 
where  he  took  soot  from  the  chimney,  which 
he  moistened  with  water,  and,  in  a  couple  of 
minutes,  blackened  his  face  and  put  the 
bloody  shii't  over  his  dress.  The  change 
was  so  completely  and  quickly  effected,  that 
the  females  for  a  moment  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  strangers  who  had  forced  an 
entrance  by  some  other  Avay. 

"Now,"  said  M'Carthy,  placing  a  loaded 
pistol  in  Alick's  hand,  "  the  pass- word  for  the 
night  is  'the  Cannie  Soogah' — you  won't 
forget  that? — but,  above  all  things,  don't 
think  of  using  your  pistol,  whatever  may 
happen,  until  you  hear  me  shout,  'the 
Cannie  Soogah  to  the  rescue ! '  and  even 
then,  wait  until  you  see  and  speak  to  him — 
the  brave,  the  noble,  the  glorious  fellow  !  " 

"Good  God!  and  is  he  here?"  asked 
Ahek. 

"He's  here — he's  eveiywhere,"  replied  the 
other  :  "he's  here,  at  aU  events,  before  now, 


I  hope  :  the  manner  in  whj'^h  I  shall  call 
ujion  his  name  is  this — first,  I  shout  'the 
Cannie  Soogah  ! '  the  very  mention  of  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  general  cheer ;  then, 
when  he  ajipears,  I  shall  call  out,  '  the  Cannie 
Soogah  to  the  rescue  ! '  After  this  you  must 
be  guided  by  me,  as  I  must  be  by  the 
Cannie  Soogah  and  circumstances.  Come, 
now,  it  is  safer  to  open  the  door  and  admit 
these  ruffians." 

"And  remember,"  added  Ahck,  turning 
v\dth  a  look  of  agony  to  the  females,  "that 
the  men  have  all  been  shot,  and  are  lying  in 
the  upper  room  !  " 

The  ruse  of  M'Carthy  succeeded.  The 
Whiteboys,  on  being  admitted,  took  it  for 
granted  that  those  who  opened  the  door  be- 
longed to  themselves  and  had  got  in  by 
some  other  entrance.  The  house  was  hastily 
searched  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Pui'cels  having 
been  killed  in  the  upper  room,  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  limbs  of  John  and  his  father 
being  \dsible  among  the  bui-ning  pile.  The 
state  of  the  house  now  rendered  a  hasty  re- 
treat out  of  it  necessai'y.  A  sudden  tremb- 
ling of  the  walls  and  upper  joista  was  felt, 
the  crowd  inished  out,  and  the  next  moment 
the  whole  building  was  one  fallen  mass  of 
smoking  ruins. 

The  females  now  found  themselves  prison- 
ers ;  but  still  their  brother  and  M'Carthy 
kei^t  near  them,  and  seemed  to  act  as  a' 
portion  of  those  to  whom  their  guardianship 
had  been  entrusted.  Julia  found  herself 
committed,  as  if  by  general  consent,  to  the 
care  of  one  individual,  who  kept  her  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  accompanying  crowd — to 
whom,  from  time  to  time,  he  waved  his  hand 
without  looking  behind  him  to  intimate  that 
they  should  not  press  close  uj)on  them,  but 
afford  him  an  op^Dortuniiy  of  holding  what 
he  wished  to  be  considered  some  confidential 
conversation  \vith  her. 

"That  I  may  be  blest,  IVIiss  Juha,  but 
you're  a  lucky  girl  this  night — an'  I  think  I 
may  say  that  I'm  a  lucky  boy  myself.  I'm  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  to  bring  you  to  a  safe 
l^lace  ;  which  I'll  do,  never  fear.  You  know 
Avhat  I  told  you  afore  about  my  family — how 
we  ~\vor  ever  an'  always  doin'  our  best  against 
the  Sassanach  Laws — an  ould  family  it  is — 
an'  sure  ould  blood  is  betther  than  riches 
any  day — an'  it  isn't' complexion  aitlier,  INIiss 
Julia,  that  a — this  way,  darlin' — this  waj' — 
an'  how  long  now  is  it  since  you  fell  in  con- 
sate  A^th  me  ?  Well,  darlin',  that  I  may  die 
a  happy  death  in  a  good  ould  age,  if  I  can 
blame  you  for  not  spakin' — especially  afther 
havin'  lost  your  father  and  two  brothers  this 
night.  Ho  wan  diver,  we  can  have  a  lob  of 
their  wealth,  anyhow,  yourself  and  myself — 
this  way,  darlin',  there's  a  party  of  fi-iends 
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waitin'  for  us — wisha  thin,  but  I'm  lookin' 
forrid  to  a  liap])y  life  wid  you — but  sure  you 
mij^lit  say  a  single  word  to  me,  darlin' — jist 
to  let  me  kuow  you  hear  me." 

"WTiether  Julia  heard  this  one-sided  dia- 
logue or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  She 
seemed  passive  and  inattentive,  and  walked 
on  with  an  abstracted  and  mechanical  motion. 
Her  brother  and  lover  could  only  get  near 
her  occasionally,  having  found  it  necessary 
to  watch  her  mother  and  sister  also.  They 
could  perceive,  however,  not  only  that  the 
crowd  which  followed  Mogue  appeared  to  be 
a  good  deal  in  his  confidence,  and  under  his 
sway,  but  that  it  increased  so  rapidly  as  he 
went  along,  that  they  became  alarmed,  esj^e- 
cially  as  the  Canine  Soogah  had  not  yet  made 
his  appeai'ance. 

At' this  moment  they  were  met  by  a  body 
of  men,  who  on  looking  at  Mogue  and  Julia, 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  bringing  her  the  wrong 
way — you  are  breakin'  your  ordhers — you 
know  that  our  captain  laid  it  out,  that  you 
should  bring  her  in  the  other  direction,  and 
to  where  the  guard  is  waitin'  for  her." 

"  Ay,"  rej^lied  Mogue,  "  but  you  know  our 
captain  had  been  shot,  and  is  lyin'  stiff  inside 
the  gate  there  behind  us." 

"i3ut  hvin'  or  dead,"  they  replied,  "do 
you  observe  your  duty — it's  a  bad  an'  dan- 
gerous example  you're  settin'." 

"  But  sure  if  the  captain  was  alive,"  said 
Mogue,  "it'ud  be  a  different  thing — that  I 
may  be  hapjDy,  but  I'm  bringin'  her  the  riglit 
way,  and  to  the  right  place,  too — amn't  I, 
boys  ? "  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

"All's  right !"  they  replied  ;  "to  be  sm-e 
you  are — go  on,  and  more  powers  !  " 

About  a  minute  or  two  before  this,  a 
mounted  Whitefoot  had  rode  uj),  and  having 
heard  the  words,  he  rejilied  to  ^Mogue,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  No,  sir  !  our  captain  is  not  shot, 
but  is  safe  and  sound."  And  scarcely  had 
the  words  proceeded  from  his  lips  Avhen  the 
very  individual,  as  it  seemed,  who  had  led 
them  during  the  night,  galloped  up  to  the 
place  of  altercation. 

"  Who  says  I  am  dead," said  he  ;  "I  don't 
look  like  a  dead  man,  I  think.  jVIeek  Avay 
there  till  I  speak  to  this  man,"  pointing  to 
Mogue.  "Why,  sii-,  did  you  dare  to  dis- 
obey ordhers  by  taking  this  lady  to  the 
wrong  place ?     Answer  me  that?  " 

Mogue,  seeing  that  his  support  was  now 
powerful,  looked  at  them,  and  asked  aloud 
— "  Am  I  bringin'  the  lady  the  wrong  way, 
boys  ? " 

"  No,"  they  replied  ;  "  Go  on,  and  more 
power ! " 

At  this  moment  M'Carthy  shouted  out  in 
loud   and    powerful   tones — "The   Cannie 


Soogah ! "  and  the  words  were  no  sooner 
uttered  than  Mogue  started,  a  rapid  stir  and 
murmur  pen-aded  the  multitude,  and  almost 
instantly  a  most  hearty  and  vociferous  cheer 
awakened  the  echoes  that  slept  among  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  moment  this  had 
subsided,  the  same  voice  repeated  the  name 
with  an  addition — "  The  Oamiie  Soogah  to 
the  rescue — here  he  is  !  " 

Our  facetious  friend,  for  it  was  he,  tlu-ew 
up  his  hand  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  made 
the  act  understood  by  all  present,  with  the 
exception  of  M'Carthy  and  Alick  Purcel. 

"Yes,  boys,"  lie  exclaimed,  "I  am  here  ; 
and  I  thank  3'ou  for  your  kindness.  You 
have  had  a  fall  revenge  to-night  on  Purcel 
and  his  family  ;  but,  as  I  have  been  a  long 
time  in  search  of  a  good  wife,  I  suppose  you 
have  no  objection  that  I  should  take  chai'ge 
of  the  ladies. 

These  words  were  followed  by  another  as- 
tounding cheer,  and  the  Cannie,  riding  over 
to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Purcel  and  her 
daughter  stood — for  she  and  ]Mary  had  now 
joined  Julia — was  about  to  speak  to  them, 
when  the  i-eport  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  bullet  whizzed  past  his 
ear. 

"  Treachery  !  "  he  shouted,  "  treachery 
against  your  commander  !  Seize  upon  that 
person,  in  the  name  of  Captain  Right." 

His  words  came  late  ;  another  rej^oi-t  fol- 
lowed the  first,  with  an  interval  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  between  them,  and  in- 
stantly our  pious  friend,  who  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  happy 
life  in  the  possession  of  Julia  Purcel,  fell 
stone-dead  to  the  earth. 

"What!"  shouted  the  Cannie,  "is  this 
more  treachery?  But  wait,  I'll  soon  cure 
this." 

He  put  a  horn  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  and 
having  given  it  a  sharp,  quick,  and  hasty 
blast,  he  nodded  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Wait  a  moment." 

"  The  last  shot  wasn't  threachery  anyhow," 
exclaimed  Jerry  Joj^ce,  whose  voice  Alick 
immediately  recognized  ;  "  somebody,"  he 
added,  with  a  significant  look,  "has  ped 
honest  Mogue  for  his." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  the  Cannie. 

"He  is  dead,  captain,"  replied  several, 
"  and  so  may  every  one  die  that's  a  traitor  to 
the  Cannie  Soogah — our  bold  Captain  Right." 

A  bod}-  of  about  a  thousand  men  now  made 
their  appearance,  every  one  of  them  person- 
ally devoted  to  the  Cannie  Soogah  ;  and 
brought  there  for  the  humane  pui-jjose,  H 
possible,  of  saving  Purcel  and  his  sous  that 
night. 

"It  was  a  false  alarm,  my  friends,"  said 
he,  as  they  came  up  ;  "  there  was  only  one 
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teraitor  among  them,  and  he  has  been  brouglit 
to  his  account.  I  didn't  wish  for  his  death, 
and  he  might  have  got  some  other  punish- 
ment, but  it  can't  be  helped  now  ;  I'm  only 
Sony  for  the  false-hearted  vagabond  because 
he  wasn't  fit  to  die." 

He  then,  after  a  few  words  of  advice,  dis- 
missed them  to  theii-  respective  homes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  faithful 
followers,  whom  he  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  him  to  escort  !Mrs.  Purcel  and 
her  daughters  to  the  house  of  our  worthy 
magistrate.  Another  body  he  also  appointed 
to  the  task  of  carrpng  the  dead  and  womided 
away  to  some  remote  place,  where  they  could 
be  interred,  or  so  concealed  that  theu*  inden- 
tification  might  not  involve  their  siu-\-iving 
relatives. 

Our  naiTative,  we  may  say,  is  closed.  The 
Cannie  now  having  placed  Mrs.  Purcel  and 
her  daughters  on  horseback,  directed  his 
friends  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the 
redoubtable  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  who  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  seeing  such  a  number  of 
Whiteboys  about  his  house.  Ahck  Purcel 
and  M'Carthy  also  got  horses,  and  as  they 
went  along,  M'Carthy  received  fi'om  him  a 
solution  to  the  mysterious  occuiTences  in 
which  he  had  been  involved. 

"  j\Ii".  Purcel's  famil}',"  said  he,  but  not  in 
heai'ing  of  the  females,  "  is  the  last  family 
that  I  ought  to  protect  this  night."  They 
have  shot  my  twin  brother,  the  man  that 
went  by  the  name  of  Buck  English.  He  is 
now  gone  to  his  reckonin'  and  may  God  for- 
give him  !  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  murdher  in  the  covmty  of  Cork,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bin'  a  gentleman's  house  that  the  muixlher 
was  committed.  AMiile  he  Avas  in  gaol  I  con- 
trived to  get  into  him,  and  we  managed  so 
well  that  he  escaped,  and  I  was  kept  in  his 
place.  The  next  day  I  tould  them  the  truth, 
and  he  was  taken  again  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  gintleman  that  prosecuted,  on  hearin' 
that  there  was  another  person  so  like  him, 
felt  unaisy  in  his  mind  and  got  him  off  for 
the  miu'dher,  in  di-ead  he  might  have  sworn 
against  the  WTong  man.  He  couldn't  keep 
himself  quiet  though,  for,  on  the  very  day 
before  his  pardon  came,  he  Avas  caught,  along 
wid  some  others,  in  the  act  of  breakin'  out 
of  the  gaol,  and  for  that  he  got  a  severe 
wovmd  and  seven  years'  tx-ansportation.  All 
our  hves,  I  and  my  other  brother " 

"Why,  have  you  another  brother,  Can- 
nie ?  "  asked  M'Carthy. 

"Troth,  and  I  have  ;  and  you  may  thank 
God  that  I  have,  or  it  isn't  here  but  in  heaven, 
I  hope,  you'd  be  this  night.  Well,  as  I  was 
sayin',  I  an'  my  other  brother  sj^ent  our 
■«vhole  life  in  ti-jin'  to  defate  him  in  his  plans 


\  and  skames— may  God  forgive  him  !  We 
i  often  did,  but  not  always  ;  for  sometimes  he 
was  too  many  for  both  of  us." 
;  "  But,  Cannie,  about  the  night  I  was  in 
Frank  Finnerty's,  who  was  it  that  saved  my 
j  life  twice  ?  " 

I      "  One  of  them — he  that  wounded  the  fel- 
lows— I  don't  wish   to   name — but,  indeed, 
I  I'm  crippled  here,  bekaise  you  know,  gintle- 
men,  that   there   are  laws   in  the  land.     A 
;  fi'iend  to  your  family  met  Mogue  Moylan, 
and,  suspectiu'  what  was  in  the  wind,  sent 
that   friend   to   assist   you,  and   it   was   by 
j  volunteerin'  to  take  your  Hfe  that  he  was 
1  able  to  save  you.     My  brother,  afther  meetin' 
him,  and  hearin'  fi*om  him  what  happened, 
I  was  the  man  that  met  3'ou  aftherwards,  that 
I  gave  you  the  passwords,  and  showed  you  how 
i  to  open  the  windey.     There  were  others  there 
i  that  knew  you,  for  I  hope  you  don't  think 
!  that  every  man  goin'  out  at  night  wid  a  white 
I  shu't  and  a  black  face  on  him  is  a  murdherer." 
"  God  forbid  !  "  said  M'Carthy,  "  I've  been 
I  disguised  by  both  myself,  as  it  happens.     It 
I  is  difficult,  however,  for  any  counh-y  to  be 
happy,  or  any  peoj^le  either  industrious  or 
moral,  when  such   secret   confederacies  are 
made  the  standard  of  both  law  and  morality. ' 
"  That's  thruth,  ]\Ii\  M'Carthy,  and  no  man 
knows  it  betther  than  I  do  ;  I  and  my  brother 
— not  him  that's  gone  to  his  account  to  night, 
but  the  other— were  forced  to  join  tnem  for 
our  own  safety,   but,  as  long  as  we  -wor  of 
them,  Ave  endeaA^ored  to  do  as  much  good — 
that  is,  to  preA'ent  as  much  e\il  —as  Ave  could. 
It  was  I  that  sent  you,   Mr.   M'Carthy,  the 
letter  to  Dubhn,  and  it  was  1  that  sent  the 
messenger  for  j'outhis  eveuiu' ;  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  if  you   had  remained  in  iVlr. 
Purcel's  you'd   been   shot,    and,    besides,  I 
wanted  you  to  watch  Mogue  Moylan,  for  I 
had  raison  to  know  that  he  intended  to  j^lay 
a  trick  on  me  to  night  in  regard  to  Miss  Julia. 
I  had  my  doubts  all  along  Avhether  I  could 
come  in  time  to  save  the  whole  family  and 
defate  my  brother,  and  I  could  not,  for  I  had 
an  immense  number  of  my  OA\^l  men  to  get 
together  ;  however,  God's   will   be   done  ;  ] 
did  all  that  lay  in  my  power." 

On  reaching  Nassau  Lodge,  the  party  an- 
ticipated some  danger  from  Fergus  O'Dris- 
col's  fire-arms.  Alick,  however,  knocked,  and 
on  hearing  the  AA'indow  open,  exclaimed  : — 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Fergus,  aa'c  ai-e  friends. 
My  mother  and  sisters  are  here,  and  Avish  to 
get  in.  This  has  been  a  dreadful  night ! — a 
night  of  bloodshed  and  murder  !  " 

"My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Fergus,  "  Avhat  is 
this  you  tell  me  ?  But  Avhy,  Alick,  are  you 
surrounded  by  such  a  number  of  Whiteboj's? 
I  can  see  distinctly  thri  they  are  such  by  the 
hixht  of  tlie  moon." 
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"Boys,"  said  the  Cannie  Soogah,  "dis- 
perse now — and  thank  you ;  I  feel  your 
kindness,  and  I  won't  forget  it — you  see  the 
people  of  the  house  are  alarmed — but  that's 
not  the  worst  of  it — what,"  he  added,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  "  if  you  bring  that  terrible 
dare-di\il,  O'Driscol,  upon  you  !  " 

The  crowd  immediately  dispersed,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  melancholy  gi'oup  were 
admitted  to  the  welcome  shelter  of  the 
magistrate's  hospitable  roof ;  for  such,  in 
fact,  it  was. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  this  mel- 
ancholy meeting  of  the  neighboring  families, 
nor  upon  the  heart-rending  details  which 
were  given  of  the  dreadful  circumstances 
that  made  that  night  so  hideous.  All  the 
O'Driscols  were  present,  and  deeply  partici- 
l^ated  in  the  affliction  of  the  late  pi'octor's 
family,  with  the  exception  of  the  magistrate 
liimself,  who,  much  to  their  astonishment, 
was  not  forthcoming.  Evei^  successive  mo- 
ment, however,  he  was  looked  for  ;  but  as 
he  did  not,  after  an  unusual  period  of  expec- 
tation, make  liis  appeai'ance,  some  alai-m  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  which  gradually  increased, 
esi:)ecially  on  the  part  of  his  daughter,  until 
she  proposed  that  a  search  should  be  made 
for  him.  This  was  accordingly  done,  when 
— but  let  it  not  reach  the  ears  of  his  friend 
the  Castle,  he  was  discovered  somewhat  in 
tlie  position  of  Philosoj^her  -Square,  behind 
Molly  Seagrim's  curtain,  squatted  upon  his 
hunkers,  as  they  say,  in  the  furthest  and 
darkest  corner  of  the  coal  hole. 


In  about  half  an  hour  after  this  discovery, 
a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  it  was  inti- 
mated to  Alick  Purcel  and  M'Carthy,  that 
the  Cannie  Soogah  wished  to  see  them  for  a 
minute  or  two,— but  that  he  declined  com- 
ing in. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  when  they  came  to 
the  hall-door,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
since  I  left  you  awhile  ago,  and  I'm  come  to 
bid  you  both  farewell.  This  at  present  is 
not  a  paceful  countrj-  to  live  in,  and  I'm 
tired  of  the  work  that's  goin'  on  in  it.  I'm 
now  come  to  bid  you  both  farewell,  and  my 
brother  is  goin'  along  wid  me.  The  other 
will  be  laid  in  his  grave  this  night.  I  wish, 
Mr.  Piu'cel,  I  could  a'  done  more  for  your 
family  ;  but  what's  done  can't  be  undone. 
Farewell,  then,"  said  he,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
his  voice  was  filled  with  deep  but  manly 
emotion — "Farewell  to  you  both!  When 
you  think  of  me,  let  it  be  kindly,  for  from 
this  night  out  you  will  never  see  the  Cannie 
Soogah  more." 

He  put  his  two  hands  upon  his  face,  gave 
a  sob  or  two,  and  immediately  departed  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  never  was  seen  in  the  coun- 
try afterwards. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  say  now  that  Ahck  Pur- 
cel and  his  beloved  Miss  O'Driscol  were 
united  ; — that  M'Carthj',  in  due  time,  after 
having  been  called  to  the  bar,  was  made 
happy  in  the  possession  of  Julia  Purcel  ; 
and  that  Jeny  Joyce,  in  imitation  of  his  lx;t- 
ters,  was  blessed  by  the  Ixand  and  honest 
heart  of  Letty  Lenehac 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  strong  Farmer'^  Establishment  and  Family. 

It  was  one  summer  morning,  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  a  little  man,  in  the  garb  and 
trim  of  a  mendicant,  accompanied  by  a 
slender  but  rather  handsome  looking  girl 
about  sixteen,  or  it  may  be  a  year  more,  were 
upon  their  way  to  the  house  of  a  man,  who, 
from  his  position  in  hfe,  might  be  considered 
a  wealthy  agriculturist,  and  only  a  step  or 
two  beneath  the  condition  of  a  gentleman 
farmer,  altliough  much  more  plain  and  nis- 
tic  in  his  maiuiei-s.  Tlie  house  and  place 
had  about  them  that  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  abundance  and  slovenly  neglect 
which  is,  unfortunately,  almost  pecuhar  to 
our  countrv'.  '  The  house  was  a  long  slated 
one,  and  stood  upon  a  httle  eminence,  about 
three  or  four  hundred  yai*ds  from  the  high- 
way. It  was  approached  by  a  broad  and 
ragged  boreen  or  mock  avenue,  as  it  might 
be  called,  that  w^as  in  very  good  keeping 
^^ith  the  premises  to  which  it  led.  As  you 
entered  it  from  the  road,  you  had  to  pass 
through  an  iron  gate,  which  it  was  a  task  to 
open,  and  which,  when  opened,  it  was  another 
task  to  shut.  In  consequence  of  this  diffi- 
culty, foot  passengers  had  made  themselves 
a  way  upon  each  side  of  it,  through  which 
they  went  to  and  came  from  the  house  ;  and 
in  this  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  example 
of  the  family  themselves,  who,  so  long  as 
these  side  paths  were  passable,  manifested 
as  much  reluctance  to  open  or  close  the  gate 
as  any  one  else. 

The  month  was  May ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  dehghtful  and  exhilarating  than  the 
breeze  which  played  over  the  green  fields 
that  were  now  radiant  vriih.  the  Hght  which  was 
flooded  down  upon  them  from  the  cloudless 
sun.  Around  them,  in  every  field,  were  the 
tokens  of  that  pleasant  labor  from  which  the 
hopes  of  ample  and  abundant  harvests  al- 
ways spring.  Here,  fixed  in  the  ground, 
Btood  the  spades  of  a  6oo«*  of  laborers,  who, 
as  was  evident  from  that  circumstance,  were 
then  at  breakfast ;  in  another  place  might  be 

•  A  considerable  number  of  men  working  together. 


seen  the  plough  and  a  portion  of  the  tackle 
Ij-ing  beside  it,  being  expreasive  of  the  same 
fact.  Around  them,  on  everv'  side,  in  hedges, 
ditches,  green  fields,  and  meadows,  the 
birds  seemed  animated  into  joyous  acti\'ity 
or  incessant  battle,  by  the  business  of  nest- 
building  or  love.  "Wliilst  all  around,  from 
earth  and  air,  streamed  the  ceaseless  voice  o( 
universal  melody  and  song. 

On  reaching  the  gate,  Peety  Dhu  and  his 
pretty  daughter  turned  up  towards  the  house 
we  have  alluded  to — which  was  the  residence 
of  a  man  named  Burke.  On  reaching  it 
they  were  obsei-ved  by  a  couple  of  large  dogs, 
who,  partaking  of  the  hospitable  but  neg- 
lected habits  of  the  family,  first  approached 
and  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  then 
wagged  their  tails  by  way  of  welcome,  and 
immediately  scampered  otf  into  the  kitchen 
to  forage  for  themselves. 

Burke's  house  and  farmyard,  though 
strongly  indicative  of  wealth  and  abundance 
in  the  oxNTier,  were,  notwithstanding,  evi- 
dent! v  the  property  of  a  man  whose  mind 
was  far  back  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and 
the  industrial  pursuits  that  depend  upon  it. 
His  haggard  was  slovenly  in  the  extreme, 
and  his  farmyard  exceedingly  offensive  to 
most  of  the  senses  ;  everthing  lay  about  in  a 
careless  and  neglected  manner ; — wheel- 
barrows without  their  trundles — sacks  for 
days  under  the  rain  that  fell  from  the  eaves  of 
the  houses — other  implements  embedded  iu 
mud — car-houses  tumbling  do^\^l — the  pump 
without  a  handle — the  garden-gate  open,  and 
the  pigs  hard  at  work  destroying  the  vege-  ■ 
tables,  and  rooting  up  the  garden  in  all 
directions.  In  fact,  the  very  animals  about 
the  house  were  conscious  of  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  acted  accordingly.  If  ono 
of  the  dogs,  for  instance,  was  hunted  at  the 
pigs,  he  ran  in  an  apparent  fuiy  towards 
that  which  happened  to  be  nearest  him. 
which  merely  lifted  its  head  and  hstened  for 
a  time — the*  dog,  Arith  loud  and  boisterous 
barking,  seizing  its  ear,  led  it  along  for  three 
or  four  yards  in  that  position,  after  which, 
upon  the  pig  demun-ing  to  proceed  any 
further,  he  verj'  quietly  dropped  it  and 
trotted  in  again,  learing  the  destructive 
animal  to  resmue  its  depredations. 
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The  house  inside  bore  the  same  character. 
Winter  and  svinimer  the  hall-door,  wliich 
bad  long  lost  the  knocker,  lay  hospitably  open. 
The  parlor  had  a  very  equivocal  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  furniture,  though  originally 
good  and  of  excellent  materials,  was  stained 
and  dinged  and  hacked  in  a  manner  that 
denoted  but  litle  sense  of  care  or  cleanliness. 
Many  of  the  chairs,  although  not  wojii  by 
age,  wanted  legs  or  backs,  evidently  fi-om 
ill-usage  alone — the  grate  was  without  fire- 
irons — a  mahogany  bookcase  that  stood  in  a 
recess  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  with 
glass  doors  and  green  silk  blinds,  had  the 
glass  all  broken  and  the  silk  stained  almost  out 
of  its  original  color  ;  whilst  inside  of  it,  instead 
of  books,  lay  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
garden  seeds  in  bro-mi  paper— an  almanac  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  a  dry  ink-bottle, 
some  broken  delf,  and  a  large  collection  of 
blue-moulded  shoes  and  boots,  together 
with  an  old  bhster  of  French  flies,  the  lease 
of  their  farm,  and  a  great  number  of  their 
receipts  for  rent.  To  cro^v^l  all,  the  clock  in 
the  other  recess  stood  cobwebbed  about  the 
;op,  deprived  of  the  minute  hand,  and  seem- 
ing to  intimate  by  its  silence  that  it  had 
given  note  of  time's  progress  to  this  idle  and 
iiegligent  family  to  no  purpose. 

On  the  drawing-room  stairs  there  lay  what 
had  once  been  a  carpet,  but  so  inseparable 
had  been  their  connection  that  the  stairs 
were  now  worn  through  it,  and  it  required  a 
sharp  eye  to  distinguish  such  fragments  of 
it  as  remained  fi-om  the  color  of  the  dirty 
boards  it  covered  and  the  dust  that  lay  on 
both. 

On  entering  the  kitchen,  Peety  and  his 
little  girl  found  thirteen  or  fourteen,  in  fam- 
ily laborers  and  servants  of  both  sexes, 
seated  at  a  long  deal  table,  each  with  a  large 
wooden  noggin  of  buttermilk  and  a  spoon  of 
suitable  dimensions,  digging  as  if  for  a  wager 
into  one  or  other  of  two  immense  wooden 
bowls  of  stirabout,  so  thick  and  firm  in  con- 
sistency that,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  man 
might  dance  on  it.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  only  picture  of  such  enjoyment  that  the 
kitchen  afforded.  Over  beside  the  di'esser 
was  turned  upon  one  side  the  huge  pot  in 
which  the  morning  meal  had  been  made,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  inside  of  course,  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  equally  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated, but  by  no  means  so  harmonious,  was 
kept  up  by  two  dogs  and  a  couple  of  pigs, 
which  Avere  squabbling  and  whining  and 
snarling  among  each  other, whilst  they  tugged 
away  at  the  scrapings,  or  remlimm,  that  was 
left  behind  after  the  stirabout  had  been 
emptied  out  of  it.  The  whole  kitchen,  in 
fact,  had  a  strong  and  healthy  smell  of  food 
^-the  dresser,  a  huge  one,  was  covered  with 


an  immense  quantity  of  pewter,  wood,  ancl 
delf ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  cast  one's 
eye  towards  the  chimney  to  j)erceive,  by  the 
weighty  masses  of  black  hung  beef  and  the 
huge  sides  and  flitches  of  deep  yellow  bacon 
which  hned  it,  that  plenty  and  abundance, 
even  to  overflowing,  predominated  in  the 
family. 

The  "  chimney-brace  "  projected  far  out 
over  the  fire-place  towards  the  floor,  and  un- 
der it  on  each  side  stretched  two  long  hobs 
or  chimney  corner  seats,  on  which  nearly  a 
dozen  persons  could  sit  of  a  winter  evening. 
INIi's.  Burke,  a  smart,  good-looking  little 
woman,  though  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
kejjt  passing  in  a  kind  of  pei-petual  motion 
from  one  pai't  of  the  house  to  the  other,  with 
a  large  bunch  of  bright  keys  jinghng  at  one 
side,  and  a  huge  house-wife  pocket,  with  a 
round  pin-cushion  dangling  beside  it,  at  the 
other.  Jemmy  Burke  himself,  a  placid 
though  solemn-faced  man,  was  sitting  on  the 
hob  in  question  complacently  smoking  his 
joipe,  wiiilst  over  the  glowing  remnants  of  an 
immense  turf  fire  hung  a  singing  kettle,  and 
beside  it  on  three  crushed  coals  was  the  tea- 
pot, "  waitin',"  as  the  serv^ants  w^ere  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  it,  "  for  the  masther  and 
misthress's  breakfast." 

Peety,  wiio  was  well  knowTi  and  a  great 
favoiite  on  his  rounds,  received  a  warm  and 
hosj)itable  w^elcome  fi'om  Jemmy  Burke,  wiio 
made  him  and  the  girl  sit  upon  the  hob,  and 
immediately  ordered  them  breakfast. 

"  Here,  Nancy  Devlin,  get  Peety  and  the 
girsha  their  skinfuls  of  stirabout  an'  milk.  Sit 
over  to  the  fire,  alanna,  an'  warm  yourself." 

"  Warm,  inagli !  "  replied  Peety  ;  "  wiiy, 
sure  it's  not  a  fire  sich  a  blessed  momin'  as 
this  she'd  want — an'  a  blessed  mornin'  it  is, 
glory  be  to  God  !  " 

"Troth,  an'  you're  right,  surfe  enough, 
Peety," replied  the  good-natured  farmer;  "a 
blessed  saison  it  is  for  gettin'  dow^l  the 
crojis.  Go  over  there,  now,  you  an'  the 
girsha,  to  that  other  table,  an' — whish ! — 
kick  them  pigs  an'  dogs  out  o'  the  house,  an' 
be  d — d  to  them  !  One  can't  hear  their  eai^s 
for  them — you  an'  the  girsha,  an'  let  us  sue 
what  3'ou  can  do.  Nancj',  achora,  jist  dash  a 
gawUogiie  o'  sw^eet  milk  into  their  noggins — 
they're  not  like  us  that's  well  fed  eveiy  day — 
it's  but  seldom  they  get  the  likes,  the  crea- 
tures— so  dash  in  a  brave  gawUogue  o'  the 
sweet  milk  for  them.  Take  your  time,  Peety, 
— aisy,  alanna,  'till  you  get  what  I'm  sayin'; 
it'U  nourish  an'  jiut  strinth  in  you." 

"Ah,  Misther  Burke,"  replied  Peety,  in  a 
tone  of  gi-atitude  peculiar  to  his  class,  "you're 
the  ould*  man  still — ever  an'  always  the  large 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  same  man  still. 
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heart  an'  la\ish  hand — an'  so  sign's  on  it — 
full  an'  pHnty  iipon  an'  abovit  you — an'  may 
it  ever  be  so  wid  you  an'  yours,  a  chicrna,  I 
pray  !     An'  how  is  the  misthress,  sir  ?  " 

"  Tliroth,  she's  vei-y  weD,  Peety  -  has  no 
raison  to  complain,  thank  God  !  " 

"  Thank  God,  indeed !  and  betther  may 
she  be,  is  my  worst  wish  to  her — an'  Masther 
Hycy,  sir? — but  I  needn't  ax  how  he  is. 
Isn't  the  wliole  country  ringin'  wid  his 
praises  ;— the  blessin'  o'  God  an  you,  acushla" 
— this  was  to  Nancy  Devhn,  on  handing  them 
the  new  milk — "draw  over,  darlin',  nearer  to 
the  table—there  now  " — this  to  his  daughter, 
whom  he  settled  affectionately  to  her  food. 
"  Ay,  indeed,"  he  proceeded,  "  sure  there's 
only  the  one  word  of  it  over  the  whole  Barony 
we're  sittin'  in — that  there's  neither  fetch  nor 
fellow  for  him  through  the  whole  parish. 
Some  people,  indeed,  say  that  Bryan  M'Mahon 
comes  near  him  ;  but  only  some,  for  it's  given 
up  to  Masther  Hycy  all  to  pieces." 

"Faix,  an'  I  for  one,  although  I'm  his 
father — amn't  I,  Rosha  ?  "  he  added,  good- 
humoredly  addressing  his  wife,  who  had  just 
come  into  the  kitchen  from  above  stairs. 

"  Throth,"  said  the  wife,  who  never  replied 
with  good  humor  unless  when  adcli'essed  as 
jllrs.  Burke,  "  yoxire  ill  off  for  something  to 
speak  about.  How  are  you,  Peety  ?  an'  how 
is  your  httle  girl  ?  " 

"In  good  health,  ma'am,  thank  God  an' 
you  ;  an'  very  well  employed  at  the  present 
time,  thanks  to  you  still !  " 

To  this  Mrs.  Burke  made  no  reply  ;  for  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  here,  that  although 
she  was  not  actually  penurious  or  altogether 
without  hospitality,  and  something  that 
might  occasionally  be  termed  charity,  still  it 
is  due  to  honest  Jemmy  to  inform  the  reader 
in  the  outset,  that,  as  Peety  Dhu  said,  "the 
large  heart  and  the  la^•ish  hand"  were  es- 
pecially his  own.  ]\Ii's.  Burke  was  considered 
to  have  been  handsome — indeed,  a  kind  of 
rustic  beauty  in  her  day — and,  like  many  of 
that  class,  she  had  not  been  without  a  due 
share  of  vanity,  or  i)ei*hai)s  we  miglit  s:iy 
coquetry',  if  we  were  to  speak  the  truth.  Her 
teeth  were  good,  and  sli3  had  a  veiy  pretty 
dimple  in  one  of  her  cheeks  when  she  smiled, 
two  circumstances  which  contributed  strong- 
ly to  sustain  her  good  humor,  and  an  unac- 
countable tendency  to  laughter,  when  the 
poverty  of  the  jest  was  out  of  all  projioriion 
to  the  mirth  that  followed  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  apparently  light  and  agreeable  spirit, 
she  was  both  vulgar  and  arrogant,  and  labored 
under  tlie  weak  and  ridiculous  ambition  of 
being  considered  a  woman  of  high  preten- 
sions, who  had  been  most  unfortunately 
thi-own  away,  if  not  altogether  lost,  upon  a 
husband  whom  she  considered  as  eveiy  way 


unworthy  of  her.  Her  father  had  risen  into 
the  possession  of  some  unexpected  property 
when  it  was  too  late  to  bestow  upon  her  a 
suitable  education,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  in  addition  to  natural  vanity,  on  the 
score  of  beauty,  she  was  a  good  deal  troubled 
Arith  purse-pride,  which,  with  a  foolish  sus- 
ceptibility of  flattery,  was  a  leading  feature 
in  her  disposition.  In  addition  to  this,  she 
was  an  inveterate  and  incurable  slattern, 
though  a  gay  and  lively  one  ;  and  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  whatever  she  did  in  the 
shape  of  benevolence  or  charity,  in  most  in- 
stances owed  its  origin  to  the  influences  of 
the  weaknesses  she  was  known  to  possess. 

Breakfast,  at  length,  was  over,  and  the 
laborers,  with  an  odd  hiccup  here  and  there 
among  them,  from  sheer  i-ei)letion,  got  tlieir 
hats  and  began  to  proceed  towards  the  farm. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Jemmy,  after  dropping 
a  spittle  into  his  pipe,  pressing  it  down  with 
his  httle  finger,  and  putting  it  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  "see  an'  get  them  praties  down 
as  soon  as  you  can,  an'  don't  work  as  if  you 
intended  to  keep  your  Christmas  thei*e  ;  an' 
Paddy  the  Bomice,  I'll  thank  you  to  keep 
your  jokes  an'  your  stories  to  yourself,  an' 
not  to  be  idlin'  the  rest  till  afther  your 
work's  done.  Throth  it  was  an  unlucky  day 
I  had  anything  to  do  wid  you,  you  divartin' 
vagabone — ha !  ha  !  ha !  AVhen  I  hu-ed  him 
in  the  IMicklemas  fair,"  proceeded  Jemmy, 
without  adch'essing  himself  to  any  particular 
indiriduixl,  "he  killed  me  wid  Laughin'  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  couldn't  refuse  the  vee- 
honj/  whatsomever  wages  he  axed  ;  an'  now 
he  has  the  men,  insteed  o'  mindin'  their 
work,  dancin'  thi'ough  the  field,  an'  likely  to 
spht  at  the  fun  he  tells  them,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Be  off,  now,  boys.  Pether  Muri^hy,  you 
randletree,  let  the  girl  alone.  That's  it 
Peggy,  lay  on  him  ;  ha  !  deril's  cure  to  you  ! 
take  what  you've  got  any  way — you  desiin'e 
it." 

These  latter  obsers'ations  were  occasioned 
by  a  romping  match  that  took  place  between 
a  young  laborer  and  a  good-looking  gii'l  who 
was  emploj-ed  to  cb'op  potatoes  for  the  men. 

At  length  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  the  field  departed  in  a  cheerful 
group,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  noise  of  a 
horse's  feet,  eridently  proceechng  at  a  rapid 
trot,  was  heai'd  coming  up  the  boreen  or 
avenue  towards  the  house. 

"Ay,"  exclaimed  Burke,  with  a  sigh, 
"there  comes  Hycy  at  a  trot,  an'  the  won- 
dher  is  it's  not  a  gallop.  That's  the  ^^•ay 
he'll  get  through  life,  I  fear ;  an'  if  God 
doesn't  change  him  lie's  more  hkely  to  gallop 
himself  to  the  Stiiff  an'  Bag*  than  to  auy- 

•  Beggary. 
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thing  else  I  know  of.  I  can't  nor  I  won't 
stand  his  extravagance — but  it's  his  mother's 
fault,  an'  she'll  see  what  it'll  come  to  in  the 
long  run. 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  when  his  son 
entered  the  kitchen,  alternately  singing  and 
whisthng  the  Foxliunter's  jig  in  a  manner 
that  betokened  exuberant  if  not  boisterous 
sj^mts.  He  was  di'essed  in  toj)  boots,  a 
green  riding-coat,  yellow  waistcoat,  and  drab 
cassimere  small  clothes  —  quite  in  jockey 
trim,  in  fact. 

Hj'cy  rather  resembled  his  father  in  the 
lineaments  of  his  face,  and  was,  consequently, 
considered  handsome.  He  was  about  the 
middle  size,  and  remarkably  well  iJrojDor- 
tioned.  In  fact,  it  would  be  exceedinglj' 
difficult  to  find  a  yoimg  fellow  of  manlier 
bearing  or  more  striking  personal  attrac- 
tions. His  featm-es  were  regular,  and  his 
complexion  fi-esh  and  youtliful  looking,  and 
altogether  there  Avas  in  his  comitenance 
and  whole  appearance  a  cheerful,  easy, 
generous,  um-eflecting  dash  of  character  that 
not  only  made  him  a  favorite  on  first 
acquaintance,  but  won  confidence  by  an 
openness  of  manner  that  completely  dis- 
armed suspicion.  It  might  have  been  ob- 
sei'v'ed,  however,  that  his  laugh,  like  his 
mother's,  never,  or  at  least  seldom,  came 
directly  fi'om  the  heart,  and  that  there  was  a 
haixl  expression  about  his  other-\\dse  Avell- 
formed  mouth,  such  as  rarely  indicated  gen- 
erosity of  feeling,  or  any  acquaintance  "with 
the  kinder  impulses  of  oiu-  nature.  He  was 
his  mother's  pet  and  favorite,  and  her  prin- 
cipal Arish  was  that  he  should  be  looked 
upon  and  addressed  as  a  gentleman,  and  for 
that  pixi-pose  she  encouraged  him  to  associate 
mth  those  only  whose  rank  and  position  in  life 
rendered  any  assumption  of  equality  on  his 
part  equally  arrogant  and  obtrusive.  In  liis 
own  family  his  bearing  towards  his  pai-ents 
■was,  in  jDoint  of  fact,  the  reverse  of  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  He  not  only  treated 
his  father  with  something  bordering  on  con- 
tempt, but  joined  his  mother  in  all  that 
ignorant  pride  which  kept  her  pei*i:)etually 
bewailing  the  fate  by  which  she  was  doomed 
to  become  his  Arife.  Nor  did  she  herself 
come  off  better  at  his  hands.  Whilst  he 
flattered  her  vanity,  and  tui-ned  her  foibles  to 
his  own  advantage,  under  the  guise  of  a  veiy 
dutiful  affection,  his  deportment  towards  her 
was  marked  by  an  ii'onical  respect,  which 
was  the  more  indefensible  and  unmanly  be- 
cause she  could  not  see  through  it.  The 
poor  woman  had  taken  up  the  opinion,  that 
difficult  and  unintelligible  language  was  one 
test  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  her  son  by  the 
use  of  such  language,  let  no  opportunity 
pass  of  confirming  her  in  this  opinion,  and 


estabhshing  his  o\vn  claims  to  the  charac- 
ter. 

"Where  did  you  ride  to  this  morning, 
IMistherHycy?" 

"Down  to  take  a  look  at  Tom  Bxirton'*? 
mare.  Crazy  Jane,  ma'am  : — 

"  '  Away,  my  boys,  to  horse  away, 
The  Chase  admits  of  no  delay — '  " 

"  Tom  Burton  ! "  re-echoed  the  father, 
with  a  groan  ;  "  an  so  you're  in  Tom  Burton's 
hands  !  A  swindlin',  horse-dalin'  scoundrel, 
that  w^ould  chate  St.  Pether.  Hycy,  my 
man,  if  you  go  to  look  for  wool  to  Tom  you'll 
come  home  shorn." 

"  '  Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poale 
Laid   a   swinging   long   curse  on    the   bonny 

brown  bowl, 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair — ' 

Thank  you,  father  —  much  obliged  ;  you 
entertain  a  good  opinion  of  me." 

"  Do  I,  faith  ?     Don't  be  too  sure  of  that." 

"I've  bought  her  at  any  rate,"  said  Hycy 
— "  thii-ty -five's  the  figui'e  ;  but  she's  a  dead 
bai'gain  at  fifty." 

"  Bought  her  !  "  exclaimed  the  father  ; 
"  an'  how,  in  God's  name,  do  you  expect  to 
pay  for  her  ?  " 

' '  By  an  order  on  a  very  excellent,  worthy 
man  and  gentleman- farmer — ycleped  James 
Biu'ke,  EsQuiKE — who  has  the  honor  of  being 
father  to  that  ornament  of  the  barony,  Hycy 
Burke,  the  accomplished.  My  worthy  sut; 
will  fork  out." 

"  If  I  do,  that  I  may-  " 

"Silence,  poor  creature!"  said  his  wife, 
clapping  her  hand  upon  his  mouth — "make 
no  rash  or  vulgai-  oaths.  Surel}',  Misther 
Burke — " 

"  How  often  did  I  bid  you  not  to  viisther 
me  ?  Holy  scrapers,  am  I  to  be  misthered 
and  jDesthered  this  way,  an'  my  name  plane 
Jemmy  Burke ! " 

"You  see,  Hycy,  the  vulgaiian  will  come 
out,"  said  his  mother.  "I  say,  Misther 
Biu-ke,  are  j^ou  to  see  your  son  worse  mounted 
at  tlie  Hening.stown  Hunt  than  any  other  gen- 
tleman among  them  ?  Have  you  no  pride  ?  " 
"  No,  thank  God  !  barrin'  that  I'm  an 
honest  man  an'  no  gentleman  ;  an',  as  for 
Hycy,  Rosha — " 

"  il/r.s.  Burke,  father,  if  you  please,"  inter- 
posed Hycy  ;  "  remember  who  your  wife  is 
at  all  events." 

"Faith,  Hycy,  she'll  come  better  off  if  1 
forget  that  same  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  instead 
of  bein'  the  laughin'-stock  of  the  same  Hunt, 
it's  betune  the  stilts  of  a  plough  you  ought 
to  be,  or  out  in  the  fields  keepin'  the  men 
to  their  business." 
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"  I  paid  three  guineas  earnest  money,  at 
all  events,"  said  the  son  ;  "  but  '  it  matters 
not,'  as  the  preacher  says — 

"  '  When  I  was  at  home  I  was  merry  and  frisky. 
My  dad  kept  a  pig  and  my  mother  sold  whiskey' — 

Beg  pjxrdon,  mother,  no  allusion — my  word 
and  honor  none — to  youl  mean — 

"  '  My  uncle  was  rich,  but  would  never  be  aisy 
Till  I  was  enlisted  by  Corporal  Casey.' 

Fine  times  in  the  army,  IVIr.  Burke,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  speedy  promotion. 
Mother,  my  stomach  craves  its  matutinal 
supply — I'm  in  excellent  condition  for  break- 
fast." 

"It's  ready.  Jemmy,  you'll  —  Misther 
Burke,  I  mane — you'll  jjay  for  ^listher  Hycy's 
mare." 

"  If  I  do — you'U  live  to  see  it,  that's  all. 
Give  the  boy  his  breakwhist. ' 

"Thank  yon,  worthy  father — much  obHged 
for  yo\xx  generosity — 

"  'Oh,  love  is  the  soul  of  a  nate  Irishman — 
He  loves  all  that's  lovely,  loves  all  that  he  can, 
With  his  sprig  of — ' 

Ah,  Peety  Dhu.  how  are  you,  my  worthy 
perii^atetic  ?  Why,  this  daughter  of  yours  is 
getting  quite  a  Hebe  on  our  hands.  Mrs. 
Burke,  breakfast — breakfast,  madam,  as  you 
love  Hycy,  the  accomplished."  So  saying, 
Hycy  the  accomplished  proceeded  to  the 
parlor  we  have  described,  followed  by  his 
maternal  relative,  as  he  often  called  his 
mother. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  mother," 
said  the  aforesaid  Hycy,  who  knew  and  played 
upon  his  mother's  weak  points,  "  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  see  such  a  woman  as  you  ai*e,  mar- 
ried to  a  man  who  has  neither  the  spirit  nor 
feehngs  of  a  gentleman — my  word  and  honor 
it  is." 

"  I  feel  that,  Hycy,  but  there's  no  help  for 
spilt  milk  ;  we  must  only  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bai-gain.  Ai-e  ijoii  coming  to  yovu'  break- 
fast," she  shouted,  calling  to  honest  Jemmy, 
who  still  sat  on  the  hob  niminating  with  a 
kind  of  placid  vexation  over  his  son's  ex- 
travagance— "  yovu-  tay's  filled  out  I  " 

"There  let  it,"  he  rephed,  "I'll  have  none 
of  your  plash  to-day  ;  I  tuck  my  skinful  of 
good  stiff  stirabout  that's  worth  a  shipload 
of  it.  Diink  it  j'ourselves — I'm  no  gintle- 
man," 

"  Arrah,  when  did  you  find  that  out,  Mis- 
ther Burke  ?  "  she  shouted  back  again. 

"  To  his  fi-iends  and  acquaintances  it  is 
anything  but  a  recent  discovery,"  added 
Hycy  ;  and  each  complimented  the  observa- 
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tion  of  the  other  \vith  a  hearty  laugh,  during 
which  the  object  of  it  went  out  to  the  fields 
to  join  the  men. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  no  go,  mother,"  proceeded 
the  son,  when  breakfast  was  finished  -"  he 
won't  stand  it.  Ah,  if  both  my  jiareuts  were 
of  the  same  geometrical  proportion,  there 
would  be  little  ditficulty  in  tliis  business  ■ 
but  upon  my  honor  and  reputation,  my  dear 
mother,  I  think  between  you  and  me  that 
my  father's  a  gross  abstraction — a  most  sub- 
stantial and  ponderous  apparition." 

"  An'  didn't  I  know  that  an'  say  that  too 
all  along  ?  "  replied  his  mother,  catching  as 
much  of  the  high  English  fi-om  him  as  she 
could  manage  :  "  however,  lave  the  eniunera- 
tion  of  the  mare  to  me.  It'U  go  hard  or  I'll 
get  it  out  of  him." 

"  It  is  done,"  he  rephed  ;  "  your  stratagetic 
powers  are  great,  my  dear  mother,  conse- 
quently it  is  left  in  your  hands." 

Hycy,  whilst  in  the  kitchen,  cast  his  eye 
several  times  upon  the  handsome  young 
daughter  of  Peety  Dhu,  a  circumstance  to 
which  we  owe  the  instance  of  benevolent 
patronage  now  about  to  be  recorded. 

"Mother,"  he  proceeds,  "I  think  it  would 
be  a  charity  to  rescue  that  interesting  httle 
girl  of  Peety  Dhu's  fi'om  a  life  of  mendi 
cancy." 

"  From  a  what  ?  "  she  asked,  staring  at  him 

"Why,"  he  rephed,  now  really  anxious  tc 
make  him.self  understood — "  fi'om  the  dis- 
graceful hue  of  life  he's  bringin'  her  ujd  to. 
You  should  take  her  in  and  pro  ride  for  her." 

"When  I  do,  Hycy,"  replied  his  mother, 
bridling,  "it  won't  be  a  beggar's  daughter 
nor  a  niece  of  Philip  Hogan's— sorrow  bit." 

"  As  for  her  being  a  niece  of  Hogan's,  you 
know  it  is  by  his  mother's  side  ;  but  woukhi't 
it  be  a  feather  ia  her  cap  to  get  under  the 
protection  of  a  highly  respectable  woman, 
though  ?  The  patronage  of  a  person  like  you, 
Mrs.  Burke,  would  be  the  making  of  her — 
my  word  and  honor  it  would." 

"  Hem  ! — ahem ! — do  you  think  so,  Hycy  ?  * 

"Tut,  mother — that  indeed! — can  there 
be  a  doubt  about  it  ?  " 

"  Well  then,  in  that  case,  I  think  she  may 
stay — that  is,  if  the  father  will  consent  to  it." 

"  Thank  you,  mother,  for  that  example  of 
protection  and  benevolence.  I  feel  that  all 
my  virtues  certainly  proceed  from  your  side 
of  the  house  and  are  derived  from  yourself — • 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that." 

"Indeed  I  think  so  myself,  Hycy,  for 
where  else  would  you  get  them '?  You  have 
the  M'Swiggin  nose  ;  an'  it  can't  be  from 
any  one  else  you  take  your  high  notions. 
All  you  show  of  the  gentleman,  Hycy,  it's 
not  hard  to  name  them  you  have  it  from,  J 
beheve." 
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"Spoken  like  a  Sybil.  Mother,  within 
the  whole  range  of  my  female  acquaintances 
I  don't  know  a  woman  that  has  in  her  so 
much  of  the  gentleman  as  yourself — my  word 
and  honor,  mother." 

"  Behave,  Hycy — behave  now,"  she  rephed, 
simpering ;  "  however  tnith's  truth,  at  any 
rate." 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  poor  men- 
dicant was  delighted  at  the  notion  of  having 
his  daughter  placed  in  the  family  of  so  warm 
and  independent  a  man  as  Jemmy  Burke. 
Yet  the  poor  little  fellow  did  not  separate 
fi'om  the  girl  without  a  strong  manifestation 
of  the  afiection  he  bore  her.  She  was  his 
only  child — the  humble  but  solitary  flower 
that  blossomed  for  him  upon  the  desert  of 
life. 

"I  lave  her  wid  you,"  he  said,  addi-essing 
Mrs.  Burke  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  as  the 
only  treasure  an'  happiness  I  have  in  this 
world.  She  is  the  poor  man's  lamb,  as  I 
have  hai'd  read  out  of  Scrij^ture  wanst ;  an' 
in  iavin'  her  undher  your  care,  I  lave  aU  my 
little  hopes  in  this  world  wid  her.  I  trust, 
oa'am,  you'll  guard  her  an'  look  afther  her 
^s  if  she  was  one  of  your  own." 

This  unlucky  allusion  might  have  broken 
up  the  whole  contemplated  aiTangement,  had 
not  Hycy  stepped  in  to  avert  from  Peety  the 
offended  pride  of  the  patroness. 

"I  hope,  Peety,"  he  said,  "that  you  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  honor  IVIrs.  Burke  does 
you  and  your  daughter  by  taking  the  girl 
under  her  protection  and  patronage  ?  " 

"  I  am,  God  knows." 

"  And  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  get  her 
near  so  respectable  a  woman — so  highly  re- 
spectable a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  am,  in  troth." 

"  And  that  it  may  be  the  making  of  your 
daughter's  fortune  ?  " 

"  It  may,  indee'd,  Masther  Hycy." 

"  And  that  there's  no  other  woman  of  high 
respectability  in  the  jiarish  capable  of  elevat- 
ing her  to  the  true  principles  of  double  and 
simple  proportion  ?  " 

"  No,  in  tliroth,  sii*,  I  don't  think  there  is." 

"  Nor  that  can  teach  her  the  newest  the- 
ories in  dogmatic  theologv'  and  metaphysics, 
together  with  the  whole  system  of  Alge- 
braic Equations  if  the  girl  should  reqviire 
them  ?  " 

"  Divil  another  woman  in  the  barony  can 
match  her  at  them  by  all  accounts,"  replied 
Peety,  catching  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of 
Hycy's  manner. 

"That  will  do,  Peety;  you  see  yourself, 
mother,"  he  added,  taking  her  aside  and 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  the  little  fel- 
low knows  right  well  the  advantages  of  hav- 
teg  her  under  3'our  care  and  protection  ;  and 


ti's  veiy  much  to  his  credit,  and  speaks  very 
higlily  for  his  metempsj'chosis  that  he  does 
so — hem  !  " 

"  He  was  always  a  daicent,  sinsibie,  poor 
creature  of  his  kind,"  replied  his  mother  ; 
"  besides,  Hycy,  between  you  and  me,  she'll 
be  more  than  worth  her  bit." 

"  There  now,  Peety,"  said  her  son,  turn- 
ing towards  the  mendicant ;  "it's  all  settled' 
— wait  now  for  a  minute  till  I  write  a  couple 
of  notes,  which  you  must  dehver  for  me." 

Peety  sat  accordingly,  and  commenced  to 
'[  lay  down  for  his  daughter's  guidance  and 
,  conduct  such  instructions  as  he  deemed  suit- 
'  able  to  the  situation  she  was  about  to  enter, 
and  the  new  duties  that  necessarily  devolved 
!  uj)on  her. 

In  due  time  Hycy  appeared,  and  placing 
two  letters  in  Peety 's  hands,  said — "  Go, 
Peety,  to  Gerald  Cavanagh's,  of  Teuton's 
Farm,  and  if  you  can  get  an  opportuity,  slip 
that  note  into  Kathleen's  hands — this,  mai*k, 
with  the  corner  turned  dowTi — vou  won't 
forget  that  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"Very  weU— you're  then  to  proceed  to 
Tom  M'Mahon's,  and  if  yoxx  find  Bryan,  his 
son,  there,  give  him  this  ;  and  if  he's  at  the 
movmtain  farm  of  Aliadarra,  go  to  him.  I 
don't  expect  an  answer  fi'om  Kathleen  Cava- 
uagh,  but  I  do  fi'om  Bryan  M'Mahon  ;  and 
mark  me,  Peety." 

"I  do,  sir." 

"  Ai-e  you  sure  you  do  ?  " 

"  Sartin,  sir." 

"  Silent  as  the  gi-ave  then  is  the  word  in 
both  cases — but  if  I  ever  hear — " 

"  That's  enough,  Masther  Hycy  ;  when  the 
gi'ave  spakes  about  it  so  will  I." 

Peety  took  the  letters  and  disappeared 
with  an  air  rendered  important  b}"^  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  ;  whilst  Mrs.  Bui'ke  looked 
inquiringly  at  her  son,  as  if  her  ciuiosity 
were  a  good  deal  excited. 

"  One  of  them  is  to  Kate  or  Kathleen 
Cavanagh,  as  they  caU  her,"  said  Hycy,  \v 
reply  to  her  looks  ;  "  and  the  other  for 
Biyan  M'Mahon,  who  is  soft  and  generous — 
j)rohalum  est.  I  want  to  know  if  he'll  stancj? 
for  thirty-five — and  as  for  Kate,  I'm  making 
love  to  her,  you  must  know.' 

"  Kathleen  Cavanagh,"  replied  his  mother ; 
"I'll  never  lend  my  privileges  to  sich  a 
match." 

"  Match  !  "  exclaimed  Hycy,  coolly. 

"Ah,"  she  replied  warmly;  "match  or 
mamage  will  never — " 

"  Marriage  !  "  he  repeated,  "  why,  my  most 
amiable  maternal  relative,  do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  to  Hycy  the  accomplished,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  propose  either  match  or  mar- 
riage to  ever}'  girl  he  makes  love  to  ?     "WTiat 
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a  pixjsaic  world  you'd  have  of  it,  my  dear 
]Mz-B.  Burke.  This,  ma'am,  is  only  an  agi-ee- 
able  flirtation — not  but  that  it's  possible 
there  may  be  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
noose  matrimonial  danghng  in  the  back- 
gi-ovmd.  She  combines,  no  doubt,  in  her 
unrivalled  person,  the  quaUties  of  Hebe, 
Venus,  and  Diana — Hebe  in  j-outh,  Venus 
in  beauty,  and  Diana  in  wisdom ;  so  it's 
said,  but  I  trust  incorrectly,  as  respects  one 
of  them — good-bye,  mother — try  yoiu*  influ- 
ence as  touching  Crazy  Jane,  and  report 
favorably — 

"  *  Friend  of  my  soul,  this  goblet  sip, 
'Twill  chase  the  pensive  tear,  &c.'  " 


CHAPTEK  n. 

Gerald  CavanagJi  and  hh  Family — T(mi  JW Ma/ion's 
Return  from  Dublin. 

The  house  of  Gerald  Cavanagh,  though 
not  so  lai'ge  as  that  of  our  kind-hearted 
fi-iend.  Jemmy  Bui-ke,  was  a  good  specimen 
of  what  an  Iiish  farmers  residence  oufjht  to 
be.  It  was  distant  fi'om  Bvu'ke's  somewhat 
better  than  two  miles,  and  stood  ahuost 
immediately  inside  the  highway,  upon  a  slop- 
ing green  that  was  vei'Uid  through  the  year. 
It  was  in  the  cottage  style,  in  the  fonn  of  a 
cross,  -with  a  roof  ornamentally  thatched, 
and  was  fljinked  at  a  httle  disbmce  by  the 
oflice-houses.  The  grass  was  always  so  close 
on  this  gi'een,  as  to  have  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well  kept  la^^'n.  The  thoiii-trees 
stood  in  front  of  it,  chpped  in  the  shape  of 
round  tables,  on  one  of  which,  exposed  to  all 
weathei*s,  might  be  seen  a  j>air  of  large 
chum-staves,  bleached  into  a  white,  fresh 
-color,  that  caused  a  person  to  long  for  the  but- 
ter they  made.  On  the  other  stood  a  lai-ge 
cage,  in  which  was  imprisoned  a  blackbu'd, 
whose  e.xtraordinary  melody  had  become  j^ro- 
verbial  in  the  neighborhood.  Down  a  Uttle  to 
iie  right  of  tlie  hall-door,  a  pretty  winding 
-ravelled  pathway  led  to  a  clear  spring  well 
that  was  overshadowed  by  a  spreading 
white-thorn  ;  and  at  each  gable  stood  a  gi'ace- 
ful  elder  or  mountain-ash,  whose  red  l^erries 
dui-iug  the  autumn  had  a  fine  eftect,  and 
contrasted  well  ^\■ith  the  mass  of  darker  and 
Larger  trees,  by  which  the  back  portion  of  the 
house  and  the  offices  was  almost  concealed. 
Both  the  house  and  green  Avei'e  in  an  ele- 
vated position,  and  commanded  a  delightful 
expanse  of  rich  meadows  to  the  extent  of 
uearly  one  hundred  acres,  through  which  a 
placid  river  wound  its  easy  way,  hke  some 
contented    spirit    that    glides    cahnly    snd 


happily  through  the  gentle  vicissitudes  of  an 
unti'ouljled  hfe. 

As  Peety  Dhu,  whilst  passing  from  the 
residence  of  our  friend  Jemmy  Burke  to  that 
of  Gerald  Cavanagh,  considered  himself  in 
his  vocation,  the  reader  will  not  be  siu^rised 
to  heai-  that  it  was  consideraljly  past  noon 
when  he  arrived  at  Fenton's  Farm  ;  for  by 
this  name  the  property  was  kno^^^l  on  a 
portion  of  which  the  Cavanaghs  hved.  It 
might  be  about  the  hom-s  of  two  or  three 
o'clock,  when  Peety,  on  amriug  at  the  gate 
which  led  into  Cavanagh's  house,  veiy  for- 
tunately saw  his  daughter  Kathleen,  in  the 
act  of  feeding  the  blackbird  aforementioned  ; 
and  pnidently  deeming  this  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  accomplishing  his  mission,  he 
beckoned  her  to  approach  him.  The  good- 
natured  girl  did  so :  sanng  at  the  same 
time — "  What  is  the  matter,  Peety  ? — do  you 
want  me?  Won't  you  come  into  the  kit- 
chen ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  avoumeen,  but  I  can't  ;  I  did 
want  you,  but  it  was  only  to  give  you  this 
letther.  I  suppose  it  will  tell  you  all.  Ob, 
thin,  is  it  any  wondher  that  you  should  get 
it,  an'  that  half  the  paiish  should  l>e  dyin'  in 
love  wid  you  ?  for,  in  troth,  it's  enough  to 
make  an  ould  man  feel  young  agin  even 
to  look  at  you.  I  was  afi'aid  tliey  might  see 
me  givin'  you  the  letther  from  the  windy, 
and  that's  what  made  me  sign  to  you  to  come 
to  me  here.  Good-bye  a  coUren  dha.-i "  * — 
an'  it's  you  that's  that  sure  enough." 

The  features,  neck,  and  bosom  of  the  girl, 
on  receiving  this  communication,  were  over- 
spread with  one  general  blush,  and  she  stood, 
for  a  few  moments,  irresolute  and  confused. 
In  the  mean  time  Peety  had  passed  on.  and 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  she  looked  at 
tlie  letter  more  attentively,  and  slowly  broke 
it  open.  It  was  probably  the  first  epistle 
she  had  ever  received,  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she  was  by 
no  means  quick  in  deciphering  written  hand. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  after  haviuj,'  perused  a  few 
lines  she  started,  looked  at  the  bottom  for 
the  name,  then  at  the  letter  again  ;  and  as 
her  sister  Hanna  joined  her,  that  brow  on 
which  a  fi'own  had  been  seldom  ever  seen  to 
sit,  was  now  ciimson  with  indignation. 

"Why,  gi'acious  goodness!"  exclaimed 
Hanna,  "what  is  this,  Kathleen?  Some- 
thing  has  vexed  you  I— ha  !  a  love-letter,  too ! 
In  aimest,  what  ails  you  ?  an'  who  is  the  let- 
ter from,  if  it's  fair  to  ax  ?  " 

"The  letter  is  not  for  me, "  replied  Kath- 
leen, putting  it  into  her  sister's  hand,  "  but 
when  you  read  it  you  won't  wonder  that  In; 
angry." 

*  ^retty  ^L 
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As  Hanna  began  to  go  slowly  through  it, 
ihe  first  laughed,  but  on  proceeding  a  little 
fui'ther  her  brow  also  reddened,  and  her 
whole  features  expressed  deep  and  unequi- 
vocal resentment.  Having  concluded  the 
perusal  of  this  mysterious  document,  she 
looked  at  her  sister,  who,  in  return,  gazed 
upon  her. 

"  Well,  Kathleen,  after  all,"  said  Hanna, 
"it's  not  worth  while  losing  one's  temper 
about  it.  Never  think  of  it  again  ;  only  to 
pvuiish  him,  I'd  advise  you,  the  next  time 
you  see  Peety,  to  send  it  back." 

"  You  don't  suppose,  Hanna,  that  I  intended 
to  keep  it ;  but  indeed,"  she  added,  with 
a  smUe  ;  "it  is  not  worth  while  bein'  angry 
about." 

As  the  sisters  stood  beside  each  other, 
holding  this  short  conversation,  it  wovdd  be 
ilifficult  to  find  any  two  females  more  strik- 
ingly dissimilar  both  in  figiu-e,  features,  and 
complexion.  Hanna  was  plain,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable, especially  when  her  face  became 
animated  with  good  humor.  Her  com- 
plexion, though  not  at  all  of  a  sickly  hue, 
was  of  that  middle  tint  which  is  neither  pale 
nor  sallow,  but  holds  an  equivocal  position 
between  both.  Her  haii-  was  black,  but  dull, 
and  without  that  pecuhar  gloss  which  ac- 
companies either  the  very  sno'oy  skin  of  a 
fair  beauty,  or,  at  least,  the  rich  brown  hue 
of  a  brunette.  Her  figure  was  in  no  way  re- 
markable, and  she  was  rather  under  the  mid- 
dle size. 

Her  sister,  however,  was  a  girl  who  de- 
seiTes  at  our  hands  a  more  acciu*ate  and 
lengthened  description.  Kathleen  Cavanagh 
was  considerably  aho\;e  the  middle  size,  her 
figure,  in  fact,  being  of  the  tallest ;  but  no 
earthly  form  could  sui-jiass  it  in  symmetry, 
and  that  voluptuous  fuhiess  of  outhne, 
which,  when  associated  with  a  modest  and 
youthful  style  of  beauty,  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  fascinating  and  irresistible.  The 
whiteness  of  her  unrivalled  skin,  and  the 
gloss  of  health  which  shone  from  it  were 
almost  dazzhng.  Her  full  bust,  which  liter- 
ally glowed  with  light  and  warmth,  was 
moulded  with  inimitable  j^roportion,  and  the 
masses  of  rich  brown  haii*  that  shaded  her 
white  and  expansive  forehead,  added  incred- 
ible attractions  to  a  face  that  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  simple  beauty  in  its  finest  sense, 
but  that  divine  charm  of  ever- varying  expres- 
sion wliich  draws  its  Hghts  and  shadows, 
and  the  thousand  graces  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, dii'ectly  from  the  heart.  Her 
dark  eyes  were  large  and  flashing,  and  re- 
flected by  the  vivacity  or  melanc^holy  which 
increased  or  over-shadowed  their  lustre,  all 
those  joys  or  sorrows,  and  various  shades  of 
feeling  by  which  she  was  moved,  whilst  her 


mouth  gave  indication  of  extraordinary  and 
entrancing  sweetness,  especially  Avhen  she 
smiled. 

Such  was  Kathleen  Cavanagh,  the  qualities 
of  whose  mind  were  still  superior  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  person.  And  yet  she  shone 
not  forth  at  the  first  ^'iew,  nor  immediately 
dazzled  the  beholder  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
charms.  She  was  unquestionably  a  tail,  fine 
looking  countiy  girl,  tastefully  and  appro- 
l^riately  dressed  ;  but  it  was  uecessar)^  to  see 
her  more  than  once,  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  hei",  time  after  time,  to  be 
able  fully  to  appreciate  the  surprising  char- 
acter of  her  beauty,  and  the  incredible 
variety  of  those  changes  which  sustain  its 
power  and  give  it  perpetual  novelty  to  the 
heai't  and  eye.  It  was,  in  fact,  of  that  dan- 
gerous description  which  improves  on  inspec- 
tion, and  gradually  develops  itself  upon  the 
beholder,  until  he  feels  the  full  extent  of  its 
influence,  and  is  sensible,  perhaps,  when  too 
late,  that  he  is  its  helpless  and  unresisting 
victim. 

Ai'ound  the  two  thom-trees  we  have  al- 
luded to  were  built  circular  seats  of  the 
grassy  turf,  on  which  the  two  sisters,  each 
engaged  in  knitting,  now  sat  chatting  and 
laughing  with  that  unrestrained  good  humor 
and  famiUarity  which  gave  unquestionable 
l^roof  of  the  mutual  confidence  and  affection 
that  subsisted  between  them.  Their  naturrJ 
tempers  and  dispositions  were  as  dissimilar 
as  their  persons.  Hanna  was  hvely  and 
mirthful,  somewhat  hasty,  but  placable,  quick 
in  her  feelings  of  either  joy  or  sorrow,  and 
apijai-ently  not  susceptible  of  deep  or  j)erma- 
nent  impressions  ;  whilst  Kathleen,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  serious,  quiet,  and  placid — 
difficult  to  be  jirovoked,  of  great  sweetness 
of  temper,  "srith  a  tinge  of  melancholy  that 
occasionally  gave  an  irresistible  charm  to  her 
voice  and  features,  when  conversing  upon 
any  subject  that  was  calcvJated  to  touch  the 
heart,  or  in  which  she  felt  deeply.  Unlike 
her  sister,  she  was  resolute,  firm,  and  almost 
immutable  in  her  resolutions  ;  but  that  Avas 
because  her  resolutions  were  seldom  hasty 
or  unadvised,  but  the  result  of  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  rectitude  and  great  good  sense.  It  is 
true  she  possessed  high  feelings  of  self-re- 
spect, together  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
her  rehgion,  and  a  most  earnest  zeal  for  its 
advancement ;  indeed,  so  strongly  did  these 
j)i-edominate  in  her  mind,  that  any  act  involv- 
ing a  personal  shght  towards  herself,  or  indif- 
ference to  her  creed  and  its  propagation,  were 
looked  upon  by  Kathleen  as  crimes  for  which 
tliere  was  no  forgiveness.  If  she  had  any  fail- 
ings, it  was  in  these  two  points  they  lay.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  if 
the  couraofe  and  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Aro 
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and  been  demancled  of  her  by  the  state  and 
condition  of  ber  country  and  her  creed,  she 
would  have  unquestionably  sacrificed  ber 
life,  if  the  sacrifice  secui'ed  the  prosperity  of 
either. 

Soiuethirig  of  their  difference  of  tempera- 
ment miffht  have  been  observed  during  their 
conversation,  while  sitting  under  the  white 
thorn.  Every  now  and  then,  for  instance, 
Hanna  would  start  up  and  commence  a  series 
of  little  flirtations  with  the  blackbird,  which 
she  called  her  sweetheart,  and  again  resume 
her  chat  and  seat  as  before  ;  or  she  would 
attemj)t  to  catch  a  butterfly  as  it  fluttered 
about  her,  or  sometimes  give  it  pursuit  over 
half  the  gi-een,  whilst  Kathleen  sjit  with 
Liughing  and  delighted  eyes,  and  a  smile  of 
unutterable  sweetness  on  her  lips,  watching 
the  success  of  this  innocent  frolic.  In  this 
situation  Ave  must  now  leave  them,  to  follow 
Peety,  who  is  on  his  way  to  deUver  the  other 
letter  to  Bryan  M'Mahon. 

Our  little  black  Merciiry  was  not  long  in 
arriving  at  the  house  of  Tom  M'Mahon, 
which  he  reached  in  company  with  that 
worthy  man  liimself,  whom  he  happened  to 
overtake  near  Carriglass  where  he  hved. 
M'Mahon  seemed  fatigued  and  travel-worn, 
and  consequently  was  pi'oceeding  at  a  slow 
pace  when  Peety  overtook  him.  The  latter 
obsen^ed  this. 

"  Why,  thin,  Tom,"  said  he,  after  the  first 
salutations  had  passed,  "  you  look  like  a 
man  that  had  jist  put  a  tough  journey  over 
him. " 

"An'  so  I  ought,  Peety,"  he  repHed,  "for 
I  have  put  a  tough  journey  over  me." 

"  Musha  where  were  you,  thin,  if  it's  fair 
to  ax? "  inquired  Peety  ;  "  for  as  for  me  that 
hears  everA'thing  almost,  the  never  a  word  I 
heard  o'  this." 

"  I  was  in  Dubhn,  thin,  all  the  way,"  re- 
phed  the  farmer,  "  strivin'  to  get  a  renewal 
o'  my  laise  fi-om  ould  Squire  Chevydale,  the 
landlord  ;  an'  upon  my  siiuggins,  Peety,  you 
may  call  a  joui'ney  to  Dublin  an'  home  agin 
a  tough  one — de\al  a  doubt  of  it.  However, 
thank  God,  here  we  are  at  home  ;  an'  blessed 
be  His  name  that  we  have  a  home  to  cume 
to  ;  for,  afther  all,  what  place  is  Hke  it  ? 
Thi'oth,  Peety,  my  he:ii-t  longed  for  the.se 
brave  fields  of  ours — for  the  lough  there  be- 
low, and  the  wild  hills  above  us ;  for  it 
wasn't  until  I  was  away  from  them  that  I 
felt  how  strong  the  love  of  them  was  in  my 
heart." 

M'Mahon  was  an  old  but  hale  man,  with  a 
figure  and  aspect  that  were  much  above  the 
common  order  even  of  the  better  cla.ss  of 
peasants.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the 
decent  and  composed  spirit  of  integrity 
which  was  evident  in  his  vei-y  manner ;  and 


there  was  something  in  his  long  Howing 
locks,  now  tinged  with  gray,  as  tliey  rested 
upon  his  shoulders,  that  gave  an  air  of  «i:j- 
gular  respect  to  his  whole  appearance. 

On  uttering  the  last  words  he  stood,  and 
looking  around  him  became  so  much  affected 
that  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  'Ay,"  sjiid 
he,  "  thank  God  that  we  have  our  place  t  > 
come  to,  an'  that  we  will  still  have  it  to  come 
to,  and  blessed  be  His  name  for  all  things  I 
Come,  Peety,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "let 
us  see  how  they  all  ai-e  inside  ;  I'm  longin' 
to  see  them,  especially  poor,  de:u-  Dora  ;  an* 
— God  bless  me  !  here  she  is  ! — no,  she  ran 
back  to  tell  them — but  ay — oh,  ay !  here 
she  is  again,  my  dai-hn'  girl,  comin'  to  meet 
me." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  v/hen 
an  interesting,  slender  girl,  about  eighteen, 
blushing,  and  laughing,  and  crying,  all  at 
once,  came  flying  towards  him,  and  throwing 
her  white  arms  about  his  neck,  fell  upon  his 
bosom,  kissed  him,  aiid  wept  with  dehght  at 
his  return. 

"  An'  so,  father  dear,  you're  back  to  us ! 
My  gracious,  we  thought  you'd  never  come 
home  !  Sure  you  worn't  sick  ?  We  thought 
maybe  that  3'ou  took  ill,  or  that — that — 
somefhinr/  happened  you  ;  and  we  wanted  to 
send  Bryan  after  you — but  nothing  hai^pened 
you  ?— nor  you  worn't  sick '? " 

"You  affectionate,  foolish  (Larhn',  no,  I 
wasn't  sick ;  nor  nothing  ill  happened  me, 
Dora." 

"Oh,  thank  God!  Look  at  them,"  she 
proceeded,  directing  his  attention  to  tho 
house,  "look  at  them  aU  crowdin'  to  the 
door — and  here's  Shibby,  too,  and  Bryan 
himself — an'  see  my  mother  ready  to  lep  out 
of  herself  \rid  pure  joy — the  Lord  be  praised 
that  you're  safe  back  !  " 

At  this  moment  his  second  daughter  ran 
to  him,  and  a  repetition  of  welcome  similar 
to  that  which  he  received  from  Dora  took 
place.  His  son  Bryan  gi*asped  his  hand, 
and  said,  whilst  a  tear  stood  even  in  his  eye, 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  safe  home.  The 
old  man,  in  return,  gi*asped  his  hand  Arith  an 
expression  of  deep  feehng,  and  after  having 
inquired  if  they  had  been  aU  well  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  proceeded  with  them  to  the  house. 
Here  the  scene  was  still  more  interesting. 
]VL*s.  M'Mahon  stood  smiling  at  the  door, 
but  as  he  came  near,  slie  \v;is  obliged  once 
or  tArice  to  wipe  away  the  tejirs  \vith  the  cor- 
ner of  her  handkerchief.  We  have  often  ob- 
served how  much  fervid  piety  is  minglc>l 
■\\-ith  the  aftections  of  the  Irish  people  when 
in  a  state  of  excitement ;  and  this  meeting 
between  the  old  man  and  his  Avife  presente<l 
an  additional  proof  of  it, 

"  Blessed  be  God  I  "  excLiimed   his  wife. 
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tenderly  embracing  him,  "  blessed  be  God, 
Tom  dai'lin',  tliat  you're  safe  back  to  us ! 
An'  how  are  you,  avounieen '?  an'  wor  you 
weU  ever  since?  an'  there  was  nothin' — 
musha,  go  out  o'  thiy,  Ranger,  you  thief — 
och,  God  forgive  me  !  what  am  I  sayin'  ?  sure 
the  poor  dog  is  as  glad  as  the  best  of  us — 
aiTah,  thin,  look  at  the  affectionate  crathur, 
a'most  beside  himself!  Dora,  aviUtKh,  give 
him  the  could  stirabout  that's  in  the  skillet, 
jist  for  his  affection,  the  crathur.  Here, 
Ranger — Ra^vger,  I  say — oh  no,  sorra  one's 
in  the  hovise  now  but  yourself,  Tom.  Well, 
an'  there  ^vas  nothing  AVTOug  wid  you  ?  " 

"NotJiin',  Nancy,  thanks  be  to  the  Al- 
mighty— down,  poor  fellow — there  now. 
Ranger — och,  behave,  you  foolish  dog — 
musha,  see  this !  " 

"  Throth,  Tom,"  continued  his  loving  "s\dfe, 
"  let  what  wiU  hajDpen,  it's  the  last  journey 
ever  we'll  let  you  take  fi'om  us.  Ever  an' 
ever,  there  we  wor  thinkin'  an'  thinkin'  a 
tliousand  things  about  you.  At  one  time 
that  something  happened  you  ;  then  that  you 
fell  sick  an'  had  none  but  strangers  about 
you.  Throth  we  won't  ;  let  what  will  hap- 
pen, you  must  stay  wid  us." 

"Lideed  an'  I  never  knewn  how  I  loved 
the  place,  an'  you  all,  tiU  I  went ;  but,  thank 
God,  I  hope  it's  the  last  journey  ever  I'll 
have  to  take  from  either  you  or  it." 

"  Shibby,  run  down  to— or  do  you,  Dora, 
go,  you're  the  souplest — to  Paddy  Mullen's 
and  Jemmy  Kelly's,  and  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors,  an'  tell  them  to  come  up,  that 
your  father's  home.  Rim  now,  acushla,  an' 
if  you  fall  don't  wait  to  rise  ;  an'  Shibby, 
darlin',  do  you  whang  down  a  lot  o'  that 
bacon  into  rasliers,  your  father  must  be  at 
death's  door  vdd  hunger  ;  biit  wasn't  it  well 
that  I  thought  of  having  the  whiskey  in,  for 
you  see  afther  Thursday  last  we  didn't  know 
U'hat  minute  you'd  dlii-op  in  on  us,  Tom,  an' 
I  said  it  was  best  to  be  j^repared.  Give 
Peety  a  chair,  the  crature ;  come  forrid, 
Peety,  an'  take  a  sate  ;  an'  how  are  you  ?  an' 
how  is  the  girsha  wid  you,  an'  where  is  she-?  " 

To  these  questions,  thus  rapidly  put, 
Peety  returned  suitable  answers  ;  but  indeed 
Mrs.  M'Mahon  did  not  wait  to  listen  to  them, 
having  gone  to  another  room  to  produce 
the  whisky  she  had  pro\dded  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  reappearing  with  a 
huge  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the 
oth^r,  "  a  sip  o'  the  right  sort  wiU  help  you 
afther  your  long  joiu'ney  ;  you  must  be  tired, 
he  coorse,  so  take  this." 

"  Aisy,  Bridget,"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
"  don't  fill  it ;  you'll  make  me  hearty."  * 

*  Hearty — tipsy. 


"  Throth  an'  I  will  fill  it,"  she  replied, 
"ay,  an'  put  a  heap  on  it.  There  now,  finish 
that  bumper." 

The  old  man,  \v4tli  a  smihng  and  happ,ip 
face,  received  the  glass,  and  taking  his  wife's 
hand  in  his,  looked  at  her,  and  then  upon 
them  all,  with,  an  expression  of  deep  emotion. 
"Bridget,  you?  health;  childre',  all  your 
healths ;  and  here's  to  Caniglass,  an'  may 
we  long  hve  happy  in  it,  as  we  will,  plaso 
God  !  Peety,  not  forgettin'  you  !  " 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  glass  went 
round,  nor  that  Peety  was  not  omitted  in  the 
hospitality  any  more  than  in  the  toast. 

"Here,  Bryan,"  said  Mrs.  M'Mahon,  "lay 
that  bottle  on  the  dresser,  it's  not  worth 
while  puttin'  it  past  till  the  neighbors  comes 
up  ;  an'  it's  they  that'll  be  the  glad  neighbors 
to  see  you  safe  back  agin,  Tom." 

In  this  she  spoke  truth.  Honest  and 
hearty  was  the  welcome  he  received  from 
them,  as  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  warm 
grasj)  they  greeted  him  on  his  return.  Not 
only  had  Paddy  MuUin  and  Jemmy  Kelly  mn 
up  in  haste — the  latter,  who  had  been  dig- 
ging in  his  garden,  without  Avaiting  to  put 
on  his  hat  or  coat — but  other  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  young  and  old,  crowded  in  to 
Avelcome  him  home— from  Dublin — for  in 
that  lay  the  principal  charm.  The  bottle  was 
again  produced,  and  a  holiday  spirit  now 
prevailed  among  them.  Questions  upon 
questions  were  put  to  him  Asith  reference  to 
the  wonders  they  had  heard  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis— of  the  murders  and  robberies  com- 
mitted upon  travellers— the  kidnaj)ping  of 
strangers  from  the  country — the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's Castle,  with  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four windows  in  it,  and  all  the  extraordi- 
narA''  sights  and  prodigies  which  it  is  sujd- 
posed  to  contain.  In  a  fcAv  minutes  after  this 
friendly  accession  to  their  numbers  had  taken 
place,  a  youth  entered  about  nineteen  years 
of  age — handsome,  tall,  and  Avell-made — in 
fact,  such  a  stripling  as  gave  undeniable 
l^romise  of  becoming  a  fine,  powerful  young 
man.  On  being  handed  a  glass  of  whiskey 
he  shook  hands  Avith  M'Mahon,  Avelcomed 
him  home,  and  then  drank  all  their  healths 
by  name  until  he  came  to  that  of  Dora,  when 
he  paused,  and,  coloring,  merely  nodded 
toAvards  her.  We  camiot  undertake  to  ac- 
count for  this  omission,  nor  do  more  than 
record  Avhat  actually  hapijened.  Neither  do 
Ave  knoAV  why  Dora  blushed  so  deejily  as  she 
did,  nor  why  the  sparkling  and  rapid  glance 
Avhich  she  gave  him  in  return  occasioned  him 
to  look  doAvn  with  an  appearance  of  coufu- 
siQn  and  pain.  That  some  understanding 
subsisted  between  young  Cavanagli — for  he 
Avas  Gerald's  son  —  and  Dora  might  have  been 
evident   to   a  close  observer :  but  in  truth 
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there  was  at  that  moment  no  such  tliin<?  as  a 
close  obsei-A'er  among  them,  every  eye  beinf^ 
fixed  with  impatience  and  curiosity  upon 
Tom  ]M"Malion,  who  had  now  most  of  the 
conversation  to  himself,  little  else  being  left 
to  the  sliare  of  his  auditors  than  the  inter- 
Jectional  phrases  and  exclamations  of  won- 
der at  his  extraordinary  account  of  Dublin. 

"But,  father,"  said  Br^'an,  "about  the 
business  that  brought  you  there  ?  Did  you 
get  the  Renewal  ?  " 

"I  got  as  good,"  rephed  the  simple-heai-t- 
ed  old  man,  "  an'  that  was  the  word  of  a  gin- 
tlemaa — an'  sure  they  sjxy  that  Ihad^  the  best 
security  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  but  how  was  it  ?  "  they  exclaimed, 
"  an'  how  did  it  happen  that  you  didn't  get 
the  Lease  itself  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see,"  he  proceeded  in  reply, 
"  the  2:)oor  gintleman  was  near  his  end — an' 
it  was  owin'  to  Pat  Corrigan  that  I  seen  him 
at  all — for  Pat,  you  know,  is  his  own  man. 
"NVlien  I  went  in  to  where  he  sat  I  found  Mr. 
Fethertonge  the  agent  wid  him  :  he  liad  a 
night-cap  on,  an'  was  sittin'  in  a  big  arm- 
chair, wid  one  of  his  feet  an'  a  leg  swaythed 
Avid  Hannel.  I  thought  he  was  goin'  to  wi*ite 
or  sign  papers.  'Well,  M'Mahon,  says  he — 
for  he  Avas  always  as  keen  as  a  briar,  an' 
knew  me  at  once — '  what  do  you  want  ?  an' 
what  has  brought  you  from  the  country  ?  '  I 
then  spoke  to  him  about  the  new  lease  ;  an' 
he  said  to  Fethertonge,  '  prepare  IM'Mahon's 
lease,  Fethertonge  ; — you  shall  have  a  new 
lease,  ^ITvIahon.  You  are  an  honest  man, 
and  your  family  have  been  so  for  many  a  long 
year  upon  oiu'  property.  As  my  health  is 
unsartin,'  he  said,  turning  to  j\Ir.  Fether- 
tonge, '  I  take  IMi".  Fethertonge  here  to  ■wit- 
ness, that  in  case  anything  should  hajipen 
me  I  give  you  my  j^romise  for  a  renewal — 
an'  not  only  in  my  name  alone,  but  in  my 
son's  ;  an'  I  now  lave  it  upon  him  to  fulfil 
my  intentions  an'  my  words,  if  I  should  not 
live  to  see  it  done  myself.  Mr.  Fethertonge 
here  has  l^rought  me  papers  to  sign,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  hould  a  jjen,  or  if  I  was  I'd 
give  you  a  Miitten  promi.se  ;  but  you  have 
my  solemn  word,  I  fear  my  dyiu'  word,  in 
j\Ii*.  Fethertonge's  presence— that  you  shall 
have  a  lease  of  your  farm  at  the  ould  rint. 
It  is  such  tenants  as  you  we  Avant,  M'Mahon, 
an'  that  we  ought  to  encourage  on  our  jDroj)- 
erty.  Fethertonge,  do  aou  in  the  mane  time 
see  that  a  lease  is  j^repared  for  M'Mahon  ;  an' 
see,  at  all  events,  that  my  wishes  shall  be 
carried  into  effect.'  Sicli  was  his  last  Avords 
to  me,  but  he  Avas  a  corpse  on  the  next  day 
but  one  afterwards." 

"  It's  jist  as  good,"  they  exclaimed  AA^th  one 
A'oice  ;  "  for  Avhat  is  betther,  or  Avliat  can  be 
betther  than  the,  word  of  an  Iritih  (jriitleman  ?  " 


"AVliat  ought  to  be  betther,  at  all  events?" 
saicl  Bryan.  "Well,  father,  so  fareverythiii;,' 
is  right,  for  there  is  no  doubt  l)ut  liis  so:i 
Avill  fiiltll  his  Avords— Mr.  Fethertonge  him- 
self isn't  the  thing ;  but  I  don't  see  Avhy  lu; 
should  be  our  enem  .  We  always  stood  well 
Avith  the  ould  man,  ..a"  I  hope  Avill  Avith  the 
son.  Come,  mother,  move  the  bottle  agui!i 
— there's  another  round  in  it  still ;  an'  a* 
everything  looks  so  avoII  and  our  mind  is 
aisy,  Ave'll  see  it  to  the  bottom." 

The  conversation  Avas  again  resumed, 
questions  Avere  once  more  asked  concerning 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  Dubhn,  of  whicth 
one  Avould  imagine  they  could  scarcely  ever 
hear  enough,  until  the  eA'euing  AA-as  tolei-aljly 
fjxr  advanced,  Avhen  the  neighbors  Avithdrew 
to  their  respective  homes,  and  left  M'^Iahon 
and  his  family  altogether  to  tliemselve.s. 

Peety,  noAV  that  tlie  joy  and  gi-atulation  for 
the  retui-n  of  their  father  had  somcAvhat  sub- 
sided, lost  no  time  in  delivering  Hycy  Burke's 
communication  into  the  hands  of  Bryan. 
The  latter,  on  opening  it,  started  Avith  sur- 
l^rise  not  inferior  to  that  Avith  Avhich  Kathleen 
Cavanagii  had  perused  the  missive  addressed 
to  her.  Nor  Avas  this  all.  The  letter  received 
by  Bryan,  as  if  the  matter  had  been  actually 
designed  by  the  Avriter,  produced  the  self- 
same symptoms  of  deep  resentment  upon 
him  that  the  mild  and  gentle  Kathleen  Ca- 
vanagh  experienced  on  the  perusal  of  her 
own.  His  face  became  flushed  and  his  eye 
blazed  Avith  indignation  as  he  Avent  through 
its  contents ;  after  Avhich  he  once  more 
looked  at  the  superscription,  and  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  passion  into  Avhich  it 
had  throAvn  him,  he  Avas  ultimately  obUged 
to  laugh. 

"  Peety,"  said  he,  resuming  his  gravity, 
"  3'ou  carried  a  letter  from  Hycy  Bm-ke  to 
Kathleen  Cavanagh  to-day  ? '' 

"  AVlio  says  that  ?  "  replied  Peety,  Avho 
could  not  but  remember  the  solemnity  of  his 
promise  to  that  accomi^hshed  gentleman. 

"I  do,  Peety." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  you,  Bryan,  nor  pre- 
vent you  from  thinking  so,  sui*e — stick  to 
that." 

"  Why,  I  know  you  did,  Peety." 

"  Well,  acushla,  an'  if  you  do,  your  only  so 
much  the  Aviser." 

"Oh,  I  undei-stand, "  continued  Biyan, 
"  it's  a  private  affair,  or  intended  to  be  so — 
an'  Mr.  Hycy  has  made  you  promise  not  to 
spake  of  it." 

"  Sure  you  knoAv  all  about  it,  Bnan  ;  an' 
isn't  that  enough  for  you  ?  Only  Avhat  an- 
swer am  I  to  giAe  him  ?  " 

"  None  at  present,  Peety  ;  but  say  I'U  seo 
himself  in  a  liay  or  two.  " 

"  That's  your  jinsAver,  then  ?  " 
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"  That's  all  the  answer  I  can  give  till  I  see 
liimself,  as  I  said." 

"  WeU,  good-bye,  Brvan,  an'  God  be  wid 
you ! " 

"  Good-bye,  Peety  !  "  and  thus  they  part- 
ed. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ITycy  and  a   Confidant — Jemmy  Burke  Refuses  to 
be  Made  a  Fool  of. 

Hycy  Bueke  was  one  of  those  persons 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat 
ardent  temperament,  are  capable  of  abiding 
the  issue  of  an  event  Avdth  more  than  ordinary 
patience.  Having  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  Bryan 
M'Mahon's  resentment,  he  waited  for  a  day 
of  two  under  the  expectation  that  his  friend 
was  providing  the  sum  necessary  to  accom- 
modate him.  The  third  and  fourth  days 
passed,  however,  without  his  having  received 
any  reply  whatsoever ;  and  Hycy,  who  had 
set  his  heart  ujjou  Crazy  Jane,  on  finding  that 
his  fcither — who  possessed  as  much  firmness 
as  he  did  of  generosity — absolutely  refused 
to  pay  for  her,  resolved  to  lose  no  more  time 
in  putting  Biyau's  friendship  to  the  test. 
To  this,  indeed,  he  was  urged  by  Burton,  a 
wealthy  but  knavish  country  horse-dealer,  as 
we  said,  who  wrote  to  him  that  unless  he 
paid  for  her  within  a  given  period,  he  must 
be  under  the  necessity  of  closing  with  a  per- 
son who  had  offered  him  a  higher  price. 
This  message  was  very  offensive  to  Hycy, 
whose  great  foible,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
to  be  considered  a  gentleman,  not  merely  in 
appearance,  but  in  means  and  cii-cumstances. 
He  consequently  had  come  to  the  determin- 
ation of  writing  again  to  M']Mahon  upon  the 
same  subject,  Avhen  chance  brought  them  to- 
gether in  the  market  of  Ballymacan. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  inquiries  as  to 
health,  Hycy  opened  the  matter : — 

"I  asked  you  to  lend  me  five-and-thirty 
pounds  to  secure  Crazy  Jane,"  said  he,  "and 
j'ou  didn't  even  aus\\er  my  letter.  I  admit 
I'm  pretty  deeply  in  your  debt,  as  it  is,  my 
dear  Bryan,  but  you  know  I'm  safe." 

'■  I'm  not  at  this  moment  thinking  much 
of  money  matters,  Hycy ;  but,  as  you  like 
plain  speaking,  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I'll 
lend  you  no  money." 

Hycy's  manner  changed  all  at  once  ;  he 
looked  at  M'lNIahon  for  nearly  a  minute,  and 
said  in  quite  a  different  tone — 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  coldness,  Bryan  ? 
Have  I  offended  you  ?  " 

"Not  knowingly — but  you  have  offended 
me  ;  an'  that's  all  I'll  say  about  it." 


"  I'm  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  other — - 
"  my  word  and  honor  I'm  not." 

Bryan  felt  himself  in  a  position  of  peculiar 
difficulty  ;  he  could  not  openly  quarrel  with 
Hycy,  unless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  disclose 
the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  which,  as  matters 
then  stood  between  him  and  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  to  whom  he  had  not  actually  declared' 
his  affection,  would  have  been  an  act  of  great' 
jjresumption  on  his  part. 

"  Good-bye,  Hycy,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  tould 
you  my  mind,  and  now  I've  done  with  it." 

"  "With  all  my  heart !  "  said  the  other — 
"that's  a  matter  of  taste  on  your  part. 
You're  offended,  you  say  ;  yet  you  choose  to 
j)ut  the  offence  in  your  pocket.  It's  all  right, 
I  suppose — but  you  know  best.  Good-bye 
to  you,  at  all  events,"  he  added  ;  "  be  a  good 
boy  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

M'Mahon  nodded  with  good-humored  con- 
tempt in  retvu-n,  but  spoke  not. 

"By  all  that  deserves  an  oath,"  exclaimed 
Hycy,  looking  bitterly  after  him,  "  if  I  should 
live  to  the  day  of  judgment  I'll  never  forgive 
you  your  insulting  conduct  this  day — and 
that  I'll  soon  make  you  feel  to  your  cost ! " 

This  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
friends  caused  Hycy  to  feel  much  mortifica- 
tion and  disappointment.  After  leaving 
M'Mahon,  he  wen:  through  the  market  e'vi- 
dently  with  some  particular  purpose  in  view, 
if  one  could  jvidge  from  his  mf^nner.  He 
first  proceeded  to  the  turf-market,  and 
looked  with  searching  eye  among  those  who 
stood  w^aiting  to  dispose  of  their  load& 
From  this  locality  he  turned  his  steps  suc- 
cessively to  other  jiarts  of  the  town,  still  look- 
ing keenly  about  him  as  he  went  along  At 
length  he  seemed  disappointed  or  indifferent, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which,  and  stood  coil- 
ing the  lash  of  his  whip  in  the  dust,  some- 
times quite  unconsciously,  and  sometimes  as 
if  a  Avager  depended  on  the  success  with 
whicli  he  did  it — when,  on  looking  down  the 
street,  he  observed  a  little  broad,  squat  man, 
with  a  fiery  red  head,  a  face  almost  scaly  with 
freckles,  wide  projecting  cheek-bones,  and  a 
nose  so  thoroughly  of  the  saddle  species,  that 
a  rule  laid  across  the  base  of  it,  immediately 
between  the  eyes,  would  he  close  to  the 
whole  front  of  his  face.  In  addition  to  these 
l^ersonal  accomplishments,  he  had  a  pair  of 
strong  bow  legs,  terminating  in  two  broad, 
flat  feet,  in  complete  keei:)iug  with  his  whole 
figure,  which,  though  not  remai-kable  for 
symmetry,  was  nevertheless  indicative  of 
great  and  extraordinary  strength.  He  wore 
neither  stockings  nor  cravat  of  any  kind,  but 
had  a  pair  of  strong  clouted  brogues  ujDon 
his  feet ;  thus  disclosing  to  the  spectator  two 
legs  and  a  breast  that  were  covered  over 
with  a  fell  of  red  close  hair  that  might  have 
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been  long  and  strong  enough  for  a  badger. 
He  canied  in  his  hand  a  short  whip,  resem- 
bHng  a  carrot  in  shape,  and  evidently  of  such 
a  descrii^tiou  as  no  man  that  had  any  regard 
for  his  health  would  wish  to  come  in  contact 
with,  especially  fi-om  the  hand  of  such  a 
double-jointed  but  mis-shapen  Hercules  as 
bore  it. 

"  Ted,  how  goes  it,  my  man  ?  " 
"  Ghe  dhe  f<hin  dirthu,  a  dinaousd ?  "  replied 
Ted,  surveying  liim  Avith  a  stare. 

"  D — n  you  !  "  was  about  to  proceed  fi'om 
Hycy's  lijDS  when  he  perceived  that  a  very 
active  magistrate,  named  Jennings,  stood 
within  hearing.  The  latter  passed  on,  how- 
ever, and  Hycy  proceeded  : — "I  was  about 
to  abuse  you,  Ted,  for  coming  out  with  your 
Irish  to  me,"  he  said,  "  until  I  saw  Jenning.s, 
and  then  I  had  you." 

"Throgs,  din,  Meeisther  Hyc}-,  I  don't  like 
the  Bairiha* — caise  I  can't  sphake  her  prop- 
erly, at  all,  at  all.  Come  you  'out  wid  the 
Gaihck  fwhor  me,  i'  you  plaise,  Meeisther 
Hycy." 

"  D — n  your  Gaelic ! "  repHed  Hycy — "  no, 
I  won't — I  don't  speak  it." 

"  The  Laud  forget  j-ou  for  that !  "  replied 
Ted,  with  a  gi'in  ;  "  my  ould  gi-andmudher 
might  lai'n  it  frwhom  you — hach,  ach,  ha !  " 
"None  of  your  d — d  impertinence,  Ted. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"Fwhat  would  her  be?"  asked  Ted,  with 
a  face  in  which  there  might  be  read  such  a 
compound  of  cunning,  vacuity,  and  ferocity 
as  could  na'ely  be  witnessed  in  the  same 
countenance. 

"  Can  you  come  down  to  me  to-night  ?  " 
"No;  I'll  be  busy." 
"  Where  are  you  at  work  now  ?  " 
"Li  Glendearg,  above." 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  can't  come  to  me,  I 
must  only  go  to  you.     Will  you  be  there  to- 
night ?      I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  very  par- 
ticular business." 

"  Shiss  ;  you  icill,  dhin,  wanst  more  ?  "  asked 
the  other,  significantly. 
"I  think  so." 

"  Shiss — ay — vary  good.  F\ven  will  she 
come  ?  " 

"  About  eleven  or  twelve  ;  so  don't  be  from 
about  the  place  anywhere." 

"  Shiss— dhin — vary  good.      Is  dhat  all  ?  "  - 

"  That's  all  now.      Ai-e  your  tm-f  dry  or  [ 

ivet  f  to-day  ?  "  ! 

*  English  tongue. 

f  One  methoti  of  spellintr  Poteen  is  by  bringing 
in  kiti/u.i  of  turf  to  th«  neighboring  markets,  when 
those  who  are  up  to  the  necrtt  purchase  the  turf,  or 
pretend  to  do  so ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  discharg- 
ing the  load,  the  Keg  of  Poteen  is  quickly  passed 
into  the  house  of  him  who  purchases  the  turf. — 
Are  your  turf  wet  or  dry?  was,  consequently,  a 
pass-word. 


"  Not  vary  dhry,"  rephed  Ted, with  a  grin  so 
wide  that,  as  was  humorously  said  by  a 
neighbor  of  his,  "  it  would  take  a  telescope 
to  enable  a  man  to  see  fi-om  the  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other." 

Hycy  nodded  and  laughed,  and  Ted,  crack- 
ing his  wliip,  proceeded  up  the  town  to  sell 
his  turf. 

Hycy  now  sauntered  about  through  the 
market,  chatting  here  and  there  among  ac- 
quaintances, with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
neither  life  nor  anything  connected  with  it 
could  occasion  any  earthly  trouble.  Indeed, 
it  mattered  little  what  he  felt,  his  easiness  of 
manner  was  such  that  not  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances could  for  a  moment  impute  to 
him  the  possibility  of  ever  being  weighed 
dowT>.  by  trouble  or  care  of  any  kind  ;  and 
lest  his  natural  elasticity  of  sjoirits  might  fail 
to  sustain  this  perpetual  buoyancy,  he  by  no 
means  neglected  to  fortify  himself  ^^'ith  arti- 
ficial support.  Meet  him  when  or  where 
you  might,  be  it  at  six  in  the  morning  or 
twelve  at  night,  you  were  certain  to  catch 
from  his  breath  the  smell  of  liquor,  either  in 
its  naked  simplicity  or  disguised  and  modi- 
fied in  some  shape. 

His  ride  home,  though  a  rapid,  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasing  one.  M'Mahon  had  not 
only  refused  to  lend  him  the  money  he  stood 
in  need  of,  but  actually  quaiTelled  -with  him, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  for  no  other  puii^ose 
but  that  he  might  make  the  quarrel  a  plea 
for  refusing  him.  Tliis  disai^pointment,  to  a 
person  of  Hycy's  disposition,  was,  we  have 
seen,  bitterly  vexatious,  and  it  may  be  i^re- 
sumed  that  he  reached  home  in  anything 
but  an  agreeable  humor.  Ha^■ing  dismount- 
ed, he  was  about  to  enter  the  hall-door,  when 
his  attention  was  directed  towards  that  of 
tlie  kitchen  by  a  rather  loud  hammering,  and 
on  turning  his  eyes  to  the  spot  he  found  two 
or  three  tinkere  very  busily  engaged  in  sol- 
dering, clasping,  and  other\\-ise  rei^airing  cer- 
tain vessels  belonging  to  that  warm  and  spa- 
cious estabhshment.  The  leader  of  these 
vagi'ants  was  a  man  named  Philip  Hogan, 
a  feUow  of  surprising  strength  and  desperate 
character,  whose  feats  of  hardihood  and 
daring  had  given  him  a  fearful  notoriety  over 
a  large  district  of  the  country.  Hogan  was 
a  man  whom  almost  every  one  feared,  being, 
fi'om  confidence,  we  presume,  in  his  gi-eat 
strength,  as  well  as  by  nature,  both  insolent, 
overbearing,  and  ruffianly  in  the  extreme. 
His  inseparable  and  apjiropriate  companion 
was  a  fierce  and  powerful  bull-dog  of  tlie  old 
L-ish  breed,  which  he  had  so  admirably 
trained  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  give 
him  a  sign,  and  he  would  seize  by  the  throat 
either  man  or  boast,  merely  in  compliance 
with  the  will  of  his  master.     On  this  occa- 
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eion  he  was  accompanied  by  two  of  bis 
brothers,  Avho  were,  in  fact,  nearly  as  impu- 
dent and  offensive  niflians  as  himself.  Hjxy 
paused  for  a  moment,  seemed  thoughtful, 
and  tajjjDed  his  boot  with  the  point  of  his 
whip  as  he  looked  at  them.  On  entering  the 
pai'lor  he  found  dinner  over,  and  his  father, 
as  was  usual,  waiting  to  get  his  tumbler  of 
punch.    , 

"'Where's    my    mother?"    he    asked — 
"  where  s  IVIrs.  Burke  ?  " 

On  utteiing  the  last  words  he  raised  his 
voice  so  as  she  might  distinctly  hear  him. 

"She's  above  stairs  gettin'  the  whiskey," 
rephed  his  father,  "  and  God  knows  she's 
long  enough  about  it." 

Hycy  ran  ujd,  and  meeting  her  on  the 
lobby,  said,  in  a  low,  anxious  voice — 

"  Well,  what  news  ?     Will  he  stand  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  repUed,  "  you  may  give  up  the 
notion — he  won't  do  it,  an'  there's  no  use  in 
axin'  him  any  more." 

"He  won't  do  it!"  repeated  the  son; 
"  are  you  certain  now  ?  " 

"  Sure  an'  sai-tin.  I  done  all  that  could 
be  done  ;  but  it's  worse  an'  worse  he  got." 

Something  escaped  Hycy  in  the  shape  of 
an  ejaculation,  of  which  we  are  not  in  i:)osses- 
eion  at  present  ;  he  immediately  added  : — 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Heavens  !  how  I 
pity  you,  ma'am — to  be  united  to  such  a 
d — d — hem  ! — to  such  a — a — such  a — gentle- 
man !  " 

IMrs.  Burke  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  useless  to  indulge  in  any 
compassion  of  the  kind. 

"The  thing's  now  past  cure,"  she  said  ; 
"I'm  a  marthjT,  an'  that's  all  that's  about 
it.     Come  down  till  I  get  you  your  dinner." 

Hycy  took  his  seat  in  the  parlor,  and  began 
to  give  a  stave  of  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay  :  " — 

"  '  Loud  roar'd  the  dreadful  thunder, 
The  rain  a  deluge  pours  ; 
The  clouds  were  rent  asunder 
By  light'ning's  vivid — ' 

By  the  way,  mother,  what  are  those  robbing 
niffians,  the  Hogans,  doing  at  the  kitchen 
door  ther^  ?  " 

"  Troth,  whatever  they  like,"  she  replied. 
"  I  tould  that  vagabond,  Philijj,  that  I  had 
nothing  for  them  to  do,  an'  says  he,  '  I'm  the 
best  judge  of  that,  Rosha  Burke.'  An,  with 
that  he  walks  into  the  kitchen,  an'  takes 
everj'thing  that  he  seen  a  flaw  in,  an'  there 
he  and  them  sat  a  mendin'  an'  sDtherin'  an' 
hammerin'  away  at  them,  without  ever  sayin' 
'  by  your  lave.'  " 

"  It's  perfectly  well  known  that  they're 
robbers,"  said  Hycy,  "  and  the  general 
ipinion  is  that  they're  in  connection  with  a 
Dublin  gang,  who  are   in   this  part,   of  the 


country  at  present.  However,  I'll  speak  to 
the  ruffians  about  such  conduct." 

He  then  left  the  parlor,  and  proceeding  to 
the  farmyard,  made  a  signal  to  one  of  the 
Hogans,  who  went  down  hammer  in  hand  to 
Avhere  he  stood.  During  a  period  of  ten 
minutes,  he  and  Hycy  remained  in  conver- 
sation, but  of  what  character  it  was,  whether 
friendly  or  otherwise,  the  distance  at  which 
they  stood  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  ascertain.  Hycy  then  returned  to  dinner, 
whilst  his  father  in  the  meantime  sat  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  sipping  from  time  to  time  at 
his  tumbler  of  punch.  Mrs.  Burke,  herself, 
occupied  an  arm-chair  to  the  left  of  the  fire, 
engaged  at  a  stocking  which  was  one  of  a 
pair  that  she  contrived  to  knit  for  her  hus- 
band during  every  twelve  months  ;  and  on 
the  score  of  which  she  pleaded  strong  claims 
to  a  character  of  most  exemplary  and  inde- 
fatigable industry. 

"  Any  news  from  the  market,  Hycy  ? " 
said  his  father. 

"Yes,"  rephed  Hycy,  in  that  diy  ironical 
tone  which  he  always  used  to  his  parents — 
"  rather  interesting — Ballymacan  is  in  the 
old  place." 

"  Bekaise,"  rephed  his  father,  with  more 
quickness  than  might  be  expected,  as  he 
Avhiffed  away  the  smoke  with  a  face  of  very 
sarcastic  humor  ;  "I  hard  it  had  gone  up  a 
bit  towards  the  mountains — but  I  knew  j'ou 
wor  the  boy  could  tell  me  whether  it  had  or 
not — ha  ! — ha  !--ha !  " 

This  rejoinder,  in  addition  to  the  intelli- 
gence Hycy  had  just  received  from  his 
mother,  was  not  calculated  to  improve  his 
temper.  "You  may  laugh,"  he  rephed  ; 
"  but  if  youi'  respectable  father  had  treated 
you  in  a  spirit  so  stingy  and  beggarly  as 
that  which  I  experience  at  your  hands,  I 
don't  know  how  you  might  have  borne  it." 

"  2ly  father !  "  replied  Burke  ;  "  take  your 
time,  Hycy — my  hand  to  you,  he  had  a 
different  son  to  manage  from  what  I  have." 

"God  sees  that's  truth,"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  tvu'ning  the  expression  to  her  son's  ac- 
count. 

"  I  was  no  gentleman,  Hycy,"  Burke  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Ah,  is  it  possible  ?  "  said  the  son,  with  a 
sneer.     "  Ai'e  you  sure  of  that,  now  ?  " 

"  Nor  no  spendthrift,  Hyc}'." 

"  No,"  said  the  wife,  "  you  never  had  the 
spirit ;  you  were  ever  and  always  a  molshy."* 

"  An'  yet  mohhy  as  I  was,"  he  replied, 
"  you  wor  glad  to  catch  me.  But  Hycy,  my 
good  boy,  I  didn't  cost  my  father  at  the  rate 
of  from  a  hundre'-an '-fifty  to  two-hundre'-a- 
year,  an'  get  myself  laughed  a^i  and  snubbed 

*  A  womanly,  contemptible  fellow. 
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by  my  superiors,  for  forcin'  myself  into  their 
company." 

"  Can't  you  let  the  boy  ait  his  dinner  in 
jjeace,  at  an}'  rate  ?  "  said  his  mother.  "  Upon 
my  credit  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
drove  him  away  from  us  altogether." 
*  "I  only  want  to  drive  him  into  common 
'  sense,  and  the  respectful  feeling  he  ought  to 
show  to  both  you  an'  me,  Kosha,"  said 
Burke  ;  "  if  he  expects  to  have  either  luck 
or  grace,  or  the  blessing  of  God  upon  hin?, 
he'll  change  his  coorses,  an'  not  keep  breakin' 
•my  heart  as  he's  doin'." 

"  Will  you  pay  for  the  mare  I  l>ought, 
father?"  asked  Hycy,  veiy  seriously.  "I 
have  ali-eady  told  you,  that  I  paid  three 
guineas  earnest ;  I  hope  you  will  regard  your 
name  and  family  so  far  as  to  prevent  me  from 
breaking  my  word  —  l^esides  leading  the 
world  to  supjDose  that  j'ouare  a  poor  man." 

"Ktjgard  my  name  and  family  !  "  returned 
the  father,  with  a  look  of  bitterness  and  sor- 
row ;  "  who  is  bringin'  them  into  disgrace, 
Hycy?" 

"In  the  meantime,"  repUed  the  son,  "I 
have  asked  a  plain  question,  ISIr.  Burke,  and 
I  expect  a  plain  answer  ;  wiU  you  pay  for  the 
mare  ?  " 

"  An'  supposin'  I  don't  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  ^Ii-.  Bui-ke,  if  you  don't  you 
W'on't,  that's  all." 

"  I  must  stop  some  time,"  rei^hed  his 
father,  "  an'  that  is  now.  /  xoon't  imy  for 
her." 

"Well  then,  sii',  I  shall  feel  obliged,  as 
your  respectable  wife  has  just  said,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  eat,  and  if  possible,  hve  in 
peace.'' 

"I'm  speakin'  only  for  your — " 

"  That  will  do  now — hush — silence  if  you 
please." 

"Hycy  dear,"  said  the  mother;  "why 
would  you  ax  him  another  question  about 
it?     Drop  the  thing  altogether." 

"  I  will,  mothei-,  but  I  pity  you  ;  in  the 
meantime,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,  of  yom-  ad- 
vice." 

"  Hycy,"  she  continued,  with  a  riew  of 
chau'^iug  the  conversation  ;  "  did  you  hear 
that  Tom  :M'Bride's  dead  ?  " 

"  No  ma'am,  but  I  expected  it ;  when  did 
he  die?" 

Before  his  father  coiild  reply,  a  fumbhng 
was  heard  at  the  hall-door  ;  and,  the  next 
moment,  Hogan,  thrust  in  his  huge  head  and 
shoulders  began  to  examine  the  lock  by  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  key  in  it. 

"Hogan,  what   are   yoii   about?"    asked 

"  I  beg  youi-  pardon,''  replied  tlie  ruffian  ; 
''  I  only  mshed  to  know  if  the  lock  wiinted 
mendiu' — tliat  was  all,  Masther  Hycy." 


"Begone,  sirra,"  said  the  other;  "  hoMV 
dare  you  have  the  presumption  to  take  such 
a  liberty  ?  you  impudent  scoundrel !  Motlier, 
you  had  bettev  pay  them,"  he  added  ;  "  give 
the  vagabonds  an^-thing  they  a.sk,  to  get  rid 
of  them." 

Having;  dined,  her  worthy  son  mixed  a 
tumbler  of  punch,  and  while  drinking  it,  he 
amused  himself,  as  was  his  custom,  by  sing- 
ing snatches  of  various  songs,  and  drumming 
with  his  fingers  upon  the  talole  ;  wliilst  every 
now  and  then  he  could  heiu-  the  tones  of  his 
mother's  voice  in  high  altercation  with  Hogan 
and  his  bi'others.  Tliis,  however,  after  a 
time,  ceased,  and  she  I'eturaed  to  the  paiioi 
a  good  deal  chafed  by  the  dispute. 

"There's  one  thing  I  wonder  at,"  she  ob- 
served, "that  of  aU  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, Gerakl  Cavanagh  woun.  iiUow  sich 
vagabonds  as  they  an'  Kate  Hogan  is,  to  put 
in  his  kihi.  Troth,  Hycy,''  she  added,  speak- 
ing to  him  in  a  warning  and  significant  tone 
of  voice,  "if  there  wasn't  something  low  an' 
mane  in  him,  he  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  '  Tis  when  the  cup  is  smiling  before  us. 
And  we  pledge  unto  our  hearts — ' 

Your  health,  mother.  IVIr.  Burke,  here's  tc 
you  !  Why  I  dare  say  yoli  are  right,  Mrs. 
Btu'ke.  The  Cavanagh  family  is  but  an  v.\i- 
start  one  at  best ;  it  wants  antiquity,  ma'aiu 
— a  mere  aii'air  of  yesterday,  so  wliat  after  aU 
coidd  you  expect  from  it  ?  " 

Honest  Jemmy  looked  at  him  and  then 
gi-oaned.  "  An  upstart  family  ! — that'll  do 
— oh,  miu'dher — weD,  'tis  respectable  at  all 
events ;  however,  as  to  haviu'  the  Hogaus 
about  them — they  wor  always  about  them  ; 
it  was  the  same  m  their  father's  tune.  I  re- 
member ould  Laghhn  Hogan,  an'  his  whole 
clanjamfi-ey,  men  an'  women,  young  an'  old, 
wor  near  six  months  out  o'  the  yeai*  about 
ould  Gerald  Cavanagh's — the  present  man's 
father  ;  andanother  tiling  you  may  build  upon 
— that  whoever  ud  chance  to  speak  a  h;u-d 
word  jigainst  one  o'  the  Cavanagh  family, 
before  Philip  Hogan  or  any  of  his  brothers, 
would  stand  a  strong  chance  of  a  shu-tfid  o' 
sore  bones.  Besides,  we  aU  know  how 
Phihp's  father  saved  ]Mi-s.  Cavanagh's  Ufe 
about  nine  or  ten  months  after  her  marriage. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  bad  qualities  the  vaga- 
bonds have,  want  of  gratitude  isn't  among 
them. " 


-That  are  true,  boys,  true, 


The  sky  of  this  life  opens  o'er  us, 
And  heaven — ' 

M'Bride,  ma'am,  ^\'ill  be  a  severe  loss  to  his 
f  amilv. " 

"  Throth  he  will,  iuid  a  sarious  loss — for 
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^raong  ourselves,  there  Avas  none  o'  them 
like  bim." 

' ' '  Gives  a  glance  of  its  blue — ' 

I  tliink  I  ought  to  go  to  the  waJce  to-night. 
I  know  it's  a  bit  of  a  descent  on  my  piu't, 
but  still  it  is  scarcely  more  than  is  clue  to  a 
decent  neighbor.  Yes,  I  shall  go  ;  it  is  de- 
termined on." 

"  '  I  ga'ed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 
A  gate  I  fear  I'll  dearly  rue ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 
Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. ' 

Mine  are  brown,  IMi's.  Burke — the  ej'es  you 
wot  of ;  but  alas !  the  family  is  an  upstart 
one,  and  that  is  strongly  against  the  Prot- 
estant interest  in  the  case.     Heigho  !  " 

Jemmy  Burke,  haAdng  finished  his  after- 
dinner  jDipe  and  his  daily  tumbler  both  to- 
gether, went  out  to  his  nien  ;  and  Hycy, 
with  whom  he  had  left  the  drinking  ma- 
terials, after  having  taken  a  tumbler  or  two, 
put  on  a  strong  pair  of  boots,  and  changed 
the  rest  of  his  di'ess  for  a  coai'ser  suit,  bade 
his  mother  a  pohte  good-bye,  and  informed 
her,  that  as  he  intended  to  be  present  at 
]\l'Bride's  wake  he  would  most  probably  not 
retxirn  until  near  morning. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Poteen  StiU-House  at  Midnight — Its  Inmates. 

About  three  miles  in  a  south-western  di- 
rection from  Birrke's  residence,  the  coimtry 
was  bounded  by  a  range  of  high  hills  and 
mountains  of  a  verj'  i*ugged  and  wild,  but 
pictiu-esque  description.  Although  a  portion 
of  the  same  landscape,  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  strikingly  distinct  in  character  than  the 
position  of  the  bro\\Ti  wild  hills,  as  con- 
ti-asted  with  that  of  the  mountains  from 
which  they  abutted.  The  latter  ran  in  long 
and  lofty  ranges  that  were  marked  by  a 
majestic  and  subhme  simpHcity,  whilst  the 
hills  were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  seemed 
as  if  cast  about  at  random.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  glens  and  valleys  that  divided 
them  ran  in  every  possible  direction,  some- 
times crossing  and  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  sometimes  running 
parallel,  or  twisting  away  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  one  of  those  glens  that  lay  nearest 
the  mountains,  or  rather  indeed  among 
them,  was  a  spot  which  from  its  pecuHar 
position  would  appear  to  have  been  designed 
from  the  very  beginning  as  a  perfect  para- 
dise for  the  Dhcit  distiller.     It  was  a  kind  of 


back  chamber  in  the  mountains,  that  might, 
in  fact,  have  escaped  observation  altogether, 
as  it  often  did.  The  approach  to  it  was  by  a 
long  precipitous  glen,  that  could  be  entered 
only  at  its  lower  end,  and  seemed  to  termi- 
nate against  the  abrupt  side  of  the  mountain, 
like  a  cul  de  sac.  At  the  veiy  extremity,  how- 
ever, of  this  termination,  and  a  little  on  the 
right-hand  side,  there  was  a  steep,  nsu-row 
pass  leading  into  a  recess  which  was  com- 
pletely encompassed  by  precipices.  From 
this  there  Avas  only  one  means  of  escape  in- 
dependently of  the  gut  through  which  it  was 
entered.  The  moors  on  the  side  most  ap- 
proachable were  level,  and  on  a  line  to  the 
eye  with  that  portion  of  the  mountains  which 
bounded  it  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  as 
one  looked  forward  the  space  appeai'ed  to  be 
jDerfectly  continuous,  and  consequently  no 
person  could  suspect  that  there  lay  so  deep 
and  precipitous  a  glen  between  them. 

In  the  northern  corner  of  this  remai'kable 
locahty,  a  deep  cave,  having  ever}'  necessary 
proj)erty  as  a  place  for  private  distillation, 
ran  under  the  rocks,  which  met  over  it  in  a 
kind  of  gothic  ai'ch.  A  stream  of  water  just 
sufficient  for  the  requisite  pui-poses,  fell  in 
tlu'ough  a  fissui-e  fi'om  above,  forming  such 
a  httle  subterraneous  cascade  in  the  cavern 
as  human  design  itself  could  scarcely  have 
sui-passed  in  felicity  of  adaptation  to  the  ob- 
jects of  an  illicit  distiller. 

To  this  cave,  then,  we  must  take  the 
hberty  of  transjDorting  our  readers,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
peep  at  the  inside  of  a  Poteen  Still-house, 
and  of  healing  a  portion  of  conversation, 
which,  although  not .  remarkable  for  either 
elegance  or  edification,  we  ai-e,  nevertheless, 
obliged  to  detail,  as  being  in  some  degree 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  naiTative. 
Up  in  that  end  which  constituted  the  termi- 
nation of  the  cave,  and  fixed  upon  a  large 
tiu'f  fire  which  burned  within  a  circle  of 
stones  that  supported  it,  was  a  tolerably-sized 
Still,  made  of  block-tin.  The  mouth  of  this 
Stni  was  closed  by  an  aii'-tight  cover,  also  of 
tin,  called  the  Head,  from  which  a  tube  of 
the  same  metal  projected  into  a  large  keeve, 
or  condenser,  that  was  kept  always  fiUed 
with  cool  water  by  an  incessant  stream  from 
the  cascade  we  have  described,  which  always 
ran  into  and  overflowed  it.  The  arm  of  this 
head  was  fitted  and  made  air-tight,  also,  into 
a  spiral  tube  of  copper,  called  the  Worm, 
wliich  rested  in  the  water  of  the  cooler  ;  and 
as  it  consisted  of  several  convolutions,  like 
a  cork-screAv,  its  office  was  to  condense  the 
hot  vapor  Avhich  was  transmitted  to  it  from 
the  glowing  StiU  into  that  description  of 
spirits  knowji  as  poteen.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  cooler,  the  Worm  terminated  in  a  small 
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cock  or  spigot,  from  which  the  spirits  pro- 
jected in  a  slender  stream,  about  the  tliick- 
ness  of  a  quill,  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  re- 
"option.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Still, 
Head,  and  Worm,  when  in  full  operation, 
i'ixed  about  the  cave,  upon  rude  stone 
stiUions,  were  the  usual  vessels  requisite  for 
the  viu-ious  processes  through  which  it  was 
necessaiy  to  put  the  malt,  before  the  wort, 
which  is  its  first  hquid  shape,  waS'  fermented, 
fleared  off,  and  thi'own  into  the  Still  to  be 
-ingled  ;  for  our  readers  must  know  that  dis- 
tillation is  a  double  process,  the_/?rs^  product 
being  called  singlirn/.-i,  and  the  second  or  last, 
(h)ublings — which  is  the  perfect  liquor.  Sacks 
of  malt,  empty  vessels,  piles  of  turf,  heaps 
of  grains,  tubs  of  wash,  and  kegs  of  whiskey, 
were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  together 
with  pots,  pans,  wooden  trenchers,  and 
dishes,  for  culinaiy  uses.  The  seats  were 
round  stones  and  black  bosses  which  were 
made  of  a  hght  hard  moss  found  in  the 
mountains  and  bogs,  and  frequently  used  as 
seats  in  rustic  chimney  comei-s.  On  enter- 
ing, your  nose  was  assailed  by  such  a 
mingled  stench  of  warm  grains,  sour  barm, 
puti'id  potato  skins,  and  strong  whiskey,  as 
required  considerable  fortitude  to  befu-  with- 
out very  unequivocal  tokens  of  disgust. 

The  persons  assembled  were  in  e\ery  way 
worthy  of  the  place  and  its  dependencies. 
Seaied  fronting  the  fire  was  our  friend 
Teddy  Phats,  which  was  the  only  name  he 
was  ever  known  by,  his  wild,  beetle  brows 
lit  into  a  red,  fi'ightful  glare  of  savage  mii'th 
that  seemed  incapable,  in  its  highest  glee,  to 
disengage  itself  entirely  from  an  expression 
of  the  man's  unquenchable  ferocity.  OpiDO- 
site  to  him  sat  a  tall,  smut-faced,  truculent- 
looking  young  fellow,  with  two  piercing  eyes 
and  a  pair  of  grim  brows,  which,  when 
taken  into  conjunction  with  a  hard,  unfeeling 
mouth,  fi'om  the  corners  of  which  two  right 
Unes  ran  down  his  chin,  giving  that  part  of 
his  face  a  most  dismal  expression,  consti- 
tuted a  countenance  that  matched  exceeding- 
ly well  ^vith  the  visage  of  Teddy  Phats. 
This  worthy  gentleman  was  a  tinker,  and  one 
of  Hogan's  brothers,  whom  we  have  already 
introduced  to  our  readers.  Scattered  about 
the  tire  and  through  the  cavern  were  a  pai-ty 
of  countreymen  who  came  to  purchase 
whiskey  for  a  wedding,  and  three  or  four 
publicans  and  shebeenmen  who  had  come  on 
professional  business.  Some  were  drinking, 
some  indulging  in  song,  and  some  were  al- 
ready lying  drunk  or  asleep  in  different  parts 
of  this  subten'aneous  pandemonium.  Exalted 
in  what  was  considered  the  position  of  honor 
sat  a  countiw  hedge-schoolmaster,  his  mellow 
eye  beaming  with  something  between  nat- 
•■iral  humor,  a  sense  of  his  own  importance, 


and  the  influence  of  pure  whiskey,  fresh,  as 
it  is  called,  from  the  Still-eye. 

"  Here,  Tedd}',"  said  one  of  +•  t  country- 
men, "  will  you  till  the  bottle  a     .n." 

"No,"  rephed  Teddy,  who  though  as 
cimning  as  the  devil  himself  could  seldom 
be  got  to  speak  anything  better  than  broken 
ikiglish,  and  that  of  such  a  character  that  it 
was  often  scarcely  intelhgible. 

"  No,"  he  rephed  ;  "  I  gav'd  you  wan  bottle 
'idout  pajTnent  fwhor  her,  an'  by  shapers  I 
won't  give  none  oder." 

"^^^ly,  you  burning  beauty,  aren't  we 
takin'  ten  gallons,  an'  will  you  begrudge  us 
a  second  bottle  ?  " 

"  Shiss — de\'il  purshue  de  bottle  more 
ye '11  drunk  here  'idout  de  airigad*  dat's 
fwhat  you  ^^'ill." 

"Teddy,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "I  drink 
propination  to  you  as  a  jDrotissional  gintle- 
man !  No  man  uses  more  indepindent 
language  than  you  do.  You  are  under  no 
earthly  obligation  to  Messrs.  Si,Titax  and 
Prosody.  Grammar,  my  worthy  friend,  is 
banished  as  an  intioider  from  your  elocution, 
just  as  you  would  exclude  a  ganger  from 
your  Still-house." 

"Fwhat  about  de  gagur ! "  exclaimed 
Teddy,  starting  ;  "  d — n  him  an'  shun-tax  an' 
every  oder  tax,  rint  an'  all — liee  !  hee  !  hee  !  " 

We  may  as  well  let  our  readers  know,  be- 
i  fore  Ave  proceed  farther,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  Teddy  Phats  understood  and  could 
speak  English  as  well  as  any  m.au  of  his 
j  station  in  the  country.  In  fairs  or  markets, 
I  or  other  public  places,  he  spoke,  it  is  true, 
nothing  but  Irish  unless  in  a  private  way, 
and  only  to  persons  in  whom  he  thought  he 
""  could  place  every  confidence.  It  was  often 
obsened,  however,  that  in  such  conversations 
he  occasionally  arranged  the  master  of  those 
who  could  use  only  English  to  him,  in  such 
a  way  as  proved  pretty  clearly  that  he  must 
have  possessed  a  greater  masteiy  over  that 
language  than  he  acknowledged.  We  believe 
the  fact  to  be,  however,  that  Teddy,  as  an  il- 
licit distnier,  had  found  it,  on  some  peculiar 
occasions  connected  with  his  profession, 
rather  an  inconvenient  accomplishment  to 
know  Enghsh.  He  had  given  some  eridence 
in  his  day,  and  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove, 
a  few  alibies  on  behalf  of  his  friends  ;  and  he 
always  found,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Irish  language,  when 
properly  enunciated  through  the  medium  of 
an  interpreter,  was  rather  the  safer  of  the 
two,  especially  when  resorted  to  within  the 
precincts  of  the  country  court-house  and  in 
hearing  of  the  judge. 

"  You're  a  foci,  Teddy,"  said  Hogan  ;  "let 


*  Money. 
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them  drink  ihemselves  blind — this  liquor's  \ 
paid  for  ;  an'  if  they  lose  or  spill  it  by  the 
way,  why,  blazes  to  your  purty  mug,  dou't 
you  know  they'll  have  to  jjay  for   another 
cargo." 

Teddy  immediately  took  the  hint. 

"BtuTiey  Brogan,"  he  shouted  to  a  lubber- 
ly-looking, bullet-headed  cub,  half  knave, 
half  fool,  who  Hved  about  such  establish- 
ments, and  acted  as  messenger,  spy,  and  vi- 
dette  ;  "  listen  hedher  !  bring  Darby  Iveenan 
dere  dat  bottle,  an'  let  'em  drink  till  de 
grace  o'  God  comes  on  'em — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"More  power  to  you,  Va\Tius,"  exclaimed 
Keenan  ;  "you're  worth  a  thousand  pounds, 
quarry  weight." 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Keenan," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  "that  you  are  in  the 
habit  occasionally  of  taking  slight  hberties 
wid  the  haythen  m}i:holog}'.  Little,  I'll  be 
bound,  the  divine  goddess  of  beauty  ever 
dreamt  she'd  find  a  representative  in  Teddy 
Phats." 

"  Bravo  !  masther,"  i-eplied  Keenan,  "  you're 
the  boy  can  do — only  that  Enghsh  is  too  tall 
for  me.  At  any  rate,"  he  added,  approaching 
the  worthy  preceptor,  "  take  a  spell  o'  this — 
it's  a  language  we  can  all  understand." 

"You  mane  to  say.  Darby,"  returned  the 
other,  "that  it's  a  kind  of  universal  spelling- 
book  amongst  us,  and  so  it  is — an  alphabet 
aisily  larned.  Your  health,  now  and  under 
all  circumstances  !  Teddy,  or  Thaddeus,  I 
drink  to  your  symmetry  and  inexplicable 
proportions  ;  and  I  say  for  youi'  comfort,  my 
worthy  distillator,  tliat  if  you  are  not  so  re- 
fulgent in  beauty  as  Venus,  you  are  a  purer 
haythen." 

"  Fwhat  a  bloody  fwhine  Bairlha-nxdin.  the 
meeisther  is,"  said  Teddy,  with  a  gi-in. 
"Fwhaicks,  meeisthui',  your  de  posey  of 
Tullyticklem,  spishilly  wid  Captain  Fwhiskey 
at  your  back.  You  spake  de  Bairlha  up  den 
jist  all  as  one  as  nobody  could  understand  her 
— ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

The  master,  whose  name  was  Finigan,  or, 
as  he  wished  to  be  called,  O'Finigan,  looked 
upon  Teddy  and  shook  his  head  vei-y  sig- 
nificanth\ 

"I'm  afraid,  my  woi'thy  distallator,"  he 
proceeded,  "  that  the  proverb  which  says 
'  latet  anguis  in  herba,' is  not  inapplicable  in 
your  case.  I  think  I  can  occasionally  detect 
in  these  ferret-Hke  orbs  that  constitute  such 
an  attractive  jDortion  of  your  beauty,  a  passing 
scintillation  of  inteUigence  which  you  wish 
to  keep  a  secretin,  as  they  say." 

"Mr.  Finigan,"  said  Keenan,  who  had 
now  returned  to  his  friends,  "  if  you  wouldn't 
be  betther  employed  to-morrow,  you'd  be 
welcome  to  the  weddin'." 

"  Uklany  thanlvs,  Mr.  Keenan,"  replied  Fin- 


igan ;  "  I  accept  your  hospitable  offer  wid 
genuine  cordiality.  To-morrow  will  be  a  day 
worthy  of  a  white  mai-k  to  all  pai-ties  coii- 
ceraed.  Horace  calls  it  chalk,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  appropriate  substance  with 
which  the  records  of  matrimonial  felicity 
could  be  registered,  crede  expert o." 

"At  any  rate,  Misther  Finigan,  give  the 
boys  a  holiday  to-morrow,  and  be  do\STi  wid 
us  airly." 

"There  is  not,"  rephed  Finigan,  who  was 
now  pretty  well  advanced,  "Ibeheve  widin 
the  compass  of  wi-itten  or  spoken  language — 
and  I  might  on  that  subject  apj^eal  to  Mr. 
Thaddeus  O'Phats  here,  who  is  a  good  au- 
thority' on  that  particular  subject,  or  indeed 
on  any  one  that  involves  the  beauty  of  elocu- 
tion— I  say,  then,  there  is  not  widin  the  com- 
l^ass  of  spoken  language  a  single  word  com- 
posed of  two  syllables  so  delectable  to  human 
ears,  as  is  that  word  'disiniss,'  to  the  pupils 
of  a  Plantation  Seminar;/ ;  *  and  I  assure  you 
that  those  talismanic  syllables  shall  m}'  youth- 
ful pupils  hear  correctly  pronounced  to-mor- 
row about  ten  o'clock." 

^Miilst  O'Finigan  was  thus  dealing  out  the 
king's  English  with  such  comijlacent  volu- 
bility— a  volubility  that  Avas  deeply  indebted 
to  the  hquor  he  had  taken — the  following 
dialogue  took  place  in  a  cautious  under-tone 
between  Batt  Hogan  and  Teddy. 

"  So  Hycy  the  sjDortheen  is  to  be  up  here 
to-night  ?  " 

"  Shiss." 

"  B — t  your  shiss  !  can't  you  spake  like  p 
Chi'istian  ?  " 

"No,  I  won't,"  rej^Hed  the  other,  angi'ily  , 
"  I'll  spake  as  I  likes." 

"  What  brings  him  up,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Bekaise  he's  goin'  to  tiny  his  misfortune 
upon  her  here,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  the 
still.  "You'll  have  a  good  job  of  her,  fwhedher 
or  no." 

"  Why,  will  he  want  a  new  one,  do  yoi> 
think  ? '' 

"  Shiss,  to  be  sure — would  ye  tink  I'd 
begin  to  run-\  for  him  on  dis  ould  skillet? 
an'  be  de  token  moreover,  dat  wouldn't  be 
afther  puttin'  nothin'  in  your  pockets — hee  1 
hee  I  hee !  " 

"  Well,  all  that's  right — don't  work  for  him 
-nddout  a  new  one  complate,  Teddy — StiU, 
Head,  and  Worm." 

"  Shiss,  I  tell  you  to  be  sure  I  won't — he 
thried  her  afore,  though." 

"Nonsense  ! — no  he  didn't." 

"  Ah,  ha  !  ay  dhin — an'  she  milked  well 
too — a  good  cow — a  brave  cheehony  she  wa8 
for  him." 

*  A  modest  periphrasis  for  a  Hedge-School. 
j-  A  slaug  phra.se  for  distilling. 
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•*  An'  why  did  he  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  Fwhy — fwhy,  afeard  he'd  be  diskivered, 
to  be  sure  ;  an'  dhin  shure  he  couldn't  hunt 
wid  de  dlnnaijiiaah — \\-id  de  gentlemans." 

"  An'  what  if  he's  discovered  now  ?  " 

"  Fwhat  ? — fwhy  so  iiuch  the  worsher  for 
you  an'  me  :  he's  gineious  now  an'  den,  any- 
Svay  ;  but  a  great  rogue  afther  jxll,  fwher  so 
high  a  hid  as  he  carries." 

"If  I  don't  mistake,"  proceeded  Hogan, 
"  either  himself  or  his  family,  anyhow,  will 
be  talked  of  before  this  time  to-moiTow." 

"Eh,  Batt?"  asked  the  other,  who  had 
changed  his  position  and  sat  beside  him  dur- 
ing this  dialogue — "  how  is  dhat  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  rightly  know — I  can't  say,"  re- 
plied Hogan,  with  a  smile  miu'derously  grim 
but  knowing — "I'm  not  up;  but  the  spor- 
theen's  a  made  boy,  I  think." 

"  Dher  checrna  !  you  are  up,"  said  Teddy, 
giving  him  a  furious  glance  as  he  spoke  ; 
"  there  must  be  no  saycrits,  I  say." 

. "  You're  a  blasted  liar,  I  teU  you — I  am 
not,  but  I  suspect — that's  all." 

"  What  brought  you  up  dhis  night  ? " 
asked  Teddy,  suspiciously. 

"Because  I  hard  he  was  to  come,"  repHed 
his  companion  ;  "  but  whether  or  not  I'd  be 
here." 

"  Tha  ska  mukih — it's  right — may  be  so — 
shiss,  it's  aU  right,  may  be  so — well  ?  " 

Teddy,  although  he  said  it  was  all  right, 
did  not  seem  however  to  think  so.  The 
furiive  and  suspicious  glance  which  he  gave 
Hogan  fi'om  vuider  his  red  beetle  brows 
should  be  seen  in  order  to  be  understood. 

"Well?"  said  Hogan,  re-echoing  him — 
"  it  is-  well  ;  an'  what  is  more,  my  Kate  is  to 
be  up  here  w4d  a  pair  o'  geese  to  roast  for 
us,  for  we  must  make  him  comfortable.  She 
wint  to  thry  her  hand  upon  somebody's 
roost,  an'  it'll  go  hard  if  she  fails  !  " 

"  Fwhail  I  "  exclaimed  Teddy,  with  a  gi-in 
— "  ah,  tlie  dioual  a  fwhaO  !  " 

"  An'  another  thing — he's  comin'  about 
Kathleen  Cavanagh — Hycy  is.  He  wants  to 
gain  our  intherest  about  her  !  " 

"  Well,  an'  what  harm  ?  " 

"  Maybe  there  is,  though  :  it's  whispered 
that  he — hut !  doesn't  he  sa}'  himself  that 
there  isn't  a  girl  of  his  own  religion  in  the 
parish  hed  marry — now  I'd  like  to  see  them 
married,  Teddy,  but  as  for  anything  else — " 
"  Hee  !  hee  !  hee  ! — well,"  exclaimed  Teddy, 
with  a  horrible  giimace  that  gave  his  whole 
countenance  a  facequake,  "  an'  maybe  he's 
right.  Maybe  it  'udn't  be  aisy  to  get  a 
colleen  of  hi^  rehgion — I  tink  his  rehgion  is 
fwhere  Phiddher  Fwhite's  estate  is — beyant 
the  beyands,  where  the  mare  foaled  the 
fw  liiddler — hee  I  hee  !  hee  !  " 

He  had  better  thry  none  of  h's  sckames 


I  wid  any  of  the  Cavanaghs,"  said  Bat,  "for 
fraid  he  might  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  mis- 
take some  fine  day — that's  aU  I  say  :  an 
there's  more  eyes  than  mine  upon  him. ' 

Tliis  dialogue  was  nearly  lost  in  the  loud- 
ness of  a  debate  which  had  originated  ^vith 
K6enan  and  certiiin  of  his  friends  in  the  lowrr 
p!U*t  of  the  stiU-house.  Some  misimder- 
standing  relative  to  the  famihes  of  the  pai-ties 
about  to  be  united  had  arisen,  and  wa.s  ris- 
ing rapidly  into  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  prowess  and  strength  of  theii-  respec- 
tive Mictions,  and  consequently  a.ssuming  a 
very  belligerent  aspect,  when  a  tall,  lank, 
but  powei-ful  female,  made  her  appearance, 
carrying  a  large  bundle  in  her  hand. 

"  More  power,  Kate  !  "  exclaimed  Hogan, 
"I  knew  she  would,"  he  added,  digging 
Teddy's  ribs  vnih.  his  elbow. 

"  Aisy,  man  !  "  said  his  companion  ;  "  if  you 
love  me,  say  so,  but  don't  hint  it  dat  way." 

"  Show  forth,  Kate ! "  proceeded  her 
husband  ;  "let  us  see  the  prog — liillo  I — oh, 
holy  Moses  !  what  a  pair  o'  beauties  I  " 

He  then  whipped  up  a  horn  measure,  that 
contained  certainlv  more  than  a  najijnn,  and 
putting  it  under  the  warm  spirits  that  came 
out  of  the  stiU-eye,  handed  it  to  her.  She 
took  it,  and  coming  up  towards  the  fire, 
which  threw  out  a  strong  Hght,  nodded  to 
them,  and,  ■vsithout  saying  a  word,  htei-ally 
pitched  it  do\\Ti  her  throat,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  one  of  her  eyes  presented  undeni- 
able proofs  of  a  recent  conflict.  We  have 
said  that  there  were  several  persons  singing 
and  dancing,  and  some  asleep,  in  the  remoter 
part  of  the  cave  ;  and  this  was  time,  although 
we  refrained  from  mingling  up  either  their 
mirth  or  melod}-  with  the  conversation  of 
the  principal  pei'sonages.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, a  series  of  noises,  equally  loud  and  un- 
expected, stai'tled  melodists,  conversational- 
ists, and  sleepers  all  to  their  legs.  These 
were  no  other  than  the  piercing  cackles  of 
two  alanned  geese  which  Hogan's  wife  had 
secvired  fi-om  some  neighboring  farmer,  in 
order  to  provide  a  supper  for  om-  friend 
Hycy. 

"Ted,"  said  the  female,  "I  lost  my  knife 
since  I  came  out,  or  they'd  be  quiet  enough 
before  this  ;  lend  me  one  a  minute,  you 
bUssed  babe." 

"  Shiss,  to  be  sure,  Kate,"  he  replied,  hand- 
ing her  a  large  clasp  knife  with  a  fiightful 
blade  ;  "  an',  Kate,  whisper,  woman  alive — 
you're  bought  up,  I  see." 

"  How  is  that,  you  red  rascal?  " 

"  Bekaise,  don't  I  see  dat  de  purchaser  has 
set  his  ?»flr/tuponye  ?— hee  !  hee  !  hee  I  "  and 
he  pointed  to  her  eye  *  as  he  spoke. 

*  A  black  eye  is  said  to  be  the  devil's  mark. 
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"  No,"  she  replied,  uodding  towards  lier 
husband,  "that's  Jus  handwork;  an'  ye 
divil's  cHp  !  "  she  added,  turning  to  Teddy, 
"  who  lias  a  betther  right  ?  " 

She  then  bled  the  geese,  and,  looking 
about  her,  asked — 

"Have  you  any  wet  hay  or  straw  in  the 
place?" 

"  Ay,  plenty  of  bote,"  repHed  Teddy  ;  "  an' 
here's  de  greeshaugh  ready." 

She  then  wrapped  the  geese,  feathers  and 
all,  sepai'ately  in  a  covering  of  wet  hay, 
which  she  bound  round  them  with  thumb- 
ropes  of  the  same  material,  and  clearing 
away  a  space  among  the  bui'ning  ashes, 
placed  each  of  them  in  it,  and  covered  them 
up  closely. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "put  down  a  pot  o' 
praities,  and  we  won't  go  to  bed  fastin'." 

The  different  gi'oups  had  now  melted  into 
one  party,  much  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  various  little  streamlets  on  the 
mountains  around  them  all  run,  when  swol- 
len by  a  sudden  stoiTa,  into  some  larger  tor- 
rent equally  precipitous  and  txu-bulent. 
Keenan,  who  was  one  of  those  jDertinacious 
fellows  that  are  equally  quarrelsome  and  hos- 
pitable when  in  hquor,  now  resumed  the  de- 
bate with  a  characteristic  impression  of  the 
pugiHstic  superiority  of  his  family  : — 

"I  am  right,  I  say  :  I  remember  it  well,  for 
although  I  wasn't  there  myself,  my  father 
was,  an'  I  often  h'ard  him  say — God  I'est  his 
sowl !  " — here  he  reverently  took  off  his  hat 
and  looked  upwai'ds — "  I  often  h'ard  him  say 
that  Paddy  Keenan  gave  Mullin  the  first 
knock-dowTi  blow,  an'  Pether — I  mane  no 
disrespect,  but  far  from  it— give  us  youi* 
hand,  man  alive — you're  going  to  be  mar- 
lied  upon  my  shisther  to-morrow,  plaise 
God !— masther,  you'U  come,  remimber? 
you'll  be  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  o'  May, 
masther — so,  Pether,  as  I  was  sa>in' — I  mane 
no  offince  nor  disrespect  to  you  or  yours, 
for  you  are,  an'  ever  was,  a  daisent  family, 
an'  well  able  to  fight  youi*  comer  when  it 
came  upon  you — but  still,  Pether — an'  for  all 
that — I  say  it — an'  I'U  stand  to  it — I'll  stand 
it — that's  the  chat ! — that,  man  for  man, 
there  never  was  one  o'  your  seed,  breed,  or 
generation  able  to  fight  a  Keenan — that's 
the  chat ! — here's  luck  ! 

"  '  Oh,  'twas  in  the  month  of  May, 
When  the  lambkins  sport  and  play, 

As  1  walked  out  to  gain  raycrayation, 
I  espied  a  comely  maid. 
Sequestrin'  in  the  shade — 

On  her  beauty  I  gazed  wid  admiraytion.' 

No,  Pether,  you  never  could  ;  the  Mullins 
is  good  men — right  good  men,  but  they 
couldn't  do  it." 


;      "  Barney,"  said  the  brother  of  the  bride 
j  groom,  "  you  may  thank  God  that  Pether  w 
going  to  be  married  to  your  sisther  to-morrow 
I  as  you  say,  or  we'd  larn  you  another  lesson — 
I  eh,  masther  ?     That's  the  chat  too — ha !  ha  ! 
I  ha  !     To  the  divil  wid  sich  impedence  ! " 
I      "Gintlemen,"  said  Finigan,  now  stagger- 
}  ing  down  towards  the  parties,  "  I  am  a  man 
I  of   pacific    principles,    acquainted   vdd   the 
I  larned  languages,  wid  mathematics,  wid  phil- 
osophy, the  science  of  morality  according  to 
Fluxions — I  grant  you,  I'm  not  college-bred: 
but,  gintlemen,  I  never  inried  the  oysther  in 
its  shell — for,  gintlemen,  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
it,  but  I  acquired — I  absorbed  my  laming,  I 
may  say,  upon  locomotive  principles." 

"  Bravo,  masther !  "  said  Keenan  ;  "  that's 
what  some  o'  them  couldn't  say — " 

"Upon  locomotive  principles.      I  admit 
Munster,  gintlemen — glorious  Kerry! — yes, 
i  and  I  say  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  do  plead 
!  guilty  to    the    peripatetic    sj'stein :    hke    a 
'  comet  I  travelled  dui-ing  my  juvenile  days-^ 
as  I  may  tinily  assert  wid  a  shght  modicum 
1  of  latitude  "  (here  he  lirrched  considerably  to 
the  one  side) — "fi'om  star  to  star,  until  I 
was  able  to  exhibit  all  theii'  biilliancy  united 
simply,  I  can  safely  assert,  in  my  own  hum- 
ble person.     Gintlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of 
being   able  to  write    '  Philomath '  after  my 
name — which  is  O'Finigan,  not  Finigan,  by 
any  means — and  where  is  the  oyster  in  his 
i  shell  could  do  that  ?     Yes,  and  although  they 
j  refused  me  a  sizarship  in  Ti'uiity  College — 
i  for  what  wiU  not  fear  and  en\'y  do  ? 

"  '  Tantoene  animis  cdestibus  irce?  ' 

Yet  I  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  my 
name  is  seldom  mentioned  among  the  literati 
of   classical  Kerry — nudis  n^uribus  as   they 

i  are — except  as  the  Gx'eat  O'Finigan  !     In  the 

j  mane  time — " 

I      "  Bravo,  Masther  !  "  exclaimed  Keenan,  in- 

i  teri-upting  him.  "  Here,  Ted  !  another  bot- 
tle, till  the  Great  O'Finigan  gets  a  glass  of 
whiskey." 

"Yes,  gintlemen,"  proceeded  O'Finigan 
"  the  alcohol  shall  be  accepted,  p;<ri«  nalur- 
alibus — w^hich  means,  in  its  native — or  more 
properly — but  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing — in  its  naked  state  ;  and,  in  the  mane 
time,  I  propose  the  health  of  one  of  my  best 
benefactors — Gerald  Cavanagh,  whose  hos- 
pitable roof  is  a  home — a  domicilium  to  eru- 
dition and  respectabihty,  when  they  happen, 
as  they  ought,  to  be  legitimately  concatenated 
in  the  same  person — as  they  are  in  your 
humble  servant ;  and  I  also  beg  leave  to  add 
the  pride  of  the  barony,  his  fair  and  virtuous 
daughter,  Kathleen,  in  conjunctir-.  -svid  the 
accomplished  son  of  another  benefactor  of 
mine — honest  James  Burke — in  conjunction. 
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[  say,  wid  his  son,  Mr.  Hyacinth.  Ah,  gin- 
tlemen — Billy  Clinton,  you  thievin'  villain  ! 
you  don't  pay  attention  ;  I  say,  giutlemen,  if 
I  myseK  could  deduct  a  score  of  years  from 
the  period  of  my  hfe,  I  should  endeavor  to 
run  through  the  conjugations  of  amo  in  so- 
ciety wid  that  i^earl  of  beauty.  In  the  mane 
\ime — " 

"Here's  her  health,  mtftjther,"  returned 
Keenan,  "  an'  her  father's  too,  an'  Hycy 
Burke's  into  the  bargain — is  there  any  more 
o'them?  Well,  no  matter."  Then  turning 
to  his  antagonist,  he  added,  "  I  say  agin, 
thin,  that  a  Mullin's  not  a  match  for  a 
Keenan,  nor  never  was — no,  nor  never  will 
be !  That's  the  chat !  and  who's  afeard  to 
say  it  ?  eh,  masther  ?  " 

"  It's  a  he  !  "  shouted  one  of  the  opposite 
party ;  "I'm  able  to  lick  e'er  a  Keenan  that 
ever  went  on  nate's  leather — an'  that's  my 
chat." 

A  blow  fi'om  Keenan  in  reply  was  Hke  a 
spark  to  gunpowder.  In  a  moment  the  cav- 
ern presented  a  scene  singularly  tragic-comic  ; 
the  whole  party  was  one  busy  mass  of  battle, 
with  the  exception  of  Ted  and  Batt,  and  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  who,  having  first  hastily 
put  aside  everything  that  might  be  injured, 
stood  enjoying  the  conflict  Avith  most  fero- 
cious glee,  the  schoohuaster  haA-ing  already 
withdrawn  himself  to  his  chaii'.  Even  Barney 
Broghan,  the  fool,  could  not  keep  quiet,  but 
on  the  contraiy,  thi'ust  himself  into  the 
quarrel,  and  began  to  strike  indiscriminately 
at  all  who  came  in  his  way,  until  an  unlucky 
blow  on  the  nose  happening  to  draw  his 
clai-et  very  copiously,  he  made  a  bound  up 
behind  the  sill,  uttering  a  sei'ies  of  bowlings, 
as  fx'om  time  to  time  he  looked  at  his  ownx 
blood,  that  were  amusing  in  the  extreme. 
As  it  happened,  however,  the  influence  of 
Hquor  was  too  strong  upon  both  parties  to 
enable  them  to  inflict  on  each  other  any 
serious  injury.  Such,  however,  was  the  mid- 
night pastime  of  the  still-house  when  om- 
fi-ieud  Hycy  entered. 

"  What  in  the  devil's  name  —  or  the 
guager's — which  is  worse — "  he  asked,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Batt  and  Teddy,  "  is  the 
meaning  of  aU  this  ?  " 

"  Faith,  you  know  a'most  as  much  about 
it,"  replied  Hogan,  laughing,  "  as  we  do  ; 
they  got  drunk,  an'  that  accounts  for  it." 

"  ;^Ir.  Bui-ke,"  said  Finigan,  who  Avas  now 
quite  tipsy  ;  "  I  am  deHghted  to  be  able  to — 
to — yes,  it  is  he,"  he  added,  speaking  to  him- 
self— "  to  see  you  well." 

"  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  that,  Mr.  Finigan," 
repHed  Hycy. 

"  Fame,  Mr.  Burke,"  continued  the  other, 
"  has  not  been  silent  with  regard  to  your  ex- 
ploits. Yolu-  horsemanship,  sir,  and  the  in- 
VoL.  II.— 33 


trepid  pertinacity  with  which  you  fasten  upon 
the  reluctant  society  of  men  of  rank,  have 
given  you  a  notorious  celebrity,  of  which 
your  worthy  father,  lionest  Jemmy,  as  he  is 
called,  ought  to  be  justly  proud.  And  you 
shine,  Mr.  Bm-ke,  in  the  loves  as  well  as  in 
the — tarn  veneri  quam — I  was  about  to  add 
Marti,  but  it  would  be  inappropriate,  or 
might  only  remind  you  of  poor  Biddy  Martin. 
It  is  well  known  you  are  a  most  accom- 
phshed  giutleman,  ^Ii-.  Burke — homo  fact m 
ad  unguein — ad  unguetn." 

Hycy  would  have  inteiTupted  the  school- 
master, but  that  he  felt  puzzled  as  to  whether 
he  spoke  seriously  or  ironically  ;  his  attention 
besides  was  divided  between  him  and  the 
party  in  conflict. 

"Come,"  said  he,  addressing  Hogan  and 
Teddy,  "  put  an  end  to  this  work,  and  why 
did  you,  j'ou  misbegotten  vagabond,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  latter,  "  sufter  these 
fellows  to  remain  here  when  you  knew  I  was 
to  come  up  ?  " 

"  I  must  shell  my  fwisky,"  rephed  Teddy, 
sullenly,  "  fwhedher  you  come  or  stay." 

"  If  you  don't  clear  the  place  of  them  in- 
stantly," replied  Hycy,  "I  shtdl  return  home 
again." 

Hogan  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  this 
intimation,  and  said — "  Ay,  indeed,  Terry,  we 
had  better  put  them  out  o'  this." 

"  Fwhor  fwhat  ?  "  asked  Teddy,  "  dere  my 
best  customers  shui-e — an'  fSvhy  would  I 
quaiTel  wid  'em  all  fwor  wan  man  ?  " 

"  Good-night,  then,  you  lyis-shapen  ruf- 
fian," said  Burke,  about  to  go. 

"  Aisy,  ^Ii-.  Burke,"  said  Hogan  ;  "  we'll 
soon  make  short  work  wid  them.  Here, 
Ted,  you  devil's  catch-penny,  come  an'  help 
me  !  HiUo,  here  !  "  he  shouted,  "  what  are 
you  at,  you  gallows  crew  ?  Do  you  want  to 
go  to  the  stone  jug,  I  say  ?  Be  oft'  out  o' 
this — here's  the  guager,  blast  him,  an'  the 
sogers!  Clear  out,  I  tell  you,  or  eveiy 
mother's  son  of  you  will  sleej)  uJidher  the 
skull  and  cross-bones  to-night."* 

"  Here  you,  Barney,"  whispered  Teddy, 
who  certainly  did  not  wash  that  Burke  should 
return  as  he  came;  "here,  you  gi-eat  big 
fwhool  you,  give  past  your  yowlin'  dere — and 
lookin'  at  your  blood — run  out  dere,  come 
in  an'  shout  the  ganger  an'  de  sogers." 

Barney,  who  naturally  imagined  that  the 
intelhgence  was  ti-ue,  comjihed  with  the  or- 
der he  had  received  in  a  spint  of  such  alarm- 
ing and  dreadful  eaniestuess,  that  a  few  min- 
utes foiind  the  still-house  completely  cleixred 
of  the  two  parties,  not  excepting  Hogan 
himself,  who,  having  heai-d  notliing  of  Ted- 
dy's directions  to  the  fool,  took  it  now  for 

*  Meaning  the  county  prison. 
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granted  that  that  alai'm  was  a  real  one,  and 
ran  along  with  the  rest.  The  schoolmaster 
had  fallen  asleep,  Kate  Hogan  was  engaged 
in  making  prej^ai'ations  for  supper  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cavern,  and  the  fool  had 
been  dispatched  to  fetch  Hogan  himself  back, 
80  that  Hycy  now  saw  there  was  a  good  op- 
portunity for  stating  at  more  length  than  he 
could  in  the  mai'ket  the  pui"pose  of  his  visit. 

"Teddy,"  said  he,  "now  that  the  coast's 
clear,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  the 
point.  You  are  awai'e  that  Bryan  M'Mahon 
has  come  into  the  moimtain  fai'm  of  Ahadai'ra 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle." 

"  Shiss  ;  dese  tlu-ee  years." 

"You  xvUl  stick  to  your  cm'sed  brogue," 
said  the  other  ;  "  however,  that's  your  own 
affaii'.     You  ai-e  awai-e  of  this  ?  " 

"lam." 

"  Well,  I  have  made  my  mind  up  to  take 
another  tui-n  at  this"  and  he  tapped  the  side 
of  the  still  with  his  stick  ;  "  and  I'U  try  it 
there.  I  don't  know  a  better  place,  and  it  is 
much  more  convenient  than  this." 

Teddy  looked  at  him  fi'om  under  his 
brows,  but  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend his  iueauing. 

"Fwor  fhy  'ud  you  go  to  Ahadarra?" 

"  It's  more  convenient,  and  quite  as  weU 
adapted  for  it  as  this  place,  or  nearly." 

"  WeU !     Shiss,  weU  ?  " 

"  Well ;  why  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about 
it,  except  that  I'm  not  to  be  seen  or  known 
in  the  business  at  all — mai'k  that." 

"  Shiss — well  ?  De  Hogans  must  know 
it?" 

"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  we  couldn't  go  on 
without  them.  This  running  of  youi''s  will 
soon  be  over ;  very  well.  You  can  go  to  Aha- 
dai-ra  to-morrow  and  pitch  upon  a  proper 
situation  for  a  house.  These  implements 
wall  do." 

"  No,  dey  won't ;  I  wouldn't  tink  to  begin 
at  ail  wid  dat  ould  skiUet.  You  must  get  de 
Hogans  to  make  a  new  Still-Head  and  Worm, 
an'  dat  will  be  money  down." 

"Veiy  weU;  I'U  provide  the  needful;  let 
PhUip  caU  to  me  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Dat  Ahadarra  isn't  so  safe,"  said  Teddy. 
"  Fwhy  wouldn't  you  cai-ry  it  on  here  ?  "  and 
he  accompanied  the  query  with  a  piercing 
glance  as  he  spoke. 

"Because,"  repUed  Hycy,  "I  have  been 
seen  here  too  often  akeady,  and  my  name 
must  not  in  any  way  bes  connected  with  your 
proceedings.  This  place,  besides,  is  now  too 
much  known.  It's  best  and  safest  to  change 
our  bob,  Ted." 

"Dere's  trewt  in  dhat,  anyhow,"  said  the 
other,  now  evidently  more  satisfied  as  to 
Hycy's  motive  in  changing.  "But,"  he 
added,  "  as  you  in  now  to  schauge,  it  'ud  be 


gooder  to  shange  to  some  better  place  nor 
Ahadarra." 

"  I  know  of  none  better  or  safer,"  said 
Bui'ke. 

"Ay,  fifty,"  returned  his  companion,  re- 
suming liis  suspicious  looks  ;  "  but  no  mat- 
ther,  any  way  you  must  only  plaise  yerself — ■;' 
'tis  all  the  shame  to  me."  ( 

"  Aliadarra  it  must  be  then,"  said  the 
other,  "  and  that  ends  it." 

"  Vary  weU,  den,  Aliadarra  let  her  be,"  said 
Ted,  and  the  conversation  on  this  subject 
dropped. 

The  smuggler's  supper  now  made  it's  ap- 
pearance. The  geese  were  beautifuUy  done, 
and  as  Hycy's  aj^petite  had  got  a  keen  stimu- 
lus by  his  mountain  walk,  he  rendered  them 
ample  justice. 

"Trot,"  said  Teddy,  "sich  a  walk  as  you 
had  di'oo  de  mountains  was  enough  to  sharp- 
en anybody's  appetite." 

Hogan  also  plied  him  with  punch,  having 
pro\'ided  himself  wdth  sugar  for  that  express 
purpose.  Hycy,  howevei',  was  particularly 
cautious,  and  for  a  long  time  declined  to  do 
more  than  take  a  Uttle  spirits  and  water.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  until  he  had  introduced  the 
name  of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  that  he  consent- 
ed to  taste  jDunch.  Between  the  two,  how- 
ever, Biu-ke's  vanity  was  admirably  played 
on  ;  and  Hogan  wound  up  the  dialogue  by 
hinting  that  Hycy,  no  matter  how  appeai'- 
ances  might  go,  was  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  interesting  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Cavanagh. 

At  length,  when  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, Burke  rose,  and  taking  his  leave  like 
a  man  who  had  forgotten  some  appointment, 
but  "s\*ith  a  very  pompous  degi-ee  of  con- 
descension, sought  liis  way  in  the  direction 
of  home,  across  the  mountains. 

He  had  scarcely'  gone,  when  Hogan,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  observed 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
aUow  him,  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  to  cross 
the  mountains  by  himself.  He  accordingly 
whispered  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  and  left 
them  "ndth  an  intention,  as  he  said,  to  see  IVIr. 
Hycy  safe  home. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

W7io  Mobbed  Jemmy  Burke? 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  night  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  Biyan  M'Mahon 
had  just  returned  to  his  father's  house  from 
his  fjxrm  in  Ahadari'a,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
companying him  to  an  Emigration  auction  in 
the  neighborhood.     The  two  farms  of  Carri- 
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glass  and  Ahadarra  hiid  ^««n  in  the  family 
of  the  M'Mabo'j's  ioT  ^^^'^erations,  and  were 
the  propertv  of  the  same  landlord.  About 
three  yeaxfi  wvevious  to  the  period  of  our 
narrative,  'Xoal  MMahon,  Bi'van's uncle,  died 
of  an  ir/iammaton'  attack,  leaving  to  his 
eldest  nephew  and  favorite  the  stock  farm  of 
Ahadan-a.  Toal  had  been  a  bachelor  who 
lived  wJldly  and  extravagantly,  and  when  he 
died  Bxyan  suceeeded  to  the  fai-m,  then  as 
wild,  by  the  way,  and  as  much  neglected  as 
its  corner  had  been,  with  an  aiTear  of  two 
Years'  rent  upon  it.  In  fact  the  house  and 
offices  had  gone  nearly  to  wreck,  and  when 
Br^-an  entered  into  occupation  he  found  that 
a  large  sum  of  money  should  be  expended  in 
necessary  improvements  ere  the  place  could 
assume  an^'thing  hke  a  decent  appearance. 
As  a  holding,  however,  it  was  reasonable  ; 
and  we  may  safely  assert  that  if  Toal  M'^Mahon 
had  been  either  industrious  or  careful  he 
might  have  Uved  and  died  a  wealthy  man 
upon  it.  As  Ahadarra  lay  in  the  momitain 
district,  it  necessarily  covered  a  lai'ge  space  ; 
in  fact  it  constituted  a  townland  in  itself. 
The  greater  portion  of  it,  no  doubt,  was 
barren  mountain,  but  then  there  were  about 
three  huncb'ed  acres  of  strong  rough  land 
that  was  either  reclaimed  or  capable  of  being 
so.  Bryan,  who  had  not  only  energv-  and 
activity,  but  capital  to  support  both,  felt,  on 
becoming  master  of  a  separate  farm,  that  pe- 
cuhar  degi'ee  of  pride  which  was  only  natural 
to  a  young  and  eutei*prising  man.  He  had 
now  a  fair  opportunity,  he  thought,  of  letting 
his  friends  see  what  skill  and  persevering 
exertion  could  do.  Accordingly  he  com- 
menced his  improvements  in  a  spirit  which 
at  least  desen'ed  success.  He  proceeded 
upon  the  best  system  then  known  to  intelli- 
gent agi-icidturaUsts,  and  notliing  was  left 
undone  that  he  deemed  necessary  to  work 
out  his  pui-jDoses.  He  drained,  reclaimed, 
made  fences,  roads,  and  enclosiu-es.  Nor  did 
he  stop  here.  We  said  that  the  house  and 
offices  were  in  a  ruinous  state  when  they  came 
into  his  possession,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  new 
dwelling  house  and  suitable  offices,  which  he 
did  on  a  more  commodious  and  eligible  site. 
Altogether  his  expenditvu-e  on  the  farm 
could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  hundred 
pounds  at  the  period  of  the  landlord's  death, 
which,  as  the  reader  knows  is  that  at  which 
we  have  commenced  our  naiTative. 

Thomas  Mllahon's  family  consisted  of — 
first,  his  father,  a  gi'ey-haired  patriarch,  who, 
though  a  veiy  old  man,  was  healthy  and  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  ;  next, 
himself  ;  then  his -wife  ;  Biy:iii,  the  proprietor 
of  AhadaiTa ;  two  other  sons,  both  younger, 
and  tMO  daughters,  the   eldest  twenty,  and 


the  youngest  about  eighteen.  The  name  ol 
the  latter  was  Dora,  a  sweet  and  gentle  girl, 
w^th  beautiful  auburn  hair,  dfu-k,  brilliant 
eyes,  full  of  intellect  and  feeling,  an  exquisite 
mouth,  and  a  figure  which  was  remarkable 
for  natui-al  grace  and  great  svmmetrj-. 

"  Well,  Biyan,"  said  the 'father,  "what 
news  fi'om  Ahadan*a  ? "' 

"  Nothing  particular  from  Ahadarra,"  re- 
phed  the  son,  "  but  our  good-natured  friend, 
Jemmy  Bmke,  had  his  house  broken  open 
and  robbed  the  night  before  last." 

"  Wurrah  rfe/i(^e/w/i,"  exclaimed  his  mother, 
"  no,  he  hadn't !  " 

"Well,  mother,"  rephed  Brs-an,  laugh- 
ing, "maybe  not.  I'm  afeard  it's  too  tnie 
though." 

"  An'  how  much  did  he  lose  ?  "  asked  hia 
father. 

"  Between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds," 
said  Brv'an. 

"It's  too  much,"  obsen-ed  the  other; 
"  still  I'm  glad  it's  no  more  ;  an'  since  the 
villains  did  take  it,  it's  well  they  tuck  it  from 
a  man  that  can  aflbrd  to  lose  it." 

"By  all  accounts,"  said  Arthur,  or,  as  he 
was  called.  Art,  "Hycy,  the  sporfheen,  has 
puUed  him  down  a  bit.  He's  not  so  rich 
now,  they  say,  as  he  was  three  or  foui*  years 
ago." 

"He's  i-ich  enough  still,"  observed  his 
father  ;  "  but  at  any  rate,  upon  my  sowl  I'm 
soiTy  for  him  ;  he's  the  crame  of  an  honest, 
kind-hetu'ted  neighbor ;  an'  I  believe  in  my 
conscience  if  there's,  a  man  alive  that  hasn't 
an  ill-wisher,  he  is." 

"Is  it  known  who  robbed  him  ?  "  asked 
the  grandfather,  "  or  does  he  suspect  any- 
body?" 

"  It's  not  kno\NTi,  of  coiu-se,  grandfather," 
rephed  Bryan,  "^r  I  suppose  they  would  be 
in  Umbo  before  now  ;  but  there's  qujye  talk 
about  it.  The  Hogans  is  suspected,  it  seems. 
Philip  was  caught  examinin'  the  hall-door 
the  night  before  ;  an'  that  does  look  suspi- 
cious." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  an'  ven  likely 
they're  the  men.  I  remember  them  tliis 
many  a  long  day  ;  it's  forty  years  since  Andy 
Hogan — he  was  Lame — Andy  Boccah  they 
called  him — was  hanged  for  the  murdher  of 
your  great-granduncle,  Billy  Shevlin,  of 
Fi-ughmore,  so  that  they  don't  like  a  bone  in 
our  bodies.  That  wns'the  only  murdher  1 
remember  of  them,  but  many  a  robbery  was 
laid  to  their  charge  ;  an'  eveiynow  and  then 
there  was  always  svu*e  to  be  an  mid  one 
transported  for 'thierin',  an'  house-breakin', 
and  sich  villainy.  " 

"I  wouldn't'  be  sui-prised,"  said  Mi-s. 
M'Mahon,  "  but  it  was  some  o'  them  tuck 
om-  two  brave  geese  the  night  before  last" 
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"Very  likely,  in  tliroth,  Bridget,"  said  her 
husband  ;  "  however,  as  the  ould  provex'b 
has  it,  '  honesty's  the  best  poHcy.'  Let  them 
see  which  of  us  '11  be  the  best  ofif  at  the  end 
of  the  year." 

"  There's  an  odd  whisper  here  an'  there 
about  another  robber,"  continued  Bryan  ; 
"  but  I  don't  beheve  a  word  about  it.  No, 
no  ; — he's  wUd,  and  not  scrupulous  in  many 
things,  but  I  always  thought  him  generous, 
an'  indeed  rather  careless  about  money." 

"  You  mane  the  sportheen  ?  "  said  his  broth- 
er Alt. 

"  The  Hogans,"  said  the  old  man,  recur- 
ring to  the  subject,  as  associated  with  them, 
"would  rob  anybody  ban-in'  the  Cavanaghs  ; 
but  I  won't  listen  to  it,  Bryan,  that  Hycy 
Bui'ke,  or  the  son  of  any  honest  man  that 
ever  had  an  opjjortimity  of  hearin'  the  Word 
o'  God,  or  livin'  in  a  Christian  counthry, 
could  ever  think  of  robbin'  his  own  father — 
his  own  father  !     I  won't  listen  to  that." 

"No,  nor  I,  grandfather,"  said  Bryan, 
"  putting  everything  else  out  of  the  question, 
its  too  unnatiu'al  an  act.  What  makes  you 
shake  your  head,  Ai't  ?  " 

"  I  never  liked  a  bone  in  his  body,  some- 
how," replied  Ai't. 

"Ay,  but  my  goodness.  Art,"  said  Dora, 
"  siu-e  nobody  would  think  of  robbin'  their 
own  father  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  doin'  Httle  else  these  three 
years,  Dora,  by  all  accounts,"  replied  Ai't. 

"Ay,  but  his  father,"  continued  the  inno- 
cent girl  ;  "to  break  intpthe  house  at  night 
an'  rob  him  Hke  a  robber  !  " 

"  Well,  I  say,  it's  reported  that  he  has 
been  robbin'  him  these  three  years  in  one 
shape  or  other,"  continued Ai-t  ;  "but  here's 
Shibb}',  let's  hear  what  she'll  say.  What  do 
you  think,  shibby  ?  " 

"About  what,  Ai-t?"       * 

"That  Hycy  Burke  would  rob  his  fath- 
er!" 

"  Hut,  tut !  Art,  what  puts  that  into  your 
head  ?  Oh,  no,  Art — not  at  aU — to  rob  his 
father,  an'  him  has  been  so  indulgent  to 
him ! " 

"Indeed,  I  agree  with  you,  Shibby,"  said 
Bryan  ;  "  for  although  my  opinion  of  Hycy 
is  changed  very  much  for  the  worse  of  late, 
still  I  can't  and  won't  give  in  to  that." 

"  An  what  has  changed  it  for  the  worse?" 
asked  his  mother.  "  You  an'  he  wor  very 
thick  together  always — eh  ?  What  has 
changed  it,  Bryan  ?  " 

Bi-yan  began  to  rub  his  hand  down  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  as  if  freeing  it  from  dust, 
or  perhaps  admiring  its  fabric,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"Eh,  Bryan,"  she  continued,  "what  has 
changed  your  opinion  of  him  ?  " 


"  Oh,  nothing  of  much  consequence,  mo- 
ther," replied  her  son;  "but  sometimes  a 
feather  wiU  teU  one  how  the  wind  blows." 

As  he  spoke,  it  might  have  been  observed 
that  he  looked  around  upon  the  family  with 
an  appearance  of  awakened  consciousness 
that  was  very  nearly  qpied  to  shame.  He 
recovered  his  composure,  however,  on  per- 
ceiring  that  none  among  them  gave,  either 
by  look  or  manner,  any  indication  of  under- 
standing what  he  felt.  This  relieved  him  : 
but  he  soon  found  that  the  sense  of  relief 
experienced  from  it  was  not  permitted  to 
last  long.  Dora,  his  favorite  sister,  glided 
over  to  his  side  and  gently  taking  his  hand 
in  hers  began  to  play  with  his  fingers,  whilst 
a  roguish  laugh,  that  sjDoke  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  secret,  broke  her  pale  but  beauti- 
ful featui'es  into  that  mingled  expression  of 
smiles  and  blushes  which,  in  one  of  her 
years,  gives  a  look  of  almost  angehc  purity 
and  grace.  After  about  a  minute  or  two, 
dui'ing  which  she  paused,  and  laughed,  and 
blushed,  and  commenced  to  whisper,  and 
again  stopped,  she  at  last  put  her  hps  to  his 
ear  and  whispered  : — "  Bryan,  /  know  the 
reason  you  don't  hke  Hycy." 

"  You  do  ?  "  he  said,  laughing,  but  yet 
evidently  confused  in  his  turn  ; — "  well — an' 
— ha  ! — ha  ! — no,  you  fool,  you  don't." 

"  May  I  never  stir  if  I  don't !  " 

"Well,  an'  what  is  it?" 

"  Why, '  bekaise  he's  coortin'  Kathleen 
Cavanagh — now  !  " 

"  An'  what  do  I  care  about  that  ?  "  said 
her  brother. 

"  Oh,  you  thief  !  "  she  replied  ;  "  don't 
think  you  can  play  upon  me.  I  know  your 
saycret." 

"An' maybe,  Dora,"  he  rephed,  "I  have 
my  saycrets.  Do  you  know  who  was  inquir- 
iu'  for  you  to-day  ?  " 

"No,"  she  returned,  "nor  I  don't  care 
either — sorra  bit." 

"  I  met  James  Cavanagh  there  below  " — 
he  proceeded,  stiU  in  a  whisj)er,  and  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  her  countenance  as  he  spoke. 
The  words,  however,  produced  a  most  ex- 
traordinary efifect.  A  deep  blush  crimsoned 
her  whole  neck  and  face,  until  the  rush  of 
blood  seemed  absolutely  to  become  expres- 
sive of  pain.  Her  eye,  however,  did  not 
droop,  but  turned  upon  him  Avith  a  firm  and 
pecuUar  sparkle.  She  had  been  stoojDing 
with  her  mouth  hear  his  ear,  as  the  reader 
knows,  but  she  now  stood  up  quickly,  shook 
back  her  hair,  that  had  been  hanging  in 
natural  and  silken  curls  about  her  blushing 
cheeks,  and  exclaimed  :  "  No — no.  Let  me 
alone  Bryan  ; "  and  on  uttering  these  words  / 
she  hvui-ied  into  another  room. 

"Bryan,  you've  vexed  Dora  some  way," 
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observed  her  sister.     "  Wliat  did  you  say  to 
her?" 

"  Nothing  that  vexed  her,  I'll  go  bail,"  he 
replied,  laughing  ;  "  however,  as  to  what  I 
said  to  her,  Shibby,  ax  me  no  questions  an' 
I'll  teU  you  no  lies." 

"  Becaise  I  thought  she  looked  as  if  she 
was  angry,"  continued  Shibby,  "an",  you 
know,  it  must  be  a  strong  provo<  ition  that 
would  anger  her." 

"Ah,  you're  fishin'  now,  ShiV  »y,"  he  re- 
phed,  "  and  many  thanks  for  yolu*  good  in- 
tentions. It's  a  saycret,  an'  that's  all  you're 
going  to  know  about  it.  But  it's  as  much 
as  'ill  keep  you  on  the  look  out  this  month 
to  come  ;  and  now  you're  punished  for  your 
ciu'iosity — ha  ! — ha  ! — ha  !  Come,  father,  if 
we're  to  go  to  Sam  Wallace's  auction  it's 
time  Ave  should  think  of  movin'.  Ai't,  go  an' 
help  Tom  Droogan  to  bring  out  the  horses. 
Kise  your  foot  here,  father,  an'  I'll  put  on 
your  spur  for  you.  "We  may  as  well  spake 
to  IVIr.  Fethertonge,  the  agent,  about  the 
leases.  I  promised  we'd  call  on  Gerald 
Cavanagh,  to — an'  he'U  be  waitin'  for  us — 
hem !  " 

His  eye  here  glanced  about,  but  Dora  was 
not  visible,  and  he  accordingly  seemed  to  be 
more  at  his  ease.  "  I  think,  father,"  he 
added,  "I  must  trate  you  to  a  pair  of  spurs 
some  of  these  days.  This  one,  it's  clear,  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  famil3^" 

"Throth,  an'  on  that  account,"  rephed 
M'Mahon,  "I'm  not  goin'  to  part  wid  it  for 
the  best  pair  that  ever  were  made.  No,  no, 
Bryan  ;  I  like  everything  that  I've  known 
long.  When  my  heart  gets  accustomed  to 
anything  or  to  anybody" — here  he  glanced 
affectionately  at  his  wife — "  I  can't  bear  to 
part  wid  them,  or  to  think  of  pai-tin'  wid 
them." 

The  horses  were  now  ready,  and  in  a  brief 
sjDace  he  and  his  son  were  decently  mounted, 
the  latter  smartly  but  not  inappropriately 
dressed ;  and  M'Mahon  himself,  with  his 
right  spur,  in  a  sober  but  comfortable  suit, 
over  which  was  a  huge  Jock,  his  inseparable  , 
companion  in  every  fair,  market,  and  other  ' 
pubhc  place,  during  the  whole  year.  Li- 
deed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  two 
better  representatives  of  that  respectable  and 
independent  class  of  Irish  yeomanry  of  which 
our  unfortunate  country  stands  so  much  in 
need,  as  was  this  man  of  high  integrity  and 
his  excellent  son. 

On  arriving  at  Gerald  Cavanagh's,  which 
was  on  their  way  to  the  auction,  it  appeared 
that  in  order  to  have  his  company  it  was 
necessary  they  should  wait  for  a  httle,  as  he 
was  not  yet  ready.  That  worthy  man  they 
found  in  the  act  of  shaving  himself,  seated 
very  upright  upon  a  chair  in  the  kitchen,  his 


eyes  fixed  \vith  great  steadiness  upon  the 
opposite  wall,  whilst  lying  between  his  leg.s 
upon  the  ground  was  a  wooden  dish  lialf 
filled  with  water,  and  on  a  chaii-  be.side  liim 
a  small  looking-glass,  with  its  back  up,  which, 
after  feehng  his  face  from  time  to  time  in  an 
experimental  manner,  he  occasionally  peeped 
into,  and  again  laid  down  to  resume  the 
operation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Cavanagh  set  for- 
ward a  chair  for  Tom  IM'Mahon,  and  desii-ed 
her  daughter  Hannah  to  place  one  for  Bryan, 
which  she  did.  The  two  girls  were  spinning, 
and  it  might  have  been  obsei-ved  that  Kath- 
leen appeared  to  apply  herself  to  that  becom- 
ing and  feminine  emplo>Tnent  witli  drul^le  in- 
dustry after  the  appearance  of  tlie  ^M'Mahons. 
Kate  Hogan  was  sitting  in  the  chimney 
corner,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  as  she  took  it 
out  of  her  mouth  to  whiff  away  the  smoke 
fi'om  time  to  time,  she  turned  her  black 
piercing  eyes  alternately  fi-om  Bryan 
M'Mahon  to  Kathleen  with  a  peculiar  keen- 
ness of  scrutiny. 

"  An'  how  are  you  all  up  at  Carrigla.ss  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Cavanagh. 

"  Indeed  we  can't  complain,  thank  God,  as 
the  times  goes,"  replied  M'Mahon. 

"An' the  ould  grandfather? — musha,  but 
I  was  glad  to  see  him  look  so  well  on  Sunday 
last !  " 

"Troth  he's  as  stout  as  e'er  a  one  of  us." 

"The  Lord  continue  it  to  him  !  I  suppose 
you  hard  o'  this  robbery  that  was  done  at 
honest  Jemmy  Burke's  ?  " 

"I did,  indeed,  an'  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it" 

"  A  hundre'  an'  fifty  pounds  is  a  terrible 
loss  to  anybody  in  such  times." 

"  A  hundre'  an'  fifty !  "  exclaimed  M']kIahon 
— "  hut,  tut ! — no  ;  I  thought  it  was  only 
seventy  or  eighty.  He  did  not  lose  so  much, 
did  he  ?  " 

"SoI'mtould." 

"  It  M'as  two — um — it  was  two — um — um 
— it  was — um — um — it  was  two  hundre' 
itself,"  observed  Cavanagh,  after  he  had  fin- 
ished a  portion  of  the  oj^eration,  and  giren 
himself  an  opportunity  of  speaking — "  it  was 
two  hundre'  itself,  I'm  tould,  an'  that's  too 
much,  by  a  hundre'  and  ninety-nine  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  an'  eleven  pence  thi-ee 
fardens,  to  be  robbed  of." 

"Troth  it  is,  Gerald,"  rephed  M'Mahon; 
"but  any  way  there's  notliin'  but  thieviu' 
and  robbin'  goin'.  You  didn't  hear  that  we 
came  iii  for  a  visit  ?  " 

"  You  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavanagh — "is 
it  robbed  ?     My  goodness,  no  !  " 

"^\^ly,"  he  proceeded,  "we'U  be  able  to 
get  over  it  afore  we  die,  I  hope.  On  ere  last 
night  we  had  two  of  our  fattest  geese  stolen." 

"  Two  !  "  exclaimed  jMi's.  Cavanagh — "  an' 
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at  this  saison  of  the  jear,  too.  Well,  that 
same's  a  loss." 

"Honest  woman,"  said  M'Mahon,  address- 
ing Kate  Hogau,  "  maybe  ^-ou'd  give  me  a 
di-aw  o'  the  pipe  ?  " 

"Maybe  so,"  she  replied;  "an'  why 
Wouldn't  I?     Shough  !  that  is  here  !  " 

"Long  life  to  you,  Katy.  Well,"  proceeded 
the  worthy  man,  "if  it  was  a  j^oor  person 
that  wanted  them  an'  that  took  them  from 
hardship,  why  God  forgive  them  as  heju'tily 
as  I  do  :  but  if  they  wor  stole  by  a  thief,  for 
thie\in's  sake,  I  hope  I'll  always  be  able  to 
afford  the  loss  of  a  pair  betther  than  the 
thief  will  to  do  without  them  ;  although  God 
mend  his  or  her  heart,  whichever  it  was,  in 
the  mane  time." 

During  this  chat  Bryan  and  Hanna  Cav- 
anagh  were  engaged  in  that  good-humored 
badinage  that  is  common  to  persons  of  their 
age  and  position. 

"  I  didn't  see  you  at  IMass  last  Sunday, 
Bryan ? "  said  she,  laughing  ;  "an'  that's  the 
way  you  attend  to  youi*  devotions.  Upon 
my  word  you  promise  well !  " 

"I  seen  you,  then,"  repUed  Brj-an,  "so  it 
seems  if  I  haven't  betther  eyes  I  have  betther 
eyesight." 

"  Indeed  I  suppose,"  she  repHed,  "  you 
see  everything  but  what  jon  go  to  see." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  he  repHed, 
with  an  involuntaiy  glance  at  Kathleen,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  her  sister's  livehness,  as  was 
evident  from  the  sweet  and  comj)lacent  smile 
which  beamed  upon  her  features. 

"  Indeed  I  suppose  you're  right,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "I  suppose  you  go  to  say  everything 
but  yoiu'  prayers." 

"An'  is  it  in  conversation  with  Jemmy 
Kelly,"  asked  Biyan,  jocidarly,  alluding  to 
her  supposed  admirer,  "that  you  perform 
your  own  devotions,  Miss  Hanna  ?  " 

"Hanna,  achoi'a,"  said  the  father,  "I  think 
you're  playin'  the  second  fiddle  there — ha  ! 
ha!  ha!" 

The  laugh  was  now  general  against  Han- 
na, who  laughed  as  loudly,  however,  as  any 
of  them. 

"Throth,  Kathleen,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you're  not  worth  knot's  o'  straws  or  you'd 
help  me  against  this  fellow  here  ;  have  you 
nothing,"  she  proceeded,  addressing  Brj^an, 
and  nodding  towards  her  sister,  "  to  say  to 
he7~?  Is  everything  to  fall  on  my  poor 
shoulders?  Come,  now,"  with  another  nod 
in  the  same  direction,  "she  desai^ves  it  for 
not  assistin'  me.  Who  does  she  say  her  de- 
votions with  ?  " 

"Hem — a — is  it  Kathleen  you  mane?" 
he  inquired,  with  rather  an  embaiTassed 
look. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  replied  ironically,  "but 


my  mother  there — ha  !  h^.  -.  ha  !  Come,  now, 
we're  waitin'  for  you." 

"  Come,  now  ? "  he  repeated,  purposely 
misundei-standing  her — "  oh,  begad,  that's  a 
fair  challenge  ;  "  and  he  accordingly  rose  to 
aj)proach  her  with  the  felonious  intent  of 
getting  a  kiss ;  but  Hanna  started  from 
her  wheel  and  ran  out  of  the  house  to  avoid 
him. 

"Throth,  you're  a  madcap,  Hanna,"  ex- 
claimed her  mother,  placidly — "  an  an  tick 
crather,  dear  knows — her  lieai-t's  in  her 
mouth  eveiy  minute  of  the  day  ;  an'  if  she 
gets  through  the  world  A\id  it  always  as  hght, 
poor  girl,  it'll  be  well  for  her." 

"  Kathleen,  will  you  get  me  a  towel  or 
praskeen  of  some  sort  to  wipe  my  face  wid," 
said  her  father,  looking  about  for  the  article 
he  wanted. 

"I  left  one,"  she  rephed,  "  on  the  back  of 
your  chair — an'  there  it  is,  siu'e." 

"Ay,  achora,  it's  you  that  laves  nothing 
undone  that  ought  to  be  done  ;  an'  so  it  is 
here,  sure  enough." 

"  Why,  then,  Gerald,"  asked  Tom  M'Mah- 
on, "  in  the  name  o'  wonder  what  makes  you 
stick  to  the  meal  instead  o'  the  soap  when 
you're  washin'  youi'self  ?  " 

"Throth,  an'  I  ever  will,  Tom,  an'  for  a 
good  raison — becaise  it's  best  for  the  com- 
plexion." 

The  unconscious  simplicity  with  which 
Cavanagh  uttered  tliis  occasioned  loud  laugh- 
ter, from  which  Kathleen  herself  was  unable 
to  refrain. 

"By  the  piper,  Gerald,"  said  M'Mahon, 
"  that's  the  best  thing  I  h'ard  this  month  o' 
Sundays.  Why,  it  would  be  enough  for 
one  o'  your  daughters  to  talk  about  com- 
plexion. Maybe  you  j^aint  too — ha  !  ha  ! 
ha !  " 

Hanna  now  put  in  her  head,  and  asked 
"  what  is  the  fun  ?  "  but  immediately  added, 
"Kathleen,  here's  a  message  for  you." 

"  For  me  !  "  said  Kathleen  ;  "  what  is 
it?" 

"Here's  Peety  Dhu's  daughter,  an'  she 
says  she  has  something  to  say  to  you." 

"An'  so  Rosha  Bm-ke,"  said  IVlrs.  Cava- 
nagh, "has  taken  her  to  hve  wid  them;  I 
hoj^e  it'll  turn  out  well  for  the  poor  thing." 

"  Will  you  come  out,  Kathleen,"  said  Han- 
na, again  jseeping  in  ;  "  she  mustn't  teU  it  to 
anyone  but  yourself" 

"If  she  doesn't  she  may  keep  it,  then," 
rephed  Kathleen.  "  TeU  her  I  have  no  se- 
crets," she  added,  "nor  I  won't  have  any  of 
her  keeping." 

"  You  must  go  in,"  said  Hanna,  tui-ning 
aside  and  addressing  the  girl — "you  must 
go  in  an'  spake  to  her  in  the  house." 

"  She  can  tell  us  all  about  the  robbeiy, 
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anj'way,"  observed  IVIr.  Cavanagh.     "Come 
in,  a-colleen — what  are  you  afeai'd  of  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  her,"  said  the 
girl — "a  message  to  deUver  ;  but  it  must  be 
to  nobody  but  herself.  Whisper,"  she  jjro- 
ceeded,  approaching  Kathleen,  and  about  to 
address  her. 

Kathleen  immediately  rose,  and,  looking 
on  the  messenger,  said,  "  Who  is  it  from, 
Nanny  ?  " 

"  I  mustn't  let  them  know,"  rephed  the  gii*l, 
looking  at  the  rest. 

"  Whatever  it  is,  or  whoever  it's  fi-om,  you 
must  spake  it  out  then,  Nanny,"  continued 
Kathleen. 

"It's  from  Hycy  Burke,  then,"  rephed  the 
gM  ;  "he  wants  to  know  if  you  have  any  an- 
swer for  him?" 

"Tell  Hycy  Burke,"  replied  Kathleen, 
"  that  I  have  no  answer  for  him  ;  an'  that  I'll 
thank  him  to  send  me  no  more  messages." 

"Hut  tut!  you  fooli.sh  girl,"  exclaimed 
her  mother,  rising  up  and  approaching  her 
daughter;  "arej'ou  mad,  Kathleen?" 

"What's  come  over  you,"  said  the  father, 
equally  alarmed  ;  "are  you  beside  youi'self, 
sure  enough,  to  send  Hycy  Burke  sich  a 
message  as  that  ?  Sit  do%vn,  ma  colleen,  sit 
down,  an'  never  mind  her — don't  think  of 
bringiu'  him  back  sich  a  message.  Why, 
then,"  he  added,  "in  the  name  o'  mercy, 
Kathleen,  what  has  come  over  you,  to  trate  a 
respectable  yoimg  man  like  Hvcy  Burke  in 
that  style?" 

"Simply,  father,  because  I  don't  wish  to 
receive  any  messages  at  all  from  him." 

"  But  yoiu'  mother  an'  I  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  Kathleen.  We  Avish  you  to  resave 
messages  from  him  ;  an'  you  know  you're 
boimd  both  by  the  Laws  of  God  an'  man  to 
obey  xis  an'  be  guided  by  us." 

"I  know  I  am,  father,"  she  rephed  ;  "an' 
I  hoi)e  I  haven't  been  an  undutiful  child  to 
either  of  you  for  so  far." 

"Thafs  true,  Kathleen — God  sees  it's 
truth  itself." 

"  What  message  do  you  expect  to  bring 
back,  Nanny  ?  "  said  the  mother,  addressing 
the  gu-1. 

"An  answer,"  replied  the  gu*l,  seeing  that 
everything  must  be  and  was  above  board — 
"  an  answer  to  the  letther  he  sent  her." 

"  Did  he  send  you  a  letther?  "  asked  her 
father,  seriously  ;  "  an'  you  never  let  us  know 
a  word  about  it  ? — did  he  send  vou  a  let- 
ther?" 

Kathleen  paused  a  moment  and  seemed  to 
consult  Hanna's  looks,  who  had  now  joined  ! 
them.  At  length  she  replied,  slowly,  and  as  | 
if  in  doubt  whether  she  ought  to  speak  in  the  ] 
affirmative  or  not — "  no,  he  sent  me  no  let-  j 
ter." 


"Well  now,  take  care,  Kathleen,"  said  hei 
mother  ;  "  I  seen  a  letther  in  your  hands  thip 
very  momin'." 

Kathleen  blushed  deeply  ;  but  as  if  anx- 
ious to  give  the  conversation  another  turn, 
and  so  to  relieve  herself,  she  replied,  "  I 
can't  prevent  you,  mother,  or  my  father  eith- 
er, from  sending  back  whatever  answer  you 
wish  ;  but  this  I  say  that,  except  the  one  I 
gave  already,  Hycy  Burke  will  never  receive 
any  message  or  any  answei-  to  a  message 
from  me  ;  an'  now  for  the  present  let  us  drop 
it." 

"Very  well,"  said  her  mother;  "in  the 
mane  time,  my  good  girsha,  sit  down.  Ls  it 
thrue  that  Jemm}'  Bm-ke's  house  was  robbed 
a  couple  o'  nights  ago  ?  " 

"  True  enough,"  said  the  girl. 

"  And  how  much  did  he  lose  ? "  asked 
M']\Lahon  ;  "  for  there's  disputes  about  it — 
some  say  more  and  some  say  less." 

"Between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds," 
replied  Nanny  ;  "  the  masther  isn't  sure  to  a 
pound  or  so  ;  but  he  knows  it  was  near 
eighty,  any  way." 

"  That's  just  lilve  him,"  said  Cavanagh  ; 
"  his  cai'eless  way  of  managin'.  Many  a  time 
I  wondher  at  him  ; — he  slobbers  everj'thing 
about  that  you'd  think  he'd  beggar  himself, 
an'  yet  the  luck  and  prosperity  flows  to  him. 
I  declare  to  my  goodness  I  think  the  very 
dirt  under  his  feet  turas  to  money.  Well, 
gimha,  an'  have  they  any  suspicion  of  the 
robl^ere  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  the  girl,  "they  talk  about" 
— she  paused,  and  it  was  quite  evident  fi-om 
her  manner  that  she  felt  not  only  embar- 
rassed, but  distressed  by  the  question.  In- 
deed this  was  no  matter  of  sm-jirise  ;  for 
ever  since  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  Kate 
Hogan's  black  piercing  eyes  had  not  once 
been  removed  from  hers,  nor  did  the  girl 
utter  a  single  word  in  reply  to  the  questions 
asked  of  her  without  first,  as  it  were,  con- 
sulting Kate's  looks. 

A  moment's  reflection  made  Cavanagh  feel 
that  the  question  must  be  a  painful  one  to 
the  gii'l,  not  only  on  her  own  accoimt,  but 
on  that  of  Kate  herself  ;  for  even  tlien  it  was 
pretty  well  known  that  Burke's  family  enter- 
tained the  strongest  suspicion  that  the  bur- 
glaiy  had  been  committed  by  these  notoriou.s 
vagabonds. 

"  W^ell,  ahagur,"  said  Cavanagh,  "  no  mat- 
ter now — it's  all  over  unless  they  catch  the 
robbers.  Come  now,"  he  added,  addres.sing 
]\I'Mahon  and  liis  son,  "if  you're  for  the 
road  I'm  ready." 

"Is  it  true,  ^Irs.  Burke,"  asked  Bryan, 
"  that  you'i-e  goin'  to  have  a  Kemp  in  your 
barn  some  o'  these  days  ?  " 

"Tnie  enough,  intleed,"  rephed  the  good 
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woman,  "  an'  that's  true,  too,  tell  the  girls, 
Biyan,  and  that  they  must  come." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  other,  laughing  ;  "  if  the 
girls  here  wishes  them  to  come,  let  them  go 
up  and  ask  them." 

"  So  we  will,  then,"  replied  Hanna,  "  an' 
little  thanks  to  you  for  youi-  civility." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  the  evenin',"  said  Bryan, 
"  that  I  might  be  at  Carriglass." 

"A;\Tien  wiU  we  go,  Kathleen,"  asked  her 
sister,  tui-nuig  slyly  to  her. 

"  TNTiy,  you're  sich  a  hght-brained  cracked 
creature,"  replied  Kathleen,  "that  I  can't  teU 
whether  you're  joking  or  not." 

"The  son-a  joke  I'm  jokin',"  she  repHed, 
striving  suddenly  to  form  her  features  into  a 
serious  expression.  "  Well,  then,  I  have  it," 
she  proceeded.  "Some  TJmrnday,  Biyan,  in 
the  middle  o'  next  week — now  you  know  I'm 
not  jokin',  Kathleen." 

"  Win  you  come,  Kathleen  ?  "  inquired 
Bryan. 

"  ^^^1J ,  if  Hanna  goes,  I  suppose  I  must," 
she  replied,  but  without  looking  up. 

"  Well  then  I'll  have  a  sharp  look-out  on 
Thiu'sday." 

"Come  now,"  said  Gerald,  "let  us  move. 
Give  the  girsha  something  to  ate  among  you, 
for  the  credit  of  the  house,  before  she  goes 
back,"  he  added.  "  Paddy  Toole,  girth  that 
horse  tighter,  I  tell  you  ;  I  never  can  get 
you  to  girth  him  as  he  ought  to  be  gu-thed." 

On  bidding  the  women  good-bye,  Biyan 
looked  towards  Kathleen  for  a  moment,  and 
her  eye  in  return  glanced  on  him  as  he  was 
about  to  go.  But  that  simple  glance,  how 
significant  was  its  import,  and  how  clearly 
did  it  convey  the  whole  history  of  as  pure  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  within  a  female  bosom  ! 


CHAPTEK  VL 

Nanny  Peety  looks  mysterious^  and  Hycy  proves  him- 
self a  good  Judge  of  Horse-Flesh. 

The  day  was  all  hght,  and  hfe,  and  anima- 
tion. The  crops  were  going  doviTi  fast  in 
every  direction,  and  the  fields  were  ahve 
and  cheerful  with  the  voice  of  mirth  and 
labor.  As  they  got  into  the  vicinity  of 
Wallace's  house  they  overtook  or  were  over- 
taken by  several  of  their  neighbors,  among 
whom  was  seen  omt  old  fi-iend.  Jemmy,  or  as 
his  acquaintances  generally  called  him,  honest 
Jemmy  Burke,  moimted  upon  a  brood  mare 
with  a  foal  at  her  heels,  all  his  other  horses 
having  been  engaged  in  the  labor  of  the 
season. 

After  having  sympathized  with  him  upon 
the  loss  he  had  sustained,  they  soon  allowed 


the  subject  to  drop  ;  for  it  was  quite  cleai 
from  the  expression  of  care,  if  not  of  son*ow, 
that  was  legible  in  his  face,  that  the  very 
mention  of  it  only  caused  him  to  feel  addi- 
tional anxiety. 

At  length  they  reached  Wallace's  house,, 
where  they  found  a  tolerably  large  crowd  of 
people  waiting  for  the  auction,  which  was 
not  to  commence  until  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock. 

Sam  Wallace  was  a  respectable  Protestant 
farmer,  who  finding,  as  he  said,  that  there 
was  no  proper  encoui'agement  given  to  men 
who  were  anxious  and  disposed  to  improve 
then-  pi-operty,  had  deemed  it  a  ^\dser  step 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  and  fumitiu'e  than  to 
remain  as  he  was  —  not  merely  with  no 
certain  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
even  his  jjresent  position,  but  with  the 
chances  against  liim  of  becoming  every  day 
a  poorer  and  more  embaiTassed  man.  His 
brother,  who  like  himself,  after  having  been 
on  the  decliae  for  a  considerable  pei'iod,  had 
emigi'ated  to  America,  where  he  was  pros- 
pering, now  urged  him  to  follow  his  example 
and  leave  a  covmtry  in  which  he  said,  in  lan- 
guage that  has  become  a  proverb,  "every- 
thing  was  going  to  the  bad. "  Feeling  that  his 
brother's  words  were  unforivmately  too  true, 
Wallace,  at  all  events,  came  to  the  determin- 
ation of  following  his  examjale. 

The  scene  at  which  our  friends  aiTived 
was  indeed  a  striking  and  impressive  one. 
The  majority  of  the  crowd  consisted  of  those 
who  belonged  either  to  the  Protestant  or 
Presb}i:erian  forms  of  worship  ;  and  it  might 
be  with  truth  asserted,  that  nothing  could 
sui'pass  the  clear  tmquestionable  character  of 
independent  inteUigence  which  prevailed 
among  them.  Along  with  this,  however, 
there  was  an  obvious  spiiit  of  dissatisfaction, 
pai-tial,  it  is  time,  as  to  numbers,  but  yet 
sufficiently  marked  as  to  satisfy  an  obseiTer 
that  such  a  people,  if  united  upon  any  par- 
ticular subject  or  occasion,  were  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  ti-ifled  ^\ith  or  cajoled.  Their 
feelings  upon  the  day  in  question  were 
stuTred  into  more  than  usuaj  warmth.  A 
fifiend,  a  neighbor,  a  man  of  an  old  and 
respectable  family,  fnigal,  industrious,  and 
loyal,  as  they  said,  both  to  king  and  country, 
was  now  forced  fi-om  want  of  due  encoiu-age- 
ment  fi'om  his  landlord,  to  disturb  aU  his 
old  associations  of  fiiendship  and  kindred, 
and  at  rather  an  advanced  state  of  hfe  to 
encounter  the  perils  of  a  long  voyage,  and 
subject  himself  and  his  family  to  the  changes 
and  chances  which  he  must  encounter  in  a 
new  world,  and  in  a  difiei-ent  state  of  society. 
Indeed,  the  feehng  which  prompted  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments  might  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  character  that  pervaded 
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the  crowd.  Not  to  such  an  extent,  however, 
with  respect  to  Wallace  himself  or  any  por- 
tion of  his  family.  There  might  be  observed 
upon  him  and  them  a  quiet  but  resolute 
spirit,  firm,  collected,  and  cheerful ;  but  stiU, 
while  there  were  x-isible  no  traces  of  dejec- 
tion or  grief,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
under  this  decent  composure  there  existed  a 
calm  consciousness  of  strong  stern  feeling, 
whose  dignity,  if  not  so  touching,  was  quite 
as  impressive  as  the  exhibition  of  louder  and 
more  clamorous  grief. 

"Bryan,"  said  M'Mahon  to  his  son,  as  the 
auction  was  proceeding,  "I'll  slip  up  to  the 
agent's,  tmd  do  you  see  if  them  sheep  goes 
for  a  fair  value — if  they  do,  give  a  bid  or 
two  au}^  liow.  I'm  speakin'  of  that  lot  we 
wor  lookin'  at,  next  the  wall  there." 

"  I'll  pay  attention  to  it,"  said  Bryan  ;  "I 
know  you'll  find  the  agent  at  home  now,  for 
I  seen  him  goin'  in  a  while  ago  ;  so  hurry  up, 
an'  ax  him  if  he  can  say  how  soon  we  may 
expect  the  leases." 

"  Never  feai-,  I  will." 

On  enteiing  Fethertonge's  Hall,  M']VIahon 
was  treated  with  very  marked  respect  by  the 
sei'vant,  who  told  him  to  walk  into  the  parlor, 
and  he  would  let  his  master  know. 

"He  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  you. 
Mister  M'Mahon,"  said  he;  "and  I  heard 
him  speak  strongly  about  you  the  other  day 
to  some  gentlemen  that  dined  with  us — 
fiiends  of  the  landlord's.  Walk  into  the 
parlor." 

In  a  few  minutes  M'Mahon  was  shown  into 
Fethertonge's  office,  the  walls  of  which  were, 
to  a  considerable  height,  hned  with  tin  boxes, 
labelled  with  the  names  of  those  whose  title- 
deeds  and  other  valuable  jDapers  they  con- 
tained. 

Fethertonge  was  a  tall,  pale,  placid  look- 
ing num.,  vfith.  rather  a  benevolent  cast  of 
countenance,  and  eyes  that  were  mild,  but 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  features 
of  his  face.  His  voice  was  exceedingly  low, 
and  still  more  musical  and  sweet  than  low  ; 
in  fact  it  was  such  a  voice  as,  one  would 
imagine,  ought  to  have  seldom  been  other- 
wise employed  than  in  breathing  hope  and 
consolation  to  despau'ing  sinners  on  theu* 
bed  of  death.  Yet  he  had  notliing  of  either 
the  piu'son  or  the  preacher  in  his  appearance. 
So  far  from  that  he  was  seldom  known  to 
wear  a  black  coat,  unless  when  dressed  for 
dinner,  and  not  very  fi-equently  even  then, 
for  he  mostly  wore  blue. 

"M'Mahon,"  said  he,  "take  a  seat.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.     How  are  yoiu*  family  ?  " 

"Both  I  an'  they  is  well,  I'm  thankful  to 
you,  sir,"  repHed  the  farmer. 

"I  hope  you  got  safe  home  from  the 
metropoUs.     How  did  you  travel  ?  " 


"Troth,  I  walked  it,  sir,  every  inch  of  the 
way,  an'  a  long  stretch  it  ia  I  got  safe,  sir, 
an'  many  thanks  to  you." 

"  That  was  a  sudden  call  poor  Mr.  Chevy- 
dale  got,  but  not  more  so  than  might,  at  his 
time  of  life,  have  been  e.xpected  ;  at  all 
events  I  hope  he  was  prepared  for  it,  and  in- 
deed I  have  reason  to  think  he  was." 

"I  ti-ust  in  God  he  was,  sir,"  replied 
M'Mahon  ;  "  so  far  as  I  and  mine  is  con- 
sai-ned,  we  have  raisou  to  wish  it ;  he  tlidn't 
forget  us,  Mr.  Fethertonge." 

"No,"  said  the  other,  after  some  pause, 
"he  did  not  indeed  forget  you,  M'Mahon." 

"I  tuck  the  liberty  of  caUiu'  down,  sir," 
proceeded  M'Mahon,  "about  the  leases  he 
spoke  of,  an'  to  know  how  soon  we  may  ex- 
pect to  have  them  filled." 

"  That  is  for  your  son  Bryan  and  yourself. 
How  is  Bryan  proceeding  with  Ahadarra,  by 
the  way  ?  I  spoke  to  him  some  time  ago 
about  his  system  of  cropping  that  farm,  and 
some  other  matters  of  the  kind  ;  I  must  ride 
up  one  of  these  days  to  see  how  he  is  doing. 
As  to  the  leases,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  the 
way,  M'Mahon,  except  to  get  our  young  laud- 
lord  to  sign  them.  That  we  will  easily  do, 
of  course  ;  in  the  meantime,  do  you  go  on, 
improve  your  land,  and  strive  to  do  some- 
thing for  your  children,  M'Mahon  ;  for,  in 
this  world,  he  that  won't  assist  himself  will 
find  very  few  that  wiU.  The  leases  ai-e  in 
Dublin  ;  if  you  wish,  I'll  send  for  them,  and 
have  them  ready  for  the  landlord's  signature 
whenever  he  comes  do^^'n  here  ;  or  I'll  leave 
them  hi  town,  where  I  shall  be  more  likely  to 
see  him." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  M'Mahon,  "  I  lave 
it  all  in  your  o^\^l  hands,  for  I  know  that  if 
you  won't  be  my  friend,  you  won't  be  my 
enemy." 

"  Well — certainly — I  hope  not.  Will  you 
take  anj-thing  ?  Here,  James,  bring  ui  some 
brandy." 

M'^lahon's  protest  against  the  brandy  was 
anything  but  inrincible.  Fethertonge's  man- 
ner was  so  kind,  so  familial",  and  his  interest 
in  the  success  of  himself  and  his  family  so 
unaftectedly  warm  and  sincere,  that,  after 
drinking  his  health,  he  took  his  leave  with  a 
light  and  happy  heai^t. 

Their  journey  home  was  a  little  more 
hvely  than  the  depression  of  Jemmy  Burke's 
mind  had  allowed  it  to  be  on  their  way  to  the 
auction.  Yet  each  had  his  own  jjeculiar  feel- 
ings, independently  of  those  which  were 
ehcited  by  the  conversation.  Jemmy  Burke, 
who  had  tasted  some  of  Wallace's  liquor,  as 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Bryan,  they  all 
did,  was  consequently  in  a  better  and  more 
loquacious  humor  than  he  had  been  during 
the  day.      On  this  occasion  his  usual  good 
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fortvine  attended  him  ;  for  it  was  the  opinion 
of  every  one  there,  that  he  had  got  the  best 
bargain  disposed  of  during  the  day — a  lot  of 
twenty-five  wethers  m  prime  condition.  Ger- 
ald Cavauagh,  who  ha<.l  also  tasted  the  poteen, 
stuck  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  skirts, 
moved  thereto  by  a  princijDle  of  adhesion, 
\vith  which  our  readers  are  already  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  Bryan,  who  saw  and  understood  his 
motives,  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  at 
witnessing  such  strong  symptoms  of  excess- 
ive attachment.  Old  M'Slahon  did  not 
speak  much,  for,  in  tnith,  he  cotdd  not  over- 
come the  dejwessing  effects  of  the  scene  he 
had  \\4tnessed,  nor  of  the  words  uttered  by 
Wallace,  as  they  bade  each  other  fareweU. 

Bui-ke,  however,  and  his  companion,  Cav- 
anagh,  looked  like  men  between  whom  a 
wai'm  fi'iendship  was  about  to  grow  up. 
"Whenever  they  came  to  a  public-house  or 
a  shebeen,  they  either  dismounted  and  had  a 
cordial  drop  together,  or  took  it  in  the  sad- 
dle after  touching  each  other's  glasses  in 
token  of  love  and  amity.  It  is  true  some 
slight  interiaiption  occiuTed,  that  disturbed 
the  growing  confidence  and  famiharity  of 
their  dialogue,  which  interruption  consisted 
in  the  endless  whinnying  of  the  mai'e  when- 
ever her  foal  delayed  a  moment  behind 
her,  or  in  the  sudden  and  abrupt  manner  in 
which  she  wheeled  about  with  a  strong  dis- 
position to  retui'n  and  look  for  it. 

On  the  discovery  of  Burke's  robbeiy  an 
investigation  was  set  on  foot,  but  with  no 
prospect  of  success,  and  without  in  any  way 
involving  the  Hogans,  who  were  strongly 
suspected.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  PhiUp 
and  one  of  his  brothers  slept  in  their  usual 
residence  —  Cavanagh's  coi-n-kiln  —  on  that 
night,  but  it  was  admitted  that  Batt  Hogan 
and  his  wife  Kate  were  both  abroad  the 
greater  portion  of  it.  On  them  susijicion 
might,  indeed,  veiy  natui-ally  have  rested, 
were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  Hycy  himself, 
who  at  once  admitted  that  he  could  exonerate 
them  fi'om  any  suspicion,  as  he  knew  both 
how  and  w^here  they  had  passed  tlie  night  in 
question.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Hogans,  dis- 
honest as  they  were  unquestionably  reputed 
to  be,  now  stood  perfectly  exonerated  fi'om 
all  suspicion. 

The  lapse  of  a  very  few  days  generally 
cools  down  the  ferment  occasioned  by  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  especially  when  pubUc 
curiosity  is  found  to  be  at  fault  in  developing 
the  whole  train  of  circumstances  connected 
with  them.  All  the  in-door  servants,  it  is 
true,  were  rigorously  examined,  yet  it  some- 
how happened  that  Hycy  could  not  divest 
himseK  of  a  suspicion  that  Nanny  Peety  was 
in  some  way  privy  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  money.     In  about  thi'ee  or  four  days  he 


happened  to  see  her  thrust  something  into 
her  father's  bag,  which  he  carried  as  a  men- 
dicant, and  he  could  not  avoid  remarking 
that  there  was  in  her  whole  manner,  which 
was  furtive  and  hiurried,  an  obvious  con- 
sciousness of  something  that  was  not  right. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  follow  up  the  im- 
pression which  he  felt,  and  accorthngly  in  a 
few  minutes  after  her  father  had  taken  his 
departure,  he  brought  her  aside,  and  without 
giving  her  a  moment  to  concoct  a  reply,  he 
asked  what  it  was  that  he  saw  her  thrusting 
in  such  a  hurried  manner  into  his  bag.  She 
reddened  like  scarlet,  and,  after  pausing  a 
moment,  replied,  "Nothing,  sir,  but  an  ould 
pair  of  shoes." 

"  Was  that  aU  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  was  all,  sir,"  she  replied. 

The  blush  and  hesitation,  however,  with 
which  she  answered  him  were  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  and  without  more  ado  he  walked 
briskly  down  the  avenue,  and  overtook  her 
father  near  the  gate  at  its  entrance. 

"Peety,"  said  he,  "what  was  that  your 
daughter  Nanny  put  into  your  bag  a  while 
ago  ?     I  "wish  to  know  ?  " 

"Deed  an'  its  scarcely  worth  your  while, 
Master  Hycy,"  rei:>hed  the  mendicant ;  "  but 
since  you'd  hke  to  know,  it  was  a  pair  of 
ould  brogues,  and  here  they  are,"  he  added, 
"  if  you  wish  to  see  them." 

He  laid  down  the  bag  as  he  spoke,  and 
was  proceeding  to  pull  them  out,  when  Hycy, 
who  felt  angry  with  himself  as  well  as 
ashamed  at  being  detected  in  such  a  beg- 
garly and  unbecoming  act  of  e!<pionage, 
tmnaed  instantly  back,  after  having  vented 
several  hearty  curses  upon  the  unfortunate 
mendicant  and  his  bags. 

As  he  approached  the  hall-door,  however, 
he  met  Nanny  crossing  into  the  kitchen- 
yard,  and  from  the  timid  and  hesitating 
glance  she  cast  at  him,  some  vague  sus- 
picion again  occuiTed,  and  he  resolved  to 
enter  into  further  conversation  with  her. 
It  struck  him  that  she  had  been  watching 
his  intei-view  with  her  father,  and  could  not 
avoid  yielding  to  the  impression  which  had 
returned  so  strongly  upon  him. 

"  I  saw  your  father,  Nanny,"  he  said,  in  as 
significant  and  dry  a  tone  as  possible. 

"Did  you,  sir?"  said  she;  and  he  re- 
marked that  while  uttering  the  words,  she 
again  colored  deeply  and  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  to  his  face. 

"Yes,"  he  rejjhed  ;  "but  he  did  not  bear 
out  what  you  said — he  had  no  pair  of  shoes 
in  his  bag." 

"  Did  you  see  what  he  had  in  it,  Master 
Hycy  ?  " 

*"  Why,"  said  he,  "  a — hem — a — a — I  didn't 
look — but  I'll  tell  you  what,  Nanny,  I  think 
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you  look  as  if  you  were  in  possession  of  some 
secret.  I  say  so,  and  don't  imagine  you  can 
for  a  moment  impose  upon  me.  I  know 
what  your  father  had  in  his  bag." 

"Well  then,  if  you  do,  sii',"  she  repUed, 
"you  know  the  saycrit." 

"  So  there  is  a  secret,  then  ?  " 

"So  you  say,  Ma.sther  Hycy." 

"  Nann}',"  he  proceeded,  "  it  occurs  to  me 
now  that  you  never  underwent  a  formal  ex- 
amination about  this  robbery  that  took  place 
in  our  house." 

"That  wa.sn't  my  fault,"  she  replied  ;  "I 
mostly  happened  to  be  out." 

"  Well,  but  do  you  know  anything  about  it?" 

"  Xot  a  thing — no  more  than  yourself,  JMr. 
Hycy." 

Her  inten'ogator  timied  upon  her  a  hard 
sci-utinizing  glance,  in  which  it  was  eivsy  to 
see  that  she  read  a  spirit  of  strong  and  dis- 
satisfied suspicion.  She  was  evidently  con- 
scious of  this  ;  for  as  Hycy  stood  gazing  upon 
her,  she  reddened,  and  betrayed  unequivocal 
symptons  of  confusion. 

"Because,  Nanny,"  he  proceeded,  "if  you 
knew  anything  about  it,  and  didn't  mention 
it  at  once  to  the  family,  you  would  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  robbers." 

"An'  wovildn't  I  be  neai-ly  as  bad  if  I 
didn't  ?  "  she  replied  ;  "  surely  the  first  thing 
I'd  do  would  be  to  tell." 

"It's  very  strange,"  observed  Hycy,  "that 
such  a  robbery  could  be  committed  in  a 
house  where  there  are  so  many  sen-ants, 
without  any  clue  whatsoever  to  a  discoveiy." 

"Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you  there,  Mr. 
Hycy — if  Avhat  your  father  and  mother  an' 
all  o'  them  say  is  true — that  it  wasn't  often 
the  hall-door  was  bolted  at  night ;  and  that 
they  can't  say  whether  it  was  fastened  on  tliat 
night  or  not.  Sure  if  it  wasn't,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  any  one  from  comin'  in." 

"Very  ti-ue,  Nanny,"  he  repHed,  "veiy 
true ;  and  we  have  paid  severely  for  our 
negligence." 

This  closed  the  conversation,  but  Hycy 
felt  that,  i^roceed  from  whatever  sovu'ce  it 
might,  it  was  impossible  to  dismiss  certain 
vague  suspicions  as  connected  Anth  the 
mendicant's  daughter.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  watch  her  naiTowly  ;  and  someliow 
he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  imi)ress-ion 
that  she  saw  thi'ough  his  design.  This  inci- 
dent occiu'red  a  few  days  after  the  robbery. 

Jemmy  Bui'ke,  though  in  many  respects  a 
man  of  easy  and  indolent  character,  was 
nevertheless  a  pei^son  who,  as  is  famiharly 
said,  "  always  keep  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance."  He  was  by  no  means  over-tidy 
either  in  his  dress  or  farming ;  but  it  mat- 
tei-ed  Httle  in  what  hght  you  contemplated 
him,  you  were  always  cei-tain  to  find  him  a 


man  not  aflected  by  trifles,  nor  rigidly  sj-s- 

tematic  in  anything ;  but  at  the  same  time 

you  could  not  help  obseiTing  that  he  wa.s  a 

man  of  strong  points,  whose  life  was  marked 

by  a  course  of  high  prosperity,  that  seemed 

to  flow  in  upon  him,  as  it  were,  by  some  pe- 

cuhar  nin  of  good  fortune.     This 'luck,  how- 

i  ever,  was  little  less  than  the  natural  result 

of  shrewd  mother-wit,  happily  apphed  to  the 

ordinary  tnmsactions  of  hfe,  and  assuming 

the  appeai-ance  of  good  fortime  rather  than 

I  of  sound  judgment,  in  consequence  of  the 

siraphcity  of  character  under  which  it  acted. 

I      Ever  since  the  night  of  the  robbery,  he 

had  devoted  himself  more  to  the  pipe  than 

I  he  had  ever  been  known  to  do  before  ;  he 

j  spoke  httle,  too ;  but  what  he  did  say  was 

'  ironical,  though  not  by  any  means  without  a 

'  tinge  of  quiet  but  caustic  humor. 

'      Hycy,  on  entering  the  parlor,  foimd  him 

[  seated  in   an  ann-chair,  smoking  as  usual, 

j  whilst   his   mother,   who   soon  came   down 

\  stairs,    appeared  dressed  in  more  than  her 

I  usual  finely. 

'  "  What  keeps  Patsy  Dolan  wid  the  car  ?  " 
she  inquired.  "  Hycy,  do  you  see  any  ap- 
pearance of  him  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  son  ;  "I  didn't 
know  you  wanted  him." 

Jemmy  looked  at  her  with  a  good  deal  ol 
surprise,  and,  after  whiffing  away  the  smoke, 
asked — "And  well,  Rosha — begs  j^ju'don — 
]VIi-s.  Burke — is  it  a  fair  question  to  ax  where 
you  are  bound  for  ?  " 

"  Fau-  enough,  ^Ii-.  Bm-ke,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  I'm  not  goin'  to  answer  it." 

"You're  bound  for  a  joumev,  ma'am,  I 
think  ?  " 

"I'm  bound  for  a  journey,  sir." 
"  Is  it  a  lung  joiuiiey,  3Ii's.  Burke  ?  " 
"No,  indeed  ;  it's  a  shori  jom-ney,  blister 
Burke." 

"  Ah  ! "  replied  her  husband,  uttering  a 
very  significant  gi'oan  ;  "  I'm  afraid  it  is." 
""WTiy  do  you  gi-oan,  ^Ii".  Burke  ?  " 
"  Oh  it  doesn't  signify,"  he  replied,  diyly  ; 
"  it's  no  novelty,  I  beheve,  to  hear  a  man — 
a  m;u'ried  mtm — groan  in  this  world  ;  only 
if  you  wor  for  a  long  jouniey,  I'd  be  glad  to 
give  you  every  assisbince  ui  my  power." 

"  You  hear  that,  Hycy  ;  there's  aft'ection  ?  " 
she  exclaimed — "wishin'  me  to  go  my  long 
jomney ! " 

"Would  you  maiT}'  again,  Mr.  Burke?'' 
asked  the  worthy  son. 

"  I  think  not,"  repUed  Jemmy.  "  There's 
gintlemen  enough  o'  the  name — I'm  afraid 
one  too  many." 

"  Well,"  excLoimed  his  wife,  a.s.suming 
something  as  near  to  her  conception  of  the 
look  of  a  martyi-  as  possible,  "  /  m  suft'erin'  at 
all  events  ;  but  I  know  my  crown's  before  me  " 
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"Sichasit  is,"'  replied  her  Imsband,  "I 
dare  say  it  is." 

•  111  not  be  back  for  a  few  hours,  Hrcv  ; 
an' — but  here's  the  car.  Come  fardher  up, 
Patsy." 

Hyoy  politely  handed  his  mother  out,  and 
assisted  her  on  the  car.  "  Of  course,  hell 
discover  it  alL"  said  he,  laughing. 

'•  I  know  he  will,"  she  rephed  ;  "  but  when 
it's  over,  it's  over,  and  that's  all" 

Jemmy  now  met  his  son  at  the  hall-door, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  his  mother 
had  gone. 

"  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  say,"  rephed 
the  other.  "Mrs.  Burke,  father,  is  a  com- 
petent judge  of  her  own  notions  ;  but  I  pre- 
sume to  think  that  she  may  take  a  drive  upon 
her  own  car,  without  being  so  severely,  if  not 
ungenerously  catechised  about  it.  I  presiune 
to  think  so,  sir  ;  but  I  daresay  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  even  taat  is  a  crime  on  my  part." 

His  father  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded 
at  an  easy  and  thoughtful  pace  to  join  his 
men  in  the  field  where  they  were  at  labor. 

Hycy,  after  his  mother's  return  that  even- 
ing, seemed  rather  in  low  spirits,  if  one 
could  form  any  correct  estimate  of  his 
character  by  appearances.  He  was  very 
silent,  and  somewhat  less  given  to  those 
broken  snatches  of  melody  than  was  his 
wont ;  and  yet  a  close  observer  might  have 
read  in  his  deportment,  and  especially  in  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  eye,  that  which 
seemed  to  indicate  anything  rather  than  de- 
pression or  gloom.  His  silence,  to  such  an 
observer,  might  have  appeared  rather  the 
silence  of  satisfaction  and  triumph,  than  of 
disappointment  or  vexation. 

ffis  father,  indeed,  saw  httie  of  him  that 
night,  in  consequence  of  the  honest  man 
having  preferred  the  hob  of  his  wealthy  and 
spacious  kitchen  to  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
son  in  the  parlor.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, they  met  at  breakfast,  -as  usual,  when 
Hycy,  after  some  ironical  compliments  to  his 
father's  good  taste,  asked  him,  "if  he  would 
do  him  the  favor  to  step  towards  the  stable  \ 
and  see  his  purchase." 

"You  don't  mane  Crazy  Jane?"  said  the 
other,  coolly. 

"  I  do, '  rephed  Hycy ;  "  and  as  I  set  a  high 
value  on  your  opinion,  perhaps  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  say  what  you  think  of  her."    , 

Now,  Hycy  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  j 
that  his  father  would  have  taken  him  at  his  j 
word,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  a  [ 
good  deal  disconcerted  at  the  cool  manner  ; 
in  which  the  other  expressed  his  readiness 
to  do  so. 

""NVelL  ^Ir.  Burke,"  he  proceeded,  when 
they  had  reached  the  slable,  "  there  she  is. 
Pray  what  do  vou  think  of  her  ?  " 


The  old  man  looked  at  her  from  various 
points,  passed  his  hand  down  her  hmbs, 
clapi>ed  her  on  the  back,  felt  her  in  different 
places,  then  looked  at  her  again.  "  She's  a 
beauty"  Siud  he.  "a  bom  beauty  like  BUly 
Neehn's  foal ;  what's  this  you  say  you  paid 
for  her  ? " 

"Thirty-five  pounds." 

"  Tare-an-ounty,  Hycy,  she's  dog  chape — 
thirty-five  I — why  she's  value  for  double  th«5 
sum." 

"Nearly,"  rephed  Hycy,  quite  elevated  and 
getting  into  good  humor  :  "  is  she  not  reaUy 
now,  father,  a  precious  bit  of  flesh  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  you  may  swear  that,  Hycy ;  I  tell 
you  you  won't  act  the  honest  man,  if  you 
don't  give  him  fifteen  or  twenty  jKJunds  over 
an'  above  what  you  paid  him.  Tom  Burton 
I  see's  too  simple  for  you.  Go  and  do  what  I 
bid  you  ;  don't  defi^aud  the  poor  man  ;  you 
have  got  a  treasure.  I  teU  you — a  beauty 
bright — an  extraordinary  baste — a  wonder- 
ful animal — oh,  deai-  me  I  what  a  gi-eat  pur- 
chase I  Good-bye,  Hycy.  Bless  my  sowl ! 
what  a  judge  of  hoi"seflesh  you  are  ! " 

Having  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of 
grave  and  caustic  irony,  he  left  his  worthy 
son  ia  a  state  of  chagiin  almost  lx)rdering  on 
resentment,  at  the  strong  contempt  for  Crazy 
Jane,  imphed  by  the  excessive  eulogium  he 
had  passsed  upon  her.  This  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  on  reflection  considerably  checked 
by  his  satisfaction  on  finding  that  the  matter 
was  taken  by  his  father  so  coolly.  He  had 
calcvilated  on  receiving  a  very  stormy  lecture 
from  him  the  moment  he  should  become 
aware  of  his  having  the  animal  in  his  posses- 
sion :  and  he  now  felt  i-atber  reheved  that  he 
should  have  escaped  so  easily.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Hycy  was  now  in  excellent  spirits.  Not 
only  had  Crazy  Jane  been  secured,  but  there 
were  strong  symptoms  of  his  being  in  cash- 
In  a  few  days  after  the  incident  of  the  stable, 
he  contrived  to  see  Philip  Hogan,  with  whom 
he  appointed  a  final  meeting  in  Cavanagh's 
kiln  on  the  night  of  the  Kemp  ;  at  which 
meeting,  Teddy  Phats  and  the  other  two 
Hogans  were  also  to  be  present,  in  order  to 
detennine  upon  the  steps  which  he  ultimately 
propo.sed  to  take,  with  a  view  to  work  out 
his  purposes,  whatever  those  purposes  may 
have  been. 


CHAPTER  ML 

The  Spintster's  Kemp. 

A  KEvtp,  or  camp,  is  a  contest  of  industrial 
skill,  or  a  competition  for  priority  in  a  dis- 
play of  rustic  labor.  Among  men  it  is  prin- 
cipally resorted  to  in  planting  potatoes  or 
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reaping  of  com,  and  generaly  only  on  the 
day  which  closes  the  labor  at  each  for  the 
season  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  most 
usually  practised  and  contested,  it  means  a 
trial  of  female  skill  at  the  spinning  of  linen 
yam.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  cheerful  assem- 
blage of  the  fair  sex  ;  and,  although  strong 
and  despei-ate  rivalry  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
yet  it  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  so  light-hearted 
and  amicable  that  we  scarcely  know  a  more 
laudable  or  deUghtful  recreation  in  country 
life.  Its  object  is  always  good,  and  its  asso- 
ciations praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  they 
promote  iudusti^-.  a  spirit  of  l^ecoming  emu- 
lation, and  principles  of  good  will  and  kind- 
ness to  our  neighbor. 

When  a  kemp  is  about  to  be  held,  the 
matter  soon  becomes  generally  known  in  the 
neighborhood.  Sometimes  the  young  women 
are  asked,  but  in  most  instances,  so  eager 
are  they  to  attend  it  that  invitations  are  un- 
necessary. In  the  winter  months,  and  in 
mountain  districts,  it  is  often  as  picturesque 
as  it  is  pleasant.  The  young  women  usu^y 
begin  to  assemble  about  foiir  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  and,  as  they  always  go  in  groups, 
accompanied  besides  by  their  sweethearts 
or  some  male  relatives,  each  of  the  ktter 
bearing  a  large  torch  of  well-dried  bogfir, 
their  voices,  and  songs,  and  loud  laughter 
break  upon  the  stillness  of  night  with  a 
hohday  feeling,  made  ten  times  more  de- 
lightful by  the  surrounding  darkness  and 
the  hour.  When  they  have  not  the  torches 
the  spinning-wheels  are  carried  by  the  males, 
amidst  an  agreeable  din  of  fun,  banter,  re- 
partee, and  jest,  such  as  scarcely  any  other 
rustic  amusement  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ever  occasions.  On  arriving  at  the 
house  where  the  kemp  is  to  be  held,  they 
are  pLiceu  in  the  bam  or  some  clean  out- 
house ;  but  indeed  the  nvunbers  are  usually 
such  as  to  crowd  every  avaikble  pLice  that 
can  be  prociu-ed  for  tiieir  accommodation. 
From  the  moment  they  arrive  the  hvely 
din  is  incessant.  Nothing  is  heard  but 
laughter,  conversation,  songs,  and  anec- 
dotes, all  rising  in  a  loud  key,  among  the 
louder  hiimming  of  the  spinning-wheels  and 
the  stridulous  noise  of  the  reeds,  as  they 
incessantly  crack  the  cuts  in  the  hands  of 
the  reelers,  who  are  perpetually  turning  them 
from  morning  to  night,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  which  every  competitor  has 
spun  :  and  she.  of  course,  who  has  spiin 
most  wins  the  kemp,  and  is  the  queen  for 
the  night. 

A  kemp  invariably  closes  with  a  dance — 
and  a  dance  too  upon  an  unustuilly  extensive 
scale.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  day  the 
fciir  competitors  are  regaled  from  time  to 
time  ■vrith  the  enHveaing  strains  of  the  fiddle 


or  bagpipes,  and  very  often  with  the  united 
melody  of  both  together. 

On  that  morning  the  dwelling-house  and 
mostly  all  the  out-offices  of  Gerald  Cavanagh 
bore,  in  stir  and  bustle,  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  the  activity  of  so  many  bee-hives 
!  about   to   swarm   than  to  anything  else  to 
'  which   we   can   think   of  comparing  them. 
j  Mirth  in  all  its  shapes,  of  laughter,  glee,  and 
^  song,  rang  out  in  everi"  direction.  The  boom- 
'  ing  of  wheels  and  the  creaking  of  reels,  the 
j  loud  banter,  the  peaLs  of  laughter,  the  sweet 
Irish  songs  that  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the 
louder  mirth,  and  the  strains  of  the  fiddle 
j  that  ever  and  anon  added  to  the  enhvening 
spirit  of  the   scene,  all  constituted  such  a 
full  and  general  chorus  of  hilarity  as  could 
seldom  be  witnessed. 

There  were  many  girls  present  who  took 
no   part   in   the   competition,  but   who,   as 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  Kathleen  and 
!  Hanna,  came   to   enjoy  the   festive  spirit  of 
;  the  day.     Hannfl  herself,  however,  who  had 
I  earned  some  celebrity  as  a  spinster,  started 
'  for   the    honor   of  winning,   as   did    Dora 
!M"Mahoru  whose  small  and  beautiful  fingers 
'  seemei^l  admirably  adapted  for  this  graceful 
'  and  pe<?uliarly  feminine  process  of  Minerva. 
■  Towards  evening  the  neighbors  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers,  each  interested  in  the 
success   of    some    j>eculiar  fcivorite,    whose 
former  feats  had  induced  her  friends  to  en- 
,  tertain  on  her  behalf  strong,  if  not  certain, 
hopes  of  victory.     Kathleen,  from  a  princi- 
:  pie   of    generosity,   patronized    her  young 
I  friend,  Dora  MTMahon  ;  and  Shibby  MTMa- 
hon,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Hanna  Cavan- 
agh under  her  protection.     As  the  evening 
advanced,  and  the  spectators  and  friends  of 
the  parties  t>egan  to  call,  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent at   the  moment  of  victory,  it  would  be 
'  difficult  to  witness  any  assemblage  of  young 
women  placed  under  circumstances  of  such 
striking  interest     The  mirth  and  song  and 
general  murmur  diminished  by  degrees,  un- 
til they  altogether  ceased,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  perpetual  cracking  of  the 
reels,  the  hum  of  the  rapid  wheels,  and  the 
voices  of  the  reelers,  as  they  proclaimed  the 
state  of  this  enlivening  pool  of  industry.     As 
for  the  fair  competitors  themselves,  it  might 
have  been  observed  that  even  those  among- 
them  who  had  no,  or  at  least  but  slight  preten- 
sions to  beauty,  became  actually  interesting 
from  the  excitement  which  prevailed.     Their 
eyes  Ht  by  the  active  spirit  of  rivalry  within 
( them,  sparkled  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  their 
cheeks  bec;uiie  dusbed  or  got  pale  as  they 
felt  themselves  elevate^!  or  depressed  by  the 
prospect  or  loss  of  victory.     Nor  were  tber.^ 
wanting  on  this  occasion  some  vivid  g" 
that  were  burthened,  as  they  passed  ar* 
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their  fair  faces,  with  pitliier  feelings  than 
those  that  ori.cjiiii^ted  from  a  simj)le  desu'e  of 
victoiy.  If  ti-uth  must  be  told,  baleful  flashes, 
vmmeasured  both  in  number  and  exi:)ression, 
were  exchanged  in  a  spirit  of  true  defiance 
between  the  interested  and  contending  par- 
ties, as  the  close  of  the  contest  approached. 
At  length,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  reelers, 
the  gi'eat  body  of  the  competitors  were 
thrown  out,  and  they  consequently  gave  up 
the  contest.  It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  the 
first  sound  of  seven  o'clock  by  Captain 
Millai-'s  bell  was  to  close  the  proceedings, 
and  enable  the  reelers  to  jiroclaim  the  victor. 
Only  four  names  now  remained  to  battle  it 
out  to  the  last ;  to  wdt,  a  country  farmer's 
daughter,  named  Betty  Aikins,  Dora  M'Ma- 
hon,  Hanna  Cavanagh,  and  a  sei'vant-gii'l  be- 
longing to  another  neighbor,  named  Peggy 
Bailly.  This  ruck,  as  they  say  on  the  turf, 
was  i^retty  well  up  together,  but  all  the  rest 
nowhere.  And  now,  to  continue  the  meta- 
phor, as  is  the  case  at  Goodwood  or  the  Cur- 
ragh,  the  whole  interest  was  centered  upon 
these  foiu\  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  hour  the  state  of  the  case  was  pro- 
claimed as  follows  :  Betty  Aikins,  three  doz- 
en and  eight  cuts ;  Dora  M'Mahon,  thi-ee 
dozen  and  seven  cuts ;  Hanna  Cavanagh, 
tlu'ee  dozen  and  five  cuts  ;  and  Peggy  Bailly, 
three  dozen  and  four  cuts.  Every  individual 
had  now  her  own  party  anxious  for  her  suc- 
cess, and  amidst  this  hour  of  interest  how 
many  hearts  beat  with  all  hopes  and  fears  that 
are  incident  even  to  the  most  circumscribed 
contest  of  human  hfe.  Opposite  Dora  stood 
the  youth  whom  we  have  already  noticed, 
James  Cavanagh,  whose  salvation  seemed  but 
a  very  trifling  thing  when  compared  or  put 
into  opposition  "v\dth  her  success. "  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  moment  was  a  most  exciting  one 
even  to  those  Avho  felt  no  other  interest  than 
that  which  natui'ally  arises  fi'om  human 
comi^etition.  And  it  was  unquestionably  a 
beautiful  thing  to  witness  tliis  particiilar 
contest  between  four  youthful  and  industri- 
ous young  women.  Dora's  otherwise  pale 
and  placid  features  were  now  mantling,  and 
her  beautifiil  dark  eyes  flashing,  under  the 
proud  and  ardent  spirit  of  ambition,  for 
such  in  fact  was  the  principle  which  now 
.urged  and  animated  the  contest.  When 
nearly  half  an  hoiu-  had  passed,  Kathleen 
came  behind  her,  and  stooping  down,  whis- 
pered, "Dora,  don't  turn  your  wheel  s>o 
quicldy  :  you  move  the  foot-board  too  fast — 
don't  twist  the  thread  too  much,  and  you'll 
let  do^vn  more." 

Dora  smiled  an<^  looked  up  to  her  with  a 
grateful  and  flasliing  eye.  "  Thank  you, 
Katlileen,"  she  rephed,  nodding,  "I'll  take 
your  advice."     The  state  of  the  contest  was 


then  proclaimed  : — Betty  Aikins — three  doz- 
en and  ten  cuts ;  Dora  M'Mahon— three 
dozen  and  ten  cuts  ;  Hanna  Cavanagh  — tliree 
dozen,  six  cuts  and  a  half ;  Peggy  Bailly — - 
tliree  dozen,  five  and  a  half. 

On  heai-ing  this,  Betty  Aikin's  cheek  be- 
came scarlet,  and  as  it  is  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact,  several  flashing  glances  that  partook 
more  of  a  Penthesilean  fire  than  the  fearful 
spirit  which  usually  characterizes  the  indus- 
ti'ious  pursuits  of  Minerva,  were  shot  at 
geuea'ous  Dora,  who  sustained  her  portion 
of  the  contest  with  singular  spirit  and  tem- 
per. 

"  You  may  as  well  give  it  up,  Dora  M'Ma- 
hon," exclaimed  Betty  ;  "  there  never  was 
one  of  your  blood  could  open  against  an 
Aikins — the  stufl"  is  not  in  you  to  beat 
me." 

"  A  very  httle  time  Avill  soon  tell  that,"  re- 
plied Dora  ;  "  but  indeed,  Betty,  if  I  am  doin' 
my  best  to  \\'in  the  kemj?,  I  hope  it's  not  in  a 
bad  or  unfi-iendly  spirit,  but  in  one  of  fair 
play  and  good  humor." 

The  contest  now  "went  on  lor  about  fifteen 
minutes,  with  siu'passing  interest  and  anima- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  the 
seven  o'clock  bell  already  alluded  to,  rang 
the  hour  for  closing  their  labors  ahd  deter- 
mining the  victory.  Thus  stood  their  rela-' 
tive  position — Dora  M'Mahon,  four  hanks 
and  three  cuts  ;  Betty  Aikins,  foui-  hanks : 
Hanna  Cavanagh,  thi-ee  hanks  and  nine 
cuts  ;  Peggy  Bailly,  three  hanks  and  eight 
cuts. 

"When  this  result  was  made  knoAvn,  Betty 
Aikins  biu-st  into  a  loud  fit  of  grief,  in  which 
she  sobbed  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break, 
and  Kathleen  stooj^ing  down,  congi'atulated 
the  beautiful  girl  upon  her  victor}-,  kissing 
her  at  the  same  time  as  she  spoke — an  act  of 
love  and  kindness  in  which  she  would  have 
joyfully  been  followed  by  several  of  her  male 
friends,  if  they  had  dai'ed  to  take  that  deli- 
cious liberty. 

The  moment  of  victory,  we  believe,  is  that 
Avhich  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  test  of  true 
greatness.  Dora  M'Mahon  felt  the  pride  of 
that  moment  in  its  fullest  extent,  but  she 
felt  it  only  to  influence  her  better  and  nobler 
piinciples.  After  casting  her  eyes  around  to 
gather  in,  as  it  were,  that  honest  approbation 
which  is  so  natural,  and  exchanging  some 
rapid  glances  with  the  youth  we  have  alluded 
to,  she  went  over  to  her  defeated  comijetitor, 
and  taking  her  hand  said,  "Don't  cry,  Betty, 
you  have  no  right  to  be  ashamed  ;  sure,  as 
you  say,  it's  the  first  time  you  wor  ever  beat- 
en ;  we  covddn't  all  win  ;  an'  indeed  if  I  feel 
proud  now,  eveiyone  knows  an'  says  I  have  a 
right  to  be  so  ;  for  where  was  there — ay,  or 
where  is  there — such  a  spinner  as  you  are  ? 
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Shake  hands  now  an'  there's  a  kiss  for  yoii. 
If  I  won  this  kemp,  it  was  won  more  by 
chance  than  by  anything  else." 

These  generous  exjjressions  were  not  lost 
on  Betty  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  soothed  her 
so  much  that  she  gave  her  hand  cordially  to 
her  young  and  interesting  conqueress,  after 
which  they  aU  repaired  to  a  supper  of  new 
milk  and  flummery,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  delicious  within  the  wide 
range  *of  luxury.  This  agi'eeable  meal  being 
over,  they  repaired  to  the  large  barn  where 
Mickey  M'Gix)r}',  the  fiddler,  was  installed 
in  his  own  pecviHai'  orchestra,  consisting  of 
an  arm-chair  of  old  Ii'ish  oak,  brought  out 
from  Gerald  Cavanagh's  parlor. 

It  would  indeed  be  difhcult  to  find  together 
such  a  group  of  happy  faces.  Gerald  Cava- 
nagh  and  his  wife,  Tom  M'Malion  and  his 
better  half,  and  several  of  the  neighbors,  of 
every  age  and  creed,  were  all  assembled ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  neither  gray  hairs  nor 
length  of  years  were  looked  upon  as  privi- 
leged fi'om  a  participation  in  the  festivities 
of  the  evening.  Among  the  rest,  gamit  and 
grim,  were  the  three  Hogans,  looking  through 
the  hght-hearted  assemblage  with  the  dju'k 
and  sinister  visages  of  thorough  ruffians, 
who  were  altogether  incaj^able  of  joining  in 
the  cheerful  and  inoftensive  amusements  that 
went  foi-i^-ard  around  them.  Kate  Hogan 
sat  in  an  obscure  conier  behind  the  fiddler, 
where  she  was  scarcely  visible,  but  fi*om 
which  she  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  eveiy thing 
that  occun-ed  in  the  house. 

A  shebeen-man,  named  Parra  Bradagh, 
father  to  Barney,  whom  the  reader  has  al- 
ready met  in  the  still -house,  brought  a  cask 
of  poteen  to  the  stable,  where  he  disposed 
of  it  .'*»6  silenlio,  by  which  we  mean  without 
the  knowledge  of  Gerald  Cavanagh,  who 
would  not  have  suffered  any  such  person 
about  his  place,  had  the  cu'cumstance  been 
made  known  to  him.  Among  the  rest,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  our  fifiend  OTin- 
igan  the  Philomath  made  his  appearance, 
and  as  was  his  wont  very  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  Hquor.  The  worthy  pedagogue, 
on  inquiring  for  the  queen  of  the  kemp,  as 
he  styled  her,  was  told  that  he  might  know 
her  by  the  flowers  in  her  hair.  "There  she 
is,  masther,"  said  one  of  them,  "  wid  the  roses 
on  her  head." 

"  Well,"  said  O'Finigan,  looking  about  him 
with  surprise,  "  I  have,  before  now,  indulged 
in  the  Cerehan  juice  until  my  eyes  have  be- 
come possessed  of  that  equivocal  quaUty 
called  the  double  vision,  but  I  must  confess 
that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
quality  aforesaid  has  been  quailrupled.  In- 
stead of  one  queen,  wid  Flora's  fragrant 
favors  in  her  lock,  I  think  I  see  four." 


Finigjin  indeed  was  right  Dora,  on  being 
presented  with  a  .simple  chaplet  of  flowers, 
as  the  heroine  of  the  night,  in  a  spirit  of  true 
magnanimity  generously  divided  the  chapLet 
among  her  three  rivals,  thus,  like  everj'  brave 
heart,  resting  satisfied  with  the  couscious* 
ness  of  victory,  and  anxious  that  those  whd 
had  approached  hor  so  nearly  should  albo 
share  in  its  honors. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  dancing,  nor  of  the  good 
humor  which  prevailed  among  them.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  old  people  perfonned 
minuets  and  cotillions,  and  the  young  folks, 
jigs,  reels,  and  country  dances ;  hornpipes 
were  performed  upon  dooi-s,  by  rural  dancers, 
and  all  the  u.sual  variations  of  mirth  and 
amu.sement  were  indulged  in  on  the  occasion. 

We  have  said  that  Tom  M'Mahon  and  his 
family  were  there,  but  we  should  have  add- 
ed, with  one  exception.  Brj-an  did  not  ai-- 
rive  until  the  evening  was  far  advanced, 
ha\'ing  been  prevented  by  pressing  business 
connected  with  his  farm.  On  making  his 
appearance,  he  was  greeted  by  a  murmur  of 
welcomes,  and  many  an  honest  hand  was  ex- 
tended to  him.  L'p  imtil  then  there  were 
two  individuals  who  obsei-ved  Kathleen  Cav- 
anagh closely,  and  we  must  ourselves  admit 
that  both  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
was  clear  that  dui-ing  the  whole  evening  she 
had  been  unusually  pensive,  if  not  actually 
depressed,  although  a  general  obsenei"  would 
have  seen  nothing  in  her  beyond  the  natural 
sedateness  of  her  manner.  The  two  in  ques- 
tion were  Kate  Hogan  and  Dora  M'Mahon. 
On  Biyan's  arrival,  however,  the  color  of  her 
cheek  deeped  into  a  richer  beauty,  the  eye 
became  more  sparkling,  and  a  much  slighter 
jest  than  before  moved  her  into  mirth.  Such, 
however,  we  ai-e,  and  such  is  the  mystery'  of 
our  natui'e.  It  might  have  been  remai-ked 
that  the  Hogans  eyed  Brj-an,  soon  after  mak- 
ing his  appearance,  with  glances  expressive 
of  anything  but  good  feeling.  It  was  not, 
however,  when  he  first  anived,  or  d:mced 
with  Hanna  Cavanagh,  that  these  boding 
glances  were  turned  upon  him,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  his  performing  a  reel  with  Kath- 
leen. It  might  have  been  noticed  that  they 
looked  at  him,  and  afterwards  at  each  other, 
in  a  manner  that  could  admit  of  but  httle 
misapprehension. 

"Philii?,"  obsen-ed  Finigan,  addressing 
the  elder  Hogan,  "  Phihp,  the  Macedonian — 
monarch  of  Macedon,  I  say,  is  not  that  per- 
formance a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  sjilta- 
tory  art  ?  Tliere  is  manly  beauty,  O  Phihp  I 
and  modest  ciUTiage. 

"  'With  aquil  beauty  formed,  and  aqail  grace. 
Hers  the  soft  blu.shes  of  the  opening  mora. 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day.'  " 
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"It's  nijsfht  now,  masther,  if  you  plaise," 
returned  Hogan,  gruffly ;  "  but  we  don't 
want  your  opinion  here — stick  to  your  pot- 
hooks and  lijingei's — keep  to  your  trade." 

''T\xe>  pot-hooks  and  AaH^(T5  are  more  ixa 
generis,  you  misbegotten  satyr,"  replied  the 
schoohnaster ;  "that  is,  more  appropriately 
concatenated  with  yoiu*  own  trade  than  wid 
mine.  I  have  no  trade,  sirra,  but  a  profes- 
sion, and  neither  have  you.  You  stand  in 
the  same  degraded  x-atio  to  a  tradesman  that 
a  rascally  quack  doe's  to  a  regular  surgeon." 

"  You  had  better  keep  a  ci\il  tongue  in 
your  head,"  rephed  Hogan,  nettled  at  the 
laughter  which  the .  schoolmaster  raised  at 
his  expense. 

"^\Tiat!  a  civil  tongue  for  you!  PoHte 
language  for  a  rascally  sotherer  of  ould  skil- 
lets and  other  anonymous  utensils.  ^Tiy, 
what  are  you  ? — fii'stly,  a  general  violation  of 
the  ten  commandments ;  and,  secondly,  a 
mis-shapen  but  faithful  impersonation  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins.  Take  my  word  for  it,  my 
worthy  ]\lacedonian,  you  ^\all  die  any  death 
but  a  horizontal  one — it's  veracity  I'm  telling 
you.  Yet  there  is  some  comfort  for  you  too 
— some  comfort,  I  say  again  ;  for  you  who 
never  hved  one  upright  hour  will  die  an  up- 
right death.  A  certain  official  wdll  erect  a 
perpendicular  with  you  ;  but  for  that  touch 
of  Mathematics  you  must  go  to  the  hangman, 
at  whose  hands  you  will  have  to  receive  the 
rites  of  youi'  church,  you  monstrous  bog- 
trotting  Gorgon.  jNIine  a  trade !  Shades 
of  Academus,  am  I  to  bear  this  ! " 

Finigan  w^as,  Hke  most  of  his  class,  a  pri^^l- 
eged  man  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  loudness 
of  the  mu-th  prevented  Hogan's  reply  from 
being  heard.  As  to  violence,  nobody  that 
knew  the  poor  pedagogue  could  ever  dream 
of  using  it  towards  him,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  consciousness  of  this  caused 
him  to  give  his  tongue  a  Hcense  when  pro- 
voked, which  he  othel■^^■ise  would  not  have 
dared  to  ventm-e  upon.  "V\'Tien  he  fii'st  made 
his  appearance  he  was  so  far  advanced  in 
liquor  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  heat  of  the  crowd- 
ed house  by  no  means  improved  him. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Bryan 
and  Kathleen  had  danced,  the  good  peoj)le 
of  the  kemp  were  honored  by  the  appearance 
of  Hycy  Biu'ke  among  them — not  in  his 
jockey  dress,  but  in  a  tight-fitting  suit,  that 
set  off  his  exceedingly  well-made  person  to 
great  advantage.  In  fact,  Hycy  was  a  young 
fellow  of  a  remarkably  handsome  face,  full  of 
Hveliness  and  appai-ent  good  humor,  and  a 
figure  that  was  nearly  perfect.  He  address- 
ed the  persons  present  with  an  air  of  easy 
condescension,  and  went  over  immediately 
and  shook  hands,  in  a  very  cordial  manner, 


with  Gerald  Cavanagh  and  bis  wife,  after 
which  he  turned  round  and  bowed  to  the 
daughters.  He  then  addiessed  Bryan,  be- 
side whom  Kathleen  was  sitting. 

"Bryan,"  said  he,  "  there  will  be  mistakes 
in  the  best  of  families.  I  hate  enmity.  How 
do  you  do  ?  " 

Brj'an  nodded,  and  repHed,  "  Pretty  well, 
Hycy — how  ai'e  you  ?  " 

Cavanagh  and  his  wife  were  evidently  quite 
dehghted  to  see  him  ;  the  good  maH  rose 
and  made  him  take  his  ovsn  seat,  and  Mrs. 
Cavanagh  paid  him  every  conceivable  mai'k 
of  attention. 

"  Mrs.  Cavanagh,"  said  he,  after  some 
chat,  "  may  I  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the 
fehcity  of  a  dance  with  IVIiss  Cavanagh  ?  " 

"  WTiich  of  them?"  asked  the  mother, 
and  then  added,  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
— "  to  be  sure  you  may." 

"  The  feUcity  of  a  dance  !  that  was  well 
exjDressed,  JVIi-.  Hycy ;  but  it  was  not  for 
nothinjc  that  you  broke  grammatical  gi'ound 
under  Patricius  Finigan — ah,  no  ;  the  early 
indoctrinations  vdll  teU  ; — that  is  clear." 

"I  mean  ]\Iiss  Kathleen,"  repHed  Hycy, 
without  pacing  any  attention  to  Finigan'a 
obseiTations. 

"  ^Tiy  not  ?  "  exclaimed  both  ;  "of  course 
you  will — go  over  and  biing  her  out." 

Hycy,  ajDproaching  her,  said,  in  his  bland- 
est and  most  persuasive  manner,  "  IVIiss 
Cavanagh,  will  you  allow  me  the  gratifica- 
tion of  dancing  a  reel  with  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  obHged  to  you,  IMr.  Burke,"  she 
rephed  gravely  ;  "  I  have  just  danced  a  reel 
with  Biyan  M'Mahon  here,  and  I  don't  ia- 
tend  to  dance  any  more  to-night." 

"  A  simple  reel  ?  "  said  Hycy  ;  "  perhaps 
you  wiU  so  far  favor  me  ?  I  shall  consider  it 
as  a  favor,  I  assiu-e  yoir." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Burke,  but  I  won't  dance 
any  more  to-night." 

"  That's  hard,"  he  rephed,  "  especially  as  I 
came  aU  the  way  to  have  that  pleasure.  Per- 
haps you  will  change  your  mind,  IMiss  Cava- 
nagh?" 

"I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  changing  my 
miad,  jMi\  Bui'ke,"  she  rephed,  "and  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  I  shovild  do  so  now.  I 
say  once  for  all  that  I  w^n't  dance  any  more 
to-night." 

"  "VVTiat  is  it,"  asked  the  mother,  on  per- 
ceiving her  hesitation  ;  "  won't  she  dance 
wid  you?  Hut,  tut,  Kathleen,  what  non- 
sense is  this  ?  To  be  sure  you  must  dance 
Avid  Mr.  Burke  ;  don't  take  any  refusal,  Mr. 
Bui'ke — is  that  aU  you  know  about  girls? 
— sure  nineteen  refusals  is  aquil  to  one  con- 
sent Go  over,  Gerald,  and  make  her  dance 
wid  him,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band. 
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"  "What's  the  matter,  Kathleen,  that  you 
won't  dance  wid  Mr.  Hycy '? "  asked  the  good 
man. 

"  Because  I  have  danced  all  I  ■will  dance 
to-night,  father." 

"  Tut,  nonsense,  you  foohsh  girl — it's 
proud  you  ought  to  be  that  he'd  ax  you. 
Get  up  and  dance  a  reel  "^vid  him." 

Hanna,  who  knew  her  sister's  resolution 
when  once  formed,  immediately  came  to  her 
rescue.  "  Don't  a.sk  her,  father,"  she  said  ; 
"  the  truth  is,  that  I  believe  she  has  a  head- 
ache— however,  I'll  take  her  place — have  you 
any  objection  to  me,  jNIi*.  Burke  ?  " 

None  in  the  world — he  would  be  very 
happy — only  he  regretted  that  he  could  not 
have  that  pleasure  also  with  his  sister. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Hycy — which  is  properly  Hya- 
cinthus,"  said  Finigan  ;  "I  am  able  to  per- 
ceive that  Cupid  declines  to  be  propitious  in 
that  quarter,  or  perhaps  it's  the  xne  amantium 
' — which  is,  on  being  rendered  into  vemac- 
ularity,  a  falling  out  of  lovers  ;  and  if  so, 
do  not  despair  ;  for  as  cei-tain  as  it  is,  it  -will 
be  followed  by  that  most  delectable  of  pro- 
cesses, the  redintegratio  aworis,  or  the  I'enew- 
ing  of  love.  In  fact,  he  is  a  little  better  than 
a  tyro — an  ignoramus,  who  doesn't  quarrel 
at  least  once  a  week,  wid  the  fair  object  of 
his  amoi'ous  inclinations,  an'  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  reconciliaitons." 

Hycy  and  Hanna  were  now  about  to  dance, 
when  PhiUp  Hogan  came  forward,  and,  with 
an  oath,  declared  that  Kathleen  must  dance 
— "  He  wouldn't  see  !Mr.  Bui-ke  insulted  that 

way  by  any  such  aii's — and  by she  must 

dance.  Come,"  said  he,  "what  stuflf  is  this 
— we'U  see  whether  you  or  I  is  strongest ;  " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  seized  her  iTidely  by  the 
arm,  and  was  about  to  puU  her  out  on  the 
floor. 

Bryan  M'Mahon  sprung  to  his  feet  "  Let 
her  go,  you  ruffian,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "let  her 
go  this  instant." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  repHed  the  savage  ;  "  an' 
not  for  you,  at  any  rate.  Come,  Miss  Kath- 
leen, out  you'll  go  : — for  you  indeed,"  he 
added,  in  a  ferocious  parenthesis,  looking  at 
Bryan  ;  "  it's  you  that's  the  cause  of  all  this. 
Come,  miss,  dance  you  must." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when 
M'Mahon,  by  a  single  blow  on  the  neck, 
felled  him  Hke  an  ox,  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  place  was  a  scene  of  wild  commotion. 
The  Hogans,  however,  at  aD  times  unpopu- 
lar, had  no  chance  in  an  open  affray  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  The  feehng  that  pre- 
dominated was,  that  the  ruffianly  interference 
of  Phihp  had  been  justly  punished  ;  and  ere 
many  minutes  the  usual  harmony,  with  the 
exception  of  some  threatening  looks  and 
ferocious  xmder  growls  from  the  Hogans, 
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was  restored.  Hycy  and  Hanna  then  went 
on  ^\•ith  their  dance,  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  schoolmaster  rose  to  depart 

"!Mr.  Burke, "  said  he,  "  you  are  and  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  perfect  gentleman 
homo  facfus  ad  nnguem — as  has  been  said  by 
the  learned  little  Roman,  who,  between  you 
and  me,  was  not  overburthened  with  an  ex- 
cess of  morahty.  I  take  the  hberty,  jinteels, 
of  wisliing  you  a  good-night— yy/vcor  vobU 
prosperam  n<x-lem  !  All,  I  can  do  it  yet ;  but 
if  wasn't  for  nothing  that  I  practised  the 
peripatetics  in  lamed  Kerry,  where  the  great 
O'Finigan  is  not  yet  forgotten.  I  shall  now 
seek  a  contiguous  place  of  repose,  imtil  the 
consequences  of  some  slight  bacchanalin 
libations  on  my  part  shall  have  dispersed 
themselves  into  thin  air." 

He  accordingly  departed,  but  from  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  step  it  was  clear  that,  as  he 
said,  the  place  of  his  repose  must  be  con- 
tiguous indeed.  Had  he  been  conscious  of 
liis  own  motions  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have 
sought  for  repose  in  Cavanagh's  kiln,  then 
the  habitation  of  the  Hogans.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  fact  of  the  door  having  been  left 
open,  which  was  generally  the  case  in  sum- 
mer, that  induced  him  to  enter — for  enter  he 
did — ignorant,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
dwelling  he  was  about  to  enter  was  then  in- 
habited by  the  Hogans,  whom  he  veiy  much 
disrelished. 

The  place  was  nearly  waste,  and  had  a  very 
desolate  look.  Scattered  around,  and  httered 
upon  shake-down  beds  of  straw,  some  half 
dozen  young  besmutted  savages,  mjile  and 
female,  lay  stretched  in  all  positions,  some 
north,  othei'S  south,  without  order  or  decency, 
but  all  seemmgin  that  barbarous  luxuiy  which 
denotes  strong  animal  health  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  cleanhness  and  bodily  comfort 

Over  in  one  of  the  comei-s  lay  three  or 
four  budgets,  old  ii'on  skiUets,  hammers, 
lumps  of  melted  lead,  broken  pots,  a  quantity 
of  cows'  horns  for  spoons,  wooden  di.shes 
that  required  clasping,  old  kettles  that  wanted 
repair,  a  couple  of  cast  off  Poteen  Stills,  and 
a  new  one  half  made — all  of  which  were  visi- 
ble by  the  light  of  a  large  log  of  bog-fir 
which  lay  burning  in  the  fire-place.  On 
looking  around  liim,  he  descended  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  fireplace  or  the 
kiln  or  opening  in  which  the  fuel  used  to  dry 
the  grain  was  always  burned.  This  comer, 
which  was  eight  orten  feet  below  the  other 
portion  of  the  floor,  being,  in  general,  during 
the  summer  months  filled  with  straw,  re- 
ceived the  drowsy  pedagogue,  who,  in  a  few 
minutes,  was  as  sound  asleep  as  any  of  them 
about  him. 

Hycy,  who  was  conscious  of  his  good 
figure,  danced  two  or  three  times  afterwards. 
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Dora  M'Mahon  had  the  honor  of  being  his 
partner,  as  had  one  or  two  of  the  best  look- 
ing girls  present.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
dance  he  looked  significantly  at  the  Hogans, 
and  nodded  towards  the  door  ;  after  which 
it  might  have  been  observed,  that  they  slunk 
out  one  at  a  time,  followed  in  a  few  minutes 
by  Kate.  Hycy,  after  some  further  chat 
with  Gerald  Cavanagh  and  his  wife,  threw 
half  a  crowTi  to  Mickey  M'Grory,  and  in  his 
usual  courteous  phraselogy,  through  which 
there  always  ran,  by  the  way,  a  vein  of  strong 
irony,  he  pohtely  wished  them  all  a  good 
ninrht. 


CHAPTEK  Vm. 

Anonynums  Letter  with  a  Name  to  It — Finigari's 
Dialogue  with  Hycy. 

The  severest  tax  upon  Hycy's  powers  of 
invention  was,  in  consequence  of  his  habits 
of  idleness,  to  find  means  of  occupying  his 
time.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  condescended 
to  oversee  the  men  while  at  work,  but  then 
it  was  generally  found  that  so  far  from  keep- 
ing them  to  their  employment,  he  was  a  con- 
siderable drawback  upon  their  industry. 
The  ordinaiy  business  of  his  life,  however, 
was  riding  about  the  country,  and  especially 
into  the  town  of  Ballymacan  and  home  again. 
He  was  also  a  regular  attendant  in  all  the 
neighboring  fairs  ;  and  we  may  safely  assert 
that  no  race  in  the  province  ever  came  off 
without  him. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  interview  with 
Teddy  Phats  and  the  Hogans,  he  was  riding 
past  the  post-office,  when  he  heard  the  win- 
dow tapped,  and,  on  approaching,  a  letter 
was  handed  out  to  him,  which  on  opening 
he  found  to  contain  the  following  communi- 
cation : — 

"  Worthy  Me.  HTAcrNTHus — 

"  A  FRIEND  unknovm  to  you,  but  not  alto- 
gether so  to  fame,  and  one  whom  no  display 
of  the  subtlest  ingenuity  on  behalf  of  your 
acute  and  sagacious  intellect  could  ever 
decypher  through  the  medium  of  this  epistle, 
begs  to  convey  to  you  a  valuable  portion  of 
anonymous  information.  When  he  says  that 
he  is  not  unknown  to  fame,  the  assertion,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  pregnant  wid  veracity. 
Mark  that  I  say,  as  far  as  it  goes,  by  which 
is  meant  the  assertion  as  well  as  the  fame  of 
your  fi'iend,  the  inditer  of  this  significant 
epistle.  Forty-eight  square  miles  of  good 
sound  fame  your  not  inerudite  correspond- 
ent can  conscientiously  lay  claim  to  ;  and 
although  there  is,  with  regret  I  admit  it,  a 


considerable  portion  of  the  square  superficies 
alluded  to,  waste  and  uncultivated  moor,  yet 
I  can  say,  wid  that  racy  touch  of  genial  and 
expressive  pride  which  distinguishes  men  of 
letters  in  general,  that  the  other  portions  of 
this  fine  district  are  inhabited  by  a  multitu- 
dinity  of  population  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  prolific  powers  of  the  cli- 
mate. 'Tisn't  all  as  one,  then,  as  that  thistle- 
browsing  quadruped.  Barney  Heflfeman, 
who  presumes,  in  imitation  of  his  betters,  to 
wi-ite  Philomath  after  his  name,  and  whose 
whole  extent  of  literary  rejDiatation  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  beggarly  townlands, 
whom-,  by  the  way,  he  is  inoculating  success- 
fully wid  his  own  rij^e  and  flourishing  ignor- 
ance. No,  sir  ;  nor  like  Gusty  Gibberish,  or 
(as  he  has  been  most  facetiously  clmstened 
by  his  Keverence,  Father  O'Flaherty)  De- 
mosthenes M'Gosther,  inasmuch  as  he  his 
distinguished  for  an  aisy  and  prodigal  super- 
fluity of  mere  words,  unsustained  by  intelli- 
gibility or  meaning,  but  who  cannot  claim 
in  his  own  person  a  mile  and  a  half  of  dacent 
rej^utatiou.  However,  quid  m  aids  ?  Mr. 
Hyacmthus  ;  'tis  no  indoctrinated  or  obscure 
scribe  who  now  addresses  you,  and  who  does 
so  from  causes  that  may  be  salutary  to  your 
own  health  and  very  gentlemanly  fame,  ac- 
cording as  you  resave  the  same,  not  j)i*eter- 
mitting  interests  involving,  probably,  on  your 
part,  an  abundant  portion  of  pecuniarity. 

"  In  short,  then,  it  has  reached  these  ears, 
Mr.  Hyacinthus,  and  between  you  and  me, 
they  are  not  such  a  pair  as,  in  consequence 
of  their  longitudinity,  can  be  copiously  shak- 
en, or  which  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
will  of  the  wearer  ;  like  those  of  the  thistle- 
browser  ah-eady  alluded  to  ;  it  has  reached 
them  that  you  ai'e  about  to  substantiate  a 
a  disrei^utable — excuse  the  phrase — co-part- 
nership wid  four  of  the  most  ornamental  vil- 
lains on  Hibernian  earth,  by  which  you  must 
understand  me  to  mane  that  the  villains 
aforesaid  are  not  merely  accomplished  in  all 
the  plain  j^rinciples  and  practices  of  villainy, 
but  finished  off  even  to  its  natest  and  most 
inganious  decorations.  Their  whole  life  has 
been  most  assiduously  and  successfully  de- 
voted to  a  general  violation  of  the  ten  com- ' 
mandments,  as  well  as  to  the  jDerpetual  com- 
mission of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Nay,  the 
"  reserved  cases "  themselves  can't  escape 
them,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  won't 
rest  satisfied  wid  the  wide  catalogue  of  ordi- 
naiy  and  general  iniquity,  but  they  must,  by 
way  of  luxvu-y,  have  a  lick  at  blasphemy,  and 
some  of  the  rarer  vices,  as  often  as  they  can, 
for  the  villains  are  so  fastidious  that  they 
won't  put  up  wid  common  wickedness  like 
other  people.  I  cannot,  however,  wid  any- 
thing  approximating  to  a   safe  conscience. 
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rest  here.  Wliat  I  have  said  has  reference 
to  the  laws  of  God,  but  what  I  am  about  to 
enumerate  relates  to  the  laws  of  man — to  the 
laws  of  the  land  Wid  respect,  then,  to 
them,  i  do  assure  you,  that  although  I  my- 
self look  upon  the  violation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  latter  wid  a  very  vanial  squint, 
still,  I  say,  I  do  assure  you  that  they  have 
not  left  a  single  law  made  by  Parliament  un- 
fractured.  Tliey  have  gone  over  the  whole 
statute-book  several  times,  and  I  believe  are 
absolutely  of  opinion  that  the  Parliament  is 
doing  nothing.  The  most  lynx-eyed  inves- 
tigator of  old  enactments  covild  not  find  one 
which  has  escaped  them,  for  the  villains  are 
perfectly  black  letter  in  that  respect ;  and 
what  is  in  proper  keeping  wid  this,  when- 
ever they  hear  of  a  new  Act  of  Parliament 
they  cannot  rest  either  ni^ht  or  day  until 
they  break  it.  And  now  for  the  inference  : 
be  on  your  guai'd  against  this  pandemonial 
squad.  Whatever  your  object  may  be  in  ciil- 
tivating  and  keeping  society  wid  them,  theirs 
is  to  ruin  you — fleece  was  the  word  used — 
and  then  to  cut  and  run,  leaving  Mr.  Hycy — 
the  acute,  the  penetrating,  the  accomplished 
— completely  in  the  lurch.  Be  influenced, 
then,,  by  the  amicitial  admonitions  of  the  in- 
diter  of  this  correspondence.  Become  not  a 
smuggler — forswear  poteen.  The  Lord  for- 
give me,  IVIi".  Hycy — no,  I  only  wished  to  say 
forswear — not  the  poteen — but  any  connec- 
tion wid  the  illegal  alembic  from  which  it  is 
distillated,  otherwise  they  will  walk  off  wid 
the  'doublings,'  or  strong  liquor,  leaving  you 
nothing  but  the  remhuun  or  feints.  Take  a 
friend's  advice,  therefore,  and  retrograde  out 
of  all  society  and  connection  wid  the  villains 
I  have  described  ;  or  if  you  superciliously 
overlook  this  warning,  book  it  down  as  a  fact 
that  admits  of  no  negation,  that  you  will  be 
denuded  of  reputation,  of  honesty,  and  of 
any  pecuniar}'  contingencies  that  you  may 
happen  to  possess.  This  is  a  sincere  advice 
from 

"  Your  Anonymous  Friend, 

"Patricius  O'Fixigan,  Philomath." 

After  peinising  this  characteristic  produc- 
tion, Hycy  paused  for  a  little,  and  felt  it  very 
probable  that  there  might  be  some  reason- 
able grounds  for  its  production,  although  he 
could  scarcely  understand  upon  what  motive 
these  fellows  should  proceed  to  practice 
treachery  towards  him.  That  they  were 
without  principle  or  honesty  he  was  perfect- 
ly satisfied  ;  but  he  knew  it  was  theii*  inter- 
est to  keep  within  bounds  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  emplo^nnent.  He  laughed 
very  heartily  at  Finigan's  blunder — for  such 
it  evidently  was — in  signing  his  name  to  a 
document  that  he  intended  to  be  anonymous. 


"  At  all  events,"  thought  he,  "  I  will  ride 
over  to  his  '  seminaiy,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  see 
what  he  can  mean,  or  what  his  object  is  in 
sending  me  such  a  wai'ning." 

He  accordingly  did  so,  and  in  some  twen. 
ty  minutes  reached  a  small  cabin  that  stood' 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  fi-om  the 
high-road.  A  little  bridle  way  led  to  it,  ag 
did  severjil  minor  pathways,  each  radiating 
fi-om  a  different  direction.  It  was  surround- 
ed by  four  or  five  acres  of  common,  where 
the  children  played  from  twelve  to  one,  at 
which  hour  Mr.  O'Finigun  went  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  benefactor  to  dine.  The 
little  village  of  Ballydruthy,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  which  it  stood,  was  composed  of 
I  a  couple  dozen  dwelling-houses,  a  chapel,  a 
i  small  grocer's  and  publican's,  together  with 
a  Pound  at  the  entrance,  through  which  ran 
a  little  stream  necessary  to  enable  the  im- 
prisoned cattle  to  drink. 

On  riding  up  to  the  school,  Hyc}',  as  he 
approached  the  door,  heard  his  own  name 
repeated  by  at  least  two  dozen  voices. 

"  Here's  a  gintleman,  masther  " — "  It's 
Misther  Hycy  Bui'ke,  sir  " — "  It  is,  bedad, 
sii-,  Hycy  the  sportheen — " 

•'  Him  that  rides  the  race,  masther  " — 
"  Ay,  an'  he  has  on  top-boots  and  buckskins, 
an's  as  gran'  as  a  gintleman — " 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Fiuigan,  "  silence  !  I  say ; 
is  this  proi^er  scholastic  decorum  in  the 
l^resence  of  a  stranger  ?  Industry  and  taci- 
turnity, you  reptiles,  or  castigation  shall  re- 
sult. Here,  Paddy  S})aral}le,"  he  added,  ris- 
ing up — "  here,  you  nailroad,  assume  my  of- 
fice, and  rule  the  establishment  till  I  return  ; 
and,  mark  mo;  as  the  son  of  a  nailer,  siira,  I 
expect  that  you  will  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"Ay,  but  Paddy  Pancake's  here  to-day, 
sir,  an'  he's  able  to  welt  me  ;  so  that's  it's 
•only  leathered  I'd  get,  sir,  i'  you  jilase." 

"  But  have  you  no  officers?  Call  in  aid,  I 
ordher  you.  Can't  you  make  Sam  Scaddhau 
and  Phiddher  Mackleswig  there  two  paUii, 
an'  cret  Pancake  down — flatten  him — if  he 
prove  contumacious  durmg  my  absence. 
Pancake,  mai-k  me,  obedience  is  your  cue,  or, 
if  not,  the  castigator  here  is  your  alternative ; 
there  it  Is,  freshly  cut— ripe  and  ready — and 
you  are  not  to  be  told,  at  this  time  o'  day, 
I  what  portion  of  your  corpm  will  catch  it. 
i  "\Vhish-h-h  !— silence  !  I  say.  How  do  you 
do.  Ml-.  Burke  ?  I  am  proud  of  a  ^^sit  fi'om; 
you,  sir  ;  perhaps  you  would  hght  down  and 
examine  a  class.  My  Greeks  ai-e  all  absent 
to-day  ;  but  I  have  a  beautiful  class  o'  Ko- 
mans  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Virgil — immor- 
tiil  Maro.  Do  try  them.  Mi-.  Hycy  ;  if  they 
don't  do  Dido's  death  in  a  truly  congenial 
spu-it  I  am  no  classic.     Of  one  tiling  I  can 
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assure  you,  that  they  ought ;  fori  pledge  my 
reputation  it  is  not  the  first  time  I've  made 
them  practice  the  Ii-ish  cry  over  it.  This, 
however,  was  but  natm-al  ;  for  it  is  now  well 
knoAvn  to  the  learned  that,  if  Dido  herself 
was  not  a  fair  Hibernian,  she  at  least  spoke 
excellent  Ii'ish.  Ah,  ]\Ii*.  Hycy,"  he  added, 
with  a  grin,  "  the  bii'ch  is  the  only  pathetic 
switch  growing  !     "Will  you  come  in,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  ]Mi'.  Finigan  ;  but  per- 
haps you  would  have  the  goodness  to  come 
out  for  a  little  ;  "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  nodded 
towards  the  pubHc-house.  "I  know  the 
boys  will  be  quiet  until  3-ou  return." 

"  If  they  don't,"  rephed  Finigan,  "  the  al- 
ternative is  in  no  shape  enigmatical.  Mark 
what  I've  ah-eady  said,  gintlemen.  Sparable, 
do  you  keep  a  faithful  jovuTial  of  the  dehn- 
quents ;  and  observe  that  there  are  offices  of 
importance  in  this  world  besides  flagellating 
erudition  into  reptiles  like  you." 

He  then  looked  about  him  with  an  air  of 
vast  importance,  and  joined  Hycy  on  his 
way  to  the  pubhc-house.  Having  ordered  in 
the  worthy  pedagogue's  favorite  beverage, 
not  forgetting  something  of  the  same  kind  for 
himself,  he  addi-essed  Finigan  as  follows  : — 

"Finigan,  I  received  a  devihsh  queer 
letter  fi-om  you  to-day — take  your  hquor  in 
the  mean  time — what  did  you  mean  by  it  ? '' 

"  From  me,  Mi\  Hycy — nego,  I  say — pug- 
nis  et  calc  bu  nego." 

"  Come,  come,  you  know  you  wrote  me  an 
anonymous  letter,  refening  to  some  ridicu- 
lous copartnership  or  other  that  I  can  neither 
make  head  nor  tail  of.  Tell  me  candidly 
what  3'ou  meant." 

"  Veiy  good,  ]\Ir.  Burke  ;  but  sui-e  I  know 
of  old  tlaat  jocularity  was  always  youi*yb?'/e — 
even  when  lading  in  under  my  o^\ai  instruc- 
tion that  sound  classical  substratum  on  which 
the  superstnicture  of  your  subsequent  knowl- 
edge was  erected,  you  were  always  addicted' 
to  the  facetious  and  the  fabulous — both  of 
which  you  contrived  to  blend  together  with 
an  ease  and  volubihty  of  language  that  could 
not  be  suiimssed." 

"That  is  all  veiy  well  ;  but  you  need  not 
deny  that  you  wi-ote  me  the  letter.  Let  me 
ask  you  seriously,  what  was  it  you  warned 
me  against  ?  " 

"  Frojjino  tibi  salutem — here's  to  you.  No, 
but  let  me  ask  you  what  you  are  at,  Mx. 
Hycy  ?  You  may  have  resaved  an  anony- 
mous letter^  but  I  am  ignorant  why  you 
should  pateniize  it  upon  me." 

"Why,  because  it  has  aU  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  you." 

"  Eh  ? — to  what  does  that  amount  ?  Surely 
you  know  my  handwriting  ?  " 

"  Pei-fectly ;  but  this  is  disguised  evi- 
dently." 


"  Faith,"  said  the  other,  laughing,  "  maybe 
the  inditer  of  it  was  disguised  when  ha 
wrote  it." 

"It  might  be,"  rephed  Hycy;  "however, 
take  youi-  liquor,  and  in  the  mean '  time  I 
shall  feel  exceedingly  obhged  to  you,  Mr. 
Finigan,  if  you  Avill  tell  me  the  truth  at  once 
— whether  you  wi'ote  it  or  whether  vou  did 
not?" 

"My  response  again  is  in  the  negative," 
rephed  Finigan — "I  disclaim  it  altogether. 
I  am  not  the  scribe,  you  may  rest  assured  of 
it,  nor  can  I  say  who  is." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Hycy,  "I  find  I  must 
convict  you  yourself  of  the  fabulous  at  least ; 
read  that,"  said  he,  placing  the  letter  in  his 
own  hands.  "Like  a  true  Ii'ishman  you 
signed  yoiu'  name  unconsciously  ;  and  now 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

"  Simply,"  rej^lied  the  other,  "that  some 
knave,  of  most  fictitious  imagination,  has 
forged  my  name  to  it.  No  man  can  say  that 
that  is  my  manuscription,  IMi'.  Hycy."  These 
words  he  uttered  with  great  coolness  ;  and 
Hycy,  who  was  in  many  things  a  shi'ewd 
young  fellow,  deemed  it  better  to  wait  until 
the  liquor,  which  was  fast  disappearing, 
should  begin  to  operate.  At  length,  when 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed, 
he  resolved  to  attack  his  vanity. 

"  Well,  well,  Finigan,  as  regards  this  letter, 
I  must  sav  I  feel  a  good  deal  disappointed." 

"Why "so,  ]\Ii'.  Hycy?" 

"  Why,  because  I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  other  man  in  the  country  who  could  have 
written  it." 

"  Eh  ?  how  is  that  now  ?  " 

"Faith,  it's  very  simple;  the  letter  is 
written  with  svu*j)rising  abiUty — the  language 
is  beautiful — and  the  style,  like  the  land  of 
Canaan,  flo^\dng  Mith  milk  and  honey.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  uncommon  prodviption." 

"Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  so?  At 
aU  events,  IMr.  Hycy,  it  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  yours — that's  a  clear  case." 

"  I  think  so  ;  but  what  strikes  me  is  its 
siu'prising  abihty ;  no  wonder  the  Avritei 
should  sa}'  that  he  is  not  unknown  to  fame — 
he  could  not  possibly  remain  in  obsciu'ity." 

"Ml'.  Hycy,  youi-  health — I  remember 
when  you  were  wid  me  you  ceriainly  were 
facile  princeps  for  a  ripe  judgment,  even  in 
3-our  nidiments  ;  so  then,  you  ai'e  of  opinion 
that  the  epistle  in  question  has  janius?  I 
think  myself  it  is  no  everyday  production  ; 
not  I  believe  such  as  the  thistle-browser  Hef- 
fernan,  or  Misther  Demosthenes  M'Gosther 
could  achieve — the  one  wid  his  mile  and  a 
half,  and  the  other  wid  his  three  townlands 
of  reputation.  No,  sir,  to  the  divil  I  pitch 
ihem  both  ;  they  could  never  indite  such  a 
docvmient.     Your  health,  INIr.  Hjcy—propinc 
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tibi,  I  say  ;  and  you  are  right,  ille  ego — it's  a 
a  fact ;  I  am  the  man,  sii- — I  admowledge 
the  charge." 

This  admission  haA-ing  been  made,  we 
need  scarcely  add  that  an  explanation  was 
at  at  once  given  by  Finigan  of  the  motive 
which  had  induced  him  to  write  the  letter. 

"On  laving  the  kemp,"said  he,  "and  get- 
ting into  the  open  air — sub  din,  Mr.  Hycy — 
I  felt  a  general  liquidation  of  my  whole 
bodily  strength,  with  a  strong  disposition  to 
make  short  exciu'sions  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  rather  than  hold  my  way  straight  a-head, 
with,  I  must  confess,  an  equal  tendency-  to  de- 
posit ni}-  body  on  my  mother  earth  and  enact 
the  soporiferous.  On  passing  Gerald  Cav- 
anagh's  kiln,  where  the  Hogans  kennel,  I  en- 
tered, and  was  greeted  wid  such  a  choras  of 
sternutation  as  you  might  expect  from  a  pig- 
sty in  midsummer,  and  made  me  en\'}'  the 
unUcked  young  savages  who  indulged  in  it. 
At  the  period  spoken  of  neither  you  nor  they 
had  come  in  fi-om  the  kemp.  Even  this  is  but 
a  dim  recollection,  and  I  remember  nothing 
more  until  I  overheard  your  voice  and  theirs 
in  dialogue  as  you  were  about  to  depart. 
After  you  went,  I  heard  the  dialogue  wliicli 
I  hinted  at  in  the  letter,  between  Teddy 
Phats  and  them  ;  and  knowing  my  position 
and  the  misbegotten  satjTS  by  whom  I  was 
suiTOunded,  I  patiently  waited  until  they 
were  asleep,  when  I  quietly  took  my  depart- 
ui'e." 

Burke  could  not  help  inferring  from  Fini- 
gan's  manner,  that  he  had  overheard  a 
greater  portion  of  theii*  conversation  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  than  he  seemed  disposed 
to  acknowledge. 

"Now,  Finigan,"  he  said,  " I  feel  disposed 
to  place  eveiy  confidence  in  you.  Will  you 
answer  candidly  the  question  I  am  about  to 
propose  to  you?  Did  you  hear  Brj'an 
M'Mahon's  name  mentioned  ?  " 

"  You  sa}',  ]\Ir.  Hycy,"  replied  Finigan, 
emptying  his  glass,  "  that  you  would  enther- 
tain  no  apprehension  in  placing  confidence 
in  me  ?  " 

"Not  the  shghtest,"  replied  Hycy  ;  "I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  the  veiy  soul  of  honor  ;  and, 
besides,  are  you  not  my  old  master?  As 
you  sa^'  youi-self,  did  I  not  break  grammatical 
gi'ovmd  under  you  ?  " 

"  The  soul  of  honor,"  rephed  the  peda- 
gogue, complacently — "  that  is  excellently 
said.  Well,  then,  ^Mi*.  Burke,  I  shall  not 
deal  out  my  confidence  by  beggarly  instal- 
ments— I  did  hear  Bryan  M"^Iahon"s  name 
mentioned  ;  and  I  heai'd  a  plan  aUuded  to 
between  you  and  them  for  reducing  him 
to  —  " 

"  That  was  all  himibug,  Finigan,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  ;  but  for  the  present  I  am 


'  obliged  to  let  them  suppose  what  you  allude 
i  to,  in  order  to  keep  them  honest  to  myself  if 
[  I  can.  You  know  they  have  a  kind  ot 
hereditary  hatred  against  the  MMihons  ;  and 
if  I  did  not  allow  them  to  take  their  own  way 
!  in  this,  I  don't  think  I  could  depend  on 
!  them." 

j      "Well,  there  is  raison  in  that  too,"  replied 
Finigan. 

"I  am  sure,    Finigan,"  proceeded  Hycy, 

"  that  you  are  too  honorable  a  man  to  breathe 

either  to  Bryan  M'Mahon  or  any  one  else,  a 

single  syllable  of  the  conversation  which  you 

,  overheard  merely  by  accident.      I  say  I  am 

',  certain  you  will  never  let  it  transpire,  either 

j  by  word  of  mouth  or  wi-iting.     lu  me  you 

may  always  calculate   on  finding  a   sincere 

friend ;  and  of  this  let  me  assure  you,  that 

your  drink,  if  ever}-thing  goes  right  with  us, 

won't  cost  you  much — much  !  not  a  penny  ; 

if  you  had  two  thi-oats  instead  of  one — as 

many  necks  as  Hydra,  we  should   supply 

them  all." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  IVIr.  Hycy — you  are 
a  gintleman,  and  I  always  said  would  be  one 
— I  did,  sir— I  prognosticated  as  much  years 
ago  ;  and  sincerely  fehcitous  am  I  that  my 
prognostications  have  been  verified  for  so 
far.  I  said  you  would  rise — that  exaltation 
was  before  you — and  that  your  friends  might 
not  feel  at  all  surprised  at  the  elevated  posi- 
tion in  which  you  vnU.  die.  Frojjino  tibi, 
again — and  do  not  fear  that  ever  revelation 
of  mine  shall  facilitate  any  catastrophe  that 
may  await  you." 

Hycy  looked  keenly  into  the  schoolmaster's 
face  as  he  uttered  the  last  ob.servatiou  ;  but  in 
the  maudlin  and  collapsed  features  then  be- 
fore him  he  could  read  nothing  that  inti- 
mated the  sagacity  of  a  double  meaning. 
This  satisfied  him  ;  and  after  once  more  ex- 
acting fi-om  Finigan  a  pledge  of  what  he 
termed  honorable  confidence,  he  took  his  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Little  Politics,  Much  Friendship,  and  Some 
Mystery. 

This  commimication  determined  Hycy  to 
forego  his  intention  for  'llie  present,  and  he 
consequently  aUowed  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn to  pass  without  keeping  up  much  in- 
tercourse ^rith  either  Teddy  Phats  or  the 
Hogans.  The  tinith  is,  that  Bm-ke.  iilthough 
apparently  frank  and  candid,  was  constitu- 
tionaDy  cautious,  and  inclined  a  good  deal  to 
suspicion.  He  feared  that  no  project,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  held  in  common 
with  Finigan,  could  be  long  kept  a  secret ; 
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and  for  this  reason  he  make  up  his  mind  to 
postpone  the  matter,  and  allow  it  to  die 
away  out  of  the  schoolmaster's  mind  ere  he 
bestowed  any  further  attention  upon  it.  Li 
the  meantime,  the  state  of  the  countiy  was 
gradually  assuming  a  worse  and  more  de- 
jjressing  character.  The  season  was  unfa- 
vorable ;  and  although  we  do  not  assert  that 
many  died  of  immediate  famine,  yet  we  know 
that  hundreds — nay,  thousands — died  fi-om 
the  consequences  of  scarcity  and  destitution 
— or,  in  jDlaiuer  words,  from  fever  and  other 
diseases  induced  by  bad  and  insufficient  food, 
and  an  absence  of  the  necessai-y  comforts  of 
life.  Indeed,  at  the  period  of  om*  narrative, 
the  position  of  L-eland  was  very  gloomy  ;  but 
when,  we  may  ask,  has  it  been  otherwise, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  or  the  records  of 
history?  Placed  as  the  country  was,  emi- 
gration went  forward  on  an  extensive  scale, 
— emigi'ation,  too,  of  that  peculiai*  descrip- 
tion which  every  day  enfeebles  and  impover- 
ishes the  country,  by  depriving  her  of  all 
that  approaches  to  anything  like  a  comfort- 
able and  indej^endent  yeomanry.  This,  in- 
deed, is  a  kind  of  depletion  which  no 
country  can  bear  long  ;  and,  as  it  is,  at  the 
moment  we  are  wi-iting  this,  progressing  at  a 
rate  beyond  all  precedent,  it  wiU  not,  we 
trust,  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  inquii-e 
into  some  of  the  causes  that  have  occasioned 
it.  Let  not  our  readers  apprehend,  however, 
that  we  are  about  to  turn  our  fictitious  narra- 
tive into  a  dissertation  on  pohtical  economy. 
Of  course  the  principle  cause  of  emigra- 
tion is  the  jDOverty  and  depressed  state  of 
the  countiy  ;  and  it  foUows  natm-ally,  that 
whatever  occasions  our  poverty  wUl  neces- 
sarily occasion  emigration.  The  first  cause 
of  our  poverty  then,  is  Absenteeism,  which, 
by  drawing  six  or  seven  millions  out  of  the 
country,  dei:)rives  ovir  people  of  employment 
and  means  of  life  to  that  amount.  The  next 
is  the  general  inattention  of  Irish  landlords 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  their  own  proj)- 
erty,  and  an  inexcusable  want  of  s;v^nl)athy 
with  their  tenantry,  which,  indeed,  is  only  a 
corollaiy  from  the  former  ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  e.xpected  that  those  who  wilfully  neglect 
themselves  will  feel  a  warm  interest  in  others. 
The  next  is  the  evil  of  subletting,  by  which 
property  becomes  overloaded  with  human 
beings,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  bound  by 
no  ties  whatsoever  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
He  is  not  their  landlord,  nor  are  they  his 
tenants  ;  and  so  far  from  their  interests  be- 
ing in  any  way  reciprocal,  they  are  actually 
adversative.  It  is  Im  interest  to  have  them 
removed,  and,  as  circiunstances  unfortunately 
stand,  it  is  theirs  to  remain,  inasmuch  as  their 
alternative  is  ruin  since  they  have  no  place 
of  shelter  to  receive  them. 


Pohtical  corruption,  in  the  shape  of  the 
forty-shilling  franchise,  was  another  cause, 
and  one  of  the  very  worst,  which  led  to  the 
prostration  of  the  country  by  poverty  and 
moral  degradation,  and  for  this  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  ai-e  solely  responsible. 
Nor  can  the  use  of  the  potato,  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  connection 
Avith  tlie  truck  system,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  mone}'  payments,  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  ignorance  of  domestic  and 
social  comforts  that  resulted  from  them,  be 
left  out  of  this  A\Tetched  catalogue  of  our 
grievances.  Another  cause  of  emigration  is 
to  be  fomid  in  the  high  and  exorbitant  rents 
at  which  land  is  held  by  all  classes  of  farmers 
— with  some  exceptions  we  admit,  as  in  the 
case  of  old  leases — but  esjDecially  by  those 
who  hold  under  middlemen,  or  on  the  prin- 
cij^le  of  subletting  generally.  By  this 
system  a  vast  deal  of  distress  and  petty  but 
most  harrassing  oppression  is  every  day  in 
active  ojoeration  upon  the  property  of  the 
head  landlord,  which  he  can  never  know, 
and  for  which  he  is  in  no  other  way  respon- 
sible unless  by  haAdng  ever  permitted  the 
existence  of  it  for  any  loiu'i^ose  whatsoever. 

In  a  countiy  distracted  like  Ii'eland,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  omit  the  existence 
of  political  and  religious  animosity  as  a 
strong  and  prominent  cause  of  our  MTetched 
poverty,  and  consequently  of  emigration. 
The  priest,  instead  of  leaving  temjDoral 
affairs  to  temjioral  men,  most  improj^erly 
mingles  himself  in  the  angiy  turmoils  of 
politics,  to  which,  by  his  interference,  he 
communicates  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
bitterness.  The  landlord,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  his  own  interests  to  consult,  does  not 
wish  to  arm  a  jjolitical  opponent  with  such 
powers  as  he  knows  wiU  most  assuredly 
j  be  turned  against  himself,  and  consequently 
often  refuses  to  gi'ant  a  lease  unless  to  those 
who  Avill  pledge  themselves  to  support  him. 
This  state  of  things,  involving,  as  it  does, 
much  that  is  wrong  on  both  sides,  is,  has 
been,  and  will  be,  a  present  and  permanent 
curse  to  the  country — a  cui'se,  too,  which, 
until  there  is  more  of  humanity  and  justice 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  education  and  hberal 
feeling  on  the  other,  is  not  likely  to  disappear 
from  the  covmtry. 

Though  last,  not  least,  comes  the  unac- 
countable and  guilty  neglect  of  our  legisla- 
ture (if  we  can  call  it  o«7-.s)  in  everything  that 
pertained  to  Ii-ish  interests.  This,  together 
with  its  almost  necessar}*  consequence  of  dis- 
honest agitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  well 
founded  dissatisfaction  on  the  other,  nearly 
completes  the  series  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and,  as 
a  direct  result,  the  emigi'ation  of  aU  that  is 
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most  comfortable,   iiiilependent   and  moral 
among  us. 

Tliis  poverty,  arising,  as  it  does,  from  so 
many  causes,  has  propagated  itself  with  a 
rapidity  which  is  startling  ;  for  every  one 
knows  that  poverty  is  proverbialh'  prolific. 
And  yet  it  is  a  grievous  anomaly  to  reflect 
that  a  couutiy  so  fai*  steeped  in  misery  and 
destitution  as  to  have  ne:u-ly  one- half  of  its 
popvilation  in  a  state  of  most  pitiable  pauper- 
ism, possesses  a  soil  capable  of  employing 
and  maintiiining  thi-ee  times  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  When  the  causes,  however, 
which  we  have  just  eiuimerated  are  seriously 
looked  at  ixnd  considered,  we  think  its  extra- 
ordinary result  is,  after  all,  so  very  natural, 
that  the  wonder  would  indeed  be  were  the 
state  of  Ii'eland  otherwise  than  it  is.  As 
mattei*s  stand  at  present,  and  as  they  are 
lilcely  to  continue,  unless  parliament  shall 
intei'fere  by  a  comprehensive  measure  of 
legislation,  we  must  only  rest  contented  with 
seemg  the  industrious,  moral,  and  respectable 
portion  of  our  countrymen  abandoning  the 
land  of  theii*  bii'th  and  aliections,  and  nothing 
but  the  veiy  dregs — degraded  ahke  by  idle- 
ness and  immorality — remaining  behind  to 
multiply  and  pei"petuate  their  own  wretched- 
ness and  degradation. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  great  truth, 
that  no  man  is  more  devotedly  attached  to 
his  native  soil  than  an  Irishman  ;  yet  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  how  this  principle  of 
attachment  can  be  reconciled  with  the  strong 
tendency  to  emigration  which  characterizes 
our  people.     We  reply,  that  the  tendency  in 
question  is   a  proof  of  the  love  of  honest 
industrj',  entei^prise,  and  independence,  by 
which  our  countrymen,  when  not  degraded 
by  neglect  and  poverty,  are  actuated.     It  is 
not  of  this  cLass,  however  so  degi'aded,  that 
we  now  speak.     On  the  contraiy  we  take  the 
decent  and  i-espectable  farmer  as  the  subject  t 
of  our  illustration — the  man  who,  loving  his  j 
native  fields  as  if  they  were  of  his  blood,  i 
would  almost  as  soon  pari  with  the  one  as  ; 
the  other.     This  man  it  is,  who,  ^rith  the  ' 
most   child-like  tenderness  of  aflfection  to-  ! 
wards  the  land  on  which  he  and  his  have  } 
lived  for   centuries,  will,    nevertheless,   the  \ 
moment  he  finds  himself  on  the  dechne,  and 
with  no  cheeiing  hope  of  prosperity  or  en-  I 
couragemeut  before  liim  or  his  famil}',  resol- 
utely determine  to  forget  everything  but  the  | 
noble  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself  and 
them.     He  sees  clearly,  fi-om  the  unhappy  j 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  utter  want  of 
sympathy  and  attention  which  he  experiences 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  have  his  ' 
interests  at  he;u-t,  that  if  he  attempt  to  hold  j 
his  po.sition  under  cu-eumstauces  so  depress-  , 
ing   and    unfavorable,    he    must    gradually  i 


sink,  until  he  and  his  become  mingled  with 

the  gix-at  mass  of  paui^erism  whidi  lies  like 

an  incubus  upon  the  energies  of  the  country. 

I  What,    therefore,   can   ix)ssibly  prove  more 

!  strongly  than  this  that  the  Irishman  who  is 

'.  not  dragged  hito  the  swamp  of  degradation, 

'  in  wliioh  hope  and  energy  are  paralyzed,  is 

j  strongly   and    heroically    characterized    b^^ 

those  virtues  of  industry  and  enteqirise  that 

thi-ow  their  lustre  over  social  life  ? 

There  lu-e  other  and  still  more  indefensible 
causes,  however,  which  too  frequently  drive 
the  independent  farmer  out  of  the  country. 
In  too  many  cases  it  happens  that  the  rapa- 
city and  dishonesty  of  the  agent,  counten- 
anced or  stimulated  by  the  necessities  and 
reckless  extravagance  of  the  landlord,  fall, 
hke  some  unwholesome  blight,  upon  that 
enterprise  and  industry  which  would  ulti- 
mately, if  proj^erly  encouraged,  make  the 
country  prosperous  and  her  landed  proprie- 
tors independent  men.  We  allude  to  the 
nefaiious  and  monstrous  custom  of  ejecting 
tenants  who  have  made  improvements,  or, 
when  permitted  to  remain,  making  them 
pay  for  the  improvements  which  they  have 
made.  A  vast  proportion  of  this  crj'ing  and 
oppressive  evil  must  be  laid  dii-ectly  to  the 
charge  of  those  who  fill  the  resjionsible  situa- 
tion of  agents  to  property  in  L-elanel,  than 
whom  in  general  there  does  not  exist,  a  more 
unscrupulous,  oppressive,  arrogant,  and  dis- 
honest class  of  men.  Exceptions  of  coiuiio 
there  ai'e,  and  many,  but  speaking  of  them  as 
a  body,  we  unhappily  assert  nothing  but 
what  the  condition  of  property,  and  of  those 
who  live  upon  it,  do  at  this  moment  and 
have  for  many  a  year  testified. 

Several  months  had  now  elapsed,  and 
although  the  INI'Mahons  had  waited  upon  the 
agent  once  or  twice  since  the  inten-iew  wliich 
we  have  ah*eady  described  between  him  and 
Tom,  yet  there  seemed  no  corresponding 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Fethertonge  to  h:ive 
the  leases  prejiared  or  executed.  Tliis  neg- 
lect or  reluctance  did  not  occa.sion  much 
uneasiness  to  the  old  man,  who  was  full  of 
that  generous  and  unsuspecting  confidence 
that  his  countiymen  always  repose  in  the 
promise  of  a  landlord  respecting  a  lease, 
which  they  look  upon,  or  did  at  least,  as 
something  absolutely  inviolable  and  sacred, 
as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  Bryan,  however, 
who,  although  a  yoimg  man,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  either  obsei-A'ation  or  the  experience 
which  it  bestows,  and  who,  moreover,  had  no 
disposition  to  place  unlimited  confidence  in 
Fethertonge,  began  to  entertain  some  vivgue 
susjjicions  with  reference  to  the  delay.  Feth- 
ertonge, however,  had  not  the  reputation 
of  being  a  hai-sh  man,  or  particularly  unjust 
in  his  dealings  with  the  world  ;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  he  was  rather  liked  than  otherwise  ;  j 
for  so  soft  was  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  | 
so  irresistible  the  fi-iendsliip  and  urbanity  of 
his  manner,  that  many  persons  felt  as  much 
gratified  by  the  refusiil  of  a  favor  from  him 
as  they  did  at  its  being  granted  by  another. 
At  length,  towards  the  close  of  October, 
Bryan  himself  told  his  father  that  he  would 
call  upon  the  agent  and  lu'ge  him  to  expedite 
the  matter  of  the  leases.  "I  don't  know 
how  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  some  way  or  other 
I  don't  feel  comfortable  about  this  business  : 
rethei*tonge  is  very  civil  and  very  dacent, 
and  is  well  spoken  of  in  general  ;  but  for  all 
that  there's  always  a  man  here  an'  there  that 
says  he's  not  to  be  depended  on." 

"  Troth  an'  he  is  to  be  depended  on,"  said 
his  generous  father  ;  "  his  words  isn't  like 
the  words  of  a  desaver,  and  it  isn't  till  he 
shows  the  cloven  foot  that  I'll  ever  give  in 
that  he's  dishonest." 

"Well,"  said  Bryan,  "I'm  sure  I  for  one 
hope  you  may  be  right ;  but,  at  any  rate,  as 
he's  at  home  now  I'll  start  and  see  him." 

"Do  then,"  said  his  father,  "bekaise  I 
know  3'ou're  a  favorite  of  his  ;  for  he  tould 
me  so  wid  his  own  lips." 

"  Well,"  repUed  the  other,  laughing,  "  I 
hope  you're  right  there  too  ;  I'm  sure  /  have 
no  objection  ;"  and  he  accordingly  set  out 
to  see  Fethertonge,  but  with  something  of 
an  impression  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
not  likely  to  be  accomj^Ushed  without  diffi- 
zvdty,  if  accomplished  at  aU. 

On  reaching  the  agent's  house  he  met  a 
thin,  tall  man,  named  Clinton,  with  a  hook- 
ed nose  and  sinister  aspect,  riding  down  the 
avenue,  after  having  ]Daid  Fethertonge  a  visit. 
This  person  was  the  ganger  of  the  district,  a 
bachelor  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth, 
got  together,  it  is  suspected,  by  practices 
that  were  not  well  capable  of  beai'ing  the 
light.  His  family  consisted  of  a  niece  and  a 
nephew,  the  latter  of  whom  had  recently  be- 
come a  bosom  fi'iend  of  the  accomplished 
Hycy  Biu-ke,  who,  it  was  whispered,  began 
to  look  uj3on  Miss  Clinton  with  a  partial  eye. 
Hycy  had  got  acquainted  vvith  him  at  the 
Hen-ingstown  races,  where  he,  Hycy,  rode  and 
won  a  considerable  sweepstakes  ;  and  as  both 
young  gentlemen  were  pretty  much  of  the 
same  habits  of  life,  a  very  warm  intimacy  had, 
for  some  time  past,  subsisted  between  them. 
Chnton,  to  whom  M'Mahon  was  known,  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and,  after 
some  chat,  he  laid  the  point  of  his  whip 
gently  upon  Bryan's"  shoiilder,  so  as  to  en- 
gage his  attention. 

"  M'Mahon,"  said  he,  "I  am  glad  I  have 
met  you,  and  I  trust  our  meeting  will  be  for 
your  good.  You  have  had  a  dispute  with 
Hycy  Burke  ?  " 


"  Why,  sir,"  repHed  Bryan,  smihng,  "  if 
I  had  it  wasn't  such  as  it  was  worth  his  while 
to  talk  about." 

"  Well,  M'Mahon,  that's  generously  said 
on  your  jDart — now,  listen  to  me  ;  don't  allow 
yourself  to  be  drawn  into  any  illegal  or  iUicit 
proceedings  by  any  one,  friend  or  foe — if  so, ; 
you  will  only  put  yourself  into  the  power  of 
your  enemies  ;  for  enemies  you  have,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  They  saj^  sir,  there  is  no  one  without 
them,"  replied  Bryan,  smihng  ;  "but  so  ftu* 
as  I  am  consarned,  I  don't  exactly  under- 
stand what  you  mane.  I  have  no  connection 
with  anything,  either  illegal  or — or — wi'ong 
in  any  way,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  if  any  one 
tould  you  so,  they  spoke  an  untruth." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Clinton,  "  that  may  be  so, 
and  I  hope  it  is  so  ;  but  you  know  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  you  would  admit  it 
even  if  it  be  true.  Will  you  in  the  mean 
time,  be  guided  by  a  friend?  I  respect 
your  father  and  his  family  ;  I  respect  your- 
self, M'Mahon  ;  and,  consequently,  my  ad- 
vice to  you  is — keep  out  of  the  meshes 
of  the  law — avoid  violating  it — and  remem- 
ber you  have  enemies.  Now  think  of  these 
words,  and  so  good-bye,  M'Mahon  !  Indeed, 
I  am  glad  for  your  own  sake  I  met  you- — 
good-bye  !  " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  dashed  on 
and  left  Bryan  in  a  state  of  perfect  amaze- 
ment at  the  strange  and  incomprehensible 
natui'e  of  the  communication  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Indeed,  so  full  was  his  mind  of  the 
circumstance,  that  forgetting  all  lus  suspi- 
cions of  Fethei'tonge,  and  urged  by  the  in- 
genuous impulse  of  an  honest  heart,  he  could 
not  i^revent  himself  in  the  sui-prise  and  agi- 
tation of  the  moment  from  detailing  the  con- 
versation which  he  had  just  had  with  the 
ganger. 

"  That  is  singular  enough,"  said  Fether- 
tonge— "he  named  Hycy  Burke,  then  ?  " 

"  He  did,  sir." 

"It  IS  singular,"  proceeded  the  other,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself ;  "in  truth,  my  dear 
M'Mahon,  we  were  talking  about  you,  dis- 
cussing, in  fact,  the  same  subject  not  many 
minutes  ago  ;  and  what  you  teU  me  now  is 
only  an  additional  proof  that  Clinton,  who  is 
sometimes  hai'shly  spoken  of  by  the  way,  is 
a  straightforward,  honest  man." 

"  What  could  he  mane,  sir  ?  "  asked  Bryan, 
"I  never  had  anj-thing  to  do  contrary  to  tin 
law — I  haven't  now,  nor  do  I  ever  intend  to 
have — " 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know,"  rephed 
the  agent :  "he  made  no  illusion  of  that 
kind  to  me,  from  a  generous  apprehension,  I 
dare  say,  lest  he  Inight  injure  you  in  my 
opinion.     He  only  desired  me  not  rashly  ta 
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listen  to  any  tiling  prejudicial  to  your  char- 
acter ;  for  that  you  Lad  enemies  who  were 
laboring  to  injui-e  you  in  some  way — but 
how — he  either  would  not  tell,  or  perhaps 
did  not  know.  I  am  glad,  however,  he 
mentioned  it ;  for  I  shall  be  gutu'ded  should 
I  hear  an}i;hing  to  your  prejudice." 

"I  tell  you  beforehand,  sir,"  said  Bryan, 
with  the  conscious  warmth  of  rectitude, 
"  and  I  think  I  ought  to  know  best,  that  if 
you  ever  hear  anything  against  my  honesty 
or  Avant  of  principle,  or  if  any  one  should  say 
that  I  -o-iU  be  consarned  in  what's  contrary 
to  either  law  or  justice,  you'll  hear  a  false- 
hood— I  don't  care  whb  it  comes  fi-om — and 
the  man  who  teUs  you  so  is  a  liar." 

"  I  should  be  soriy  to  beheve  otherwise, 
my  dear  Bryan  ;  it  would  grieve  me  to  be 
forced  to  beheve  other\A-ise.  If  you  suffer 
youi'self  to  be  drawn  into  an^-thing  wrong  or 
improper,  you  anUI  be  the  first  indi'S'idujil  of 
yoiu*  family  that  ever  brought  a  stain  upon 
it.  It  would  gineve  me — deepl}'  would  it 
grieve  me,  to  witness  such  a  blot  ujion  so 
honest — but  no,  I  "will  not,  for  I  cannot  sup- 
pose it." 

Bryan,  whose  disposition  was  full  of  good- 
nature and  cheerfulness,  could  not  help 
bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh,  on  reverting  to 
the  conversation  which  he  had  with  Chnton, 
and  comparing  it  with  that  in  which  they 
were  now  engaged  ;  both  of  which  were 
founded  upon  some  soa2)-bubble  charge  of 
which  he  knew  nothing. 

"You  take  it  lightly,"  said  Fethertonge, 
with  something  of  a  serious  expression ; 
"  but  remember,  my  dear  Biyan,  that  I  now 
speak  as  one  interested  in,  and,  in  fact, 
representing  the  other  members  of  youi*  fam- 
ily. Remember,  at  all  events,  you  ai"e  fore- 
warned, and,  in  the  meantime,  I  thank  Clin- 
ton— although  I  cei-tainly  would  not  have 
mentioned  names.  Bryan,  yon  can  have  no 
objection  that  I  should  speak  to  yovur  father 
on  this  subject?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,  sir,"  repHed  Bryan  ; 
"  spake  to  any  one  you  hke  about  it ;  but, 
putting  that  aside,  sii',  for  the  present — about 
these  leases  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  apprehension  have  you  about 
them,  Byran  ?  " 

"  No  apprehension,  sir,  sartinly  ;  but  you 
know  yourself,  ^Ir.  Fethertonge,  that  to  a 
man  hke  me,  that's  layin'  out  and  expendin' 
money  every  day  upon  AdahaiTa  farm,  and 
my  father  the  same  way  upon  Caniglass — I 
say,  to  a  man  like  me,  to  be  layin'  out  his 
money,  when  you  know  yourself  that  if  the 
present  landlord  should  refuse  to  cany  his 
farher's  dying  words  into  effect — or,  as  you 
said  this  minute  yourself,  sir,  if  some  enemy 
should  turn  you  against  me,  amn't  I  and  my 


father  and  the  whole  family  liable  to  be  put 
out,  notwithstanding  all  the  improvements 
we've  made,  and  the  money  we've  spent  in 
makin'  them  ?  " 

"  Bryan,"  said  Fethertonge,  after  a  pause, 
"  every  word  you  say  is  unfortunately  too 
true— too  true— and  such  things,  ai-e  a  ch.s- 
grace  to  the  country  ;  indeed,  I  beheve,  they 
seldom  occur  in  any  country  but  this.  Will 
it  in  the  me;m  time  sati.sfy  you  when  I  state 
that,  if  old  Mr.  Chevydde's  intentions  are 
not  carried  into  efl'ect  by  his  son,  I  shall 
forthwith  resign  my  agency  ?  " 

Bryan's  conscience,  generous  as  he  was, 
not^Wthstanthng  his  suspicions,  smote  him 
deeply  on  heaiing  this  detennination  so  un- 
equivocaDy  expressed.  Indeed  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  dialogue,  taken  in  at  one  view 
— especiiiUy  Fethertonge's  intention  of  speak- 
ing to  Tom  M'Mahon  upon  the  mysterious 
subject  of  Bryan's  suspected  dehnquencies 
against  the  law — so  thoroughly  satisfied  huu 
of  the  injustice  he  had  rendered  Fethei'tonge, 
that  he  was  for  a  time  silent. 

At  length  he  rephed — "That,  sir,  is  more 
than  we  could  expect ;  but  at  any  rate  there's 
one  thing  I'm  now  sartin  of — that,  if  we're 
disappointed,  you  won't  be  the  cause  of  it." 

"  Yes  ;  but  of  coui-se  you  must  put  di.sai)- 
pointment  out  of  the  que.stion.  The  land- 
lord, AriU,  without  any  doubt,  grant  the 
leases — I  am  satisfied  of  that  \  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  By  the  way,  I 
am  anxious  to  see  Ahadarra  and  to  ascei*tain 
the  extent  to  which  you  have  cai-ried  your 
improvements.  Chnton  and  I  will  proba- 
bly take  a  ride  uj)  there  some  day  soon  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  do  you  keep  improving, 
M'Mahon,  for  that's  the  secret  of  all  success 
— leave  the  rest  to  me.  How  is  your 
father  ?  " 

"Never  was  better,  su*,  I'm  thankful  to 

you." 

"And  your  gandfather?  how  does  he  bear 
up?" 

"Faith,  sii",  wonderfully,  consideiy".g  his 
age." 

"  He  must  be  very  old  now  ?  " 

"He's  ninety-four,  sir,  and  that't*  a  long 
age  sure  enough  ;  but  I'm  sorry  to  s<*y  that 
my  mother's  health  isn't  so  well." 

"  "WTiy,  what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  I'm 
sorry  to  hear  this." 

"indeed  we  can't  say  ;  she's  very  poorly— 
her  appetite  is  gone — she  has  a  cough,  an' 
she  doesn't  get  her  rest  at  night." 

"  ^\Tiy  don't  you  get  medical  axlvice  ?  " 

"  So  we  did.  sir.  Dr.  Sexton's  attendin' 
her  ;  but  I  don't  think  somehow  that  he  has  a 
good  opinion  of  her." 

"Sexton's  a  skilful  man,  and  I  don't 
think  she  could  be  in  better  hands ;  how- 
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ever,  Bryan,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  mil 
send  down  occasionally  to  let  me  know  how 
she  gets  on — once  a  week  or  so." 

"Lideed  we  will,  sir,  an'  I  needn't  say  how 
much  "we  feel  obliged  to  you  for  yom-  kind- 
ness and  good  wishes." 

"It  must  be  more  than  good  wishes, 
Bryan  ;  but  I  trust  that  she  will  get  better. 
In  the  meantime  leave  the  other  matters  to 
me,  and  you  may  expect  Clinton  and  I  ujd  at 
your  f;U"m  to  look  some  of  these  days." 

"  God  forgive  me,"  thought  Bryan,  as  he 
left  the  hall-door,  "for  the  injustice  I  did 
him,  by  supposin'  for  one  minute  that  he 
wasn't  disposed  to  act  fairly  towards  us. 
]\Iy  father  was  right ;  an'  it  was  foolish  of  me 
to  put  my  wit  against  his  age  an'  exjDerience. 
Oh,  no,  that  man's  honest — there  can't  be 
any  mistake  about  it." 

From  this  tojiic  he  could  not  help  revert- 
ing, as  he  piu'sued  his  way  home,  to  the 
hints  he  had  received  with  respect  to  Hycy 
Burke's  enemity  towards  him,  the  cause  of 
wliich  he  could  not  clearly  understand. 
Hycy  Bui'ke  had,  in  general,  the  character 
of  being  a  generous,  dashing  young  fellow, 
with  no  fault  unless  a  disj^osition  to  gallantry 
and  a  thoughtless  incHnation  for  extrava- 
gance ;  for  such  were  the  gentle  terms  in 
which  habits  of  seduction  and  an  unscrupu- 
lous jDi'ofiigacy  in  the  expenditure  of  money 
were  clothed  yby  those  who  at  once  fleeced 
and  despised  him,  but  who  were  numerous 
enough  to  impress  those  opinions  upon  a 
great  number  of  the  people.  In  turning 
over  matters  as  they  stood  between  them,  he 
could  trace  Burke's  enemity  to  no  adequate 
cause  ;  nor  indeed  could  he  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  he  entertained  any  such  inveterate 
feehng  of  hostility  against  him.  They  had 
of  late  frequentl}^  met,  on  which  occasion 
Hycy  spoke  to  him  with  nearly  as  much  cor- 
diality as  ever.  Still,  however,  he  could  not 
altogether  fi'ee  himself  from  the  con^'iction, 
that  both  Clinton  and  Fethertonge  must 
have  had  unquestionable  grounds  for  the 
hints  which  they  had  in  such  a  fiiendly  way 
thrown  out  to  him. 

In  this  mood  he  was  proceeding  when  he 
heard  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  behind,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Hycy  himself  and  young 
Clinton  ovei-took  him  at  a  rajsid  pace.  Their 
conversation  was  friendly,  as  usual,  when 
Bryan,  on  seeing  Hycy  about  to  dash  off  at 
the  same  rapid  rate,  said,  "  If  you  are  not  in 
a  particular  hurry,  Hycy,  I'd  Avish  to  have  a 
word  with  you." 

The  latter  immediately  pulled  up,  ex- 
claiming, "  a  word,  Bryan  !  ay,  a  hundred — 
certainly.  Clinton,  ride  on  a  bit,  wiU  you  ? 
till  I  have  some  conversation  with  M'JMahon. 
WeU,  Bryan  ?  " 


"Hycy,"  proceeded  Bryan,  *'I  always  like 
to  be  aljoveboard.  Will  j'ou  allow  me  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  bad  feelings  against  me  ?  " 

"  Will  you  answer  me  another  question  ?  " 
replied  Hycy. 

"If  I  can  I  will,"  said  Bryan. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Hycy,  "I  will  an- 
swer you  most  candidly,  Bryan — not  the 
slightest ;  but  I  do  assui'e  you  that  I  thought 
you  had  such  a  feeling  against  me." 

"  And  you  wor  right,  too,"  retui'ned  Bryan, 
"for  I  really  had." 

"I  remember,"  proceeded  Hycy,  "that 
■vyhen  I  asked  you  to  lend  me  thirty-five 
pounds — and  by  the'  way  that  reminds  me 
that  I  am  still  pretty  dee^j  in  your  debt — 
you  would  neither  lend  it  nor  give  any  satis- 
factory reason  why  you  refused  me  ;  now, 
what  occasioned  that  feeling,  Bryan  ?  " 

"It's  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  happen 
to  have  the  cause  of  it  in  my  pocket,"  re- 
phed  M'lNIahon,  who,  as  he  spoke,  handed 
him  the  letter  which  Peety  Dhu  had  de- 
hvered  to  him  from  Hycy  himself.  "  Bead 
that,"  said  he,  "  and  I  think  you'U  have  no 
great  trouble  in  understanding  why  I  felt  as 
I  did  ; — an'  indeed,  Hycy,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  never  had  the  same  opinion  of  you 
since."  Hyc}',  to  his  utter  amazement,  read 
as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Cavanagh  : — 

"  Will  you  permit  little  Cupid,  the  god  oi 
Love,  to  enrol  the  name  of  Hycy  Burke  on 
the  long  list  of  jowc  adorers  ?  And  if  you  - 
could  corrupt  the  little  stone-blind  divinity 
to  blot  out  every  name  on  it  but  my  own,  1 
should  think  that  a  very  handsome  anticipa- 
tion of  the  joys  of  Paradise  could  be  re- 
ahzed  b}^  that  delightful  fact.  I  say  an- 
ticii^ation — for  my  creed  is,  that  the  actuai 
joys  of  Paradise  exist  no  where  but  within 
the  celestial  circle  of  your  ambrosial  arms. 
That  is  the  Paradise  which  I  projDose  to 
win  ;  and  you  ma}^  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
bring  the  most  flaming  zeal,  the  most  fervent 
devotion,  and  all  the  genuine  piety  of  a  tnie 
worshipper,  to  the  task  of  attaining  it.  I 
shall  carry,  for  instance,  a  little  Bible  of  Love 
in  my  pocket — for  I  am  already  a  divinity 
student  or  a  young  coUegian  under  little 
Cupid  aforesaid — and  I  will  have  it  all  dog- 
eared with  refi-eshing  texts  for  my  edification. 
I  should  state,  however,  that  I  am,  as  eveiy 
good  Christian  is,  awfully  exclusive  in  my 
creed  ;  and  will  suffer  no  one,  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it,  to  approach  the  Paradise  I  speak  of 
but  myself.  In  fact  I  am  as  jealous  as  the 
very  Deuce — whoever  that  personage  may  be 
— quite  an  Othello  in  my  way — a  perfect 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones — Avith  a  sharp 
appetite  and  teeth  like  a  Walrus,  ready  to 
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bolt  my  rivals  in  dozens.  It  is  said,  my  di- 
vine creature,  or  rather  it  is  hinted,  that  a 
certain  clodhoppiug  boor,  from  the  congenial 
wilds  of  Ahadarra,  is  favored  by.  some  be- 
nignant glfuices  from  those  lights  of  yours 
that  do  mislead  the  moon.  I  lioj^e  this  is 
not  so — bow  wow! — ho!  ho! — I  smell  the 
blood  of  a  rival ;  and  be  he  gi-eat  or  small, 
red  or  black,  or  of  any  color  in  the  rainbow, 
I  shall  have  him  for  my  breakfast — ho  !  ho  ! 
You  see  now,  my  most  divine  Kathleen, 
what  a  terrible  animal  to  all  rivals  and  com- 
petitoi-s  for  your  affections  I  shall  be ;  and 
that  if  it  were  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  to  prevent  carnage  and  cannibalism,  it 
will  be  well  for  you  to  banish  them  once 
and  forever,  and  be  content  only  with  my- 
self. 

"  Seriously,  my  dear  Kathleen,  I  beUeve  I 
am  half  crazed  ;  and,  if  so,  you  axe  the  sole 
cause  of  it.  I  can  think  of  no  other  object  than 
your  beautiful  self  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  I  shall  have  neither  peace  nor  happiness 
unless  I  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a 
place  in  your  tender  bosom.  As  for  the 
Ahadarra  man,  I  am  sujirised  you  should 
think  of  such  an  ignorant  clodhopper — a 
fellow  whose  place  Providence  especially  al- 
lotted to  between  the  stilts  of  a  plough,  and 
at  tlie  tail  of  a  pair  of  horses.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  walk  on 
Thursday  evening,  somewhere  near  the  river 
— where  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  decLuing  my  affection  for  you  in  person. 
At  all  events  I  shall  be  there  with  the  ardent 
expectation  of  meeting  you. 

"  Ever  your  devoted  worshipper, 

"Hycy  Burke. 

"  P.S. — Bewai-e  the  clodhopper — bow  vow ! 
—ho  !  ho  I  " 

On  looking  at  the  back  of  this  singular 
production  he  was  thunderstruck  to  j)erceive 
that  it  was  addressed  to  "  !Mr.  Br3an  ]M'Ma- 
hon,  Ahadai-ra  " — the  fact  being  that,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  he  had  misdirected 
the  letters — Bryan  M'Mahon  having  received 
that  which  had  been  intended  for  Kathleen, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  was  pressingly  solicited 
to  lend  him  tliirty-fine  pounds  in  order  to 
secure  "  Crazy  Jane." 

Ha\ing  perused  this  precious  production, 
Hycy,  in  spite  of  his  chagi-in,  was  not  able  to 
control  a  most  irresistible  fit  of  laughter,  in 
which  he  indulged  for  some  minutes.  The 
mistake  being  now  discovered  in  Brj'an's 
ease  was  necessarily  discovered  in  that  of 
both,  a  circumstance  which  to  Hycy,  who 
now  fully  vmderstood  the  r.atiu-e  and  conse- 
quences of  his  blunder,  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  subject  of  extraordinaiy  mirth,  in 


which,  to  tell  the   tmth,  Bryan  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  joining  him. 

"AVell,  but  after  all,  Bryan,"  said  he. 
"  what  is  there  in  this  letter  to  make  you 
angi-y  with  me  ?  Don't  you  see  it's  a  piece 
of  humbug  from  beginning  to  end." 

"I  do,  and  I  did,"  rephed  Bryan  ;  "but  at 
that  time  I  had  never  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  love  or  maniage  to  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  and  I  had  no  authority  nor  right  td 
take  any  one  to  task  on  her  account,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  couldn't  even  then  either 
like  or  respect,  much  less  lend  money  to, 
any  man  that  could  humbug  her,  or  treat 
such  a  girl  with  disrespect— and  in  that 
letther  you  can't  deny  that  you  did  both." 

"  I  grant,"  said  Hycy,  "  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  humbug  certainly,  but  not  intended  to 
offend  her." 

"I'm  afr-aid  there  was  more  in  it,  Hycy," 
observed  Bryan  ;  "an'  that  if  she  had  been 
foolish  or  inexperienced  enough  to  meet  you 
or  listen  to  your  discoui'se,  it  might  a'  been 
worse  for  herself.  You  were  mistaken  there 
though." 

"She  is  not  a  girl  to  be  humbugged,  I 
grant,  Bryan — very  far  from  it,  indeed  ;  and 
now  that  you  and  she  underst;uid  each  other 
I  will  go  farther  for  both  your  sakes,  and 
say,  that  I  regi'et  having  written  such  a 
letter  to  such  an  admirable  young  woman  as 
she  is.  To  tell  you  the  ti-uth,  Bryan,  I  shall 
half  envy  you  the  possession  of  such  a  wife." 

"As  to  that,"  rephed  the  other,  smding, 
"  we'll  keep  never  minding — but  you  hav» 
spoken  fairly  and  honestly  on  the  subject  of 
the  letthei',  an'  I'm  thankful  to  you  ;  still, 
Hycy,  you  haven't  answered  my  first  question 
— have  3'ou  any  ill  feeling  against  me,  or  any 
intention  to  injiu-e  me  ?  " 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  pledge 
3'ou  my  honor  and  word  I  have  no  iU  feehng 
against  3'ou,  nor  any  design  to  injure  you." 

"That's  enough,  Hycy,"  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  "  I  tliink  I'm  bound  to  beHeve  your 
words." 

"  You  are,  Biyau  ;  but  will  j'ou  allow  me 
to  ask  if  any  one  ever  told  you  that  I  had — 
and  if  so,  who  W4is  the  person  ?  " 

"It's  enough  for  you  to  know,"  said 
Bryan,  "that  whoever  told  it  to  me  I  don't 
beheve  it." 

"I  certainly  have  a  right  to  know,"  re- 
turned Hycy  ;  ' '  but  as  the  matter  is  false, 
and  every  way  unfounded,  111  not  press  you 
ujDon  it — all  I  c;m  sixy  to  s;ttisfy  you  is,  what 
I  have  said  already — that  I  entertmn  no  ill 
will  or  imfrieudly  feeling  towards  you,  and, 
consequentlv,  can  have  no  eai'tlily  intention 
of  doing  you  an  injury  even  if  I  could, 
although  at  the  present  moment  I  don't  see 
how,  even  if  I  was  wiULng." 
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"  You  have  nothing  particular  that  you'd 
wish  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  No  :  devil  a  syllable." 

"  Nor  a  proposal  of  any  kind  to  make  me  ?  " 

Hycy  piilled  up  his  horse. 

"  Bryan,  my  good  friend,  let  me  look  at 
you,"  he  exclaimed.  "Is  it  right  to  have 
you  at  large  ?  My  word  and  honor  I'm  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  there's  something  wi'ong 
A\ith  your  upper  woi'ks." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Bryan,  laughing, 
"  I'm  satisfied — the  thing's  a  mistake — so 
there's  my  hand  to  3'ou,  Hycy.  I've  no 
suspicion  of  the  kind  against  you  and  it's  aU 
right." 

"  What  proposal,  in  heaven's  name,  could 
I  have  to  make  to  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Hycy. 

"There  now,"  continued  Bryan,  "that'll 
do  ;  didn't  I  say  I  was  satisfied  ?  Move  on, 
now  and  overtake  your  friend — by  the  way 
he's  a  fine  horseman,  they  say  ?  " 

"Very  few  better,"  said  Hycy  ;  "but some 
there  are — and  one  I  know — ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 
Good-bye,  Biyan,  and  don't  be  made  a  fool 
of  for  nothing." 

Bryan  nodded  and  laughed,  and  Hycy 
dashed  on  to  overtake  his  fi'iend  Clinton. 

M'Mahon's  way  home  lay  by  Gerald  Cava- 
nagh's  house,  near  which  as  he  approached 
he  saw  Nanny  Peet}'  in  close  conversation 
v\ath  Kate  Hogan.  The  circumstan'^-e,  know- 
ing their  relationshij)  as  he  did,  made  no 
unpression  whatsoever  upon  him,  nor  would 
he  have  bestowed  a  thought  upon  it,  had  he 
been  left  to  his  own  wiU  in  the  matter.  The 
women  separated  ere  he  had  come  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  them  ;  Kate,  who 
had  e^ddently  been  convoking  her  niece  a 
part  of  the  way,  having  returned  in  the  di- 
rection of  Cavanagh's,  leaving  Nanny  to  pui'- 
sue  her  journey  home,  by  which  she  neces- 
sarily met  M'Mahon. 

"Well,  Nanny,"  said  the  latter,  "how  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Faix,  very  well,  I  thank  you,  Bryan  ; 
how  ai'e  all  the  family  in  Carriglass  ?  " 

"Barring  my  mother,  they're  all  well, 
Nanny.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  got  so  good 
a  place,  an'  I'm  still  betther  plaised  to  see 
3'ou  look  so  well — for  it's  a  proof  that  you 
feel  comfortable  in  it." 

"  Ai\Tiy  I  can't  complain,"  she  rephed  ;  "  but 
you  know  there's  no  one  widout  their  throu- 
bles." 

"Troubles,  Nanny,"  said  Bryan,  with  sur- 
prise ;  "why  surely,  Nanny,  barrin'  it's 
love,  I  don't  see  what  trouble  you  can 
have." 

"Well,  and  may  be  it  is,"  said  the  girl, 
smihng. 

"Oh,  in  that  case,"  rephed  Bryan,  "I 
grant  you're  to  be  pitied  ;  poor  thing,  you 


look  so  ill  and  pale  upon  it,  too.  An'  what 
is  it  like,  Nanny — this  same  love  that's  on 
you?" 

"Faig,"  she  rephed,  archly,  "it's  well  for 
you  that  Miss  Kathleen's  not  to  the  fore  or 
you  daren't  ax  any  one  sich  a  question  as 
that." 

"Well  done,  Nannj^"  he  returned;  "do 
you  think  she  knows  what  it's  like  ?  " 

"It's  not  me,"  she  rephed  again,  "you 
ought  to  be  axin'  sich  a  question  from  ;  if 
you  don't  know  it  I  dunna  who  ought." 

"  Begad,  you're  sharp  an'  ready,  Nanny," 
rephed  Bryan,  laughing ;  "  well,  and  how 
are  you  all  in  honest  Jemmy  Burke's  ?  " 

"  Some  of  us  good,  some  of  us  bad,  and 
some  of  us  indiflerent,  but,  thank  goodness, 
all  in  the  best  o'  health." 

"Good,  bad,  and  indifferent,"  repUed 
Bryan,  pausing  a  little.  "  WeU,  now,  Nanny, 
if  one  was  to  ask  you  who  is  the  good  in 
youi'  familj^  what  would  you  say  ?  " 

"Of  coorse  myself,"  she  returned;  "an 
stay — let  me  see — ay,  the  masther,  honest 
Jemmy,  he  and  I  have  the  goodness  between 
us." 

"  And  who's  the  indifferent,  Nanny  ?  " 

"Wait,"  she  rephed  ;  "yes — no  doubt  of 
it — if  not  worse — why  the  mistress  must 
come  in  for  that,  I  think." 

"And  now  for  the  bad,  Nanny?" 

She  shook  her  head  before  she  spoke. 
"  Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "  there  would  be  more 
in  that  house  on  the  bad  hst  than  there  ia, 
if  he  had  liis  way." 

"  If  who  had  his  way  ?  " 

"Masther  Hycy." 

"  Why  is  he  the  bad  among  you  ?  " 

"Thank  God  I  know  liim  now,"  she  re- 
plied, "an'  he  knows  I  do  ;  but  he  doesn't 
know  how  well  I  know  him." 

""WTiy,  Nanny,  are  you  in  au-nest?"  asked 
Brj-an,  a  good  deal  suii^rised,  and  not  a  little 
interested  at  what  he  heard,  "  sui*ely  I  thought 
]Mi'.  Hycy  a  good-hearted,  generous  young 
fellow  that  one  could  depend  upon,  at  all 
events  ? " 

"Ah,  it's  little  you  know  him,"  she  re- 
plied; "and  I  could" — she  looked  at  him, 
and  paused. 

"  You  could  what?  "  he  asked. 

"I  could  tell  3'ou  something,  but  I 
daren't." 

"  Dai-en't ;  why  what  ought  you  be  afraid 
of?" 

"It's  no  matther,  I  daren't  an'  that's 
enough  ;  only  aren't  you  an'  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh  goin'  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  We  will  be  married,  I  hope." 

"  Well,  then,  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  an' 
take  care  her  father  an'  mother  doesn't  turn 
against  you  some  o'  these  days.      There's 
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many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ; 
that's  all  I  can  saj',  an'  more  than  I  ought ; 
an'  if  you  ever  mention  my  name,  its  murd- 
hered  I'U  be." 

"An'  how  is  Hycj  consarned  in  this?  or 
is  he  consarned  in  it  ?  " 

"  He  is,  an'  he  is  not ;  I  dui-sn't  tell  you 
more  ;  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  him,  so  far  fi-om 
that,  I  could  soon — but  what  am  I  sayin'  ? 
Good-bye,  an'  as  I  said,  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out ;  "  and  ha\ing  uttered  these  words,  she 
tripped  on  hastily  and  left  him  exceedingly 
surprised  at  what  she  had  said. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

A  Family  Debate — Moi'e  of  the  Hycy  Correspondence 
— Honest  Speculations. 

Kathleen's  I'efusal  to  dance,  at  the  kemp, 
with  Hycy  Burke,  drew  do^\-n  upon  her  the 
loud  and  vehement  indignation  of  her  par- 
ents, both  of  whom  looked  upon  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  Arith  the  Bui-kes  as  an  object 
exceedingly  desii'able,  and  such  as  would  re- 
flect considerable  cretlit  on  themselves.  Ger- 
ald ,  Cavanagh  and  his  Avife  were  certainly 
persons  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  virtue. 
Kind,  charitable,  overfloA\-ing  with  hospitah- 
•ty,  and  remarkable  for  the  domestic  virtues 
and  affections  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
they  were,  notArithstanding,  extremely  weak- 
minded,  and  almost  silly,  in  consequence  of 
an  over- weening  anxiety  to  procure  "great 
matches  "  for  their  children.  Indeed  it  may 
be  observed,  that  natui'al  affection  frequently 
assumes  this  shape  in  the  paternal  heart,  nor 
16  the  vain  ambition  confined  to  the  Ii-ish 
peasant  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
seen  as  frequently,  if  not  more  so,  in  the 
middle  and  higher  classe.s,  where  it  has  am- 
jAer  scope  to  work,  than  in  humbler  and 
more  virtuous  life.  It  is  this  proud  and 
ridiculous  pinnciple  which  consigns  youth, 
and  beauty,  and  innocence,  to  the  arms  of 
some  dissipated  profligate  of  rank,  merely 
because  he  happens  to  inherit  a  title  which 
he  disgraces.  There  is,  we  would  wager, 
scai'cely  an  indiAidual  who  knows  the  world, 
but  is  acquainted  \Yith.  some  family  laboiing 
under  this  insane  anxiety  for  connection. 
Sometimes  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  paternal 
side,  but,  like  most  of  those  senseless  incon- 
sistencies which  entail  httle  else  than  ridi- 
cule or  ruin,  and  sometimes  both,  upon  those 
who  are  the  object  of  them,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  female  attribute. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  our  fiiend,  Gerald 
Cavanagh,  and  his  wife — who,  by  the  way, 
bore  the  domestic  sceptre  in  all  matters  of 


importance— both  possessed  it  in  all  its  am- 
phtude  and  vigor.  When  the  kemp  had 
been  broken  up  that  night,  and  the  fam- 
ily assembled,  ]Mrs.  Cavanagh  opened  the 
debate  in  an  oration  of  great  heat  and 
bitterness,  but  sadly  deficient  in  moderation 
and  logic. 

"What  on  earth  could  you  mane,  Kath- 
leen," she  proceeded,  "to  refu.se  dancin'  wid 
such  a  young  man  -a  gintleman  I  ought  to 
say — as  Hycy  Burke,  the  son  of  the  wealthi- 
est man  in  the  whole  parish,  ban-ing  the 
gentry?  AMiere  is  the  girl  that  wouldn't 
bounce  at  him? — that  wouldn't  lave  a  single 
card  unturned  to  secure  him?  Won't  he 
have  all  his  father's  wealth  ? — won't  he  have 
all  his  land  when  the  ould  man  dies?  and 
indeed  it's  he  that  will  hve  in  jinteel  style 
when  he  gets  everything  into  his  own  hands, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  an'  not  go  dhramin'  an' 
dhromin'  about  hke  his  ould  father,  without 
bein'  sartin  whether  he's  ahve  or  not.  He 
would  be  something  for  3'ou,  girl,  something 
to  turn  out  A\-id,  an'  that  one  could  feel  proud 
out  of  ;  but  indeed,  Katlileen,  as  for  pride 
and  decency,  you  never  had  as  much  o'  them 
lis  you  ought,  nor  do  you  hold  your  head  as 
high  as  many  another  gu'l  in  your  place 
would  do.  Deed  and  throth  I'm  vexed  at 
you,  and  ashamed  of  you,  to  go  for  to  hurt 
his  feelins  as  you  did,  widout  either  rhyme 
or  raison." 

"Troth,"  said  her  father,  taking  up  the 
argument  where  she  left  it,  "I  dunno  how 
I'll  look  the  respectable  young  man  in  the 
face  afther  the  way  you  insulted  him.  Wi\j 
on  airth  wouldn't  you  dance  wid  him  ?  " 

"Because,  father,  I  don't  like  him." 

"  An'  why  don't  you  like  him?  "  asked  her 
mother.  "Where  is  there  his  aquil  for 
either  face  or  figure  in  the  pari.sh,  or  the 
bai-ony  itself  ?  But  I  know  the  cause  of  it ; 
you  could  dance  with  Br3au ]M'Mahon.  But 
take  this  Avith  you — sorra  ring  ever  Bryan 
M'Mahon  will  put  on  you  Arid  my  consent 
or  yoiu'  father's,  while  there's  any  hope  of 
Hycy  Burke  at  any  rate." 

Kathleen,  during  this  long  harangue,  sat 
smiling  and  sedate,  turning  her  beautiful 
and  briUiant  eyes  sometimes  upon  one  pa- 
rent, sometimes  upon  another,  and  occasion- 
ally glancing  with  imperturbable  sweetness 
and  good  natui-e  at  her  sister  Himna.  At 
length,  on  getting  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing, she  replied, — 

"Don't  ask  me,  mother,  to  give  anj-thing 
in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  Hycy  Burke  ; 
don't  ask  me,  I  entrate  you,  for  God's  sake — 
the  thing's  impossible,  and  I  coultha't  do  it. 
I  have  no  wash  for  his  father's  money,  nor 
any  wish  for  the  poor  grandeur  that  you, 
mother  dear,  and  my  father,  seem  to  set  your 
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heart  upon.      I  don't  like  Hycy  Burke— I 

could  never  like  him  ;  and  rather  than  marrj' 
him,  I  declare  solemnly'  to  God,  I  would  j)re- 
fer  going  into  my  grave." 

As  slie  uttered  the  last  words,  which  she 
did  with  an  earnestness  that  startled  them, 
her  fine  features  became  illuminated,  as  it 
were,  with  a  serene  and  brilliant  solemnity  of 
expression  that  was  strikingly  imjjressive  and 
beautiful. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  like  him,  now  ?  "  asked 
her  father ;  "  sure,  as  your  mother  says, 
there's  not  his  aquil  for  face  or  figure  within 
many  a  mile  of  him  ?  " 

" But  its  neither  face  nor  figure  that  I 
look  to  most,  father." 

"Well,  but  think  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
style  he'll  hve  in,  I'll  go  bail,  when  he  gets 
married." 

"  That  style  maj-be  won't  make  his  wife 
happy.  No,  father,  it's  neither  face,  nor  fig- 
ure, nor  style  that  I  look  to,  but  ti-uth,  pure 
affection,  and  upright  principle  ;  now,  I  know 
that  Hycy  Burke  has  neither  truth,  nor  af- 
fection, nor  pi-inciple  ;  an'  I  wondher,  be- 
sides, that  you  could  think  of  my  ever  marr}'- 
ing  a  man  that  has  akeady  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  two  innocent  girls,  an'  brought 
desolation,  an'  sorrow,  an'  shame  upon  two 
happy  families.  Do  you  think  that  I  will 
ever  become  the  wife  of  a  profligate  ?  An'  is 
it  you,  father,  an'  still  more  you,  mother, 
that's  a  woman,  that  can  urge  me  to  think  of 
joining  my  fate  to  that  of  a  man  that  has 
neither  shame  nor  principle  ?  I  thought  that 
if  you  didn't  respect  decency  an'  truth,  and  a 
regard  for  what  is  right  and  proper,  that,  at 
all  events,  you  would  respect  the  feelings  of 
3'our  child  that  was  taught  their  value. 

Both  parents  felt  somewhat  abashed  by 
the  force  of  the  truth  and  the  evident  supe- 
riority of  her  character  ;  but  in  a  minute  or 
two  her  worihy  father,  from  whose  dogged 
obstinacy  she  inherited  the  firmness  and 
resolution  for  which  she  had  ever  been  re- 
mai'kable,  again  returned  to  the  subject. 

"If  Hycy  Burke  was  ^^ild,  Kathleen,  so 
was  many  a  good  man  before  him  ;  an'  that's 
no  raison  but  he  may  turn  out  weU  yet,  an'  a 
credit  to  his  name,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will.  All  that  he  did  was  only  folly  an'  in- 
discretion— we  can't  be  too  hard  or  tmchar- 
itable  upon  oui'  fellow-craytures." 

"No,"  chimed  in  her  mother,  "we  can't. 
Doesn't  all  the  world  know  that  a  reformed 
rake  makes  a  good  husband  ? — an'  besides, 
didn't  them  two  huzzies  bring  it  on  them- 
selves ? — why  didn't  they  keep  from  him  as 
they  ought?  The  fault,  in  such  cases,  is 
never  all  on  one  side." 

Katlileen's  brow  and  face  and  whole  neck 
became  crimson,  as  her  mother,  in  the  worst 


spirit  of  a  low  and  degrading  ambition,  ut^ 
tered  the  sentiments  we  have  just  written. 
Hanna  had  been  aU  this  time  sitting  beside 
her,  with  one  arm  on  her  shoulder ;  but 
Kathleen,  now  turning  round,  laid  her  face 
on  her  sister's  bosom,  and,  with  a  pressiu'e 
that  indicated  shame  and  bitterness  of  heart, 
•she  wept.  Hanna  returned  this  melancholy 
and  distressing  caress  in  the  same  mournftil 
spirit,  and  both  wept  together  in  silence. 

Gerald  Cavanagh  was  the  first  who  felt 
something  like  shame  at  the  rebuke  con- 
veyed by  this  teai-ful  embrace  of  his  pure- 
hearted  and  ingenuous  daughters,  and  he 
said,  addi'essiug  his  wife  : — 

"We'i'e  T\Tong  to  defend  him,  or  anyone, 
for  the  evil  he  has  done,  bekaise  it  can't  be 
defended  ;  but,  in  the  mane  time,  eveiy  day 
will  bring  him  more  sense  an'  experience,  an' 
he  won't  repate  this  work  ;  besides,  a  wife 
woidd  settle  him  dowTi." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Hanna,  now  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  "there's  one  thing  that 
strikes  me  in  the  business  you're  talkin' 
about,  an'  it's  this — how  do  you  know  whether 
Hycy  Burke  has  any  notion,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  of  mari-^-ing  Katldeen  ?  " 

"Why,"  rephed  her  mother,  "didn't  he 
write  to  her  upon  the  subject?" 

"  Wh}',  indeed,  mother,  it's  not  an  easy 
thing  to  answer  that  question,"  replied 
Hanna.  "  She  sartinly  resaved  a  letther 
from  him,  an'  indeed,  I  think,"  she  added, 
her  animated  face  brightening  into  a  smile, 
"  that  as  the  bo^^s  is  gone  to  bed,  we  had  as 
good  read  it." 

"  No,  Hanna,  darling,  don't,"  said  Kath- 
leen— "  I  beg  you  won't  read  it." 

"  Well,  but  I  beg  I  will,"  she  rephed  ;  "  it'll 
show  them,  at  any  rate,  what  kind  of  a  refor- 
mation is  likely  to  come  over  him.  I  have  it 
here  in  my  pocket^ — ay,  this  is  it.  Now, 
father,"  she  proceeded,  looking  at  the  lettex', 
"  here  is  a  letter,  sent  to  m.y  sister—'  To 
IMiss  Cavanagh,'  that's  what's  on  the  back  of 
it — and  what  do  you  think  Hycy,  the  sporih- 
een,  asks  her  to  do  for  him  ?  " 

"  ^\Tiy,  I  suppose,"  rephed  her  mother, 
"  to  nin  away  wid  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  to  give  her  consent  to  marry  him  ?  " 
said  her  father. 

"Both  out,"  rephed  Hanna ;  "  no,  indeed, 
but  to  lend  him  five-and -thirty  pounds  to 
buy  a  mare,  called  Crazy  Jane,  belonging  to 
Tom  Burton,  of  the  Race  Road  !  " 

"  '  My  Dear  Bryan — For  heaven's  sake,  in 
addition  to  your  other  generosities — for 
which  I  acknowledge  myself  still  in  your 
debt — will  you  lend  me  thirty-five  pounds, 
to  secure  a  beautiful  mare  belonging  to  Tom 
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Burton,  of  the  Rice  Koad  ?  She  is  a  perfect 
creature,  and  will,  if  I  am  not  quick,  cei'tainly 
slip  through  my  fingers.  Jemmy,  the  gen- 
tleman ' — 
« 
"This  is  what  he  caUs  his  father,  you 
must  know. 

"  'Jemmy,  the  gentleman,  has  promised 
to  stand  to  me  some  of  these  days,  and  pay 
oflf  all  my  transgi'essious,  hke  a  good, 
kind-hearted,  soft-headed  old  Trojan  as  he 
is ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  don't  \nsh  to 
press  him  now.  The  mai*e  is  sold  under  pe- 
cuUar  cu'cumstauces ;  othenvise  I  could 
have  no  chance  of  her  at  such  a  price.  By 
the  way,  when  did  you  see  Katsey  ' — 

"  Ay,  Katsey  I — think  of  that,  now — doesn't 
he  respect  your  daughter  very  much,  fa- 
ther? 

"  'By  the  way,  when  did  you  see  Katsey 
Cavanagh  ? — '  " 

"  What  is  this  you're  readin'  to  me  ? " 
asked  lier  father.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  tliis  letter  is  to  Kathleen  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  ;  but  so  much  the  better — one 
has  an  opportunity  now  of  seein'  what  he  is 
rnatle  of.  The  letter  was  intended  for  Biyan 
IM'^Iahon  ;  but  he  sent  it,  by  mistake,  to 
Kathleen.     Listen — 

"  '  When  did  you  see  Katsey  Cavanagh  ? 
She  certainly  is  not  ill-looking,  and  will 
originate  you  famous  moiuitaineers.  Do, 
hke  a  good  fellow,  stand  by  me  at  this 
pinch,  and  I  wiU  drink  yoiu*  health  and  Kat- 
sey's,  and  that  you  may — '  (what's  this  ?) 
'  col — colonize  Ahadarra  with  a  race  of  yoiing 
Colossusses  that  the  world  will  wonder  at 
"  '  Ever  thine, 

" '  H.  Burke.' 

"  Here's  more,  though  :  listen,  mother,  to 
yom*  favorite,  that  you  want  to  marry  Kath- 
leen to  : — 

"  '  P.  S.  I  will  clear  scores  with  you  for  all 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  remember 
that,  at  your  mairiage,  I  must,  with  my  own 
hand,  give  you  away  to  Katsey,  the  fair 
Colossa.' " 

The  penisal  of  this  document,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  could  understand  it,  astonished 
them  not  a  Uttle.      Until  they  heard  it  read,  j 
both  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  Hycy  had  ■ 
actually  proposed  for  Kathleen,  or  at  least 
felt  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  match. 

"  An'  does  he  talk  about  givin'  her  away  to  ' 


Biyan  M'Mahon  ?  "  asked  her  mother.  Sor- 
row on  his  impidence ! — Bryan  IM'Mahon  in- 
;  deed  !  Throth,  it's  not  upon  his  country 
,  side  of  \vild  mountain  that  Kathleen  ^^-ill  go 
I  to  live.  An'  maybe,  too,  she  has  little  loss  in 
the  same  Hycy,  for,  afther  all,  he's  but  a 
skite  of  a  f(illow,  an'  a  j)rotligate  into  the 
bargain." 

"  Faix  an'  his  father,"  said  Gerald—"  hon- 
est Jemmy-  tould  me  that  he'd  have  it  a 
match  whether  or  not." 

"His  father  did  !  "  exclaimed  Mre.  Cavan- 
agh ;  "  now,  did  he  say  so,  Gerald  ?  " 

"  WeU,  in  troth  he  did — said  that  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  it,  an'  that  if  she  hadn't  a 
go^vn  to  her  back  he'd  make  him  many  her." 

"  The  Lord  direct  us  for  the  best ! "  ex- 
claimed his  \rife,  whose  opinion  of  the  matter 
this  last  piece  of  information  had  again 
changed  in  favor  of  Hycy.  "  Siu'e,  afther  all, 
one  oughtn't  to  be  too  sevai'e  on  so  young  a 
man.  However,  as  the  sayin'  is,  '  time  will 
tell,'  an'  Kathleen's  own  good  sense  will  show 
her  wliat  a  match  he'd  be." 

The  sistei-s  then  retu-ed  to  bed  ;  but  be- 
fore they  went,  Kathleen  aj^proached  her 
mother,  and  putting  an  open  jjalm  affection- 
ately upon  each  of  the  good  woman's  cheeks, 
said,  in  a  voice  in  which  there  was  deej)  feel- 
ing and  aft'ection  : — 

"  Good-night,  mother  dear  !  I'm  sure  you 
love  me,  an'  I  know  it  is  because  you  do  that 
you  spake  in  this  way  ;  but  I  know,  too,  that 
you  wouliln't  make  me  unhappy  and  misera- 
ble for  the  wealth  of  the  world,  much  less 
for  Hycy  Bm-ke's  shai-e  of  it.  There's  a  kiss 
for  you,  and  good-night ! — there's  another  for 
you,  father  ;  God  bless  you  !  and  good-night, 
too.     Come,  Hanna  darling,  come  !  " 

In  tliis  state  matters  rested  for  some  time. 
Bryan  M'^Iahon,  however,  soon  got  an  op- 
portunity of  disclosing  his  intentions  to 
Kathleen,  if  that  can  be  called  disclosing, 
which  was  tolerably  well  known  for  a  consid- 
erable time  prerious  to  the  disclosure.  Be- 
tween them  it  w:is  lU'ranged  that  he  and  his 
father  should  make  a  formal  proposal  of 
mai'riage  to  her  parents,  as  the  best  means 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue. 
Before  this  was  done,  however,  Geiuld,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife,  contrived  once 
more  to  introduce  the  subject  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, in  a  convei'sation  ■srith  Jemmy  Burke, 
who  repeated  his  anxiety  for  the  match  as  the 
best  way  of  setthug  do^^^l  his  son.  juid  added, 
that  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  Hycy 
himself,  -svith  a  wish  that  a  union  should 
take  place  between  them.  This  interriew 
^\^th  old  Bui-ke  proved  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  M'Mahon.  At  length,  after  a  for- 
mal proposal  on  the  behalf  of  Brv'jin,  and 
manv  interviews  with  reference  to  it,  some- 
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thing  like  a  compromise  was  eflfected.  Kath- 
leen consented  to  accept  the  latter  in  mar- 
riage, but  firmly  and  resolutely  refused  to 
hear  Burke's  name  as  a  lover  or  suitor  men- 
tioned. Her  parents,  however,  hoping  that 
their  influence  over  her  might  ultimately 
prevail,  requested  that  she  would  not  engage 
herself  to  any  one  for  two  years,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  period,  if  no  change  in  her 
sentiments  should  take  place,  she  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  man-y  M'Mahon.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  up 
until  November,  the  period  at  which  our 
narrative  has  now  arrived,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  Biyan  M'Mahon  met  Nanny  Peety, 
matters  had  rested  precisely  in  the  same  po- 
sition. This  unexpected  inter\dew  with  the 
mendicant's  daughter,  joined  to  the  hints  he 
had  akeady  received,  once  more  caused 
M'^Mahon  to  feel  considerably  pei-plexed  with 
regard  to  Hycy  Burke.  The  coincidence 
was  veiy  remarkable,  and  the  identity  of  the 
infoiTQation,  however  hmited,  appeared  to 
hhn  to  deserve  all  the  considei'ation  which 
he  could  bestow  upon  it,  but  above  all  things 
he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  extract  the  secret 
out  of  Nanny  Peety. 

One  cause  of  Hycy  Burke's  extravagance 
was  a  hospitable  habit  of  dining  and  gi"ving 
dinners  in  the  head  inn  of  BalljTaacan.  To 
ask  axLj  of  his  associates  to  his  father's  house 
was  only  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  his  pa- 
rents, and  this  his  pride  would  not  suffer  him 
to  do.  As  a  matter  of  coui'se  he  gave  all  his 
dinners,  unless  upon  rare  occasions,  in  Jack 
Shepherd's  excellent  inn  ;  but  as  young  Chn- 
ton  and  he  were  on  terms  of  the  most  confi- 
dential intimacy,  he  had  asked  him  to  dine 
on  the  day  ia  question  at  his  father's. 

"You  know,  my  dear  Harry,"  he  said  to 
his  friend,  "  there  is  no  use  in  siriving  to 
conceal  the  honest  vulgarity  of  Jemmy  the 
gentleman  from  you  who  know  it  ah-eady. 
I  may  say  ditto  to  madam,  who  is  unqties- 
tionably  the  most  vulgar  of  the  two — for, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  in  addition  to  a  su- 
perabundant stock  of  ^•ulgarity,  she  has  stiU  a 
larger  assortment  of  the  jDrides  ;  for  instance, 
pride  of  wealth,  of  the  piu-se,  pride  of — I  was 
going  to  add,  birth — ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — of  person, 
ay,  of  beauty,  if  you  j)lease — of  her  large  pos- 
sessions— but  that  comes  under  the  purse 
again — and  lastly — but  that  is  the  only  well- 
founded  principle  among  them — of  her  ac- 
complished son,  Hycy.  This,  now,  being  all 
within  your  cognizance  already,  my  dear  Hal, 
you  take  a  pig's  cheek  and  a  fowl  with  me 
to-day.  There  will  be  nobody  but  ourselves, 
for  when  I  see  company  at  home  I  neither 
admit  the  gentleman  nor  the  lady  to  table. 
Damn  it,  you  know  the  thing  would  be  im- 
possible.    If  you  wish  it,  however,  we  shall 


probably  call  in  the  gentleman  after  dinner 
to  have  a  quiz  with  him  ;  it  may  relieve  us. 
I  can  promise  you  a  glass  of  wine,  too,  and 
that's  another  reason  why  we  should  keep 
him  aloof  until  the  punch  comes.  The»wine'a 
always  a  sub  silent  io  affair,  and,  may  heaven 
■pitj  me,  I  get  growling  enough  from  old 
Bruin  on  other  subjects." 

"  Anything  you  wish,  Hycy,  I  am  your 
man  ;  but  somehow  I  don't  relish  the  idea  of 
the  quiz  you  speak  of.  '  Childi-en,  obey 
youi'  parents,'  says  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  I'd 
as  soon  not  help  a  young  fellow  to  laugh  at 
his  father." 

"A  devilish  good  subject  he  is,  though — 
but  you  must  know  that  I  can  draw  just  dis- 
tinctions, Hal.  For  instance,  I  respect  his 
nonesty " 

"  And  copy  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  respect  his  integrity,  too — 
in  fact;  I  appreciate  all  his  good  qualities, 
and  only  laugh  at  his  vulgarity  and  foibles." 

"  You  intend  to  mai-iy,  Hycy  ?  " 

"  Or,  in  other  words,  to  call  you  brother 
some  of  these  days." 

"  And  to  have  sons  and  daughters  ?  " 

"Please  the  fates." 

"That  will  do,"  replied  Clinton,  diyly. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  said  Hycy,  "  I  see.  Here's 
a  mentor  with  a  vengeance — a  fellow  with  a 
budget  of  morals  cut  and  dry  for  immediate 
use — but  hang  all  morahty,  say  I ;  hke  some 
of  my  fi'iends  that  talk  on  the  subject,  I  have 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution  against  ..., 
but  an  abundant  temperament  for  pleasure." 

"  That's  a  good  definition,"  said  Clinton  ; 
"  a  master-touch,  a  very  correct  likeness,  in- 
deed. I  would  at  once  know  you  fi'om  it, 
and  so  would  most  of  your  fiends." 

"  This  day  is  Friday,"  said  Hycy,  "  more 
growling." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  w*hen  I  e&t  meat  on  a  Friday,  the 
pepper  and  sauce  cost  me  nothing..  The 
'  gentlemen '  lays  on  hard,  but  the  lady  extenu^ 
ates,  'in  regard  to  it's  bein'  jinteel.'" 

"  Well,  but  you  have  certeinly  no  scruple 
yourself  on  the  subject?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  sii',  a  very  strong  one — in 
favor  of  the  meat — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"I> — n  me,  whoever  christened  you  Hycy 
the  accomplished,  hit  you  off." 

"  I  did  mj'self ;  because  you  must  know, 
my  worthy  Hal,  that,  along  with  all  my  other 
accomplishments,  I  am  my  own  priest." 

"  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  hate  the 
clergy  ?  eh — ha  !  ha !  ha !  " 

"  A  hit,  a  hit,  I  do  confess." 

"  Harke,  IVIi*.  Priest,  will  you  give  absolu- 
tion—to Tom  Corbet?  " 

"  Ah !  Hal,  no  more  an'  thou  lovest  me — 
that  sore   is  yet  open.     Curse   the   villain 
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My  word  and  honor,  Hal,  '  the  gentleman ' 
wiis  right  there.  He  told  me  at  the  first 
glance  what  she  was.  Here  comef.  a  shower, 
let  us  move  on,  and  reach  Bally macan,  if 
possible,  before  it  fidls.  We  shtdl  be  home 
in  fair  time  for  dinner  afterwards,  and  then 
for  my  proposal,  which,  by  the  word  and 
honor — " 

"And  morality?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Harry ;  is  a  man  to  speak 
nothing  but  truth  or  Scripture  in  this  world  ? 
— No — which  I  saj'  by  the  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man, it  will  be  your  mterest  to  consider  and 
accept." 

"  Veiy  well,  most  accomplished.  We 
shall  see,  and  we  shall  heai*,  and  then  we 
shall  determine" 

A  ham  and  turkey  were  substituted  for  the 
pig's  cheek  and  fowl,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  Hycy  and  his  friend  accepted  of  the  sub- 
stitution \\-ith  great  complacencj'.  Dinner 
having  been  discussed,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
finished,  the  punch  came  in,  and  each,  after 
making  himself  a  stiff"  tumbler,  acknowledged 
that  he  felt  comfortable.  Hycy,  however, 
anjdous  that  he  should  make  an  impression, 
or  in  other  words  gain  his  point,  allowed 
Clinton  to  grow  a  little  warm  with  licjuor  be- 
fore he  opened  the  subject  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  At  length,  Avhen  he  had  reached 
the  proper  elevation,  he  began  : — 

"  There's  no  man,  my  dear  Harry,  speaks 
apparently  more  nonsense  than  I  do  in 
ordinary  chat  and  convei"sation.  For  in- 
stance, to-day  I  was  very  successful  in  it ;  but 
no  matter,  I  hate  seriousness,  cei'tainly,  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  However,  as  a 
set-off'  to  that,  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that 
no  man  can  be  more  serious  when  it  is  neces- 
sary than  myself.  For  instance,  j'ou  let  out 
a  matter  to  me  the  other  night  that  you 
probably  forget  now.  You  needn't  stare — 
I  am  serious  enough  and  honorable  enough 
to  keej)  as  an  inviolable  secret  everything  of 
the  kind  that  a  man  may  haj)pen  to  disclose 
in  an  unguarded  moment." 

"Go  on,  Hycy,  I  don't  forget  it — I  don't, 
upon  my  soid." 

'•  I  allude  to  M'^Mahon's  farm  in  AhadaiTa." 

"  I  don't  forget  it ;  but  you  know,  Hycy, 
my  boy,  I  didn't  mention  either  M'Mahon  or 
AhadiUi-a." 

"  You  cei-tainly  did  not  mention  them  ex- 
actly ;  but,  do  you  think  I  did  not  know  at 
once  both  the  place  and  the  party  you  allude 
to  ?  My  word  and  honor,  I  saw  them  at  a 
glance." 

"Very  well,  go  on  with  your  word  and 
honor  ; — you  are  right,  I  did  mean  ^I  Mahon 
and  Ahadarra — proceed,  most  accompUshed, 
and  inost  moral — " 

'•  Be  quiet,  HaiTy.  Well,  you  have  your 
Yoi..  II.— 35 


I  eye  upon  that  farm,  and  you  say  you  have  a 

'  promi.se  of  it" 

j      "  Something  like  it ;  but  the  d— d  land- 

I  lord,  ChevydiUe,  is  impracticjxble  —  so  ray 
uncle  says— and  doesn't  \\'ish  to  disturb  the 

j  M'Mahons,  although  he  has  been  shown  that 

;  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so— but  d— n  the  fel- 

1  low,  neither  he  nor  one  of  his  family  ever 
look  to  their  interests— d—n  the   fellow,  i 

.  say." 

i      "  Don't  curse  or  swear,  most  moral     Well. 

[  the  lea.se  of  Ahadarra  has  dropped,  and  ol 
Carriglass   too  ; — \\-ith   Carriglass,  however, 
we — that  is  you — have  nothing  at  all  to  do." 
"  Proceed." 

"  Now,  I  have  already  told  you  my  aflfec- 
tion  for  your  sister,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  either  yes  or  no  out  of  you." 

j      "No." 

\      "  ^\^^at  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  yes 
or  no  out  of  me — proceed,  most  accomphshed, 

'Where  do  you  get  your  brandy?  This  is 
glorious.     Well ! " 

j      "  Now,  as  you  have  a  scruple  against  taking 

'  the  farm  in  any  but  a  decent  way,  if  I  imder- 
take  to  manage  matters  so  as  that  Bryan 
M'Mahon  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  his 
farm,  will  you  sujiiDort  my   suit   with  ^liss 

j  Clinton  ?  " 

"  How  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

i  "  That  is  what  you  shall  not  know ;  but 
the  means  ai'e  amply  within  my  power.  You 
know  my  circumstances,  and  that  I  shall  in- 
herit all  my  father's  property." 

I  "  Come  ;  I  shall  hold  myself  neuter — will 
that   satisfy  you  ?    You   shall   have  a  cleai* 

■  stage  and  no  favor,  which,  if  you  be  a  man 
of  spirit,  is  enough." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  is  hkely  I  may  require  yom* 
advocacy  with  Uncle ;  and,  besides,  I  know 
the  advantage  of  haring  an  absent  friend 
well  and  favorably  spoken  of,  and  all  his 
good  points  brought  out." 

I      "Cnxzy  Jane   and   Tom   Burton,  to  wit; 

I  proceed,  most  ingenuous  !  " 

I      "Curse   them   both!     Will  you  promise 

j  this — to  support  me  so  far  ?  " 

I      "  Egad,  Hycy,  that's  a  devilish  pretty  girl 

\  that  attends  lis*  with  the  hot  water,  and  thai 

;  waited  on  us  at  dinner — eh  ?  " 

j      "  Come,  come.  Master  Hairy,  'wai-e  spring- 

;  guns  there ;  keep  quiet  You  don't  an- 
swer  ? 

"  But,  worthy  Hycy,  what  if  Maria  should 
reject  you— discai'd  you— give  you  to  the 
winds? — eh?  " 

"  Even  in  that  case,  provided  you  supjx)rt 
me  honestly,  I  shall  hold  myself  bound  to 
keep   my   engagement   -with  you,    and  put 
M'Malion  out  as  a  beggar." 
"  W^hat !  as  a  beggar  ?  " 
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"  Ay,  as  a  beggar  ;  and  then  no  blame 
coultl  jiossibly  attach  to  yon  for  succeeding 
him,  and  certainly  no  susjjicion." 

"  Hum  !  as  a  beggar.  But  the  poor  fel- 
low never  oifended  me.  Confound  it,  he 
nevcx  offended  me,  nor  any  one  else  as  far  as 
I  know.     I  don't  much  relish  that,  Hycy." 

"It  cannot  be  done  though  in  any  other 
way." 

"  I  say — how  do  you  call  that  girl  ? — Jenny, 
or  Peggy,  or  Molly,  or  what  ?  " 

"I  wish  to  heaven  you  could  be  serious, 
Harry.  If  not,  I  shall  drop  the  subject  alto- 
gether." 

"There  now — proceed,  O  Hyacinthus." 

"  How  can  I  proceed,  when  you  won't  pay 
attention  to  me  ;  or,  what  is  more,  to  your 
ovn\  interests  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  my  own  interests  ! — well  I  am  alive 
to  them." 

"  Is  it  a  bargain,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  most  ingenuous,  most 
subtle,  and  most  conscientious  Hycy  !  En- 
able me  to  enter  ujDon  the  farm  of  AhadaiTa 
— to  get  possession  of  it — and  calculate  upon 
my  most — let  me  see — what's  the  best  word 
— most  strenuous  advocacy.  That's  it : 
there's  my  hand  upon  it.  I  shall  support 
you,  Hycy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must 
not  hold  me  accountable  for  my  sister's  con- 
duct. Beyond  fair  and  reasonable  persua- 
sion, she  must  be  left  perfectly  fi'ee  and  un- 
controlled in  whatever  decision  she  may 
come  to." 

"  There's  my  hand,  then,  Harry  ;  I  can  ask 
no  more." 

After  CHnton  had  gone,  Hycy  felt  consid- 
erably puzzled  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  himself  during  the  whole 
evening.  Sometimes  he  imagined  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  for  he  had 
drunk  pretty  freely  ;  and  again  it  struck  him 
that  he  manifested  an  indifference  to  the  pro- 
posal made  to  him,  which  he  only  attempted 
to  conceal  lest  Hycy  might  perceive  it.  He 
thought,  however,  that  he  observed  a  serious- 
ness in  Clinton,  towards  the  close  of  their 
conversation,  which  could  not  have  been  as- 
sxmaed  ;  and  as  he  gave  himself  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  penetration,  he  felt  satisfied  that 
circumstances  were  in  a  proper  train,  and 
likely,  by  a  little  management,  to  work  out 
his  piu'poses. 

Hycy,  having  bade  him  good  night  at 
the  hall-door,  returned  again  to  tlie  pai'lor, 
and  called  Nanny  Peety — "  Nanny,"  said  he, 
"  which  of  the  Hogans  did  you  see  to-day?  " 

"  None  o'  them,  sir,  bariin'  Kate  :  they 
wor  all  out." 

"  Did  you  give  her  the  message  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  if  it  can  be  called  a  message,  I 
did." 


"  What  did  you  say,  now  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  tould  her  to  tell  whichever  o 
them  she  happened  to  see  first,  that  St.  Pe- 
ther  was  dead." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  to  that?" 

"  WTiy,  sir,  she  said  it  would  be  a  good 
story  for  yon  if  he  was. " 

"  And  what  did  she  mean  by  that,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"Faix,  then,  I  dunna — ban-in'  that  you're 
in  the  black  books  \\i<{  him,  and  that  you'd 
have  a  better  chance  oi  gettin'  in  undher  a 
stranger  that  didn't  know  you. " 

"Nanny,"  he  i-eplied,  laughing,  "you  are 
certainly  a  very  smart  girl,  and  indeed  a  very 
pretty  girl — a  very  interesting  young  woman, 
indeed,  Nanny  ;  but  you  won't  listen  to  rea- 
son." 

"  To  raison,  sii',  I'll  always  listen  ;  but  not 
to  wickedness  or  evil." 

"  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  punch  ?  I  hope 
there  is  neither  wickedness  nor  evil  in  that." 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  gills  like  me  have 
often  found  to  their  cost  too  much  of  both  in 
it.  Thank  you,  Mastlier  Hycy,  but  I  won't 
have  it ;  you  know  I  won't." 

"So  you  will  stand  in  your  owti  hght, 
Nanny  ?  " 

"I  hope  not,  sir;  and,  wanst  for  aU,  Mr. 
Hycy,  there's  no  use  in  spakin'  to  me  as  you 
do.  I'm  a  poor  humble  girl,  an'  has  nothing 
but  my  character  to  look  to." 

"  And  is  that  all  you're  afi'aid  of,  Nanny  ?  " 

"  I'm  afear'd  of  Almighty  God,  sii' :  an'  if 
you  had  a  little  feai-  of  Him,  too,  ]\Ii-.  Hycy, 
you  wouldn't  spake  to  me  as  you  do." 

"  W^hy,  Namiy,  you're  almost  a  saint  on 
oui-  hands." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  for  the  sinners  is 
plenty  enough." 

"  Very  good,  Nanny ;  well  said.  Here's 
half  a  crown  to  reward  j'our  wit." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Hyc}' :  I'm  thankful  to  you  • 
but  you  know  I  won't  take  it." 

"Nanny,  are  you  aware  that  it  was  I  who 
caused  you  to  be  taken  into  this  family  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  I  think  it's  veiy  likely  you'll 
be  the  cause  of  my  going  out  of  it." 

"  It  certainly  is  not  improbable,  Nanny. 
I  will  have  no  self-^^iiled,  impi*acticable  girls 
here." 

"  You  won't  have  me  here  long,  then,  un- 
less you  mend  yoiu"  manners,  IVIi".  Hycy." 

"  Well,  well,  Nanny  ;  let  us  not  quarrel  at 
all  events.  I  will  be  late  out  to-night,  so 
that  you  must  sit  up  and  let  me  in.  No,  no, 
Nanny,  we  must  not  quarrel ;  and  if  I  have 
got  fond  of  you,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  It's  a 
very  natural  thing,  you  know,  to  love  a  pretty 
girl." 

"  But  not  so  natural  to  lave  her,  Mr.  Hycy, 
as  you  have  left  others  before  now — I  neeidn't 
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name  them — widout  name,  or  fame,  or  hope, 
or  happiness  in  this  world." 

"  I  won't  be  in  imtil  late,  Nanny,"  he  re- 
phed,  coolly.  "Sit  up  for  me.  You're  a 
shai'p  one,  but  I  can't  spare  you  yet  a  while  ; " 
and,  ha\'ing  nodded  to  her  with  a  remarkably 
benign  aspect  he  went  out. 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  after  he  hatl  gone  ;  "  httle 
you  know,  you  hardened  and  heartless  prof- 
ligate, how  well  I'm  up  to  youi*  schemes. 
Little  you  know  that  I  heard  your  bargain 
this  evenin'  wid  Chnton,  and  that  you're  now 
gone  to  meet  the  Hogans  and  Teddy  Phats 
upon  some  dark  business,  that  can't  be  good 
or  they  wouldn't  be  in  it ;  an'  httle  you  know 
what  I  know  besides.  Anybody  the  mis- 
thi-ess  plaises  mav  sit  up  for  you,  but  I 
won't." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Death  of  a   Virtuous  Mother. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Br^'an 
IVriVIahon,  on  his  way  home  from  Fether- 
tonge's,  would  pass  Gerald  Cavanagh's  •with- 
out calling.  He  had,  in  his  interview  ^^•ith 
tliat  gentleman,  stated  the  nature  of  his 
mother's  illness,  but  at  the  same  time  with- 
out feeling  any  serious  apprehensions  that 
her  life  was  in  immediate  dangei*.  On  reach- 
ing Cavanagh's,  he  found  that  family  over- 
shadowed with  a  gloom  for  Avhich  he  could 
not  account.  Kathleen  received  him  gi-ave- 
ly,  and  even  Hanna  had  not  her  accustomed 
jest.  After  looking  around  him  for  a  little, 
he  exclaimed — "What  is  the  matther?  Is 
anything  wrong?  You  all  look  as  if  you 
were  in  sorrow." 

Hanna  approached  him  and  said,  whilst 
her  eyes  filled  "vvith  teai's — "  We  ai-e  in  sor- 
row, Bryan  ;  for  we  are  goin',  we  doubt,  to 
lose  a  friend  that  we  all  love — as  eveiy  one 
did  that  knew  her." 

"  Hanna,  darling,"  said  Kathleen,  "  this 
won't  do.  Poor  giii  !  you  are  likely  to  make 
bad  worse  ;  and  besides  there  may,  after 
all,  be  no  real  danger.  Your  mother,  Biy- 
an,"  she  proceeded,  "  is  much  worse  than 
she  has  been.  The  priest  and  doctor  have 
been  sent  for  ;  but  3'ou  know  it  doesn't  fol- 
low that  there  is  danger,  or  at  any  rate  that 
the  case  is  hopeless." 

"  Oh,  ray  God  !  "  exclaimed  Bryan,  "  is  it 
so  ?  'Mj  mother — and  such  a  mother  ! 
Kathleen,  my  heart  this  minute  tells  me  it  is 
hopeless.     I  must  leave  you — I  must  go." 

"  We  ^vill  go  up  with  you,"  said  Kathleen. 
"Hanna,  we  vdU  go  up  ;  for,  if  she  is  in 
danger,  I  would  hke  to  get  the  blessing  of 
such  a  woman  before  she  dies ;  but  let  us 


trust  in  God  she  won't  die,  and  that  it's  onlj 
a  sudden  attack  tliat  will  pa.ss  away." 

"  Do  so,  Kathleen,"  said  her  mother 
"and  you  can  fetch  us  word  how  she  igi 
May  the  Lord  bring  her  safe  over  it  at  any 
rate  ;  for  surely  the  family  Avill  break  their 
hearts  afther  her.  an'  no  wondher,  for  where 
was  her  fellow  ?  " 

Brj-an  was  not  capable  of  hearing  these 
praises,  wliich  he  knew  to  be  so  well  and  so 
justly  her  due,  with  firmness  ;  nor  could  he 
prevent  his  tears,  unless  by  a  great  eflFort, 
from  bearing  testimony  to  the  depth  of  his 
gi-ief.  Kathleen's  gaze,  however,  was  turned 
on  him  with  an  expre.s.sion  which  gave  him 
strength ;  for  indeed  there  was  something 
noble  and  sustaining  in  the  earnest  and  con- 
soling sympathy  which  he  read  in  lier  dark 
and  glorious  eye.  On  their  way  to  Carri- 
glass  there  was  httle  spoken.  Br^'an's  eye 
eveiy  now  and  then  sought  that  of  Kathleen  ; 
and  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is 
only  in  affliction  that  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  true  and  disinterested  love  can  be 
properly  appreciated  and  felt  Indeed  he 
wondered  at  his  o^vn  sensations  ;  for  in  pro- 
l^ortion  as  his  heart  bec^ame  alarmed  at  the 
contemplation  of  his  mother "s  loss,  he  felt, 
whenever  he  looked  upon  Katlileen,  that  it 
also  burned  towards  her  with  greater  ten- 
derness and  i^ower — so  true  is  it  that  sorrow 
and  suffering  purify  and  exalt  all  our  nobler 
and  better  emotions. 

Brj'an  and  his  companions,  ere  they  had 
time  to  reach  the  house,  were  seen  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  family,  who,  from  the  rest- 
lessness and  uncertainty  which  illness  lasually 
occasions,  kept  moving  about  and  running 
out  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the  arrival  of 
the  imest  or  doctor.  On  this  ocx?asion  Dora 
came  to  meet  them  ;  but,  alas  !  with  what 
a  different  spmt  from  that  which  animated 
her  on  the  return  of  her  father  from  the 
metropolis.  Her  gait  was  now  slow,  her  step 
languid  ;  and  they  could  perceive  that,  as 
she  approached  them,  she  wiped  away  the 
teal's.  Indeed  her  wliole  appearance  was  in- 
dicative of  the  state  of  her  mother ;  when 
they  met  her,  her  bitter  sobbing  and  the 
sorrowful  earnestness  of  manner  with  which 
she  embraced  the  sistei-s,  were  melancholy 
assui*anc€S  that  the  condition  of  the  sufferer 
was  not  improved.  Hanna  joined  her  tears 
with  hers  ;  but  Katlileen.  whose  sweet  voice 
in  attempting  to  give  the  aff'ectionat«  girl 
consolation,  was  more  than  once  almost 
shaken  out  of  its  fiminess,  chd  all  she  could 
to  soothe  and  relieve  her. 

On  entering  the  house,  they  found  a  num- 
ber of  the  neighboring  females  as.sembled, 
and  indeed  the  whole  family,  in  consequence 
of  the  alarm  and  agitation    visible    xnong 
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them,  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a 
brood  of  domestic  fowl  when  a  hawk,  bent 
on  destruction,  is  seen  hovering  over  their 
heads. 

As  is  usual  with  Catholic  families  in  their 
state  of  life,  there  were  several  of  those  as- 
sembled, and  also  some  of  themselves,  at 
joint  prayer  in  different  parts  of  the  house  ; 
and  seated  by  her  bedside  was  her  youngest 
son,  Art,  engaged,  with  sobbing  voice  and 
eyes  every  now  and  then  blinded  with  tears, 
in  the  j^erusal,  for  her  comfort,  of  Prayers 
for  the  Sick.  Tom  M'Mahon  himself  went 
about  every  now  and  then  clasping  his  hands, 
and  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  a  dis- 
tracted manner,  exclaiming — "  Oh  !  Bridget, 
Bridget,  is  it  come  to  this  at  last!  And 
you're  lavin'  me — you're  lavin'  me  !  Oh, 
my  God  !  what  will  I  do — how  will  I  live, 
an'  what  will  become  of  me  ! " 

On  seeing  Bryan,  he  ran  to  him  and  said, 
.^"  Oh  !  Bryan,  to  what  point  will  I  turn  ? 
— where  will  I  get  consolation  ? — hoAV  will 
I  bear  it  ?  Sure,  she  was  like  a  blessin'  from 
heaven  among  us  ;  ever  full  of  peace,  and 
chai'ity,  and  goodness — the  kind  word  an' 
the  sweet  smile  to  all ;  but  to  me — to  me — 
oh  !  Bridget,  Bridget,  I'd  rather  die  than 
live  afther  you  !  " 

"  Father,  dear,  your  takin'  it  too  much  to 
heart,"  replied  Bryan  ;  "  who  knows  but  God 
may  spare  her  to  us  still  ?  But  you  know 
that  even  if  it's  His  will  to  remove  her  from 
amongst  us  " — his  voice  here  failed  him  for 
a  moment — "  hem — to  remove  her  fi*om 
amongst  us,  it's  our  duty  to  submit  to  it ; 
but  I  hope  in  God  she  may  recover  still. 
Don't  give  way  to  sich  grief  till  we  hear  what 
the  docthor  will  say,  at  all  events.  How  did 
she  complain  or  get  ill ;  for  I  think  she 
wasn't  worse  when  I  left  home  ?  " 

"  It's  all  in  her  stomach,"  replied  his 
fathei".  "  She  was  seized  wid  cramps  in  her 
stomach,  an'  she  complains  very  much  of  her 
head  ;  but  her  whole  strength  is  gone,  she  can 
hardly  spake,  and  she  has  death  in  her  face." 

At  this  moment  his  brother  Michael  came 
to  them,  and  said — "Bryan — Bryan" — but 
he  could  proceed  no  farther. 

"Whisht,  Michael,"  said  the  other  ;  "this 
is  a  shame  ;  instead  of  sujDportin'  and  cheer- 
in'  my  father,  you're  only  doing  him  harm. 
I  teU  you  all  that  you'll  find  there's  no  raison 
for  this  gi-eat  grief.     Be  a  man,  Michael — " 

"  She  has  heai'd  your  voice,"  proceeded 
his  brother,  "  and  wishes  to  see  you." 

This  jDroof  of  her  affection  for  him,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  attempting  to 
console  others,  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Bryan  knew  that  he  himself 
had  been  her  favorite  son,  so  far  as  a  heart 
overflowing  with  kindness  and  all  the  tender 


emotions  that  consecrate  domestic  life  and 
make  uj)  its  happiness,  could  be  said  to  have 
a  favorite.  There  was,  however,  that  almost 
inperceptible  j)artidity,  which  rarely  made 
its  ajDpearance  unless  in  some  slight  and  in- 
considerable circumstances,  but  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  was  valuable  in  proportion 
to  its  delicacy  and  the  caution  with  which  it 
was  guarded.  Always  indeed  in  some  quiet 
and  inoffensive  shaj^e  was  the  partiality  she 
bore  him  observable  ;  and  sometimes  it  con- 
sisted in  a  postponement  of  his  Avishes  or 
comforts  to  those  of  her  other  children,  be- 
cause she  felt  that  she  might  do  with  him 
that  which  she  could  not  with  the  others — 
thus  calculating  as  it  were  ujDon  his  greater 
affection.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect  in 
how  many  ways,  and  through  what  ingeni- 
ous devices  the  human  heart  can  exhibit  its 
tenderness. 

Arthux',  as  Brj'an  entered,  had  concluded 
the  devotions  he  had  been  reading  for  her, 
and  relinquished  to  him  the  chair  he  had  occu- 
pied. On  ajDiJroaching,  he  was  at  once  struck 
by  the  awful  change  for  the  worse,  which  so 
very  brief  a  period  had  impressed  uj)ou  her 
features.  On  leaving  home  that  morning 
she  ajDpeared  to  be  comparatively  strong, 
and  not  further  diminislied  in  flesh  than  a 
short  uneasy  ailment  might  naturally  occa- 
sion. But  now  her  face,  pallid  and  abso- 
lutely emaciated,  had  shrunk  into  half  its 
size,  and  was,  beyond  all  possibility'  of  hope 
or  doubt,  stamped  with  the  unequivocal  im- 
press of  death. 

Bryan,  in  a  state  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  and  very  difficult  to  conceive,  took 
her  hand,  and  after  a  short  glance  at  her 
features,  now  so  full  of  ghastliness  and  the 
debility  which  had  struck  her  down,  he 
stooped,  and,  kissing  her  lips,  burst  out  into 
wild  and  irrepressible  sorrow. 

"Bryan,  dear,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
and  when  his  grief  had  somewhat  subsided, 
"why  will  you  give  way  to  this?  Sure  it 
was  on  you  I  placed  my  dependence — I 
hoped  that,  instead  of  settin'  the  rest  an  ex- 
amjDle  for  weakness,  you'd  set  them  one  that 
they  might  and  ought  to  follow — I  sent  for 
you,  Bryan,  to  make  it  my  request  that,  if 
it's  the  will  of  God  to  take  me  from  among 
you,  you  might  support  an'  console  the 
others,  an'  especially  your  poor  father  ;  for 
I  needn't  tell  you  that  along  Avid  the  pain 
I'm  bearin',  my  heart  is  sore  and  full  o'  sor- 
row for  what  I  Icnow  he'll  suffer  when  I'm 
gone.  May  the  Lord  pity  and  give  him 
strength  ! — for  I  can  say  on  my  dyin'  bed 
that,  from  the  first  day  I  ever  seen  his  face 
iintil  now,  he  never  gave  me  a  harsh  word 
or  an  unkind  look,  an'  that  you  aU  know." 

"Oh  how  could   he,   mother  deai"?    hoAT 
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covdd  any  one  give  you  that  ?  Who  was  it 
that  ever  kuew  you  coulil  trate  you  with  any- 
thiri<T  but  respect  and  affection  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  always  struv  to  do  my  duty, 
Bryan,  towards  God  an'  my  childre',  and  my 
fellow-creatures  ;  an'  for  that  raison  I'm  not 
frightened  at  deatli.  An',  Bryan,  listen  to 
the  words  of  your  dyin'  mother—" 

"Oh,  don't  say  that  yet,  mother,"  replied 
her  son,  sobbing  ;  "  don't  say  so  yet ;  wlio 
knows  but  God  will  spare  your  life,  an'  that 
you  may  be  many  years  with  us  still ;  they're 
all  alarmed  too  much,  I  hope  ;  but  it's  no 
wondher  we  should,  mother  dear,  when 
there's  any  appearance  at  all  of  danger  about 
yon." 

"Well,  whether  or  not,  Bryan,  the  advice 
I'm  goin'  to  give  you  is  never  out  o'  saison. 
Live  alwajs  with  the  fear  of  God  in  your 
heart ;  do  nothing  that  you  think  will  dis- 
please Him  ;  love  your  fellow-creatures — 
serve  them  and  relieve  their  wants  an'  dis- 
tresses as  far  as  you're  able  ;  be  like  your 
own  father — kind  and  good  to  all  about  you, 
not  neglectin'  your  religious  duties.  Do 
this,  Bryan,  an'  then  when  the  hour  o'  death 
comes,  you'll  feel  a  comfort  an'  happiness  in 
your  heart  that  neither  the  world  nor  any- 
thing in  it  can  give  you.  You'll  feel  the 
peace  of  God  there,  an'  you  will  die  happy  — 
happy." 

Her  spirit,  animated  by  the  jnirity  and 
religious  truth  of  this  simple  but  beautiful 
mor.ility,  kindled  into  pious  fervor  as  she 
proceeded,  so  much  so  indeed,  tliat  on  tiu*ning 
her  eyes  towards  heaven,  whilst  she  uttered 
the  last  words,  thej'  sparkled  with  the  mild 
and  serene  hght  of  that  simple  but  uncon- 
scious enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  all  goodness 
which  had  characterized  her  whole  life,  and 
which  indeed  is  a  hving  principle  among 
thousands  of  her  humble  countrywomen. 

"  This,  dear  Bryan,  is  the  advice  I  gave  to 
tliem  all ;  it  an'  my  love  is  the  only  legacy  I 
have  to  lave  them.  An'  my  darlin'  Dora, 
Bryan — oh,  if  you  be  kind  and  tendher  to 
any  one  o'  them  beyant  another,  be  so  to 
hez".  My  darlin'  Dora  !  Oh  !  her  heart's  all 
affection,  an'  kindness,  an'  generosity.  But 
indeed,  as  I  said,  Bryan,  the  task  must  fall 
to  you  to  strengthen  and  console  every  one 
o'  them.  Ay  ! — an'  you  must  begin  now. 
You  wor  ever,  ever,  a  good  son  ;  an'  may 
God  keep  you  in  the  right  faith,  an'  may  my 
blessin'  an'  His  be  wid  you  for  ever ! 
Am  in." 

There  was  a  solemn  and  sustaining  spirit 
in  her  words  which  strengthened  Bryan,  who, 
besides,  felt  anxious  to  accomplish  to  the  ut- 
most extent  the  affectionate  purpose  which 
had  caused  her  to  send  for  hiin. 

"  It's  a  hard  task,  mother  dai-liu',"  he  re- 


plied ;  "  but  I'll  endeavor,  with  God's  help, 
to  let  them  see  that  I  haven't  been  your  son 
for  nothing  ;  but  you  don't  know,  motljer, 
tliat  Kathleen's  here,  an'  Hanna.  They  wish 
to  see  you,  an'  to  get  your  ble.ssin'." 

"Bring  them  in," 'she  replied,  "an'  let 
Dora  come  wid  them,  an'  stay  yourself, 
Bryan,  becaise  I'm  but  weak,  an'  I  don't 
wish  that  they  should  stay  too  long.  God 
sees  its  not  for  want  of  love  for  the  other 
girls  that  I  don't  bid  you  bring  them  in,  but 
that  I  don't  wish  to  see  them  sufferui'  too 
much  sorrow  ;  but  my  darlin'  Dora  will 
exi^ect  to  be  where  Katlileen  is,  an'  my  own 
eyes  likes  to  look  upon  her,  an'  upon  Kath- 
leen, too,  Bryan,  for  I  feel  my  heart  bound 
to  her  as  if  she  was  one  of  om-selves,  as  I 
hope  she  will  be." 

"  Oh,  ble.ss  her  !  bless  her  !  mother,"  he 
said,  with  difficulty,  "  an'  tell  her  them 
words— siy  them  to  herself.  I'll  go  now  and 
bring  them  in." 

He  paused,  however,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
in  order  to  compose  his  voice  and  features, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  set  them  an 
example  of  weakness,  after  which  he  left  the 
apartment  with  an  appearance  of  greater  com- 
posure than  he  really  felt. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  four  returned : 
Bryan,  with  Kathleen's  hand  locked  in  his,' 
and  Hanna,  with  her  arm  affectionately 
wreathed  about  Dora's  neck,  as  if  the  good- 
hearted  girl  felt  anxious  to  cherish  and  com- 
fort her  under  the  heavy  calamity  to  which 
she  was  about  to  be  exposed,  for  Dora  wept 
bitterly.  Mrs.  M'Mahon  signed  to  Hanna  to 
approach,  who,  with  her  characteristic  ardor 
of  feeling,  now  burst  into  tears  herself,  and 
stooping  down  kissed  her  and  wejit  aloud, 
whilst  Dora's  grief  also  burst  out  afresh. 

The  sick  woman  looked  at  Bryan,  as  if  to 
solicit  his  interfei'ence,  and  the  look  was 
immediately  understood  by  Kathleen  as  well 
as  by  himself. 

"  This  is  very  wrong  of  you,  Hanna,"  said 
her  sister;  "out  of  aii'ection  and  pity  to 
them,  you  ought  to  endeavor  to  act  otherwise. 
They  have  enough,  an'  to  much,  to  feel,  with- 
out your  setting  tliem  example  ;  and,  Dora 
dear,  I  thought  you  had  more  courage  than 
3'ou  have.  AH  this  is  only  grieving  and  dis- 
turbing your  mother  ;  an'  I  hope  that,  for 
her  sake,  you'll  both  avoid  it.  I  know  it's 
hard  to  do  so,  but  it's  the  difficulty  and  the 
trial  that  calls  upon  us  to  have  strength, 
otherwise  what  ai-e  we  better  than  them  that 
we'd  condemn  or  think  httle  of  for  their  own 
weakness." 

The  truth  and  moi-al  force  of  the  words, 
and  the  firmness  of  manner  that  marked 
Kathleen  as  she  spoke,  were  immediately 
8u«cessful.     The  grief  of  the  two  girls  was 
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iX  once  hushed  ;  and,   after  a  sHght  pause,  | 
Mrs.  M'Mahon  called  Kathleen  to  her. 

"Dear  Kathleen,"  she  said,  "  I  did  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  you'd  be  one  of  my  own 
famih%  but  it's  not  the  will  of  God,  it  appears, 
that  I  should  ;  however,  may  His  will  be 
done  !  I  hope  still  that  day  u'lll  come,  an' 
that  your  friends  Avon't  have  any  longer  an 
objection  to  your  marriage  wid  Bryan.  I 
am  his  mother,  an'  no  one  has  a  better  right 
to  know  his  heart  an'  his  temper,  an'  I  can 
say,  upon  my  dyin'  bed,  that  a  better  heai't 
an'  a  better  temper  never  was  in  man.  I 
beheve,  Kathleen,  it  was  never  known  that 
a  good  son  ever  made  a  bad  husband.  How- 
ever, if  it's  God's  will  to  bring  you  together. 
He  wiU,  and  if  it  isn't,  you  must  only  bear 
it  jjatiently." 

Bryan  was  silent,  but  his  eye,  from  time 
to  time,  turned  with  a  long  glance  of  love 
and  sorrow  upon  Kathleen,  whose  complex- 
ion became  i)ale  and  red  by  turns.  At 
length  Dora,  after  her  mother  had  concluded, 
went  over  to  Kathleen,  and  putting  her  arms 
around  her  neck,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  mother 
dear,  something  tells  me  that  Kathleen  will 
be  my  sisther  yet,  an'  if  you'd  ask  her  to 
promise  —  " 

Kathleen  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  featui'es  of  the  affectionate 
girl,  and  gently  raising  her  hand  she  placed 
it  upon  Dora's  hps,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  sentence.  On  doing  so 
she  received  a  sorrowful  glance  of  deep  and 
imploring  entreaty  fi*om  Bryan,  which  she 
returned  with  another  that  seemed  to  re- 
prove him  for  doubting  her  affection,  or 
supposing  that  such  a  promise  was  even 
necessary.  "No,  Dora  deai*,"  she  said,  "I 
could  make  no  promise  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  father  and  mother,  or  contrar}^ 
to  their  wishes  ;  but  did  you  think,  darling, 
that  such  a  thing  was  necessary  ? "  She 
kissed  the  sweet  girl  as  she  spoke,  and  Dora 
felt  a  tear  on  her  cheek  that  was  not  her  own. 

Mrs.  ^I']\lahon  had  been  looking  with  a 
kind  of  mournful  admiration  upon  Kathleen 
dui-ing  this  little  incident,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. "  She  says  what  is  right  and  true  ; 
and  it  would  be  wrong,  my  poor  child,  to 
ask  her  to  give  such  I  a  promise.  Bryan, 
thry  an'  be  worthy  of  uiat  gii-1 — oh,  do  !  an' 
if  you  ever  get  her,  ypu'll  liave  raison  to 
thank  God  for  one  of  th^  best  gifts  He  ever 
gave  to  man.  Hanna,  come  here  — come  to 
me — let  me  put  my  hand  upon  your  head. 
May  my  blessin'  and  God's  blessin'  rest  upon 
you  for  ever  more.  There  now,  be  stout, 
acushla  machree."  Hanna  kissed  her  again, 
but  her  gi-ief  was  silent ;  and  Dora,  fearing 
she  might  not  be  able  to  resti-ain  it,  took  her 
away. 


"Now,"  i^roceeded  the  dying  woman, 
"come  to  me,  you  Kathleen,  my  daughter — 
sure  you're  the  daughter  of  my  heart,  as  it 
is.  Kneel  downi  and  stay  with  me  awhile. 
"Why  does  my  heart  wai'm  to  you  as  it  never 
did  to  any  one  out  o'  my  own  family  ?  Wliy 
do  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  child  ? 
Because  I  hope  you  will  be  so.  Kiss  me,' 
asthore  machree." 

Kathleen  kissed  her,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments INIi's.  M'Mahon  felt  a  shower  of  warm 
tears  upon  her  face,  accompanied  by  a  gentle 
and  caressing  pressure,  that  seemed  to  cor- 
roborate and  return  the  hope  she  had  just 
expressed.  Kathleen  hastily  wiped  away  her 
tears,  however,  and  once  more  resuming  her 
firmness,  awaited  the  expected  blessing. 

"Now,  Kathleen  dear,  for  fear  any  one 
might  say  that  at  my  dyin'  hour,  I  en- 
deavored to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
your  feelings  for  my  son,  listen  to  me — love 
him  as  you  may.  and  as  I  know  you  do." 

"  AMiy  should  I  deny  it  ?  "  said  Kathleen, 
"I  do  love  him." 

"  I  know,  darlin',  you  do,  but  for  all  that, 
go  not  agin  the  will  and  wishes  of  your 
parents  and  friends  ;  that's  my  last  advice  to 
you." 

She  then  placed  her  hand  upon  her  head, 
and  in  words  breathing  of  piety  and  affection, 
she  invoked  many  a  blessing  upon  her,  and  uji- 
on  any  that  was  dear  to  her  in  life,  after  wiiich 
both  Bryan  and  Kathleen  left  her  to  the 
rest  which  she  now  required  so  much. 

The  last  hour  had  been  an  interval  from 
pain  with  ]\lrs.  ^I']\lahon.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  both  the  i:)riest  and  the  doctor  ar- 
rived, and  she  apjDeared  somewhat  better. 
The  doctor,  however,  prepared  them  for  the 
worst,  and  in  confirmation  of  hi^  opinion, 
the  spasms  returned  with  dreadful  -siolence, 
and  in  the  lajDse  of  two  hours  after  his  visit, 
this  pious  and  virtuous  woman,  after  suffer- 
ing unexamj^led  agony  with  apatience  and  for- 
titude that  could  not  bes  urj)assed,  expu-ed 
in  the  midst  of  her  afflicted  family. 

It  often  happens  in  domestic  life,  that  in 
eases  where  long  and  undisturbed  affection 
is  for  the  first  time  dejirived  of  its  object  by 
death,  there  supervenes  upon  the  sorrow  of 
many,  a  feehng  of  awful  sympathy  with  that 
individual  whose  love  for  the  object  has  been 
the  greatest,  and  whose  loss  is  of  course  the 
most  irreparable.  So  was  it  with  the 
M'Mahons.  Thomas  M'Mahon  himself  could 
not  bear  to  witness  the  suti'erings  of  his 
wife,  nor  to  hear  her  moans.  He  according- 
ly left  the  house,  and  walked  about  tlie  gar- 
den and  farm-j'ard,  in  a  state  little  short  of 
actual  distraction.  "Wlien  the  last  scene  was 
over,  and  her  actual  sufferings  closed  for 
ever,  the  outi-age  of  giief  among  his  chil- 
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dren  became  almost  hushed  from  a  dread  of 
witnessing  the  sufferings  of  their  father  ;  and 
for  the  time  a  gi'eat  portion  of  their  o^^^l  sor- 
row was  merged  in  what  tliey  felt  for  liim. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  themselves. 
His  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  on  hearing 
of  Mi-s.  M'Mahon's  death,  almost  all  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Oh,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  they  are 
nothing  an'  will  forget  her  soon,  as  is  natural, 
well  as  they  loved  her ;  but  poor  Tom,  oh ! 
what  on  earth  ^vill  become  of  him  ?  " 

Every  eye,  however,  now  turned  toward 
Bryan,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  family 
possessed  of  courage  enough  to  undertake 
the  task  of  breaking  the  heart-rending  in- 
telligence to  theii'  bereaved  father. 

"It  must  be  done,"  he  said,  "and  the 
sooner  it's  done  the  better ;  what  would  I 
give  to  have  my  darhn'  Kathleen  here  !  Her 
eye  and  her  advice  would  give  me  the  strength 
that  I  stand  so  much  in  need  of.  ]\Iy  God, 
how  will  I  meet  him,  or  break  the  sorrowful 
tidings  to  him  at  all !  The  Lord  support 
me ! " 

"Ah,  but  Bryan,"  said  they,  "3'ou  know 
he  looks  up  to  whatever  you  say,  and  how 
much  he  is  advised  by  you,  if  there  happens 
to  be  a  doubt  about  anything.  Except  her 
that's  gone,  there  was  no  one — " 

Biwan  raised  liis  hand  with  an  expi'ession 
of  resolution  and  something  like  de-pair,  in 
order  as  well  as  he  could  to  intimate  to  them, 
that  he  wished  to  hear  no  allusion  made  to 
her  whom  they  had  lost,  or  that  he  must  be- 
come incapacitated  to  perform  the  ta.sk  he 
had  to  encounter,  and  taking  his  hat  he  pro- 
ceeded to  find  his  father,  whom  he  met  be- 
hind the  garden. 

It  may  be  obsen-ed  of  deep  gi'ief,  that 
whenever  it  is  excited  by  the  loss  of  what  is 
good  and  virtuous,  it  is  never  a  sohtary  pas- 
sion, we  mean  within  the  cii'cle  of  domestic 
hie.  So  far  from  that,  there  is  not  a  Jcindred 
affection  under  the  influence  of  a  -virtuous 
heart,  that  is  not  stimulated  and  .strengthened 
by  its  emotions.  How  often,  for  instance, 
have  two  members  of  the  same  family  ruslicd 
into  each  other's  arms,  when  struck  by  a 
common  sei:se  of  the  loss  of  some  individual 
that  was  dear  to  botli,  because  it  was  felt 
tliat  the  very  fact  of  loving  the  same  object 
had  now  made  them  dear  to  each  other. 

The  father,  on  seeing  Biyan  approach, 
stood  for  a  few  moments  and  looked  at  him 
eagerly  ;  he  then  approached  him  witli  a  hasty 
anil  unsettled  step,  and  said,  "  Biwan,  Bryan, 
I  see  it  in  your  face,  she  has  left  us,  she  has 
loft  us,  she  has  left  us  aU,  an'  she  has  left  me ; 
an'  how  am  I  to  live  without  her  ?  answer  me 
that ;  an  then  give  me  consoLatiou  if  you 
can." 


'  He  threw  himself  on  Ins  son's  neck,  and 
by  a  melancholy  ingenuity  attempted  to  se- 
I  duce  him  as  it  were  from  the  tirmne.ss  which 
I  he  appeared  to  preserve  in  the  discharge  of 
■  this  sorro\\-ful  task,  with  a  hope  that  he 
I  might  countenance  him  in  the  exce.ss  of  hia 
'  gi-ief— "  Oh,"  he  atlded,  "  loe  have  lost  her, 
!  Bryan— you  and  I,  the  two  that  she— that 
I  she — ro«/- word  was  everv-thing  to  her,  a  law 
'  to  her  ;  and  she  was  so  proud  out  of  you — 
[  an'  her  eye  would  rest  upon  you  smilin',  as 
!  much  as  to  .say — there's  my  son,  haven't  I  a 
right  to  feel  proud  of  him,  for  he  hixs  never 
!  once  vexed  his  mother's  heart  ?  nayther  did 
;  you,  Bryan,  nayther  did  you,  but  now  who 
\  will  praise  you  as  she  did '?  who  will  boast  oi 
i  you  behind  your  back,  for  she  seldom  did  it 
I  to  your  face  ;  and  now  that  smile  of  love  and 
I  kindness  \\\\\  never  be  on  her  blessed  hps 
I  more.  Sure  you  won't  blame  me,  Brj-an — 
oh,  sure  above  all  men  livin',  you  won't 
blame  me^for  feelin'  her  loss  as  I  do." 

The  associations  excited  by  the  language 
of  his  father  were  such  as  Biyan  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  meet.  Still  he  concen- 
trated all  his  moral  power  and  resolution  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, which,  indeed,  was  not  so  much  to 
announce  his  mother's  death,  as  to  support 
his  father  u)ider  it.  After  a  violent  eff'ort, 
he  at  length  said  : — 

"Are  you  sorry,  fatliei*,  because  God  has 
taken  my  mother  to  Himself?  Would  you 
•wish  to  have  her  here,  in  pain  and  suffering  ? 
Do  you  giTidge  her  heaven  ?  Father,  you 
were  always  a  brave  and  strong,  fearless  man, 
but  what  are  you  now  ?  Ls  this  tlie  example 
you  ai'e  settin'  .to  us,  who  ought  to  look  up- 
to  you  for  support  ?  Don't  you  know  my 
mother's  in  heaven  '?  Why,  one  would  think 
you're  son-y  for  it  ?  Come,  come,  father, 
set  j-our  childre'  an  example  now  when  they 
want  it,  that  they  can  look  up  to — be  a  mao, 
and  don't  forget  that  she's  in  God's  Glory, 
Come  in  now,  and  comfoi't  the  rest." 

"  Ay,  but  when  I  tliiuk  of  what  she  was, 
Biwan  ;  of  what  she  was  to  me,  Bryan,  from 
the  first  day  I  ever  called  her  my  wife,  ay, 
and  before  it,  when  she  could  get  better 
matches,  when  she  struggled,  and  waited, 
and  fought  for  me,  against  all  opposition,  tiU 
her  father  an'  mother  saw  her  heart  was  fixed 
ujDon  me ;  hould  yom*  tongue,  Bryan,  111 
have  no  one  to  stop  my  giief  for  her,  where 
is  she  ■?  Where's  my  wife,  I  tell  you  ?  where 'a 
Bridget  ]M'3Iahon  ? — Bridget,  where  are  you  ? 
have  you  left  me,  gone  fi-om  me,  an'  must  I 
live  here  -widout  you  ?  must  I  ri.so  in  the 
moi-nin,'  and  neither  .see  you  nor  liear  you  ?  or 
must  I  live  here  by  myself  an'  never  have 
your  opinion  nor  advice  to  ask  ujxjn  any- 
thincr  as  I  used  to   do — Bridget   ]M'!Mahon, 
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why  did  you  leave  me  ?  where  are  you  from  j 
me  ?  "  I 

"Here's  Dora,"  said  a  sweet  but  broken 
voice  ;  "  here's  Dora  M'Mahou — i/oiw  own 
Dora,  too — and  that  you  love  bekaise  I  was 
like  Jicr.  Oh,  come  with  me,  father,  darlin'. 
For  her  sake,  compose  yourself  and  come 
with  me.  Oh,  what  are  ive  to  feel  I  wasn't 
she  our  mother  ?  Wasn't  she  ? — wasn't  she  ? 
What  am  I  sayin'  ?  Ay,  but,  now — we  have 
no  mother,  now  !  " 

MMahon  still  leaned  upon  his  son's  neck, 
but  on  hearing  his  favorite  daughter's  voice, 
he  put  his  arm  round  to  where  she  stood, 
and  clasping  her  in,  brought  her  close  to  him 
and  Bryan,  so  that  the  three  individuals 
formed  one  sorrowing  group  together. 

"  Father,"  repeated  Dora,  "come  with  me 
for  my  mother's  sake." 

He  stalled.  "  What's  that  you  say,  Dora  ? 
For  3'our  mother's  sake  ?  I  will,  darlin' — for 
her  sake,  I  will.  Ay,  that's  the  way  to  manage 
me — for  her  sake.  Oh,  what  wouldn't  I  do 
for  her  sake  ?  Come,  then,  God  bless  you, 
darlin',  for  puttin'  that  into  my  head.  You 
may  make  me  do  anything  now,  Dora,  jewel 
— if  you  just  ax  it  for  her  sake.  Oh,  my 
God  !  an  is  it  come  to  this  ?  An'  am  I  talk- 
in'  this  waj'  ? — but — well,  for  her  sake,  darlin' 
—for  her  sake.  Come,  I'll  go  in — but — but 
— oh,  Bryan,  how  can  I  ?  " 

"  You  know  father,"  replied  Bryan,  who 
now  held  his  arm,  "  we  must  all  die,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  us  if  we  can  die  as  she  died. 
Didn't  father  Peter  say  that  if  ever  the  light 
of  heaven  was  in  a  human  heart,  it  was  in 
hers  ? " 

"  Ay,  but  when  I  go  in  an'  look  upon  her. 
an'  call  Bridget,  she  won't  answer  me." 

"  Father  clear,  j-ou  are  takin'  it  too  much 
to  heart." 

"Well,  it'll  be  the  first  time  she  ever  re- 
fused to  answer  mr — the  first  time  that  ever 
her  lips  will  be  silent  when  I  sj^ake  to  her." 

"But,  father,"  said  the  sweet  girl  at  his 
side,  "  think  of  me.  Sure  I'll  be  yoitr  Dora 
more  than  ever,  now.  You  know  what  you 
promised  me  this  minute.  Oh,  for  her  sake, 
and  for  God's  sake,  then,  don't  take  it  so 
much  to  heart.  It  was  my  grandfather  sent 
me  to  you,  an'  he  says  he  want's  to  see  you, 
an'  to  spake  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  My  poor  father, 
an'  he  won't  be  long  afther  her.  But  this  is 
the  way  wid  all,  Bryan— the  way  o'  the  world 
itself.  We  must  go.  I  didn't  cai-e,  now, 
how  soon  I  followed  hei*.     Oh,  no,  no." 

"Don't  say  so,  father  ;  think  of  the  family 
3'ou  have  ;  think  of  how  you  love  them,  and 
how  they  love  you,  father  dear.  Don't  give 
way  so  much  to  this  sorrow.  I  know  it's 
hard  to  bid  you  not  to  do  it ;  but  you  know 


we  must  strive  to  overcome  ourselves.  1 
hope  there's  happy  days  and  years  before  U3 
stiU.  We'll  liave  our  leases  soon,  you  know, 
an'  then  we'll  feel  firm  and  comfortable  :  an' 
you  know  you'll  be — we'll  all  be  near  where 
she  sleeps." 

"  Where  she  sleeps.  Well,  there's,  comfort 
in  that,  Bryan — there's  comfort  in  that." 

The  old  man,  though  very  feeble,  on  see- 
ing him  a^Dproach,  rose  up  and  met  him. 
"  Tom,"  said  he,  "  be  a  man,  and  don't  shame 
my  white  hairs  nor  your  own.  I  lost  your 
mother,  an'  I  was  as  fond  of  her,  an'  had  as 
good  a  right,  too,  as  ever  you  were  of  her 
that's  now  an  angel  in  heaven  ;  but  if  I  lost 
her,  I  bore  it  as  a  man  ought.  I  never  yet 
bid  you  do  a  thing  that  you  didn't  do,  but  I 
now  bid  you  stop  cryin',  an  don't  fl}*  in  the 
face  o'  God  as  j'ou'i-e  doin'.  You  respect  my 
white  hau's,  an'  God  Avill  help  you  as  he  has 
done ! " 

The  venerable  aj^pearance  of  the  old  man, 
the  melancholy  but  tremulous  earnestness 
with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  placid  spirit 
of  submission  which  touched  his  whole  bear- 
ing with  the  light  of  an  inward  piety  that  no 
age  could  dim  or  overshadow,  all  combined 
to  work  a  salutary  influence  upon  M'Mxhou. 
He  evidently  made  a  great  eli'ort  at  com- 
posure, nor  without  success.  His  grief  be- 
came calm  ;  he  paid  attention  to  other  mat- 
ters, and  by  the  aid  of  Bryan,  and  from  an 
anxiety  lest  he  should  disturb  or  offend  hli 
father  by  any  further  excess  of  soitow,  he  was 
enabled  to  preserve  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
posm-e  than  might  have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  XH 

Hyct/  Concerts  a  Plot  and  is  urged  to  Marry. 

The  Hogans,  who  seldom  missed  a  Wake, 
Dance,  Cockfight  or  any  other  place  of 
amusement  or  tumult,  were  not  present,  we 
need  scarcely  assui'e  our  readei's,  at  the  wake- 
house  of  IMrs.  M"i\Iahon.  On  that  night  they 
and  Teddy  Phats  were  all  sitting  in  their 
usual  domicile,  the  kiln,  already  mentioned, 
expecting  Hycy,  when  the  following  brief  dia- 
logue took  place,  previous  to  his  appeai'ance  : 

"What  keeps  this  lad,  Hj'cy  ?  "  said  Bat ; 
"  an'  a  comjilate  lad  is  in  his  coat,  when  he 
has  it  on  him.  Troth  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  this  same  gentleman  is  to  be  de- 
pended on." 

"Gentleman,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Philip, 
"  nothing  short  of  that  will  sar\'e  him,  shure. 
To  be  depinded  on.  But !  Why,  thin,  its 
more  than  I'd  like  to  say.  Howanever,  he's 
as  far  in,  an'  farther  than  we  are." 
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"There's  no  use  in  our  quarrelin'  wid  him," 
said  Phats,  in  his  natural  manner.  "  If  he's 
in  our  power,  we're  in  liis  ;  an'  you  know  he 
could  soon  make  the  counthry  too  hot  to  hold 
us.  Alonpf  wid  all,  too,  he's  as  revengeful  as 
the  dioule  himself,  if  not  a  thritle  more  so." 

"If  he  an'  Kathleen  p^ets  bothered  to- 
gether," said  Philip,  "  'twould  be  a  good  look 
up  for  us,  at  any  rate." 

Kate  Hogan  was  the  only  female  present, 
the  truth  being  that  Philip  and  Ned  were 
both  widowers,  owing,  it  was  generally  be- 
heved,  to  the  brutal  treatment  which  their 
unfortunate  wives  received  at  their  hands. 

"  Don't  quarrel  wid  him,"  said  she,  "  if 
you  can,  at  any  rate,  till  we  <^ei  him  more  in 
our  power,  an'  that  he'll  be  soon,  maybe.  If 
we  fall  out  wid  liim,  we'd  have  to  lave  the 
place,  an'  maybe  to  go  farther  than  we  in- 
tend, too.  "NVherever  we  Avent  over  the  pro- 
vince, this  you  know  was  our  headquarters. 
Here's  M-here  all  belongin'  to  us— I  mane  that 
ever  died  a  natural  death,  or  drew  their  last 
breath  in  toe  counthry — rests,  an'  I'd  not 
like  to  go  far  icoin  it." 

"  Let  what  will  liappen,"  said  Philip,  with 
an  oath,  "  I'd  lose  my  right,  arm  before  Biy- 
an  M'^Ialion  puts  a  ring  on  Kathleen." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  Hycy  lias  no  notion  of 
marryin'  her,  thin,"  said  Kate. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  her  bus- 
band. 

"I've  a  Uttle  biixl  that  tells  me,"  she  r*^- 
plied. 

"  Gerald  Cavanagh  an'  his  wife  doesn't 
think  so,"  said  Philip.  "They  and  Jemmy 
Burke  has  the  match  neai'ly  made." 

"  They  may  make  the  match,"  said  Kate, 
"  but  it's  more  than  they'll  be  able  to  do  to 
make  the  marriage.  Hycy's  at  greater  game, 
I  tell  you  ;  but  whether  he  is  or  not,  I  tell 
you  again  that  Bryan  M'^Mahon  will  have  her  ' 
in  spite  of  all  opposition."  ; 

"May  be  not,"  said  Phats;  "Hycy  will 
take  care  o'  that  ;  he  has  him  set ;  he'll  work 
him  a  charm  ;  he'll  ttdie  care  that  Brvan 
won't  be  long  in  a  fit  way  to  offer  lumself  as 
a  match  for  her."  ; 

"  More  power  to  him  in  that,"  said  Philip  ; 
"  if  he  makes  a  beggarman  of  him  he  may  de-  ' 
pend  on  us  to  the  back-bone." 

"  Have  no  hand  in  injurin'  Bryan  M'Ma-  I 
hon,"  said  Kate.     "  Keep  him  from  manyin' 
Kathleen  if  you  like,  or  if  you  can  ;  but,  if 
vou're  wise,  don't  injure  the  boy."  | 

"  \Miy  so  ?  "  a.sked  Philip.      '  I 

"  That's  nothing  to  you,"  she  replied  ;  "  for 
a  raison  I  have  ;  and  mark  me,  I  warn  you 
not  to  do  so  or  it'll  be  worse  for  you."  \ 

"  Why,  who  are  we  afraid  of,  bai-rin  Hycy  j 
himself '? "  ! 

"  It's  no  matther  ;  there's  them  livin'  could  ; 


make  you  afeard,  an'  maybe  will,  too,  if  you 
injure  that  boy." 

"  I'd  just  knock  him  on  the  head,"  replied 
the  ferocious  ruffian,  "  as  soon  as  I  would  a 
mad  dog." 
i      "Whisht,"   said    Phats,    "here's    Hycy; 
'  don't  you  hear  his  foot '?  " 

Hycy  entered  in  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
;  and,  after  the  usual  gi-eetings,  sat  down  by 
the  tire. 

"De  night's  could,"  said  Phats,  resuming 
his  brogue  ;  "but  here,"  he  added,  pulling 
out  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  "  is  something  to 
wai-m  de  blood  in  us.'  Will  you  thry  it, 
Meeisther  Hycy  ?  " 

"  By-and-by — not  now  ;  but  help  your- 
selves." 

"  When  did  you  see  ^liss  Kathleen,  Mas- 
ther  Hycy,"  asked  Kate. 

"  You  mean  Miss  liathleen  the  Proud?" 
he  replied — "my  Lady  Dignity — I  have  a 
crow  to  pluck  with  /(e/-." 

"  What  crow  have  you  to  pluck  V\-id  her?" 
asked  Kate,  fiercely.  "You'll  jjluck  no  crow 
wid  her,  or,  if  you  do.  III  find  a  bag  to  hould 
the  fedhers — mind  that." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Pliihp  ;  "  whatever's  to  be 
done,  she  must  come  to  no  hanu." 

"  Why,  the  crow  I  have  to  pluck  with  her, 
Mrs.  Hogan,  is — let  me  see— why — to — to 
inaiTV  her — to  bind  her  in  the  bands  of  holy 
wedlock  ;  and  you  know,  when  I  do,  I'm  to 
frivo  you  all  a  house  and  place  free  gi-atis  for 
nothing  during  your  lives — that's  what  I 
pledge  myself  to  do.  and  not  a  rope  to  hang 
yourselves,  woriliy  gentlemen,  as  Finigan 
would  say.  I  pass  over  the  fact,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, laughing,  "  of  the  peculiar  intimacy 
which,  on  a  certain  occasion.  wa.s  established 
between  Jemmy,  the  gentlemiui's  old  oak 
diMwers,  and  }our  wrenching-irons ;  how- 
ever, that  is  not  the  matter  at  present,  and  I 
am  somewhat  in  a  huiry." 

"  You  heard,"  said  Bat,  "  that  Bryan 
M'Mahon  has  lost  his  mother  ?  " 

"I  did,"  .said  the  other;  "poor  oqjhan 
lad,  I  pity  him." 

"  We  know  you  do,"  said  Bat,  with  a  vin- 
dictive but  apjiroviug  sneer. 

"I  assure  you,"  continued  Hycy,  "I  wish 
the  young  man  well." 

"  Durin'  der  lives,"  rejjeated  Phats,  who 
had  evidently  been  pondering  over  Hycy'.s 
i:)romised  gift  to  the  liogans  ; — "  throth,"  he 
observed  with  a  grin,  '•  dere  may  be  some- 
thing under  dat  too.  Ay  !  an'  she  wishes 
Bryan  M'lNlahon  well,"  he  exclaimed,  raising 
his  red  eyebrows. 

"Shiss,"  repUed  Hycy,  mimicking  him, 
"her  does." 

"  But  you  must  have  de  still-house  nowhere 
but  in  Ahadarra  for  alls  dat" 
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"  For  alls  dats,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Dat  will  do  den,"  said  Phats,  composedly. 

"Enough  of  this,"  said  Hyc}'.  "Now, 
Phats,  have  you  examined  and  pitched  upon 
.the  place  ?  " 

\  "  Well,  then,"  replied  Phats,  speaking  in 
Tiis  natural  manner,  "  I  have  ;  an'  a  betther 
spot  isn't  in  EurojDe  than  there  is  undher  the 
hip  of  Cullamore.  But  do  you  know  how 
Roger  Cooke  sarved  Adam  Blakely  of  Glen- 
cuil  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well,"  replied  Hycy,  "  he  ruined 
him." 

"  But  we  don't  know  it,"  said  Ned  ;  "  how 
was  it,  Teddy  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  set  up  a  still  on  liis  property — 
an'  you  know  Adam  owns  the  whole  town- 
land,  jist  as  Brj'an  ]M'j\Iahon  does  Ahadarra 
— an'  afther  three  or  four  runniu  she  gets  a 
bloody  scoundrel  to  inform  i;pon  Adam,  as  if 
it  was  him  an'  not  himself  that  had  the  still. 
Chuton  the  ganger — may  the  devil  break  his 
neck  at  any  rate  ! — an'  the  redcoats — came 
and  found  ah  right,  Still,  Head,  and  Worm." 

"  Well,"  said  Bat,  "  an'  how  did  that  i-uin 
him?" 

"Why,  by  the  present  law,"  retiu*ned 
Phats,  "it's  the  townland  that  must  pay  the 
fine.  Poor  Adam  wasn't  to  say  very  rich  ; 
he  had  to  pay  the  fine,  however,  and  now 
he's  a  beggar — root  an'  branch,  chick  an' 
child  out  of  it.  Do  you  undherstand  that, 
Misther  Hycy  ?  " 

"  No,"  rei^lied  Hycy,  "  you're  mistaken  ;  I 
have  recourse  to  the  still,  because  I  want 
cash.  Honest  Jemmy  the  gentleman  has 
taken  the  sthad  an'  won't  fork  out  any  longer, 
so  that  I  must  either  run  a  cast  or  two  every 
now  an'  then,  or  turn  clodhopper  like  him- 
self. So  mucli  I  say  for  yoiu*  information, 
Mr,  Phats.  In  the  meantime  let  us  see 
what's  to  be  done.  Here,  Ned,  is  a  five- 
pound  note  to  buy  barley  ;  keep  a  strict  ac- 
count of  this  ;  for  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  a  person  to  be  played  on.  There's  an- 
other thirty-sliilling  note — or  stay,  I'll  make 
it  two  i^ounds — to  enable  you  to  box  up  the 
still-house  and  remove  the  vessels  and  things 
fi'om  Glendearg.  Have  you  all  ready, 
Philip  ? "  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Hogan. 

"  All,"  repUed  Philip  ;  "  sich  a  Still,  Head, 
and  Worm,  you'd  not  find  in  Europe — ready 
to  be  set  to  work  at  a  minute's  notice." 

"When,"  said  Hycy,  rising,  "will  it  be 
necessary  that  I  should  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  We'll  let  you  know,"  replied  Phats, 
"  when  we  want  you.  Kate  here  can  drop 
in,  as  if  by  accident,  an'  give  the  liandxmrd" 

"  Well,  tlien,  good-night — stay,  give  me  a 
glass  of  whiskey  before  I  go  ;  and,  before  I 
i.0  go,  listen.     You  know  the   confidence  I 


place  in  every  one  of  you  on  this  occa. 
sion  ?  " 

"  We  do,"  rephed  Philip ;  "  no  doubt  of  it" 

"  Listen,  I  say.  I  swear  by  all  that  a  man 
can  swear  by,  that  if  a  soul  of  you  ever 
breathes — I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  these 
young  savages  are  all  asleep " 

"As  sound  as  a  toj),"  said  Bat,  "everyone 
o'  them." 

"  Well,  if  a  single  one  of  you  ever  breathes 
my  name  or  mentions  me  to  a  human  being  as 
in  any  way  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
I'U  make  the  country  too  hot  to  hold  you — 
and  you  need  no  ghost  to  tell  you  how  easily 
I  could  dispose  of  you  if  it  went  to  that." 

Kate,  when  he  had  repeated  these  words, 
gave  him  a  peculiar  glance,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  short  abiaipt  laugh  that 
seemed  to  have  something  derisive  in  it. 

"Is  there  auvthing  to  be  laughed  at  in 
what  I  am  saying,  most  amiable  ]\Irs. 
Hogan  ?  "  he  asked. 

Kate  gave  either  a  feigned  or  a  real  start 
as  he  sjDoke. 

"  Laughed  at !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  if  sur- 
prised ;  "throth  I  wasn't  thinkin' of  you  at 
all,  Mr.  Hycy.     What  wor  you  sayin'  ?  " 

"That  if  my  name  ever  happens  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  mth  this  business, 
111  send  the  whole  kit  of  you — hammers, 
budgets,  and  sothering-irons  — to  hell  or 
Connaught ;  so  think  of  this  now,  and  good- 
night." 

"  There  goes  as  d d  a  vagabond,"  said 

Ned,  "as  ever  stretched  hemp;  and  only 
that  it's  our  own  business  to  make  the  most 
use  we  can  out  of  him,  I  didn't  cai*e  the  deiil 
had  him,  for  I  don't  Hke  a  bone  in  his  skin." 

"Why,"  said  Philip,  "I  see  what  he's  at 
now.  Sure  enough  he'll  put  the  copin'-stone 
on  Bryan  MMahon  at  any  rate — that,  an'  if 
we  can  get  the  house  and  place  out  of  him — 
an'  what  need  we  care  ?  " 

"Send  us  to  hell  or  Connaught,"  said 
Kate  ;  "  well,  that's  not  bad— ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! " 

"Wliat  are  you  neigherin' at  ?  "  said  her 
husband ;  "  and  what  set  you  a-cackHn'  to 
his  face  a  while  ago  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  carelessly,  "No 
matther,"  she  rephed,  "  for  a  raison  I  had." 

"  Would  you  let  me  know  your  raison,  if 
you  plaise  ?  " 

"If  I  plaise — ay,  you  did  well  to  put  that 
in,  for  I  don't  plaise  to  let  you  know  any 
more  about  it.  I  laughed  bekaise  I  liked  td 
laugh  ;  an'  I  hope  one  may  do  that  'ithou; 
being  brought  over  the  coals  about  it.  Gd 
to  bed,  an'  give  me  another  glass  o'  whiskey, 
Ted — it  always  makes  me  sleep." 

Ted  had  been  for  some  minutes  evidently 
ruminating. 
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"  He  is  a  good  boy,"  said  he  ;  "  but  at  any 
rate  oiir  hands  is  in  the  hon's  mouth,  an'  its 
not  our  pohcy  to  vex  him." 

Hycy,  on  his  way  home,  felt  himself  in 
better  spirits  than  he  had  been  in  for  some 
time.  The  arrangement  with  young  Clinton 
gave  him  considerable  satisfaction,  and  he 
now  resolved  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possi- 
ble in  executing  his  o^^'n  part  of  the  contract. 
Clinton  himself,  Avho  was  a  thoughtless  young 
feUow,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  Avith  no  gi'eat 
relish  for  business,  was  guided  almost  in 
eveiything  by  his  knowing  old  uncle  the 
ganger,  on  whom  he  and  his  sister  depended, 
and  who  looked  upon  him  as  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  employment  unless  the  management 
of  a  cheap  farm,  such  as  would  necessarily 
di'aw  his  attention  from  habits  of  idleness 
and  expense  to  those  of  ai)plication  and  in- 
dustiy.  Being  aware,  from  commoa  report, 
that  M'Mahon's  extensive  and  improvable 
holding  in  AhadiU-ra  was  out  of  lease,  he  im- 
mediately set  his  heart  upon  it,  but  knew 
not  exactly  in  what  manner  to  accomplish 
his  designs,  in  securing  it  if  he  could,  \A\\\- 
out  exposing  himself  to  suspicion  and  a  good 
deal  of  obloquy  besides.  Old  Clinton  was 
one  of  those  sheer  and  hardened  sinners 
who,  without  either  scruple  or  remoi-se,  yet 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  as  good  terms 
>\"ith  the  world  as  the}'  can,  whil.-t  at  the 
same  time  they  laugh  and  despise  in  their 
hearts  all  that  is  worthy  of  honor  and  re- 
spect in  it.  His  nephew,  however,  had  some 
positive  good,  and  not  a  little  of  that  light 
and  reckless  profligacy  which  is  often  mis- 
taken for  heart  and  spirit.  Hycy  and  he, 
though  not  very  long  acquainted,  were,  at 
the  present  period  of  our  naiTative,  on  very 
intimate  terms.  They  had,  it  is  true,  a  good 
many  propensities  in  common,  and  these 
were  what  constituted  the  bond  between 
them.  They  were  companions  but  not 
friends  ;  and  Clinton  saw  many  tilings  in 
Hycy  which  disgusted  him  exceedingly,  and 
scarcely  anything  more  than  the  contempt- 
uous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  and  treated 
his  parents.  He  liked  his  society,  because 
he  was  Hvely  and  without  any  of  that  high 
and  honorable  moral  feeling  which  is  often 
troublesome  to  a  companion  who,  like  Clin- 
ton, was  not  possessed  of  much  scruple  while 
engaged  in  the  pm-suit  of  pleasures.  On 
this  accovmt,  therefore,  we  say  that  he  rel- 
ished his  society,  but  could  neither  respect 
nor  esteem  him. 

On  the  following  morning  at  breakfast,  his 
uncle  asked  him  where  he  had  dined  the  day 
before. 

"With  Hycy  Burke,  sir,"  replied  the 
nephew. 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  honest  Jemmy's  son — a  very 


[  great  man  in  his  o\\-n  conceit,  Harry.  You 
seem  to  like  him  very  much." 

Hany  felt  a  good  deal  puzzled  as  to  the 
I  nature  of  his  reply.  He  knew  ven,-  well  that 
!  his  uncle  did  not  relish  Hycy,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  exactly  stiite  his  opinion 
■  of  him  without  bringing  in  question  his  own 
penetration  and  good  taste  in  keeping  his 
society.  Then,  with  respect  to  his  sister, 
although  he  had  no  earthly  intention  of  see- 
ing her  the  wife  of  such  a  pei-son,  still  he  re- 
solved to  be  able  to  say  to  Hycy  that  he  had 
not  broken  his  word,  a  consideration  which 
would  not  have  bound  Hycy  one  moment 
under  the  same  circumstimces. 

"  He's  a  very  pleasant  young  fellow,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "and  has  been  e.xceedingly 
civil  and  attentive  to  me." 

"  Ay  ! — do  you  hke  him— -ilo  you  esteem 
him,  I  mean?" 

"I  dare  say  T  will,  sir,  when  I  come  to 
know  him  l^etter." 

""Wliich  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  at  pres- 
ent you  do  not.  So  I  thought.  You  have 
a  portion  of  good  sense  aljout  you,  but  in  a 
thousand  things  you're  a  jacka.ss,  Harry." 

"Thank  you,  su',"  replied  his  nephew, 
laughing  heartily  ;  "thank  you  for  the  com- 
pliment.    I  am  rjonr  nephew,  you  know." 

"  You  have  a  parcel  of  d d  sciiiijles,  I 

say,  that  are  ridiculous.  "What  the  devil 
need  a  man  cai*e  about  in  this  world  but  ai>- 
peai"ances '?  ^lind  your  own  interests,  keep 
up  appearances,  and  vou  haAe  done  voiu 
duty." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  do  a  httle  more 
than  keep  up  appearances,"  replied  his 
nephew. 

"  I  know  you  would,"  said  his  uncle,  "and 
it  is  for  that  especial  reason  that  I  say  you're 
cariying  the  ears.  I'm  now  a  long  time  in 
the  world,  IMasther  Harry — sixty-two  years 
— although  I  don't  look  it,  nor  anything  like 
it,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time — or,  at  all 
events,  ever  since  I  was  able  to  fonn  my  oaati 
opinions,  I  never  met  a  man  that  wa.sn't  a 
rogue  in  something,  with  the  exception  of — 
let  me  see — one — two — three— four — five — 
I'm  not  able  to  make  out  the  hiilf -dozen." 

"And  who  were  the  five  honorable  excep- 
tions ?  "  asked  his  niece,  smiling. 

"  They  were  the  five  fools  of  the  parish, 
l^Iaria — imd  yet  I  am  wTong,  still — for  Bob 
M'Canu  w:W  as  thievish  as  the  verj'  devil 
whenever  he  had  an  opportimity.  And  now, 
do  you  know  the  conclusion  I  come  to  from 
all  this?" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  his  niece,  "that no  man's 
honest  but  a  fooL  " 

"Thank  you,  Maiia.  Well  done— you've 
hit  it.  By  the  way,  it's  seems  ]\riIahon'« 
A\-ife,  of  Cju-riglas-s,  is  dead." 
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"Is  she  ?"  said  Harrj- ;  "  that  is  a  respect- 
able family,  father,  by  all  accounts." 

"  Why,  they  neither  rob  nor  steal,  I  be- 
Heve,"  reiDlied  his  uncle.  "They  ai*e  like 
most  people,  I  suppose,  honest  in  the  eye  of 
the  law — honest  because  the  laws  keep  them 
so." 

"I  did  not  tliinkyour  opinion  of  the  world 
was  so  bad,  uncle,"  said  MiU'ia ;  "I  hope  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  you  say  it  is." 

"All  I  can  say,  then,"  replied  the  old 
C}Tiic,  "  that  if  you  wait  till  you  find  an  hon- 
est man  for  your  husband,  you'll  die  an  old 
maid." 

"Well,  but  excuse  me,  uncle,  is  that  safe 
doctiine  to  lay  down  before  your  nephew,  or 
myself?" 

"  Pooh,  as  to  you,  you  silly  girl,  what  have 
you  to  do  with  it?  We're  talkin'  about  men, 
now — about  the  world,  I  say,  and  life  in  gen- 
eral." 

"  And  don't  you  wish  Harry  to  be  hon- 
est?" 

"  Yes,  where  it  is  his  interest ;  and  ditto 
to  roguery,  where  it  can  be  done  safely." 

"I  know  you  don't  feci  what  you  say, 
uncle,"  she  obsei'ved,  "nor  believe  it  eith- 
er." 

"  Not  he,  Maria,"  said  her  brother,  awaken- 
ing out  of  a  reverie ;  "  but,  uncle,  as  to 
Hycy  Burke — I  don't — hem." 

"  You  don't  what  ?  "  asked  the  othei',  rising 
and  staring  at  him. 

His  nephew  looked  at  his  sister,  and  was 
silent. 

"You  don't  mean  what,  man? — always 
speak  out.  Here,  helj)  me  on  with  this  coat. 
Fethertonge  and  I  are  taking  a  ride  up  to- 
moiTOW  as  far  as  Ahadarra." 

"That's  a  man  I  don't  like,"  said  the 
nephew.  "  He's  too  soft  and  too  sweet,  and 
speaks  too  low  to  be  honest." 

"  Honest,  you  blockhead  !  Who  says  he's 
honest?  "  replied  his  uncle.  "He's  as  good 
a  tiling,  however,  an  excellent  man  of  the 
world  that  looks  to  the  main  point,  and — 
keeps  up  appearances.  Take  care  of  your-, 
selves  ; "  ancl  with  these  Avords,  accompanied 
with  a  shrewd,  knavish  nod  that  was  peculiar 
to  him,  in  giving  which  Avith  expression  he 
was  a  perfect  adept,  he  left  them. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  brother  and  his 
sister  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  latter 
said,  "Can  it  be  joossible,  Hariy,  that  my 
uncle  is  serious  in  all  he  says  on  this  sub- 
ject?" 

Her  brother,  who  paid  more  regard  to  the 
principles  of  his  sister  than  her  uncle  diet, 
felt  great  reluctance  in  answering  her  iu  the 
iiffirmative,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  re- 
solved to  stretch  a  little  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mon decency. 


"  Not  at  all,  Maria  ;  no  man  relishes  hon« 
esty  more  than  he  does.  He  only  speaks  iu 
this  fashion  because  he  thinks  that  honest 
men  are  scarce,  and  so  they  are.  But,  by- 
the-way,  talking  about  Hycy  Burke,  Maria, 
how  do  you.  hke  him  ?  " 

"I  can't  say  I  admire  him,"  she  replied, 
"  but  you  know  I  have  had  very  slight  oj)- 
portunities  of  forming  any  opinion." 

"From  what  you  have  seen  of  him,  what 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  replied,  pausing ; 
"  why,  that  he'll  meet  very  few  who  will 
think  so  highly  of  him  as  he  does  of  him- 
self." 

"  He  thinks  veiy  highly  of  you,  then." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  she  asked 
somcAvliat  quickly. 

"Faith,  Mai'ia,  fi'om  the  best  authoi'ity — 
because- he  himself  told  me  so." 

"  So,  then,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  furn- 
ishing you  with  a  topic  of  conversation  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably,  and  you  may  prepare 
yourself  for  a  surj^rise.  He's  attached  to 
you." 

"I  think  not,"  she  replied  calmly. 

"  Wli}^  so  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  truth, 
I  do  not  think  him  caj^able  of  attachment  to 
any  one  but  himself." 

"  Faith,  a  very  good  reason,  Maria ;  but, 
seriously,  if  he  should  introduce  the  subject, 
I  trust,  at  all  events,  that  you  will  treat  him 
with  respect." 

"I  shall  certainly  respect  myself,  Harry. 
He  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  read  him  one 
of  my  uncle's  lectures  upon  life  and  honesty." 

"  I  have  promised  not  to  be  his  enemy  iu 
the  matter,  and  I  shall  keep  my  word." 

"  So  you  may,  Harry,  with  perfect  safety. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opin- 
ion ;  but " — she  paused. 

"What  do  you  stop  at,  Maria?" 

"I  was  only  about  to  add,"  she  replied, 
"  that  I  wish  it  was  miitual." 

"  You  Avish  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  that,  Maria  ?  " 

She  laughed.  "  Don't  you  know  it  is  only 
a  form  of  speech  ?  a  polite  way  of  saying 
that  he  does  not  rank  high  in  my  esteem  ?  " 

"Well,  Avell,"  he  replied,  "settle  that 
matter  between  you  ;  perhaps  the  devil  i& 
not  so  black  as  he's  pamted." 

"  A  very  unhajDj^y  illustration,"  said  hii 
sister,  "  Avhatever  has  put  it  into  your  head."" 

"  Faith,  and  i  don't  know  Avhat  put  il 
there.  Hov.-ever,  all  I  can  say  in  the  matter 
1  have  already  said.  I  am  not,  nor  shall  1 
be.  his  enemy.  I'll  trouble  you,  as  you'i'e 
near  it,  to  touch  the  bell  till  George  gets 
the  horse.  I  am  going  up  to  his  father's, 
noAv.     Shall  I  tell  him  that  John  Wallace  is 
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discarded  ;  that  he  will  Ije  received  with 
smiles,  and  that — " 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Hany  ?" 

"  Well,  good-bye,  at  any  rate.  You  are 
perfectly  cajjable  of  deciding  for  yourself, 
Mai'ia." 

"I  trust  so,"  she  replied.  "There's 
George  with  your  horse  now." 

"It's  a  blue  look-up.  Master  Hycy,"  said 
Clinton  to  himself  as  he  took  his  way  to 
Burke's.  "  I  think  you  have  but  little  chance 
in  that  quarter,  oh,  most  accomphshed  Hycy, 
and  indeed  I  am  not  a  whit  sorry  ;  but  should 
be  very  much  so  were  it  otherwise." 

It  is  singuhir  enough  that  whUst  Clinton 
was  introducing  the  subject  of  Hycy's  attach- 
ment to  his  sister,  that  worthy  young  gentle- 
man was  sustaining  a  much  more  serious 
and  vehement  ouset  upon  a  similar  subject 
at  home.  Gerald  Cavanagh  and  his  wife 
having  once  got  the  notion  of  a  marriage 
between  Kathleen  and  Hycy  into  their  heads, 
were  determined  not  to  rest  until  that  desir- 
able consummation  should  be  brought  about. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  we  must 
assure  our  readers  that  Gerald  never  omitted 
any  opportunity  of  introducing  the  matter 
to  Jemmy  Burke,  who,  as  he  liked  the  Cav- 
anaghs,  and  especially  Kathleen  herself,  who, 
indeed,  was  a  general  favorite,  began  to 
think  that,  although  in  point  of  cii'cum- 
stances  she  was  by  no  means  a  match  for 
him,  Hycy  might  do  still  worse.  It  is  true, 
his  wife  was  outi'ageous  at  tlie  bare  mention 
of  it ;  but  Jemmy,  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
blunt  sarcasm,  had  a  resolution  of  his  own, 
and  not  unfrequently  took  a  kind  of  good- 
natured  and  shrewd  delight  in  opposing  her 
wishes  Avheuever  he  found  them  to  be  un- 
reasonable. For  several  months  past  he 
could  not  put  his  foot  out  of  the  door  that 
he  was  not  haunted  by  honest  Gerald  Cava- 
nagh, who  had  only  one  idea  constantly  be- 
fore him,  that  of  raising  his  daughter  to  the 
rank  and  state  in  which  ho  knew,  or  at  least 
calculated  that  Hycy  Burke  would  keeji  her. 
Go  where  he  might,  honest  Jemmy  was  at- 
tended by  honest  Gerald,  Uke  his  fetch.  At 
mass,  at  market,  in  eveiy  fair  tlu-oughout 
the  country  was  Cavanagh  sure  to  bring  up 
the  subject  of  the  marriage  ;  and  what  was 
the  best  of  it,  he  and  his  neighbor  drank 
each  other's  healths  so  rej^eatedly  on  the  head 
of  it,  that  they  often  separated  in  a  state  that 
might  be  termed  anything  but  sober.  Nay, 
what  is  more,  it  was  a  fact  that  they  had  more 
than  once  or  twice  absolutely  an-anged  the 
whole  matter,  and  even  appointed  the  day 
for  the  wedding,  without  either  of  them 
being  able  to  recollect  the  circumstances  on 
the  follomng  moniing. 

Whilst   at   breakfast   on   the  morning  in 


;  question,  Burke,  after  finishing  his  first  cup 
of  tea,  addressed  his  worthy  son  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Hycy,  do  you  intend  to  Uve  always  this 
way  ?  ' 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Burke.  I  expect  to 
dine  on  something  more  substantial  than 
tea." 

"  You're  verj-  stupid,  Hycy,  not  to  under- 
stand me  ;  but,  indeed,  j-ou  never  were  over- 
stocked wid  bi-ains,  unfortunately,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost — but  what  I  mane  is,  have  you 
any  intention  of  changing  your  condition  in 
life  ?  Do  you  intend  to  many,  or  to  go  on 
spendin'  money  upon  me  at  this  rate  !  " 

"The  old  lecture,  ]Mrs.  Burke,"  said  Hycy, 
addressing  his  mother.  "Father,  j-ou  are 
sadly  deficient  in  originality.  Of  lute  you 
are  pei*petually  repeating  youi-self.  Why,  I 
suppose  to-moiTow  or  next  day,  you  will  be- 
come geometrical  on  our  hands,  or  treat  ua 
to  a  grammatical  praxis.  Don't  you  think  it 
veiy  hkely,  ^Irs.  Burke  !  " 

"And  if  he  does,"  replied  his  mother, 
"  it's  not  the  first  time  he  has  been  guilty  of 
both  ;  but  of  late,  all  the  little  shame  he  had, 
he  has  lost  it." 

"  Fitith,  and  if  I  hadn't  got  a  large  stock, 
I'd  a  been  run  out  of  it  this  many  a  day,  in 
regard  of  what  I  had  to  lose  in  that  way  for 
you,  Hycy.  However  I'll  thank  you  to  listen 
to  me.  Have  you  any  intention  of  marrpu' 
a  wife  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably,  ilr.  Bui'ke.  Not  a  doubt 
of  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  The  sooner 
you're  married,  the  sooner  you'll  settle  down. 
You'll  know,  then,  my  lad,  what  life  is." 

Honest  Jemmy's  sarcasm  was  likely  to 
cany  him  too  far  from  his  pui-pose,  which  was 
certainly  not  to  give  a  malicious  account  of 
matrimony,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  his  worthy  son. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Hjxy,  winking  at 
his  mother,  "jiroceed." 

"The  truth  is,  Hycy," he  added,  "  I  have  a 
wife  in  my  eye  for  you." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  rephed  the  other. 
"  I  did  imagine  it  was  there  you  had  her ; 
name — ]\lr.  Burke — name  ?  " 

"Troth,  I'm  ashamed,  Hycy,  to  name  her 
and  your.self  on  the  same  daj*." 

"  Well,  cant  you  name  her  to-day,  and 
postpone  me  until  to-moiTOW '?  " 

"It  would  be  akuost  a  jjity  to  have  her 
thrown  away  upon  you.  A  good  and  virtuous 
wife,  however,  may  do  a  great  deal  to  reclaim 
a  bad  husband,  and,  indeed,  you  wouldn't  be 
the  first  profligate  that  was  reformed  in  the 
same  way." 

"  :Many  thanks,  Mr.  Burke  ;  you  are  quite 
geological  this  morning  ;  isn't  he,  ma'am  ?  " 
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"  When  was  be  ever  anythinpf  else  ?  God 
pardon  him  !  However,  I  know  what  he's 
exterminatin'  for ;  he  wants  you  to  mai'iy 
Kathleen  Cavanagh." 

"  Ay  do  I,  Rosha ;  and  she  might  make 
him  a  respectable  man  yet, — that  is,  if  any 
woman  could." 

"  Geological  again,  mother  ;  well,  really 
now,  Katsey  Cavanagh  is  a  splendid  girl,  a 
fine  animal,  no  doubt  of  it ;  all  her  points  are 
good,  but,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Burke,  a  trifle 
too  blebeian  for  H^'cy  the  accomplished." 

"  I  tell  you  she's  a  devilish  sight  too  good 
for  you  ;  and  if  you  don't  marry  her,  you'll 
never  get  such  a  Avife." 

"Troth,"  answered  ]\Ii-s.  Burke,  "I  think 
myself  there's  something  over  you,  or  you 
wouldn't  spake  as  you  do — a  wife  for  Hycy — 
one  of  Gerald  Cavanagh's  daughters  make  a 
wife  for  him  ! — not  while  I'm  alive  at  any 
rate,  plaise  God." 

"While  you're  alive  ;  well,  maybe  not : — 
but  sure  if  it  phases  God  to  bring  it  about,  on 
jour  own  plan,  I  must  endaivor  to  be  con- 
tented, Rosha  ;  ay,  an'  how  do  you  know  but 
I'd  dance  at  theu-  weddin'  too  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  Oh,  then,  it's  you  that's  the  bitther  pill. 
Jemmy  Burke  !  but,  thank  God,  I  disregard 
you  at  all  events.  It's  little  respect  you  pay 
to  my  feelings,  or  ever  did." 

"I  trust,  my  most  amiable  mother,  that 
you  won't  sufler  the  equability  of  your  tem- 
per to  be  disturbed  by  anything  proceeding 
fi'om  such  an  antiphlogistic  source.  Allow 
me  to  say,  ]Mi*.  Burke,  that  I  have  higher 
game  in  view,  and  that  for  the  present  I  must 
beg  respectfully  to  dechne  the  proposal 
which  you  so  kindly  made,  fully  sensible  as  I 
am  of  the  honor  you  intended  for  me.  If 
you  will  only  exercise  a  little  patience,  how- 
ever, perhaps  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  ere 
long  of  presenting  to  you  a  lady  of  high  ac- 
complishments, amiable  manners,  and  very 
considerable  beauty." 

"  Not  a  '  Gvazy  Jane '  bargain,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Really,  IMr.  Burke,  you  are  pleased  to  be 
sarcastic  ;  but  as  for  honest  Katsey,  have  the 
goodness  to  take  her  out  of  your  eye  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  she  only  bhnds  you  to  your 
own  interest  and  to  mine." 

"  You  wouldn't  mai-ry  Kathleen,  then  ?  " 

"For  the  present  I  say  most  assui-edly 
not,"  replied  the  son,  in  the  same  ironical 
and  polite  tone. 

"Because,"  continued  his  father,  with  a 
very  gi-ave  smile,  in  which  there  was,  to  say 
truth,  a  good  deal  of  the  grin  visible,  "  as 
poor  Gerald  was  a  good  deal  anxious  about 
the  matther,  I  said  I'd  tiy  and  make  you 
marry  her — to  oblige  him." 

Hycy  almost,  if  not  altogether,  lost  his 
equanimi+y   by  the   contemptuous   sarcasm 


implied  in  these  words.  "  Father,"  said  he, 
to  save  trouble,  and  to  prevent  you  and  me 
both  from  thrashing  the  wind  in  this  man- 
ner, I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  J  have  no 
notion  of  marrying  such  a  girl  as  Cavanagh's 
daughtei'." 

"No,"  continued  his  mother,  "nor  if  you 
had,  I  wouldn't  sufifer  it." 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  the  father ;  "  is  that 
yoiu'  mind  ?  " 

"  That's  my  mind,  sir." 

"  Well,  now,  listen  to  mine,  and  maybe, 
Hycy,  I'll  taiche  you  better  manners  and 
more  respect  for  your  father ;  suppose  I 
bring  your  brother  home  from  school, — sup- 
pose I  breed  him  up  an  honest  famer, — and 
suppose  I  give  him  all  my  property,  and  lave 
Mr.  Gentleman  Hycy  to  lead  a  gentleman's 
life  on  his  own  means,  the  best  way  he  can. 
There  now  is  something  for  you  to  suppose, 
and  so  I  must  go  to  my  men." 

He  took  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke  and  went 
out  to  the  fields,  leaving  both  mother  and  son, 
in  no  shght  degi'ee  startled  by  an  intimation 
so  utterly  unexjjected,  but  which  they  knew 
enough  of  him  to  believe  was  one  not  at  aU 
unlikel}'  to  be  acted  on  by  a  man  who  so  fre- 
quently followed  up  his  oanti  determinations, 
with  a  spirit  amounting  almost  to  obstinacy. 

"I  think,  mother,"  observed  the  latter, 
"we  must  take  in  sail  a  little;  'the  gentle- 
man '  won't  hear  the  ironical  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, although  he  is  master  of  it  in  his  own 
way  ;  iu  other  words,  JMi*.  Burke  won't  beai 
to  be  laughed  at." 

"Not  he,"  said  liis  mother,  in  the  tone  ol 
one  who  was  half  angry  at  him  on  that  very 
account,  "he'll  bear  nothing." 

"D — n  it,  to  tell  that  vulgar  bumpkin^ 
Cavanagh,  I  suppose  in  a  state  of  maudlin 
drunkenness,  that  he  would  make  me  mari-y 
his  daughter  —  to  oblige  him! — contempt 
could  go  no  further  ;  it  was  making  a  com- 
plete cipher  of  me." 

"Ay,  but  I'm  disturbed  about  what  hb 
said  going  out,  Hj'cy.  I  don't  half  like  the 
face  he  had  on  him  when  he  said  it ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  discover  other  things,  too, 
money  matthers — there  will  be  no  keepir' 
the  house  wid  him." 

"  I  fear  as  much,"  said  fiycy ;  "  however, 
we  must  only  play  our  cai'ds  as  well  as  w« 
can ;  he  is  an  impracticable  man,  no  doubt 
of  it,  and  it  is  a  s;ul  thing  that  a  young  fehow 
of  spiiit  should  be  depending  on  such  a — 

"  '  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  you  bloom  so  fresh  aud  fair, 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care,  &c. ,  «S5C.' 

"Well,  well— I  do  not  relish  that  last  hint 
certainly,  and  if  other  projects  should  fail. 
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why,  as  touching  the  fair  Katsey,  it  might 
not  be  impossible  that — however,  time  Avill 
develop.  She  is  a  fine  girl,  a  magnificent 
creature,  no  doubt  of  it,  still,  most  maternal 
relative,  as  I  said,  time  will  develop— by 
the  way,  ]VIrs.  M'Mahon,  the  clodhopper's 
mother,  is  to  be  inten-ed  to-morrmv,  and  I 
suppose  you  and  '  the  gentleman  '  wiU  attend 
the  funeral." 

"  Sartinly,  we  must." 

"  So  shall  '  the  accomplished.'  Clinton 
and  I  shall  honor  that  lugubrious  ceremony 
with  our  presence  ;  but  as  respecting  the 
clodhoiDper  himself,  meaning  thereby  Bryan 
of  Ahadarra,  he  is  provided  for.  What  an 
unlucky  thought  to  enter  into  the  old  fellow's 
noddle  !  However,  non  consfal,  as  Finigan 
would  say,  time  will  develop." 

"  You're  not  gainin'  ground  with  him  at  all 
events,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  ever  since  that 
Crjizy  Jane  afi'air  he's  changed  for  ihe  woi-se 
towards  both  of  us,  or  ever  since  the  robbeiy 
I  ought  to  say,  for  he's  dark  and  has  some- 
thing on  his  mind  ever  since." 

"I'm  in  the  dark  there  myself,  most  ami- 
able of  mothers  ;  however,  as  1  said  just 
now,  I  say  time  will  develop." 

He  then  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally in  riding  about  seeking  out  new  a<lven- 
tures,  or,  as  they  term  it,  hunting  in  couples, 
with  Harry  Clinton, 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Mrs.  M'Mahon's  Funeral. 

On  the  morning  of  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  funer- 
al, the  house  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was 
filled  with  relatives  and  neighbors,  each  and 
all  anxious  to  soothe  and  give  comfort  to  the 
afflicted  family.  Protesants  and  Presbyte- 
rians were  there,  who  entered  as  deeply  and 
a^c^ctionately  into  the  sorrow  wliich  was  felt 
as  if  they  were  connected  to  them  by  blood. 
Moving  about  with  something  like  authority, 
was  Dennis  O'Grady,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Palish  Clerk,  who,  -with  a  semi-clerical  bear- 
ing, undertook  to  direct  the  rehgious  devo- 
tions which  are  usual  on  such  occasions.  In 
consequence  of  the  dearth  of  schools  and 
teachers  that  then  existed  in  our  unfortunate 
country,  it  frequently  happened,  that  pei-sons 
were,  from  necessity,  engaged  in  aiding  the 
perfomiance  of  religious  duties,  who  were 
possessed  of  veiy  httle  education,  if  not,  as 
was  too  often  the  case,  absolutely  and  wholly 
ilUterate.  Dennis  was  not  absolutely  illiter- 
ate, but,  in  good  tnith,  he  was  by  no  means 
far  removed  from  that   uncomfortable  cate-  i 


I  gory.  Finigan,  the  schoolmaster,  was  also 
j  present  ;  and  as  he  claimed  acquaintance 
'  with  the  classics,  and  could  understand  and 
j  read  with  something  like  coiTectness  the 
Latin  oflfices,  which  were  frequently  repeated 
on  these  occasions  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  lofty  scorn  and  haughty 
supercilious  contempt  v\ith  which  he  contem- 
plated poor  Dennis,  who  kept  nmttering 
away  at  the  Cwijilf^or  and  De  Pr<>fandi.-<  with 
a  barbarity  of  pronunciation  that  rendered 
it  impossible  for  human  ears  to  understand  a 
single  word  he  said.  Finigan,  swollen  with  an 
indignation  which  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
pi-ess,  and  stimulated  by  a  glass  or  two  of 
whiskey,  took  throe  or  four  of  the  neighbors 
over  to  a  corner,  wliere,  whilst  his  eyea 
rested  on  Dennis  with  a  most  withering  ex- 
pression of  scorn,  he  exclaimed — "  Here, 
hand  me  that  manual,  and  get  out  o'  my 
way,  you  ilhterate  nonentity  and  most  un- 
suliferable  appendage  to  religion." 

He  then  took  the  book,  and  going  over  to 
the  coffin,  read  in  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice 
the  De  Pro/and  is  and  other  prayers  for  the 
dead,  casting  his  eyes  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  unfortunate  clerk  \\ith  a  contempt- 
uous bitterness  and  scorn  that,  for  force  of 
expression,  could  not  be  sui-pa.ssed.  "When 
he  had  concluded,  he  looked  around  him 
with  a  sense  of  lofty  triumi)h  that  Avas  irre- 
sistible in  its  way.  "There,"  said  he,  "is 
something  like  accent  and  quantity  for  you 
— there  is  something  that  may,  •without  der- 
ogation to  religion,  be  called  respectable 
perusal — an'  yet  to  say  that  a  man  like  me, 
v\id  classical  accomplishments  and  propen.si- 
ties  fr'om  my  very  cradle,  should  be  set  asitle 
for  that  illiterate  viilgarian,  merely  because, 
like  every  other  janius,  I  sometimes  in- 
dulge in  the  delectiible  enjojTnent  of  a  copi- 
ous libation,  is  too  bad." 

This  in  fact  was  the  gist  of  his  resentment 
against  O'Grady.  He  had  been  in  the  habit 
for  some  time  of  acting  as  clerk  to  the  piiest, 
who  bore  with  his  "  copious  hbations,"  as 
he  called  them,  until  common  decency  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  allow  Jiim  any  longer 
the  privilege  of  taking  a  part  as  clerk  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion. 

WTien  this  was  over,  a  rustic  choir,  whom 
the  parish  clerk  had  organized,  and  in  a 
great  measure  taught  himself,  approached 
the  body  and  sang  a  hymn  over  it,  after 
which  the  preparations  for  its  removal  began 
to  be  made. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Tliomas 
M'Mahon  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
taste  a  morsel  of  food.  He  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  marked  by  such  eridences  of 
utter  prostration  and  despair  that  it  was 
painful  to  look  upon  him,  e.'!i>ecially  when 
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one  considered  the  truth,  purity,  and  fervor 
of  the  affection  that  had  subsisted  between 
him  and  tlie  inestimable  woman  lie  had  lost. 
The  only  two  individuals  capable  of  exercis- 
ing any  influence  upon  him  now  were  Bryan 
and  his  daughter  Dora  ;  yet  even  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  take  any  sustenance. 
His  face  was  haggard  and  pale  as  death,  his 
eyes  red  and  bloodshot,  and  his  very  body, 
which  had  always  been  erect  and  manly,  was 
now  stooped  and  bent  from  the  very  inten- 
sity of  his  affliction. 

He  had  been  about  the  garden  during  the 
scene  just  described,  and  from  the  garden 
he  passed  round  through  all  the  office-houses, 
into  every  one  of  which  he  entered,  looking 
dt  them  in  the  stupid  bereavement  of  grief, 
as  if  he  had  only  noticed  them  for  the  first 
time.  On  going  into  the  cow-house  where 
the  animals  were  at  their  food,  he  aj^proach- 
ed  one  of  them — that  which  had  been  his 
wife's  favorite,  and  which  would  suffer  no 
hand  to  milk  her  but  her  own  —  "Oh, 
Bracky,"  he  said,  "little  you  know  who's 
gone  from  you — even  you  miss  her  afready, 
for  you  refused  for  the  last  three  days  to  let 
any  one  of  them  milk  you,  when  she  was  not 
here  to  do  it.  Ah,  Brack}-,  the  kind  hand 
and  the  kind  word  that  you  likod  so  well 
will  never  be  wid  you  more — that  low  sweet 
song  that  you  loved  to  listen  to,  and  that 
made  you  turn  round  while  she  was  milkiu' 
you,  an'  hck  her  wid  your  tongiie  fr'om  pure 
affection — for  what  was  there  that  had  life 
that  didn't  love  her  ?  That  low,  sweet  song, 
Bracky,  you  will  never  hear  again.  Well, 
Bracky,  for  her  sake  I'm  come  to  tell  you, 
this  sorrow^ful  mornin',  that  while  I  have  life 
an'  the  means  of  keepin'  you,  from  me  an' 
them  she  loved  you  will  never  jDart." 

While  he  sj)oke  the  poor  animal,  feeling 
from  the  habit  of  instinct  that  the  hour  of 
milking  had  arrived,  tui-ned  round  and 
uttered  once  or  twice  that  affectionate  lowing 
with  which  she  usually  called  upon  the  de- 
parted to  come  and  relieve  her  of  her  fra- 
grant bvu'then.  This  was  more  than  the 
heart-broken  man  could  bear,  he  walked 
back,  and  entering  the  wake-house,  in  a 
burst  of  vehement  son*ow— "  Oh,  Bridget, 
my  wife,  my  \nie — is  it  any  wondher  loe 
should  feel  your  loss,  when  yoiu-  favorite, 
Bracky,  is  callin'  for  you  ;  but  you  won't 
come  to  her — that  voice  that  so  often  charm- 
ed her  will  never  charm  the  poor  affectionate 
creature  again." 

"Father  dear,"  said  Brj'an,  "if  ever  you 
were  called  upon  to  be  a  man  it  is  now." 

"But,  Byran,  as  God  is  to  judge  me," 
lephed  his  father,  "the  cow — her  o^vn  cow 
— is  callin'  for  her  in  the  cow-house  widin — 
its  truth-    ^"»esn't  everjiihing  miss  her — even 


poor  Bracky  feels  as  if  she  was  dasarted. 
Oh,  my  God,  an'  what  will  Ave  do — what  will 
/  do  ! " 

Tliis  anecdote  told  by  the  sorrowing  hus 
band  was  indeed  inexpressingly  affecting. 
Bryan,  who  had  collected  all  his  firmness 
with  a  hi>pe  of  being  able  to  sustain  his 
father,  was  so  much  overjjowered  by  this 
<'i)-cum stance  that,  after  two  or  three  iu- 
e'lectual  attempts  to  soothe  him,  he  was 
himself  fairly  overcome,  and  yielded  for  the 
moment  to  bitter  tear.s,  Avhilst  the  whole 
family  broke  out  into  one  general  outburst 
j  of  sorrow,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by 
the  sjDectators,  who  were  not  jjroof  against 
the  influence  of  so  natiu'al  and  touching  an 
I  incident. 

Their  neighbors  and  friends,  in  the  mean- 
I  time,  were  pouring  in  fast  from  all  directions. 
■  Jemmy  Burke  and  his  Avife — the  latter  ridic- 
1  ulously  over-dressed — drove  there  upon  theu* 
j  luuting-car,  which  AA'as  considered  a  gi'eat 
compliment,  followed  soon  afterwai'ds  by 
Hycy  and  Harry  Clinton  on'  horse-back. 
Gerald  CaA'anagh  and  his  family  also  came, 
with  the  exception  of  Kathleen  and  Hanna, 
who  were,  however,  every  moment  expected. 
The  schoolmaster  having  finished  the  De 
Profu))di%  Avas,  as  is  usual,  treated  to  a  glass 
of  Avhiskey — a  circumstance  Avhich  just  ad- 
vanced him  to  such  a  degree  of  fluency  and 
easy  assurance  as  AA-as  necessaiy  properly  to 
develojj  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
Having  Avitnessed  Bryan's  failui-e  at  consola- 
tion, attended  as  it  was  by  the  clamorous 
grief  of  the  family,  he  deemed  it  his  duty, 
especially  as  he  had  just  taken  some  pai't  in 
the  devotions,  to  undertake  the  task  in  Avhich 
Bryan  had  been  so  unsuccessful. 

"Thomas  M'Mahon,"  said  he,  "I'm  dis- 
posed to  blush — do  you  hear  me,  I  say  ?  I 
am  disposed  to  blush,  I  repate,  for  your 
Avant  of — he  doesn't  hear  me  : — Avill  you  pay 
attention  ?  I  am  really  disposed  to  blush  " 
— and  as  he  uttered  the  Avords  he  stu-red 
]\l'3Iahon  by  shaking  his  shoulders  tAvo  or 
thi'ee  times,  in  order  to  gain  his  attention. 

"  Ai-e  you  ? "  rej^lied  the  other,  replying 
in  an  absent  manner  to  his  Avords.  "  God 
help  you  then,  and  assist  you,  for  it's  few  can 
do  it." 

"Can  do  what?" 

"  Och,  I  don't  knoAV ;  AA^hatever  you  wor 
sayin'." 

"  Patience,  my  good  friend,  Thomas 
M'Mahon.  I  would  call  you  Tom  familiarly, 
but  that  you  are  in  affliction,  and  it  is  well 
knoAvn  that  every  one  in  affliction  is,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  treated  A\'ith  respect  and 
much  S3anpathetical  consolation.  You  are  now 
in  deep  soitoav  ;  but  don't  you  knows  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things  ?  and  beheve 
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me   there   are   many  objects   in  this  world  ' 
which  a  \\'ise  and  experienced  man  would 
lose  wid  much  j^reater  rejjret  than  he  would  i 
a  mere  wife.     Think,  for  inst-ince,  how  many  ' 
men  there  ivre — dreary  and  subdued  creatures  ! 
— 'who  dare  not  call  their  souls,  if  the}'  have  ; 
any,  or  anything  else  they  do  possess,  their  i 
own  ;  think,  I  repate,  of  those  who  would 
give  nine-tenths  of  all  they  are  wortli  simply 
to  be  in  your  jiresent  condition  !     "Wretches 
who  from  the  moment  they  passed  under  ' 
the   yoke   matrimonial,  to   which   all  other 
yokes  are  jokes,  have  often  heard  of  liberty 
but  never  enjoyed  it  for  one  single  hour — the 
Lord  help  them  !  "  i 

"  Amen  !  "    exclaimed   M'iMahon,    uncon- 
sciously. I 

"Ye.s,"  proceeded  Finigan,   "unfortunate 
devils  whose  obstinacy  has  been  streaked  by 
a  black  mark,  or  which  ought  ratlier  to  be 
termed  a  black  <and  blue  mark,  for  that  is  , 
an  abler  and  more   significant   illustration,  I 
Poor  quadrupeds  who  have  lived  their  whole  i 
miserable  lives  as  married   men  under  an  [ 
iron  draasty  ;  and  who  know  that  the  thun-  | 
derings  of  Jupitfr  himself,  if  he  were  now  j 
in  vogue,  would  be  mere  music  compared  to  i 
the  fury  of  a  conjugal  tongue  when  agitated  i 
by  any  one  of  the  thousand  causes  that  set  it ' 
a-going  so  easily.     Now,  Thomas,  I  am  f  u* 
from  insinuating  that  ever  you  stood  in  that 
most  pitiable   category,   but  I  know  many 
who  have — heigho  I — and  I  know  many  who  | 
do,  and  some  besides  who  will ;  for  what  was 
before  may  be  agin,  and  it  will  be  nothing  [ 
but  ascendancy  armed  with  her  iron  rod  ou 
the  one  hand,  against  patience,  submi.ssion,  ' 
and  tribulation,  wid  their  groans  and  pen-  j 
auces    on    the    other.     Courage   then,    my  ; 
worthy  friend  ;  do  not  be  overwhelmed  wid  \ 
grief,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  as  niattei"s  in  : 
general  go  on  the  surface  of  this  terraqueous 
globe,  the  death  of  a  wife  ought  to    be  set 
down  as  a  proof  that  heaven  does  not  alto- 
gether overlook  us.     'Tis  true  there  are  tears 
shed  upon  such  occasions,  and  for  very  se- 
cret reason's  too,  if  the  truth  were  known. 
Joy  has  its  teai"s  as  well  as  grief,  I  believe, 
and  it  is  often  rather  difficult,  under  a  bles'^- 
ing  so  completely  disguised  as  the  death  of 
a  wi — of  one's  matrimonial  pai-tner,  to  restrain 
them.     Come  then,  be  a  man.     There  is  ]Mr. 
Hycy  Burke,  a  tender-heai'ted  young  gentle- 
man, and  if  you  go  on  this  way  you  will  have 
him  weeping  for  sheer  sympathy,  not  preter- 
mitting Mr.  Clinton,  his  companion,  who  is 
equally  inclined  to  be  pathetic,  if  one  can 
judge  from  apparent  symptons." 

"I'm   obliged   to  you,   ]Masther,"  replied 

M'Mahon,  who  had  not  heard,  or  rather  paid 

attention  to,  a  single  syllable  he  had  uttered. 

"Of  course  it's  thrutli  you're  savin' — it  is 
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— it  ia,fureer  gair  it  is  ;  and  she  that's  gone 
from  me  is  a  proof  of  it  \\hat  wondher 
then  that  I  should  shed  tears,  and  feel  as  I 
do  ?  " 

The  unconscious  simplicity  of  this  reply 
to  such  a  singuliu-  ai-gument  for  consolation 
as  the  schoolmtuster  had  advanced,  caused 
many  to  smile,  some  to  laugh  outright,  and 
others  to  sympathize  still  more  deeply  with 
^r^Lilion's  sorrow.  Fiuigan's  allusion  to 
Hycy  and  his  companion  was  ju.stified  by  the 
contra.st  which  the  appearance  of  each  pre- 
sented. Hycy,  who  enjoyed  his  lecture  on 
the  tribulations  of  matrimonial  life  very 
much,  laughed  as  he  advanced  in  it,  whilst 
Clinton,  who  was  really  absorbed  in  a  con- 
templation of  the  profound  and  solemn 
sjiirit  which  marked  the  character  of  the 
grief  he  witnessed,  and  who  felt  impressed 
besides  by  the  touching  emblems  of  death 
and  bereavement  which  surrounded  him, 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  impressions  that 
gained  on  him,  until  he  almost  felt  the  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

At  this  moment  Kathleen  and  her  sister 
Hanna  entered  the  house,  and  a  general  stir 
took  place  among  those  Avho  were  present, 
which  was  caused  by  her  strikingly  noble  fig- 
ure and  extraordinary  beauty — a  beauty 
which,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  asr 
sumed  a  peculiarly  dignified  and  majestic 
character  from  the  deep  and  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  surrounding  soitow  that  was  im- 
pressed on  it. 

Hycy  and  his  companion  sui-veycd  her  for 
many  minutes ;  and  the  former  began  to 
think  that  after  all,  if  ]\Iiss  Clinton  should 
fail  him,  Kathleen  would  make  an  adminible 
and  most  lovely  wife.  Her  father  soon  after 
she  entered  came  over,  and  taking  her  hand 
said,  "  Come  with  me,  Ivathleen,  till  you  .shake 
hands  wid  a  great  friend  of  yours — wiil  ^lis- 
ther  Burke.  This  is  her.self,  3Iisther  Burke," 
he  added,  significantly,  on  putting  her  hand 
into  that  of  honest  Jemmy,  "an"  I  think  no 
father  need  be  ashamed  of  her." 

"Nor  no  father-in-law,"  replied  Jemmy, 
shaking  her  cordially  by  the  hand,  "and 
whisper,  darlin',"  said  he,  putting  his  mouth 
close  to  lier  ear,  and  speaking  so  as  that  he 
might  not  be  heard  by  others,  "  I  hope  to 
see  you  my  daughter-in-law  yet,  if  I  could 
only  get  that  boy  beyant  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  you." 

On  speaking  he  tunied  his  eyes  on  Hycy, 
who  raised  himself  up,  and  a.ssuming  hia 
best  looks  intimated  his  consciousness  of 
being  the  object  of  his  father's  allusion  to 
him.  He  then  stepped  over  to  where  sua 
stood,  and  extending  his  hand  with  an  air  c: 
gallantry  and  goocl  humor  8;iid.  "  I  hope 
Miss  Cavanagh,  who  has  so  fjtr  honored  our 
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worthy  father,  won't  refuse  to  honor  the 
son." 

Kathleen,  who  had  blushed  at  his  father's 
words,  now  blushed  more  deeply  still ;  be- 
cause in  this  insbmce,  there  was  added  to  the 
blush  of  modesty  that  of  offended  pride  at 
his  unseasonable  presumption. 

"  This,  jNIr.  Hycy,"  she  replied,  "  is  neither 
a  time  nor  a  place  for  empty  compliments. 
When  the  son  becomes  as  worthy  as  the 
father,  I'll  shake  hands  with  him  ;  but  not 
tiU  that  time  comes." 

On  retuniing  to  the  place  she  had  left,  her 
eyes  met  those  of  Bryan,  and  for  a  period 
that  estimable  and  true-heai'ted  young  fel- 
low forgot  both  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  rush 
of  raptiu'ous  love  which  j^oured  its  unalloj'ed 
sense  of  happiness  into  his  heart.  Hyc}', 
however,  felt  mortified,  and  bit  his  lip  \Ai\\ 
vexation.  To  a  young  man  possessed  of  ex- 
cessive vanity,  the  repulse  was  the  more 
humiliating  in  proj^ortion  to  its  publicity. 
Gerald  Cavanagh  was  as  deeply  ofltended  as 
Hycy,  and  his  wife  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing aloud,  "Kathleen!  what  do  you  mane? 
I  declare  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

Kathleen,  however,  sat  down  beside  her 
sister,  and  the  matter  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  stir  and  bustle  which  preceded  the  set- 
ting out  of  the  funeral. 

This  was  indeed  a  trying  and  heart-rend- 
ing scene.  The  faithful  wife,  the  virtuous 
mother,  the  kind  friend,  and  the  pious 
Clu'istian,  was  now  about  to  be  removed  for 
ever  from  that  domestic  scene  which  her 
fideUty,  her  virtue,  her  charity,  and  her  piety, 
had  filled  with  peace,  and  love,  and  happi- 
ness. As  the  cotfin,  which  had  been  resting 
upon  two  chairs,  was  about  to  be  removed, 
the  grief  of  her  family  became  loud  and 
vehement. 

"  Oh,  Bridget !  "  exclaimed  her  husband, 
"  and  is  it  to  come  to  this  at  last !  And  you 
are  lavin'  us  for  eveinnore  !  Don't  raise  the 
cofifin,"  he  proceeded,  "  don't  raise  it.  Oh  ! 
let  us  not  jDai't  wid  her  till  to-morrow  ;  let 
us  know  that  she's  undher  the  same  roof  wid 
us  until  then.  An',  merciful  Father,  when  I 
think  where  you're  goin'  to  bring  her  to  ! 
heart  now  mdout  one 
cowld— the  heart  that 
other  heart  ever  did  ! 
But 
that 


Oh  !  there  Ues  the 

motion — dead   and 

loved  us   all  as  no 

Bridget,  my  wife,  don't  you  hear  me  ? 

the  day  was  that  you'd   hear   me,  an' 


your  kind  an'  lovin'  eye  would  turn  on  me 
wid  that  smile  that  was  never  broken. 
Where  is  the  wife  that  was  true  ?  Where  is 
the  lovin'  mother,  the  charital^le  heart  to  the 
poor  and  desolate,  and  the  hand  that  was 
ever  ready  to  aid  them  that  was  in  distress  ? 
Where  are  they  all  now  ?  There,  dead  and 
cowld  forevei",  in  that  coffin.     What  has  be- 


come of  my  wife,  I  saj'  ?  What  is  death  at 
all,  to  take  all  we  love  fi'om  us  this  way? 
But  sure  God  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  for 
isn't  it  the  will  of  God  ?  but  oh  !  it  is  the 
heaviest  of  all  tluials  to  lose  such  a  womau 
as  she  was  !  " 

Old  grandfather,  as  he  was  called,  had 
latterly  become  very  feeble,  and  was  bai'ely 
able  to  be  out  of  bed  on  that  occasion. 
When  the  tumult  reached  the  room  where  he 
sat  vdih  some  of  the  aged  neighbors,  he  in- 
quired what  had  occasioned  it,  and  being 
told  that  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  removed 
to  the  hearse,  he  rose  up. 

"  That  is  Tom's  voice  I  hear,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  must  put  an  end  to  this."  He  ac- 
cordingly made  his  appearance  rather  un- 
expectedl}'  among  them,  and  approaching 
his  son,  said,  putting  his  hand  command- 
ingly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  in  his 
face  with  a  solemn  consciousness  of  authority 
that  was  in-esistible,  "I  command  you,  Tom, 
to  stop.  It's  not  many  commands  that  I'll 
ever  give  you — maybe  this  will  be  the  last — 
and  it's  not  many  ever  I  had  occasion  to  give 
3'ou,  but  now  I  command  you  to  stop  and 
let  the  funeral  go  on."  He  jDaused  for  a 
short  time  and  looked  upon  the  features  of 
his  son  with  a  full  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
his  authority.  His  great  age,  his  white  hairs, 
his  venerable  looks  and  bearing,  and  the 
reverence  which  the  tremulous  but  earnest 
tones  of  his  voice  were  calculated  to  inspire, 
filled  his  son  with  awe,  and  he  was  silent. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  will;  I'll  try  and 
obey  you — I  will." 

"  God  bless  you  and  comfort  you,  my  dear 
son,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Keep  silence, 
now,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  the  others, 
"and  bring  the  coffin  to  the  hearse  at  wanst. 
And  may  God  strengthen  and  support  you 
all,  for  it's  I  that  knows  yovu'  loss  ;  but  hke 
a  good  mother  as  she  was,  she  has  left  none 
but  good  and  dutiful  chilch-e'  behind  hex*." 

Poor  Dora,  during  the  whole  morning, 
had  imposed  a  task  upon  herself  that  was 
greater  than  her  affectionate  and  soiTowing 
heart  could  bear.  She  was  very  pale  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  force  of  what  she  had  felt, 
and  her  excessive  weeping ;  but  it  was  ob- 
served that  she  now  appeared  to  manifest  a 
gi-eater  degree  of  fortitude  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Still,  during  this  assumed  calmness, 
the  dear  girl,  ever}'  now  and  then,  could  not 
help  uttering  a  short  convulsive  sob,  that 
indicated  at  once  her  physicial  debility  and 
extraordinary  gi'ief.  She  was  evidently  in- 
capable of  entering  into  conversation,  or  at 
least,  averse  to  it,  and  was  consequently  very 
silent  during  the  whole  morning.  As  they 
stooped,  however,  to  remove  the  coffin,  she 
threw  herself  upon  it,  exclaiming,  "  Mother, 
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It's  your  own  Dora — mother — motlier- -don't, 
mother — don't  lave  me  — don't — I  won't  let  her 
ffo — I  won't  let  her  go  !  I — I — "  Even  be- 
fore she  could  utter  the  words  she  intended 
to  say,  her  head  sank  domi,  and  her  pale  but 
beautiful  cheek  lay  exactly  beside  the  name, 
Bridget  M'Mahou,  that  was  upon  it. 

"The  poor  chiM  has  fainted,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "bring  her  to  the  fresh  air." 

Ere  any  one  had  time,  however,  to  raise 
her,  James  Cavanagh  i-ushed  over  to  the 
coffin,  and  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  bore  her 
to  the  street,  where  he  placed  her  upon  one 
of  the  chairs  that  had  been  left  there  to  sup- 
port the  coffin  until  keened  over  by  the  re- 
latives and  friends,  pre^^ous  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  hearse  ;  for  such  is  the  custom. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  alarming  in 
a  swoon  to  a  person  who  witnesses  it  for  the 
first  time  ;  which  Vv'as  the  case  with  James 
Cavanagh.  Having  placed  her  on  the  chair, 
he  looked  wildly  upon  her  ;  then  as  wildly 
upon  tjiose  who  were  crowding  round  him. 
"Wliat  ails  her?"  he  exclaimed — "what 
ails  her? — she  is  dead  ! — she  is  dead  !  Dora 
— Doi'a  dear — Dora  dear,  can't  you  spake  or 
hear  me  ?  " 

Whilst  he  pronounced  the  words,  a  shower 
of  tears  gushed  rapidly  from  his  eyes  and 
fell  ujDon  her  beautiful  features,  and  in  the 
imjjressive  tenderness  of  the  moment,  he 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  with  rapturous 
distraction  and  despair  kissed  her  lips  and 
exclaimed,  "  She  is  dead ! — she  is  dead  ! — an' 
all  that's  in  the  world  is  nothing  to  the  love 
I  had  for  her  !  " 

"  Stand  aside,  James,"  said  his  sister 
Kathleen;  "leave  this  instantly.  Forgive 
him,  Bryan,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  lover 
with  a  burning  brow,  "  he  doesn't  know  what 
he  is  doing." 

"  No,  Katlileen,"  replied  her  brother,  with 
a  choking  voice,  "  neither  for  you  nor  for 
him,  nor  for  a  human  crature,  will  I  leave 
her." 

"James,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  "said  Hanna, 
rapidly  and  energetically  disengaging  his 
ai-ms  from  about  the  insensible  girl  ;  "  have 
you  no  resi^ect  for  Dora  ?  If  you  love  her 
as  you  say,  you  could  hardly  act  as  you  did." 

"Why,"  said  he,  staling  at  her,  "  what  did 
I  do?"* 

Bryan  took  him  firmly  by  the  arm,  and 
said,  "  Come  away,  you  foolish  boy  ;  I  don't 
think  you  know  what  you  did.  Leave  her  to 
the  girls.     There,  she  is  recoverin'." 

She  did  soon  recover ;  but  weak  and 
broken  do^ni  as  she  was,  no  persuasion  nor 
even  authority  could  prevail  upon  her  to  re- 
main at  home.  Jemmy  Burke,  who  had  in- 
tended to  offer  Kathleen  a  seat  upon  his  car, 
which,  of  course,  she   would   not   have   ac- 


cepted, was  now  outmanoeuvred  by  his  w  ife, 
who  got  Dora  beside  herself,  after  having 
placed  a  sister  of  Tom  M'ilahon's  beside 
him. 

At  length  the  coffin  was  brought  out,  and 
the  keene  raised  over  it,  on  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  was  placed  in  the  hearse,  and  the 
procession  l)egan  to  move  on. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  niral  districts  of 
this  country  that  so  clearly  indicates  the 
respect  entertained  for  any  family  Jis  the 
number  of  persons  which,  when  a  death 
takes  place  in  it,  attend  the  funeral.  In  such 
a  case,  the  length  of  the  procession  is  the 
test  of  esteem  in  which  the  party  has  been 
held.  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  funeral  was  little  less 
than  a  mile  long.  All  the  respectable  farm- 
ers and  bodaghs,  as  they  call  them,  or  half- 
sirs  in  the  parish,  were  in  attendance,  as  a 
mai'k  of  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  of  e.steem  for  the  integrity  and 
upright  spirit  of  the  family  that  had  been 
dei:)rived  of  her  so  unexpectedly. 

Hycy  and  his  friend,  Harry  Clinton,  of 
course  rode  together,  Finigan,  the  school- 
mastei*,  keejiing  as  near  them  as  he  could  ; 
but  not  so  neiU'  as  to  render  his  j^resence 
irksome  to  them,  when  he  saw  that  they  had 
no  wish  for  it. 

"  AVeU,  Hari'y,"said  his  companion,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  last  scene  ?  " 

"  You  allude  to  Cavanagh's  handsome 
young  son,  and  the  very  pretty  girl  that 
fainted,  poor  thing  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Hycj'. 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  I  think  the  whole 
thing  was  veiy  simple,  and  consequently  veiy 
natui-al.  The  young  fellow,  who  is  desper- 
ately in  love — there  is  no  doubt  of  that — 
thought  she  had  died ;  and  upon  my  soul, 
Hycy,  there  is  a  freshness  and  a  purity  in  the 
strongest  raptures  of  such  a  passion,  that 
neither  you  nor  I  can  dream  of.  I  tliink, 
however,  I  can  understand,  or  guess  at 
rather,  the  fulneas  of  heart  and  the  tender- 
ness by  which  he  was  actuated." 

"What  do  you  think  of  ISIiss  Cavanagh?" 
asked  Hycy,  with  more  of  interest  than  he 
had  probably  ever  felt  in  her  liefore. 

"  Wliat  do  I  think  ?  "  said  the  other,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 
"  What  can  I  think  ?  ^^^lat  could  any  mam 
that  has  either  biste  or  common-sense  think  Sf 
Faith,  Hycy,  to  be  plain  Arith  you,  I  thmk 
her  one  oi  the  finest  girls,  if  not  the  very 
finest,  I  ever  saw.  Heavens !  what  would 
not  that  girl  be  if  slie  had  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  polished  and  comprehensive 
education  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  much  of  a  lady  as  it  is," 
added  Hycy,  "  and  has  great  natural  dignity 
and  unstudied  grace,  although  I  must  8;iy 
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that  she  has  left  me  under  no  reason  to  feel 
any  particular  obligations  to  her." 

"And  yet  there  is  a  delicate  and  ^iji-aceful 
purity  in  the  beauty  of  little  Dora,  which  is 
quite  captivating,"  observed  Clinton. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  other,  "I  make 
you  a  present  of  the  two  fair  rustics  ;  give 
me  the  interesting  Maria.  Ah,  Harry,  see 
what  education  and  manner  do.  Maria  is  a 
delightful  girl." 

"  She  is  an  amiable  and  a  good  girl,"  said 
her  brother  ;  "  but,  in  point  of  personal  at- 
tractions, quite  inferior  to  either  of  the  two 
we  liave  been  speaking  of." 

" Finigan,"  said  Hycy — "I  beg  j'our  par- 
don, OFinigan — the  great  OTinigan,  Philo- 
math— are  you  a  good  judge  of  beauty?  " 

"  Why,  then,  Mr.  Hycy,"  replied  the  peda- 
gogue, "  I  think,  above  all  subjects,  that  a 
thorough  understanding  of  that  same  comes 
most  natural  to  an  Irishman.     It  is  a  pleas-  1 
ant  topic  to  discuss  at  all  times."  I 

"  Much  pleasanter  than  marriage,  I  think,"  I 
said  Chnton,  smiling. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Chnton," replied  the  other,  with 
a  shrug,  "t/e  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ;  but  as 
touching  beauty,  in  what  sense  do  you  ask 
my  opinion  ?  "  i 

"  AVliether  now,  for  instance,  would  your  j 
learned  taste  prefer  Miss  Cavanagh  or  Miss 
Dora  M'Mahon  ?  and  give  your  reasons."        j 

"  Taste,  Mr.  Hycy,  is  never,  or  at  least 
seldom,  guided  by  reason ;  the  question,  how- 
ever, is  a^air  one." 

"  One  at  least  on  a  fair  subject,"  observed 
Clinton. 

"  Very  well  said,  Mr.  Clinton,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster,  with  a  grin — "  there  goes  wit 
for  us,  no  less— and  originality  besides.  See 
what  it  is  to  have  a  great  janius  ! — ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Finigan,"  pursued  Hycy, 
"  but  abovit  the  ladies  ?  You  have  not  given 
us  your  opinion." 

"Why,  then,  they  ai'e  both  highly  gifted 
wid  beauty,  and  strongly  calculated  to  excite 
the  amorous  sentiments  of  refined  and  ele- 
vated atfection." 

"  Well  done,  Mr.  Plantation,"  said  Hycy  ; 
"you  are  improving— proceed." 

"Miss  Cavanagh,  then,"  contiiiued  Finigan, 
"  I'd  sa}'  was  a  goddess,  and  Miss  M'Mahon 
her  attendant  njTiaph." 

"  Good  again,  O'Finigan,"  said  Clinton  ; 
"  you  are  evidently  at  home  in  the  mythol- 
ogy-" 

"Among  the  goddesses,  at  any  rate,"  re- 
phed  the  master,  with  another  grin. 

"Provided  there  is  no  matrimony  in  the 
question,"  said  Clinton. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Clinton,  don't,  if  you  please. 
That's   a   subject  you   may  respect   yet  as 


much  as  I  do  ;  but  regarding  my  opinion  o\ 
the  two  beauties  in  question,  why  was  it 
solicited,  3Ir.  Hycy  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to 
that  worthy  gentlemen. 

"  Faith,  I'm  not  able  to  say,  most  learned 
Philomath  ;  only,  is  it  true  that  Bryan,  the 
clodhopper,  has  matrimonial  designs  upon 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  regal  Cavanagh  ?  " 

"Sic  vuU  faina,  Mr.  Hycy,  upon  condition 
that  a  certain  accomplished  j'oung  gentle- 
man, whose  surname  commences  with  the 
second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  won't  offer — 
for  in  that  case,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  clod- 
hopper should  travel.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Chnton,  I  met  your  uncle  and  IMr.  Fether- 
tonge  riding  up  towards  Ahadarra  this  mom- 
ing." 

"Indeed  !"  exclaimed  both  ;  and  as  they 
spoke,  each  cast  a  look  of  inquiry  at  the 
other. 

"  What  covdd  bring  them  to  Ahadarra, 
gentlemen  ? "  asked  Finigan,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  Avhich  rendered  it  a  nice  point  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  a  simple  love  of  knowl- 
edge that  induced  him  to  put  the  question, 
or  some  other  motive  that  might  have  lain 
within  a  kind  of  ironical  gravity  that  accom- 
panied it. 

"  W^hy,  I  suppose  a  pair  of  good  horses," 
I'eplied  Hycy,  "and  their  own  inchnation." 

"  It  was  not  the  last,  at  all  events,"  said 
Finigan,  "  that  ever  brought  a  thief  to  the 
gallows— ha  !  ha !  ha !  we  must  be  facetious 
sometimes,  Mr.  Hycy." 

"  You  appear  to  enjoy  that  joke,  Mr.  Fini- 
gan," said  Hyc}',  rather  tartly. 

"  Faith,"  replied  Finigan,  "  it's  a  joke  that 
very  few  do  enjoy,  I  think." 

"What  is?" 

"  Why,  the  gallows,  sii- — ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 
but  don't  forget  the  O  if  you  plaise — ever 
and  alwavs  the  big  O  before  Finigan — ha  ! 
ha!  ha!"' 

"  Come,  Clinton,"  said  Hycy,  "  move  on  a 
little.  D— n  that  fellow  !  "  he  cried — "  he's 
a  sneering  scoundrel ;  and  I'm  half  inclined 
to  think  he  has  more  in  him  than  one  would 
be  apt  to  give  him  credit  for." 

"By  the  way,  what  could  the  visit  to  Alia- 
dai-ra  mean  ? "  asked  Clmton.  "  Do  you 
Icnow  anything  about  it,  Hycy  ?  " 

"  Not  about  this  ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that 
I  shall  cause  them,  or  one  of  them  at  least, 
to  visit  it  on  some  other  occasion  ere  long  ; 
and  that's  all  I  can  say  now.  Curse  that 
keening,  what  a  barbarous  practice  it  is  !  " 

"I  think  not,"  said  the  other;  "on  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  oj)inion  that  there's  some- 
thing strilcingly  wild  and  poetical  in  it — • 
something  that  argues  us  Irish  to  be  a  peo- 
ple of  deep  feehng  and  strong  imagination — 
two  of  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect." 
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"  All  stuff,"  replied  the  acconii)li.slied  Hycy, 
who,  among  las  other  excellent  qmilities, 
couM  never  afford  to  speak  a  good  word  to 
his  country' or  her  peoj^le.  ".\11  stutl'and 
barbarous  liowling  that  we  learned  from  the 
wolves  when  we  had  them  iu  Ii-eland.  Here 
we  are  at  the  gravej'.'uxl." 

"  Hycy,"  said  his  friend,  "  it  never  occuiTed 
to  me  to  thing  of  asking  what  reUgion  you 
believe  in." 

"It  is  said,"  replied  Hycy,  "that  a  fool 
may  propose  a  question  which  a  wise  man 
can't  answer.  As  to  religion,  I  have  not  yet 
made  any  deteimination  among  the  variety 
that  is  abroad.  A  man,  however,  can  be  at 
no  loss  ;  for  as  every  one  of  them  is  the  best, 
it  matters  little  which  of  them  he  chooses. 
I  think  it  likely  I  shall  go  to  churcli  with 
your  sister,  should  we  ever  domatrimon}*  to- 
gether. To  a  man  like  me  who's  indifferent, 
respectability  alone  ought  to  determine." 

Clinton  made  no  i*eply  to  this  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterward  they  entered  the 
churchyard,  the  coffin  having  been  taken  out 
of  the  hearse  and  borne  on  the  shouldere  of 
her  four  nearest  relatives, — Tom  jM'Mahon, 
in  deep  silence  and  affliction,  jweceding  it  as 
chief  mourner. 

There  is  a  prostrating  stupor,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  agonizing  delirium   that  comes  over 
the  mind  when  we  are  forced  to  mingle  with 
crowds,  and  have  our  ears  filled  -with  the 
voices   of  lanientation,    the   sounds   of    the 
death-bell,  or  the  muraiur  of  many  people  in 
conversation.     'Twas  thus  M'Mahon  felt  dur- 
ing the   whole   procession.     Sometimes   he  ! 
thought  it  was  relief,  and  again  he  felt  as  if  ! 
it  was  only  the  mere  alternation  of  suffering  : 
into  a  sharper  and  more  dreadful  sorrow  ; 
for,  change  as  it  might,  there  lay  tugging  at  '• 
his  heart  the  terrible  consciousness  that  she, 
the  bride  of  his  youthful  love  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  larger  and  more  manly  affec- 
tion— the  blameless  wife  and  the  stainless 
woman — was  about  to  be  consigned  to  the 
grave,  and  that  his  ej-es  in  this  life  must 
never  rest  upon  her  again. 

When  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  lowered 
do^Mi,    all   the   family,    one    after    another, 
clasiDed  their  arms  about   it,   and  kissed  it 
with  a  passionate  fervor  of  grief  that  it  was 
impossible   to   witness    with    firmness.     At ; 
length  her  husband,  who  had  been  looking  J 
on,  approached  it,  and  clasping  it  in  his  arms 
like  the  rest,  he  said — "  for  ever  and  for  ever,  j 
and  for  ever,  Bridget — but,  no.  gi'aciousGod,  ; 
no ;  the  day  will  come,  Bridget,  when  I  will ; 
be  with  you  here — I  don't  care  now  how  I 
soon.     My  happiness  is  gone,  a.sthore  marhre  j 
— life  is  nothing  to  me  now — all's  empty  ; 
and   there's  neither  joy,  nor  ease  of  mind, 
nor  comfort  for  me  anv  more.     An'  this  is  [ 


our  last  partin' — this  is  our  Last  farewell, 
Bridget  dear  ;  but  from  tliis  out  my  hope  is 
to  be  with  you  here  ;  and  if  nothing  else  on 
my  bed  of  death  was  to  console  me,  it  would 
be,  and  it  will  be,  that  you  and  I  will  then 
sleep  together,  never  to  be  parted  more. 
That  will  be  my  consolation." 

"Now,  father  dear,"  said  Bnan,  "we 
didn't  attempt  to  stop  or  prevent  you,  and  I 
hope  you'll  be  something  calm  and  come 
away  for  a  little." 

"  Best  of  sons  !  but  aren't  you  all  good, 
for  liow  could  you  be  otherwise  with  her 
blood  in  your  veins  ? — bring  me  away  ;  come 
you,  Dora  darlin' — ay,  that's  it— support  the 
blessed  cliild  between  you  and  Hanna,  Kath- 
leen darlin'.  Oh,  wait,  wait  till  we  get  out 
of  hcarin,  or  the  noise  of  the  clay  fallin'  on 
the  coffin  will  kill  me." 

They  then  walked  to  some  distance,  where 
they  remained  until  the  "  narrow  house  "  was 
nearly  tilled,  after  which  they  once  more  sur- 
rounded it  until  the  last  sod  was  beaten  in. 
This  being  over,  the  sorrowing  group  sought 
their  way  liome  with  breaking  hearts,  leaving 
behind  them  her  whom  they  had  loved  so 
well  reposing  in  the  cold  and  unbroken  soli' 
tude  of  the  grave. 


CH.\PTER  XIV. 

A    Mysterious  Letter — ITi/ci/  Dlsdnima  Sobriety — . 
Ahadarra^s  in  for  it. 

One  day  about  a  month  after  Mi*s.  iVI'Ma- 
hon's  funeral,  Harry  Chnton  was  on  his  way 
to  Jemmy  Burke's,  when  he  met  Nanny  Peety 
going  towards  Ballymacan. 

"  Well,  Nanny,"  he  inquired,' "  where  are 
you  bound  for,  now  ?  " 

"  To  the  post-office  with  a  letter  from  Mas- 
ther  Hycy,  sir.  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  who 
it  was  for,  but  he  would  not.  Will  you,  ^ic. 
Clinton  ?  "  and  she  held  out  the  letter  to  him 
as  she  .spoke. 

Clinton  felt  a  good  deal  suri»-ised  to  see 
that  it  was  addressed  to  his  uncle,  and  also 
written  in  a  hand  which  he  did  not  recognize 
to  be  that  of  Hycy  Burke. 

"Are  you  sure,  Nanny,"  he  asked,  "that 
this  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  HycyV  " 

"Didn't  I  see  him,  sir?"  she  replied; 
"he  wrote  it  before  my  eyes  a  minute  before 
he  handed  it  to  me.  Who  is  it  for,  Mi'. 
Chnton  ?  " 

"  Why  are  you  so  very  anxious  to  know, 
Nanny  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Sorra  thing, "  she  replied,  "but  curiosity 
— a  woman's  curiosity,  you  know." 

"Well,    Nanny,    you    know,    or  ought   to 
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know,  that  it  would  not  be  right  in  me  to 
tell  you  who  the  lettei-  is  for,  when  ]\Ir.  Hycy 
did  not  think  proper  to  do  so." 

"  True  enough,  sir,"  she  rephed  ;  "an'  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Clinton,  for  asking 
you  ;  indeed  it  was  wrong  in  uie  to  tell  you 
who  it  came  from  even,  bekaise  Mr.  Hycy 
told  me  not  to  let  any  one  see  it,  only  jist  to 
slip  it  into  the  post-office  iinknownst,  as  I 
passed  it ;  an'  that  was  what  made  me  wish 
to  know  who  it  Avas  goin'  to,  since  the  thi'uth 
must  be  tould." 

Clinton  in  tuni  now  felt  his  curiosity  stim- 
ulated as  to  the  contents  of  this  mysterious 
epistle,  and  he  resolved  to  watch,  if  possible, 
what  effect  the  perusal  of  it  might  have  on 
his  uncle,  otherwise  he  was  never  likely  to 
hear  a  syllable  that  was  contained  in  it,  that 
worthy  relative  being,  from  official  necessity', 
a  most  uncommunicative  jDerson  in  all  his 
proceedings. 

"I  wonder,"  observed  Clinton,  "that  ISIr. 
Hj'cy  would  send  to  any  one  a  letter  so 
sluiTed  and  blotted  with  ink  as  that  is." 

"  Ay,  but  he  blotted  it  j^urposely  himself," 
replied  Nannj-,  "  and  that  too  surprised  me, 
and  made  me  wish  to  know  what  he  could 
mane  by  it." 

"Perhaps  it's  a  love-letter,  Nanny,"  said 
CUnton,  laughing. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  who  it  is  to,  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  girl ;  "  l:)ut  since  3'ou  won't 
tell  me,  sir,  I  must  try  and  not  lose  my  rest 
about  it.     Good-bye,  Mr.  Clinton." 

"  Good-bye,  Nanny  ; "  and  so  they  part- 
ed. 

Young  Clinton,  who,  though  thoughtless 
and  fond  of  pleasure,  was  not  without  many 
excellent  points  of  character,  began  now  to 
perceive,  by  eveiy  day's  successive  intimacy, 
the  fiiU  extent  of  Hycy  Biu'ke's  profligacy  of 
morals,  and  utter  want  of  aU  honorable  prin- 
ciple. Nothwithstanding  this  knowledge, 
however,  he  felt  it  extremely  difficult,  nay, 
almost  impossible,  to  separate  himself  fi'om 
Hyc}',  who  was  an  extremely  pleasant  young 
fellow,  and  a  very  agi-eeal)le  companion  when 
he  pleased.  He  had  in  fact  gained  that  per- 
sonal ascendancy  over  him,  or  that  hceutious 
influence  which  too  many  of  his  stamp  are 
notorious  for  exercising  over  better  men 
than  themselves  ;  and  he  found  that  he  could 
not  readily  throw  Hycy  off,  without  being 
considerably  a  loser  by  the  act. 

"I  shall  have  nothiugto  do  with  his  profli- 
gacy," said  he,  "  or  his  \yant  of  principle,  and 
I  shall  let  him  know,  at  all  events,  that  I  will 
not  abide  by  the  agreement  or  compromise 
entered  into  between  us  some  time  since  at 
his  father's.  He  shall  not  injure  an  honest 
man  for  me,  nor  shall  I  promise  him  even 
neutrality  with  respect  to  his  proposal  for 


my  sister,  whom  I  would  rather  see  dead  a 
hundi'ed  times  than  the  wife  of  such  a  fel- 
low." 

The  next  morning,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  he  told  his  uncle  that  he  was 
stepping  into  town  and  would  bring  him  any 
letters  that  might  be  for  him  in  the  post-of- 
fice. He  accordingly  did  so,  and  received 
two  letters,  one  Hycy's  and  the  other  with 
the  crest  and  frank  of  the  sitting  member  for 
the  county,  who  was  no  other  than  young 
Chevydale.  His  uncle  was  at  breakfast  when 
he  handed  them  to  him,  and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  the  jM.  P.  was  honored  by  instant 
attention.  The  Still-hound  read  it  over  very 
complacently.  "Very  well,"  he  exclaimed; 
"very  Avell,  indeed,  so  fai\  Harry,  we  must 
be  on  the  alert,  now  the  elections  are  ap- 
proaching, and  Chevydale  will  be  stoutly  op- 
posed, it  seems.  We  must  work  for  him,  and 
seeiu'e  as  man}'  votes  as  we  can.  It  is  om* 
interest  to  do  so,  Harry, — and  he  will  make 
it  our  interest  besides." 

"Has  principle  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
sii'?" 

"  Principle !  begad,  sir,"  retorted  the  uncle, 
"  there's  no  such  thing  as  principle — lay  that 
down  as  a  fact — there's  no  such  thing  in  this 
world  as  princiiDle." 

"Well,  but  consistency,  uncle.  For  in- 
stance, you  know  you  always  vote  on  the 
Tory  side,  and  Chevydale  is  a  Liberal  and  an 
EmancijDator." 

"  Consistency  is  all  d — d  stuff,  HaiTy,  as 
jDrinciple.  "What  does  it  mean  ?  why  that  if 
a  man's  once  wrong  he's  always  to  be  wrong 
— that  is  just  the  amount  of  it.  There's 
Chevydale,  for  instance,  he  has  a  brother  who 
is  a  rank  Tory  and  a  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
mark  that ;  Chevydale  and  he  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  Chevydale  some  of  these 
days  A\dll  sell  the  Liberals,  that  is,  if  he  can 
get  good  value  for  them.  If  I  now  vote  on 
the  Tory  side  against  Chevj'dale,  his  brother, 
the  Tory  Commissioner,  Mill  be  my  enemy  in 
sjDite  of  all  his  Toryism  ;  but  if  I  vote  and 
exert  myself  for  Chevydale,  the  Liberal,  I 
make  his  Tory  of  a  brother  my  fi-iend  for  life. 
And  now,  talk  to  me  about  principle,  or  con- 
sistency eithei'." 

His  nephcAv  could  not  but  admit,  that  the 
instances  adduced  by  his  uncle  were  admu-- 
ably  calculated  to  illustrate  his  argument, 
and  he  accordingly  pursued  the  subject  no 
further. 

"Ay!  "  exclaimed  the  Still-hound,  "  what 
d — d  scrawl  have  we  got  here  ?  Ay,  ay,  why 
this  is  better  than  I  expected." 

"  What  is  better,  uncle  ? "  said  the  nep- 
hew, venturing  an  experiment. 

"Why,"  replied  the  sagacious  old  rascal, 
"  for  you  to  mind  your  business,  if  you  have 
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any,  and  to  let  me  mind  mine,  without  mak- 
ing' impex'tinent  inquiries.  Master  Harrj'." 
With  these  words  he  went  and  locked  up 
both  letters  in  his  desk.  As  we,  however, 
possess  the  power  of  unlocking  his  desk,  and 
reading  the  letter  to  boot,  we  now  take  the 
Hberty  of  laying  it  in  all  its  gfi'aphic  beauty 
and  elegance  before  our  retulers — 

"To  IVIisTHEB  Klixton,  Sir : 

"  Af  you  go  this  nite  bout  seven  clocks  or 
thereaway,  you'd  find  a  Still-Hed  an'  Worm 
At  fuU  work,  in  they  upi>er  End  iv  The  brown 
Glen  in  Ahadarra.  Sir,  thrum  wan  iv  Die 
amstrung's  Orringemen  an'  a  fren  to  the 
axshize. " 

The  ganger  after  breakfast  again  resumed 
the  conversation  as  follows  : — 

"  Have  you  changed  your  mind,  Harrj',  re- 
garding the  Excise  ?  because  if  you  have  I 
think  I  may  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting you  a  berth." 

"  No,  sir,  I  feel  an  insurmountable  repug- 
nance to  the  life  of  a  Still — hem." 

"  Go  on,  man,  to  tlie  life  of  a  Still -hunter. 
Verj'  weU.  Your  father's  death  last  year  left 
you  and  your  sister  there  dependent  upon 
me,  for  the  present  at  least ;  for  wliat  could 
a  medical  man  only  rising  into  practice,  with 
a  family  to  sujjport  and  educate,  leave  be- 
hind him?" 

"Unfortunately,  sir,  it  is  too  true." 

"  In  the  mean  time  you  may  leave  '  unfor- 
tunate' out,  and  thank  God  that  you  had 
the  shelter  of  my  roof  to  come  to  ;  and  be 
on  your  laiees,  too,  tliat  I  was  a  bachelor. 
Well,  I  am  glad  myself  that  I  liad  and  have 
a  home  for  you  ;  but  still,  HaiTv,  you  ought 
to  think  of  doing  something  for  yoiu-self  ;  for 
I  may  not  hve  always,  j'ou  know,  and  beside 
I  am  not  rich.  You  don't  relish  surgery, 
you  say  ?  " 

"I  can't  endui-e  it,  uncle." 

"  But  you  hke  fanning  ?  " 

"Above  every  other  mode  of  life." 

"  Very  well,  I  think  it's  likely  I  shall  have 
a  good  farm  to  put  you  into  before  long." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle.  You  may  rest  as- 
sured that  both  Maria  and  myself  are  fully 
sen.sible  of  the  kindness  we  have  exjjerienced 
at  your  hands." 

"  Small  thanks  to  me  for  that.  Who  the 
devil  would  I  assist,  if  not  my  brother's 
oii^hans  ?  It  is  true,  I  despise  the  world, 
but  still  we  must  make  our  use  of  it.  I 
know  it  consists  of  only  knaves  and  fools. 
Now,  I  respect  the  knaves  ;  for  if  it  were'nt 
for  theii'  rogueiy,  the  world  would  never 
work  ;  it  would  stand  still  and  be  useless. 
The  fools  I  despise,  not  so  much  because 


'  they  are  fools,   as  because   they   would   b* 
I  knaves  if  they  could  ;  so  tliat,  you  see  I  re- 
tuni   again   to  my  favorite  principle  of  no 
I  honesty.     I  am  going  to  Ballymacau  on  busi 
ness,  so  good-bye  to  you  both." 

"  Uncle,"  said  his  nephew,  "  one  word 
with  vou  before  you  go." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Would  you  suffer  me  to  ofiferyou  a  word 
of  advice,  and  will  you  excuse  me  for  taking 
such  a  hbertv  with  a  man  of  vour  experi- 
ence?" 

"  Certainly,  Harry,  and  shall  always  feel 
.  thankful  to  any  one  that  gives  me  good  ad- 
'  vice." 

"  If  this  is  not  good  advice,  it  is  at  least 
well  intended." 

"Let  us  hear  it  fii-st,  and  then  we  shall 
judge  better." 

"You  say  you  will  procure  me  a  farm. 
Now,  uncle,  there  is  one  thing  I  should  ^^'ish 
in  connection  with  that  transaction,  Avhich  i.s, 
that  you  would  have  no  underhand — liem ! 
— no  private  undei"standing  of  any  kind  -with 
Mr. — iiycy  Biu-ke." 

"  Me  a  private  undei-standing  with  Hycy 
Burke  !  What  in  tlie  devil's  niune  has  put 
such  a  crotchet  as  that  into  your  liead  ? '' 

"  I  only  si^eak  as  I  do,  because  I  believe 
you  have  received  a  private  communication 
from  him." 

"  Have  I,  faith  I  If  so  I  am  obliged  to  you 
— but  I  am  simply  ignorant  of  the  fact  you 
mention  ;  for,  with  my  ovnx  knowledge,  I 
never  received -a  line  from  him  in  my  life." 

"  Then  I  must  be  A\Tong,"  replied  Harry  ; 
"that  is  all." 

"Wrong  !  Certainly  you  are  wrong.  Hycy 
Burke,  I  am  told,  is  a  comjiound  of  great 
knave  and  gross  fool,  the  knaveiy  rather  pre- 
vailing. But  how  is  this?  Ai'e  not  you  and 
he  uiseparable  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  companion,  uncle,  but  not  a 
friend  in  the  true  sense — nor,  indeed,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word.  I  spoke  now,  however, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  transaction, 
and  not  to  his  general  chai*acter." 

"Well,  then,  I  have  no  underhand  deal- 
ings with  him,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  nor  ever  had.  I  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge received  a  line  from  him  in  my  life  ; 
but  I  tell  you  that  if  he  comes  in  my  way, 
and  that  I  can  make  use  of  him,  I  will.  Per- 
liaps  he  may  serve  us  in  the  Elections  Have 
you  an's'tliing  else  to  ask  ?  " 

"  No  sir,"  replied  Hairy,  laughing.  "  Only 
I  hope  you  ^vill  excuse  mo  for  the  liberty  I 
took. ' 

"  Certainly,  -svith  all  mr  heart,  and  yon 
shall  be  always  welcome  to  take  the  same 
liberty.     Good-bye,  again." 

Clinton  now  f*"U  s;itisHed  that  Hvcy's  letter 
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to  his  uncle  was  an  anonymous  one,  and  al- 
thouprh  he  could  not  divine  its  contents,  he 
still  felt  assured  that  it  Avas  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  fai-m  transaction,  or  at 
all  events  detrimental  to  Bryan  M'Mahon. 
He  consequently  resolved  to  see  Hycy,  a;^ainst 
whom,  or  rather  against  whose  principles  he 
was  beginning  to  entertain  a  strong  repug- 
nance, and  without  any  hesitation  to  repudi- 
ate the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  with 
him. 

He  found  Hyey  at  home,  or  rather  he 
found  him  in  conversation  with  Bat  Kog*^n 
behind  his  father's  garden. 

"  AMiat  was  that  ruffian  wanting  with  you, 
Hycy,  if  it's  a  fair  question  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  said  Hycy,  "from  you;  but 
not  in  sooth  from  your  worthy  uncle." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"Simply,  he  wants  to  know  if  I'd  buy  a 
keg  of  Poteen  which,  it  seems,  he  has  to  sell. 
I  declined  because  I  have  a  sufficiently 
amj^le  stock  of  it  on  hands. " 

"  My  uncle,"  said  Clinton,  prefers  it  to  any 
other  spirits ;  indeed,  at  home  he  never 
di'iuks  any  other,  and  whenever  he  dines, 
thanks  those  who  give  it  the  preference." 

"  Come  in,  and  let  xis  have  a  glass  of 
poteen  grog,  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Hycy, 
"  for  it's  better  still  in  grog  than  in  jDunch. 
It's  a  famous  relish  for  a  slice  of  ham  ;  but, 
as  the  Scotch  say,  baith's  best." 

Having  discussed  the  gi'og  and  ham,  the 
conversation  went  on. 

"Hycy,"  proceeded  his  .companion,  "with 
respect  to  that  foolish  arrangement  or 
bargain  we  made  the  other  niglit,  I  Avon't 
have  anything  to  say  or  do  in  it.  You  shall 
impoverish  or  ruin  no  honest  man  on  my 
account.  I  was  half  drunk  or  whole  drunk, 
otherwise  I  wouldn't  have  listened  to  such  a 
proposal." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Hycy,  with 
a  look  of  very  natviral  surprise,  and  a  pause 
of  some  time,  "I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Don't  yoii  remember  the  foohsh  kind  of 
stipulation  we  entered  into  with  reference  to 
M'Mahon's  farm,  of  Ahadarra,   on  the   one 

hand,  and  my  most  amiable  (d n  me  but 

I  ought  to  be  horsewhipped  for  it)  sister  on 
the  other  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Hycy,  "  devil  a  sj'Uable. 
My  Avord  and  honor,  Harry." 

"  Well,  if  you  don't,  then,  it's  all  right. 
You  didn't  appear  to  be  tipsy,  though." 

"J  never  do,  Harry.     In  that  respect  I'm 

the  i dest,  hypocritical  rascal  in  Europe. 

I'm  a  perfect  phenomenon  ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  I  get  drunk  in  intellect,  I  get  sober 
both  in  m}'  carriage  and  appearance.  How- 
ever, in  Heaven's  name  let  me  know  the 
bar;i\ain  if  there  was  one  ?" 


"No,  no,"  replied  his  friend,  "it  was  a 
disgraceful  affair  on  both  sides,  and  the  lesa 
that's  said  of  it  the  better." 

By  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  howe-ver, 
and  an  additional  glass  of  grog,  he  prevailed 
on  Clinton  to  repeat  the  substance  of  the 
stipulation  ;  on  hearing  which,  as  if  for  thf 
first  time,  he  laughed  very  heartily.  ' 

"  This  liquor,"  he  proceeded,  "  is  a  strange 
compound,  and  puts  queer  notions  into  our 
head.  Why  if  there's  an  honest  decent 
fellow  in  Europe,  Avhom  I  would  feel  anxious 
to  serve  beyond  another,  next  to  yourself, 
Harry,  it  is  Bryan  M'Mahon.  But  why 
I  shoukl  have  spoken  so,  I  can't  understand 
at  all.  In  the  lirst  place,  what  means  have 
I  of  injuring  the  man?  And  what  is 
stronger  still,  what  inclination  have  I,  or 
could  have — and  Avhat  is  still  better — should 
have  ?  " 

"  I  do  assure  you  it  did  not  raise  you  in 
my  opinion." 

"  Faith,  no  wonder,  Han-y,  and  I  am  only 
surprised  you  didn't  speak  to  me  sooner 
about  it.  Still,"  he  proceeded,  smiling, 
"  there  is  one  jDortion  of  it  I  should  not  wish 
to  see  cancelled — I  mean  your  advocacy  with 
Miss  Clinton." 

"  To  be  plain  with  you,  Hycy,  I  wash  my 
hands  out  of  that  affair  too  ;  I  won't  promise 
advocacy." 

"Weil  neutrality?" 

"The  truth  is,  neither  neutrality  nor 
advocacy  Avould  avail  a  rush.  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  my  sister's  objections  against 
you  are  insuperable." 

"On  what  do  they  rest?"  asked  the 
other. 

"They  are  founded  upon  your  want  of 
morals,"  replied  Clinton. 

"Well,  suppose  I  reform  my  morals?" 

"  That  is,  substitute  hypocrisy  for  prof- 
ligacy ;  I  fear,  Hycy,  the  elements  of  refor- 
mation are  rather  slight  within  you." 

"  Seriously,  you  do  me  injustice  ;  and, 
besides,  a  man  ought  not  to  be  judged  of 
his  morals  before  marriage,  but  after." 

"  Faith,  both  before  and  after,  in  my 
oj^inion,  Hycy.  No  well-educated,  right- 
minded  girl  Avould  marry  a  man  of  depraved 
morals,  knowing  him  to  be  such." 

"  But  I  really  am  not  worse  than  others. 
nor  so  bad  as  many.  Neither  have  I  the 
reputation  of  being  an  immoral  man.  A 
little  wild  and  over-impulsive  from  animal 
spirits  I  may  be,  but  aU  that  will  pass  oil 
Avith  the  ncAV  state.  No,  no,  d — n  it,  don't 
alloAV  Miss  Clinton  to  imbibe  such  prejudices. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  am  a  saint ;  but  I  shall 
settle  doAvn  and  bring  her  to  chtu'ch  veiy 
regularly,  and  hear  the  sermon  Avith  most 
edifying  attention.    Another  glass  of  grog  ?  " 
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"No,  no." 

"  But  I  hope  aud  tiiist,  my  dear  Harry, 
that  you  have  not  been  making  impressions 
against  me." 

"  Unquestionably  not.  I  only  say  you 
have  no  chance  whatever  in  that  quarter." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  try  ?  "  asked  Hyey. 

"  I  have  not  the  shghtest  objection,'  re- 
phed  the  othei*,  "  because  I  know  how  it  will 
result." 

"  Very  well, — thank  j'ou  even  for  that 
same,  my  dear  Harry  ;  but,  seriously  speak- 
ing, I  fear  that  neither  you  nor  I  are  leading 
the  kind  of  lives  we  ought,  and  so  far  I  can- 
not quaiTel  with  your  sister's  priucijjles. 
On  the  contrary,  they  enable  me  to  appreci- 
ate her  if  possible  still  more  highly  ;  for  a 
cleai*  and  pure  standiu'd  of  morals  in  a  wife 
is  not  only  the  best  fortune  but  the  best 
security  for  happiness  besides.  You  might 
stop  and  dine  ?  " 

•'  No,  thank  you,  it  is  impossible.  By  the 
way,  I  have  already  spoiled  my  dinner  with 
that  splendid  ham  of  yoiu-s.  Give  me  a  call 
when  in  town." 

Hycy,  after  Clinton's  departure,  began  to 
re\-iew  his  own  jiosition.  Of  ultimately  suc- 
ceeding with  Miss  Clinton  he  entertained 
little  doubt.  So  high  and  confident  \vas  his 
vanity,  that  he  believed  himself  capable  of 
performing  mighty  feats,  and  achieving  great 
successes,  with  the  fair  sex, — all  upon  the 
strength  of  having  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  two  innocent  country  girls.  Somehow, 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  attachment  for 
Miss  Clinton,  he  could  not  help  now  and 
then  reverting  to  the  rich  beauty  and  mag- 
niticent  form  of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  ;  nor 
was  tliis  contemplation  of  his  lessened  by 
considering  that,  with  all  his  gentlemanly 
maimers,  and  accomplishments,  and  wealth 
to  boot,  she  preferred  the  clod-hopper,  as  he 
called  Bryan  M'M;ihon,  to  himself. 

He  felt  considerably  mortified  at  this  re- 
flection, and  the  more  especially,  as  he  had 
been  frequently  taunted  with  it  and  laughed 
at  for  it  by  the  country  girls,  whenever  he 
entered  into  any  bantering  conversation.  A 
thought  now  struck  him  by  which  he  coulil, 
as  he  imagined,  execute  a  very  signal  revenge 
upon  ^I'^Iahon  through  Kathleen,  and  per- 
haps, ultimately  upon  Kathleen  herself,  if  he 
should  succeed  with  Miss  Clinton  ;  for  he 
did  not  at  all  forgive  Ktithleeu  the  two 
public  instances  of  contempt  with  which  she 
had  treated  him.  There  was  still,  however, 
another  consideration.  His  father  had  threat- 
ened to  bring  home  his  brother  Edward, 
then  destined  for  the  cluu-ch,  and  alto;:  ether 
to  change  his  intentions  in  that  respect. 
Indeed,  fi'om  the  dry  and  caustic  manner  of 
i\i3  old  man  towards  him  of  late,  he  began 


to  entertain  apprehensions  upon  the  subject 
Taking  therefore  all  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  he  resolved  in  any  event  to 
temporize  a  little,  and  allow  the'  father  to 
suppose  that  he  might  be  prevailed  uix)n  to 
marry  Kathleen  Cavunagh. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  after  dinner, 
while  his  father  and  he  were  together  and 
his  mother  not  present,  he  introduced  the 
subject  himself. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Burke,  if  I  remember  cor- 
recth-,  you  proposed  something  like  a  matri- 
monial union  between  tlie  unrivalled  Katsey 
Cavanagh  and  the  accomplished  Hycy." 
"  I  did,  God  forgive  me." 
"I  have  been  thinking  over  tliat  subject 

,  since." 

I      "  Have  you,  indeed,"  said  his  father  ;  ''■  an' 

:  am  I  to  mr.ke  Ned  a  priest  or  a  farmer  ?  "  he 

,  asked  dry'y. 

"  The  church,  I  think,  ^Ir.  Burke,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  his  destination." 

"  So,  after  all,  you  prefer  to  have  my  mon- 
ey and  my  property,  along  wid  a  gootl  wife, 

;  to  your  brother  Ned — Neddy  I  ought  to  call 
him,  out  of  compliment  to  you — ha  !  ha !  ha  ! " 

1  "  Proceed,  ^li*.  Burke,  you  ai*e  pleased  to 
be  facetious." 

I      "  To  your  brother  Ned — Neddy — having 

'■  them,  and  maybe  along  wid  them  the  same 

I  Avife  too  ?  " 

I      "  No,  not  exactly ;  but  out  of  respect  to 

I  your  wi.shes." 

j  "  What's  that  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  staring 
at  him  with  a  kind  of  comic  gi'avity — "  out 
of  respect  to  »?//  wishes  !  " 

•  "That's  what  I've  said,"  replied  the  son. 
"Proceed." 

His  father  looked  at  him  again,  and  re- 
plied, "  Proceed  yourself — it  was  you  intro- 
duced the  subject.  I'm  now  jack-imlitferent 
about  it." 

I      "  All  I  have  to  say,"  continued  Hycy,  "  is 

!  that  I  witlfdraw  my  ultimate  refusal,  Mr. 
Burke.  I  shall  entertain  the  question,  as  tliey 
say  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  I  may 
dignify  the  fair  Katsey  with  the  honorable 
title  of  ^Irs.  Burke." 

"I  wish  you  had  spoken  a  little  sooner, 

i  then,"  replied  his  father,  "  bekaise  it  so  hai> 
pens  that  Gerald  Cavajiagh  an'  I  have  the 
match  between  her  and  your  brother  Ned  as 
good  as  made." 

"  My  brother  Ned  !  ^^^ly,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  incredible,  how  could  that  be  en- 
compassed ?  " 

"  Very   aisily,"  said   his   father.    "  by  the 

'  girl's  waitin'  for  him.  Ned  is  rather  yoimg 
yet,  I  grant  you  ;  he's  nineteen,  however,  and 
two  yeai-s  more,  you  know,  will  ni;Uie  hiiu 

I  one-and-tweuty — take  him  out  o'  chancei-y 
as  they  sa^'." 
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"  Very  good,  IMr.  Burke,  very  good ;  in 
that  case  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"Well,"  pursued  the  father,  in  the  same 
dry,  half-comic,  half-sarcastic  voice,  "but 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  ^vith  yourself  ?  " 

"As  to  that,"  replied  Hycy,  who  felt  that 
the  drift  of  the  conversation  was  setting  in 
against  him,  "  I  shall  take  due  time  to  con- 
'eider." 

"  ^^^lat  height  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  father, 
rather  abruptly. 

"  I  can't  see,  ]\Ir.  Burke,  I  really  can't  see 
what  my  height  has  to  do  with  the  question," 

"Bekaise,"  proceeded  the  other,  "I  have 
some  notion  of  putting  you  iiito  the  army. 
You  spoke  of  it  wanst  yourself,  remimber  ; 
but  then  there's  an  objection  even  to  that." 

"  Pray,  what  is  the  objection,  Mr.  Burke  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  it's  most  likely  you'd  have  to  fight 
• — if  you  took  to  the  milintary  trade." 

"  AMiy,  upon  my  word,  IMi".  Burke,  you 
shine  in  the  sarcastic  this  evening." 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  you  must  take  your 
chance  for  that.  You're  a  fine,  active  young 
fellow,  and  I  suppose  if  they  take  to  runnin' 
you  won't  be  the  last  of  them." 

"  Good,  Mr.  Burke — proceed,  though." 

"An'  accordingly  I  have  strong  notions  of 
bupng  you  a  corplar's  or  a  Sargent's  com- 
mission. A  good  deal  of  that,  however,  de- 
pends upon  yourself ;  but,  as  you  say,  I'll 
think  of  it." 

Hyc}',  who  could  never  bear  ridicule,  es- 
pecially from  the  very  man  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  most,  bounced  up,  and 
after  muttering  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
oath  that  was  uniatelligible,  said,  assuming 
all  his  pohte  irony  : — 

"  Do  so,  Mr.  Bui'ke  ;  in  the  mean  tiaie  I 
have  the  jDleasure  of  wishing  you  a  very  good 
evening,  sir." 

"  Oh,  a  good-evening,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
fellow,  "  and  when  you  come  home  fi'om  the 
wars  a  full  non-commissioned  officer,  you'll 
be  scowerin'  up  your  halbert  every  Christmas 
an'  Aisther,  I  hope  ;  an'  telling  us  long  stories 
of  all  you  killed  an'  ate  while  you  were  away 
from  us." 

Harry  Clinton,  now  aware  that  the  anony- 
mous letter  wliich  his  luicle  had  received 
that  moiTiing  was  the  production  of  Hycy, 
resolved  to  watch  the  ganger's  motions  very 
closely.  After  a  great  deal  of  reflection  upon 
Hycy's  want  of  memory  concerning  their 
bai'gain,  and  upon  a  close  compai-ison  be- 
tween his  conduct  and  whole  manner  on  the 
night  in  question,  and  his  own  account  of  the 
matter  in  the  course  of  their  last  interview, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  friend  had 
stated  a  gross  falsehood,  and  tliat  the  pre- 
tended want  of  recollection  was  an  ingenious 
after-thought,  adopted   for   the  purpose    of 


screening  himself  from  the  consequences  of 
whatever  injury  he  might  inflict  upon  Bryan 
IM'Mahon. 

"Harry," said  his  uncle,  as  nine  o'clock 
approached,  "  I  am  going  upon  duty  to- 
night." 

"  In  what  direction,  sir  ?  may  I  ask" 

"  Yes,  you  may,  but  I'm  not  bound  to  tell 
you.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  secrecy  ;  it  is  now  too  late  to 
give  our  gentleman  the  hard  word,  so  I  don't 
care  much  if  I  do  tell  you.  I  am  bound  foi 
Ahadarra." 

"For  Ahadan'a — you  say  for  Ahadarra, 
vmcle  ?  " 

"  I  do,  nephew." 

"  By  heavens,  he  is  the  deepest  and  most 
consummate  scoundrel  alive,"  exclaimed 
Harry  ;  "  I  now  see  it  all.  Uncle,  I  vdsh  to 
God  you  would — would — I  don't  know 
what  to  say." 

"That's  quite  evident,  nor  what  to  think 
either.  In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  are 
waiting  for  me  in  Ballymacan,  and  so  I  must 
attend  to  my  duty,  Hany." 

"Is  it  upon  the  strength  of  the  blotted 
letter  you  got  this  morning,  su',  that  you  are 
now  acting  ?  " 

"No,  sir  ;  but  upon  the  strength  of  a  sure 
spy  dispatched  this  day  to  the  premises.  I 
am  a  little  too  shrewd  now,  Master  Harry,  to 
act  solely  upon  anonymous  information.  I 
have  been  led  too  many  devil's  dances  by  it 
in  my  time,  to  be  gulled  in  m}'^  old  age  on 
the  strength  of  it." 

He  immediately  prepared  himself  for  the 
excursion,  mounted  his  horse,  that  was  ca- 
parisoned in  a  military  saddle,  the  holsters 
furnished  with  a  case  of  pistols,  which,  with 
a  double  case  that  he  had  on  his  person  and 
two  daggers,  constituted  his  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence. 

Their  path  lay  directly  to  the  south  for 
about  two  miles.  Having  traversed  this  dis- 
tance they  reached  cross-roads,  one  of  which 
branched  towards  the  left  and  was  soon  lost 
in  a  rough  brown  upland,  into  which  it 
branched  by  several  Httle  pathways  that 
terminated  in  little  villages  or  solitary  farm- 
er's houses.  For  about  two  miles  njore  they 
were  obliged  to  cross  a  dark  reach  of  waste 
moor,  where  the  soil  was  strong  and  well 
capable  of  cultivation.  Ha^dng  avoided  the 
villages  and  more  public  thoi'oughfai'es,  they 
pushed  upward  until  they  came  into  the 
black  heath  itself,  where  it  was  impossible 
that  horses  could  travel  in  sut^h  darkness  as 
then  prevailed  ;  for  it  was  past  ten  o'clock, 
near  the  close  of  December.  Clinton  conse- 
quently left  his  horse  in  the  care  of  two  sol- 
diers on  a  bit  of  green  meadow  by  the  side 
of  Aliadarra  Lough — a  small  tarn  or  movm- 
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tain  lake  about  two  hundred  yards  in  diame- 
ter. They  then  puslied  up  a  lonpf  rovmd 
swelUng  hni,  ou  the  other  side  of  which  was 
a  considerable  sti'etch  of  cultivated  land  with 
Biyan  M']\Iahon's  new  and  improved  houses 
at  the  head  of  it.  This  they  kept  to  their 
right  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  wild 
but  beautiful  and  pictiu-esque  Glen  of  Al- 
thadhawan,  which  however  was  somewhat 
beyond  the  distance  they  had  to  go.  At 
length,  after  breasting  another  hill  which 
was  lost  in  the  base  of  Ciillimore,  they 
dropped  do\\Ti  rajiidly  into  a  deep  glen 
through  which  ran  a  httle  streamlet  that 
took  its  rise  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
them,  and  wiiich  supplied  the  apparatus  for 
distillation  with  soft  clear  water.  This  they 
followed  until  near  the  head  of  the  glen, 
where,  in  a  position  which  might  almost  es- 
cape even  a  ganger's  eye,  they  found  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search. 

Tumbled  around  them  in  all  directions 
were  a  quantity  of  gigantic  rocks  thro^\'n  as 
it  were  at  random  during  some  Titanic  war- 
fare or  divei*sion — between  two  of  which  the 
still-house  was  built  in  such  a  way,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  smoke  in  daylight,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discover  it,  or  at  all 
events,  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a  human  being. 

On  entei'ing,  Clinton  and  his  men  wei*e  by 
no  means  sui-prised  to  find  the  place  de- 
serted, for  this  in  fact  was  frequently  the 
case  on  such  occasions.  On  looking  tlu'ough 
the  in'emises,  which  the}'  did  by  the  Ught  of 
a  lai'ge  tire,  they  found  precisely  that  which 
had  been  mentioned  in  Hycy's  letter — to 
wit,  the  Still,  the  Head,  and  the  Worm  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  an  old  broken  rundlet 
or  two,  and  a  crazy  vessel  of  wasli  that  was 
not  worth  removing,  there  Avas  nothing 
whatsoever  besides. 

The  Still  was  on  the  fire  half  filled  with 
water,  the  Head  was  on  the  Still,  and  the 
Worm  was  attached  to  the  Head  i)recisely  as 
if  they  were  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

"Ay,"  said  Clinton,  on  seeing  liow  matters 
stood,  "  I  think  I  understand  this  affair.  It's 
a  disappointment  in  one  sense — buL  a  sure 
enough  card  in  another.  The  fine  is  certain, 
and  AJiadarra  is  most  vmdoubtedly  in  for  it." 


CH.\PTER  XV. 

Stnieofilie  Country— ITi/cif's  Friendship  for  Bryan 
M'Mahon — Bryaii's  Interciew  with  //w  Landlord. 

Bry.\n  M'Mahon's  last  inten-iew  with 
Fethertonge  was  of  so  cheeiing  a  nature, 
and  indicated  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman 


so  much  true  and  sterhng  kindness  towards 
the  yoimg  man  and  his  family,  tliat  he  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  on  leaving  him,  and  after 
having  turned  their  conversation  over  in  his 
mind,  that  he  might  place  e\ery  confidence 
in  the  assui-ance  he  ha<l  given  him.  His 
father,  too.  wlio  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  Feathertonge,  felt  equjilly  gratified 
at  Bryan's  report  of  their  interview,  as  indeed 
did  the  whole  family  ;  they  consequently 
spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  in  the  im- 
provements which  they  were  making  on  their 
farms. 

The  situation  of  the  country  and  neighbor- 
hood at  this  period  was  indeed  peculiar,  and 
such  as  we  in  this  unhappy  country  have  ex- 
perienced both  before  and  since.  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  there  was  a  partiid  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  that  season,  a  circumstance 
which  uniformly  is  tlie  forerunner  of  famine 
and  sickness.  The  faihu-e,  however,  on  that 
occasion  was  not  caused  by  a  blight  in  the 
haulm,  or,  to  use  plainer  avoixIs,  by  a  sudden 
withering  of  the  stalks,  but  by  large  portions 
of  the  seed  failing  to  gi-ow.  The  partial 
scarcity,  however,  occasioned  by  this,  al- 
though it  ditl  not  constitute  what  can  with 
propriety  be  termed  famine,  cause  the  gi-eat 
mass  of  paujierism  which  such  a  season 
always  extends  and  increases,  to  press  so 
heavily  upon  the  struggling  farmers,  tliat 
their  patience  and  benevolence  became  alike 
tired  out  and  exhausted.  This  pei-petually 
recurring  calamity  acts  with  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  upon  those  persons  in  the  country 
who  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  in- 
dependent. It  dej^rives  them  of  hope,  and 
consequently  of  energ}-,  and  by  relaxing  the 
spirit  of  industry  which  has  animated  them, 
tends  in  the  course  of  time  to  unite  them  to 
the  gi'eat  body  of  pauj^erism  which  oi)presse3 
and  eats  up  the  couutrv.  But  let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  This  evil  alone  is  sufficiently 
disastrous  to  the  industrial  energies  of  th« 
class  we  mention  ;  but  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  liitherto  independent  fanner  has  to 
contend  Avith  high  rents,  want  of  sympathy 
in  his  landlord,  who  probably  is  ignorant  of 
his  very  existence,  and  has  never  seen  Iiim 
perhaps  in  his  life  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  is  left  to  the  shai-p  practice  and 
pettifogging,  but  plausible  rapacity  of  a  dis- 
honest agent,  who  foels  that  he  is  irrespon- 
sible, and  may  act  the  petty  tryant  and  vin- 
dictive oppressor  if  lie  wishes,  having  no  re- 
straint over  his  principles  but  his  interest, 
which,  so  far  from  restmining,  only  guides 
and  stimulates  them  ; — when  we  reflect  upon 
all  this,  and  feel,  besides,  that  the  jxilitical 
principles  upon  which  the  countiy  is  governed 
are  those  that  are  calculated  to  promote 
British  at  the  exjjense  of  Iri.sh  interests — we 
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say,  when  we  reflect  upon  and  ponder  over 
all  this,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  the 
prudent,  the  industrious,  and  the  respectable, 
who  see  nothing  but  gradual  decline  and 
ultimate  pauperism  before  them — who  feel 
themselves  neglected  and  overlooked,  and 
know  that  every  sixth  or  seventh  year  they 
are  liable  to  those  oppressive  onsets  of  dis- 
tress, sickness,  and  famine — we  need  not,  we 
rej^eat,  feel  at  all  surijrised  that  those  who 
constitute  this  industrious  and  resj^ectable 
class  should  fly  from  the  evils  which  sur- 
round them,  and  abandon,  whilst  they  pos- 
sess the  i^ower  of  doing  so,  the  country  in 
which  such  evils  are  permitted  to  exist. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  or  rather  upon 
these  principles,  and  for  these  reasons,  that 
the  industry,  the  moral  feeling,  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  strength  of  the  country 
have  been  passing  out  of  it.  for  years — leaving 
it,  season  after  season,  weaker,  more  im- 
poverished, and  less  capable  of  meeting  those 
periodical  disasters  Avhich,  we  may  almost 
say,  are  generated  by  the  social  disorder  and 
political  misrule  of  the  country. 

The  fact  is,  and  no  reasonable  or  honest 
man  capable  of  disencumbering  himself  of 
political  prejudices  can  deny  it,  that  up  until 
a  recent  period  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people  —  the  Avhole  people  —  were  mainly 
looked  upon  and  used  as  political  instruments 
in  the  liitnds  of  the  higher  classes,  but  not  at 
all  entitled  to  the  possession  of  separate  or 
independent  interests  in  their  own  right. 
It  is  ti'ue  they  were  allowed  the  possession 
of  the  forty- shilling  franchise  ;  but  will  any 
man  say  that  the  existence  of  that  civil  right 
was  a  benetit  to  the  country?  So  far  fi'om 
that,  it  ^vas  a  mere  engine  of  corruption,  and 
became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  landlords, 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  demoralizing 
curses  that  ever  degraded  a  people.  Perjury, 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  dishonesty,  were  its 
fruits,  and  the  only  legany  it  left  to  the 
country  was  an  enormous  mass  of  pauperism, 
and  a  national  morality  comparatively  vitia- 
ted and  depraved,  in  spite  of  all  religious  in- 
fluence and  of  domestic  affections  that  are 
both  strong  and  tender.  Indeed  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
has  been  more  injurious  to  the  country  in  a 
political  than  in  a  moral  sense.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  had  a  powei'ful  effect  in  producing 
the  evils  that  we  now  suff"er,  and  our  strong 
tendencies  to  social  disorganization.  By  it 
the  landloi'ds  were  induced,  for  the  sake  of 
multiplying  votes,  to  encourage  the  subdi- 
vision of  finall  holdings  into  those  that  were 
actually  only  nominal  or  fictitious,  and  the 
consequences  were,  that  in  multiplying  votes 
they  were  multiplying  families  that  had  no 
fixed  means  of  subsistence — multiplying  in 


fact  a  pauper  population — multipl}4ng  not 
only  pei-jury,  fraud,  falsehood,  and  dis- 
honesty, but  destitution,  misery,  disease  and 
death.  By  the  forty-shilling  franchise,  the 
landlords  encumbered  the  soil  with  a  loose 
and  unsettled  population  that  jiossessed  with- 
in itself,  as  poverty  always  does,  a  fearful 
facility  of  reproduction — a  jiopulation  which 
jDressed  heavily  upon  the  independent  class 
of  farmers  and  yeomen,  but  which  had  no 
legal  claim  upon  the  territory  of  the  country. 
The  moment,  however,  when  the  system 
which  produced  and  ended  this  wretched 
class,  ceased  to  exist,  they  became  not  only 
valueless  in  a  political  sense,  but  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  energies  of  the  country',  and 
an  almost  insuperable  impediment  to  its  pros- 
perity. '  This  great  evil  the  landlords  could 
conjure  up,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
lay  it  since.  Like  Frankenstein  in  the  novel, 
it  pursues  them  to  the  present  moment,  and 
must  be  satisfied  or  apjDeased  in  some  way, 
or  it  will  unquestionably  destroy  them. 
From  the  abolition  of  the  franchise  until 
now,  an  incessant  struggle  of  opposing  in- 
terests has  been  going  on  in  the  country. 
The  "forties"  and  their  attendants  must  be 
fed  ;  but  the  soul  on  which  they  live  in  its 
present  state  is  not  cajDable  of  at  the  same 
time  supporting  them  and  attbrding  his 
claims  to  the  landlord  ;  for  the  food  must  go 
to  England  to  pay  the  rents  and  the  poor 
"  forties  "  must  starve.  They  ai-e  now  in  the 
way  of  the  landlord — they  are  now  in  the 
way  of  the  farmer — they  are  in  fact  in  way 
of  each  other,  and  unless  some  wholesome 
and  human  principle,  either  of  domestic  em- 
ployment or  colonial  emigration,  or  perhaps 
both,  shall  be  adopted,  they  Avill  continue  to 
embarrass  the  country,  and  to  drive  out  of 
it,  always  in  connection  with  other  causes, 
the  very  class  of  persons  that  constitute  its 
remaining  strength. 

At  the  present  period  of  our  nan-ative  the 
neighborhood  of  Ballymacan  was  in  an  un- 
settled and  distressful  state.  The  small 
farmers,  and  such  as  held  from  six  to  sixteen 
acres,  at  a  rent  which  they  could  at  any 
period  with  difficulty  pay,  were  barely  able 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
upon  the  produce  of  their  holdings,  so  that 
the  claims  of  the  landlord  were  out  of  the 
question.  Such  a  position  as  this  to  the  un- 
haj^py  class  we  si>eak  of,  is  only  another 
name  for  ruin.  The  bailitf,  who  always  lives 
upon  the  property,  seeing  their  condition, 
and  knowing  that  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  coming  gale,  reports  accordingly  to  the 
agent,  who,  now  cognizant  that  there  is  only 
one  look-up  for  the  rent,  seizes  the  poor 
man's  corn  and  cattle,  leaving  himself  and 
his  family  within  cold  walls,  and  at  an  extin- 
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guislied  hearth.  In  this  condition  were  a 
vast  number  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lo- 
cality laid  in  our  narrative.  The  extraordin- 
ary, but  natural  anxiety  for  holding  land,  and 
the  equally  ardent  spirit  of  competition  which 
prevails  in  the  country,  are  always  ready  ar- 
guments in  the  mouth  of  the  landlord  and 
agent,  when  they  wish  to  raise  the  rent  or 
eject  the  tenant.  "  If  //o«  won't  pay  me  such 
a  rent,  there  are  plenty  that  will.  I  have 
been  offered  more  than  you  pay,  and  more 
than  I  ask,  and  you  know  I  must  look  to  my 
csvn  interests  !  "  In  this  case  it  is  very  like- 
ly that  the  landlord  speaks  nothing  but  the 
truth  ;  and  as  he  is  pressed  on  by  his  neces- 
sities on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tenant  on 
the  other,  the  state  of  a  country  so  circum- 
stanced with  respect  to  landed  property  and 
its  condition  may  be  easily  conceived. 

In  addition,  however,  to  all  we  have  already 
detailed,  as  affecting  the  neighborhood  of 
Aliadarra,  we  have  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  tenantry  upon  the  surrounding 
property  were  soon  about  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ur}^  of  a  contested  election.  Chevydale  had 
been  the  sitting  member  during  two  sessions 
of  Parhament.  He  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  an  Emancipator  and  Liljeral ;  but  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  he  did  not  get  his 
.seat  upon  these  j^rinciples.  He  had  been  a 
convert  to  Liberalism  since  his  election,  and 
at  the  approaching  crisis  stood,  it  was 
thought,  but  an  indifferent  chance  of  being 
re-elected.  The  gentleman  who  had  sat  be- 
fore was  a  sturd}'  Conservative,  a  good  deal 
bigoted  in  jDolitics,  but  jDOSsessing  that  rare 
and  inestimable  quality,  or  rather  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  constitute  an  honest 
man.  He  was  a  Major  Vanston,  a  man  of 
good  proi:)erty,  and  although  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  the  suaviler  in  modo,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  his  worth  and  sincerity,  he  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  the  people,  who  iu  gen- 
eral relish  sincerity  and  honesty  wherever 
they  find  them  in  jiublic  men. 

Having  thus  far  digressed,  we  now  beg. 
leave  to  resume  our  narrative  and  once  more 
return,  fi'om  the  contemplation  of  a  state  of 
things  so  painful  to  the  progTess  of  those 
circumstances  which  involve  the  fate  of  our 
humble  individuals  who  constitute  our  dram- 
atis personam. 

I  The  seizure  of  the  distillei-y  apparatus  on 
M'Mahon's  farm  of  Ahadarra,  was  in  a  few 
days  followed  by  knowledge  of  the  ruin  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  involve  that  excel- 
lent and  industrious  young  man.  At  this 
time  there  was  an  act  of  parliament  in  exis- 
tence against  illicit  distillation,  but  of  so  re- 
cent a  date  that  it  was  only  when  a  seizure 
similar  to  the  foi'egoing  had  been  made, 
that  the  people  in  any  particultu-  district  be- 


came acquamted  with  it,  By  this  enactment 
the  offending  individual  was  looked  upon  tm 
having  no  farther  violated  the  laws  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,  than  those  who  had 
never  been  engaged  in  such  pursuits  at  all. 
In  other  words,  the  innocent  were  equally 
punished  with  the  guilty.  A  heavy  fine  was 
impo.sed— not  on  the  offender,  but  on  the 
whole  townland  in  which  he  hved  ;  so  that 
the  guilt  of  one  individual  was  not  visited  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  on  the  culprit  himself, 
but  equally  distributed  in  all  its  penalties 
upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
question,  who  may  have  had  neither  act  nor 
part  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  whatso- 
ever. 

Bryan  M'Mahon,  on  discovering  the  fear- 
ful position  in  which  it  placed  him,  scarcely 
knew  on  what  hand  to  turn.  His  family 
were  equally  alirmed,  and  with  just  rea.son. 
Illicit  distillation  had  been  carried  to  incred- 
ible lengths  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  statute  in  question  was  enacted  with 
a  hope  that  it  might  miite  the  people  in  a 
kind  of  legal  confederacy  against  a  system 
so  destructive  of  industry  and  morals. '  Tlie 
act,  however  ill-judged,  and  impolitic  at 
best,  was  not  merely  imperative, — but 
fraught  with  ruin  and  bloodshed.  It  im- 
mediateh'  became  the  engine  of  malice  and 
revenge  between  individual  enemies — often 
between  rival  factions,  and  not  unfrequently 
between  parties  instigated  against  each  other 
by  pohtical  rancor  and  hatred.  Lideed,  so 
desti-uctive  of  the  lives  and  morals  of  the 
people  was  it  found,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  it  was  rejiealed,  but  not  until 
it  had  led  to  repeated  murders  and  brought 
ruin  and  destruction  upon  many  an  unoffend- 
ing and  industrious  family. 

Bryan  now  bethought  him  of  the  warnings 
he  had  received  from  the  ganger  and  Fether- 
tonge,  and  resolved  to  see  both,  that  ho 
might  be  enabled,  if  possible,  to  tr<xce  to  it.«i 
source  the  plot  that  had  been  laid  for  his 
destruction.  He  accordingly  went  down  to 
his  father's  at  Carriglass,  where  he  had  not 
been  long  when  Hycy  Burke  made  his  ap- 
l^earance,  "  Having  come  that  far  on  his 
way,"  he  said,  "  to  see  him,  and  to  a.scei*tain 
the  truth  of  the  rejiort  that  had  gone  abroad 
respecting  the  heavy  resonsibility  under 
which  the  illicit  distillation  had  placed  him." 
Bryan  was  naturally  generous  and  without 
suspicion ;  but  nofwithstanding  this,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  not  eutertiin  some 
shght  surmises  touching  the  sincerity  of 
Burke. 

"  ^\Tiat  is  this,  Bn'an  ? "  said  the  latter. 
"Can  it  be  po.ssil)le  that  you're  in  for  the 
Fine,  as  repoi-t  goes  ?  " 

"It's  quite  possible,"  replied Brj'au  ;  "on 
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yesterday  I  grot  a  notice  of  proceedings  from 
the  Board  of  Excise." 

•'  But,"  pursued  his  friend,  "  what  devil 
could  have  tempted  you  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  niicit  distillation  ?  Didn't  you  know 
the  danger  of  it?  " 

"I  had  no  more  to  do  with  it,"  replied 
Bryan,  "  than  you  had — nor  I  don't  even 
rightly  know  j'et  who  had  ;  though,  indeed,  I 
beheve  I  may  say  it  was  these  vagabonds, 
the  Hogans,  that  has  their  hands  in  every- 
tliing  that's  wicked  and  disgraceful.  They 
would  rain  me  if  they  could,"  said  Bryan, 
"  and  I  suppose  it  was  with  the  hope  of  doing 
so  that  they  set  up  the  still  where  they  did." 

"WeU,  now,"  replied  Hyoy,  with  an  air  of 
easy  and  natural  generosity,  "  I  should  be 
soiTy  to  think  so  :  they  are  d — d  scoundrels, 
or  rather  common  iiiflians,  I  gi'ant  you  ;  but 
still,  Bryan,  I  don't  like  to  suspect  even  such 
vagabonds  without  good  gi'ounds.  Bad  as 
we  know  them  to  be,  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  they  are  cajDable  of  setting  about 
such  an  act  for  the  diabolical  purpose  of 
bringing  you  to  rain.  Perhaj^s  they  merely 
deemed  the  place  on  your  farm  a  convenient 
one  to  build  a  still-house  in,  and  that  they 
never  thought  further  about  it." 

"  Or  what,"  replied  Bryan,  "  if  there  was 
some  one  behind  their  backs  who  is  worse 
than  tliemselves  ?  Mightn't  sich  a  thing  as 
that  be  possible  ?  " 

"True,"  replied  Hycy,  "true,  indeed — 
that's  not  improbable.  Stay — no — weU  it 
may  be— but — no — I  can't  think  it." 

"What  is  it  yoii  can't  think  ?" 

"Why,  such  a  thing  might  be,"  proceeded 
Hycy,  "if  you  have  an  enemy  ;  but  I  think, 
Biyan,  you  are  too  weU  hked — and  justly  so 
too — if  you  wiU  excuse  me  for  saying  so  to 
3'our  face — to  have  any  enemy  cajjable  of  go- 
ing such  nefarious  lengths  as' that." 

Bryan  paused  and  seemed  a  good  deal 
struck  with  the  truth  of  Hycy's  observation 
— "  There's  raison,  sure  enough  in  what  you 
say,  Hycy,"  he  obsei-ved.  "  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  a  single  enem}^ — tinless  the 
Hogans  themselves — that  would  feel  any 
satisfaction  in  drivin'  me  to  destraction." 

"And  besides,"  continued  Hycy,  "be- 
tween you  and  me  now,  Bryan,  who  the  devil 
with  an  ounce  of  sense  in  his  head  would 
ti'ust  such  scoundrels,  or  put  himself  in  their 
power  ?  " 

Bryan  considered  this  argument  a  still 
more  forcible  one  than  the  other. 

"That's  stronger  stiU,"  he  replied,  "and 
indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  after  all, 
Hycy,  it  happened  as  you  say.  Teddy  Phats 
I  think  nothing  at  all  about,  for  the  poor, 
misshapen  vagabone  wiU  distil  jjoteen  for 
any  one  that  employs  him." 


"  True,"  rephed  the  other,  "I  agree  with 
you  ;  but  what's  to  be  done,  Bryan  ?  foi 
that's  the  main  jiointnow." 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Bryan,  who  now 
began  to  feel  nothing  but  kindness  towards 
Hycy,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
that  young  feUow  e\idently  took  in  liis  mis- 
fortune, for  such,  in  serious  truth,  it  must  be 
called.  "lam  the  only  proprietor  of  Alia- 
dai-ra,"  he  proceeded,  "  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  whole  line  falls  on  my  should- 
ers. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  devil  of  it ;  but  at  aU 
events,  Bryan,  there  is  nothing  got  in  this 
world  without  exertion  and  energy.  IMr. 
CheAydale,  the  Member,  is  now  at  home  :  he 
has  come  doAvn  to  canvass  for  the  coming 
election.  I  would  recommend  you  to  see 
him  at  once.  You  know — but  perhaps  you 
don't  though — that  his  brother  is  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  ;  so  that  I  don't 
know  any  man  who  can  serve  3'ou  more 
eflectually  than  Chevj'dale,  if  he  wishes." 

"  But  what  could  he  do  ?  "  asked  Bryan. 

"Why,  by  backing  a  memorial  from  you, 
stating. the  particulars,  and  making  out  a 
strong  case,  he  might  get  the  fine  reduced. 
I  shall  draw  up  such  a  memorial  if  you 
wish." 

"  Thank  you,  Hycy — I'm  obliged  to  you — 
these,  I  dare  say,  will  be  the  proper  steps  to 
take — thank  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  but  perhaps  I  may  serv'e  you 
a  httle  in  another  way.  I'm  very  intimate 
with  Harry  Clinton,  and  who  knows  but  I 
may  be  able  to  influence  tha  uncle  a  little 
through  the  nej>liew." 

"  It's  whisjjered  that  you  might  do  more 
through  the  niece,"  rej)lied  Bryan,  laughing  ; 
' '  is  that  true  ?  " 

"Nonsense,  I  tell  you,"  rephed  Hycy, 
affecting  confusion  ;  "for  Heaven's  sake, 
Bryan,  say  nothing  about  that ;  how  did  it 
come  to  youi*  ears  ?  " 

"  Faith,  and  that's  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,"  rephed  the  other ;  "  but  I  know  I 
heard  it  somewhere  of  late." 

"It's  not  a  subject,  of  coui'se,"  continued 
Hycy,  "  that  I  should  wish  to  become  the 
topic  of  vulgar  comment  or  conversation, 
and  I'd  much  rather  you  would  endeavor  to 
discountenance  it  whenever  you  hear  it 
spoken  of.  At  aU  events,  whether  with  niece 
or  nephew,"  proceeded  Hycy,  "you  may  rest 
assured,  that  whatever  service  I  can  render 
you,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  it.  You  and  I 
have  had  a  slight  misunderstanding,  but  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  Bryan,  it  should  be  a 
bitter  one  indeed  that  a  man — a  generous 
man  at  least, — would  or  ought  to  remem- 
ber." 

This  conversation  took  place  whilst  Bryan 
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was  proceeding  to  Fethertonge's,  Hycy  being 
also  ou  liis  way  home.  On  arriving  at  the 
turn  of  the  road  which  led  to  Jemmy  Burke's, 
Hycy  caught  the  hand  of  his  companion, 
which  he  squeezed  with  an  affectionate 
warmth,  so  corditd  and  sincere  in  its  charac- 
ter that  Bryan  cast  every  shadow  of  suspicion 
to  the  winds. 

"  Cheer  up,  Bryan,  all  will  end  better  than 
you  think,  I  hope.  I  shall  draw  up  a  memo- 
rial for  you  this  evening,  as  strongly  and 
forcibly  as  possible,  and  any  other  assistance 
that  I  can  render  you  in  this  imhappy  diffi- 
culty I  will  do  it.  I  know  I  am  about  nine- 
ty pounds  in  your  debt,  and  instead  of  talk- 
ing to  5'ou  in  this  way,  or  giving  you  fail" 
words,  I  ought  rather  to  pay  you  yowx  mon- 
ey. The  '  gentleman,'  however,  is  impracti- 
cable for  the  present,  but  I  trust — " 

"Not  a  word  about  it,"  said  Bryan, 
"you'll  oblige  me  if  you'll  drop  that  part  of 
the  subject ;  but  listen,  Hycy, — I  think 
you're  generous  and  a  little  extravagant,  and 
both  is  a  good  man's  case — but  that's  not 
what  I'm  going  to  spake  about,  truth's  best 
at  all  times ;  I  heard  that  you  were  my  ene- 
my, and  I  was  desired  to  be  on  my  guard 
against  you." 

Hycy  looked  at  him  with  that  kind  of  sur- 
prise Avhich  is  natural  to  an  innocent  man, 
and  simply  said,  "  May  I  ask  by  whom, 
Bryan?" 

"  I  may  tell  you  some  other  time,"  replied 
Bryan,  "  but  I  won't  now  ;  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I'm  sure  that 
ought  to  satisfy  you." 

"I  shall  expect  you  to  tell  me,  Bryan," 
said  the  other,  and  then  after  returning  a 
few  steps,  he  caught  M'Mahon's  hand  again, 
and  shaking  it  warmly,  once  more  added, 
"  God  bless  you,  Biyan  ;  you  are  a  generous 
high-minded  young  feUow,  and  I  only  wish 
I  was  like  you." 

Bryan,  after  they  had  separated,  felt  that 
Hycy's  advice  Avas  the  very  best  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances,  and  as  he  had  heard 
for  the  first  time  that  Chevj'dale  was  in  the 
countiy,  he  resolved  to  go  at  once  and  state 
to  him  the  peculiar  grievance  Tinder  which 
he  labored. 

Chevydale's  house  was  somewhat  nearer 
Ahadarra  than  Fetherionge's,  but  on  the 
same  line  of  road,  and  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  his  landlord. 
Tlie  mansion  indeed  was  a  fine  one.  It 
stood  ou  the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence, 
which  conmianded  a  glorious  prospect  of 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  country.  Behind, 
the  landscape  rose  gradually  until  it  termin- 
ated in  a  range  of  mountains  that  protected 
the  house  fi'om  the  north.  The  present 
structm-e  was  modern,  having  been  built  by 


'  old  Chevydale,  previous  to  his  maniage.  It 
j  was  large  and  simple,  but  so  majestic  in  ai>- 
peai-aijce,  that  nothing  could  surpass  the 
hannony  that  subsisted  between  its  pro^jor^ 
tions  and  the  magnificent  old  trees  which 
studded  the  glorious  lawn  that  surnmuded 
it,  and  rose  in  thick  extensive  ma.sses  that 
stretched  far  away  behind  the  house.  It 
stood  in  a  park,  which  for  the  beauties  ol 
wood  and  water  was  indeed  wortliy  of  its  fine 
simplicity  and  grandeur — a  park  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  beautiful, 
the  picturesque,  or  the  wild,  predominated 
most.  And  yet  in  this  princely  residence 
Mr.  Chevj'dale  did  not  reside  more  than  a 
month,  or  at  most  two,  during  the  whole 
yeai-. 

On  reaching  the  hall-door,  M'^Iahon  in- 
quired from  the  servant  who  appeai'ed,  if  he 
could  see  Mr.  Chevydale. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  the  servant,  "  but  I 
will  see  ;  what's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Bryan  M'Mahon,  of  Ahadan-a,  one  of  his 
tenants." 

The  sen^ant  returned  to  him  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  said,  "  Yes,  he  will  see  you  ;  fol- 
low me." 

Bryan  entered  a  library,  where  he  found 
his  landlord  and  Fethertonge  apparently  en 
gaged  in  business,  and  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  he  overheard  Chevydale  saring^ 
"  No,  no,  I  shall  always  see  my  tenants." 

Bryan  made  his  obeisance  in  his  own 
plain  way,  and  Chevydale  said — 

"  Are  you  IVI'Mahon  of  Ahadara?  " 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Bryan. 

"  I  thoiight  you  were  a  much  older  man," 
said  Chevydale,  "there  certainly  must  be 
some  mistake  here,"  he  added,  looking  at 
Fethertonge.  "  iM'Mahon  of  Ahadarra  was 
a  middle-aged  man  several  years  ago,  but 
this  person  is  young  enough  to  be  his  man." 

"  You  speak  of  his  uncle,"  replied  Fether- 
tonge, "who  is  dead.  This  young  man,  wlio 
now  owns  his  uncle's  farm,  is  son  to  Thomas 
M'Mahon  of  Carriglass.  How  is  your  father, 
M'Mahon  ?  I  hope  he  beai-s  up  well  under 
his  recent  loss." 

"Indeed  but  poorly,  sir,"  rephed  Bryan, 
"I  fear  he'll  never  be  the  same  man." 

CheAjdale  here  took  to  reading  a  newspa- 
per, and  in  a  minute  or  two  appeared  to  be  al- 
together unconscious  of  Bryan's  pre.sence. 

"I'm  afeai-d,  sir,"  said  Bryan,  ad(b-essing 
himself  to  the  agent,  who  was  the  only  per- 
son likely  to  hear  him,  "  I'm  afeard,  sir,  that 
I've  got  into  trouble." 

"  Into  trouble  ?  how  is  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  there  was  a  Still,  Head,  and 
Worm  found  upon  Ahadarra,  and  I'm  going 
to  be  fined  for  it." 

"  M'Mahon,"  rephed  the  agent,  "  I  am  sor- 
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ry  to  hear  this,  both  on  your  owu  account 
and  tliat  of  your  family.  If  I  don't  mistake, 
you  were  cautioned  and  warned  aji^ainst  this; 
but  it  was  useless ;  yes,  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
and  for  you,  too." 

"I  don't  properly  imderetand  you,  sii*," 
said  Bryan. 

'  '■  Did  I  not  nn'self  forewarn  you  against 
fia%ing  anji^hing  to  do  in  matters  contrary  to 
the  law  ?  You  must  remember  I  did,  and 
on  the  veiy  last  occasion,  too,  when  you 
were  in  my  office. " 

"I  remember  it  right  well,  sir,"  replied 
Bryan,  "and  I  say  now  as  I  did  then,  that  I 
am  not  the  man  to  break  the  law,  or  have 
act  or  part  in  anything  that's  contrary  to  it, 
I  know  nothing  about  this  business,  except 
that  three  rulfianh^  looking  fellows  named 
Hogau,  common  tinkers,  and  common  vaga- 
bonds to  boot — men  that  ai*e  my  enemies — 
are  the  persons  by  all  accounts  who  set  up 
the  still  on  my  property.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  no  more  to  do  in  it  or  with  it  than  your- 
self or  Mr.  Chevydale  here." 

"  Well,"  replied  Fethertonge,  "  I  hope  not. 
I  should  feel  much  disappointed  if  you  had, 
but  you  know,  Bryan,"  he  added,  good- 
humoredly,  "  we  could  scarcely  expect  that 
you  should  admit  such  a  piece  of  folly,  not  to 
call  it  bv  a  harsher  name." 

"If  I  had  embarked  in  it,"  rephed  M'Ma- 
hon,  "  I  sartinly  would  not  deny  it  to  you 
or  Mr.  Chevydale,  at  least ;  but,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  know  nothing  more  about  it,  than 
simply  it  was  these  iniffians  and  a  fellow 
named  Phats,  a  Distiller,  that  set  it  a-work- 
ing, — however,  the  question  is,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  If  I  must  pay  the  fine  for  the  whole 
townland,  it  will  beggar  me — niin  me.  It 
was  that  brought  me  to  my  landlord  here," 
he  added  ;  "I  believe,  sir,  you  have  a  brother 
a  Commissioner  of  Excise  ?  " 

"Eh?  what  is  that?"  asked  Chev;>'dale, 
looking  u]D  suddenly  as  Bryan  asked  the 
question.  i 

IM'Mahon  was  obliged  to  repeat  all  the  cir-  \ 
cumstances  once  more,  as  did  Feathertonge  ! 
the  warning  he  had  given  him  against  hav-  \ 
ing  any  connection  with  illegal  proceedings,    j 

"  I  am  to  get  a  memorial  dra'\\ii  up  to-  ! 
moiTOw,  sir,"  jiroceeded  Biyan,   "and  I  was  ' 
thinking  that  by  giving  the  Board  of  Excise 
a  true  statement  of  the  case,  they  might  re- 
duce the  fine  ;  if  they  ^lon't,  I  am  ruined —  ' 
that's  all." 

"  Certainly,"  said  his  landlord,  "  that  is  a 
very  good  course  to  take  ;  indeed,  your  only 
course."  j 

"Ihope,  sir,  "proceeded  Bryan,  "that  as  you  ' 
DOW  know  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case,  I 
you'll  be  kind  enough  to  support  my  petition  ; 
X  beUeve  your  brother,  sir,  is  one  of  the  Com-  | 


missioners  ;  you  would  sartinly  be  able  to  do 
something  witli  him." 

"No,"  replied  Chevydale,  "I  would  not 
ask  anything  from  him  ;  but  I  shall  support 
your  Petition,  and  try  what  I  can  do  with 
the  other  Commissioners.  On  principle, 
however,  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  ask  any- 
thing from  my  brother." 

"  Will  I  bring  you  the  Petition,  sir?  "  asked 
Brvan. 

"  Fetch  me  the  Petition." 

"And  Bryan,"  said  Fethertonge,  raising 
his  finger  at  him  as  if  by  way  of  warning — 
and  laughing — "hark  ye,  let  this  be  the 
last." 

"  Fethertonge,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  see 
Pratt  has  been  found  guilty,  and  the  sentence 
confirmed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief." 

"  You  will  insist  on  it,"  said  Bryan,  in  re- 
ply to  the  agent,  "but — " 

"There  now,  M'Mahon,"  said  the  latter, 
"that  will  do  ;  good  day  to  you." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  harsh  sentence,  Feth- 
ertonge ;  will  you  touch  the  bell  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  i-eplied  the  other, 
ringing  as  he  spoke  ;  "  Neville's  testimony 
was  very  strong  against  him,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  glass  did  not  certainly  look  like 
sobriety." 

"  I  had  one  other  word  to  saj',  gentlemen," 
added  M'Mahon,  "if  you'll  allow  me,  now 
that  I'm  here." 

Fethertonge  looked  at  him  Avith  a  face  in 
whic^i  might  be  read  a  painful  but  friendly 
rebuke  for  persisting  to  speak,  after  the 
other  had  changed  the  subject.  "I  rather 
think  ]\Ir.  Chevj'dale  would  jDrefer  hearing  it 
some  other  time,  Bryan." 

"But  3'ou  know  the  proverb,  sir,"  said 
Brj'an,  smiling,  "  that  there's  no  time  like 
the  present ;  besides  it's  only  a  word." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  landlord. 

"About  the  leases,  sir,"  replied  M'Mahon, 
"  to  know  when  it  would  be  convanient  for 
you  to  sign  them." 

Chevj^lale  looked  from  Bryan  to  the 
agent,  and  again  from  the  agent  to  Bryan,  as 
if  anxious  to  understand  what  the  allusion 
to  leases  meant.  At  this  moment  a  servant 
entered,  saying,  "  The  horses  are  at  the  door, 
gentlemen." 

"  Come  some  other  day,  M'Mahon,"  said 
Fethertonge;  "do  you  not  see  that  we  are 
going  out  to  ride  now — going  on  our  can- 
vass ?  Come  to  my  office  some  other  day  ; 
Mr.  Chevydale  will  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  country  now,  and  you  need  not 
feel  so  eager  in  the  matter." 

"  Yes,  come  some  other  day,  Mr. — Mr. — 
ay — M'Mahon  ;  if  there  are  leases  to  sign,  of 
course  I  shall  sign  them  ;  I  am  always  anxious 
to  do   my  duty  as  a  landlord.     Come,    or 
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rather  Fethertonge  here  will  manage  it. 
You  know  I  transact  no  business  here  ;  every- 
thing is  done  at  his  office,  unless  when  he 
brings  me  papers  to  sign.  Of  course  I  shall 
sign  any  necessary  paper. " 

Bryan  then  withdrew,  after  having  received 
another  friendly  nod  of  remonstrance,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "Why  will  you  thus  persist, 
when  you  see  that  he  is  not  disjiosed  to  enter 
into  these  matters  now?  Am  I  not  your 
friend?"  Still,  however,  he  did  not  feel 
perfectly  at  ease  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 
A  slight  sense  of  uncei-tainty  and  doubt  crept 
over  him,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  at  con- 
^dence,  he  found  that  that  which  he  had 
placed  in  Fethertonge,  if  it  did  not  diminish, 
was  most  assuredly  not  becoming  stronger. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

..-1  Spar  Between  Kate  and  Philip  Hogan — Bi-yan 
M^Mahon  is  Cautioned  against  Political  Tempta- 
tion— He  Seeks  Major  Vanston's  Interest  with  the 
Board  of  Excite. 

The  consequences  of  the  calamity  which 
was  hanging  over  Bryan  M'Mahon's  head, 
had  become  now  pretty  well  understood,  and 
occasioned  a  very  general  and  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  ruin  in  which  it  was  likely  to 
involve  him.  Lideed,  almost  every  one  ap- 
peared to  feel  it  more  than  he  himself  did, 
and  many,  who  on  meeting  him,  were  at 
first  disposed  to  offer  him  consolation, 
changed  their  purpose  on  witnessing  his 
cheerful  and  manly  bearing  under  it. 
Throughout  the  whole  country  thei'e  was 
but  one  family,  with  another  exception,  that 
felt  gratified  at  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on 
him.  The  exception  we  speak  of  was  no 
other  than  IMr.  Hycy  Burke,  and  the  family 
was  that  of  tlie  Hogans.  As  for  Teddy 
Phats,  he  was  not  the  man  to  trouble  himself 
by  the  loss  of  a  moment's  indifference  upon 
any  earthly  or  other  subject,  saving  and  ex- 
cepting always  that  it  involved  the  death, 
mutilation,  or  destruction  in  some  shape,  of 
his  great  and  relentless  foe,  the  Ganger, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  impersonation 
of  all  that  is  hateful  and  villainous  in  life,  and 
only  sent  into  tliis  world  to  war  with  human 
hai:)piness  at  lai-ge.  That  great  professional 
instinct,  as  the  French  say,  and  a  strong  un- 
accountable disrelish  of  Hycy  Burke,  were 
the  only  two  feelings  that  disturbed  the 
haj'dened  indifference  of  his  nature. 

One  night,  shortly  after  Bi-yan's  ^'isit  to  his 

1  mdlord,  the  Hogans  and  Phats  were  assem- 

l^led  in  the  kihi  between  the  hours  of  twelve 

and  one   o'clock,  after  having  drvmk  nearly 
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three  quarts  of  whiskey  among  them.  Tlie 
young  savages,  as  usual,  after  the  vagabond 
depredations  or  mischievous  exercises  of  the 
day,  were  snoring  as  we  liave  described  them 
before  ;  when  Teddy,  whom  no  quantity  ol 
hquor  could  affect  beyond  a  mere  inveteVatr 
hardness  of  brogue  and  an  indescribable  effort 
at  mirth  and  melody,  exclaimed — "Fwhv, 
dhen,  dat's  the  stuff  ;*  and  here's  bad  luck  to 
him  that  paid  fwor  it." 

"I'll  not  drink  it,  you  ugly  keout,"  ex- 
claimed Pliilip,  in  hi.s  deep  and  ruffianly 
voice  ;  "  but  come — all  o'  yez  fill  up  and 
drink  mij  toast.  Come,  Ivate,  you  crame  ot 
hell's  delights,  fiU  till  I  give  it  No,"  he 
added  abruptly,  "I  won't  drink  that,  j-ou 
leprechaun  ;  the  man  that  ped  for  it  is  Hycy 
Burke,  antl  I  hke  Hycy  Burke  for  one  thing, 
an'  I'll  not  dhrink  bad  luck  to  him.  Come, 
are  yez  ready  ?  " 

"  Give  it  out,  you  hulk,"  said  Kate,  "  an 
don't  keep  us  here  all  night  over  it." 

"Here,  then,"  exclaimed  the  savage,  with 
a  giin  of  ferocious  mirth,  distoz-tmg  his  grim 
colossal  features  into  a  smile  that  wivs  fright- 
ful and  inhuman — "Here's  may  Bryan 
M'jVIahon  be  soon  a  beggar,  an'  all  his  breed 
the  same  !  Drink  it  now,  all  o'  yez.  or,  by 
the  mortal  counthi-jTuan,  I'll  brain  the  first 
that'll  refuae  it."' 

The  tlu-eat,  in  this  case,  was  a  drunken 
one,  and  on  that  very  account  the  more  dan- 
gerous. 

"  Well,"  said  Teddy,  "  I  don't  hke  to  drink 
it ;  but  if " 

"  Honomondiaulf    you   d d   disciple,'' 

thundered  the  giant,  "  down  wid  it,  or  I'll 
split  your  skuU  !  " 

Teddy  had  it  down  ere  the  words  were 
concluded.  ^ 

"  ^Vhat !  "  exclaimed  Hogan,  or  rather 
roared  again,  as  he  fastened  his  l^kizing  eyes 
on  Kate—  "  what,  you  yalla  mullotty,  do  you 
dar  to  refuse?  " 

"Ay,  do  /dar  to  refuse  ! — an'  I'd  see  you 
fizzin'  on  the  de\Tl's  fryin'-pan,  where  you'll 
fiz  yet,  afore  I'd  dhrink  it.  Come,  come," 
she  replied,  her  eye  bhizmg  now  as  fiercely 
as  his  own,  "  keep  quiet,  I  bid  you — keep 
calm  ;  you  ought  to  know  7ne  now,  I  think." 

"Drink  it,"  he  shouted,  "or  I'll  brain 
you." 

"Howl  him,"  said  Teddy — "howl  him, 
there's  murdher  in  his  eye.  My  soul  to  hap- 
piness but  he'll  kill  her. " 

"  Will  he,  indeed?  "  said  Bat,  -with  a  loud 
laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Ned — "  will 
he,  indeed?"  they  shouted.  "Go  on,  Kate, 
you'll  get  fair  play  if  you  want  it — hu<  eye, 
Teddy  !  ay,  but  look  at  hcr\%  man  ahve — look 
at  her  altogether !  Go  on,  Kate— more 
power  !  " 
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Teddy,  on  looking  at  her  again,  litei-ally 
retreated  a  few  paces  from  sheer  terror  of 
the  tremendous  and  intrepid  fury  who  now 
stood  before  him.  It  was  then  for  the  first 
time  that  he  obsei-ved  the  huge  bones  and 
immense  muscular  development  that  stood 
out  into  terrible  strength  by  the  force  of  her 
rising  passion.  It  was  the  eye,  however,  and 
the  features  of  the  face  which  filled  him  with 
such  an  accountable  dread.  The  eyes  were 
literally  blazing,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
now  cast  into  an  expression  whicli  seemed  at 
the  same  time  to  be  laughter  and  fury,  were 
wrought  up  and  blended  together  in  such  a 
■way  as  made  the  very  countenance  terrible 
by  the  emanation  of  murder  which  seemed 
to  break  fi-om  every  feature  of  it.  "Drink 
it,  I  say  again,"  shoiited  Philip.'  Kate  made 
no  reply,  but,  walking  over  to  where  he  stood, 
she  looked  closely  into  his  eyes,  and  said, 
with  grinding  teeth — "Not  if  it  was  to  save 
you  from  the  gallows,  where  you'll  swing 
yet ;  but  listen."  As  she  spoke  her  words 
were  hoarse  and  low,  there  was  a  volume  of 
powerful  strength  in  her  voice  which  stunned 
one  like  the  roar  of  a  lioness.  "Here,"  she 
exclaimed,  her  voice  now  all  at  once  rising  or 
rather  shooting  up  to  a  most  terrific  scream 
— "  here's  a  disgraceful  death  to  Hycy 
Burke  !  and  ma}^  all  that's  good*  and  pros- 
perous in  this  world,  ay,  and  in  the  next, 
attend  Brjan  M'Mahon,  the  honest  man  ! 
Now,  Philij),  my  man,  see  how  I  drink  them 
both."  And,  ha\'ing  concluded,  she  swal- 
lowed the  glass  of  whiskey,  and  again  draw- 
ing her  face  within  an  inch  of  his  she  glared 
light  into  his  eyes. 

"Howl  me,"  he  shouted,  "or  I'll  sthrike, 
an'  we"U  have  a  death  in  the  house." 

She  j|iised  one  hand  and  waved  it  behind 
her,  as  an  intimation  that  they  should  not 
interfere. 

The  laughter  of  the  brothers  now  passed 
all  bounds.  "No,  Kate,  go  on — we  won't 
interfei'e.     You  had  better  seize  him." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  let  him  begin  first,  if 
he  dai\" 

"Howl  me,"  shouted  Philip,  "she'll  only 
be  killed." 

Another  peal  of  laughter  was  the  sole 
reply  given  to  this  by  the  brothers.  "He's 
goin',"  they  exclaimed,  "he's  gone — the 
white  fedher's  in  him — it's  all  over  wid  him 
— he's  afeerd  of  her,  an'  not  for  nothing 
either — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  more  power,  Kate  !  " 

Stung  by  the  contemptuous  derision  con- 
teined  in  this  language,  Philip  was  stepping 
back  in  order  to  give  himself  jriroper  room 
for  a  blow,  when,  on  the  very  instant  that  he 
moved,  Kate,  uttering  something  between  a 
howl  and  a  yell,  dashed  her  huge  hands  into 
his  throat — which  was,    as   is    usual    with 


tinkers,  without  a  cravat — and  in  a  moment 
a  desperate  and  awful  struggle  took  place 
between  them.  Strong  as  PhUip  was,  he 
found  himself  placed  perfectly  on  the  de- 
fensive by  the  terrific  grip  which  this  furious 
opponent  held  of  his  throat.  So  powerful 
was  it,  indeed,  that  not  a  single  instant  wa» 
allowed  him  for  the.exercise  of  any  aggressive 
violence  against  her  by  a  blow,  all  hi* 
strength  being  directed  to  unclasp  her  hands 
from  his  tlu'oat  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  breathe.  As  they  pulled  and  tugged, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  stniggle  was 
going  against  him — a  hoarse,  alarming  howl 
once  or  t%vice  broke  fi'om  him,  that  intimated 
terror  and  distress  on  his  part. 

" That's  right,  Kate,"  they  shouted,  "you 
have  him — press  tight — the  windpipe's  goin' 
— bravo  !  he'll  soon  stagger  an'  come  down, 
an'  then  you,  may  do  as  you  like." 

They  tugged  on,  and  di-agged,  and  panted, 
with  the  furioi^s  vehemence  of  the  exertion  ; 
when  at  length  Philip  shouted,  in  a  voice 
half-stifled  by  strangulation,  "  Let  g — o — o 
— o,  I — I  sa — y — y  ;  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  " 

Bat  now  ran  over  in  a  spirit  of  glee  and 
triumph  that  cannot  well  be  described,  and 
clapping  his  wife  on  the  back,  shouted — 
"  Well  done,  Kate  ;  stick  to  him  for  half  a 
minute  and  he's  yours.  Bravo  !  you  chp  o' 
perdition,  bravo  ! " 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
the  giant  carcass  of  Philip  tottered  and  fell, 
dragging  Kate  along  with  it,  who  never  for 
a  moment  lost  or  loosened  her  hold.  Her 
opjDonent  now  began  to  sj)rawl  and  kick  out 
his  feet  from  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  in 
attempting  to  call  for  assistance,  nothing  but 
low,  deep  gurgling  noises  could  issue  from 
his  lips,  now  livid  with  the  pressure  on  his 
throat  and  covered  with  foam.  His  face,  too, 
at  all  times  dark  and  savage,  became  literally 
black,  and  he  uttered  such  sternutations  as, 
on  seeing  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
the  diminished  stiniggles  which  betoken 
exhaustion,  induced  Teddy  to  rush  over  for 
the  pui'j)ose  of  rescuing  him  fi'om  her 
clutches. 

"  Aisy,"  said  the  others  ;  "let  them  alone 
— a  httle  thing  will  do  it  now — it's  almost 
over — she  has  given  him  his  gruel — an' 
divil's  cure  to  him — he  knew  well  enough 
what  she  could  do — but  he  would  have  it." 

Faint  convulsive  movements  were  all  now 
that  could  be  noticed  in  the  huge  limbs  of 
their  brother,  and  still  the  savage  tigress 
was  at  his  throat,  when  her  husband  at 
length  said  : — 

"It's  time,  Ned — it's  time — she  may  carry 
it  too  far — he's  quiet  enough  now.  Come 
away,  Kate,  it's  all  right — let  him  alone — let 
go  your  hoult  of  him." 
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Kate,  however,  as  if  she  had  tasted  his 
blood,  would  hsten  to  no  such  language  ;  all 
the  force,  and  energies,  and  bloody  instincts 
of  the  incarnate  fury  were  aroused  within 
her,  and  she  still  stuck  to  her  victim. 

"  Be  japers  she'll  kill  him,"  shouted  Bat, 
rushing  to  lier  ;  "  come,  Ned,  till  we  unclasp 
her — take  care— pull  quickly — bloody  wars, 
he's  dead  ! — Kate,  you  divil ! — you  fury  of 
hell !  let  go— let  go,  I  say." 

Kate,  however,  heard  him  not,  but  still 
tugged  and  stuck  to  the  throat  of  Philip's 
quivering  carcass,  until  by  a  united  effort 
they  at  length  disentangled  her  iron  clutches 
from  it,  upon  which  she  sti-uggled  and 
howled  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  attempted 
with  a  strength  that  seemed  more  akin  to 
the  emotion  of  a  devil  than  that  of  a  woman 
to  get  at  him  again  and  again,  in  order  to 
complete  her  wox'k. 

"Come,  Kate,"  said  her  husband,  "you're 
a  Trojan — by  japers  you're  a  Trojan  ;  you've 
settled  him  any  way — is  there  life  in  him  ?  " 
he  a.sked,  ''  if  there  is,  dash  wather  or  some- 
thing in  his  face,  an'  drag  him  up  out  o'  that 
— ha  !  ha  !  Well  done,  Kate  ;  only  for  you 
we'd  lead  a  fine  life  wid  him — ay  !  an'  a  fine 
life  that  is — a  hard  life  we  led  until  you  did 
come — there  now,  more  power  to  you — by 
the  XvAvl  Countlnyman,  thex'e's  not  your 
aquil  in  Europe — come  now,  settle  dowii, 
an'  don't  keep  all  mo\T.n'  that  way  as  if  you 
wor  at  him  again— sit  dow^l  now,  an'  here's 
another  glass  of  whiskey  for  you." 

In  the  mean  time,  Ned  and  Teddy  Phats 
succeeded  in  recovering  Philip,  whom  they 
dragged  over  and  placed  upon  a  kind  of 
bench,  where  in  a  few  minutes  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  sj^eak — but  ever 
and  anon  he  shook  his  head,  and  stretched 
his  neck,  and  drew  his  breath  deeply,  putting 
his  hands  up  from  time  to  time  as  if  he 
strove  to  set  his  windpipe  more  at  ease. 

"Here  Phil,  my  hairo,"  said  his  ti-ium- 
phant  brother  Bat,  "  take  another  glass,  an' 
may  be  for  all  so  strong  and  murdherin'  as 
you  are  wid  others  you  now  know — an'  you 
knew  before  what  our  woman  can  do  at 
home  wid  3'ou." 

"I've— hoch — hoch — I've  done  wid  hex- — 
she's  no  woman  ;  there's  a  devil  in  her,  an' 
if  you  take  my  ad\ice,  it's  to  Priest  ^I'Scad- 
dhan  you'd  bring  her,  an'  have  the  same 
devil  prayed  out  of  her — I  that  could 
miu'dher  ere  a  man  in  the  parist  a'most !  " 

"  Lave  Bryan  M'Mahon  out,"  said  Kate. 

"  No  I  won't,"  rei^lied  Phil,  sullenly,  and 
with  a  voice  still  hoarse,  "no,  I  won't — I 
that  could  make  smash  of  ere  a  man  in  the 
pai-ish,  to  be  throttled  into  perdition  by  a 
blasted  woman.  She's  a  devil,  I  say  ;  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  I  seen  nothin'  but  fire, 


fire,  fire,  as  red  as  blazes,  an'  I  hard  some- 
thin'  yellin',  yellin',  Im  my  ears." 

"  Ay  !  "  replied  Kate,  "  I  know  you  did— 
that  was  the  tire  of  hell  you  seen'  ready  to 
resave  you  ;  an'  tlie  noise  you  hard  wa.s'  the 
voices  of  the  devils  that  wor  comin'  for  your 
sowl  -ay,  an'  the  voices  of  the  two  vvives 
you  murdhered— take  cai-e  then,  or  I'll  send' 
you  sooner  to  hell  than  you  dhramo  of." 

The  scowl  which  she  had  in  return  for  this 
threat  was  beyond  all  description. 

"  Oh,  I  have  done  wid  you,"  he  replied  ; 
"  you're  not  right,  I  say  —but  never  mind, 
I'll  put  a  pin  in  M'Mahon's  colliu-  for  this— 
ay  will  I." 

"  Don't !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  one  fearful 
monosyllable,  and  then  she  added  in  a  low 
condensed  whisper,  "  or  if  you  do,  mark  the 
consequence. " 

"Trot,  Phil,"  said  Teddy,  "I  think  you 
needn't  throuble  your  head  about  !M'^Li'hon 
— he's  done  fwhor." 

"An'  mark  me,"  said  Kate,  "111  take  care 
of  the  man  that  done  for  him.  I  know  him 
well,  betther  than  he  suspects,  an'  can  make 
him  sup  sorrow  whenever  I  like — an'  would, 
too,  only  for  one  thing." 

"An'  fwhat's  dhat  wan  thing?"  asked 
Phats. 

"  You'll  know  it  when  you're  ouldher,  may 
be,"  replied  Kate  ;  "  but  you  must  be  ouldher 
first — I  can  keep  my  o\y\x  secrets,  thank  God, 
an'  will,  too — only  mai'k  me  all  o'  yez  ;  you 
know  well  what  I  am — let  no  injury  come  to 
Bryan  ]M']\Iahou.  For  the  sake  of  one  per- 
son he  must  be  safe." 

"Well,"  observed  Teddy,  "let  us  hear  no 
more  about  them  ;  it's  all  settled  that  we  are 
to  set  up  in  Glen  Dearg  above  again — for 
this  Hycy, — who's  sthri^in'  to  tiun  the  penny 
where  he  can." 

"  It  is,"  said  Bat ;  "  an'  to-moiTow  night, 
let  us  bring  the  things  up — this  election  will 
san-e  us  at  any  rate — but  who  will  come 
in  ?  "  * 

"The  \'iUain  of  hell !  "  suddenly  exclcimed 
Kate,  as  if  to  herself ;  "to  go  to  iniin  the 
yoimg  man  \  That  girl's  breakin'  her  heart 
for  what  has  happened." 

"  What  are  you  talkin'  about  ?  "  asked  her 
husband. 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied  ;  "  only  if  you  all 
intend  to  have  any  rest  to-night,  tlu-ow  yoiu*- 
selves  in  the  shake-down  there,  an'  go  sleep. 
I'm  not  to  sit  up  the  whole  night  here,  1 
hojje  ?  " 

Philip,  and  Ned,  and  Teddy  tumbled  them- 
selves into  the  straw,  and  in  a  few  miimtce 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  obli\-ion. 

"  Hycy  Burke  is  a  bad  boy.  Bat,"  she  said 

•  That  is,  be  returned. 
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as  the  Imsband  was  about  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample ;  "  but  he  is  marked — I've  set  my  mark 
upon  him." 

"  You  nppear  to  know  something  particu- 
Lar  about  him,"  observed  her  husband. 

"Maybe  I  do,  an'  maybe  I  don't,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  he's  marked — that's 
all — go  to  bed  now." 

He  tumbled  after  the  rest,  Kate  stretched 
herself  in  an  opposite  corner,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  this  savage  orchestra  was  in  full 
chorus. 

What  an  insoluble  enigma  is  woman ! 
From  the  specimen  of  feminine  delicacy  and 
modest  diffidence  which  we  have  just  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  who  would  imagine  that 
Kate  Hogan  was  capable  of  entering  into  the 
deep  and  rooted  sorrow  which  Kathleen  Ca- 
vanagh  experienced  when  made  acquainted 
with  the  calamity  which  was  about  to  crush 
her  lover.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  truth  this 
fierce  and  furious  woman  who  was  at  once  a 
thief,  a  har,  a  drunkard,  and  an  impostor, 
hardened  in  wickedness  and  deceit,  had  in 
spite  of  all  this  a  heai-t  capable  of  virtuous 
aspirations,  and  of  loving  what  was  excellent 
and  good.  It  is  true  she  was  a  hyijocrite 
herself,  yet  she  detested  Hycy  Burke  for  his 
treacheiy.  She  was  a  thief  and  a  liar,  yet 
she  liked  and  respected  Bryan  M'Mahon  for 
his  truth  and  honesty.  Her  heart,  however, 
was  not  all  depraved  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet  a  woman  in  Avliose  disposition, 
however  corrupted  by  evil  society,  and  de- 
graded by  vice,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a 
portion  of  the  angelic  essence  still  remaining. 
In  the  case  before  us,  however,  this  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Kate  Hogan,  though  a 
heU-cat  and  devil,  when  provoked,  was,  amidst 
aU  her  hardened  violence  and  general  disre- 
gard of  truth  and  honesty,  a  virtuous  woman 
and  a  faithful  wife.  Hence  her  natural  re- 
gard for  much  that  was  good  and  pui-e,  and 
her  strong  sympathy  with  the  sorrow  which 
now  fell  upon  Kathleen  Cavanagh. 

Kathleen  and  her  sister  had  been  sitting 
sewing  at  the  parlor  Avindow,  on  the  day 
Bryan  had  the  intei'view  we  have  detailed 
with  Chevydale  and  the  agent,  when  they 
heai'd  theii*  father's  voice  inquiiing  for  Hanna. 

"  He  has  been  at  Jemmy  Burke's,  Kath- 
leen," said  her  sister,  "  and  I'll  wager  a  nose- 
gay, if  one  cotdd  get  one,  that  he  has  news 
of  this  new  sweetheart  of  yours  ;  he's  bent, 
Kathleen,"  she  added,  "  to  have  you  in  Jem- 
my Burke's  family,  cost  what  it  may." 

"So  it  seems,  Hanna." 

"They  say  Edward  Burke  is  still  a  finer- 
iooking  young  fellow  than  Hycy.  Now, 
Kathleen,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  if  you 
should  spoil  a  priest  afther  all !  Well !  un- 
likelier  things  have  happened." 


"That  may  be,"  replied  Katlileen,  "but 
this  won't  happen  for  all  that,  Hanna.  Go, 
there  he's  calling  for  you  again." 

"  Yes — yes,"  she  shouted  ;  "  throth,  among 
you  aU,  Kathleen,  you're  making  a  regular 
go-between  of  me.  My  father  thinks  I  can 
turn  you  round  my  finger,  and  Brj'an  M'Ma- 
hon thinks — yes,  I'm  goin',"  she  answered 
again.  "  Well,  keep  up  your  spirits  ;  I'U 
soon  have  news  for  you  about  this  spoiled 
priest." 

"  Poor  Hanna,"  thought  Kathleen  ;  "  where 
was  there  ever  such  a  sister  ?  She  does  all 
she  can  to  keep  my  spirits  up  ;  but  it  can't 
be.  How  can  I  see  him  ruined  and  beg- 
gared, that  had  the  high  spirit  and  the  true 
heart  ?  " 

Hanna,  her  father,  and  mother,  held  a  tol- 
erably long  discussion  together,  in  which 
Kathleen  could  only  hear  the  tones  of  their 
voices  occasionally.  It  was  evident,  howev- 
er, by  the  emphatic  intonations  of  the  old 
couple,  that  they  were  urging  some  certain 
point,  which  her  faithful  sister  was  deprecat- 
ing, sometimes,  as  Kathleen  could  learn,  by 
seriousness,  and  at  other  times  by  mirth. 
At  length  she  returned  with  a  countenance 
combating  between  seriousness  and  jest ;  the 
serioiasness,  however,  predominating. 

"  Kathleen,"  said  she,  "  you  never  had  a 
difficulty  before  you  until  now.  They 
haven't  left  me  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Honest 
Jemmy  never  had  any  wish  to  make  Edward 
a  priest,  and  he  tells  my  father  that  it  was 
all  a  trick  of  the  wife  to  get  everything  for 
her  favorite  ;  and  he's  now  determined  to 
disappoint  them.     What  wiU  you  do  ?  " 

"What  would  you  recommend  me?" 
asked  Kathleen,  looking  at  her  with  some- 
thing of  her  own  mood,  for  although  her 
brow  was  serious,  yet  there  was  a  sHght 
smile  upon  her  lips. 

"Wliy,"said  the  frank  and  candid  girl, 
"  certainly  to  inin  away  vdth  Biyan  M'Mahon  ; 
that,  you  know,  would  settle  everything." 

"  Would  it  settle  my  father's  heart,"  said 
Kathleen,  "  and  my  mother's  ? — would  it  set- 
tle my  own  character  ? — would  it  be  the  step 
tliat  all  the  world  would  expect  from  Kath- 
leen Cavanagh  ? — and  putting  aU  the  world 
aside,  would  it  be  a  step  that  I  could  take 
in  the  sight  of  God,  my  dear  Hanna  ?  " 

"  Kathleen,  forgive  me,  dai'ltn',''  said  her 
sister,  throwing  her  arms  about  her  neck, 
and  laying  her  head  upon  her  shoulder  ; 
"  I'm  a  foolish,  flighty  creature  ;  indeed,  I 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done,  nor  I  can't 
advise  you.  Come  out  and  walk  about ;  the 
day's  dry  an'  fine." 

"  If  your  head  makes  fifty  mistakes,"  said 
her  sister,  "  yotir  heart's  an  excuse  for  them 
all ;    but  you   don't    make    any   mistakes, 
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Hanna,  when  you're  in  earnest ;  instead  of 
that  your  head's  worth  all  oui-  heads  put  to- 
gether.    Come,  now." 

They  took  the  Carriglass  road,  but  had 
uot  gone  far  when  they  met  Dora  M'M;ihon 
who,  as  she  said,  ''came  down  to  ask  them 
jp  a  wldle,  as  the  house  was  now  so  lone- 
oome  ; "  tmd  she  added,  with  artless  naivete, 
'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Kathleen,  but  I 
love  you  better  now  than  I  ever  did  before. 
Ever  since  my  darlin'  mother  left  us,  I  can't 
look  upon  you  as  a  stranger,  and  now  that 
poor  Bryan's  in  distress,  my  heai't  clings  to 
you  more  and  more." 

Hanna,  the  generous  Hanna's  eyes  partook 
of  the  affection  and  admiration  wlii(;h  beamed 
in  Dora's,  as  they  rested  on  Kathleen  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  she  was  about  to  give 
Dora  an  ironical  chiding  for  oniitting  to  say 
anything  gratifying  to  lierself,  when  happen- 
ing to  look  back,  she  saw  Bryan  at  the  turn 
of  the  road  approaching  them. 

"  Here's  a  friend  of  ours,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"no  less  than  Bryan  M'Mahon  himself. 
Come,  Dora,  we  can't  go  up  to  Carriglass, 
but  we'll  waDc  back  with  you  a  piece  o'  the 
way." 

Bryan,  who  was  then  on  his  return  from 
Chevydale's,  soon  joined  them,  and  they  pro- 
c-eeded  in  the  direction  of  his  father's,  Dora 
iud  Hanna  having,  with  good-humored  con- 
sideration, gone  forward  as  an  advanced 
guard,  leaving  Bryan  and  Kathleen  to  enjoy 
their  tt'te-i-tC-te  behind  them. 

"  Dear  Kathleen,"  said  Bryan,  "I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  you.  You've  h'ard  of  this  un- 
fortunate business  that  has  come  upon 
me  ?  " 

"I  have,"  she  repUed,  "and  I  need  not 
say  that  I'm  sorry  for  it.  Is  it,  or  will  it  be 
as  bad  as  they  report  ?  " 

"  Worse,  Kathleen.  I  will  have  the  fine 
for  all  Ahadarra  to  pay  myself." 

"  But  can  nothing  be  done.  Wouldn't 
they  let  you  off  when  they  come  to  hear  that, 
although  the  Still  was  found  upon  your 
land,  yet  it  wasn't  yours,  nor  it  wasn't  you 
that  was  usin'  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be.  Hycy 
Burke  tells  me  that  they'll  be  apt  to  reduce 
the  fine,  if  I  send  them  a  petition  or  memorial, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  an'  he's  to  have  one 
Written  for  me  to-morrow." 

"  I'm  afraid  Hycy's  a  bad  authority  for 
anybody,  Bi^an." 

"  I  don't  think  you  do  jioor  Hycy  justice, 
Kathleen  ;  he's  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  bad 
as  you  think  him.  I  don't  know  a  man,  nor 
I  haven't  met  a  man  that's  sorrier  for  what 
has  happened  me.  He  came  to  see  me  yes- 
terday, and  to  know  in  what  way  he  could 
Berve  me,  an'  wasn't  called  upon  to  do  so." 


"  I  hope  you're  right,  Bryan  ;  for  why 
should  I  wish  Hycy  Burke  to  be  a  bad  man, 
or  why  should  I  wish  him  ill?  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  him,  and  I  hope  I  am." 

"Indeed,  I  think  you  are,  Kathleen  ;  he's 
wild  a  good  ded,  I  grant,  and  has  a  spice  of 
mischief  in  him,  and  many  a  worthy  young 
fellow  has  both." 

"  That's  very  true,"  she  replied  ;  "  however, 
we  have  h'ard  bad  enough  of  him.  There's 
none  of  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  Bryan.  If 
you're  called  upon  t(j  pay  this  fine,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  I'll  have  to  f^ve  up  my  farm 
— that  I  won't  be  left  wortli  sixpence." 

"  Wlio  put  the  still  up  in  Ahadiu-ra?"  she 
incjuired.  "  Is  it  true  that  it  Wiis  the 
Hogau's  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  believe  there's  no  doubt  about 
it,"  he  replied  ;  "  since  I  left  the  lixndlord's, 
I  have  heard  what  satisfies  me  that  it  was 
them  and  Teddy  Phats." 

Kathleen  paused  and  sighed.  "They  are 
a  vile  crew,"  she  added,  after  a  little  ;  "  but 
be  they  what  they  maj',  they're  faithful  and 
honest,  and  affectionate  to  our  family  ;  an' 
that,  I  believe,  is  the  only  good  about  them. 
Bryan,  I  am  very  sorry  for  this  misfortune 
that  has  come  upon  you.  I  am  soriy  for 
your  own  sake." 

"  And  I,"  repUed  Biyau,  "am  sorry  for — 
I  was  goin'  to  say — yours  ;  but  it  would  be, 
afther  all,  for  my  own.  I  haven't  the  same 
thoughts  of  you  now,  dear  Kathleen." 

She  g:\zed  quickly,  and  with  some  surprise 
at  him,  and  asked,  "  ^^^ly  so,  Bryjm  ?  " 

"I'm  changed — I'm  a  ruined  man,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  had  bright  hopes  of  comfort  and 
happiness — hopes  that  I  doubt  will  never 
come  to  pass.  However,"  he  added,  recover- 
ing himself,  and  assuming  a  look  of  cheer- 
fulness, "  who  knows  if  everything  •will  turn 
out  so  badly  as  we  fear  ?  " 

"  That's  the  spirit  you  ought  to  show,"  re- 
turned Kathleen  ;  "You  have  before  you  the 
example  of  a  good  father ;  don't  be  cast 
down,  nor  look  at  the  dark  side ;  but  you 
said  you  had  not  the  same  thoughts  of  me 
just  now  ;  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  I  meant  to  say  my  affection  for  you 
was  changed  ?  Oh,  no,  Kathleen  ;  but  thai 
my  situation  is  changed,  or  soon  will  be  so  ; 
and  that  on  that  account  we  can't  be  the 
same  thing  to  one  another  that  we  have 
been." 

"Bryan,"  she  replied,  "you  may  always 
depend  upon  this,  that  so  long  as  you  are 
time  to  your  God  and  to  yourself,  I  will  be 
true  to  you.  Depend  ^o\\  this  once  and 
forever." 

"  Kathleen,  that's  hke  yourself,  but  I  coulJ 
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not  think  of  bringing  you  to  shame."  He 
paused,  and  turning  his  eyes  full  upon  her, 
added — "I'm  allowin'  myself  to  sink  again, 
li^verything  Avill  turn  out  better  than  we 
think,  plaise  God." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  added,  "  but  whatever 
happens,  Bryan,  do  you  always  act  an  open, 
honest,  manly  part,  as  I  know  you  will  do  ; 
act  always  so  as  that  yoiu*  conscience  can't 
accuse  you,  or  make  you  feel  that  you  have 
done  anything  that  is  wrong,  or  unworth}^ 
or  disgraceful ;  and  then,  dear  Bryan,  wel- 
come poverty  may  you  say,  as  I  will  welcome 
Bryan  M'Mahon  with  it." 

Both  had  paused  for  a  little  on  their  way, 
and  stood  for  about  a  minute  moved  by  the 
interest  which  each  felt  in  what  the  other 
uttered.  As  Bryan's  eye  rested  on  the  noble 
features  and  commanding  figure  of  Kathleen, 
he  was  somewhat  started  by  the  glow  of 
enthvisiasm  which  lit  both  her  eye  and  her 
cheek,  although  he  was  too  unskilled  in  the 
manifestations  of  character  to  know  that  it 
was  entliusiasm  she  felt. 

The}'  then  proceeded,  and  after  a  short 
silence  Bryan  obseiwed — "  Dear  Kathleen,  I 
know  the  value  of  the  advice  you  are  giving 
me,  but  will  you  let  me  ask  if  you  ever  seen 
anything  in  my  conduct,  or  heard  anytliing 
in  my  conversation,  that  makes  you  think  it 
so  necessary  to  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

"If  I  ever  had,  Bryan,  it's  not  hkely  I'd 
be  here  at  your  side  this  day  to  give  it  to 
you  ;  but  you're  now  likely  to  be  brought 
into  trials  and  difficulties — into  temptation 
—and  it  is  then  that  you  may  think  maybe 
of  what  I'm  sayin'  now." 

"Well,  Kathleen,"  he  rephed,  smihng, 
"  you're  determined  at  aU  events  that  the 
advice  will  come  before  the  temjDtation  ;  but, 
indeed,  my  own  dearest  girl,  my  heart  this 
moment  is  proud  when  I  think  that  you  are 
so  full  of  truth,  an'  feelin',  and  regard  for 
me,  as  to  give  me  such  advice,  and  to  be  able 
to  give  it.  But  still  I  hope  I  won't  stand  in 
need  of  it,  and  that  if  the  temptations  you 
spoke  of  come  in  my  way,  I  will  have  your 
advice — ay,  an'  I  trust  in  God  the  adviser, 
too — to  dii*ect  me." 

"  Ai-e  you  sure,  Bryan,"  and  she  surveyed 
him  closely  as  she  spoke — ■'■'■  are  you  sure  that 
.  no  part  of  the  temptation  has  come  across 
you  ah'ead}^  ?  " 

He  looked  surprised  as  she  asked  him  this 
singular  question.  "I  am,"  said  he  ;  "but, 
dear  Katlileen,  I  can't  rightly  understand 
you.     What  temptations  do  you  mane  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  promised  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Vanston,  the  Tory  candidate,  who  never  in 
his  life  voted  fo»  your  rehgion  or  your 
Hberty  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mane  me,  dearest  Kathleen  ?  " 


"  You,  certainly  ;  who  else  could  I  mean 
when  I  ask  you  the  question  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  never  promised  to  vote  for  Van- 
ston," he  replied  ;  "an' what  is  more — but 
who  said  I  did  V  " 

"On  the  day  before  yesterday,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "two  gentlemen  came  to  our  house 
to  canvass  votes,  and  they  stated  plainly  that 
you  had  promised  to  vote  for  them — that  is 
for  Vanston." 

"  Well,  Kathleen,  all  I  can  say  is,  ttiat  the 
statement  is  not  true.  I  didn't  promise  for 
Vanston,  and  they  did  not  even  ask  me.  Are 
you  satisfied  now  ?  or  whether  will  you  be- 
Ueve  them  or  me  ?  " 

"I  am  satisfied,  dear  Bryan  ;  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  ;  for  my  heart  is  easy.  Mis- 
fortime  !  what  signifies  mere  misfortune,  or 
the  loss  of  a  beggarly  farm  ?  " 

"  But,  my  darling  Kathleen,  it  is  anything 
but  a  beggarly  farm." 

Kathleen,  however,  heard  him  not,  but 
proceeded.  "  What  signifies  poverty,  Bryan, 
or  struggle,  so  long  as  the  heart  is  right,  and 
the  conscience  clear  and  without  a  spot? 
Nothing — oh,  nothing  !  As  God  is  to  judge 
me,  I  woidd  rather  beg  my  bread  with  you 
as  an  honest  man,  true,  as  I  said  awhile  ago^ 
to  your  God  and  your  rehgion,  than  have  an 
estate  by  yoiu'  side,  if  you  could  prove  false 
to  either." 

The  vehemence  with  wliich  she  uttered 
these  sentiments,  and  the  fire  which  ani- 
mated her  whole  mind  and  manner,  caused 
them  to  pause  again,  and  Bryan,  to  whom 
this  high  enthusiasm  was  perfectly  new,  now. 
saw  with  something  like  wonder,  that  the 
tears  were  flowing  down  her  cheeks. 

He  caught  her  hand  and  said  "My  own 
darhng  Katlileen,  the  longer  I  know  you  the 
more  I  see  yoirr  value  ;  but  make  your  mind 
easy  ;  when  I  become  a  traitor  to  either  God 
or  my  rehgion,  you  may  renounce  me  !  " 

"  Don't  be  surprised  at  these  tears,  Bryan  ; 
don't,  my  dear  Bryan  ;  for  you  may  look 
upon  them  as  a  proof  of  how  much  I  love 
you,  and  what  I  would  feel  if  the  man 
I  love  should  do  anything  unworthy,  or 
treacherous,  to  his  religion  or  his  sufl'ering 
country." 

"  How  could  I,"  he  repHed,  "  with  my  own 
dear  Kathleen,  that  will  be  a  guardian  angel 
to  me,  to  advise  and  guide  me  ?  Well,  now 
that  your  mind  is  aisy,  Kathleen,  mine  I 
think  is  brighter,  too.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
we'll  be  happy  yet— at  least  I  tmst  in  God 
we  will.  Who  knows  but  everything  may 
prove  betther  than  our  expectations  ;  and  as 
you  say,  they  may  make  a  poor  man  of  me, 
and  ruin  me,  but  so  long  as  I  can  keep  my 
good  name,  and  am  true  to  my  country,  and 
my  God,  I  can  never  complain." 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Interview  between  Jlycy  and  Finifjan — The  Former 
Proposes  for  Miss  Clinton — A  lute  Scene. 

Hycy,  after  his  conversation  with  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  felt  sat'stied  tliat  lie  had  removed 
fm  possible  suspicion  from  himself,  l)ut  at 
(the  same  time  lie  ransacked  his  mind  in  order 
to  try  Avho  it  was  that  had  betrayed  him  to 
Biyan.  The  Hogans  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect,  because  from  experience  he  knew 
them  to  be  possessed  of  a  desperate  and  un- 
scrupulous fidelity,  in  excellent  keepiiij:^  with 
their  savage  character  ;  and  to  suspect  Teddy 
Phats,  was  to  suppose  that  an  inveterate  and 
incurable  smuggler  would  inform  upon  him. 
After  a  good  deal  of  cogitation,  he  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion  tixat  the  school-mas- 
ter, Finigan,  must  have  been  the  traitor,  and 
with  this  impression  he  resolved  to  give  that 
worthy  jDersonage  a  call  upon  his  way  home. 
He  found  him  as  usual  at  full  work,  and  as 
usual,  also,  in  that  state  which  is  commonly 
termed  half  drunk,  a  state,  by  the  way,  in 
which  the  learned  pedagogue  generally  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  night  and  day.  Hycy 
did  not  enter  his  establishment,  but  after 
ha\-ing  called  him  once  or  twice  to  no  pm-pose 
— for  such  was  the  din  of  the  school  that  his 
voice  could  not  penetrate  it — he  at  length 
knocked  against  the  half  open  door,  which 
caujBcd  him  to  be  both  seen  and  heard  more 
distinctly.  On  seeing  him,  the  school-mas- 
ter got  to  his  limbs,  and  was  about  to  ad- 
di'ess  him,  when  Hycy  said — 

"  Finigan,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
you." 

"O'Finigan,  sir — O 'Finigan,  ]Mr.  Burke. 
It  is  enough,  sir,  to  be  deprived  of  our 
liereditary  territories,  •\\'ithout  being  clipped 
of  our  names  ;  they  should  lave  us  those  at 
aU  events  unmutilated.  O'Finigan,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Burke,  whenever  you  address  me, 
if  you  plaise." 

'"Well,  Mr.  O'Finigan,"  continued  Hycy, 
"  if  not  inconvenient,  I  should  wish  to  speak 
a  few  words  vni\\  you." 

"No  inconvenience  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Burke  ;  I  am  always  disposed  to  ol)lige  my 
fi-iends  whenever  I  can  do  so  wid  propriety. 
My  advice,  sir,  my  friendship,  and  my  purse, 
are  always  at  their  service.  My  advice  to 
guide  them — my  fi-iendship  to  sustain — and 
my  purse— hem  !— ha,  ha,  ha— I  think  I  may 
clap  a  payriod  or  full  stop  there,'  he  added, 
laughing,'^  "inasmuch  as  the  last  approaches 
very  near  to  what  philosoplicrs  term  a 
vacuum  or  nonentity.  Gintlemen,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, addressing  the  scliolars,  "I  am  going 
over  to  Lanty  Hanratty's  for  a  while  to  enjoy 
a  social  cup  wid  ]Mi\   Burke  here,   and  as 


that  fact  will  caus*  the  existence  of  a  short 
inten'(jaum,  I  now  publicly  aj^point  Gusty 
Carney  as  my  loriun  li'nens  until  I  resume 
the  reins  of  government  on  my  return. 
Gusty,  put  the  names  of  all  offenders  down 
on  a  slate,  and  wlien  I  return  '  condu/n  '  is 
the  word  ;  an'  see,  Gusty — mark  me  well — no 
bribery — no  bread  nor  ]>uttons,  nor  any 
other  materials  of  cori-uption  from  the  cul- 
prits— otherwise  you  shall  become  their 
substitute  in  the  castigation,  and  I  sliall 
teach  you  to  look  one  way  and  feel  another, 
my  worthy  con-disciple." 

"  Now,  Finigan — I  beg  your  pardon — 
O'Finigan,"  said  Hycy,  when  tliey  were 
seated  in  the  little  back  tap-room  of  the  pub- 
lic-house with  refi-eshments  before  them,  "  I 
think  I  have  reason  to  be  seriously  displea.sed 
with  you." 

"  Displeased  with  me  !  "  exclaimed  liis 
companion;  "and  may  I  take  the  liberty 
to  interrogate  wherefore,  ]VIr.  Hycy  ?  " 

"You  misrepresented  me  to  Brj-an  M'Ma- 
hon," said  Hycy. 

"Upon  what  grounds  and  authority  do 
you  spake,  sir  ?  "  asked  Finigan,  whose  dig- 
nity was  beginning  to  take  offence. 

"I  have  good  grounds  and  excellent  au- 
thority for  what  I  say,"  replied  Hycy.  "  You 
have  acted  a  very  dishonorable  part,  Mr. 
Finigan,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have 
ceased  to  be  your  friend." 

"  /  act  a  dishonorable  part.  Why,  sir,  1 
scorn  the  imputation  ;  but  how  have  I  acted 
a  dishonorable  part?  that's  the  point." 

"  You  put  Bryan  M'Mahon  upon  his  guard 
against  me,  and  consequently  left  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  I  was  his  enemy." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  with  a  good  deal 
of  irony,  "  that  is  good!  Have  I,  indeed? 
And  pray,  j\Ir.  Burke,  who  says  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  my  authority 
for  it  is  good." 

"But  you  must  name  you  authority,  sir, 
no  lurking  assassin  shall  be  permitted  wid 
impunity  to  stab  my  fair  rejiutation  wid  th* 
foul  dagger  of  calumny  and  scandal.  Name 
your  authority,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  could  do  so." 

"  Well,  sir,  why  don't  you  ?  Let  me  hear 
the  name  of  the  iJliterate  miscreant,  whoever 
he  is,  that  has  diu-ed  to  tamper  with  my  un- 
blemished fame." 

"Ml  I  ask  you,"  continued  Hycy,  "is  to 
candidly  admft  the  fact,  and  state  why  you 
acted  as  you  did." 

"  Nam'e  your  authority,  sir,  and  then  I  shall 
speak.  Perhaps  I  did,  and  perha]>s  I  did 
not ;  but  wlion  you  name  your  authority  I 
sliall  then  give  you  a  more  sati.sf!»ctory  r^ply. 
That's  the  language— the  elevated  l!P»«=^iage 
— of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Burke." 
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"My  authority  then  is  no  other  than 
Bryan  IM'Mahon  himself,"  rephed  Hycy, 
"  who  told  me  that  he  Avas  cautioned  against 
me  :  so  that  I  hope  vou're  now  satisfied." 

"Mr.  Burke,"  replied  Finigan,  assuming 
a  lofty  and  impressive  manner,  "I  have 
known  the  M'Mahons  for  better  than  forty 
years  ;  so,  in  fact,  has  the  country  around 
them  ;  and  until  the  present  moment  I  never 
heard  that  a  dehberate  falsehood,  or  any 
breach  of  truth  whatsoever,  was  imputed  to 
any  one  of  them.  Tom  M'Mahons  simple 
word  was  never  doubted,  and  would  pass 
aquil  to  many  a  man's  oath  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  thing  wid  the  whole  family,  man  and 
women.  They  are  proverbial,  sir,  for  truth 
and  mtegrity,  and  a  most  spontaneou  s  effusion 
of  candor  under  all  circumstances.  You  wiU 
pardon  me  then,  Mr.  Hycy,  if  I  avow  a  trifle 
of  heresy  in  this  matter.  You  are  yourself, 
wid  great  respect  be  it  spoken,  sometimes 
said  to  sport  your  imagination  occasionally, 
and  to  tiy  your  hand  wid  considerable  suc- 
cess at  a  lapsKs  vej-ilafis.  Pardon  me,  then, 
if  I  think  it  somewhat  more  probable  that 
you  have  just  now  stated  what  an  ould  in- 
structor of  mine  used  to  call  a  moral  thump- 
er ;  excuse  me,  I  say  ;  and  at  all  events  I 
have  the  jjleasure  of  drinking  your  health  ; 
and  if  my  conjecture  be  appi'opriate,  here's 
also  a  somewhat  closer  adhesion  to  the 
Veritas  aforesaid  to  you  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I'm  stating 
what  is  not  true  ?  "  said  Burke,  assuming  an 
offended  look,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
feel. 

"No,  sir,"  rej)hed  Finigan,  retorting  his 
look  with  one  of  indignant  scorn,  "  far  be  it 
from  me  to  insinuate  any  such  thing.  I 
broadly,  and  in  all  the  latitudinarianism  of 
honest  indignation,  assert  that  it  is  a  d — d 
lie,  begging  your  pardon,  and  di'inking  to 
your  moral  improvement  a  second  time  ;  and 
ere  you  respond  to  what  I've  said,  it  would 
be  as  well,  in  order  to  have  the  matter 
copiously  discussed,  if  you  ordhered  in  a 
fresh  supply  of  liquor,  and  help  yourself,  for, 
if  the  j)roverb  be  true — in  vino  Veritas — there 
it  is  again,  but  truth  will  be  out,  you  see — 
who  knows  but  we  may  come  to  a  tlarifle  of  it 
from  3'ou  yet  ?  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Excuse  the 
jest,  Mr.  Hycy.  You  remember  little  Hor- 
ace,— 

"  '  Quid  vetat  ridentem  dicere  verum  ?  '  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sirra,"  said  Hycy, 
'*  that  I  have  stated  a  lie  ?  " 

"I  mean  to  say  that  whoever  asserts  that  I 
misrepresented  you  in  any  way  to  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  or  ever  cautioned  him  against 
you,  states  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude — a 
moral  thumper  of  gigantic  dimensions." 


"  Well,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  did  say 
to  him  ?  " 

' '  What  I  did  say, "  echoed  Finigan.  ' '  Well,  * 
he  added,  after  a  jiause,  during  which  he 
surveyed  Hycy  pretty  closely — having  now 
discovered  that  he  was,  in  fact,  only  proceed- 
ing upon  mere  suspicion— "I  believe  I  must 
acknowledge  a  portion  of  the  misrepresent- 
ation. I  must,  on  secondary  consideration, 
plead  guilty  to  that  fact." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Hycy. 

"  Here  then,"  proceeded  Finigan,  with  a 
broad  and  provoking  grin  uj^on  his  coarse 
but  humorous  features,  "here,  Mr.  Hycy,  is 
what  I  did  say — says  I,  'Bryan,  I  liave  a 
Avord  to  say  to  you,  touching  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  a  friend  of  youi-s.' 

"  '  What  is  that  ? '  asked  the  worthy  Ber- 
nai'dus. 

"  '  It  is  regarding  the  all-accomplished  Mr. 
Hyacinthus  Bui-ke,'  I  replied,  '  who  is  a  homo 
/actus  ad  ungiiem.  Mr.  Burke,  Bryan,'  I  pro- 
ceeded, 'is  a  gentleman  in  the — hem — true 
sense  of  that  word.  He  is  generous,  candid, 
faitliful,  and  honest ;  and  in  association  wid 
all  his  other  excellent  quahties,  he  is  cele- 
brated, among  the  select  few  who  know  him 
best,  for  an  extraordinary  attachment  to — 
tnith.'  Now,  if  that  wasn't  misrepresent- 
ation, Mr.  Hycv,  I  don't  know  what  was. 
Ha !  ha  !  ha !  "  "^ 

"You're  half  diimk,"  replied  Hycy,  "or  I 
should  rather  say  whole  drunk,  I  think,  and 
scarcely  know  what  you're  saying  ;  or  i-ather, 
I  believe  you're  a  bit  of  a  knave,  Mr.  O'Fini- 
gan." 

"  Thanks,  sir  ;  many  thanks  for  the  j^refix. 
Proceed." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  add,"  rephed 
Hycy,  rising  up  and  preparing  to  go. 

"  Ay,"  said  Finigan,  with  another  gi'in,  "  a 
bit  of  a  knave,  am  I?  Well,  now,  isn't  it 
better  to  be  onl}'  a  bit  of  a  knave  than  a 
knave  all  out — a  knave  in  full  proportions, 
fi'om  top  to  toe,  fi'om  head  to  heel — like  some 
accomplished  gentlemen  that  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  acquainted  wid.  But  in  the 
meantime,  now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  man 
alive,  nor  look  as  if  you  were  fatted  on  vine- 
gar. Sit  down  again ;  ordher  in  another 
libation,  and  I  shall  make  a  disclosui-e  that 
vdW  be  worth  3'our  waiting  for." 

"You  shall  have  the  libation,  as  you  call 
it,  at  all  events,"  said  Hycy,  resuming  his 
seat,  but  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  lurking  grin  which 
occasionally  played  over  Finigan's  features. 

After  much  chat  and  banter,  and  several 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Hycy  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  pedagogue's  confidence,  he  at 
length  rose  to  go.  His  companion  was  now 
in  that  state  which  strongly  borders  on  in- 
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ebriety,  and  he  calculated  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  worm  anything  out  of  him,  he  was 
now  in  the  best  condition  for  it.  Every  ef- 
fort, however,  was  in  vain ;  whenever  he 
pressed  the  schoolmaster  closely,  the  vague, 
blank  exj^ression  of  intoxication  disapijeared 
for  a  moment,  and  was  replaced  l)y  the 
broad,  humorous  ridicule,  full  of  sclf-jjosses- 
sion  and  consciousness,  which  always  charac- 
terized Finigan,  whether  drunk  or  sober. 
The  man  was  naturally  cunning,  and  ranked 
among  a  certain  class  of  topers  who  can  be 
made  drunk  to  a  certain  extent,  and  upon 
some  particular  subjects,  but  who,  beyond 
that,  and  with  these  hmitations,  defy  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

Hycy  Biu'ke  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
with  smart  and  showy  qualities  and  great 
plausibihty  of  manner,  was  yet  altogether 
without  purpose  or  steadfast  principle  in  the 
most  oi'dinary  aflt'airs  of  life.  He  had  no 
fixed  notions  ujion  either  morals,  rehgion,  or 
politics  ;  and  when  we  say  so,  we  may  add, 
that  he  was  equally  without  motive — that  is, 
without  adequate  motive,  in  almost  every- 
thing he  did. 

The  canvass  was  now  going  on  with  great 
zeal  on  the  jDart  of  Chevydale  and  Yanston. 
Sometimes  Hycy  was  disposed  to  sui:)port 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  as  to 
feeling  a  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  or 
principles  of  either,  it  was  not  in  his  nature. 

Indeed,  the  approach  of  a  general  election 
is  at  all  times  calculated  to  fill  the  heart  of  a 
thinking  man  Avith  a  strong  sense  of  shame 
for  his  kind,  and  of  sorrow  for  the  unreason- 
ing and  brutal  tendency  to  slavery  and  deg- 
radation which  it  exhibits.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  canvass,  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
perate struggle  that  must  ensue,  owing  to 
the  equahty  of  the  opposing  forces,  was  a  re- 
markably early  one.  Party  feeling  and 
religious  animosity,  as  is  usual,  ran  very 
high,  each  having  been  made  the  mere  stalk- 
ing-horse or  catchword  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates, who  cared  nothing,  or  at  least  very 
Httie,  about  the  masses  on  either  side,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  could  turn  them  to 
some  advantage. 

It  was  one  morning  after  the  canvass  had 
been  going  forward  with  great  activity  on 
both  sides  for  about  a  week,  that  Hycy,  who 
now  felt  himself  rather  peculiarly  placed, 
rode  doAATi  to  Clinton's  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  paying  his  addresses  to  the  gau- 
ger's  interesting  niece,  and,  if  possible,  as- 
certaining his  fate  from  her  owii  lips.  His 
brother  Edward  had  now  been  brought  home 
in  accordimce  with  the  expressed  determina- 
tion of  his  father,  -svith  whom  he  was,  un- 
questionably, a  manifest  favorite,  a  circum- 
stance which  caused  Hycy  to  detest  him,  and 


also  deprived  him  in  a  great  degree  of  his 
mother's  atifections.  Hycy  had  now  resolved 
to  pay  his  dcmira  to  Kathaleen  Caviinagh,  as 
a  dernier  resort,  in  the  event  of  his  failing 
•with  Miss  Chnton  ;  for,  as  regarding  iiffec° 
tion,  he  had  no  earthly  conception  wliat  it 
meant.  With  this  view  he  ro<le  down  to 
Clinton's  as  we  said,  and  met  Harry  coming 
out  of  the  stable. 

"Hany,"  said  he,  after  his  horse  was  put 
up,  "I  am  about  to  ask  an  interview  with 
your  sister." 

"I  don't  think  she  will  grant  it,"  repUed 
her  brother,  "you  are  by  no  means  a  favorite 
with  her ;  however,  you  can  try ;  perhaps 
she  may.  You  know  the  old  adage,  '  cariuin 
et  mulabile  semper.'  Who  knows  but  she 
may  have  changed  her  mind  ?  " 

"  Is  3'oui-  uncle  within  ?  "  asked  Hycy. 

"  No,"  replied  his  nephew,  "he's  gone  to 
Fethertonge's  upon  some  election  business." 

"  Could  you  not  contrive,"  said  Hycy,  "  to 
leave  her  and  me  together,  then,  and  allow 
me  to  ascertain  what  I  am  to  expect  ?  " 

"Come  in,"  said  Harry— "  never  say  it 
again.     If  I  can  I  will." 

Hycy,  as  we  have  stated  before,  had  vast 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  jjersuasion 
and  general  influence  Avith  women,  and  on 
this  occasion,  his  reaDy  handsome  features 
were  made  vulgar  by  a  smirk  of  self-conceit 
which  he  covdd  not  conceal,  owing  to  his 
natui'al  vanity  and  a  presentiment  of  success 
that  is  almost  inseparable  from  j^ersons  of 
his  class,  who  can  scarcely  look  even  upon 
the  most  jjositive  and  decided  rejection  by  a 
woman  as  coming  seriously  from  her  heart 
Even  Harry  Clinton  hiniself,  though  but  a 
young  man,  thought,  as  he  afterwards  sUited 
to  his  sistei",  that  he  never  saw  Hycy  have  so 
much  the  appeai-ance  of  a  puppy  as  upon 
that  occasion.  As  had  been  proposed,  he 
withdrew,  however,  and  the  lover  being  left 
in  the  di'awing-room  with  Miss  Clinton  be- 
gan, with  a  simper  that  was  rather  coxcombi- 
cal, to  make  allusions  to  the  weather,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  if  there  was  some  deej}  but  de- 
hghtful  meaning  veiled  under  his  common- 
places. At  length  he  came  directly  to  the 
point. 

"But  passing  fi*om  the  weather,  Miss 
CUnton,  to  a  much  more  agi-eeable  topic, 
permit  me  to  ask  if  you  have  ever  turned 
your  thoughts  upon  matrimony  ?  " 

The  hectic  of  a  moment,  as  Sterne  says, 
accompanied  by  a  look  that  slightly  inti- 
mated displeasure,  or  something  like  it.  was 
the  only  reply  he  received  for  a  quiu-ter  of  a 
minute^  when  she  said,  after  the  feehng 
probably  had  passed  away— "  No,  indeecl. 
Ml*.  Burke,  I  have  not" 

"Come,  come,  ^lisa  Clinton,"  said  Hycy, 
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■with  another  smirk,  "  that  won't  pass.  Is  it 
not  Ifud  down  by  the  jihilosophers  that  you 
think  of  Httle  else  from  the  time  you  ai'e 
marriageable  ?  " 

"  By  what  philosophers  ?  " 

"  Why,  let  me  see — by  the  philosophers  in 
general — ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  she  replied  ; 
"  but  even  if  they  have  so  ruled  it,  I  see  no 
inference  we  can  draw  from  that,  except 
their  ignonmce  of  the  subject." 

"It  is  so  ruled,  however,"  said  Hycy,  "  and 
philosophy  is  against  you." 

"I  am  willing  it  should,  ]\Ii-.  Burke,  pro- 
vided we  have  truth  with  us.  " 

"Very  good,  indeed,  ]\Iiss  Clinton — that 
was  well  said  ;  but,  seriously,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  marriage  ?  " 

"Doesn't  philosophy  say  that  we  seldom 
think  of  anything  else  ?  "  she  rei^lied,  smil- 
ing.    Ask  philosophy,  then." 

"But  this  really  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
feel  a  jjarticular  interest — a  personal  inter- 
est ;  but,  as  for  philosophy,  I  despise  it — 
that  is  as  it  is  usually  understood.  The  only 
philosophy  of  hfe  is  love,  and  that  is  my  doc- 
trine." 

"Is  that  your  only  doctrine?" 

"Pretty  nearly  ;  but  it  is  much  the  same 
as  that  which  appears  in  the  world  iinder  the 
different  disguises  of  rehgion." 

"  I  trust  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
love  and  rehgion  ai-e  the  same  thing,  Mr. 
Burke  ?  " 

"I  do  ;  the  terms  ai-e  pixrely  convertible. 
Love  is  the  universal  religion  of  man,  and  he 
is  most  religious  who  feels  it  most ;  that  is 
yolu'  only  genuine  piety.  For  instance,  I 
am  myseK  in  a  most  exalted  state  of  that 
same  piety  tliis  moment,  and  have  been  so 
for  a  considerable  time  past." 

Miss  Chnton  felt  a  good  deal  embaiTassed 
by  the  easy  profligacy  that  was  expressed  in 
these  sentiments,  and  she  made  an  effort  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Ai'e  you  taking  part  in  the  canvass  which 
is  going  on  in  the  country,  Mr.  Burke  ?  " 

"Not  much,"  said  he;  "I  despise  politics 
as  much  as  I  cherish  the  httle  rosy  god  ;  but 
really.  Miss  Clinton,  I  feel  anxious  to  know 
your  opinions  on  marriage,  and  you  have 
not  stated  them.  Do  you  not  think  the 
nuptial  state  the  happiest?" 

"  It's  a  subject  I  feel  no  inclination  what- 
soever to  discuss,  Mr.  Burke  ;  it  is  a  subject 
which,  personally  speaking,  has  never  occu- 

Eied  f)'om  me  one  moment's  thought ;  and, 
aving  said  so  much,  I  trust  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  select  some  other  topic  for 
conversation." 

"  But  I  am  so  circumstanced,  just  now, 
Miss  Chnton,  that  I  cannot  really  change  it. 


The  truth  is,  that  I  have  felt  very  much  at- 
tached to  you  for  some  time  past— upon  my 
word  and  honor  I  have  :  it's  a  fact,  I  assure 
you,  Miss  Clmton  ;  and  I  now  beg  to  make 
you  a  tender  of  myself  and — and — of  all  I 
am  possessed  of.  I  am  a  most  ardent  ad- 
mii'er  of  yours  ;  and  the  utmost  extent  of 
my  ambition  is  to  become  an  accepted  one. 
Do  then,  my  dear  Miss  Clinton,  allow  me  the 
charming  privilege — pray,  do." 

"What  will  be  the  consequence  if  I  do 
not  ?  "  she  rephed,  smihng. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honor,  I  shaU  go 
nearly  distracted,  and  get  quite  melancholy  ; 
my  haj)piness  depends  upon  you,  ]\Iiss  Clin- 
ton ;  you  ai-e  a  very  delightful  girl,  quite  a 
nonpareil,  and  I  trust  you  will  treat  me  Avith 
kindness  and  consideration." 

"]VIi\  Burke,"  replied  the  lady,  "lam 
much  obhged  for  the  preference  you  express 
for  me  ;  but  whether  you  are  serious  or  in 
jest,  I  can  onl}'  say  that  I  have  no  notion  of 
matrimony  ;  that  I  have  never  had  any  notion 
of  it ;  and  that  I  can  safely  say,  I  have  never 
seen  the  man  whom  I  should  wish  to  call  my 
husband.  You  \\ill  obhge  me  very  much, 
then,  if  in  future  you  forbear  to  introduce 
this  subject.  Consider  it  a  forbidden  one, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  feel  quite  un- 
worthy of  so  gifted  and  accomj^hshed  a  gen- 
tleman as  Mr.  Burke." 

"You  will  not  discard  me  surely,  IMiss 
Chnton  ?  " 

"  On  that  subject,  unquestionably." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  IMiss  Clinton,  you  will 
not  say  so  ;  do  not  be  so  cruel ;  you  will  dis- 
tress me  gi'eatly,  I  assure  you.  I  am  very 
much  deficient  in  firmness,  and  your  cruelty 
will  afflict  me  and  depress  my  spirits." 

"  I  trust  not,  ]\Ir.  Burke.  Your  spirits  are 
naturally  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you 
Nvill  ultimately  overcome  this  calamity — at 
least  I  sincerely  hoj)e  so." 

"All,  IVIiss  Chnton,  you  httle  know  the 
heart  I  have,  nor  my  capacity  for  feeling ; 
my  feelings,  I  assure  you,  are  exceedingly 
tender,  and  I  get  quite  sunk  under  disap- 
j3ointment.  Come,  JVIiss  Chnton,  you  must 
not  deprive  me  altogether  of  hope ;  it  is  too 
cruel.     Do  not  say  no  forever." 

The  arch  girl  shook  her  head  with  some- 
thing of  mock  solemnity,  and  replied,  "I 
must  indeed,  Mi*.  Bm-ke  ;  the  fatal  no  must 
be  pronounced,  and  in  connection  with  for- 
ever too  ;  and  unless  you  have  much  virtue 
to  sustain  you,  I  fear  you  run  a  great  risk  of 
dying  a  martyr  to  a  negative.  I  would  fain 
hope,  however,  that  the  virtue  I  allude  to, 
and  your  well-known  sense  of  religion,  will 
support  you  under  such  a  trial." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  grave  ironical 
sympathy  that  not  only  gave  it  pecuhar  se> 
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verity,  but  intimated  to  Hycy  that  his  char- 
acter was  fully  understood. 

"  Well,  !Mis8  Clinton,"  said  he,  rising  "with 
a  countenance  in  which  there  was  a  consider- 
able struggle  between  self-conceit  and  mor- 
tification, a  stniggle  which  in  fact  was  ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous  in  its  effect,  "I  must  only 
hope  that  you  probably  may  change  your 
mind." 

"Mr.  Burke,"  said  she,  "\^-ith  a  grave  and 
serious  dignity  that  was  designed  to  termi- 
nate the  intei'Aiew,  "  there  are  siibjects  upon 
which  a  gui  of  dehcacy  and  principle  never 
can  change  her  mind,*and  this  I  feel  obUged 
to  sa}-,  once  for  all,  is  one  of  them.  I  am 
now  my  uncle's  housekeeper,"  she  added, 
taking  up  a  bunch  of  keys,  "  and  you  must 
permit  me  to  ^^-ish  you  a  good  morning," 
saving  which,  -with  a  cool  but  ver}-  polite  in- 
cHnation  of  her  head,  she  dismissed  Hycy  the 
accomplished,  who  cut  anything  but  a  <ligni- 
tied  fig\u'e  as  ha  withdi'ew. 

"  Well,"  said  her  brother,  who  was  reading 
a  newsijajjer  in  the  parlor,  "is  the  report  fa- 
vorable ?  " 

"No,"  repHed  Hycy,  " anything  but  favor- 
able. I  fear,  Han-y,  30U  have  not  played  me 
fair  m  this  business." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  the  other,  rather 
quickly. 

"I  fear  you've  prejudiced  your  sister 
against  me,  and  that  instead  of  gi'ving  me  a 
clear  stage,  you  gave  me  the  '  no  favor '  por- 
tion of  the  adage  only." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  a  false- 
hood, Hycy,  nor  of  having  any  assertion  I 
make  questioned  ;  I  have  ali'eady  told  you,  I 
think,  that  I  would  not  prejudice  my  sister 
against  you.  I  now  repeat  that  I  have  not 
done  so  ;  but  I  cannot  account  for  her  pi'e- 
judices  against  you  any  more  than  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  contradict  00*  combat  them,  so  far 
fi'om  that  I  now  tell  you,  that  if  she  were 
unfortunately  disposed  to  many  you,  I  would 
endeavor  to  prevent  her." 

"  And  pray  why  so,  Hariy,  if  it  is  a  fair 
question  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  fair ;  simply  because  I  should 
not  wish  to  see  my  si.ster  married  to  a  man 
unburthened  ^^-ith  any  kind  of  princij^le.  In 
fact,  -vN-ithout  the  slightest  intention  whatso- 
ever, Hycy,  to  otTer  you  offence,  I  must  say 
that  you  are  not  the  man  to  whom  I  should 
entrust  Maria's  peace  and  happiness  ;  I  am 
her  only  brother,  and  have  a  right  to  speak 
as  I  de.     I  consider  it  my  duty." 

" Cerfamly,"  replied  Hycy,  "if  you  think 
so,  I  cannot  blame  you  ;  but  I  see  clearly 
that  you  misunderstand  my  character — that 
is  all." 

They  separated  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards,"^  and  Hycy  in  a  very  serious  and  ini- 


I  table  mood  rode  homewards.     In  truth  his 
I  prospects  at  this  peculiar  period  were  any- 
I  thing  but  agreeable.     Here  his  love-suit,  ii 
j  it  coiild  be  called  so,  Ixad  just  been  rejected 
I  by  Miss  Clinton,  in  a  manner  that  utterly? 
precluded  jill  future   hope   in  that  quarter. 
j  With  KatWeen  Cavanagh  he  hatl  been  equal- 
ly unsuccessful.     His  brother  Edward  w:w 
j  now  at  home,  too,  a  favorite  with,  and  insej)- 
\  arable  from  his  father,  who  of  late  maint-iined 
any  intercourse  that  took  plax-e  between  him- 
self and  Hycy,  with  a  spirit  of  cool,  ea.sy  sar- 
casm, that  was  worse  than  anger  itself.     His 
mother,  also,  in  consequence  of  her  unjusti- 
fiable attempts  to  defend  her  son's  irregular  • 
ities,  had  lost  pearly  all  influence  ivith  her 
husband,  and  if  the  latter  should  withdraw, 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  the  allowance  fA 
a  hundred  a  year  with   which  he  supplied 
him,  he  scarcely  saw  on  what  hand  he  could 
turn.     With   Kathleen  Cavanagh  and  Miss 
Chnton  he  now  felt  equally  inchgnant,   nor 
did  his  fi-iend  HaiTy  escape  a  strong  portion 
of  his   iU-wiU.     Hycy,   not   being  overbiu"- 
thened  with  either  a  love  or  practice  of  truth 
himself,  could  not  for  a  moment  yield  cred- 
ence to  the  assertion  of  young  Clinton,  that 
he   took   no   steps   to   prejudice    his   sister 
against  him.     He  took  it  for  granted,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  to  his  interference  he  owed 
the  reception  he  had  ju.^'.  got,  and  he  de- 
termined  in  some  way   or  other  to  rei)ay 
him   for    the   ill-services  he   had  rendered 
him. 

The  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  with 
which  Bryan  M'^Mahon  i:)arted  from  his  knd- 
lord  and  Fetherfonge,  the  agent,  after  the  in- 
tei'\'iew  we  have  ah'eady  described,  lost  none 
of  their  strength  by  time.  Hycy's  memorial 
h;ul  been  entrusted  to  Chevydale,  who  cer- 
tainly promised  to  put  his  case  strongly  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  of  Excise  ;  and 
Brjan  at  first  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  do  so.  Whether  in  conse- 
quence of  that  negligence  of  his  promise,  for 
which  he  was  rather  remarkable,  or  ftoro 
some  sinister  influence  that  rtay  have  been 
exercised  over  him,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
the  fact  was  that  Bryan  had  now  only  ten 
days  between  him  and  absolute  ruin.  He 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  tlie  Secre- 
tarj-  or  Excise  to  know  if  his  memorial  had 
been  laid  before  them,  and  supjwrted  l\v  Mr. 
ChevA-dale,  who,  he  said,  knew  the  oircum- 
stances,  and  received  a  reply,  stiting  that  no 
such  memorial  had  lieen  .sent,  and  that  Mr. 
Che^7dale  liad  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter 
whatsoever.  We  shiill  not  now  enter  into  a 
detail  of  all  the  risits  he  had  made  to  his 
landlord,  whom  he  could  never  see  a  second 
time,  however,  notwithstanding  rept^ited  so- 
hcitations  to  that  effect.     Fethertouge  he  did 
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see,  and  always  was  assured  by  liim  that  his 
case  was  safe  aud  in  good  hands. 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  Bryan,"  said  he, 
"  if  3'ou  think  that  either  he  or  I  have  a:iy 
intention  of  neglecting  your  affair.  You 
know  yourself,  however,  that  he  has  not  a 
moment  for  anything  at  the  present  time  but 
this  confounded  election.  The  contest  will 
be  a  sharp  one,  but  when  it  is  over  we  wiU 
take  cai'e  of  you." 

"  Yes,  but  it  will  then  be  too  late,"  replied 
Brs'an  ;  "1  will  be  then  a  iniined  man." 

"  But,  my  dear  Bryan,  will  you  put  no 
confidence  in  your  fx'iends  ?  I  tell  you  you 
will  not  be  ruined.  If  they  follow  up  the 
matter  so  as  to  injure  you,  we  shall  have  the 
whole  affair  overhauled,  and  justice  done  you  ; 
otherwise  we  shall  bring  it  before  Parlia- 
ment." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  well,"  repHed 
Bryan,  "  but  it  is  rather  odd  that  he  has  not 
taken  a  single  step  in  it  3'et." 

"The  memorial  is  before  the  Board,"  said 
the  other,  "  for  some  time,  and  we  expect  an 
answer  every  day." 

"But  I  know  to  the  contrary,"  replied 
Bryan,  "for  here  is  a letther fi'om  the  Secre- 
tary' stating  that  no  such  memorial  ever  came 
before  them." 

"Never  mind  that,"  replied  Fethertonge, 
"  he  may  not  have  seen  it.  The  Secretary  ! 
Lord  bless  you,  he  never  reads  a  tenth  of  tlae 
memorials  that  go  in.  Show  me  the  letter. 
See  there  now — he  did  not  write  it  all ;  don't 
you  see  his  signature  is  in  a  different  hand  ? 
Why  will  you  not  jjut  confidence  in  your 
friends,  Bryan  ?  " 

"Because,"  replied  the  independent  and 
honest  young  fellow,  "  I  don't  think  they're 
entitled  to  it  from  me.  They  have  neglected 
my  business  very  shamefully,  after  having 
led  me  to  think  otherwise.  I  have  no  notion 
of  any  landlord  suffering  his  tenant  to  be 
ruined  before  his  face  without  lifting  a  finger 
to  prevent  it." 

"  Oh  !  fie,  Bryan,  you  are  now  losing  your 
temper.  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you.  Still 
I  can  make  allowances.  However,  go  home, 
and  keep  your  mind  easy,  we  shall  take  care  of 
you,  notwithstanding  your  ill  humor.  Stay 
— you  pass  Mr.  Clinton's — will  you  be  good 
enough  to  call  and  tell  Harry  Clinton  I  wish 
to  speak  to  him,  and  I  will  feel  obliged  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Bryan,  "  with 
pleasure.     I  wish  yo\x  good  morning." 

"  Could  it  be  possible,"  he  added,  "  that 
the  hint  Hycy  Burke  threw  out  about  young 
Clinton  has  any  truth  in  it — 'Harry  Clinton 
will  do  you  an  injury  ; '  but  more  he  would 
not  say.  I  will  now  watch  him  Avell,  for  I 
certainly  cannot  drame  why  he  should  be 
my  enemy." 


He  met  Clinton  on  the  way,  however,  to 
whom  he  delivered  the  message. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  he,  "I 
was  ah-eady  aware  of  it ;  but  now  that  I  have 
met  you,  M'Mahon,  allow  me  to  ask  if  3'ou 
have  not  entrusted  a  memorial  to  the  care  of 
]VIr.  Chevj-diole,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent 
up  strongly  supported  by  him  to  the  Board 
of  Excise  ?  " 

"I  have,"  said  Biyan,  "and  it  has  been 
sent,  if  I  am  to  believe  j\li-.  Fethei'tonge." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  honest  friend — don't 
believe  Fethertonge,  nor  don't  rely  on  Chevj--- 
dale,  who  will  do  nothitig  more  nor  less  than 
the  agent  allows  him.  If  you  depend  uj^on 
either  or  both,  you  are  a  ruined  man,  and  I 
am  veiy  much  afraid  you  are  that  already. 
It  has  not  been  sent ;  but  observe  that  I 
mention  this  in  confidence,  and  with  an  un- 
derstanding that,  for  the  present,  you  ■will 
not  name  me  in  the  matter." 

"  I  sartinly  will  not,"  replied  Bryan,  who 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  and  warmth 
of  interest  that  were  evident  m  his  language 
and  manner  ;  "  and  here  is  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived this  very  mornin'  from  the  Secretai-y 
of  Excise,  stating  that  no  memorial  on  my 
behalf  has  been  sent  up  to  them  at  all." 

"  Ay,  just  so  ;  that  is  the  true  state  of  the 
matter." 

"  What,  in  God's  name,  am  I  to  do,  then  ?  " 
asked  Bryan,  in  a  state  of  great  and  evident 
pei-plexity. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  ;  go  to  an  honest  man — 
I  don't  say,  observe,  that  Chevydale  is  not 
honest ;  but  he  is  weak  and  negligent,  and 
altogether  the  slave  and  dupe  of  his  agent. 
Go  to-morrow  morning  early,  about  eight 
o'clock,  fetch  another  memorial,  and  wait 
upon  Major  Vanston  ;  state  your  case  to  him 
plainly  and  simply,  and,  my  life  for  yours, 
he  will  not  neglect  you,  at  all  events.  Get 
a  fresh  memorial  drawn  up  this  very  day." 

"I  can  easily  do  that,"  said  Bryan,  "  for  I 
have  a  rough  copy  of  the  one  I  sent ;  it  was 
Hycy  Burke  drew  it  up." 

"  Hycy  Burke,"  repeated  Clinton,  starting 
with  surprise,  "  do  you  tell  me  so  ?  " 

"Sartinly,"  replied  the  other,  "why  do 
you  ask  ?  " 

Clinton  shook  his  head  carelessl}-.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  it  is  better  late 
than  nevei'.  Hycy  Burke  " — he  paused  and 
looked  serious  a  moment, — "yes,"  he  added, 
"  I  am  glad  of  it.  Go  now  and  follow  my 
advice,  and  you  will  have  at  least  a  chance  of 
succeeding,  and  perhaps  of  defeating  your 
enemies,  that  is,  if  you  have  vcny." 

The  pressure  of  time  rendered  energy  and 
activity  necessary  in  the  case  of  Bryan  ;  and, 
accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, lie  was  seeking  permission  to  speak  to 
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the  man  against  whom  he  and  his  family  had 
always  conscientiously  voted — l)ecause  he  had 
been  opposed  to  tlie  spirit  and  principles  of 
their  religion. 

Major  Vanston  heard  his  ease  with  pa- 
tience, inquired  more  minutely  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, asked  where  Ahadarra  was,  the 
name  of  his  landlord,  and  sucli  other  cir- 
cumstance as  were  calculated  to  make  the 
case  clear* 

"  Pray,  who  drew  up  this  memorial  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Mr.  Hycy  Burke,  sir,"  replied  Bryan. 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  said  he,  glancing  with  a  sin- 
gular meaning  at  M'Mahon. 

"  You  and  Burke  are 'intimate  then  ?" 

"  Why,  we  are,  sir,"  rephed  Brj'an,  "  on 
very  good  terms." 

"And  now  Mr.  Bui'ke  has  obliged  you,  I 
suppose,  because  you  have  obhged  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  has  obliged 
me  much,"  said  Bryan,  "  but  I  know  that  I 
have  obliged  him  a  good  deal." 

Vanston    nodded    and    seemed   satisfied. 

"Very  well,"  he  proceeded;  "but,  with 
respect  to  this  memorial.  I  can't  promise  you 
much.  Leave  it  with  me,  however,  and  j'ou 
shall  probably  hear  fi'om  me  again.  I  fear 
we  are  late  in  point  of  time  ;  indeed,  I  have 
but  faint  hopes  of  it  altogether,  and  I  would 
not  recommend  you  to  form  any  strong  ex- 
pectations from  the  interference  of  any  one  ; 
still,  at  the  same  time,"  he  added,  looking 
significantly  at  him,  "I  don't  desire  j'ou  to 
desjjair  altogether." 

"  He  has  as  much  notion,"  thought  Brj-an, 
"  of  troubling  his  head  about  me  or  my  me- 
morial, as  I  have  for  standin'  candidate  for 
the  county.  D — n  them  all !  they  think 
of  nobody  but  themselves ! " 


CHAPTER  XVHL 

A  Family  Dialogue  —  Ahadarra  not  in  fa'  it — Bry- 
an's Vote. 


Honest  Jemmy  Bm-ke,  we  have  ah-eady 
said,  had  brought  home  his  second  son,  Ed- 
ward, fi-om  school,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing him  to  agricultural  pui-suits,  ha\'iug  now 
abandoned  all  notions  of  devoting  him  to 
the  Church,  as  he  would  have  done  had  Hy- 
cy manifested  towards  him  even  the  ordinaiy 
proofs  of  aflfection  and  respect. 

"  You  druv  me  to  it,  Rosha,"  said  he  to  his  ^ 

wife  ;  "  but  I'll  let  you  both  know  that  I'm  j  bowI,  you'll  be  the  happy  boy  uhen  you  get 
able  to  be  masther  in  my  own  house  still.  !  her  ;  don't  »/oi<  think  s...  Misther  Hycy? 
You  have  made  your  pet  what  he  is  ;  but  I 
tell  you  that  if  God  hasn't  said  it,  you'U  curse 
one  another  with  bitther  hearts  yet" 


"Well,  sure  you  have  your  own  way,"  re- 
plied liis  \\'ife,  "  but  you  wor  ever  and  always 
self-willed  and  heatlstrong.  However,  it's  all 
the  mane  blood  that's  in  you  ;  it  breaks  your 
heart  to  see  your  .son  a  gintleinan  ;  but  in 
spite  of  your  strong  brogues  and  felt  cau- 
been,  a  gentleman  lie  is,  and  a  gentleman  he 
will  bo,  an'  that's  all  I  have  to  s;iy  about  it. 
You'll  tache  your  pet  to  hate  his  brother,  I'll 
go  bail." 

"No,  indeed,  llosha,"  he  repUed,  "I know 
my  duty  to  God  and  my  childre'  betther  than 
to  turn  them  against  one  another ;  but  it's 
only  a  proof  of  how  little  you  know  about 
Edwiud  and  his  wann  and  lovin'  heart,  when 
you  spake  as  you  do." 

This  indeed  was  true.  Edward  Burke  waa 
but  a  short  time  at  home  when  he  saw  clear- 
ly how  matters  stood  in  the  family.  He  was 
in  fact  a  youth  of  a  most  affectionate  and 
generous  disposition,  and  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  breach  wider,  as  Hycy  had 
he  been  in  his  place  would  have  done,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  ])ut  the  parties 
into  a  good  state  of  feeling  with  each  other, 
and  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
family. 

One  moraing,  a  few  days  after  Hycy's  re- 
jection by  Miss  Chnton,  they  were  all  at 
breakfast,  "  the  accomplished  "  being  in  one 
of  his  musical  and  polite  moods,  his  father 
bland  but  sarcastic,  and  Edward  in  a  state  of 
actual  pain  on  witnessing  the  wilful  disre- 
spect or  rather  contempt  that  was  imphed 
by  Hycy  towards  his  parents. 

"  Well,  Ned,"  said  his  father,  "  didn't  we 
spend  a  pleasant  evenin'  in  Gerald  Cavauagh's 
last  night  ?     Isn't  Kathleen  a  darlin'  ?  " 

"  iShe  is  a  delightful  girl,"  replied  Edward, 
"  it  can't  be  denied  ;  indeed,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  so  beautiful  a  girl,  and  as  for  her 
figiu'e,  it  is  perfect — perfect" 

"A}',"  said  the  father,  "and  it's  she  that 
knows  the  difi'ei'ence  between  a  decent  sensi- 
ble bo}-  and  a— gintleinan — a  hightiyer.  She 
was  both  kind  and  civil  to  you,  NeiL" 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  the  kindness,"  replied 
Edward  ;  "  but  she  was  certjunly  civil  and 
agreeable,  and  I  don't  think  it's  in  her  na- 
ture to  be  anything  else." 

"  Except  when  she  ought"  s<iid  his  father ; 
"  but  li.steu,  Ned— dress  youi-sclf  up,  get  a 
buff  waistcoat,  a  green  jockey  coat,  a  riding 
whip,  and  a  pair  o'  sliinin'  top-boots,  titivate 
yourself  up  like  a  dandy,  then  go  to  her  wid 
lavendher  water  on  your  pocket-handkerchy, 
an'  you'll  see  how  she'll  settle  you.     Be  my 


"Unquestionably,  Mr.  Burke,  when  jou 
speak  you  shame  an  Oracle  ;  as  for  Master 
Ned— why — 
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"  '  I'm  owre  young,  I'm  owre  young, 
I'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet, 

I'm  owre  young,  'twould  be  a  sin 
To  take  me  from  my  Daddy  yet.' 

f  think,  Master  Edwaixl,  the  Boy-god  has  al- 
feady  taken  occupation  ;  the  cituhne  aflFec- 
tion  for  the  fair  Katsey  has  set  in  ;  heigho, 
what  a  dehghtful  period  of  Hfe  is  that  soft 
and  hckful  one  of  calf  love,  when  the  tongue 
rolls  about  the  dripping  lips,  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  divine,  the 
ox-eyed  Katsey,  and  you  are  ready  to  stagger 
over  and  blare  out  the  otherwise  unutterable 
affection." 

"Very  well  described,  Hycy,  I  see  you 
have  not  forgotten  3'our  Homer  yet ;  but 
reaUy  Kathleen  Cavanagh  is  a  perfect  Juno, 
and  has  the  large,  Hquid,  soft  ox-eye  in  per- 
fection." 

"Let  me  look  at  you,"  said  Hycy,  tturning 
round  and  staring  at  him  mth  a  good  deal 
of  suriDrise  ;  "  begad,  brother  Ned,  let  me 
ask  where  you  got  your  connoisseurship  upon 
women  '?  eh  ?  Oh,  in  the  dictionary,  I  sup- 
pose, where  the  common  people  say  eveiy- 
thing  is  to  be  found.  Obsei-ve  me,  Mr. 
Biu'ke,  you  are  taking  your  worthy  son  out 
of  his  proper  vocation,  the  Church.  Send 
him  to  '  Maynewi;h,'  he  is  too  good  a  con- 
noisseur on  beauty  to  be  out  of  the  Tribu- 
nal." 

"Hycy,"  rephed  his  brother,  "these  are 
sentiments  that  do  you  no  credit ;  it  is  easy 
to  sneer  at  rehgion  or  those  who  administer 
it, — much  easier  than  to  praise  the  one,  it 
wotdd  apjDear,  or  imitate  the  vii'tues  of  the 
other." 

"  Beautiful  rebuke,"  said  Hycy,  again  star- 
ing at  him  ;  "  why,  Masther  Edwai'd,  you  are 
a  i^rodigy  of  wonderful  sense  and  unspotted 
virtue  ;  love  has  made  you  eloquent — 

"  '  I  gaed  a  waef u'  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  I'll  dearly  rue, 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  e'en, 
Twa  lovely  e'e^  o'  bonnie  blue,  &c.,  &c.'  " 

"  I  am  not  in  love  yet,  Hycy,  but  as  my 
father  wishes  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be- 
tween Kathleen  and  myself,  you  know,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "  it  will  be  my  duty  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  as  fast  as  I  can." 

"  Dutiful  youth  !  what  a  treasure  you  will 
prove  to  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly  parent, 
— to  a  fond  and  doting  wife  !  Shall  I  how- 
ever put  forth  my  powers  ?  Shall  Hycy  the 
accomplished  interpose  between  Juno  and  the 
calf?  Wliat  sayest  thou,  my  most  amiable 
maternal  relative,  and  why  sittest  thou  so  si- 
lent and  so  sad  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  it's  no  wondher  I  would,  Hycy," 
replied  his  mother,  whom  Edward's  return 


had  cast  into  complete  dejection,  "  when  1 
see  your  father  strivin'  to  jjut  between  his 
own  childre'." 

"  Me,  Rosha  !  "  exclaimed  her  husband  ; 
"  God  forgive  you  for  that !  but  when  I  see 
that  one  of  my  childre'  wont  spake  a  word 

[  to  me  with  respect  or  civihty — no,  not  even 
in  his  natural  voice,  it  is  surely  time  for  me 

'  to  try  if  I  can't  find  affection  in  his  brother." 
"  A3',"  said  she,  "  that's  your  own  way  of 

!  it ;  but  it's  easy  seen  that  your  eggin'  up 

j  Ned  agin  his  brother,  bringin'  ill  will  and 
bad  feelin'  among  a  family  that  was  quiet 
before  ;  ay,   an'  I  suppose  you'd  be  glad  to 

!  see  my  heart  broke  too,  and  indeed  I  didn't 
cai'e  it  was,"  and  as  she  spoke  the  words 
were  accompanied  by  sobbings  and  tears. 

"  Alas !  "  said  Hycy,  still  in  the  moci 
heroic — "  where  is  the  pride  and  dignity  o! 
woman  ?  Remember,  oh  maternal  relative, 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  one  Gracchus  at 
least !  Scorn  the  hydraulics,  I  say  ;  abandon 
the  pathetic  ;  cast  sorrow  to  the  winds,  and 
— give  me  another  cup  of  tea." 

Edwai'd  shook  his  head  at  him,  as  if  re- 
monstrating against  this  most  undutiful  and 
contemptuous  style  of  con-\-ersation  to  his 
mother.     "  Don't  give  way  to  tears,  my  dear 

i  mother,"  he  said  ;  "  indeed  you  do  my  father 
injustice  ;  he  has  neither  said  nor  done  any- 
thing to  turn  me  against  Hycy.  Why  should 
he  ?  So  far  fi'om  that,  I  Imow  that  he  loves 
Hycy  at  heart,  aU  that  he  wishes  is  that 
Hycy  would  speak  to  him  in  his  natural 
voice,  and  treat  him  with  respect,  and  the 
feehng  that  surely  is  due  to  him.  And  so 
Hycy  will,  father  ;  I  am  sure  he  respects 
and  loves  you  in  sj)ite  of  this  levity  and 
affectation.  AH  we  want  is  for  each  to  give 
up  a  Uttle  of  his  own  way — when  you 
become  more  respectful,  Hycy,  my  father's 
manner  wiU  change  too :  let  us  be  at  least 
sincere  and  natural  with  each  other,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  to  prevent  us 
from  li\ing  very  happily." 

"  I  have  some  money  saved,"  said  Burke, 
tui*ning  to  his  wife — "  a  good  j^enny — too, 
more  than  the  world  thinks  ;  and  I  declare 
to  my  God  I  would  give  it  twice  over  if  I 
could  hear  that  young  man,"  pointing  to 
Hycy,  "  speak  these  words  •with  the  same 
heart  and  feehngs  of  him  that  sjDoke  them  ; 
but  I  fear  that  'ud  be  a  hopeless  msh  on  mj 
pai-t,  an'  ever  will." 

"  No,  father,"  said  Edwai'd,  "  it  will  not. 
Hycy  and  you  wiU  soon  understand  one 
another.  Hycy  will  see  what  his  duty  tow- 
ards you  is,  and,  sooner  than  be  the  means 
of  grieving  youi'  heart,  he  will  change  the 
foohsh  and  thoughtless  habit  that  offends 
you." 

"Well,  Edward,  may  God  grant  it,"  ex- 
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claimed  his  father  rising  up  from  breakfast, 
"  and  that's  all  I  have  to  say — God  gi-ant 
it !  " 

"Why,  Sir  Oracle,  junior,"  said  Hycy, 
after  his  father  had  j^one  out,  "  or  rather 
Solomon  Secundus,  if  you  are  now  an  un- 
fledged philosopher  on  our  hand,  what  wiU 
you  not  Vje  when  your  opinions  are  gi'own  ?  " 

"My  dear  brother,"  replied  Edward,  I 
cannot  see  what  on  eartli  you  can  propose  to 
yourself  by  adopting  this  ridiculous  style 
of  conversation — I  cannot  really  see  any 
object  you  can  have  in  ii  If  it  be  to  vex 
or  annoy  my  father,  can  you  blame  him  if 
be  feels  both  vexed  and  annoyed  at  it. 

"  Most  sapiently  said,  Solomon  Secun- 
dus— 

"  '  Solomon  Lob  was  a  ploughman  stout, 

And  a  ranting  cavalier  ; 
And,  whin  the  civil  war  broke  out, 

It  quickly  did  appear 
That  Solomon  Lob  was  six  feet  high, 

And  fit  for  a  grenadier. 
So  Solomon  Lob  march'd  boldly  forth 

To  sounds  of  bugle  horns 
And  a  weary  march  had  SoFomon  Lob, 

For  Solomon  Lob  had  corns. 

Row, — ra — ra — row— de — dow.' 

Ajid  so  I  wish  you  a  good  moniing,  most 
sapient  Solomon.  I  go  on  business  of  im- 
portance affecting — the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
or  rather  of  the  empire  at  large — embracing 
all  these  regions,  autipodial  and  otherwise, 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Good  morning, 
thei'efoi'e  ;  and,  maternal  relative,  mshing 
the  same  to  thee,  wdth  a  less  copious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  hydrauhcs,  a-hem  !  " 

"  Where  is  he  going,  mother,  do  you 
know  ?  "  asked  Edward. 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,  Edward,"  she 
repHed  ;  "he  seldom  or  never  teUs  us  any- 
thing about  his  motions  ;  but  it  vexes  me  to 
think  that  his  father  won't  make  any  allow- 
ance for  his  lightheartedness  and  fine  spirits. 
Svire  now,  Edward,  you  know  yourself  it's 
not  raisonable  to  have  a  young  man  hke  him 
mumpin'  and  mopin'  about,  as  if  there  was  a 
wake  in  the  house  ?  " 

The  only  reply  Edward  made  to  this  weak 
and  foohsh  speech  was,  "  Yes  ;  but  there  is 
reason  in  everything,  my  dear  mother.  I 
have  heard,"  he  added,  "  that  he  is  working 
for  the  Tory  candidate,  Vanston,  and  hope  it 
is  not  ti'ue." 

"AVhy,"  said  his  mother,  "what  differ 
does  it  make  ?  " 

"Why,"  rephed  the  other,  "that  Vanston 
^otes  to  keep  us  slaves,  and  Chevjclale  to 
give  us  our  political  freedom  :  the  one  is 
opposed  to  our  rehgion  and  our  hberty,  and 
the  other  votes  for  both." 

"Troth,    as    to   rehgion,"    observ'ed   the 


mother,  "  the  poor  boy  doesn't  trouble  his 
head  much  about  it ;  bat  it's  not  aisy  foi 
one  that  goes  into  jinteel  society  to  do  so— 
an'  tint's  what  makes  Hycy  ait  mate  of  a 
Friday  as  fast  as  on  any  other  day." 

"  I  am  son-y  to  hear  that,  mother."  replied 
Edward  ;  "  but  Hyc-y  is  a  very  young  man 
still,  and  will  mend  all  these  matters  yet." 

"And  that's  what  I'm  telhn' his  father," 
she  rejilied  ;  '•  and  if  you'd  only  see  the  way 
he  looks  at  me,  and  puts  a  cnir*  upon  him 
so  bitther  that  it  would  a'most  take  the  skin 
off  one." 

Edward's  obsen-ations  with  respect  to 
Hycy's  having  taken  a  part  in  forwarding 
the  interests  of  ^lajor  Vanston  were  not 
without  foundation.  He  and  Bryan  M'Mor 
hon  had  of  late  been  upon  very  good  terms  ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  in  the  course  of  one 
of  their  conversations  about  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  Bryan  had  mentioned  to  him  the  fact 
of  Katlileen's  having  heard  that  he  was 
pledged  to  vote  with  Vanston,  and  repe'ated 
the  determination  to  which  she  had  resolved 
to  come  if  he  should  do  so.  Now,  it  so 
happened,  that  a  portion  of  this  was  already 
well  known  to  Hycy  himself,  who,  in  fact^ 
was  the  very  individual  who  had  a.ssured 
ISIajor  Vanston,  and  those  who  canvassed  for 
him,  that  he  himself  had  secured  Bryan. 
On  hearing  now  from  Bryan  thj^  Kathleen 
had  put  the  issue  of  their  affection  upon  his 
political  truth  and  consistency  he  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  that  circumstance  if  lie 
could.  On  hearing,  besides,  however,  that 
Hany  Clinton  had  actually  sent  him  (M'Ma- 
hou)  to  Vanston,  and  on  being  told,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  that  gentleman 
asked  who  had  drawn  up  the  memori:il,  he 
felt  that  every  circumstaiice  was  turning  in 
his  favor  ;  for  he  determined  now  to  saddle 
Clinton  Arith  the  odium  which,  in  this 
treacherous  transaction,  was  most  likely  to 
fjdl  upon  himself. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  describe 
the  brutal  and  disgi-aceful  scenes  that  occur 
at  an  election.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
after  a  long,  bitter,  and  tedious  sti-uggle,  the 
last  day  of  it  arrived.  Bryan  M'Mahon,  hav- 
ing fully  satisfied  himself  that  his  Lmdlord 
had  not  taken  a  single  step  to  promote  his 
interests  in  the  matter  of  the  memorial,  re- 
solved from  the  beginning  not  to  vote  in  his 
favor,  and,  of  coui*se,  not  to  vote  at  idl. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day.  with  the 
exception  of  himself  alone,  a  shigle  voter  had 
not  been  left  unpolled  ;  and  the  position  of 
the  two  candidates  was  \qt\  peculiar,  both 
having  polled  exactly  the  sjime  niiniber  of 
votes,  and  both  being  consequently  equal 


•  C«ir,  a  grin — mostly  of  contempt. 
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Bryan,  ha\'ing  left  home  early,  was  at  break- 
fast about  eleven  o'clock,  in  a  little  recess  oflf 
the  bar  of  the  head-inn,  which  was  di\'ided 
from  one  end  of  the  coffee-room  by  a*thin 
partition  of  boards,  through  which  anything 
spoken  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  in  that 
portion  of  the  room  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
Our  readers  may  judge  of  his  surj^rise  on 
hearing  the  following  short  but  pithy  dia- 
logue of  which  he  himself  formed  the  subject 
matter.  The  speakers,  witli  whom  were  as- 
sembled several  of  his  landlord's  committee, 
being  no  other  thiin  that  worthy  gentleman 
and  his  agent. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Che^-^'dale  ; 
"  here  is  what  we  call  a  dead  heat.  Can  no 
one  prevail  on  that  obstinate  scoundi'el, 
the  Aliadarra  man — what  do  ye  call  him  ? 
M'Master— M'Manus— M'—  eh>  " 

•'  M'Mahon,"  replied  Fethertonge,  "  I  fear 
not ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  must  try  him 
again.  Vote  or  not,  however,  we  shall  soon 
clear  him  out  of  Ahodarra — we  shall  jDunish 
his  insolence  for  daring  to  withhold  his  vote  ; 
for,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Fethertonge,  out 
he  goes.  The  fine  and  distillation  affaii",  how- 
ever, will  save  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
of  coui'se  I  am  very  glad  you  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  support  of  his  peti- 
tion. The  fellow  is  nothing  else  than  shuf- 
fler, as  I  tdld  you.  Vote  or  not,  therefoi-e, 
out  of  Ahadarra  he  goes  ;  and,  when  he  does, 
I  have  a  good  tenant  to  put  in  his  place." 

M'Mahon's  blood  boiled  on  hearing  this 
language,  and  he  inwardly  swore  that,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  might,  a  vote  of 
his  should  never  go  to  the  supjDort  of  such  a 
man. 

Again  we  return  to  Hycy  Burke,  who, 
when  the  day  of  the  gi'eat  struggle  aiTived, 
rode  after  breakfast  on  that  same  morning 
into  Ballymacan,  and  inquired  at  the  post- 
office  if  there  were  any  letters  for  him. 

"No,"  replied  the  postmaster;  "but,  if 
you  see  Bryan  M'Mahon,  tell  him  I  have  here 
one  for  him,  from  ]\Iajor  Vanston — it's  his 
frank  and  his  handwriting." 

"I'm  going  directly  to  him,"  said  Hycy, 
"  and  will  bring  it  to  him  ;  so  you  had  better 
hand  it  here." 

The  postmaster  gave  him  the  letter,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Hycy  was  on  his  way  home 
with  as  much  speed  as  his  horse  was  capable 
of  making. 

"  Nanny,"  said  he,  calling  upon  Nanny 
Peety,  when  he  had  put  his  horse  in  the 
stable  and  entered  the  parlor,  "  will  you 
fetch  me^  a  candle  and  some  warm  water  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Nanny  ;  "but  you  must 
wait  till  I  boil  some,  for  there's  none  hot." 

"Be  quick,  then,"  said  he,  "for  I'm  in  a 
devil  of  a  hurry.     Shut  the  door  after  you,  I 


say.  Wliat  is  the  reason  that  you  never  do 
so,  often  as  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  Becaise  it's  never  done,"  she  replied  ; 
"  nobody  ever  bids  me  shut  it  but  yo.urself, 
an'  that's  what  makes  me  forget  it." 

"  Well,  I'll  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  I  say  to  you.  I  have 
reason  to  think  you  both  intrusive  and  un- 
grateful, Nanny  ;  and,  mark,  unless  you 
show  me  somewhat  more  submission,  mad- 
am, you  shall  pitch  your  camp  elsew^here. 
It  was  I  brought  you  here." 

"  Ax  your  OAvn  conscience  why,  Mr.  Hycy." 

"Begone  now  and  get  me  the  hot  water," 
he  said,  wdth  a  fi'own  of  anger  and  vexation, 
heightened  probably  by  the  state  of  agitation 
into  which  the  possession  of  Vanston's  letter 
had  already  put  him. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  through  all  the 
ingenious  and  dishonorable  manoeuvres  by 
which  he  got  the  communication  safely  open- 
ed ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  he  was  enabled  to  peruse 
the  contents  of  Vanston's  commTinication, 
which  were  as  follows  : — 

Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  letter  which 
I  received  yesterday  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Excise,  and  to  assure  you  that 
I  feel  much  pleasure  in  congi-atulating  you 
upon  its  contents,  and  the  satisfactory  resvilt 
of  your  memorial. 

"  I  am,  sir,  veiy  sincerely  yours, 

"Robert  Vanston. 
"  To  IVIr.  Bryan  M'Mahon, 
"  Ahadarra." 

(The  enclosed.) 

"  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  reading 
your  communication  in  favor  of  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  of  Ahadarra,  and  of  submitting 
that  and  his  own  memorial  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise,  who,  after  maturely  weigh- 
ing the  circumstances,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  excellent  character  which  me- 
moralist  has  received  at  your  hands,  have 
been  pleased  to  reduce  the  fine  originally  im- 
posed upon  him  to  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 
The  Commissioners  ai-e  satisfied  that  memo- 
rialist, having  been  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  illicit  distillation  which  was  carried 
on  upon  his  property,  is  not  morally  Hable 
to  pay  the  penalty  ;  but,  as  they  have  not 
the  power  of  wholly  remitting  it  they  have 
reduced  it  as  far  the  law  has  given  them  au- 
thority. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

"  Francis  Fathom, 

"  To  Major  Vanston,  &c.,  &c." 
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Hycy,  having  perused  these  documents,  re- 
sealed  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  all 
suspicion  of  their  having  been  opened. 

"  Xow,"  thought  he,  "  what  is  to  be  done? 
Upon  the  strengtli  of  this,  it  is  possible  I 
may  succeed  in  working  up  M'^Mahon  to  vote 
for  Vanston  ;  for  I  know  into  what  an  enthu- 
siasm of  gi-atitude  the  generous  fool  will  be 
thrown  by  them.  If  he  votes  for  Vanston,  I 
gain  several  jjoints.  Fii-st  and  foremost,  the 
round  some  of  three  hundred.  If  I  can  get 
his  vote,  I  estabhsh  my  own  veracity,  which, 
as  mattei"s  stand,  will  secure  Vanston  the 
election  ;  I,  also,  having  already  secretly  as- 
sured tlie  Tory  gentleman  that  I  coidd  secure 
him,  or  rather,  I  can  turn  my  he  into  tiiith, 
and  make  Vanston  my  friend.  Secondly, 
knowing  as  I  do,  that  it  was  by  Harry  Clin- 
ton's advice  the  clod -hopper  went  to  him,  I 
can  shift  the  odium  of  his  voting  for  Vanston 
upon  that  youth'b  shoulders,  whose  body,  by 
the  way,  does  not  contain  a  single  bone  that 
I  like  ;  and,  thirdly,  having  by  his  apostacy 
and  treachery,  as  it  will  be  called,  placed  an 
insurmountable  ban-ier  between  himself  and 
the  divine  Katsey,  I  will  change  my  coui-se 
v.ith  Jemmy,  the  gentleman — my  sarcastic 
dad— return  and  get  reconciled  with  that 
whelp  of  a  brother  of  mine,  and  by  becoming 
a  good  Christian,  and  a  better  Cathohc,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  secure  the  '  Ox- 
eyed,'  as  I  very  happily  named  her  the  other 
morning.  This,  I  think,  will  be  making  the 
most  of  the  cards,  and,  as  the  moment  is  crit- 
ical, I  shall  seek  the  clod-hopper  and  place 
this  seasonable  communication  in  his  hands." 

He  accordingly  rode  raj^idly  into  to^\^l 
again,  where  he  had  not  been  many  minutes 
when  he  met  M'Mahon,  burning  with  indig- 
nation at  the  language  of  his  landlord  and 
the  agent. 

"I  cannot  have  patience,  Hycy,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  under  such  scoundi'olly  language 
as  this  ;  and  while  I  have  breath  in  my  body, 
he  never  shall  have  my  vote  ! " 

"What's  the  matter,  Biyan  ?"  he  asked; 
"you  seem  flushed." 

"I  do,  Hycy,  because  I  am  flushed,  and 
not  without  reason.  I  tell  you  that  my  land- 
lord, Chevj'dale,  is  a  scoimdrel,  and  Fether- 
tonge  a  deceitful  \-iUain." 

"  Pooh,  man,  is  that  by  way  of  informa- 
tion ?  I  thought  you  had  something  in  the 
shape  of  novelty  to  tell  me.  What  has  hap- 
pened, however,  and  why  are  you  in  such  a 
white  heat  of  indignation  ?  " 

M'Mahon  immediately  detailed  the  conver- 
sation which  -he  had  overheard  behind  the 
bar  of  the  inn,  and  we  need  scarcely  assure 
our  readers  that  Hycy  did  not  omit  the  op- 
portunity of  throwing  oil  upon  the  tire  which 
blazed  so  strongly. 
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"  Bryan,"  said  he,  "  I  know  the  agent  to  \% 
a  scoundrel,  and  what  is  nearer  the  ca.se  still, 
I  have  every  rea.son — but  you  mu.st  not  fusk 
me  to  state  them  yet, — I  luive  every  rea-son  to 
suspect  that  it  is  Fetliertonge,  countf-nanced 
by  Chev^dale,  wbo  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
distillation  affiiir  that  htxs  ruined  you.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  anxious  to  get  you  out  of 
AhadaiTa,  and  thought  that  by  secretly 
ruining  you,  they  could  most  plausibly  ef- 
fect it." 

"  I  have  now  no  earthly  doubt  of  it,  Hycy," 
replied  the  other. 

"  You  need  not,"  replied  Hycy  ;  "  and  may- 
be I'm  not  far  astray  when*  I  say,  that  the 
hook-nosed  old  Still-hound,  Clinton,  is  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  plot.  I  could  name 
others  connected  with  some  of  them — but  I 
I  wont,  Hou'." 

I  When  ^I'Mahon  recollected  the  conversa- 
,  tion  which  both  Clinton  and  the  agent  had 
,  held  with  him,  with  respect  to  violating  the 
i  law,  the  truth  of  Hycy's  remark  flashed  upon 
I  him  at  once,  and  of  course  deepened  his  in- 
I  dignation  almost  beyond  endurance. 
I  "They  are  two  d — d  scoundrels,"  pursued 
I  Hycy,  "  and  I  have  reasons,  besides,  for  sus- 
[  i^ecting  that  it  was  their  ^^ish,  if  they  could 
'  have  done  it  successfully,  to  have  directed 
your  suspicions  against  myself." 

M'Mahon  was,  in  fact,  already  convinced 
of  this,  and  felt  satisfied  that  he  saw  through 
I  and  understood  the  Avhole  design  against 
him,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of  those  who 
I  had  brought  him  to  ruin. 
\  "By  tlie  way,"  said  Hycy,  "let  me  not 
;  forget  that  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this 
!  hour  or  two  ;  here  is  a  letter  I  got  for  you  in 
i  the  post-office  this  morning.  It  has  Van- 
I  ston's  frank,  and  I  think  is  in  his  hand- 
[  MTiting." 

I  M'Mahon's  face,  on  perusing  the  letter, 
beamed  with  animation  and  dehght  "  Here, 
Hycy,"  said  he,  "read  that;  I'm  safe  yet, 
thank  God,  and  not  a  ruined  man,  as  the  -s-il- 
lains  thought  to  make  me." 

"  By  my  soul  and  honor,  Bryan,"  exclaimed 
the  other,  "  that  is  noble  on  the  part  of  Van- 
ston, especialh'  towards  an  individual  from 
whom,  as  well  as  from  his  whole  family,  he 
has  ever  experienced  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition. However,  if  I  were  in  your  coat,  I 
certainly  would  not  sufter  him  to  outdo  me 
in  generosity.  Good  heavens  I  only  contrast 
such  conduct  with  that  of  the  other  scoun- 
drel, his  opponent,  and  then  see  the  conclu- 
sion you  must  come  to." 

"Let  Vanston  be  what  he  may,  he's  an 
honest  man,"  replied  Bryan,  "  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  I'll  have  him  the  sittin" 
member.  I  would  be  ungrateful  and  un- 
generous,  as  you  say,  Hycy,   not  to  do  so 
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Come   along — come   along,    I   bid   you.      I ' 
don't  cai-e  what  they  say.      The  man  that 
saved  me — who  was  his  enemy — from  ruin,  ! 
will  have  my  vote." 

They  accordingly  proceeded  towai'ds  the 
court  house,   and   on   theii'  way   Hycy   ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  : — "  Now,  Bryan,  in 
order  to  give  your  conduct  an  appearance  of 
greater  generosity,  I  will  pretend  to  dissuade  j 
you  against  voting  for  Vanston,  or,  rather,  I  ; 
will  endeavor,  as  it  were,  to  get  your  vote  '< 
for  Chevj-dale.     This  will  make  the  act  more  | 
manly  and   determined  on  your  part,   and  ■ 
consequently  one  much  more  high-minded 
and  creditable  to  your  reputation.     You  will  , 
show  them,   besides,  that  you  are  not  the 
cowai'dly  slave  of  your  landlord."  ! 

It  was  accordingly  so  managed  ;  the  en-  ' 
thusiastic  gratitude  of  the  3'oung  man  over- 
came all  considerations  ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Major  Yanston  was  declared  by  the 
sherift"  duly  elected,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  describe 
the  fierce  sensation  which  this  victoiy  created 
among  the  greater  portion  of  the  people. 
The  tumult  occasioned  by  theu'  indignation 
and  fury  was  outrageous  and  ruffianly  as 
usual ;  but  as  the  election  had  now  termin- 
ated, it  soon  ceased,  and  the  mobs  began  to 
disperse  to  their  respective  homes.  Bry^an 
for  some  tlrree  hoiu's  or  so  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  mihtary,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  Hterally  torn  hmb  from  limb.  In 
the  mean  time  we  must  follow  Hycy. 

This  worthy  and  straightforward  young 
gentleman,  having  now  accomplished  his 
purpose,  and  been  the  means  of  M'Mahon 
ha-sing  exposed  himself  to  popular  vengeance, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
from  him  secretly,  and  seeking  Yanstons 
agent.  Having  found  him,  and  retired  out 
of  hearing,  he  simply  said — 

"  I  w^ill  trouble  you  for  thi-ee  hundred." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  rephed  that  honest 
gentleman  ;  "  you  shall  have  it.  We  fully 
acknowledge  the  value  of  yoiu'  services  in  this 
matter  ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  our  return." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter,"  re- 
phed Hycy  ;  "  but  you  know  not  my  diffi- 
culty, nor  the  dexterous  card  I  had  to  play 
in  accompHshing  my  point." 

"We  are  sensible  of  it  all,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  here,"  said  he,  pulling  out  his  pock- 
et-book, "are  three  notes  for  one  hundi-ed 
each." 

"  Give  me  two  fifties,"  said  Hycy,  "  instead 
of  this  third  note,  and  you  will  oblige  me. 
By  the  way,  here  is  the  major."  With  this 
the  other  immediately  compHed,  without  the 
major  having  been  in  any  way  cognizant  of 
the  transaction. 


On  entering  the  inner  room  where  the;^ 
stood,  Yanston  shook  hands  most  cordiallj 
with  Hycy,. and  thanked  him  in  very  warm 
language  for  the  pai-t  he  took,  to  which  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  owed  his 
I'eturn. 

"  Look  upon  me  henceforth  as  a  fi-iendj 
Ml-.  Burke,"  he  added,  "  and  a  sincere  one,  " 
who  will  not  forget  the  value  of  your  influ- 
ence with  the  young  man  whose  vote  has 
gained  me  the  election.  I  have  already 
served  him  essentially, — in  fact  saved  him 
from  ruin,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"I  really  feel  very  much  gratified,  Major 
Vanston,  that  I  have  had  it  in  my  power," 
replied  Hycy,  "  to  render  you  any  service  of 
importance  ;  and  if  I  ever  should  stand  in 
need  of  a  favor  at  your  hands,  I  ghall  not 
hesitate  to  ask  it." 

"  Nor  I  to  grant  it,  ]Mr.  Burke,  if  it  be 
within  the  reach  of  my  influence." 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Hycy,  "  will  you 
oblige  me  -with  a  single  fi'anc  ?  " 

"Certainly,  ]\Ir.  Burke  ;  with  half  a  dozen 
of  them." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  one  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient ;  I  requii'e  no  more." 

The  major,  however,  gave  him  half  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  after  some  further  chat,  and 
many  expressions  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  new  M.  P.,  Hycy  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Bryan  Bribed — is  Bejected  by  Kathleen. 

In  the  course  of  about  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  transaction  afready  stated,  old  Peety 
Dhu  was  proceeding  towards  the  post-office 
with  a  letter,  partly  in  his  closed  hand,  and 
partly  up  the  inside  of  his  sleeve,  so  as  that 
it  might  escape  observation.  The  crowds 
were  still  tumultuous,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  ;  for,  as  we  said,  they 
were  diminishing  in  numbers,  those  who  had 
been  so  long  fr'om  home  feeling  a  natiu-al 
wish  to  return  to  their  families  and  the  vari- 
ous occupations  and  duties  of  life  which  they 
had  diu'ing  this  protracted  contest  been 
forced  to  neglect.  Peety  had  got  as  far  as 
the  market-house — which  was  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  street — on  his  way,  we  say,  to  the 
post-office,  when  he  met  his  daughter  Nanny, 
who,  after  a  few  words  of  inquuy,  asked  him 
where  he  was  going. 

"Faith,  an'  that's  more  than  I  dare  tell 
you,"  he  replied. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  is  there  a  saicret  in  it? 
I'm  sure  yoa  needn't  keep  it  from  me,  what- 
ever it  is." 
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Tliis  she  added  in  a  serious  and  oflfended 
tone,  wliich,  however,  was  not  lost  on  the  old 
man. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  considherin'  the  man  he 
is,  an'  what  you  know  about  him,  I  think  I 
may  as  well  tell  you.  It's  a  letther  I'm 
bringin'  to  slip  into  the  post-office,  un- 
kno'WTist." 

"Is  it  from  Hycy?"  she  asked. 

"From  Hycy,  and  no  other." 

"I'llhould  a  wager,"  she  replied,  "  that 
that's  the  very  letther  I  seen  him  openin' 
through  the  key  hole  doar  this  moniin'.  Do 
you  know  who  it's  to  ?  "  she  incjuvj-ed. 

"  Oh,  the  sorra  know  ;  he  said  it  was  a 
love-letther,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen  puttiu'  it  in  himself." 

"  Wait,"  said  she,  "give  it  to  me  here  for 
a  minute  ;  here's  Father  M'Gowan  comin'  up, 
uud  m  ax  him  who  its  directed  to." 

She  accordingly  took  the  letter  out  of  his 
liand,  and  approachiug  the  priest,  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"Plaise  \ our  reverence,"  she  said,  "what 
name's  on  the  back  of  this? — I  mane,"  said 
she,  "  who  is  goin'  to  '?  " 

The  priest  looked  at  it,  and  at  once  replied, 
"  It  is  goin'  to  Biyan  31'^Iahon,  of  Ahadarra, 
the  traitor,  and  it  comes  from  Major  Vanston, 
the  enemy  to  his  liberty  and  religion,  that 
his  infamous  vote  put  into  Parliament,  to 
rivet  our  chains,  and  continue  our  degi'ada- 
tion.  So  there,  giii,  you  have  now  the  bigot 
fi'om  "whom  it  comes,  and  the  apostate  to 
whom  it  goes.     AMio  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

Nanny,  who  fi*om  some  motives  of  her  own, 
felt  reluctant  to  mention  Hycy's  name  in  the 
matter,  hastily  replied,  "A  person,  plaise 
your  reverence,  fi'om  Major  Vanston." 

"  Veiy  well,  girl,  discharge  your  duty," 
said  the  jn'iest ;  "but  I  tell  you  the  de\-il 
Axill  ne\er  sleep  well  till  he  has  his  clutches 
in  the  Sixme  Major,  as  well  as  in  the  shame- 
less ajDostate  he  has  cori'upted." 

Ha\ing  uttered  these  words,  he  passed  on, 
and  Nanny  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  re- 
tm-ned  the  letter  to  her  father,  who  with  his 
owTi  hands  put  it  into  the  post-office. 

"  Now,"  said  she  to  her  father,  "  the  people 
is  scatterin'  themselves  homewards  ;  and  the 
streets  is  gettin'  cleai* — but  listen — that  let- 
ter is  directed  to  Bryan  M'Malion  ;  will  you 
keep  about  the  post-office  here  ;  Bryan's  in 
town,  an'  it's  likely  when  tlie  danger's  over 
that  he  may  be  passin'.  Now  you  know- 
that  if  he  does,  the  peojile  in  the  shop  where 
the  post-office  is  kep'  will  see  him.  an'  maybe 
lie'll  get  the  letter  to-day,  or  I'll  tell  you 
what,  watch  Hycy  ;  take  my  word  for  it,  he 
faas  some  scheme  afoot. " 

"  Hycy's  no  favorite  wid  you,  Nanny." 


"^liy  you  know  he's  not,  an'  indeed  I 
don't  know  why  he's  one  wid  you." 

"Throth  an'  he  is,  many  a  shillin'  an'  six- 
pence he  throws  me, — always  does  indeed 
wherever  he  meets  me." 

"No  matter,  maybe  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  you'll  change  your  opinion  of 
him,  that's  all  I  say,  except  to  keep  your 
eye  on  him  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  why  1  bid  you, 
some  day  soon." 

"  Well,  achora,  maybe  I  may  change  my 
opinion  of  him  ;  Init  'at  present  I  .sjiy  he  is 
my  favorite,  an'  will  be  so,  till  I  know  worse 
about  him." 

Nanny,  having  bade  him  good-bye,  and  re- 
peated her  wish  that  the  old  man  would 
watch  the  post-office  for  some  time,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
gi-ocer's,  to  whom  she  had  been  dispatched 
for  groceries. 

Two  houi-s  more  had  now  elapsed,  the 
ci'owds  were  nearly  dispersed,  and  the  even- 
ing Avas  beginning  to  set  in,  when  Hycy 
Burke  called  at  the  post-office,  and  for  the 
second  time  during  the  day,  asked  if  there 
was  a  letter  for  him. 

The  post-master  searched  again,  and  re- 
plied, "No;  but  here's  another  for  Brvan 
MMahon." 

"^Mlat!"  he  exclaimed,  "another  for 
Biyan !  Why  he  must  have  an  extensive 
correspondence,  this  Brj-an  ^I'Mahon.  I 
wonder  who  it's  from." 

"There's  no  wonder  at  aU  about  it."  re- 
phed  the  post-master,  "it's  fi*om  ^lajor 
Vanston.  Here's  his  frank  and  handwriting 
in  the  direction  and  all." 

"  Allow  me  to  look,"  said  Hjt'cy,  gLmcing 
at  it.  "  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  that  is  the 
gallant  Majors  hand,  without  any  mistake 
whatsoever.  I  "will  not  fetch  him  this  let- 
ter," he  proceeded,  "because  I  know  not 
when  I  mav  see  him  ;  but  if  I  see  him,  I 
shaU  tell  hrm." 

Peety  Dhu,  who  had  so  placed  himself  in 
the  shoj)  attached  to  the  post-office,  on  see- 
ing Hycy  approach,  that  he  miglit  overhear 
this  conver-sjition  -without  being  seen,  felt 
considerably  surprised  tliat  Hycy  should 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant  that  there  was  a 
letter  for  M'Mahon,  seeing  that  it  was  he  him- 
self who  had  sent  it  there.  He  consequently 
began  to  feel  that  there  was  some  mystery 
in  the  matter  ;  but  whatever  it  might  be.  he 
knew  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  devel- 
lope. 

On  coming  forward  from  the  dju-k  part 
of  the  shop,  where  lie  had  been  standing, 
he  asked  the  post-master  if  there  was  a 
second  letter  for  IM'Mahon. 

"No."  rephed  tin-  niiui.  "tliere  is  only  the 
one.     If  vou  see  him.  tell  him  there's  a  let- 
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ter  from  IVIajor  Vanston  in   the  office   for 
liim." 

We  must  still  trace  Hycy's  motions.     On 
leavinpc  the  post-office,  he  went  directly  to 
the  Head  Inn,  where  he  knew  Bryan  M'Ma- 
hon  was  waiting  until  the  town  should  be-  ' 
come   perfectly   calm  and  quiet.     Here  he 
found  Bryan,  whose  mind  was  swayed  now  I 
to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  on  consider- 
ing the  principle  on  which  he  had   voted,  ; 
and    the   consequences   to   which   that   act  ; 
might  expose  him.  i 

"I  know  I  will  have  much  to  end\ire,"  he 
thought,  Avhile  pacing  the  room  by  himself 
in  every  way,    "  but  I  httle  value  anything  , 
the  world  at  large  may  think  or  say,  so  that  J 
I  don't  lose  the  love  and  good  opinion   of  ; 
Kathleen  Cavanagh." 

"  Why,  Biyan,"  said  Hycy,  as  he  entered,  , 
*'  I  think  you  must  provide  a  secretary  some  '■ 
of  these  days,  your  coiTespondence  is  increas-  , 
ing  so  rapidly."  \ 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  inquired  the  other.  [ 

"  Simj^ly  that  there's  another  letter  in  the  j 
post-office  for  you,  and  if  I  don't  mistake,  from 
the  same  hand — that  of  our  fi-iend  the  Major." 

"  I'm  not  aware  of  anything  he  could  have 
to  write  to  me  about  now,"  replied  Bryan  ;  i 
"  I  wonder  what  can  it  be  ?  " 

"If  you  wish  I  shall  fetch  you  the  letter," 
said  Hycy,  "  as  you  have  an  objection  I  sup- 
pose to  go  out  until  the  town  is  empty." 

"Thank  you,  Hycy,  I'll  feel  obliged  to 
you  if  you  do  ;  and  Hycy,  by  the  way,  I  am 
Sony  that  you  and  I  ever  mistook  or  misun- 
derstood one  another  ;  but  sich  things  hap- 
pen to  the  best  of  friends,  and  why  should 
we  hojDe  to  escape  ?  " 

"  Sjieak  only  for  yovu'self,  Brj-an,"  rej)lied 
Hycy,  "the  misunderstanding  was  altogether  ' 
on  your  side,  not  on  mine.     I  always  knew  : 
your  value  and  esteemed  you  accordingly.    I  ! 
shall  fetch  your  letter  immediately."  i 

On  returning   he   jilaced    the   document  | 
aforesaid  in  ^Nl'^Iahou's  hands,  and  said,  in  : 
imitation  of  hisfi-iend  Teddy  Phats — "  Come 
now,  read  her  up."     Bryan  opened  the  let-  ! 
ter,  and  in  the  act  of  doing  so  a  fifty  pound 
note  i^resented  itself,   of  which,   as  it   had 
been  cut  in  two,  one  half  fell  to  the  ground,   i 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  Hycy,  suddenly  tak- 
ing it  up,  "  tliis  looks  well — what  have  we 
here  ?     A  fifty  pound  note  !  "  I 

"Yes,"  replied  Bryan  ;  "but  why  cut  in 
two?  here  however  is  something  written, 
too — let  me  see — 

" '  Accept  this  as  an  earnest  of  better 
things  for  important  ser\'ices.  The  fine  im- 
posed upon  you  has  been  reduced  to  fifty 
pounds — this  will  pay  it. 

"  A  DEEPLY  OBLIGED  FRIEND.'  " 


The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  oth'^t 
for  some  time  without  speaking.  At  length 
M'Mahon's  face  became  crimsoned  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  Who  could  have  dared  to  do  this  ?  * 
said  he,  once  more  looking  at  the  bank-note 
and  the  few  lines  that  accompanied  it. 
"  Wlio  durst  suppose  that  a  M'i\Iahon  would 
sell  his  vote  for  a  bribe  ?  Did  Vanston  sup- 
pose that  money  would  sway  me  ?  for  this 
I  am  sure  must  be  /u.s  work." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Hycy  ;  "  don't  be  too  sure  that  it's  not  some 
one  that  wishes  you  worse  than  Vanston 
does.  In  my  opinion,  Bryan,  that  letter  and 
the  note  contained  in  it  were  sent  to  you  by 
some  one  who  wishes  to  have  it  whispered 
abroad  that  you  were  bribed.  It  surely 
could  not  be  Vanston's  interest  to  injure 
3'our  character  or  your  circumstances  in  any 
sense  ;  and  I  certainly  think  him  too  honora- 
ble to  deal  in  an  anonymous  biibe  of  that 
kind." 

"  Some  scoundrel  has  done  it,  that's 
clear ;  but  Avhat  would  you  have  me  to  do, 
Hycy?  You  are  up  to  hfe  and  know  the 
world  a  gi-eat  deal  better  than  I  do  ;  how 
ought  I  to  act  now  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  candidly,  my  dear  Bryan, 
how  I  think  you  ought  to  act,  or  at  least 
how  I  would  act  myself  if  I  were  in  youi 
l^lace."  He  then  paused  for  a  minute  and 
jDroceeded  : — "You  know  I  may  be  wrong, 
Bryan,  but  I  shall  advise  you  at  all  events 
honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abihty.  I 
would  keep  this  letter  and  this  note,  and  by 
the  way,  what  else  can  j'ou  do  ? — I  would 
say  nothing  whatsoever  about  it.  The  secret, 
you  know,  rests  with  yourself  and  me,  with 
the  exception  of  the  party  that  sent  it. 
Now,  mark  me,  I  say — if  the  party  that 
sent  this  be  a  fi-iend,  there  will  be  no  more 
about  it — it  will  droj)  into  the  grave  ;  but  if 
it  came  from  an  enemy  the  cry  of  bribery 
wdll  be  whispered  about,  and  there  ^vill  be 
an  attack  made  on  youi-  character.  In  tliis 
case  you  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  the  communication  came — 
Fethertonge  wUl  then  most  assuredly  be  the 
man  ;  or,  harkee,  who  knows  but  the  whole 
thing  is  an  electioneering  trick  resorted  to 
for  the  pui-pose  of  impugning  your  vote, 
and  of  getting  Vanston  out  on  petition  and 
scrutiny.  Faith  and  honor,  Bryan,  I  think 
that  this  last  is  the  ti-ue  reading." 

"  I'm  inclined  to  agi-ee  with  you  ^there," 
rej^lied  Bryan,  "that  looks  hke  the  truth; 
and  even  then  I  agree  with  you  still  that 
Fethertonge  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Still 
how  am  1  to  act  ?  "' 

"Li  either  case,  Bryan,  precisely  as  I 
said.     Keep  the  letter  and  the  bank-note; 
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Bay  nothing  about  it — that  is  clearly  your 
safest  plan  ;  do  not  let  them  out  of  your 
hands,  for  the  time  may  come  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  your  own  character  to  show 
them." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  be  ^juided  by  you, 
HycT.  As  you  say  no  one  knows  the  secret 
but  yourself  and  me  ;  if  it  has  come  from  a 
friend  he  will  say  nothing  about  it,  but  if  it 
has  come  from  an  enemy  it  xcill  be  whispered 
about ;  but  at  all  events  I  have  you  as  jiroof 
that  it  did  not  come  to  me  by  any  bixi-gain  of 
mine." 

Hycy  sjioke  not  a  word,  but  clapped  him 
apijrovingly  on  the  shoulder,  as  much  as  to 
say— "Exactly  so,  that  is  precisely  the  fact," 
and  tlius  ended  the  diidogue. 

We  all  know  that  the  clearer  the  mirror 
the  slighter  will  be  the  breath  necessary  to 
stain  it ;  on  the  breast  of  an  unsullied  sliirt 
the  most  minute  speck  will  be  ofiensively 
visible.  So  it  is  with  human  character  and 
integrity.  Had  Bryan  M'Mahon  belonged  to 
a  family  of  mere  ordinary  reputation — to  a 
family  who  had  generally  participated  in  all 
the  good  and  evil  of  life,  as  they  act  upon 
and  shape  the  great  mass  of  society,  his  vote 
might  certainly  have  created  much  annoy- 
ance to  his  party  for  a  very  brief  period — 
just  as  other  votes  given  from  the  usual  mo- 
tives— sometimes  right  and  honorable  — 
sometimes  ■\\Tong  and  coi*rupt —usually  do. 
In  his  case,  however,  there  was  something 
calculated  to  startle  and  alarm  all  those  who 
knew  and  were  capable  of  apjireciating  the 
stainless  honor  and  hereditary  integrity  of 
the  family.  The  ^M'^Iahon's,  though  inoffen- 
sive and  hberal  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world,  even  upon  matters  of  a  jiolemical  na- 
ture, were  nevertheless  deeply  and  devotedly 
attaclaed  to  their  own  religion,  and  to  all 
those  who  in  any  way  labored  or  contributed 
to  relieve  it  of  its  disabilities,  and  restore 
those  who  professed  it  to  that  civil  hberty 
whicli  had  been  so  long  denied  them.  This 
indeed  was  very  natural  on  the  part  of  the 
M'Mahons,  who  would  sooner  have  thought 
of  taking  to  the  highway,  or  burning  theh- 
neighbor's  premises,  than  supporting  tlie 
interests  or  strengthening  the  hands  of  any 
public  man  jjlacecl  in  a  position  to  use  a  hos- 
tile influence  against  them.  There  was  only 
one  other  family  in  the  barony,  who  in  all 
that  the  M'Mahon's  felt  respecting  their  reh- 
gion  and  civil  liberty,  were  far  in  advance 
of  them.  These  were  the  Cavanaghs,  be- 
tween whom  and  tlie  M'Mahons  their  existed 
so  many  strong  points  of  resemblance  that 
Ihey  only  differed  from  the  others  in  degree 
-especially  on  matters  connected  with  reli- 
gion and  its  privileges.  In  these  matters 
the  Cavanaghs  were  tirm,  stem,  and  inflexi- 


ble— nay,  so  heroic  was  the  enthusiasm  and 
so  immovable  the  atbichment  of  this  whole 
family  to  their  creed,  that  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  saying  that  thej  would  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defence,  or  for  ita 
promotion,  \vm\  such  a  suci-ifice  been  de- 
manded from  them.  On  such  a  family,  then, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  de.scribe  the  effects 
of  what  was  termed  Biyan  M'Mahon's  xx^v,- 
tacy.  The  intelligence  came  upon  them  in 
fact  like  a  calamity.  On  the  very  evening 
before,  Gerald  Cavuntigh,  now  a  fierce  advo- 
cate for  Edward  Burke,  baring,  in  compli- 
ance with  old  Jemmy,  jiltogether  abandoned 
Hycy,  had  been  urging  upon  Kathleen  the 
prudence  and  jn-opriety  of  giving  Bryan 
M'Mahon  up,  and  receiring  the  address  of 
young  Burke,  who  was  to  inherit  the  bulk 
of  his  father's  wealth  and  property  ;  and 
among  other  arguments  against  M'MJihon  ho 
stated  a  whisper  then  gaining  ground,  that 
it  was  hU  intention  to  vote  for  Vanston. 

"  But  I  know  to  the  contrary,  fatlier,"  said 
Kathleen,  "  for  I  spoke  to  him  on  that  very 
subject,  and  Bnan  M'Mahon  is  neither 
treacherous  nor  cowardly,  an'  won't  of  course 
abandon  his  religion  or  betray  it  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies.  Once  for  all,  then," 
she  added,  calmly,  and  with  a  smile  full  of 
affection  and  good  humor,  "  I  say  you  may 
si)are  both  yourself  and*  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  my  dear  father.  I  grant  you  that  I 
like  and  esteem  Edward  Burke  as  a  friend, 
an'  I  think  that  he  really  is  Avhat  his  brother 
Hycy  wishes  himself  to  be  thought — a  true 
gentleman — but  that  is  all,  father,  you  know ; 
for  I  would  scorn  to  conceal  it,  that  Bn^an 
M'Mahon  has  my  affections,  and  until  he 
l^roves  fidse  to  his  God,  his  religion,  and  his 
country,  I  wiU  never  prove  false  to  him  nor 
withdraw  my  aft'ections  fi'om  him." 

"For  all  that,"  replied  her  father,  "it's 
strongly  suspected  that  he's  goin"  over  to  the 
tories,  an'  will  vote  for  Vanston  to-morrow." 

Kathleen  rose  with  a  glowing  cheek,  and 
an  eye  sparkling  with  an  enthusiastic  trust 
in  her  lover's  faith  ;  "  No,  father,"  SJiid  she, 
"by  the  hght  of  heaven  above  us,  he  will 
never  vote  for  Vanston — unless  Vmiston  be- 
comes the  friend  of  our  religion.  I  have 
only  one  worthless  life,  but  if  I  had  a  thou- 
sand, and  that  eveiy  one  of  them  >\-ns  worth 
a  queen's.  Id  stj\ke  them  all  on  Bryan 
]VrMahon's  truth.  If  he  ever  tunis  ti-ait*)r— 
let  me  die  before  I  hciu-  it,  I  pray  God  this 
night ! " 

As  she  spoke,  ihe  tears  of  pride,  trust,  and 
the  noble  atttuhment  by  which  she  was 
moved,  nm  down  her  cheeks  ;  in  fact,  the 
natural  dignity  and  higli  nionil  force  of  lier 
character  awed  them,  and  her  father  com 
pletely  subdued,  sunply  replied — 
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"Very  well,  Kathleen  ;  I'll  say  no  more,  j 
dear  ;  I  won't  press  the  matter  on  jou  again, 
and  so  I'll  tell  Jemmy  Burke."  ) 

Kathleen,  after  wiping  away  her  tears,  | 
thanked  him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  boundless  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  her  lover,  "  never,  at  any  rate, 
father,  until  Bryan  M'Mahon  turns  a  traitor 
to  his  religion  and  his  country." 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  or  rather 
late  at  night,  her  father  retm-ned  fi-om  the 
scene  of  contest,  but  veiy  fortunately  for 
Katlileen's  peace  of  mind  during  that  night, 
he  found  on  inquiry  that  she  and  Hanna  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  in  bed.  The 
following  morning  Hanna,  who  always  took 
an  active  share  in  the  duties  of  the  family, 
and  who  would  scarcely  permit  her  sister  to 
do  anything,  had  been  up  a  short  time  before 
her,  and  heard  from  her  mother's  lips  the 
history  of  BiTan's  treachery,  as  it  was  now 
termed  by  all.  We  need  scai'cely  say  that 
she  was  deeply  aftected,  and  wept  bittei'ly. 
Kathleen,  who  rose  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
thought  she  saw  her  sister  endeavoring  to 
conceal  her  face,  but  the  idea  passed  away 
without^ leaving  anything  like  a  fixed  impres- 
sion upon  it.  Hanna,  who  was  engaged  in 
vai'ious  parts  of  the  house,  contrived  still  to 
keep  her  face  fi-om  the  observation  of  her 
sister,  until  at  length  the  latter  was  ulti- 
mately struck  by  the  circumstance  as  well  as 
by  Hanna's  unusual  silence.  Just  as  her 
father  had  entered  to  breakfast,  a  sob  reached 
her  ears,  and  on  going  over  to  inquire  if  any- 
thing were  wrong,  Hanna,  who  was  now 
fairly,  ovei'come,  and  could  conceal  her  dis- 
tress no  longer,  ran  over,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  Kathleen's  neck,  she  exclaimed  in  a 
violent  burst  of  giief,  "  Kathleen,  my  darling 
sister,  what  will  become  of  you  !  It's  all  true. 
Biyan  has  proved  false  and  a  traitor  ;  he  vo- 
ted for  Vanston  yesterday,  and  that  vote  has 
put  the  bitter  enemy  of  our  faith  into  ParHa- 
ment." 

"Bryan  M'Mahon  a  traitor!"  exclaimed 
Kathleen  ;  "no,  Hanna— no,  I  say — a  thou- 
sand times  no.  It  could  not  be — the  thing 
is  impossible — impossible  !  " 

"It  is  as  true  as  God's  in  heaven,  that  he 
voted  yesterday  for  Vanston,"  said  her  fa- 
ther ;  "I  both  seen  him  and  heai*d  liim,  an' 
that  vote  it  was  that  gained  Vanston  the 
election." 

Hanna,  whose  arms  were  stiU  around  her 
sLster's  neck,  felt  her  stagger  beneath  her 
on  hearing  those  words  from,  her  father. 

"  You  say  you  saw  him,  father,  and  h'ard 
him  vote  for  Vanston.     You  say  you  did  ?  " 

"I  both  seen  the  traitor  an'  h'ard  him," 
replied  the  old  man. 

"  Hanna,  dear,  let  me  sit  down,"  said  Kath- 


leen, and  Hanna,  encircHng  her  with  one 
hand,  drew  a  chair  over  with  the  other,  on 
which,  with  a  cheek  pale  as  death,  her  sister 
sat,  whilst  Hanna  stUl  wept  with  her  arras 
about  her.  After  a  long  silence,  she  at  last 
simply  said : — 

"I  must  bfear  it;  but  in  this  world  my 
happiness  is  gone." 

"Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart  avoui*- 
neen,"  said  her  mother;  "but,  any  way, 
hadn't  you  betther  see  himself,  an'  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself.  Maybe,  afther 
all,  it's  not  so  bad  as  it  looks.  See  him, 
Kathleen  ;  maybe  there's  not  so  much  harm 
in  it  yet." 

"  No,  mother,  see  him  I  will  not,  in  that 
sense — Bi-yan  M'Mahon  a  traitor  !  Am  I  s. 
dreamer?  I  am  not  asleep,  and  Bryan 
M'Mahon  is  false  to  God  and  his  country  ! 
I  did  think  that  he  would  give  his  life  for 
both,  if  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  but  not 
that  he  would  prove  false  to  them  as  he  has 
done." 

" He  has,  indeed,"  said  her  father,  "and 
the  very  person  you  hate  so  much,  bad  as 
you  think  him,  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent him  fi'om  doin'  the  black  deed.  I  seen 
that,  too,  and  h'ard  it.  Hycy  persuaded  him 
as  much  as  he  could  against  it ;  but  he 
wouldn't  hsten  to  him,t  nor  pay  him  any  at- 
tention." 

"Kathleen,"  said  her  sister,  "the  angels 
in  heaven  fell,  and  surely  it  isn't  wonderful 
that  even  a  good  man  should  be  tempted  and 
faU  fi-om  the  truth  as  they  did  ?" 

Kathleen  seemed  too  much  abstracted  by 
her  distress  to  hear  this.  She  looked  around 
at  them  all,  one  after  another,  and  said  in  a 
low,  composed,  and  solemn  voice,  "All  is 
over  now  between  that  young  man  and  me 
— and  here  is  one  request  which  I  earnestly 
entreat  you — every  one  of  you — to  comply 
wdth." 

"  Whsit  is  it  darling?"  said  her  mother. 

"It  is,"  she  rephed,  "never  in  my  hearing 
to  mention  his  name  while  I  hve.  As  for 
myself,  I  will  never  name  him  !  " 

"And  think,  after  all,"  observed  her  fa- 
ther,  "  of  poor  Hycy  bein'  time  to  his  reU- 
gion ! " 

It  would  seem  that  her  heart  was  strug- 
gling to  fling  the  image  of  M'Mahon  from  it, 
but  without  effect.  It  was  likely  she  tried 
to  hate  him  for  his  apostacy,  but  she  could 
not.  StiU,  her  spirit  was  darkened  v\-ith 
scorn  and  indignation  at  the  act  of  dishonor 
which  sne  felt  her  lover  had  committed,  just 
as  the  atmosphere  is  by  a  tempest.  In  fact, 
she  detested  what  she  considered  the  base- 
ness and  treachery  of  the  vote  ;  but  could 
not  of  a  sudden  change  a  love  so  strong,  so 
tinisting,  and  so  pm-e  as  hers,  into  the  pas- 
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sions  of  enmity  and  hatred.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  her  father  named  Hycy  Burke 
with  such  aijproval,  tlian  the  storm  within 
her  directed  itself  af,'ainst  him,  and  she  said, 
"For  Gods  sake,  father,  name  not  that  un- 
pi*iiicipled  wretch  to  me  any  more.  I  hate 
and  detest  liim  more  than  any  man  hving. 
He  has  m)  good  quahty  to  redeem  him.  Ah  ! 
Hanna,  Hanna,  and  is  it  come  to  this  ?  The 
*h-eam  of  my  liappiness  has  vanislied,  and  I 
awake  to  nothing  now  but  affliction  and  sor- 
row. As  for  happiness,  I  must  think  of  that 
no  more.  Father,  after  breakfast,  do  you  go 
up  to  that  young  man  and  tell  him  the  reso- 
lution I  have  come  to,  and  that  it  is  over  for 
ever  between  him  and  me." 

Soon  after  this,  she  once  more  exacted  a 
promise  from  them  to  observe  a  strict  silence 
on  the  unhappy  event  which  had  occun-ed, 
and  by  no  means  ever  to  attempt  offering 
her  con.solation.  These  promises  they  reli- 
giously kept,  and  from  this  forth  neither 
M'Mahon's  name  nor  his  oti'ence  were  made 
the  topics  of  any  conversation  that  occiu-red 
between  them. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WMdhon  is  Denounced  from  tlie  Altar — Receives 
his  Sentence  from  Kathleen,  and  Hesolves  to  Emi- 
grate. 

"Whatever  difficulty  Bryan  M'ilahon  had 
among  his  timily  in  defending  the  course  he 
had  taken  at  the  election,  he  found  that  not  a 
soul  belonging  to  his  own  party  would  hsten 
to  any  defense  from  him.  The  indignation, 
obloquy,  and  spii'it  of  revenge  with  which  he 
was  pursued  and  harassed,  excited  in  his 
heart,  as  they  would  in  that  of  any  generous 
man  conscious  of  his  own  integi'ity,  a  prin- 
ciple of  contempt  and  defiance,  which,  how- 
ever they  required  indei^endence  in  him, 
only  made  matters  far  worse  than  they  other- 
vcise  would  have  been.  He  expressed  neither 
regret  nor  repentance  for  having  voted  as  he 
did  ;  but  on  the  contraiy  asserted  with  a 
good  deal  of  warmth,  that  if  the  same  coui-se 
lay  open  to  him  he  would  again  pui-suc  it. 

"I  will  never  vote  for  a  scoundrel,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  don't  think  that  there  is  anything 
in  my  i-eligion  that  makes  it  a  duty  on  me  to 
do  so.  If  my  religion  is  to  be  supported  by 
scoundi'els,  the  sooner  it  is  forced  to  depend 
on  itself  the  better.  Major  Vanstou  is  a  good 
Landlord,  and  supports  the  rights  of  his 
tenantr}-,  Cathohc  as  well  as  Protestant ;  he 
saved  me  fi-om  ruin  when  my  own  landlord 
refused  to  interfere  for  me,  an'  Major  Vans- 
ton,  if  he's  conscientiou.sly  opposed  to  my 
rehgion,  is  an  honest  man  at  all  events,  and  i 


an  lionest  man  111  ever  support  against  a 
rogue,  and  let  their  politics  go  where  they 
generally  do,  "  go  to  the  devil." 

Party  is  a  blind,  selfish,  infcituated  monster, 
brutal  and  vehement,  that  knows  not  what 
is  meant  by  reason,  justice,  hberty,  or  truth. 
MMahon,  merely  becau.se  he  gave  utterance 
with  proper  spirit  to  sentiments  of  phiin 
Common  .sense,  was  assailed  by  every  tles- 
cription  of  aljuse,  until  he  kneW  not  where 
to  tjike  refuge  from  that  cowardly  and  fero- 
cious tyranny  which  in  a  hundred  sliapes 
proceeded  from  the  i)ubhc  mob.  On  the 
Sunday  after  the  election,  his  parish  priest, 
one  of  those  pohtical  lire-]>rand8,  who, 
j  whether  under  a  mitre  or  a  white  band,  are 
equally  disgraceful  and  detrimental  to  re- 
ligion and  the  peaceful  interests  of  mankind 
— this  man,  we  say,  openly  denounced  him 
,  from  the  altar,  in  language  which  must  have 
argued  but  httle  reverence  for  the  sacred 
place  from  which  it  was  uttered,  and  wliich 
came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  one  who 
;  afi'ected  to  be  an  advocate  for  hberty  of  con- 
science and  a  mini.ster  of  peace. 

"  Ay,"  he  proceeded,  stiinding  on  the  altar, 
"  it  is  well  kuowai  to  our  disgi-ace  and  sliame 
how  the  election  was  lost.  Oh,  well  may  I 
say  to  our  disgrace  and  shame.  Little  did  I 
think  that  any  one,  beai-ing  the  once  re- 
spectaljle  name  of  M'Mdion  upon  him, 
should  ttu-n  fi-om  the  interests  of  his  holy 
church,  spurn  all  ti-uth,  viokite  all  principle, 
and  enter  into  a  league  of  hell  with  the  devil 
and  the  enemies  of  his  church.  Yes,  you 
apostate,"  he  jiroceeded,  "you  have  entered 
into  a  league  with  liim,  and  ever  since  there 
is  devil  witlun  you.  You  sold  yourself  to 
his  agent  and  representative,  Vanston,  You 
got  him  to  interfere  for  you  with  the  Board 
of  Excise,  and  the  fine  that  was  justly  im- 
posed on  you  for  your  smugglin'  and  distilhn' 
whiskey — not  that  I'm  ruunin'  down  our 
whiskey,  because  it's  the  best  drinkiu'  of  that 
kind  we  have,  and  drinks  beautiful  as  >i>:nth- 
li'i'ii,  wid  a  bit  of  butther  and  sugar  in  it — 
but  it's  notorious  that  you  went  to  Vanston, 
and  oft'ered  if  he'd  get  the  fine  of^'  you,  that 
you'd  give  him  yom-  vote  ;  an'  if  that's  not 
sellin'  yourself  to  the  devil,  I  don't  know 
what  is.  Judiis  chd  the  same  thuig  when  he 
betrayed  our  Sarior — the  only  difference  is — 
that  he  got  a  thiriy  shilling  note — an'  God 
knows  it  was  a  beggarly  bargain — when  his 
hand  was  in  he  ought  to  have  done  the  thing 
dacent— and  you  got  the  fine  taken  off  you  ; 
that's  the  difference — that's  the  difference. 
But  there's  more  to  come — more  corruption 
where  that  was.  .Along  wid  the  removal  of 
the  fine  you  got  a  better  note  than  Mr.  Judas 
got.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
about  a  fifty  pound  note  cut  in  two  halves? 
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Eh  ?  Am  I  tickling  you  ?  Do  you  happen 
to  know  anything  about  that,  jou  traicherous 
apostate?  If  you  don't,  I  do  ;  and  plaise 
God  before  many  hours  the  pubhc  will  know 
enough  of  it,  too.  How  dai-e  you,  then, 
I^oilute  the  house  of  God,  or  come  in  presence 
of  His  Holy  altar,  wid  such  a  crust  of  crimes 
upon  yoiir  soul  ?  Can  you  deny  that  you 
entered  into  a  league  of  hell  wid  the  de-sdl  and 
Major  Vanston.  and  that  you  promised  him 
vour  vote  if  he'd  get  the  fine  removed  ?  " 

'•  I  can,"  replied  Bryan  ;  "there's  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  fiiends  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  priest ;  "he  calls  your  priest  a  liar  upon 
the  altar  of  the  livin'  God." 

Here  MMahon  was  assailed  by  such  a 
storm  of  groans  and  hisses  as,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  considerably  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  religion  and  the  worship  of 
God. 

"Do  you  deny,"  the  priest  proceeded, 
"  that  you  received  a  bribe  of  fifty  pounds 
on  the  very  dav  vou  voted  ?  Answer  me 
that." 

"  I  did  receive  a  fifty-pound  note  in  a — " 

Further  he  could  not  proceed.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  attemjited  to  give  a  true  account 
of  the  letter  and  its  enclosure  ;  the  enmity 
was  not  confined  to  either  gi'oans  or  hisses. 
He  was  seized  upon  in  the  very  chapel, 
dragged  about  in  all  directions,  kicked, 
punched,  and  beaten,  until  the  apprehension 
of  ha^ing  a  murder  committed  in  presence 
of  God's  altar  caused  the  jDriest  to  interfere. 
SI'Mahon,  how-ever,  was  ejected  from  the 
chaj)el ;  but  in  such  a  state  that,  for  some 
minutes,  it  could  scarcely  be  ascertained 
ivhether  he  was  aUve  or  dead.  After  he  had 
nomewhat  recovered,  his  friends  assisted  iiim 
Jiome,  Avhere  he  lay  confined  to  a  sick  bed 
lor  better  than  a  week. 

Such  is  a  tolerably  exact  description  of 
bcenes  which  have  too  frequently  taken  place 
ji  the  country,  to  the  disgrace  of  religion 
and  the  disholior  of  God.  We  are  bound  to 
say,  however;  that  none  among  the  priest- 
hood encourage  or  take  a  part  in  them,  un- 
less those  low  and  bigoted  firebrands  who 
are  alike  remarkable  for  vulgarity  and  ignor- 
ance, and  Avho  are  pei-petually  inflamed  by 
that  meddling  spirit  which  tempts  them  from 
the  quiet  path  of  duty  into  scenes  of  politi- 
cal strife  and  enmity,  in  which  they  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  at  home.  Such  scenes  are  re- 
pulsive to  the  educated  priest,  and  to  all 
v.ho,  from  superior  minds  and  information, 
are  perfectly  aware  that  no  earthly  or  other 
good,  but,  on  the  contrary-,  much  bitterness, 
strife,  and  evil,  ever  result  from  them. 

Gerald  Cavanagh  was  by  no  means  so 
deeply  affected  by  M'Mahon's  vote  as  were 


his  two  daughters.  He  looked  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance as  one  calculated  to  promote  the 
views  which  he  entertained  for  Kathleen's 
happiness.  Ever  since  the  notion  of  her 
marriage  with  Hycy  Burke  or  his  brother — it 
mattered  little  to  him  which — he  felt  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  her  attachment  to 
M'Mahon.  Of  this  weakness,  Avhich  we  may 
say,  was  the  only  one  of  the  family,  we  have 
already  spoken.  He  lost  little  time,  how- 
ever, in  going  to  communicate  his  daughter's 
determination  to  that  young  man.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  notwithstanding  three 
several  journeys  made  for  the  pui-pose,  he 
could  not  see  him  ;  the  fact  being  tliat  Bryan 
always  happened  to  be  from  home  when  he 
went.  Then  came  the  denouncing  scene 
which  we  have  just  described,  when  his  ill- 
ness put  it  out  of  his  j)ower,  without  danger  to 
himself,  to  undergo  anything  calculated  to 
discompose  or  disturb  him.  The  jDopular 
feeling,  however,  "vvas  fearfully  high  and  in- 
digiiant  against  him.  The  repoi't  went  that 
he  had  called  Father  M'Pepper,  the  senior 
curate,  a  liar  upon  the  very  altar ;  and  the 
commencement  of  his  exj^lanation  with  re- 
spect  to  the  fifty-jDound  note,  was,  not  un- 
naturally— since  they  would  not  permit  him 
to  speak— construed  into  an  oj)en  admission 
of  his  having  been  bribed. 

This  was  severe  and  trying  enough,  but  it 
was  not  all.  Chevydale,  M'hom  he  unseated 
by  his  vote,  after  having  incurred  several 
thousand  pounds  of  exj^ense,  was  resolved  to 
make  him  suffer  for  the  loss  of  his  seat,  as 
well  as  for  having  dared  to  vote  against  him 
— a  purjDose  in  which  he  was  strongly  sup- 
ported, or  into  which,  we  should  rather  say, 
he  was  urged  by  Fethei'tonge,  who,  in  poini 
of  fact,  now  that  the  leases  had  dropjDed,  wa? 
negotiating  a  beneficial  bargain  with  the 
ganger,  apart  from  Chevydale's  knowledge, 
who  was  a  feeble,  weak-minded  man,  without 
experience  or  a  j^roper  knowledge  of  his 
duties.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
who,  having  no  fixed  character  of  their  own, 
are  either  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  by  whom  they  hai^pen  for  the 
time  to  be  managed.  If  Chevydale  had  been 
under  the  giiidance  of  a  sensible  and  humane 
agent,  he  would  have  been  a  good  landlord  ; 
but  the  fact  being  otherwise,  he  ^vas,  in 
Fethertonge's  hands,  anything  but  what  a 
landlord  ought  to  be.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
period  of  M'iMahon's  illness  passed  away, 
and,  on  rising  from  his  sick  bed,  he  found  the 
charge  of  bribery  one  of  universal  belief, 
against  which  scarcely  any  person  had  the 
courage  to  raise  a  voice.  Even  Hycy  suffered 
himself,  as  it  were,  with  great  regret  and  re- 
luctance, to  become  at  length  persuaded  oi 
its  truth.     Kiithleen,  on  hearing  that  he  him- 
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self  had  been  forced  to  admit  it  in  the  chapel, 
felt  that  the  gloom  which  had  of  late  ^vl•apl^ed 
her  in  its  shadow  now  became  so  black  and 
impei-i-ious  that  she  could  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctly. The  two  facts — that  is  to  say,  the 
vote  and  the  bribery — seemed  to  her  like 
some  frightful  hjxllucination  which  lay  upon 
her  spu-its — some  formidable  illusion  that 
haunted  her  night  and  day,  and  filled  her 
whole  beiug  with  desolation  and  sorrow. 

With  resjiect  to  his  own  feelings,  there 
was  Imt  one  thought  which  gave  him  concern, 
and  this  was  an  apprehension  that  Kathleen 
might  be  cariied  away  by  the  general  preju- 
chce  which  existed  against  him. 

"  I  know  Kathleen,  however,"  he  would 
say  ;  "  I  know  her  truth,  her  good  sense,  and 
her  affection  ;  and,  whatever  the  world  may 
say,  she  won't  follow  its  example  and  condemn 
me  without  a  hearing.  I  will  see  her  to- 
morrow and  explain  all  to  her.  Father,"  he 
added,  "  will  you  ask  Dora  if  she  will  walk 
with  me  to  the  Long-shot  Meadow  ?  I  think 
a  stroll  round  it  "VA-ill  do  me  good.  I  haven't 
altogether  recovered  my  strength  yet." 

"To  be  sure  I  will  go  with  you,  Bryan," 
said  the  brigiit-eyed  and  aflfectionate  .sister ; 
"to  be  sure  I  will ;  it's  on  my  way  to  Gerald 
Cavanagh's ;  and  I'm  going  down  to  see  how 
they  are,  and  to  know  if  something  I  heai'd 
about  them  is  thrue.  I  want  to  satisfy  m}-- 
self  ;  but  they  niusn't  get  on  their  high 
horse  with  me,  I  can  tell  them." 

"  Yoxi  never  doubted  me,  Dora,"  said 
Br'yau,  as  they  went  along — "  3'ou  never  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  I  could " — he 
paused.  "  I  know,"  he  added,  "  that  it  doesn't 
look  well ;  but  you  never  supposed  that  I 
acted  fi'om  treachery,  or  deceit,  or  want  of 
aflfection  or  res2)ect  for  my  religion?  You 
don't  supjiose  that  what  all  the  country  is 
ringin'  with — that  I  took  a  bribe  or  made  a 
bargain  with  Yanston — is  true  ?  " 

"^^^ly  do  you  ask  me  such  questions?" 
she  I'epUed.  "You  acted  on  the  spur  of  the 
minute  ;  and  I  say,  afther  Avhat  you  heard 
from  the  landlord  and  agent,  if  you  had  voted 
for  him  you'd  be  a  mane,  pitiful  hound,  un- 
woi'thy  of  your  name  and  family.  You  did 
well  to  put  him  out.  If  I  had  been  in  your 
place,  'out  you  go,'  I'd  say,  'you're  not  the 
man  for  my  money.'  Don't  let  what  the 
world  says  fret  you,  Bryan  ;  sure,  while  you 
have  Kathleen  and  me  at  your  back,  you 
needn't  care  about  them.  At  any  rate,  it's 
well  for  Father  ]M'Pei5per  that  I'm  not  a  man, 
or,  priest  as  he  is,  I'd  make  a  stout  horsewhip 
tache  him  to  mind  his  religion,  and  not  inter- 
med(]le  in  politics  where  he  has  no  business." 

"  AVhy,  you're  a  great  httle  soldier,  Dora," 
replied  Bryan,  smiling  on  her  with  affection- 
ate admiration. 


"I  hate  anj-thing  tyrannical  or  overbear- 
ing," she  rephed,  "  as  I  do  anything  that's 
mane  and  ungenerous." 

"As  to  Father  M'Pepper,  we're  not  to  take 
him  as  an  example  of  what  his  brother  priests 
in  general  are  or  ought  to  be.  The  man  may 
think  he  is  doing  only  his  duty  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  Dora,  he  has  proved  to  me,  very  much 
at  my  own  cost,  I  grant,  that  he  has  more 
zeal  than  discretion  \  May  God  forgive  liim  ; 
and  that's  the  worst  I  wish  him.  When  did 
you  see  or  hear  from  Kathleen  ?  I  long  to 
give  her  an  explanation  of  my  conduct,  be- 
cause I  know  she  will  listen  to  raison." 

"  That's  more  than  I  know  yet,  then,"  re- 
phed Dora.  "She  has  awful  high  notions 
of  our  religion,  an'  thinks  we  ought  to  go 
about  huntin'  after  martyrdom.  Yes,  faix, 
she  thinks  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  hves 
for  our  religion  or  our  counthry,  if  we  were 
to  be  called  on  to  do  so.  Isn't  that  nice 
doctrine  ?  She's  always  reading  books  about 
them." 

"  It  is,  Dora,  and  thinie  doctrine  ;  and  so 
we  ought — that  is,  if  our  deaths  would  serve 
either  the  one  or  the  other." 

"And  would  you  die  for  them,  if  it  went 
to  that  ?  because  if  you  would,  I  would  ;  for 
then  I'd  know  that  I  ought  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  know,  Dora,  whether  I'd  have 
strength  or  courage  to  do  so,  but  I  know  one 
who  would." 

"  I  know  too — Ivatlileen." 

"  Kathleen  ?  you  have  said  it.  She  would, 
I  am  certain,  lay  do\\'n  hor  life  for  either  her 
rehgion  or  the  welfare  of  her  country,  if  such 
a  sacrifice  could  be  necessary." 

"  Bryan,  I  have  heard  a  thmg  about  her, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  it 
to  j-ou  or  not." 

"  I  lave  that  to  your  own  discretion,  Dora  ; 
but  you  haven't  heard,  nor  can  you  tell  me 
anything,  but  what  must  be  to  her  credit." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then  ;  I  heiu-d  it,  but  I  won't 
believe  it  till  I  satisfy  myself — that  your 
family  daren't  name  your  name  to  her  at 
home,  and  that  evei-ythmg  is  to  be  over  be- 
tween you.  Now,  I"m  on  my  way  there  to 
know  whether  this  is  true  or  not ;  if  it  is,  1*11 
think  less  of  her  than  I  ever  did." 

"  And  I  won't  Dora  ;  but  will  think  more 
highly  of  her  still.  She  thinks  I'm  as  bad  as 
I'm  i-ei)orted  to  be." 

"  And  that's  just  what  she  ought  not  to 
think.  Why  not  see  you  and  ask  you  the 
raison  of  it  hke  a— ha  !  ha !— I  was  goin'  to 
say  like  a  man  ?  Sure  if  she  was  as  generous 
as  she  ought  to  be,  she'd  call  ujx^n  you  to 
explain  yourself;  or,  at  any  rate,  she'd 
defend  you  behind  your  back,  and,  wlien  the 
world's  against  you,  whether  you  wor  right 
or  wroner." 
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"She'd  do  nothinpf  at  the  expense  of 
truth,"  rephed  her  brother. 

"  Tiiith  !  "  exclaimed  the  lively  and  gener- 
ous girl,  now  catching  the  wai'mth  from  her 
own  enthusiasm,  "  truth  !  who'd  regard 
truth — " 

"  Dora  !  "  exclaimed  Bryan,  with  a  serio- 
comic smile. 

"Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — ti-uth  !  what  was  I  sayin'  ? 
No,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  against 
truth  ;  oh,  no,  God  forgive  me  !  "  she  added, 
immediately  softening,  whilst  her  bright  and 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  oh,  no,  nor 
against  my  darlin'  Kathleen  either  ;  for, 
Biyan,  I'm  tould  that  she  has  never  smiled 
since  ;  and  that  the  color  that  left  her  cheeks 
when  she  heard  of  your  vote  has  never  come 
back  to  it ;  and  that,  in  short,  her  heart  is 
broken.  Howevei',  I'll  soon  see  her,  and 
maybe  I  won't  plade  your  cause  ;  no  lawyer 
could  match  me.  "Whisht !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  isn't  that  Gerald  himself  comin'  over  to  us  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  replied  Bryan,  "  let  us  ineet  him  ; " 
and,  as  he  spoke,  they  turned  their  steps 
towai-ds  him.  As  they  met,  Bryan,  forget- 
ting ever}i;hing  that  had  occuri'ed,  and  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  habit  of  former  fi'iendship 
and  good  feeling,  extended  his  hand  with  an 
intention  of  clasping  that  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, but  the  latter  withdrew,  and  refused 
to  meet  this  usual  exponent  of  good  will. 

"Well,  Gerald,"  said  M'Mahon,  smiHng, 
"  I  see  you  go  with  the  world  too  ;  but, 
since  you  won't  shake  hands  with  me,  allow 
me  to  ask  your  business." 

"To  deliver  a  message  to  you  from  my 
daughter,  and  she'd  not  allow  me  to  deliver 
it  to  any  one  but  yourself.  I  came  three 
times  to  see  you  before  your  sickness,  but  I 
didn't  find  you  at  home." 

"  What's  the  message,  Gerald?" 

"The  message,  Bryan,  is — that  you  are 
never  to  spake  to  her,  nor  will  she  ever  more 
name  your  name.  She  will  never  be  youi" 
wife  ;  for  she  says  that  the  heart  that  forgets 
its  duty  to  God,  and  the  hand  that  has  been 
soiled  by  a  bribe,  can  never  be  anything  to 
her  but  the  cause  of  shame  and  sorrow  ;  and 
she  bids  me  say  that  her  happiness  is  gone 
and  her  heart  broken.  Now,  farewell,  and 
think  of  the  girl  you  have  lost  by  disgracin' 
your  religion  and  your  name." 

Brj'an  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  irresolute 
how  to  act,  and  exchanged  glances  with  his 
high-minded  little  sister. 

"  TeU  Kathleen,  from  me,"  said  the  latter, 
"  that  if  she  had  a  little  more  feeling,  and  a 
httle  less  pride  or  religion,  I  don't  know 
which,  she'd  be  more  of  a  woman  and  less  of 
a  saint.  My  brother,  tell  her,  has  disgraced 
neither  his  religion  nor  his  name,  and  that 
he  has  too  much  of  the  pride  of  an  injured 


'  man  to  give  back  any  answer  to  sich  a  mes« 

\  sage.  •   Tliat's  my  ai>swer,  and  not  his,  and 

you  may  ask  her  if  it's  either  religion  or 

common   justice   that   makes  her  condemn 

\  him  she  loved  without  a  hearing  ?     Good- 

I  bye,  now,  Gerald  ;  give  my  love  to  Hanna, 

I  and  teU  her  she's  worth  a  ship-load  of  her 

stately  sister." 

I      Bryan  remained  silent.     In  fact,  he  felt  so 
I  completely  overwhelmed  that  he  was  inca- 
pable  of    uttering  a   syllable.     On    seeing 
I  Cavanagh  return,  he  was   about  to  speak, 
when  he  looked  upon  the  glowing  cheeks, 
;  flashing   eyes,    and   jjanting   bosom   of    his 
heroic  little  sister. 

"  You   are    right,    my   dai-hng    Dora.     I 
must  be  proud  on  receiving  such  a  message, 
i  Kathleen  has  done  me  injustice,  and  I  must 
j  be  proud  in  my  own  defence." 

The  full  burthen  of  this  day's  care,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  yet  laid  upon  him.  On 
returning  home,  he  heai'd  from  one  of  his 
laborers  that  a  notice  to  quit  his  farm  of 
Ahadarra  had  been  left  at  his  house.  This, 
after  the  heavy  sums  of  money  which  he  had 
expended  in  its  improvement  and  reclama- 
tion, was  a  bitter  addition  to  what  he  waa 
forced  to  sufter.  On  hearing  of  this  last  cii'- 
cumstance,  and  after  perusing  the  notice 
which  the  man,  who  had  come  on  some 
other  message,  had  brought  with  him,  he 
looked  around  him  on  every  side  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  At  length  he  said,  "  Dora, 
is  not  this  a  fine  country  ?  " 

"It  is,"  she  rephed,  looking  at  him  with 
surjDrise. 

"  Would  you  like,"  he  added,  "  to  lave  it  ?  " 
"To  lave'^it,  Bryan  !  "  she  rephed.     "  Oh, 
no,  not  to  lave  it  ;  "  and  as  she  sjDoke,  a  deadly 
paleness  settled  upon  her  face. 

"Poor  Dora,"  he  said,  after  sui-veying  her 
for  a  time  with  an  expression  of  love  and 
compassion,  "  I  know  your  saicret,  and  have 
done  so  this  long  time  ;  but  don't  be  cast 
down.  .  You  have  been  a  Avarm  and  faith- 
ful little  friend  to  me,  and  it  will  go  hai'd  or 
I'll  befriend  you  yet." 

Dora  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  as  she 
did,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I  won't 
deny  what  you  know,  Bryan,"  she  rephed  ; 

"  and  unless  he " 

"  Well,  dear,  don't  fret  ;  he  and  I  will  have 
a  talk  about  it  ;  but,  come  what  may,  Dora, 
in  this  neglected  and  unfortunate  country  I 
will  not  stay.  Here,  now,  is  a  notice  to  quit 
my  farm,  that  I  have  improved  at  an  expense 
of  seven  o^'  eight  hundred  jDounds,  an'  it's 
now  goin'  to  be  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and 
every  penny  I  expended  on  it  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  the  landlord  or  agent,  or  both,  and 
I'm  to  be  driven  out  of  house  and  home 
without  a  single  farthing  of  compensation  for 
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the  buildings  and  other  imiirovernents  that 
I  m;ide  ou  that  farm." 

"It's  a  hard  and  cruel  case,"  said  Dora; 
"an'  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  the 
landlord  and  Fethertonj^e  are  both  a  pair 
of  g^reat  rogues.  Can't  you  challenge  them, 
an'  fight  them  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  a  soldier  you  ai-e,  Dora !  "  re- 
phed  her  brother,  smiling  ;  "  but  you  don't 
know  that  their  situation  in  life  and  mine 
puts  that  entirely  out  o'  the  question..  If  a 
landlord  was  to  be  called  uj-yon  to  fight  every 
tenant  he  neglects,  or  is  unjust  to,  lie  would 
have  a  busy  time  of  it.  No,  no,  Dora  deai', 
my  mind's  made  up.  We  will  lave  the  coun- 
try. We  will  go  to  America  ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  111  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  Bryan,  dear,"  she  said  in  a  voice  of  en- 
treaty, "  don't  tliink  of  it.  Oh,  stay  in  your 
own  country.  Sure  what  other  country 
could  you  like  as  well  ?  " 

"  I  gi-ant  you  that,  Dora  ;  but  the  ti-uth  is, 
there  seems  to  be  a  curse  over  it ;  whatever's 
the  raison  of  it,  nothing  goes  right  in  it.  The 
landlords  in  general  care  little  about  the  state 
and  condition  of  their  tenantry.  ^Ul  they 
trouble  themselves  about  is  their  rents. 
Look  at  my  o%vn  case,  an'  that's  but  one  out 
of  thousands  that's  happenin'  every  day  in 
the  country.  Grautiu'  that  he  didn't  sai've 
me  with  this  notice  to  quit,  an'  sujDioosin'  he 
let  me  stay  in  the  farm,  he'd  lise  it  ou  me  in 
sich  a  way  as  that  I  could  hardly  Hve  in  it ; 
an'  you  know,  Dora,  that  to  be  merely 
strugglin'  an'  toilia'  all  one's  Hfe  is  anything 
but  a  comfortable  prospect.  Then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peoj^le  dependin'  upon  noth- 
ing but  the  potato  for  food,  whenever  that 
crop  fails,  which,  in  general,  it  does  every 
seventh  or  eighth  j'ear,  there's  a  famine,  an' 
then  the  famine  is  followed  by  fever  an'  all 
kinds  of  contagious  diseases,  in  sich  a  way 
that  the  kingdom  is  turned  into  one  gi-eat 
hospital  and  grave-yard.  It's  these  things 
that's  sendin'  so  many  thousands  out  of  tije 
countiy  ;  and  if  we're  to  go  at  all,  let  us  go 
hke  the  rest,  while  we're  able  to  go,  an'  not 
wait  till  we  become  too  poor  either  to  go  or 
stay  with  comfort. " 

"  Well,  I  supi30se,"  replied  his  sister,  "  that 
wha  t  you  say  is  true  enough  ;  but  for  all  that 
I'd  rather  bear  anything  in  my  own  dear 
country  than  go  to  a  strange  one.  Do  you 
think  I'd  not  miss  the  summer  sun  rising  be- 
hind the  Althadawan  hills  V  an'  how  could  I 
Uve  -\\ithout  seein'  him  set  behind  ^Lilly- 
beney  ?  An'  then  to  live  in  a  country  wliere 
I'd  not  see  these  ould  hiUs,  the  gi'een  glens, 
and  mountain  rivers  about  us,  that  have  all 
gi-own  into  my  heart.  Oh,  Bryiui,  dear,  don't 
think  of  it — don't  think  of  it." 

"  Dora,"  rephed  the  other,  his  fine  counte- 


nance overshadowed  with  deep  emotion  as 
he  spoke,  "  you  cannot  love  these  ould  hilLs, 
as  you  call  them,  nor  these  beautiful  glen.s, 
nor  tlie  mountain  rivers  better  than  I  do.  It 
will  go  to  niy  heart  to  leave  them  ;  but  leave 
thein  I  will  — uy,  and  when  I  go.  you  know 
that  I  will  leave  behind  me  one  that's  dearer 
ten  thousand  times  than  them  all.  Kath- 
leen's me.ssage  has  left  me  a  heavy  and  sor- 
rowful heart.  " 

"I  pity  her  now,"  repUed  the  kind-henrted 
girl ;  "but,  still,  Bryan,  she  sent  you  aliarsh 
message.  Ay,  I  pity  her,  for  did  you  ob- 
serve how  the  father  looked  when  he  Siiid  that 
she  bid  him  tell  you  her  happiness  Wius  gone, 
and  her  heart  broken  ;  still,  she  ought  to  have 
seen  yourself  and  heard  your  defence." 

"  I  can  neither  blame  liex*,  nor  will ;  neither 
can  I  properly  justify  my  vote,  I  gi-ant ;  it 
Wiis  surely  very  wTong  or  she  wouldn't  feel 
it  as  she  does.  Indeed  I  think  I  oughtn't  to 
have  voted  at  all." 

"I  ditfer  with  you  tliere,  Bryan,"  replied 
Dora,  with  animation,  "I  would " rather,  ten 
times  over,  vote  wrongly,  than  not  vote  from 
cowardice.  It's  a  mane,  skulkin',  shabby 
thing,  to  be  afoard  to  vote  when  one  has  a 
vote — it's  unmanl}'." 

"  I  know  it  is  ;  and  it  was  that  \-gy\  thought 
that  mjvde  me  vote.  I  felt  that  it  n-imUi  look 
both  mane  and  cowardly  not  to  vote,  and 
accordingly  I  did  vote." 

"Ay,  and  you  did  right,"  replied  his  spir- 
ited sister,  "and  I  don't  care  who  opposes  you, 
111  supjjort  you  for  it,  through  thick  and  thin, " 

"  And  I  suppose  you  may  say  through 
right  and  wrong,  too  ?  " 

"  Ay,  would  I,"  she  replied;  "eh? — what 
am  I  sayin  ? — throth,  I'm  a  little  matlcap,  I 
thmk.  No,  I  won't  support  you  tlirough 
right  and  WTong — it's  only  when  you're  right 
3'ou  may  depend  on  me." 

They  had  now  been  more  than  an  hour 
strolling  about  the  field.s,  when  Bryan,  wlio 
did  not  feel  himself  quite  so  strong  as  he  im- 
agined he  Avas,  proposed  to  return  to  his 
father's,  where,  by  the  way,  he  hiul  been  con- 
veyed from  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday  when 
he  had  been  so  severely  maltreated. 

They  accordingly  did  so.  for  he  felt  himself 
weak,  and  unable  to  prolong  his  walk  to  auv 
greater  distance. 


CHAPTEK  XXI 

Thomas  iPMaJion  m  forced  to  d«tennin4  on   Emi 
gration. 

Ger\ld  C.wanagh  felt  himself  secretly  re- 
heved  by  the  discharge  of  his  message  to 
M'^Mahon. 
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"It  is  good,"  thought  he,  "to  have  that 
afl'aii'  settled,  an'  all  expectation  of  her  mar- 
riage with  him  knocked  up.  I'll  be  bound 
a  Uttle  time  will  cool  the  foolish  girl,  and 
put  Edward  Burke  in  the  way  of  succeedin.' 
As  for  Hycv,  I  see  clearly  that  whoever  is  to 
succeed,  he's  not  the  man — an'  the  more  the 
pity,  for  the  sorra  one  of  them  all  so  much 
the  geHtlemau,  nor  will  live  in  si  eh  style." 

The  gloom  which  lay  upon  the  heart  of 
Katlileen  Cavanagh  was  neither  mood}-  nor 
captious,  but  on  the  contrary  remarkable  for 
a  spirit  of  extreme  gentleness  and  j)lacidity. 
From  the  moment  she  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  discarding  M'Mahon,  she  was  ob- 
served to  become  more  silent  than  she  had 
ever  been,  but  at  the  same  time  her  deport- 
ment was  characterized  by  a  tenderness  to- 
wards the  other  members  of  the  family  that 
was  sorro^vful  and  affecting  to  the  last  de- 
gree. Her  sister  Hanna's  sympathy  was 
deep  and  full  of  sorrow.  None  of  them, 
however,  knew  her  force  of  character,  nor 
the  inroads  which,  under  guise  of  this 
placid  calm,  sti'ong  gi*ief  Avas  secretly  mak- 
ing on  her  health  and  spirits.  The  paleness, 
for  instance,  which  settled  on  her  cheeks, 
when  the  news  of  her  lover's  apostacy,  as  it 
was  called,  and  as  she  considered  it,  reached 
her,  never  for  one  moment  left  it  afterwards, 
and  she  resembled  some  exquisitely  chiselled 
statue  moving  by  machinery,  more  than 
anything  else  to  which  we  can  compare  her. 

She  was  sitting  with  Hanna  when  her 
father  returned,  after  having  delivered  her 
message  to  M'Mahon.  The  old  man  seemed, 
if  one  could  judge  by  his  features,  to  feel 
rather  satisfied,  as  in  fact  was  the  case,  and 
after  ha-vdng  put  uj)  his  good  hat,  and  laid 
aside  his  best  coat,  he  said,  "  I  have  dehver- 
ed  your  message,  Kathleen,  an'  dear  knows 
I'm  glad  there's  an  end  to  that  business — it 
never  had  my  warm  heart." 

"It  always  had  mine,  then,"  rephed 
Hanna,  "  an'  I  think  we  ought  not  to  judge 
our  fellow  creatures  too  severely,  knowin'  as 
we  do  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  perfec- 
tion in  this  world.  What  the  sorra  could 
have  come  over  him,  or  tempted  him  to  vote 
as  he  did  ?  What  did  he  say,  father,  when 
you  brought  him  the  message  ?  " 

"  Afther  I  declared  it,"  replied  her  father, 
"  he  was  struck  dumb,  and  never  once  open- 
ed his  lips  ;  but  if  he  didn't  spake,  his  sister 
Dora  did." 

"An'  what  did  she  say — generous  and 
sjiirited  little  Dora! — what  did  she  say, 
father  ?  " 

He  then  repeated  the  message  as  accu- 
rately as  he  could — for  the  honest  old  man 
was  imbued  with  too  conscientioiis  a  love  for 
truth  to  disguise  or  conceal  a  single  syllable 


that  had  been  intrusted  to  him  on  either 
side — "  Throth,"  said  he,  "  the  same  Dora 
has  the  use  of  her  tongue  when  she  pleases  ; 
'  ax  her,'  said  she,  spakin'  of  Kathleen,  here, 
'if  it's  either  religion  or  common  justice 
that  makes  her  condemn  my  brother  without 
hearin'  his  defence.  Good-bye,  now,'  says 
she  ;  '  give  my  love  to  Hanna,  and  tell  her 
'  she's  worth  a  ship-load  of  her  stately  sis- 
ter.'" 

"  Poor  Dora  !  "  exclaimed  Hanna,  whilst 
the  teai's  came  to  her  eyes,  "  who  can  blame 
her  for  defending  so  good  and  affectionate  a 
brother  ?  Plague  on  it  for  an  election !  I 
wish  there  was  no  sich  thing  in  the  coun- 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Kathleen,  "  I  Avouldn't 
condemn  him  without  a  hearing,  if  I  had 
any  doubt  about  his  conduct,  but  I  have  not. 
He  voted  for  Vanston — that  can't  be  denied  ; 
and  proved  himself  to  have  less  honesty  and 
scruple  than  even  that  profligate  Hycy 
Burke  ;  and  if  he  made  a  bargain  with  Van- 
ston, as  is  clear  he  did,  an'  voted  for  him 
because  the  other  got  his  fine  reduced,  why 
that  is  worse,  because  then  he  did  it  know- 
ingly an'  with  his  eyes  open,  an'  contrary  to 
his  conscience — ay,  an'  to  his  solemn  jDromise 
to  myself  ;  for  I'll  tell  you  noAV  what  I  never 
mentioned  before,  that  I  put  him  on  his 
guard  against  doing  so  ;  and  he  knew  that  if 
he  did,  all  would  and  must  be  over  between 
him  and  me." 

"Is  that  true,  Kathleen?"  said  Hanna 
with  siu-prise  ;  "  but  why  need  I  ask  you 
such  a  question — it's  enough  that  you  say  it 
— in  that  case  then  I  give  him  up  at  last ; 
but  who,  oh,  who  could  a'  believed  it  ?  " 

"  But  that  is  not  all,"  continued  Kathleen, 
in  the  same  mournful  and  resigned  tone  of 
voice — "  there's  the  bribe — didn't  hundreds 
hear  him  acknowledge  publicly  in  the  chai:)el 
that  he  got  it  ?  What  more  is  wanting  ? 
How  could  I  ever  respect  a  man  that  has 
proved  himself  to  be  without  either  honesty 
or  principle?  and  why  should  it  happen, 
that  the  man  who  has  so  openly  and  so  know- 
ingly disgraced  his  religion  and  his  name 
fall  to  my  lot?  Oh,  no — it  matters  little  how 
I  love  him,  and  I  grant  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  happened  I  have  a  lingering  affec- 
tion for  him  even  yet ;  still  I  don't  think 
that  affection  will  live  long — I  can  now 
neither  respect  or  esteem  him,  an'  when  that 
is  the  case  I  can't  surely  continue  long  to 
love  him.  I  knoAV,"  she  proceeded,  "that 
it's  not  possible  for  him  ever  to  clear  himself 
of  this  shocking  and  sliameful  conduct ;  but 
lest  there  might  be  any  chance  of  it,  I  now 
say  before  you  all,  that  if  something  doesn't 
come  about  ivilhin  three  months,  that  may 
and  ought  to  change  my  feehngs  towards 
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him,  I'll  live  afterwards  as  if  I  had  never 
Ivuown  him." 

"  Mightn't  you  see  him,  however,  an'  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  for  himself?"  asked 
Hanna. 

"No,"  the  other  replied;  "he  hesird  my 
message,  and  was  silent.  You  may  rest 
assured  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  his  own 
defence,  he  would  have  said  it,  or  asked  to 
see  me.  Oh,  no,  no,  because  I  feel  that  he's 
defenceless." 

In  this  peculiar  state  of  circumstances  our 
readers  need  not  feel  surprised  that  every 
possible  agency  was  employed  to  urge  her 
beyond  the  declaration  she  had  made,  and 
to  induce  her  to  receive  the  addi-esses  of 
Edward  Burke.  Her  own  parents,  old 
Jemmy  Burke,  the  whole  body  of  her  rela- 
tives, each  in  turn,  and  sometimes  several  of 
them  together,  added  to  which  we  may 
mention  the  paiish  priest,  who  was  called  in 
by  both  families,  or  at  least  by  old  Jemmy 
Burke  and  the  Cavanaghs — all  we  say  per- 
petually assailed  her  on  the  subject  of  a 
union  with  Edward  Burke,  and  assailed  her 
so  pertinaciously,  that  out  of  absolute  apathy, 
if  not  despair,  and  sick  besides  of  their  end- 
less importunities,  she  at  last  said — "If 
Edward  Burke  can  be  satisfied  with  a  wife 
that  has  no  heart  to  give  him,  or  tliat  cannot 
love  him,  I  don't  care  much  how  I  am  dis- 
posed of ;  he  may  as  well  call  me  wife  as 
another,  and  better,  for  if  I  cannot  love,  I 
can  at  least  respect  him." 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
period  allowed  to  jNI'Mahon  for  setting  him- 
self, if  possible,  right  with  Kathleen,  in  due 
time  reached  his  ears.  It  soon  apjieared, 
however,  that  Kathleen  had  not  all  tlie  pride 
— if  pride  it  could  be  called — to  herself. 
M'Mahon,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
what  had  occurred,  which  he  had  heard  from 
his  sister  Dora,  simply  said — "  Since  she  has 
not  afforded  myself  any  opportunity  of  tellin' 
her  the  tmth,  I  won't  attempt  to  undeceive 
her.  I  will  be  as  proud  as  she  is.  That  is 
aU  I  say." 

"  And  you  are  right,  Tom,"  replied  Dora, 
"  the  name  of  M'Mahon  mustn't  be  consai-ned 
with  anything  that's  mane  or  discreditable. 
The  pride  of  our  old  blood  must  be  kept  up, 
Tom  ;  but  still  when  we  think  of  what  she's 
sufferin'  we  musn't  open  our  lips  against 
her." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  repHed  ;  "I  know  that  it's 
neither  harshness  nor  weakness,  nor  useless 
pride  that  makes  her  act  as  slie's  doin',  but 
a  great  mind  and  a  heart  that's  full  of  tmth, 
high  thoughts,  and  such  a  love  for  her 
religion  and  its  prosperity  as  I  never  saw  in 
any  one.  Still,  Dora,  I'm  not  the  person 
that  will  ever  sneak  back  to  entreat  and  plead 


at  her  feet  like  a  slave,  and  by  that  means 
make  myself  look  still  worse  in  lier  eyes  ;  I 
know  very  well  that  if  I  did  so  she'<l  despise 
me.  God  bless  her,  at  all  events,  and  m  ike 
her  happy  !  that's  the  woret  I  wisli  her." 

"Amen,"  replied  Dora;  "you  have   said 
nothing  but  the  truth  about  her,  and  indeed. 
'  I  see,  Tom,  that  you  know  her  well." 
!      Thus    ended    the    generous   dialogue    ot 
^  Dora  and  her  affectionate  brother,  who  after 
I  ajl  might  have  been  induced  by  her  to  re- 
main in  his  native  country  and  share  what- 
I  ever  fate  it  miglit  allot  him,  were  it  not  that 
;  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  father  found 
that  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  obtjiin 
/u.s  farm  were  such  as  could  scarcely  be  sjiid 
to  come  within  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  landlord's  adage,  "  live  and  let  live."     It 
is  time  that  for  the  terms  on  which  his  farm 
was  offered  him  he  was  indebted  to  Chevy- 
dale  himself,  who  said  tliat  as  he  knew  his 
father  had  entertained  a  high  respect  for  old 
M'Mahon,  he  would   not  suffer  him  to  be 
put  out.     Tlie  father  besides  voted  for  hira, 
and  always  had  voted  for  the  family.     "  Do 
what  you  jilease  with  the  son,"  he  proceeded 
— "  get  rid  of  him  as  you  like,  but  I  slian't 
suffer  the  father  to  be  removed.     Let  him 
have  the  farm  upon  reasonal)le  terms  ;  and, 
by  the  way,   Fetliertonge,   don't  you  think 
now  it  was  rather  an  independent  act  of  the 
young  fellow  to  vote  for  Vauston,  altliough 
he  knew  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  send 
him  about  his  business  ?  " 

"  It  was  about  as  impudent  a  piece  of  grati- 
tude and  defiance  as  ever  I  witnessed,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  The  wily  rascal  calculated 
upon  your  forbearance  and  easiness  of  dispo- 
sition, and  so  imagined  tliat  he  might  do  what 
he  plea.sed  with  impunity.  We  shall  unde- 
ceive him,  however." 

"Well,  but  you  forget  that  he  had  some 
cause  of  displeasure  against  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  neglected  his  memorial  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise." 

"  Yes  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  how  could  we 
with  credit  involve  oiu^elves  in  the  illegal 
villany  of  a  smuggler  ?  It  is  actually  a  dis- 
credit to  have  such  a  fellow  ujjon  the  estate. 
He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  bad  example,  and 
calculated  by  his  conduct  and  influence  to 
spread  dangerous  principles  among  the 
tenantry.  However,  as  it  is,  he  is,  fortun- 
ately for  us,  rather  well  known  at  present. 
It  is  now  perfectly  notorious— and  I  have  it 
from  the  best  authority— one  of  the  parties 
who  was  cognizant  of  his  conduct — that  hia 
vote  against  you  wa-s  the  result  of  a  deliber- 
ate compact  with  our  enemy,  Vanston,  and 
that  he  received  a  biibe  of  fifty  pounds  from 
him.  This  he  has  had  the  au.lacity  to  acknowl- 
edge himself,  being  the  very  amount  of  the 
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Bum  to  which  the  penaltj^  against  him  was 
mitigated  by  Vanston's  iuterfei'euce.  In  fact 
the  scoundrel  is  ah-eady  infamous  in  the 
country." 

"  What,  for  receiving  a  bribe  !  "  exclaimed 
Che\^'dale,  looking  at  the  agent  with  a  sig- 
nificant smile  ;  "  and  what,  pray,  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes  a  bribe  ?  Let  us  look  at  home  a  little, 
my  good  Fethertonge,  and  leam  a  little 
charity  to  those  wlio  err  as  we  do.  A  man 
would  think  now  to  hear  you  attack  M'Ma- 
hou  for  bribery,  that  you  never  had  bribed 
a  man  in  your  hfe  ;  and  yet  you  know  that 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  bribery  on  our  own 
part  that  prevents  us  from  attempting  to  im- 
seat  Vanston." 

"  That's  aU  very  true,  I  grant  you,"  replied 
the  other  ;  "but  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
keep  up  appearances.  The  question,  so  far 
as  regards  M'Mahon,  is  —  not  so  much 
whether  he  is  corruj^t  or  not,  as  whether  he 
has  unseated  you ;  that  is  the  fatal  fact 
against  him  ;  and  if  we  allow  that  to  pass 
without  making  him  suffer  for  it,  you  ^^dll 
find  that  on  the  next  election  he  may  have 
many  an  imitator,  and  your  chances  wdll 
not  be  worth  much — that's  all." 

"Very  well,  Fethertonge,"  rephed  the  in- 
dolent and  feeble-minded  man,  "I  leave  him 
to  you ;  manage  him  or  punish  him  as  you 
hke  ;  but  I  do  beg  that  you  will  let  me  hear 
no  more  about  him.  Keej)  his  father,  however, 
on  the  property  ;  I  insist  on  that ;  he  is  an  hon- 
est man,  for  he  voted  for  me  ;  keep  him  on 
his  farm  at  reasonable  terms  too,  such, — of 
coui'se,  as  he  can  live  on." 

The  reasonable  terms  proposed  by  Fether- 
tonge were,  however,  such  as  old  Tom  M'Ma- 
hon coxold  not  with  any  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence encounter.  Even  this,  howevei', 
was  not  to  him  the  most  depressing  con- 
sideration. Faith  had  been  wantonly  and 
dehberately  broken  with  him — the  solemn 
words  of  a  dying  man  had  been  disregarded 
— and,  as  Fethertonge  had  made  him  believe, 
by  that  son  who  had  always  professed  to  re- 
gard and  honor  his  father's  memory. 

"  I  assure  you,  M'Mahon,"  rephed  the 
agent,  in  the  last  interview  he  ever  had  with 
him,  "  I  assure  you  /  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  bring  matters  about ;  but  without 
avail.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  have  to  do 
with  an  obstinate  man,  M'Mahon  ;  with  a 
man  who,  although  he  seems  quiet  and  easy, 
wiU  and  must  have  everj^thing  his  own  way." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  M'Mahon,  "  you  know 
what  his  dying  father's  words  wor  to  me." 

"  And  more  than  I  know  them,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  he  whispered,  in  a  veiy  significant 
voice,  and  with  a  nod  of  the  head  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  your  landlord  knows  them 


as  well  as  I  do.  I  have  clone  my  dutj^  and 
comnuuiicated  them  to  him,  as  I  ought." 

M'Mahon  shook  his  head  in  a  melancholy 
manner,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  sir,  at  any  rate  I  know  the  worst. 
I  couldn't  now  have  any  confidence  or  trust 
in  such  a  man  ;  I  could  depend  ujxjn  neither 
his  word  or  his  promise  ;  I  couldn't  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend,  for  he  didn't  prove 
himself  one  to  my  son  when  he  stood  in 
need  of  one.  It's  clear  that  he  doesn't  care 
about  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  ten- 
antry ;  and  for  that  raison — or  rather  for  ah 
these  raisons  put  together — I'U  join  my  son. 
and  go  to  a  country'  where,  by  all  accounts, 
there's  better  jJi'ospects  for  them  that's  hon- 
est and  industrious  than  there  is  in  this  un- 
fortunate one  of  ours, — where  the  interests 
of  the  people  is 'so  much  neglected — neg- 
lected !  no,  but  never  thought  of  at  all ! 
Good-bye,  sir,"  he  added,  taking  up  his  hat, 
whilst  the  features  of  this  sterling  and  hon- 
est man  were  overcast  with  a  solemn  and 
pathetic  spirit,  "don't  consider  me  any 
longer  your  tenant.  For  many  a  long  year 
has  our  names  been — but  no  matther — the 
time  is  come  at  last,  and  the  M'Mahon's  of 
CaiTiglass  and  Ahadarra  will  be  known  there 
no  more.  It  wasn't  oiu'  fault ;  we  wor  willin* 
to  live — oh !  not  merely  wiUin'  to  live,  but 
anxious  to  die  there  ;  but  it  can't  be.  Good- 
bye, sir."     And  so  they  parted. 

M'Mahon,  on  his  return  home,  foiind 
Bryan,  who  now  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
Carriglass,  before  him.  On  entering  the 
house  his  family,  who  were  all  assembled, 
saw  by  the  expression  of  his  face  that  his 
heart  had  been  deeply  moved,  and  was  filled 
"s\dth  sorrow. 

"Bryan,"  said  he,  "you  are  right — as  in- 
deed you  always  are.  Childre',"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "we  must  lave  the  place  that  we 
loved  so  much  ;  where  we  have  lived  for  hun- 
dreds of  3'^ears.  This  counthry  isn't  one  now 
to  prosper  in,  as  I  said  not  long  since — this 
very  day.  We  must  lave  the  ould  places,  an' 
as  I  tould  Fethertonge,  the  M'Mahons  of 
Ahadarra  and  Cai'riglass  will  be  tlie  M'Ma- 
hons of  Ahadarra  and  CaiTiglass  no  more  ; 
but  God's  will  be  done  !  I  must  look  to  the 
intherest  of  you  all,  cliildre' ;  but,  God  help 
us,  that's  what  I  can't  do  here  for  the  future. 
Eveiy  one  of  sense  and  substance  is  doin'  so, 
an'  why  shouldn't  we  take  care  of  ourselves 
as  well  as  the  rest  ?  What  we  want  here  is 
encouragement  and  fair  play  ;  hvX  farcer  gair, 
it  isn't  to  be  had." 

The  gloom  which  they  read  in  his  coun- 
tenance was  now  explained,  but  this  was  not 
all ;  it  immediately  settled  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  family  who  were  immediate- 
ly moved, — all  by  sorrow,  and  some  even  to 
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tears.  Dora,  who,  notwitlistanding  what  her 
brother  had  said  with  re^^ai'd  to  his  inteution 
of  einigriiting,  still  maintained  a  latent  hope 
that  he  might  change  liis  mind,  and  that  a 
reconciliation  besides  might  yet  be  brought 
about  between  him  an^l  Kathleen,  now  went 
to  her  father,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  exclaiming  : 
"  Oh,  father  dear,  don't  think  of  leaving  this 
place,  for  how  could  we  leave  it?  What 
other  country  could  we  ever  like  as  well  ? 
and  my  grandfather — here  he's  creepin'  in, 
sure  he's  not  the  same  man  within  the  last 
few  months, — oh,  how  could  you  think  of 
bringin'  him,  no^  that  he's  partly  in  his 
grave,  an'  he,  she  added,  in  a  Avhisper  full  of 
compassion,  "  an'  he  partly  dotin'  with 
feebleness  and  age." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  her  father,  "  we  must  say 
nothing  of  it  to  him.  That  must  be  kept  a 
saicret  from  him,  an'  it's  likely  he  won't 
notice  the  change." 

Kitty  then  went  over,  and  laying  her  hand 
on  her  father's  arm,  said  :  "  Father,  for  the 
love  of  God,  don't  take  us  from  Carriglass 
and  Ahadarra  : — whatever  the  world  has  for 
us,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  let  us  bear  it 
here." 

"  Father,  you  won't  bring  us  nor  you  won't 
go,"  added  Dora  ;  "sure  we  never  could  be 
very  miserable  here,  where  we  have  all  been 
so  happy." 

"Poor  Dora  !  "  said  Biyan,  "what  a  mis- 
take that  is !  I  feel  the  contrary  ;  for  the 
very  happiness  that  I  and  all  of  us  enjoyed 
here,  now  only  adds  to  what  I'm  sufiferin'." 

"  Chikh-e',"  said  the  father,  "  our  landlord 
has  broken  his  owu  father's  dyin'  promise — 
you  all  remember  how  full  of  delight  I  came 
home  to  you  from  Dubhn,  and  how  she 
that's  gone  " — he  paused — he  covered  his 
face  with  his  open  hands,  through  which  the 
tears  were  seen  to  trickle.  Tliis  allusion  to 
\  theu'  beloved  mother  was  too  much  for  them.  ; 
Arthur  and  Michael  sat  in  silence,  not  know-  ■ 
ing  exactly  upon  what  grounds  their  father 
had  formed  a  resolution,  which,  when  pro- 
;  posed  to  him  by  Bryan,  appeared  to  be  one 
\  to  which  his  heart  could  never  lend  its 
''  sanction.  No  sooner  was  their  mother  named, 
however,  than  they  too  became  deeply  moved, 
and  when  Kitty  and  Dora  both  rushed  with 
an  outcry  of  sorrow  to  their  father,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  father  dear,  think  of  her  that's  in  I 
the  clay — for  her  salce,  change  your  mind  | 
and  don't  take  us  to  where  we  can  never 
weep  a  tear  over  her  blessed  grave,  nor  ever 
kneel  over  it  to  ofl'er  a  prayer  within  her 
hearin'  for  her  soul !  "  , 

"Childre,"  he  exclaimed,  Avaping  away  his 
tears  that  had  indeed  flowed  in  all  the  bitter-  ■ 
nesa   of  crrief    and    undeserved    affliction ;  1 


" childre',"  he  replied,  "you  must  be  manly 
now  ;  it's  because  I  love  you  an'  feels  anxious 
to  keep  you  from  beggary  and  sorrow  at  a 
future  time,  and  destitution  and  distress, 
such  as  we  see  among  s<i  many  about  us 
every  day  in  the  week,  that  I've  matle  up  my 
mind  to  go.  Our  landlord  wont  give  us  our 
fiu-m  bariin'  at  a  rent  that  'ud  bring  us  down 
day  by  day,  to  poverty  and  tlistress  like  too 
many  of  our  neighbors.  We  have  yet  some 
thrifle  o'  money  left,  as  much  as  a^iU,  by  all 
accounts,  enable  us  to  take— I  mane  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  in  America — an'  isn't  it  bettlier 
for  us  to  go  tliere,  and  be  independent,  no 
matther  what  it  may  cost  our  hearts  to  suffer 
by  doin'  so,  than  to  stsiy  here  until  the  few 
hundre'  that  I've  got  together  is  melted  away 
out  of  my  pocket  into  the  prx-ket  of  a  land- 
lord that  never  wanst  throubles  himself  to 
know  how  we're  gettin'  on,  or  whether  we're 
doin'  well  or  ill.  Tlien  think  of  his  conduct 
to  Brj'an,  there  ;  how  he  neglected  him,  and 
would  let  him  go  to  ruin  widout  ever  monn' 
a  finger  to  save  him  from  it.  No,  childre', 
undher  sich  a  man  I  won't  stay.  Prepare 
3'ourselves,  then,  to  lave  this.  In  biddin' 
you  to  do  so,  I'm  actin'  for  the  best  towiu'ds 
you  all.  I'm  doin'  my  duty  by  you,  and  1  ex- 
jject  for  that  rai.son,  an'  as  obedient  chUdre' 
'  — which  I've  ever  fovmd  you — that  you'll  do 
your  duty  by  me,  an'  give  no  further  op- 
position to  Avhat  I'm  pi'oposin'  for  your 
sakes.  I  know  you're  all  loath— an'  you  will 
be  loath — to  lave  this  jilace  ;  but  do  you 
think  ?— do  you  ?— that  I— I— oh,  my  God  ! 
— do  you  think,  I  say,  that  I'll  feel  nothing 
when  we  go  ?  Oh  !  little  you  know  of  me  if 
you  think  so  !  but,  as  I  sjiid,  we  must  do  our 
duty.  We  see  our  neighbors  fallin'  away  in- 
to poverty,  and  distress,  and  destitution  day 
Iw  da}',  and  if  we  remain  in  this  unfortimato 
country,  we  must  only  folly  in  their  tracks, 
an'  before  long  be  as  miserable  and  helpless 
as  they  are." 

His  family  were  forced  to  admit  tlie 
melancholy  tiiith  and  strong  sense  of  .-dl  he 
had  uttered,  and,  although  the  resolution  to 
which  he  had  come  was  one  of  bitteraess  and 
sorrow  to  them  all,  yet  fi-om  a  principle  of 
aftectiou  and  duty  towards  him,  they  felt 
that  any  opposition  on  their  part  would  have 
been  unjustifiable  and  wrong. 

"But,  sure,"  the  old  man  proceeded, 
"there's  more  than  I've  mentioned  yet,  to 
send  us  away.  Look  at  poor  Bryan,  there, 
how  he  was  neai-ly  iniined  by  the  villany  of 
some  cowardly  scoundrel,  or  scoundrels,  who 
set  up  a  still  upon  his  farm  ;  that's  a  black 
business,  like  many  other  black  busuiess 
that's  a  disgrace  to  the  country— an  inoffen- 
sive young  man,  that  never  made  or  did  any- 
thinir  to  make  an  enemy  for  hiniself,  durin' 
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his  whole  Hfe !  An'  another  thinpf,  bekaise 
he  voted  for  the  man  that  saved  him  from 
destruction,  as  he  ought  to  do,  an'  as  I'm 
proud  he  did  do,  hsten  now  to  the  blackguard 
outciy  that's  against  him  ;  ay,  and  by  a  crew 
of  vagabonds  that  'ud  seU  Christ  himself, 
let  alone  their  countiy,  or  their  religion,  if 
they  were  bribed  by  Protestant  goold  for  it ! 
Throth  I'm  sick  of  the  counthry  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  instead  of  gettin'  betther,  it's  worse 
they're  gettin'  eveiy  day.  Make  ujJ  j'our 
minds  then,  childre' ;  there's  a  cui'se  on  the 
counthry.  Many  o'  the  landlords  are  bad 
enough,  too  bad,  and  too  neglectful,  God 
knows  ;  but  sure  the  people  themselves  is  as 
bad,  an'  as  senseless  on  the  other  hand  ; 
aren't  they  blinded  so  much  by  their  bad 
feehn's,  and  short-sighted  j^assions,  that  it  is 
often  the  best  landlords  they  let  out  their 
revenge  upon.  Prepare  then,  childre'  ;  for 
out  of  the  counthi-y,  or  at  any  irate  from 
among  the  people,  the  poverty  and  the  misery 
that's  in  it,  wid  God's  assistance,  we'll  go 
while  we're  able  to  do  so." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Mystery  Among  the  Hogans — Finigan  Defends  the 
Absent. 

Tm<:  tliree  Hogans,  whom  we  have  lost 
sight  of  for  some  time,  were,  as  ovu'  readers 
already  know,  three  most  unadulterated  nif- 
fians,  in  eveiy  sense  of  that  most  respectable 
term.  Yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  not- 
withstanding theii*  savage  brutahty,  they 
were  each  and  all  possessed  of  a  genius  for 
mechanical  inventions  and  manual  dexterity 
that  was  perfectly  astonishing  when  the  low 
character  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
standai'd  is  considered.  Kate  Hogan,  who, 
fr-om  her  position,  co\ild  not  possibly  be  kept 
out  of  their  secrets,  at  least  for  any  length  of 
time,  was  forced  to  notice  of  late  that  there 
was  a  much  closer  and  more  cautious  in- 
timacy between  Hycy  Burke  and  them  than 
she  had  ever  observed  before.  She  remarked, 
besides,  that  not  only  was  Teddy  Phats  ex- 
cluded from  their  councils,  but  she  herself 
was  sent  out  of  the  way,  whenever  Hycy  paid 
them  a  visit,  which  uniformly  occurred  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  night. 

Another  cfrcumstance  also  occurred  about 
this  time  which  puzzled  her  not  a  httle  :  we 
mean  the  unusual  absence  of  Philip  for  about 
a  fortnight  from  ho^e.  Now,  there  certainly 
is  nothing  more  oil'ensive,  especially  to  a 
female,  than  the  fact  of  excluding  her  from 
the  knowledge  of  any  secret,  a  participation 
in  which  she  may  consider  as  a  right.     In 


her  case  she  felt  that  it  argued  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  as  she  had  never  yet  betrayed 
any  trust  or  secret  reposed  in  her,  she  con- 
sidered their  conduct  towards  her,  not  merely 
as  an  insult,  but  such  as  entitled  them  to 
nothing  at  her  hands  but  resentment,  and  a 
determination  to  thwart  their  plans,  whatever 
they  might  be,  as  soon  as  she  should  succeed 
in  making  herself  acquainted  with  them. 
What  excited  her  resentment  the  more  bit^ 
terly  was  the  arrival  of  a  strange  man  and 
woman  in  company  with  Philip,  as  she  was 
able  to  collect,  from  the  metropolis,  to  the 
former  of  whom  they  all  seemed  to  look  with 
much  deference  as  to  a  ^perior  sj^iri^  Of 
the  secret  among  them  this  man  and  his 
wife  were  clearl}'  in  possession,  as  was  evident 
from  their  whispei'ings  and  other  conversa- 
tions, which  they  held  apart,  and  imiformly 
out  of  her  hearing.  It  is  true  the  stx'angers 
did  not  reside  with  the  Hogans,  but  in  a 
smaU  cabin  adjacent  to  that  in  which  Finigan 
taught  his  school.  Much  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  was  honest  Teddy  Phats,  whom  they 
had  now  also  abandoned,  or  rather  com- 
pletely cast  off,  and,  what  was  stiU  woi'se,  de- 
prived of  the  whole  apparatus  for  distillation, 
which,  although  purchased  b}'  Hycy  Burke's 
money,  they  very  modestly  appropriated  to 
themselves.  Teddy,  however,  as  well  as 
Kate,  knew  that  they  were  never  cautious 
without  good  reason,  and  as  it  had  pleased 
them  to  cut  him,  as  the  phrase  goes,  so  did 
he,  as  Kate  had  done,  resolve  within  himself 
to  penetrate  their  secret,  if  human  ingenuity 
could  effect  it. 

In  this  position  they  were  when  honest 
Phihp  returned,  as  we  have  said,  after  a 
fortnight's  absence,  from  some  place  or 
places  unkno"s\Ti.  The  mystery,  however,  did 
not  end  here.  Kate  obser\'ed  that,  as  before, 
much  of  thefr  conversation  was  held  aloof 
from  her,  or  in  such  enigmatical  phrases  and 
whisperings,  as  i-endered  the  substance  of  it 
perfectly  inscrutable  to  her.  She  observed, 
besides,  that  two  of  them  were  frequently 
absent  from  the  kiln  Avhere  they  lived  ;  but 
that  one  always  remained  at  home  to  make 
certain  that  she  should  not  follow  or  dog 
them  to  the  haunt  they  fx'equented.  This 
precaution  on  thefr  part  was  uniform.  As  it 
was,  however,  Kate  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  could  exhibit  a 
more  finished  appearance  of  stupid  indiffer- 
ence than  she  assumed  upon  these  occasions, 
even  although  she  knew  by  the  removal  of 
the  tools,  or  a  portion  of  them,  that  her 
friends  were  engaged  in  some  business  be- 
longing to  their  craft.  In  this  manner  mat- 
ters proceeded  for  some  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  Philip's  return. 
1      Kate  also  observed,  with  displeasure,  that 
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among  all  those  who  joined  in  the  outcrj' 
against  Bryan  M'AIalion,  none  made  his  eon- 
duct,  such  as  it  was  conceived  to  have  been, 
a  subject  of  more  brutal  and  bitter  triumph 
than  the  Hogans.  The  only  cii'cumstance 
connected  vrith  him  which  grieved  tliem  to 
the  heart,  was  the  fact  that  the  distillation 
plot  had  not  ruined  him  as  they  expected  it 
would  liave  done.  His  disgrace,  however, 
and  unjust  ejectment  from  Ahadarra  filled 
them  ^rith  that  low,  ruffianly  sense  of  exult-  \ 
ation,  than  which,  coming  from  such  scoun- 
drels, there  is  scarcely  anything  more  detest- 
able in  human  nature. 

One  evening  about  this  time  they  were 
sitting  about  the  fire,  *'hD  +hree  brothers, 
Kate,  and  the  young  unhckea  savages  of  the 
family,  when  Philip,  after  helping  himself  to 
a  glass  of  spirits,  said, — 

"  At  any  rate,  there'll  be  no  match  between 
Miss  Kathleen  and  that  vagabond,  Bryan 
M'ZvLihon.  I  think  we  helped  to  put  a  nail 
in  bis  coffin  thex'e,  by  gob." 

"  Ay,"  said  Kate,  "  a"'  vou  may  boast  of  it, 
you  unmanly  vagabone  ;  an  ycC  you  purtind 
to  have  a  regai'd  for  the  poor  gii'l,  an'  a  purty 
way  you  tuck  to  show  it — to  have  her  as  she 
is,  goin'  about  wid  a  pale  face  an'  a  broken 
heart.  Don't  you  see  it's  her  more  than  him 
you're  puni.shin',  you  savage  of  hell  ?  " 

"You  had  betther  keep  your  tongue  off" o' 
me,"  he  rephed  ;  "  I  won't  get  into  grips  wid 
you  any  more,  you  bai'ge  o'  blazes  ;  but,  if 
you  provoke  me  wid  bad  language,  I'll  give 
you  a  cUnk  wid  one  o'  these  sotherin'-Lrons 
that'll  put  a  clasp  on  your  tongue." 

"  Never  attempt  that,"  she  repUed  fiercely, 
"  for,  as  sure  as  you  do,  I'll  have  this  knife," 
showing  him  a  large,  sharjj-pointed  one, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
lier  class,  hung  by  a  black  belt  of  strong 
leather  fi-om  her  side — "I'll  have  this  cus- 
tomer here  gi'eased  in  your  puddins,  my 
buck,  and,  when  the  win's  out  o'  j'ou,  see 
what  you'll  be  worth— fit  for  Captain  James's 
hounds ;  although  I  duuno  but  the  very 
dogs  themselves  is  too  clane  to  ait  you." 

"  Come,"  said  Bat,  "  we'll  have  no  more  o' 
ihis  ;  do  you,  Phihp,  keep  quiet  wid  your 
sotherin'-iron,  and,  as  for  you,  Kate,  don't 
dhraw  me  upon  you  ;  na  han  an  shin — it  isn't 
Phihp  you  have.  I  say  I'm  right  well  plaised 
that  we  helped  to  knock  up  the  match." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,"  rephed  Kate,  "  that 
it  is  knocked  up  ;  don't  now,  mind  my  words  ; 
an'  take  c;ii-e  that,  instead  of  knockin'  it  up, 
you  haven't  knocked  yourselves  down.  Chew 
your  cud  upon  that  now." 

"  What  does  she  mane  ?  "  asked  Ned,  look- 
ing on  her  with  a  baleful  glance,  in  which 
might  be  read  equal  ferocity  and  alarm. 

"  "Why,  traichery,  of  coorse,"  replied  Phihp, 
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in  his  deep,  glowing  voice.  "  Kate,"  said 
her  husband,  starting  into  something  like  an 
incipient  tit  of  fury,  but  suddenly  checking 
himself — "Kate,  my  honey,  what  do  you 
mane  by  them  words  ?  "       ' 

"  ^^^mt  do  I  mane  by  them  words?"  she 
exclaimed,  with  an  eye  which  turned  on  him 
with  c»ol  defiance;  "pick  that  out  o*  your 
laiTiin',  Bat,  my  pet.  You  can  all  keep  your 
saicrets  ;  an'  I'll  let  you  know  that  I  can  keep 
mine." 

"Be  the  Holy  St.  Lucifer,"  said  her  hus- 
band,  "  if  I  wanst  thought  that  traichery  'uq 
enter  your  head,  I'd  take  gootl  care  that  it's 
in  hell  you'd  waken  some  fine  moniin'  afore 
long.     So  mind  yourself,  Kate,  my  honey." 

"  Are  you  in  nobody  else's  power  but 
mine? "she  rephed,  "ax  yom^rves  that^ 
an'  now  do  you  mind  yourself,  L.t,  my  pet, 
and  all  o'  yez." 

"  AMiat  is  the  raison,"  asked  her  husband, 
"  that  I  see  you  an'  Nanny  Peety  coUoguin* 
an'  huggermuggerin'  so  often  together  o< 
late  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  she  rephed,  ^^^th  a  toss  of  disdain, 
"  what  a  manly  fellow  you  are  to  want  to  get 
into  women's  saicrets  !  you  may  save  your 
breath  though." 

"  Whatever  you  collogue  about,  all  I  say 
is,  that  I  don't  hke  a  bone  in  the  same  Nanny 
Peety's  body.  She  has  an  eye  in  her  head 
that  looks  as  if  it  knew  one's  thoughts." 

"  An'  maybe  it  does.  One  thing  I  know, 
and  every  one  knows  it,  that  it's  a  ven,'  purty 
eye. " 

"  TeU  her,  then,  to  keep  out  o'  this  ;  we 
want  no  spies  here." 

"  Di^•il  a  word  of  it ;  she's  my  niece,  an* 
the  king's  highway  is  as  free  to  her  as  it  is 
to  you  or  anybody  else.  She'll  be  welcome 
to  me  any  time  she  comes,  an'  let  me  see 
who'll  dare  to  mishst  her.  She  feels  as  she 
ought  to  do,  an'  as  every  womiui  ought  to  do, 
ay,  an'  eveiy  man,  too,  that  is  a  man,  or  any- 
thing but  a  brute  an'  a  coward — she  feels  for 
that  unfortunate,  heart-broken  girl  'ithout ; 
an'  ifU  be  a  strange  thuig  if  them  tliat 
brought  her  to  what  she's  suft'erin'  won't  suf- 
fer themselves  yet ;  there's  a  God  alx>ve  still, 
I  hope,  glorj'  be  to  His  name  !  Traichery !  " 
she  exclaimed  ;  "  ah,  you  ill-minded  villains, 
it's  yourselves  you're  thinkin'  of,  an'  what 
you  desarve.  As  for  myself,  it's  neither  you 
nor  your  rillainy  that's  in  my  head,  but  the 
soiTm\-ful  heart'that's  in  that  jxior  girl  'ithout 
— ay,  an'  a  broken  one  ;  for.  indeed,  broked 
it  is  ;  and  it's  not  long  she'll  be  troublin' 
either  friend  or  foe  in  this  world.  The  curse 
o'  glon'  upon  you  all,  you  \'ilLain9,  and  upon 
ever)-  one  that' had  a  hand  in  bringing  her  to 
this  !  " 

Havinj?  uttered  these  words,  she  put  her 
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cloak  and  bonnet  upon  her,  and  left  the 
house,  adding  as  she  went  out,  "  if  it's  any 
pleasure  to  you  to  know  it,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm 
goin'  to  meet  Nancy  Peety  this  minute,  an' 
you  never  seen  sich  collogiiin'  an'  hugger- 
muggerin'  as  we'll  have,  plaise  goodness — ah, 
you  ill-thinkin',  skulkin'  villains  !  " 

Kate  Hogan,  though  a  tigi'ess  when  pro- 
voked, and  a  hardened,  reckless  creature, 
scarcely  remai'kable  for  any  particular  virtue 
that  could  be  enumerated,  and  formidable 
fi'om  that  savage  strength  and  intrepidity  for 
which  she  was  so  well  kno\vn,  was  yet  not 
merely  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  Kathleen 
Cavanagh,  but  absolutely  took  an  interest  in 
them,  at  once  so  d'eep  and  full  of  symjDathy, 
as  to  affect  her  temper  and  disturb  her  peace 
of  mind.  Not\Nithstanding  her  character  she 
was  still  a  woman  ;  and,  in  mattex-s  invobdug 
the  happiness  of  an  innocent  and  beautiful 
creatiu'e  of  her  o^\'n  sex,  who  had  been  so 
often  personall}^  kind  to  herself,  and  whose 
family  were  protectors  and  benefactors  to 
her  and  her  kindi'ed,  she  felt  as  a  woman. 
Though  coarse-minded  upon  most  many 
matters,  she  was  yet  capable  of  making  the 
humane  distinction  which  her  brutal  relatives 
could  not  understand  or  feel ;— we  mean  the 
fact  that,  in  having  lent  themselves  to  the 
base  -conspiracy  jDlanned  and  concocted  by 
Hycy  Burke,  and  in  having  been  undoubted- 
ly the  cause  of  M'Mahon's  disgrace,  as  Avell 
as  of  his  projected  marriage  with  Katlileen 
having  been  broken  uj),  they  did  not  j^erceive 
that  she  was  equally  a  su.fferer  ;  or,  if  they 
chd,  they  were  either  too  cunning  or  too 
liai'dened  to  acknowledge  it.  For  this  par- 
ticular circumstance,  Kate,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volved deep  ingratitude  on  their  j)art,  could 
not  at  all  forgive  them. 

At  this  time,  indeed,  the  melancholy  posi- 
tion of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  was  one  which  ex- 
cited profound  and  general  sorrow  ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  this  was  sincere,  so  was  the 
feehng  of  indignation  against  him  whose  cor- 
ruption and  want  of  pi-inciple  were  supposed 
to  have  involved  her  in  then*  consequences. 
Two  months  or  better  of  the  period  allotted 
by  Kathleen  to  the  vindication  of  his  charac- 
ter, had  now  elajDsed,  and  yet  nothing  had 
been  done  to  set  himself  right  either  with 
her  or  the  world.  She  consequently  argued 
and  with  apparent  reason,  that  everything  in 
the  shape  of  justification  was  out  of  his  pow- 
er, and  this  reflection  only  deepened  her  af- 
fliction. Yes,  it  deepened  her  afiliction  ;  but 
it  did  not  on  that  account  succeed  in  ena- 
bling her  to  obliterate  his  image  the  more 
easily  from  her  heart.  The  fact  was,  that 
despite  the  force  and  variety  of  the  rumors 
that  were  abroad  against  him — and  each  suc- 
ceeding week  brousrht  in  some  fresh  instance 


of  his  duplicity  and  profligacy,  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  and  fertile  malignity  ot  Hycy  the 
accomplished — despite  of  this,  and  despite  of 
all,  the  natural  reaction  of  her  heart  had  set 
in — their  past  endearrosnts,  their  confidence 
their  tenderness,  theii"  love,  now  began,  after 
the  first  vehement  exprerision  of  pride  and 
high  principle  had  exhausted  the  offended 
mind  of  its  indignation,  to  gradually  resume 
their  influence  over  her.  A  review,  besides, 
of  her  own  conduct  towards  her  lover  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  her.  Whilst  she 
could  not  certainly  but  condemn  him,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  judged  him  upon  a  princi- 
ple at  once  too  cold  and  rigorous.  Indeed, 
now  that  a  poiiion  of  time  had  enabled  her 
mind  to  cool,  she  could  scarcely  understand 
why  it  was  that  she  had  passed  so  har^h  a 
sentence  uj^on  him.  She  was  not,  ho"ivever, 
capable  of  analyzing  her  own  mind  and  feel- 
ings upon  tlie  occasion,  or  she  might  have 
kno%\Ti  that  her  severity  towards  the  man 
was  the  consequence,  on  her  part,  of  that  in- 
nate scorn  and  indignation  which  pure  and 
lofty  minds  naturally  entertain  against  every- 
thing dishonorable  and  base,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  disassociate  the  crime 
from  the  criminal,  even  in  cases  where  the 
latter  may  have  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  such  a  noble  nature.  Nay,  the 
very  fact  of  finding  that  one's  affections  have 
been  fixed  upon  a  person  capable  of  such  dis- 
honor, produces  a  double  portion  of  indig- 
nation at  the  discovery  of  their  profligacy, 
because  it  supposes,  in  the  first  place,  that 
something  hke  imposture  must  have  been 
practised  upon  us  in  securing  our  affections, 
or  what  is  still  more  degrading,  that  we 
must  have  been  matei'ially  devoid  of  common 
penetration,  or  we  could  not  have  suffered 
oui'selves  to  become  the  dupe  of  craft  and 
dissimulation. 

Our  high-minded  heroine,  however,  had 
no  other  theory  upon  the  subject  of  her  own 
feelings,  than  that  she  loved  her  religion  and 
its  precepts,  and  detested  esevy  word  that 
was  at  variance  Avith  truth,  and  eveiy  act  in- 
consistent with  honesty  and  that  faithful  in- 
tegi'ity  which  resists  temptation  and  coiTup- 
tion  in  whatever  plausible  shapes  they  may 
approach  it. 

Be  tliis,  however,  as  it  may,  she  now  found 
that,  as  time  advanced,  her  lieai't  began  to 
fall  into  its  original  habits.  The  tumult  oc- 
casioned by  the  shock  resulting  from  her 
lover's  want  of  integrity,  had  now  nearly 
passed  away,  and  the  affection  of  the  woman 
began  to  supersede  the  severity  of  the  judge. 
By  degrees  she  was  enabled,  as  we  have  said, 
to  look  back  upon  her  conduct,  and  to  judge 
of  her  lover  through  tlie  more  softened  me- 
dium of  her  reviving  affection.     This  feeling 
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gained  upon  her  slowly  but  surely,  until  her 
conscience  became  alarmed  at  the  excess  of 
her  own  severity  towards  him.  Still,  how- 
ever, she  would  occaiionally  return,  as  it 
were,  to  a  contemplation  of  his  delinquency, 
and  endeavor,  from  an  unconscious  principle 
of  self-love,  to  work  herself  uj)  into  thivt  lofty- 
hatred  of  dishonor  which  had  j^rompted  his 
condemnation  ;  but  the  effort  was  in  vain. 
Every  successive  re\'iew  of  his  guilt  was  at- 
tended by  a  consciousness  that  she  liad  been 
righteous  overmuch,  and  that  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  treason,  even  against  their  common 
rehgion,  were  not  only  rapidly  diminishing 
in  her  heart,  but  ^-ielding  to  something  that 
very  nearly  resembled  remorse. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  feelings  on  the 
day  when  Kate  Hogan  and  her  male  relatives 
indulged  in  the  friendly  and  affectionate 
dialogue  we  have  just  detailed.  Her  heart 
was  smitten,  in  fact,  with  son-ow  for  the 
harsh  pai-t  she  had  taken  against  her  lover, 
and  she  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
pour  out  a  fuU  confession  of  all  she  felt  into 
the  friendly  ear  of  her  sister. 

Gerald  Cavanagh's  family  at  this  period 
was  darkened  by  a  general  spirit  of  depx-es- 
sion  and  gloom.  Tlieir  brother  James,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded, 
seemed  to  be  nearly  as  much  cast  down  as 
his  sister  ;  and  were  it  not  that  Cavanagh 
himself  and  his  wife  sustained  themselves 
by  a  hope  that  Kathleen  might  ultimately 
relax  so  far  as  to  admit,  as  slie  had  p;irtly 
promised  to  do,  the  proposals  of  Edward 
Burke,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
so  much  sufiering  apart  from  death  under 
the  same  roof.  \ 

On  the  day  in  question,  oui*  friend  OTini-  : 
gan,  whose  habits  of  intemperance  had  by 
no  means  diminished,  called  at  Cavanagh's, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.     Poor  ; 
Kathleen  was  now  suffering,  besides,  under 
the  consequences  of  the  injunction  not  to  ' 
mention   M'Mahon's   name,   wliich  she  had 
imposed  upon  her  own  family — an  injunction 
which  they  had  ever  since  faithfully  ohsen'ed. 
It  was  quite  evident  fr-om  the  unusually  easy 
fluency  of  OTinigan's  manner,  that  he  had 
not  confined  his  beverages,  during  the  day, 
to  mere  water.     Hanna,  on  seeing  him  enter, 
said  to  Kathleen,  in  a  whisper, — 

'  Hadn't  you  better  come  out  and  take  a 
walk,  Kathleen  ?  This  OTinigan  is  almost 
tipsy,  and  you  know  he'll  be  ttdking  about 
certiiin  subjects  you  don't  wish  to  heai\"  j 

"  Time  enough,  dear  Hanna,"  she  replied,  ' 
with   a   soiTowful   look   at  her  sister,  •'  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  suffeiing  and  pain  that  , 
almost  anji;hing  will  relieve  it.     You  know  I  \ 
was  always  amused  by  Finigan's  chat."  i 

Her  sister,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  made  I 


acquainted  with  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  heart,  on  hearing  these  words 
looked  at  her  closely,  and  smiled  son-owfullv, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  if  she  luul  at  that 
moment  experienced  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
if  not  of  hope.  Hitherto,  whenever  a  neigh- 
bor or  stranger  came  in,  Kathleen,  fearing 
that  the  forbidden  name  might  l)ecome  the 
topic  of  conversation,  always  retired,  either 
to  another  room  or  left  the  house  altogether, 
in  order  to  relieve  her  own  family  from  the 
painful  predicament  in  which  their  proniiso 
of  silence  to  her  had  placed  them.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  Hanna  i>erceived  \\\i\\ 
equal  suqwise  and  pleasure  that  she  kept  her 
gi'ound. 

•'  Sit  ye,  meiTy  jinteels  !  "  said  Finigan,  as 
he  entered  ;  "  I  hope  I  see  you  all  in  good 
health  and  spirits  ;  I  hope  I  do  ;  although  I 
am  afraid  if  what  fame— an'  by  the  way,  Mrs. 
Cavanagh,  my  classicahty  tells  me,  that  the 
poet  Mai'o  blundered  like  a  Hibernian,  when 
he  made  the  same  fame  a  trumpeter,  in 
which,  wid  the  exception  of  one  j)oint,  he 
was  completely  out  of  keeping.  There's  not 
in  all  litherature  another  instance  of  a  female 
ti-umpeter ;  and  for  sound  raisons — if  the 
fair  sex  were  to  get  possession  of  the  tuba, 
God  help  the  world,  for  it  would  soon  be  a 
noisy  one.  However,  let  me  recollect  my- 
self— where  was  I '?  Oh  I  ay — I  am  afraid 
that  if  what  fame  says — an'  by  the  way.  her 
trumpet  must  have  been  a  speaking  one— be 
ti-uo.  that  there's  a  fair  individual  here  whose 
spirits  are  not  of  the  most  exalted  character  ; 
and  indeed,  and  as  I  am  the  noblest  work  of 
God — an  honest  man — I  feel  sony  to  hear 
the  fact." 

The  first  portion  of  this  address,  we  neetl 
scarcely  say,  was  the  only  ptu^  of  it  which 
was  properly  understood,  if  we  except  a 
word  or  two  at  the  close. 

"God  save  you,  Misther  Finigan." 

"O'Finigan,  if  you  pkise,  ^Irs.  Cavanagh." 

"  Well,  well,"  she  rephed,  "  OTinigan, 
smce  it  must  be  so  ;  but  in  troth  I  can't 
always  remember  it,  Misther  Finigan.  in  re- 
gai-d  that  you  didn't  always  stand  out  for  it 
yourself.  Is  there  any  news  stirrin',  you 
that's  abroad  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  news,  ma'am  ;  Inxt  current 
reports  that  are  now  no  novelty.  The 
M'Mal  ion's — " 

"Oh,  never  mind  them,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cavanagh,  glancing  at  her  daughter,  "  if  you 
have  any  other  news  let  us  hear  it— pass 
over  the  M'Mahons — they're  not  worth  our 
talk,  at  least  some  o'  them." 

"  Pardon  me.  Mrs.  Cavanagh  :— if  AchiUes 
at  the  head  of  liis  mvrmidons  was  to  inform 
me  to  that  effect.  Id  tell  him  he  had  mis- 
taken his  customer.     My  principle,  ma'am — 
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and  'tis  one  I  glory  in — is  to  defend  the  ab- 
sent in  gineral,  for  it  is  both  charitable  and 
ginerous  to  do  so — in  gineral,  I  say  ;  but 
when  I  know  that  they  ai-e  unjustly  aspersed, 
I  contemplate  it  as  an  act  of  duty  on  my  part 
to  vindicate  them." 

"Well,"  rephed  ]Mi*s.  Cavanagh,  "that's 
all  verA'  right  an'  thrue,  Mr.  Finigan." 

"It  is,  Mr.  Finig — O'Finigan,"  observed 
James  Cavanagh,  who  was  present,  "and 
your  words  are  a  credit  and  an  honor  to 
you." 

"Thanks,  James,  for  the  compliment ;  for 
it  is  but  truth.  The  scandal  I  say  (he  pro- 
ceeded without  once  regarding  the  hint 
throvoi  out  by  Mrs.  Cavanagh)  which  has 
been  so  studiously  disseminated  against 
Bryan  M'Mahon — spare  yom*  nods  and  winks, 
Mrs.  Cavanagh,  for  if  you  winked  at  me  with 
as  many  eyes  as  Ai'gus  had,  and  nodded  at 
me  wid  as  many  heads  as  Hydra,  or  that 
baste  in  the  Kevelaytions,  I'd  not  suppress  a 
syllable  of  truth  ; — no,  ma'am,  the  suppressio 
veri's  no  habit  of  mine  ;  and  I  say  and  assert 
— ay,  and  asseverate — that  that  honest  and 
high-spirited  young  man,  named  Bryan  or 
Bernard  M'Mahon,  is  the  Adctim  of  villany 
and  falsehood — ay,  of  devilish  hatred  and  in- 
genious but  cowardly  vituperation." 

"Kathleen,"  whispered  her  sister,  "will 
you  come  out,  darlin'?  this  talk  must  be 
l^ainful  to  yovi." 

Kathleen  gave  her  a  look  of  much  mingled 
sorrow  and  entreaty  as  went  to  her  heart. 
Hanna,  whose  head  had  been  lovingly  re- 
clining on  her  sister's  bosom,  pressed  her 
gently  but  affectionately  to  her  heart,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"  You  wor  always  a  friend  of  his,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cavanagh,  "an'  of  course  you  spake  as 
a  fi-iend." 

"Yes,"  said  Finigan,  "I  always  ivas  a 
triend  of  his,  because  I  always  knew  his  hon- 
esty, his  love  of  truth,  his  hatred  of  a  mane 
action,  ay,  and  his  generosity  and  courage. 
I  knew  him  from  the  veiy  egg,  I  may  say — 
ab  ovo — Mrs.  Cavanagh  ;  it  was  I  instilled  his 
first  principles  into  him.  Oh  !  I  know  well ! 
I  never  had  a  scholar  I  was  so  proud  out  of. 
Hycy  Burke  was  smart,  quick,  and  cunning  ; 
but  then  he  was  traicherous  -something  of 
a  coward  when  he  had  his  match — strongly 
addicted  to  fiction  in  most  of  his  narratives, 
and  what  was  still  a  worse  point  about  him, 
he  had  the  infamous  ingenuity,  whenever  he 
had  a  point  to  gain — such  as  belying  a  boy 
and  taking  away  his  characther — of  making 
truth  discharge  all  the  blackguard  duties  of 
falsehoood.  Oh !  I  know  them  both  well ! 
But  who  among  all  I  ever  enlightened  wid 
instruction  was  the  boy  that  always  tould 
the  truth,  even  when  it  went  against  him- 


self?— why,  Bryan  M'Mahon.  Who  over  de- 
fended the  absent? — why,  Bryan  M'Mahon. 
Who  ever  and  always  took  the  part  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless  "gilnsc  the  strong  and 
tj'rannical? — whv,  Bryan  M'Mahon.  Who 
fought  for  his  religion,  too,  when  the  young 
heretics  used  to  turn  it,  or  try  to  turn  it, 
into  ridicule  —ay,  and  when  cowardly  and 
traicherous  -lycy  used  to  sit  quietly  by,  and 
either  put  the  insvdt  in  his  pocket,  or  curry 
favor  wid  the  young  sneering  vagabonds  that 
abused  it  ?  Axid  yet,  at  the  time  Hycy  was 
a  thousand  times  a  greater  Httle  bigot  than 
Bryan.  The  one,  wid  a  juvenile  rabble  at 
his  back,  three  to  one,  was  a  tyi'ant  over  the 
young  schismatics  ;  whilst  Bryan,  Hke  a  brave 
youth  as  he  was,  ever  and  always  protected 
them  against  the  disadvantage  of  numbers, 
and  insisted  on  showing  them  fair  play.  I 
am  warm,  Mrs.  Cavanagh,"  he  continued, 
"and  heat,  you  know,  generates  thirst.  I 
know  that  a  drop  o'  the  right  sort  used  to 
be  somewhere  undher  this  same  roof ;  but 
I'm  afraid  if  the  fama  clamosa  be  thrue,  that 
the  side  of  the  argument  I  have  taken  isn't 
exactly  such  as  to  guarantee  me  a  touch  at 
the  native — that  is,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
there's  any  in  the  house." 

This  request  was  followed  by  a  short  sil- 
ence. The  Cavanagh's  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kathleen,  looked  at  each  other,  but 
every  eye  was  marked  either  by  indecision 
or  indifference.  At  length  Hanna  looked  at 
her  sister,  and  simply  said,  "dear  Kath- 
leen ! " 

"He  has  done,"  replied  the  latter,  in  a 
low  voice,  "what  I  had  not  the  generosity  to 
do — he  has  defended  the  absent." 

"Darling  Kathleen,"  Hanna  whispered, 
and  then  pressed  her  once  more  to  her  heart. 
"You  must  have  it,  IVIr.  O'Finigan,"  said 
she — "you  must  have  it,  and  that  immedi- 
ately ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  she  proceeded  to 
a  cupboard  from  which  she  produced  a  lai'ge 
black  bottle,  filled  with  that  peculiar  Hquid 
to  which  our  worthy  pedagogue  was  so  de- 
votedly addicted. 

"All,"  said  he,  on  receiving  a  bumper 
from  the  fair  hand  of  Hanna,  "let  the 
M'Mahons  alone  for  the  old  original — indeed 
I  ought  to  say — aboriginal  hospitality. 
Thanks,  Miss  Hanna  ;  in  the  meantime  I  will 
enunciate  a  toast,  and  although  we  shall  not 
draw  very  sti'ongly  upon  sentiment  for  the 
terms,  it  shall  be  plain  and  pithy  ;  here  is 
'that  the  saddle  of  infamy  may  be  soon 
placed  upon  the  right  horse,'  and  maybe 
there's  an  individual  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  us,  and  who  is  besides  not  altogether 
incognizant  of  the  learned  languages,  includ- 
ing a  tolerably  comprehensive  circle  of 
mathematics,  who  will,  to  a  certain  extenlv 
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contribute  to  tlie  consummation  of  that 
most  desirable  event ;  here  then,  I  rejiate,  is 
ilie  toast — 'may  the  saddle  of  infamy  soon 
be  placed  upon  the  rif^lit  horse  ! '  " 

Having  drunk  oft"  the  glass,  lie  turned  the 
mouth  of  it  d(J\\^l  upon  his  corduroy  breech- 
es, as  an  intimation  that  he  might  prob- 
ably find  it  necessary  to  have  recoui-se  to  it 
again. 

Hanna  obsen'ed,  or  rather  we  should  say, 
felt,  that  as  Finigan  jiroceeded  with  his  rem- 
iniscences of  M'Mahon's  school-boy  days  and 
the  enumeration  of  his  virtues,  her  sister's 
heart  and  bosom  quivered  with  deep  and  al- 
most iiTepressible  emotion.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  man's  man- 
ner, because  he  was  in  etu'nest,  and  it  was 
quite  evitlent  that  Kathleen's  spirit  liad 
caught  it  as  he  went  along,  and  that  her 
heart  recognized  the  truth  of  the  picture 
which  he  \vas  drawing.  We  say  she  literiilly 
felt  the  quiverings  of  her  sister's  heart 
against  her  own,  and  to  do  the  admii*able 
girl  justice,  she  rejoiced  to  recognize  these 
manifestations  of  returning  attection. 

"  It  was  only  yesterday,"  continued  Fini- 
gan, resuming  the  discourse,  "  that  I  met 
Bryan  M'Mahon,  and  b}'  the  way,  he  has 
sorrow  and  distress,  poor  fello  .v,  in  his  face. 
'  B:yan,'  said  I,  '  is  it  true  tliat  you  and  your 
father's  family  are  preparing  to  go  to  that 
refuyiavi  peccatorum,  America — that  over- 
grown cupping-glass  which  is  drawing  the 
best  blood  of  our  country  out  of  it  ?  ' 

"  '  The  people  of  L-eland,'  he  replied,  '  have 
a  riglit  to  bless  God  that  there  is  such  a 
country  to  fly  to,  and  to  restive  them  from  a 
land  where  they're  neglected  and  over- 
looked. It  is  true,  Mr.  O'Finigan,'  he  pro- 
ceeded— '  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to 
live  for  now.' 

"  '  And  so  you  are  prepaiing? '  I  asked. 

"  *I  ought  rather  say,'  he  replied,  '  that  we 
are  prepared  ;  we  go  in  another  month  ;  I 
only  Avish  we  were  there  ah-eady.' 

"'I  feai-,  Bryan,'  said  I,  'that  you  have 
not  been  well  trated  of  late.'  He  looked  at 
me  with  something  like  suiijrise,  but  said 
nothing  ;  'and  in  a  quarter,'  I  added,  '  that 
was  the  last  fi'om  whicli  you  weie  prepared 
to  expect  justice  without  mercy.' 

"'I  don't  understand  you,'  he  replied 
sharply  ;  '  what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  '  Bryan,'  said  I,  'I  sconi  a  moral  circum- 
bendibus where  the  direct  truth  is  neces.sju-v  ; 
I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  fear  it  is  ])urth- 
ened  wid  too  much  uncomfortable  -veracity, 
that  Kathleen  Cavanagh  /irt.s  donned  the  black 
cap*  in  doing  the  judicial  upon  you,  and  tliat 

*  Alludine  to  the  practice  of  putting  on  the 
black  cap  when  the  Judge  condemns  a  felon  to 
death. 


she  considei-s  her  sentence  equal  to  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unchangeable -~ 
or,  like  those  of  our  own  blessed  church — 
wid  reverence  be  the  analogy-  made— alto- 
gether infallible.'  HLs  eye  blazed  as  I  spoke ; 
he  caught  me  here  by  the  collar  wid  a  grip 
that  made  me  quake— 'Another  word  against 
Kathleen  Cavanagh,'  he  rephed,  '  and  I  Avill 
shake  every  joint  of  your  carcass  out  of  ita 
place;.'  His  little  sister,  Dora,  was  wid  him 
at  the  time  ;  '  Give  him  a  shake  or  two  as  it 
is,'  she  added,  egging  him  on,  '  Un-  what  he 
has  said  ah-eady  ; '  throth  she's  a  lively  little 
lady  that,  an'  if  it  wasn't  that  she  ha«  a  pair 
of  dark  shining  eyes,  and  sweet  features— ay, 
and  as  coaxin'  a  figure  of  her  own — however, 
sori*a  may  care,  somehow,  I  defy  any  one  to 
be  angry  wid  her." 

"  Come,  Mr.  O'Finigan,"  said  James,  ap- 
l^roaching  him,  "  you  must  have  another 
glass." 

"  Well  no,  James,"  he  rephed,  "  I  think 
not." 

"Faith,  but  I  say  you  will  ;  if  it  was  only 
to  heju"  what  Dora  —  hem — what  Bryan 
said." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  master,  allowing  him 
to  take  the  glass  which  he  received  again 
brimming,  "thanks,  James." 

"  '  Well,'  said  Bryan,  lettin'  go  my  cfii-ir, 
'  blame  any  one  you  like  ;  blame  me,  bl:u:j6 
Vanston,  blame  Chevydule,  Fethertonge  "vny- 
body,  everj-body,  the  Priest,  the  Bish^,.,  die 
Pope, — but  don't  diu'e  to  blame  Kathleen 
Cavanagh. ' 

"  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  has  she  been  right  in  her 
condemnation  of  you  ? ' 

'"She  has,'  he  replied,  with  a  wannth  of 
enthusiasm  which  lit  up  his  whole  features  ; 
'  she  has  done  nothing  but  what  was  right 
She  just  acted  as  she  ought,  and  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  know  I'm  not  worthy  of  her, 
and  never  was.     God  bless  her ! ' 

"  'And  don't  let  me  hear,'  said  Dora,  tak- 
ing up  the  dialogue,  '  that  ever  you'll  men- 
tion her  name  wid  disresjiect — mark  that. 
Ml-.  O'Finigan,  or  it'll  be  worae  for  you  a 
thrifle.' 

"  Her  brother  looked  on  her  wid  compla- 
cent affection,  and  patting  her  on  the  head, 
said,  '  Come,  darling,  don't  beat  him  now. 
You  see  the  risk  you  run,"  he  addetl,  ils  they 
went  away,  '  so  don't  draw  down  Dora's  ven- 
geance on  your  head.  She  might  forgive 
you  an  oft'ence  against  hrr.-ielf;  but  she 
won't  forgive  you  one  against  Katldeen  Cav- 
anagh ;  and.  Mister  O'FinigiUi,    neither  will 

"Ma-sther,"  said  James  Cavanagh,  "you'll 
stop  to-night  with  us  ?  " 

"No,  James,  I  have  an  engagement  of 
more  importance  than  you  could  ever  dhrame 
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of,  and  about — but  I'm  not  free  or  at  liberty 
to  develop  the  plot — for  plot  it  is — at  any 
greater  length.  Many  thanks  to  you  in  the 
mane  time  for  your  hospitable  intentions  ; 
but  before  I  go,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  young  man's  gine- 
rosity,  who  woidd  rather  have  himself  thought 
guilty  than  have  her  thought  wrong ;  for, 
whisper, — I  say  he's  not  guilty,  and  maybe — 
but,  no  matther,  time  will  tell,  and  soon  tell, 
too,  plaise  God." 

So  sanng  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  pohtely 
wished  them  a  pleasant  evening,  but  firmly 
refused  to  taste  another  di'op  of  hquor, 
"lest,"  he  added,  "it  might  denude  him  of 
the  necessary  quahficatious  for  accompUshing 
the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  bint."' 

When  he  was  gone,  Kathleen  brought  her 
sister  to  their  own  room,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  bosom,  she  spoke  not,  but  wept 
calmly  and  in  silence  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes. 

"Kathleen,"  said  Hanna,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  this,  and  I  often  A\-ished  for  it." 

""WTiisht,  dear  Hanna,"  she  replied; 
"  don't  speak  to  me  at  present  I'm  not  fit 
to  talk  on  that  imfortimate  subject  yet. 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespassess  as  we — we — 
forgive  them  that  tresjjass  against  us  ! '  Oh  ! 
Hanna  darling,  how  have  /  prayed  ?  "  They 
then  rejoined  the  family. 


CHAPTEK  XXHL 

Harry  Clintori's  Benevolence  Defeated — His  TTnde^s 
Treachery  —The  Marriage  of  Kathleen  and  Ed- 
ward Burke  Determined  on. 

This  partial  restoration  of  M'Mahon  to  the 
affections  of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  might  have 
terminated  in  a  full  and  perfect  reconciliation 
between  them,  were  it  not  for  circumstances 
which  we  are  about  to  detail.  From  what 
our  readers  know  of  young  Clinton,  we  need 
not  assure  them  that,  although  vtild  and  fond 
of  pleasure,  he  was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
either  generosity  or  principle.  There  were 
indeed  few  individuals,  perhaps  scarcely  any, 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  felt  a  deeper  or 
manher  sympathy  for  the  adverse  fate  and 
evil  repute  Avhich  had  come  so  suddenly, 
and,  as  he  believed  in  his  soul,  undeservedly, 
upon  Bryan  M'Mahon.  He  resolved  accord- 
ingly to  make  an  effort  for  the  pui*pose  of 
setting  the  unfortunate  young  man's  chai'ac- 
ter  right  with  the  pubUc,  or  if  not  witli  the 
pubhc,  at  least  in  that  quarter  where  sucli  a 
seindce  might  prove  most  beneficial  to  him, 
we  mean  in  Gerald  Cavanagh's  family.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  morning  after  breakfast  as 


his  uncle  sat  reading  the  newspaper,  be  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  : — 

"  By  the  way,  imde,  you  must  excuse  me 
for  asking  you  a  question  or  two." 

"  Cei-tainly,  Hany.  Did  I  not  often  desire 
you  never  to  hesitate  asking  me  any  ques- 
tion you  wish  ?     Why  should  you  not  ?  " 

"This,  however,  may  be  ti'enchiug  a  Httle 
upon  the  secrets  of  your — yovu* — profession." 

"  ^Vhat  is  it?— what  is  it?  " 

"  You  remember  the  seizure  you  made 
some  time  ago  in  the  townland  of  Aha- 
darra  ?  " 

"  I  do  pei-fectly  well." 

"  Now,  uncle,  excuse  me.  Is  it  fail*  to  ask 
you  if  you  know  the  person  who  furnished 
you  with  information  on  that  subject.  Mai*k, 
I  don't  wish  nor  desire  to  know  his  name  ; 
I  only  ask  if  you  know  it?" 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

"Do  you  not  suspect  it?  It  came  to  you 
anonymously,  did  it  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  are  raking  me  with  a  fire  of 
cross-examination,  Harry  ;  but  it  did." 

"  Should  you  wish  to  know,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,  I  wish  to  know  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  fortunate 
event." 

"  Don't  say  we,  uncle  ;  speak  onlv  for  your- 
self." 

"I  should  wish  to  know,  though." 

"  Pray  have  you  the  letter  ?  " 

"  I  have  :  you  will  find  it  in  one  of  the 
upper  i^igeon  holes  ;  I  can't  say  which  ;  tow- 
ards the  left  hand.  I  placed  it  there  yes- 
terday, as  it  turned  up  among  some  other 
communications  of  a  similar  stamp." 

In  a  few  moments  his  nephew  returned, 
with  the  precious  document  in  his  hands. 

"Now,  uncle,"  he  proceeded,  as  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  "you  admit  that  this  is 
the  letter  ?  " 

"  I  admit — why,  you  blockhead,  does  not 
the  letter  itself  prove  as  much  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  know  the  scoundrel  who 
sent  you  this  letter." 

"  I  grant  you  he  is  a  scoundrel,  Harry  ; 
nobody,  I  assure  you,  despises  his  tools  more 
than  I  do,  as  in  general  every  man  does  who 
is  forced  to  make  use  of  them.     Go  on." 

"The  man  who  sent  you  that  letter  was 
Hycy  Burke." 

"  Very  Hkely,"  repUed  the  cool  old  StiU- 
Hound ;  "  But  I  did  not  think  he  would  ever 
place  us — " 

"  You,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"Very  well,  vu%  sir,  if  you  please,  under 
such  an  important  obligation  to  him.  How 
do  you  know,  though,  that  it  was  he  who 
sent  it  ?  " 

His  nephew  then  related  the  circumstance 
of  his  meeting  with  Nanny  Peety,  and  the 
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discovery  which  he  had  made  through  her  of 
the  letter  having  l^eeu  both  written  and  sent 
bv  Hvcy  to  the  post-oftice.  In  order,  be- 
sides, to  satisfy  his  relative  tlmt  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  still  was  a  plan  concocted  by 
Hycy  to  ruin  M'Mahon,  through  the  medium 
of  the  tine,  he  detailed  as  much  of  Hycy's 
former  proposal  to  him  as  he  conveniently 
covdd,  without  disclosing  the  pai-t  wliich  he 
himself  had  undei-taken  to  perform  in  this 
concerted  moment. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  rejilied  the  old  fellow  after 
a  pause,  " hes  a  d — d  scoundrel,  no  doubt ; 
but  as  his  scomidrehsm  is  his  o^\^l,  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it.  With  respect,  however,  to  M'Mahon, 
I  can  assure  you,  that  I  was  infomied  of  his 
intention  to  set  up  a  Still  a  good  while  before 
I  made  the  capture,  and  not  by  anonymous 
information  either.  Now,  what  would  you 
say  if  both  I  and  Fethertonge  knew  the  whole 
plot  long  before  it  was  put  in  practice  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  screwed  his  hard  keen 
features  into  a  most  knavish  expression." 

"Yes,"  he  added;  '"and  I  can  tell  you 
that  both  the  agent  and  I  forwamed  M'lMahon 
against  suti'ering  himself  to  engage  in  any- 
thing illegal — which  was  our  duty  as  his 
friends  you  know — hem  !  " 

"Is  that  possible?"  said  his  nephew, 
blushing  for  this  \ilUanous  admission. 

"Quite  possible,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  how- 
ever, as  I  saiil,  I  dont  see  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  avail  our.seives  of  his  villany." 

"  That  is  preci.se ly  wluit  I  was  about  to  say, 
sir,"  repUeil  his  nephew,  still  musing  on 
"what  he  had  heaixl. 

"  Right,  H:u-rv  ;  the  fai'm  is  a  good  thing, 
or  •vN'ill  be  so,  at  least." 

"  The  fai-m,  sir!  but  I  did  not  speak  with 
reference  to  the  fixrm." 

"Then  with  reference  to  lohat  did  you 
speak  ?  " 

"I  meant,  sir,  that  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  avail  oiirselves  of  his  villany,  m  setting 
M'Mahon  right  with  the  pubhc  as  far  as  we 
could." 

"  With  the  whole  pubhc  ! — whew  !  Why, 
my  good  young  man,  I  thought  the  days  of 
giants  and  windmills  had  gone  by." 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  the  nephew,  "at 
all  events  there  is  one  thing  you  must  do  for 
me.  I  wish  you  to  see  old  Gerald  Cavanagh, 
And  as  fai-  as  you  can  to  restore  his  couti- 
<lence  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  young 
M'Mahon.  State  to  him  that  you  have 
reason  to  know  that  his  son  has  a  bitter 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  ;  that  gi-eat  in- 
justice had  been  done  to  him  in  many  ways, 
and  that  you  would  be  glad  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion should  take  place  between  the  fami- 
Hes." 


"  And  so  I  am  to  set  out  upon  the  wild 
goo.se  chase  of  reconciling  a  wench  and  a 
fellow,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore." 

"  No,  sir— not  at  all  -I  will  make  Cavanagh 
call  upon  you." 

"I  don't  undei-stfmd  tliis,"  replied  the 
imclf,  rubbing  behind  his  ear;  "I  don't 
perceive  ;  but  pray  what  interest  have  you  in 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  uncle,  none  in  life,  un- 
less an  anxiety  to  serve  \yooT  M'Mahon.  The 
world  is  down  upon  him  alxjut  tlrnt  vote 
which,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
was  more  creditable  to  him  than  othcnvise. 
I  know,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
estrangement  between  him  and  Mi.ss  Cavan- 
agh, he  is  bent  on  emigrating.  Jt  U  Ihnt 
fad  ichirh  prenxfn  upon  hun  moal.  Now  will 
you  oblige  me  in  this,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Let  Cavanagh  call  \i\)oi\  me,"  he  replied, 
"  and  if  I  can  siy  anytiiing  to  soften  the  old 
fellow,  i)erhaps  I  will. " 

"Tliank  you,  uncle — thank  you — I  sIloII 
not  forget  this  kindness." 

"Well,  then,"  said  his  uncle,  "lam  going 
down  to  Fethertonge  on  a  certain  matter  of 
business,  you  understand,  and — let  me  see — 
why,  if  Cavanagh  calls  on  me  to-morrow 
about  eleven,  I  shall  see  him  at  all  events." 

Young  Clinton  felt  suqirised  and  grieved 
at  what  his  uncle  had  just  liiut^d  to  him  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  considerably 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  these  two 
famihes,  and  with  this  excellent  motive  in 
view  he  went  to  Cavanagh,  witli  whom  he 
had  a  private  conversation.  Having  been 
made  aware  by  ^I'Mahon  himself  of  Cav- 
anagh's  jjrejudice  agjiinst  him.  and  the  pre- 
dilections of  himself  and  his  wife  for  an  al- 
hance  into  Burke's  family,  he  merely  toKl 
him  that  his  uncle  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
the  next  day  about  eleven  o'clock,  ujwn 
which  the  other  promised  to  attend  to  that 
gentleman. 

Old  Clinton,  on  his  way  to  Fethertonge 'a, 
met  that  worthy  individual  riding  into  Bally- 
macan. 

"I  was  going  down  to  you,"  said  he; 
"  but  where  are  you  Ixumd  for  ?  " 

"Into  towni,"  rephed  the  ageni ;  "have 
you  any  objection  to  nde  that  way  * " 

"  None  in  the  world  ;  it  is  just  tlie  same  to 
me.     Well,  how  are  imitters  procee<ling?  " 

"Not  by  any  means  well,"  replied  the 
othei-,  "I  begin  to  feel  something  like  alarm. 
I  \v\Ax  we  had  tliose  M'Mahons  out  of  the 
country.  Vanston  has  paid  that  d — d  goose 
ChcNydale  a  visit,  and  1  fear  that  unless  the 
Ahadarra  man  and  his  father,  and  the  whole 
crew  of  them,  soon  leave  the  coimtry,  we 
shall  break  down  in  our  object" 
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"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  "  said  the  ganger, 
staiiing ;  "  by  Jove,  it  is  well  I  know  this  in 
time." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"Why,"  continued  Clinton,  "I  was  about 
to  take  a  foolish  step  to-moiTOw  morning, 
for  the  express  purjiose,  I  believe,  of  keeping 
him,  and  probably  the  whole  family  in  the 
counti'y." 

He  then  detailed  the  conversation  that  he 
had  with  his  nephew,  upon  which  Fether- 
tonge  convinced  him  that  there  was  more  in 
the  wind  with  respect  to  that  step,  than 
either  he  or  his  nej^hew,  who  he  assured 
liim  was  made  a  cat's  paw  of  in  the  business, 
suspected.  "  That's  a  deep  move,"  said  the 
agent,  "  but  we  shall  defeat  them,  notwith- 
standing. Everything,  however,  depends 
upon  their  leaving  the  country  before  Chev}'- 
dale  hai^pens  to  come  at  the  real  state  of  the 
case  ;  still,  it  will  go  hard  or  we  shall  baffle 
both  him  and  them  yet." 

"Whether  Clinton  was  sure  that  the  step 
urged  upon  him  by  his  nephew  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  generous  regard  for  M'Mahon,  or 
that  the  former  was  made  a  mere  tool  for 
ultimate  pui-poses,  in  the  hands  of  the  Aha- 
darra  man,  as  he  called  him  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the 
hour  of  eleven  came  the  next  morning,  he 
was  prepared  to  set  his  nephew's  generosity 
aside,  and  act  upon  Fethertonge's  theoi-y  of 
doing  everj'thing  in  his  power  to  get  the 
whole  connection  out  of  the  country,  "  Ha," 
he  exclaimed,  "I  now  understand  what 
Harry  meant  with  respect  to  their  emigra- 
tion— '  It  is-  that  fact  ivhich  2^resses  upon  him 
most.'  Oh  ho  !  is  it  so,  indeed  !  Very  good, 
Mr.  M'Mahon — we  shall  act  accordingly." 

Gerald  Cavanagh  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted by  his  wife  on  the  day  before  with 
the  2:)artial  revival  of  his  daughter's  affection 
for  Bryan  M'Mahon,  as  well  as  with  the 
enthusiastic  defense  of  him  made  by  Fini- 
gan,  two  circumstances  which  gave  him 
much  concei*n  and  anxiety.  On  his  return, 
however,  fi'om  Clinton's,  his  family  observed 
that  there  Avas  something  of  a  satisfactory 
expression  mingled  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
grave  thought  in  his  face.  The  ti-uth  is,  if 
the  worthy  man  thought  for  a  moment  that 
the  ultimate  loss  of  M'Mahon  would  have 
seriously  injured  her  peace  of  mind,  he  would 
have  bitterly  regretted  it,  and  perhaps  en- 
coviragft  a  reconciliation.  This  was  a  result, 
however,  that  he  could  scarcely  comprehend. 
That  «he  might  fret  and  pine  for  a  few 
montLii  or  so  was  the  worst  he  could  cal- 
culate upon,  and  of  course  he  took  it  for 
granted,  that  the  moment  her  affection  for 
one  was  efficed,  another  might  step  in, 
without  any  great  risk  of  disappointment. 


"  Well,  Gerald,"  said  his  wife,  "  what  did 
Ganger  Clinton  want  with  you  ?  " 

Gerald  looked  at  his  two  daughters  and 
sighed  unconsciously.  ' '  It's  not  good  news, " 
he  proceeded,  "in  one  sense,  but  it  is  in 
another  ;  it's  good  news  to  all  my  family  but 
that  girl  sittin'  there,"  pointing  to  Kathleen. 

Unfortunately  no  evil  intelligence  could 
have  rendered  the  unhappy  girl's  cheek  paler 
tlian  it  was  ;  so  that,  so  far  as  apiDcarances 
went,  it  was  impossible  to  say  Avhat  effect 
this  startling  communication  had  upon  her. 

"I  was  down  wid  Misther  Clinton,"  he 
proceeded;  "he  hard  a  reiwrt  that  there 
was  about  to  be  a  makin'  up  of  the  differences 
between  Kathleen  there  and  Bryan,  and  he 
sent  for  me  to  say,  that,  for  the  girl's  sake — 
who  he  said  was,  as  he  had  hard  from  all 
quarthers,  a  respectable,  genteel  girl — he 
couldn't  suffer  a  young  man  so  full  of  thraich- 
ery  and  desate,  as  he  had  good  raisons  to 
know  Bryan  M'Mahon  was,  to  impose  him- 
self upon  her  or  her  family.  He  cautioned 
me,"  he  proceeded,  "and  all  of  us  against 
him  ;  and  said  that  if  I  allowed  a  marriage  to 
take  place  between  him  and  my  daughter, 
he'd  soon  bring  disgrace  uiDon  her  and  us, 
as  well  as  himself.  '  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  Mr.  Cavanagh,'  says  he,  '  that  is  not  a 
thrifle  'ud  inake  me  send  for  you  in  sich  a 
business  ;  but,  as  I  happen  to  know  the  stuff 
he  is  made  of,  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  him 
take  a  decent  family  in  so  distastefully.  To 
my  own  knowledge,  Cavanagh,'  said  he, 
'  he'd  desave  a  saint,  much  less  your  innocent 
and  unsuspectin'  daughter.' " 

"But,  father,"  said  Hanna,  "you  know 
there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that  report ; 
and  mayn't  all  that  has  been  said,  or  at  least 
some  of  what  has  been  said  against  Bryan, 
be  as  much  a  lie  as  that?  Who  on  earth 
could  sich  a  report  come  from  ?  " 

"I  axed  Mr.  Clinton  the  same  question," 
said  the  father,  "  and  it  appears  that  it  came 
from  Bryan  himself." 

"  Oh,  God  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  Hanna  ; 
"  for,  if  it's  a  thing  that  he  said  that,  he'd  say 
anything." 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  father,  "  I 
only  spake  it  as  I  hard  it,  and,  what  is  more, 
I  believe  it — I  believe  it  after  what  I  hard 
this  day  ;  everybody  knows  him  now — man, 
woman,  an'  child.  Cheernah  I  what  an 
escape  that  innocent  gii'l  had  of  him  !  " 

Katlileen  rose  up,  went  over  to  her  father, 
and,  placing  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
was  about  to  speak,  but  she  checked  her- 
self ;  and,  after  looking  at  them  all,  as  it 
were  by  turns,  Avith  a  look  of  distraction  and 
calm  but  concentrated  agony,  she  returned 
again  to  her  seat,  but  did  not  sit  down. 

"After  all,"   she   exclaimed,    "there  has 
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been  no  new  crime  brouf^ht  against  him,  n<it 
one ;  but,  if  I  acted  wrongly  and  ungener- 
ously once,  I  won't  do  so  again.  Hanna,  see 
his  sister  Dora,  say  I  give  biin  tbe  next  tliree 
weeks  to  clear  himself ;  and,  father,  listen  ! 
if  he  doesn't  do  so  within  that  time,  take  me, 
marry  me  to  Edward  Burko  if  you  wish — of 
course  Hycy's  out  of  the  question— siuce  you 
must  have  it  so,  for  the  sooner  I  go  to  my 
grave  the  better.  There's  his  last  chance, 
let  him  take  it  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  listen 
to  me,  one  and  aD  of  you.  I  cauuot  bear  this 
long  ;  there's  a  dry  bui-ning  pain  about  my 
heai-t,  and  a  weight  upon  it  will  soon  put  me 
out  of  the  reach  of  clisappointment  and  sor- 
row. Oh,  Biyan  iM'Mahon,  can  you  be  what 
is  said  of  you  !  and,  if  you  can,  oh,  why  did 
we  ever  meet,  or  why  did  I  ever  see  you  !  " 

Her  sister  Hanna  attempted  to  console 
her,  but  for  once  she  failed.  Kathleen  would 
hear  no  comfort,  for  she  said  she  stood  in 
need  of  none. 

"My  mind  is  all  dark,"  said  she,  "or 
rather  it  is  sick  of  this  miserable  work. 
Why  am  I  fastened  upon  by  such  suffering 
and  distraction  ?  Don't  attempt  at  present 
to  console  me,  Hanna ;  I  won't,  because  I 
can't  be  consoled.  I  wish  I  knew  this  man 
— whether  he  is  honest  or  not.  If  he  is  the 
villain  they  say  he  is,  and  that  with  a  false 
mask  upon  him,  he  has  imposed  himself 
on  me,  and  gained  my  affections  by  hyi->oc- 
risy  and  deceit,  why,  Hanna,  my  dai-ling 
sister,  I  could  stab  him  to  the  heai*t.  To 
think  that  I  ever  should  come  to  love  a 
villain  that  could  betray  his  chui*ch,  his 
country,  me — and  take  a  bribe  ;  yen,  he  has 
done  it,"  she  proceeded,  catcliing  fire  from 
the  force  of  her  own  detestation  of  what 
was  wrong.  "Here,  Hanna,  I  call  back 
my  words — I  give  him  no  further  warn- 
ing than  he  has  got :  he  knows  the  time, 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  past,  and  has  he 
ever  made  a  single  attempt  to  clear  him- 
self? No,  because  he  cannot.  I  despise 
him  ;  he  is  unworthy  of  me,  and  I  fear  he 
ever  was.  Here,  father,"  she  said  with 
vehemence,  "  listen  to  me,  my  dear  father  ; 
and  you,  my  mother,  beloved  mother,  hear 
m€  !  At  the  expiration  of  thi'ee  weeks  I  will 
marry  Edward  Burke  ;  he  is  a  modest,  and 
I  think  an  honest  young  man,  who  would  not 
betray  his  religion  nor  liis  country,  nor — 
nor— any  unhappy  girl  that  might  hajjpen  to 
love  him  ;  oh,  no,  he  would  not  —and  so,  after 
three  weeks — I  will  many  him.  Go  now  and 
tell  him  so — say  I  said  so  ;  and  you  may  rest 
assured  I  will  not  break  my  word,  althougii — 
I  may  break — break  my  heart — my  heart ! 
Now,  Hanna,  come  out  and  walk,  deju' — come 
out,  and  let  us  chat  of  other  matters  ;  yes, 
of  other  matters  ;  and  you  can  tell  me  can- 


didly whether  you  tliink  Bryan  M'^Iahon 
such  a  villiiin."  Struck  l)y  her  ovn\  words  she 
l)aused  almost  exhausted,  and,  l)endingdown, 
put  her  face  upon  her  liunds,  mid  by  a  long 
persevering  effort,  at  length  raised  her  heacl^ 
and  after  a  little  time  appeared  to  have  re- 
g. lined  ii  good  deal  of  coniix).sure  ;  b  it  not 
witliout  tears— for  she  hiul  wept  bitterly. 

On  that  night  she  told  her  sister  tljat  tlie 
last  resolution  she  ha<l  come  to  was  that  by 
which  she  was  determined  to  abide. 

"  You  would  not  have  me  like  a  mere  girl," 
she  said,  "  without  the  power  of  knowing  my 
owTi  mind— no  ;  let  what  may  come  Twill 
send  no  messages  after  him— and  jls  sure  oa 
I  have  life  I  will  marry  Etlward  Burke  after 
the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  if  Bryau 
doesn't— but  it's  idle  to  talk  of  it— if  he 
could  he  would  have  done  it  before  now. 
Good-night,  dear  Hanna— good-night,"  and 
after  many  a  long  and  heavy  sigh  she  sank 
to  an  uneii.sy  and  troubled  slumber. 

The  next  morning  Gerald  Cavanagh,  who 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  distracted  Lmguage 
of  his  daughter  on  the  preceding  night  pjiid 
an  early  visit  to  his  friend.  Jemmy  Burke. 
He  found  the  whole  f:uuily  assembled  at 
breakfa.st,  and  after  the  usual  sjilutations, 
was  asked  to  join  them,  which  invitation, 
however,  haring  already  breakfasted,  he 
declined.  Hycy  had  of  late  been  very  much 
abroad — that  is  to  say  he  was  out  veiy 
much  at  night,  and  dined  very  fretpiently  in 
the  head-inn  of  B;dlymacan,  when  one  would 
sui^jio-se  he  ought  to  have  dined  at  home. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  s:iluted  honest 
Gerald  with  a  politeness  peculiarly  ironical 

"Mr.  Cavanagh,"  said  he,  "I  hoi>e  I  see 
you  in  good  hetdth,  sir.  How  are  all  the 
ladies? — Hamiah,  the  neat,  and  Kathleen — 
ah,  Ivathleen,  the  divine  !  " 

"  Troth,  they're  all  very  well,  I  tliank  you, 
Hycy  ;  and  how  is  yourself?" 

"Free  from  care,  ^Ir.  Cavanagh — a 
chm*tered  libertine." 

"  A  libertine  ! "  exclaimed  the  hone.^t 
farmer ;  "  troth  I've  occ;xsionally  heard  as 
niucli ;  but  until  I  heard  it  from  your  own 
Hj^s  diril  a  word  of  it  I  believed." 

"He  is  only  jesting,  Mi-.  Cavanagh,"  s-aid 
his  brother ;  "he  doesn't  mean  exactly,  nor 
indeed  at  all,  what  you  suppose  he  does." 

"Does  he  mean  anything  at  all,  Ned?" 
said  his  father,  dryly,  "  for  of  late  it's  no  alsy 
matther  to  understand  him." 

"  Well  said,  ^Mr.  Burke."  replietl  Hycy ; 
"I  am  like  yourself,  bec<Mning  exceedingly 
oracular  of  la;  e— but,  :Mr.  Cavanagh,  touch- 
ing this  exquisite  unicm  wliich  is  contem- 
plated between  Adonis  and  Juno  the  ox- 
eyed — does  it  still  hold  good,  that,  provided 
always  she  cannot  secure  the  corrupt  clod- 
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hopper,  she  will  in  that  case  condescend 
upon  Adonis  ?  " 

"  Gei-ald,"  said  the  father,  "  as  there's 
none  here  so  handy  at  the  nonsense  as  to 
understand  him,  the  best  way  is  to  let  him 
answer  himseK." 

"  Begad,  Jemmy,"  said  Cavanagh,  "to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  haven't  nonsense  enough  to 
answer  the  last  question  at  any  rate  ;  unless 
he  takes  to  speakin'  common-sense  I  won't 
vmdhertake  to  hould  any  further  discoui-se 
wid  him." 

"  Why  will  you  continue,"  said  his  brother 
in  a  low  voice,  "  to  render  youi'self  liable  to 
these  strong  rebufis  fi'om  plain  people  ?  " 

"Well  said,  most  vituline — Solomon  sec- 
undus,  well  said." 

"Hycy,"  said  his  mother,  "you  ought  to 
remimber  that  every  one  didn't  get  the  edi- 
cation  you  did — an'  that  ignoraot  peoijle  like 
your  father  and  Gerald  Kavanagh  there  can't 
undhercomestand  one-half  o'  what  you  say. 
Sure  thej'  know  nothing  o'  book-larnin',  and 
why  do  you  give  it  them  ?  " 

"  Simj^ly  to  move  their  metaphysics,  IMi-s. 
Btu-ke.  They  are  two  of  the  most  notorious 
metaphysicians  from  this  to  themselves  ;  but 
they  don't  j)ossess  your  powers  of  i*atiocina- 
tion,  madam  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  his  father ;  "  nayther  are  we 
sich  judges  of  horseflesh,  Hycy." 

Hycy  made  him  a  polite  bow,  and  repUed, 
"  One  would  think  that  joke  is  pretty  well 
worn  by  this  time,  ]Mi\  Burke.  Couldn't 
you  strike  out  something  original  now  ?  " 

"  All  I  can  sa}'  is,"  replied  the  father, 
"  that  the  joke  has  betther  bottom  than  the 
gaiTan  it  was  made  ujjon." 

Edward  now  arose  and  left  the  parlor,  e^'i- 
dently  annoyed  at  the  empty  ribaldry  of  his 
brother,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Hycy  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  rode  towai-ds  Ballj-macan. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  foUow 
Gerald  Cavanagh  in  the  account,  uncon- 
sciously one  sided  as  it  was,  of  the  consent 
which  he  assured  them  Kathleen  had  given,  on 
the  night  before,  to  marry  their  son  Edwai'd. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  before  they  separat- 
ed, the  match  was  absolutely  made  by  the 
two  worthies,  and  everything  arranged,  with 
the  exception  of  the  day  of  marriage,  which 
they  promised  to  determine  on  at  their  next 
meeting. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Thoughts  on  Our  Country  and  Our  Countrymen — 
Dora  and  Her  Laoer. 

The  state  of  the  covmtrj',  at  this  period  of 
our  narrative,  was  full  of  gloom  and  depres- 
sion.    Spring  had  now  set  in,  and  the  num- 


bers of  our  independent  and  most  industrious 
countrymen  that  flocked  towax'ds  our  great 
seaports  were  reckoned  by  many  thousands ; 
ancl  this  had  been  the  case  for  many  a  season 
preriously.  That  something  was  wrong,  and 
that  something  is  wrong  in  the  counti'y 
must,  alas !  be  evident  from  the  myriads 
Avho,  whilst  they  have  the  means  in  their 
hands,  are  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as 
they  can.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  country  in 
the  world,  a  population  so  affectionately  at- 
tached to  the  soil — to  the  place  of  their 
bii-th — as  the  Iiish.  In  fact,  tlie  love  of  their 
native  fields,  their  green  meadows,  the  dark 
mountains,  and  the  glorious  toiTcnts  that 
gush  from  them,  is  a  passion  of  which  they 
have  in  foreign  lands  been  often  known  to 
die.  It  is  called  Home  Sickness,  and  we  are 
aware  ourselves  of  more  than  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  individuals,  in  a  comparatively 
early  stage  of  life,  have  pined  away  in  secret 
after  their  native  hills,  until  the  malady  be- 
coming knoA\Ti,  unfortunately  too  late,  they 
sought  once  more  the  green  fields  and  val- 
leys among  which  they  had  spent  their  youth, 
just  in  time  to  lay  down  their  pale  cheeks 
and  rest  in  their  native  clay  for  ever  those 
hearts  which  absence  and  separation  fi*om 
the  very  soil  had  broken. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of 
the  pi'essnre,  the  neglect,  the  hopelessness  of 
independence  or  comfort,  which  the  condition 
of  the  j)eople,  and  the  circumstances  Avhich 
occasioned  it,  have  produced,  than  the  fact 
that  the  strong  and  sacred  attachment  which 
we  have  described  is  utterly  incapable  of  at- 
taching them  as  residents  in  a  countiy  so  in- 
describably dear  to  their  best  affections. 
People  may  ask,  and  do  ask,  and  will  ask, 
why  Ii'eland  is  m  such  a  jieculiarly  distressed 
state — why  there  is  always  upon  its  surface  a 
floating  mass  of  jxauperism  without  parallel 
in  Europe,  or  perhajis  in  the  world  ?  To 
this  we  rejDly  simply  because  the  duties  of 
property  have  uniformly  been  neglected. 
And  in  M'hat,  may  it  be  asked,  do  the  duties 
of  property  consist  ?  To  this  we  reply  again, 
in  an  earnest  fixed  resolution  to  promote,  in 
the  first  place,  the  best  social  and  domestic 
interests  of  the  people,  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, to  stock  their  minds  with  useful  and 
appropriate  knowledge,  to  see  that  they  shall 
be  taught  what  a  sense  of  decent  comfort 
means,  that  they  shall  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  wad  of  straw  for  a  bed,  and  a  meal  of 
potatoes  for  food,  and  that  they  shall,  be- 
sides, come  to  undei'stand  the  importance  of 
their  own  position  as  membei's  of  civil  so- 
ciety. Had  the  landlords  of  Ireland  paid  at- 
tention to  these  and  other  matters  that 
directly  involve  their  own  welfare  and  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  those  of  their  neglected 
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tenantry-,  they  would  uot  be,  as  thtj  now 
are,  a  class  of  meu,  some  absolutely  bauk- 
rupt,  and  more  on  the  very  eve  of  it ;  and  all 
this,  to  use  a  commerciid  phrase  painfully 
appropriate, — because  they  neglect  their  busi- 
ness. 

Who,  until  lately,  ever  heai'd  of  an  Irish 
lantUord  having  made  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty, or  the  principles  upon  which  it  ought 
to  be  administered,  his  study  ?  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  did  not  occi- 
sionally  bestow  a  thought  upon  their  o\mi  in- 
terests ;  but,  in  doing  so,  they  were  guided 
by  erroneous  principles  that  led  them  to 
place  these  interests  in  antagonism  with 
those  of  the  people.  They  forgot  that  pov- 
erty is  the  most  fertile  source  of  population, 
and  that  in  every  neglected  and  iH-regvilated 
state  of  society,  they  invariably  reproduce 
each  other ;  but  the  landlords  kept  the 
people  i^oor,  and  now  they  are  surjirised, 
forsooth,  at  their  poverty  and  the  existence 
of  a  superabundant  j^opulation. 

"We  know,"  said  they,  "that  the  j^eople 
ai-e  jioor ;  but  we  know  also  tliat,  by  subsist- 
ing merely  ui:)on  the  potato,  and  excluding 
better  food  and  a  higher  state  of  comfort,  of 
course  the  more  is  left  for  the  landlord." 
This  in  general  was  their  principle — and  its 
consequences  are  now  upon  themselves. 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  expatiate  here.  "\Miat 
we  say  is,  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  civil  life, 
the  people  were  shamefully  and  criminally 
neglected.  They  were  left  ^\ithout  education, 
permitted  to  remam  ignorant  of  the  ai'ts  of 
life,  and  of  that  industrial  knowledge  on 
which,  or  rather  on  the  appUcatiou  of  which, 
all  public  prosperity  is  based. 

And  yet,  although  the  people  have  great 
eiTOi's,  without  which  no  people  so  long  neg- 
lected can  ever  be  found,  and,  although 
they  have  been  for  centuries  familiarized 
with  suifering,  yet  it  is  absolute  dread  of 
povei-ty  that  drives  them  from  their  native 
soil  They  under.stand,  in  fact,  the  progress 
of  pauperism  too  well,  and  are  willing  to 
seek  fortune  in  any  chme,  rather  tlian  abide 
its  approach  to  themselves — an  ai>proach 
which  they  know  is  in  their  case  inevitable 
and  certain.  For  instance,  the  very  cla.ss  of 
our  countrymen  that  constitutes  the  great 
bulk  of  our  emigi-ants  is  to  be  found  among 
those  independent  small  farmers  who  ai:»pear 
to  understand  something  like  comfort.  One 
of  these  men  holding,  s:iy  sixteen  or  eighteen 
acres,  has  a  family  we  will  suppose  of  four 
sons  and  tlu-ee  daughters.  This  family 
grows  up,  the  eldest  son  mairies,  and  the 
father,  ha%-ing  no  other  way  to  provide  for 
him,  sets  apart  three  or  four  acres  of  his 
farm,  on  wluch  he  and  his  wife  settle.     The 


;  second  comes  also  to  vaaxry,  and  hopes  his 
i  father  won't  treat  him  worse  than  he  treate.l 
his  brotlier.  He  accordingly  gets  four  acres 
,  more,  and  settles  down  as  his  brother  did. 
In  this  manner  the  holding  is  frittered  away 
and  subdivided  among  them.  For  the  tirst 
few  )  ears— that  is,  befijre  their  children  lise 
— they  niiiy  struggle  tolerably  well ;  but,  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty  or  twenty-live  years, 
each  brotlier  finds  himself  with  such  a  family 
as  his  httle  strip  of  land  cannot  adtniuately 
support,  setting  aside  the  claims  of  the  hmd- 
lord  altogether  ;  for  rent  in  these  cases  ia 
almost  out  of  the  question. 

"WTaat,  then,  is  the  consequence?  ^\^ly, 
that  here  is  to  be  found  a  jxjpulation  of 
paupers  squatted  upon  patches  of  land  quite 
incapable  of  their  sujjiiort  ;  and  in  se.xsous 
of  famine  and  sickness,  especially  in  a  country 
where  hbor  is  below  its  value,  and  enipl<»y- 
ment  inadequate  to  the  demand  that  is  for 
it,  this  same  population  becomes  a  helpless 
burthen  upon  it — a  miserable  addition  io 
the  mass  of  poverty  and  destitution  under 
which  it  groans. 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  class  of  emi- 
grants in  this  unhapjn'  land  of  ours  ;  and 
what  small  fanner,  with  such  a  destiny  tuA 
that  we  have  det-.iiled  staring  him  and  his  in 
the  fiice,  would  not  strain  everj'  nen-e  thixt  he 
might  fly  to  any  country — rather  than  remain 
to  encounter  the  frightful  state  of  suffering 
which  awaits  him  in  this. 

Such,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  the  motives 
which  prompt  one  class  of  emigntnts  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  other  climes,  while  it  is  yet 
in  their  power  to  do  so.  There  is  still  a 
higher  class,  however,  consisting  of  strong 
farmers  possessed  of  .some  projirrty  and 
wealth,  who,  on  looking  arouiul  them,  find 
that  the  mass  of  destitution  which  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  every  direction  niiLst 
necessarily  press  upon  them  in  time,  and 
ultimately  drag  them  down  to  its  own  level 
But  even  if  the  naked  evils  Avhich  ijervade 
society  among  us  were  not  capable  of  driving 
these  independent  yeomen  to  other  lands, 
we  can  assure  our  legislators  that  what  these 
circumstances,  appalling  as  they  are,  may 
fail  in  accomplishing,  the  recent  act  for  the 
extra  relief  of  able-bodied  paupers  will  com- 
plete— an  act  which,  instead  of  being  tonuetl 
a  ReUef  Act,  ought  to  bo  called  an  act  for  the 
nun  of  the  country,  and  the  confiscition  of 
its  property,  both  of  which,  if  not  repeale.l." 
it  will  ultimately  accomplish.  We  need  not 
mention  here  ca.ses  of  individual  neglect  or 
injustice  upon  the  part  :.f  landlords  an  1 
agents,  inasmuch  as  we  have  jjartially  founded 
our  narrative  upon  a  fact  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

It  baa  been  said,  we  know,  and  in  mauj 
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instances  M-itli  tnitli,  that  the  L'ish  are  a 
negligent  and  careless  people — without  that 
})ei*severance  and  entei-prise  for  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
are  so  remarkable.  We  are  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  about  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this 
cliju'ge  ;  but,  if  it  be  true  of  the  people,  it  is 
only  so  indu-ectly.  It  is  true  of  theii'  con- 
dition and  social  cu'cumstances  in  this 
country,  rather  than  of  any  constitutional 
deficiency  in  either  energy  or  industry  that 
is  inherent  in  their  character.  In  their  own 
country  they  have  not  adequate  motive  for 
action — no  guarantee  that  industry  shall  se- 
cure them  independence,  or  that  the  fi-uits 
of  their  labor  maj'  not  pass,  at  the  will  of 
theii"  landlords,  into  other  hands.  Many, 
therefore,  of  the  general  imputations  that  are 
brought  against  them  in  these  respects,  ought 
to  be  transferred  rather  to  the  depressing 
cu'cumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  than 
to  the  people  themselves.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  upon  theii'  in- 
dustry, enteiprise,  and  success,  when  re- 
lieved fi-om  the  pressure  of  these  circum- 
stances in  ether  countries  —  especially  in 
America,  where  exertion  and  industry  never, 
or  at  least  seldom,  fail  to  arrive  at  comfort 
and  indej^endence.  Make,  then,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Irishman  reasonable — such,  for 
instance,  as  it  is  in  any  other  country  but 
his  own — and  he  can  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  man. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  Irish  flying 
fi'om  the  e^ils  that  are  to  come,  but  they  feel 
a  most  affectionate  anxiet}'  to  enable  all  those 
who  are  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  kindi-ed 
and  domestic  atiection  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. There  is  not  probably  to  be  found 
in  records  of  human  attachment  such  a 
beautifvd  history  of  unforgotten  affection,  as 
that  presented  by  the  heroic  devotion  of 
Irish  emigrants  to  those  of  theii-  kindred  who 
remain  here  from  inability  to  accompany 
them.* 

*The  following  extract,  from  a  very  sensible 
phamphlet  by  Mr.  Murray,  is  so  appropiate  to  this 
subject,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  it  here  : — 

"  You  have  been  accustomed  to  grapple  with  and 
master  iigures,  whether  as  representing  the  produce 
of  former  tariffs,  or  iu  constructing  new  ones,  or 
in  sliowing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  earth.  Those  now  about  to 
•be  presented  to  you.  as  an  appendix  to  this  com- 
munication, are  small,  very  small,  in  their  separate 
amounts,  and  not  by  any  means  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  ;  but  they  are  large  separately, 
and  heaving  large  in  the  aggregate,  in  all  that  is 
connected  with  the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of  our 
nature — in  all  that  relates  to  and  evinces  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  towards  those  who  are  of  our  kin- 
dred, no  matter  by  what  waters  placed  asunder  or 


Let  it  not  l>e  said,  then,  that  the  Ii-ishman 
is  deficient  in  anj'  of  the  moral  elements  or 
natural  qualities  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  character  as  might  be  made  honorable 
to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  By 
the  success  of  his  exertions  in  a  foreign  lancl, 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  \\ithout  iudustrj', 
entei-jjrise,  and  perseverance  ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  sapng  that,  if  he  were  sup- 
jilied  at  home  Avith  due  encouragement  and 
adequate  motive,  his  good  qualities  could  be 
develojied  ^vith  as  much  zeal,  energj',  and 
success  as  ever  characterized  them  in  a  foreign 
country. 

We  trust  the  reader  may  understand  what 
the  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  period  of 
our  narrative  to  which  we  refer,  must  have 
been,  when  such  multitudes  as  we  have  de- 
scribed rushed  to  our  great  seaports  in  order 
to  emigrate  ;  the  worst  feature  in  this  txnnual 
movement  being  that,  whilst  the  decent,  the 
industrious,  and  the  moral,  all  influenced  by 
creditable  motives,  went  to  seek  independ- 
ence in  a  distant  land,  the  idle,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  destitute  necessarily  remain  at  home 
— all  as  a  burthen,  and  too  many  of  them  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  country'. 

Oiu"    fi'iends   the    M'Mahons,    ui-ged    by 

by  what  distance  separated.  They  are  large, 
powerfully  large,  in  reading  lessons  of  insti-uction 
to  the  statesman  and  philanthropist,  in  dealing 
with  a  warm-hearted  people  for  their  good,  and 
placing  them  in  a  position  of  comparative  comfort 
to  that  in  which  they  now  are.  The  figures  re- 
present the  particulars  of  7,917  separate  Bills  of 
Exchange,  varying  in  amount  from  £1  to  £10  each 
— a  few  exceeding  the  latter  sum  ;  so  many  separ- 
ate offerings  from  the  natives  of  Ireland  who  have 
heretofore  emigrated  from  its  shores,  sent  to  their 
relations  and  friends  in  Ireland,  drawn  and  paid 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1846 — not  quite  one  year;  and  amount  in 
all  to  £41,261  9s.  lid.  But  this  list,  long  though 
it  be,  does  not  measure  the  number  and  amount  of 
such  interesting  offerings.  It  contains  only  about 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  number  and  value  of 
such  remittances  that  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
Ireland  during  the  349  days  of  1846.  The  data 
from  which  this  list  is  complied  enable  the  writer 
to  estimate  with  confidence  the  number  and  amount 
drawn  otherwise  ;  and  he  calculates  that  the  en- 
tire number,  for  not  quite  one  year,  of  such  Bills, 
is  24,000,  and  the  amount  £125,000,  or,  on  an 
average,  £5  4s.  2d.  each.  They  are  sent  from 
husband  to  wife,  from  father  to  child,  from  child 
to  father,  mother,  and  grand-  parents,  from  sister  to 
brother,  and  the  reverse  ;  and  from  and  to  those 
united  by  all  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  that 
bind  us  together  on  earth. 

In  the  list,  you  will  observe  that  these  offerings 
of  affection  are  classed  according  to  the  parts  of 
Ireland  they  are  drawn  upon,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  not  confined  to  one  spot  of  it,  but  are 
general  as  regards  the  whole  country." — Ireland, 
its  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Bdronet,  hy  Robert  Murray,  Esq.  Dubli>i 
James  M'Glas/ian,  21  ly  Olier  street.  1847. 
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motives  at  once  so  strong  and  painful,  were  not 
cauable  of  resisting  the  contagicn  '^*  emi"Ta- 
tion  which,  vinder  the  circumstances  we  have 
detailed,  was  so  rife  among  the  people.  It 
was,  however,  on  their  part  a  distressing 
and  mournful  resolve.  From  the  moment 
it  was  made,  a  gloom  settled  upon  the  whole 
family.  Nothing  a  few  months  before  had 
been  fai-ther  fi-om  their  thoughts  ;  but  now 
there  existed  such  a  combination  of  argu- 
ments for  their  departm-e,  as  influenced 
Bryan  and  his  father,  in  spite  of  then-  hered- 
itary attachment  to  Ahadarra  and  Carrigla.ss. 
Between  them  and  the  Cavanaghs,  ever  since 
Gerald  had  delivered  Kathleen's  message  to 
Bryan,  there  was  scarcely  any  intercourse. 
Hanna,  'tis  tnie,  and  Dora  had  an  oppoiiu- 
nitj'  of  exchanging  a  few  words  occasionally, 
but  although  the  former  felt  much  anxiety 
for  a  somewhat  lengthened  and  if  possible 
confidential  convei-sation  with  her  sparkling 
Httle  friend,  yet  the  latter  kept  proudly  if 
not  haughtily  silent  on  one  particular  sub- 
ject, feeling  as  she  did,  that  anything  like 
a  concession  on  her  part  was  humiliating, 
and  might  be  misconstrued  into  a  disposition 
to  compromise  the  independence  of  her 
brother  and  family.  But  even  poor  Dora, 
notwithstanding  her  affectionate  heart  and 
high  spii'it,  had  her  o\vn  sorrows  to  contend 
with,  sorrows  known  only  to  her  brother 
Brj'an,  who  felt  disposed  to  befriend  lier  in 
them  as  far  as  he  could.  So  indeed  would 
every  one  of  the  family,  had  they  kuo\\'n 
them,  for  we  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
warm  and  generous  gii'l  was  the  centre  in 
which  all  their  affections  met.  And  this  in- 
deed was  only  justice  to  her,  inasmuch  as 
she  was  willing  on  any  occasion  to  sacrifice 
her  interests,  her  wishes,  or  anj-thing  con- 
nected with  her  own  welfare,  to  their  iudi\-id- 
ual  or  general  happiness.  We  have  said, 
however,  that  she  had  her  own  sorrows,  and 
this  was  ti-ue.  From  the  moment  she  felt 
assui-ed  that  their  emigration  to  America 
was  certain,  she  manifested  a  depression  so 
profound  and  melancholy,  that  the  heai-t  of 
her  brother  Biyan,  who  alone  knew  its 
cause,  bled  for  her.  This  by  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  imputed  to  the  natural  regret  she 
felt,  in  common  with  themselves,  at  leaving 
the  old  places  for  ever,  with  this  difference 
to  be  sure — they  imagined  that  slie  felt  the 
separation  more  acutely  than  they  did. 
Still,  as  the  period  for  theu-  departure  ap- 
proached, there  was  not  one  of  the  family, 
notwithstanding  what  she  felt  herself,  who 
labored  so  incessantly  to  soothe  and  sustain 
the  spirits  of  her  father,  who  was  fast  sink- 
ing imder  the  prospect  of  being  "  forever  re- 
moved," as  he  said,  "from  the  places  his 
heart  had   grown  into."     She  was   in   fact 


the  general  consoler  of  the  family,  and  yet 
her  eye  scarcely  ever  met  that  of  her  brother 
that  a  tern-  did  not  tremble  in  it,  and  she 
felt  dispo.sed  to  burst  out  into  an  agony  of 
unrestrained  grief. 

It  was  one  evening  in  the  week  previous  to 
their  departure,  that  she  was  on  her  return 
from  BaUyinacan,  when  on  passing  a  bend 
of  the  roa<l  between  Carriglass  and  Fenton'« 
farm,  she  met  the  cause  of  the  w)rrow  which 
oppres.sed  her,  in  the  liand.sonjf  i)erson  oi 
James  Cavanagli,  to  whom  she  had  been  for 
more  than  a  yejir  and  a  lialf  deeply  and  de- 
votedly attached,  but  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  individual  hving,  save  her  lover  him- 
self and  her  brother  Brj-an. 

On  seeing  him  she  naturally  started,  but 
it  was  a  start  of  pleasure,  and  she  felt  her 
cheek  flush  and  again  get  pale,  and  her 
heart  palpitated,  then  was  still  a  moment, 
and  again  resumed  its  tumultuous  pulsa- 
tions. 

"Blessed  be  God,  my  darUn'  Dora,  that 
I've  met  you  at  last,"  said  Barnes ;  "  in 
heaven's  name  how  did  it  happen  tliat  we 
haven't  met  for  such  a  length  of  time  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  that's  more  than  I  can  tell,"  re- 
plied Dora,  "  or  rather  it's  what  both  you 
and  I  know  the  cause  of  too  well." 

"  All,  poor  Dora,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  your 
sake  I  don't  wish  to  spake  about  it  at  all  ;  it 
left  me  many  a  sore  heart  when  I  thought  of 
you." 

Dora's  natural  pale  cheek  mantled,  and  her 
eyes  deepened  with  a  beautiful  severity,  as 
she  hastily  turned  them  on  him  and  said, 
"what  do  you  mane,  James?" 

"  About  i^oor  Bryan's  conduct  at  the  elec- 
tion," he  replied,  "and  that  fiftj-pound  note  ; 
and  may  hell  consume  it  and  him  tliat 
tempted  him  with  it !  " 

"Do  you  forget,"  she  said,  "that  you're 
spaking  to  his  sister  that  knows  the  false- 
hood of  it  all ;  an'  how  dare  you  in  my 
presence  attempt  to  say  or  think  that  Br^•an 
M'Mahon  would  or  could  do  a  mane  or  dis- 
honest act?  I'm  afeard,  Jame.s,  there's  a 
kind  of  low  su.spicion  in  your  family  tliat's 
not  right,  and  I  have  my  rea.sons  for  think- 
ing so.  I  fear  there's  a  want  of  true  gen- 
erosity among  you  ;  and  if  I  could  be  sure  of 
it,  I  teU  you  now,  that  whatever  it  might 
cost  me,  I'd  never — but  what  am  I  sayin'  ? 
that's  past." 

"  Past !  oh.  why  do  you  spake  that  way, 
Dora  dear  ?  " 

"It's  no  matter  what  I  may  suffer  my- 
self," she  replied  ;  "  no  matter  at  all  about 
that ;  but  waust  and  for  all,  I  tell  vou  that 
let  what  may  happen,  I'm  not  the  girl  to  go 
into  a  family  that  have  treated  my  dear 
brother  as  yours  has   done.     Your  sister's 
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conduct  has  been  ven'  harsh  and  cruel  to 
the  man  she  was  to  be  manied  to." 

"  My  sister,  Dora,  never  did  an^'thing  but 
what  was  right." 

"Well,  then,  let  her  go  and  marry  the 
Pope,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  for  I 
don't  know  any  other  husband  that's  fit  for 
her.  I'd  hke  to  see  the  girl  that  never  did 
anything  wrong ;  it's  a  sight  I  never  saw  yet, 
I  know." 

"Dora,  dear,"  replied  her  lover,  "I  don't  \ 
blame  you  for  being  angiy.  I  know  that ! 
such  a  load  of  disgrace  upon  any  family  is 
enough  to  put  one  past  their  temper.  / 
don't  care  about  that,  however,"  he  proceed- 
ed ;  "  if  he  had  betrayed  his  church  and  his 
countiy  ten  times  over,  an'  got  five  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  fifty,  it  wouldn't  prevent 
me  from  makin'  you  my  wife." 

Her  eyes  almost  emitted  fire  at  this  uncon- 
sciously oftensive  language  of  Cavanagh. 
She  calmed  herself,  however,  and  assumed  a 
jaanner  that  was  cool  and  cuttingly  ironical. 

"  Wouldn't  you,  indeed  ?  "  she  rej^lied  ; 
^'  dear  me !  I  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
that ;  and  so  you'd  be  mane  enough  to  marry 
into  a  family  blackened  by  disgrace.  I 
thought  you  had  some  decent  pride,  James." 

"  But  you  have  done  nothing  wrong, 
Dora,"  he  replied ;  "  you're  free  fi'om  any 
blame  of  that  kind." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wTong,  haven't  I  ?  " 
she  returned.  "  Ay,  a  thousand  things — 
for,  thank  God,  I'm  not  infallible  like  your 
sister.  Haven't  I  supported  my  bi'other  in 
every  thing  he  did  ?  and  I  tell  you  that  if  I 
had  been  in  his  place  I'd  just  'a'  done  what 
he  did.     What  do  you  think  o'  me  now  ?  " 

"  \Vhy,  that  every  word  you  say,  and  every 
lively  look — ay,  or  angry  if  you  like — that 
you  give— makes  me  love  you  more  and 
more.  An'  plase  God,  my  dear  Dora,  I 
hope  soon  to  see  you  my  own  darlin'  wife." 

"That's  by  no  means  a  certain  affair, 
James  ;  an'  don't  rely  upon  it.  Before  ever 
I  become  your  wife  Kathleen  must  change 
her  conduct  to  my  brother." 

"  'Deed  and  I'm  afi-aid  that  she'll  never  do, 
Dora." 

" Then  the  soiTa  ring  ever  111  put  on  you 
while  there's  breath  in  my  body." 

"  Why,  didn't  she  give  him  three  months 
to  clear  himself  ?  " 

"Did  she,  indeed?  And  do  you  think 
that  any  young  man  of  spirit  would  pay  at- 
tention to  sucli  a  stilted  pride  as  that  ?  It 
Avas  her  business  to  send  for  him  face  to  face, 
raid  to  say — '  Brj\an  M'Mahon,  I  never  knew 
you  or  one  of  your  family  to  tell  a  lie  or  do 
a  dishonest  or  disgraceful  act ' — and  here  as 
she  spbke  the  tears  of  that  ancient  integrity 
and  hereditaiy  pride  which  are  more  precious 


relics  in  a  family  than  the  costliest  jewek 
that  ever  sparkled  in  the  sun,  sprang  from 
her  eyes — '  and  now,  Bryan  M'Mahon,  I  ax 
no  man's  word  but  your  own — I  ax  no  other 
evidence  but  your  own — I  put  it  to  youi 
conscience — to  that  honor  that  has  never  yet 
been  tarnished  by  any  of  your  family,  I  say 
I  put  it  to  yourself,  here  face  to  face  with 
the  girl  that  loves  you — and  answer  me  as 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  God — did  you  do 
what  they  charge  you  with  ?  Did  you  do 
A\Tong  knowingly  and  deliberately,  and 
against  3'our  own  conscience  ? '  " 

The  animated  spai'lde  of  her  face  was  so 
delightful  and  fascinating  that  her  lover  at- 
temjDted  to  press  her  to  his  bosom  ;  but  she 
would  not  suffer  it. 

"Behave  now,"  she  said  firmly;  "soiTa 
bit — no,"  she  proceeded;  "and  whilst  all 
the  world  was  against  him,  runuin'  him 
down  and  blackenin'  him — was  she  ever  the 
girl  to  stand  up  behind  his  back  and  defend 
him  like  a — hem — defend  him,  I  say,  as  a 
girl  that  loved  him  ought,  and  a  generous 
girl  would  ?  " 

"  But  how  could  she  when  she  believed 
liim  to  be  wTong  ?  " 

"Why  did  she  believe  him  to  be  wrong 
upon  mere  hearsay  ?  and  granting  that  he 
ivas  wrong !  do  you  think  now  if  you  had 
done  what  they  say  he  did  (and  they  lie  that 
say  it),  an'  that  I  heard  the  world  down  on 
you  for  your  first  slip,  do  you  think,  I  say, 
that  I'd  not  defend  you  out  of  clane  contrari- 
ness,— and  to  vex  them— ay,  would  I." 

"  I  know,  darhn',  that  you'd  do  everything 
that's  generous  an'  right ;  but  settin'  that 
affaii'  aside,  my  dear  Dora,  what  are  you  and 
I  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know  what  we're  to  do,"  she  re- 
pHed  ;  "  it's  useless  for  you  to  ax  me  from 
my  father  now  ;  for  he  wouldn't  give  me  to 
you, — sorra  bit." 

"  But  you'll  give  me  yourself,  Dora,  darl- 

"  Not  without  his  consent,  no  nor  with  it. 
— as  the  families  stand  this  moment ;  for  I 
tell  you  again  that  the  sorra  ring  ever  I'll 
put  on  you  till  your  sister  sends  for  my 
brother,  axes  his  pai-don,  and  makes  up  with 
him,  as  she  ought  to  do.  Oh  why,  James 
dear,  should  she  be  so  hai-sh  upon  him,"  she 
said,  softening  at  once  ;  "  she  that  is  so  good 
an'  so  faultless  afther  all?  but  I  suj)pose 
that's  the  raison  of  it — she  doesn't  know 
what  it  is  to  do  anything  that's  not  right." 

"  Dora,"  said  her  lover,  "  don't  be  hai-sh 
on  Kathleen  ;  you  don't  know  what  she's 
sufferin'.     Dora,  her  heart's  broke — broke." 

The  tears  were  already  upon  Dora's  cheeks, 
and  her  lovei',  too,  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  She   has,"   resumed    the   warm-hearted 
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girl,  "neither  brother  nor  sister  that  loves 
her,  or  can  love  her,  better  tliau  I  do,  afther 
all." 

"But  in  our  case,  darling,  what's  to  be 
done?"  he  asked,  drawing  her  gently  tow- 
ards him. 

"I'll  tell  you  then  what  I'd  recommend 
you  to  do,"  she  rejjlied  ;  "spake  to  my 
brother  Bryan,  and  be  guided  by  him.  I 
must  go  now,  it's  quite  dusk." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  a  gen- 
tle remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Dora,  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  that  soft  sound  which 
proceeds  from  the  pressiu'e  of  youthful  hps 
— after  which  she  bade  her  lover  a  hasty 
good-night  and  hurried  home. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Old  Places— Death  of  a  Patriarch. 

As  the  day  apjiointed  for  the  auction  of 
the  M'Mahon's  stock,  furniture,  etc.,  etc.,  at 
Carriglass  cb'ew  near,  a  spirit  of  deej^  and 
unceasing  distress  settled  upon  the  whole 
family.  It  liad  not  been  their  pui-posc  to 
apprise  the  old  man  of  any  intention  on  their 
pai't  to  emigrate  at  all,  and  neither  indeed 
had  they  done  so.  The  fact,  however,  reached 
him  from  the  neighbors,  several  of  whom, 
ignorant  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  family  to 
conceal  the  circumstance  from  him — at  least 
as  long  as  the}'  could — entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him  upon  it,  and  by  this  means 
he  became  acquainted  with  their  determin- 
ation. Age,  within  the  last  few  months — 
for  he  was  now  past  ninety — had  made  sad 
work  with  both  his  frame  and  intellect.  In- 
deed, for  some  time  past,  he  might  be  said 
to  hover  between  reason  and  dotage.  De- 
crepitude had  set  in  with  such  ravages  on  his 
constitution  that  it  could  almost  be  marked 
by  daily  stages.  Sometimes  he  talked  with 
singular  good  sense  and  feeUng  ;  but  on  other 
occasions  he  either  babbled  quite  heedlessly, 
or  his  intellect  would  wander  back  to  scenes 
and  incidents  of  eai-lier  life,  many  of  which 
he  detailed  with  a  pathos  that  was  created 
and  made  touching  by  tlie  unconsciousness 
of  his  own  state  while  relating  them.  They 
also  observed  that  of  late  he  began  to  mani- 
fest a  child-like  cunning  in  many  things  con- 
nected with  himself  and  family,  which,  though 
amusing  from  its  very  simplicity,  afforded  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  indication  that  the 
good  old  grandfather  whom  they  all  loved  so 
well,  and  whose  benignant  character  had 
been  only  mellowed  by  age  into  a  more 
plastic  affection  for  them  all,  was  soon  to  be 


removed  from  before  their  eyes,  never  again 
to  diffuse  among  them  tluit  cbu-m  of  domes- 
tic ti-uth  and  love,  and  the  holy  influences 
of  all  those  line  old  virtues  whirli  ancestral 
integi-ity  sheds  over  the  heart,  and  transmits 
pure  and  untamislied  from  generation  to' 
generation. 

On  the  day  he  made  the  discovery  of  tlieir 
intention,  he  had  been  sitting  on  a'bench  in 
the  garden,  a  favorite  seat  of  his  for  many  a 
long  year  previously  ;  "  And  so,"  s:iid  he'  to 
the  neighbor  witli  whom  he  had  been  speak- 
ing, "  you  tell  me  that  all  oui*  fcimily  Is  goiu' 
to  America  ?  " 

"  ^^^iy>  dear  me,"  replied  his  acquaintance. 
"  is  it  possible  you  didn't  know  it  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  undherstand  now 
why  they  used  to  be  whisperin'  together  so 
often,  and  lookiu'  at  me  ;  but  indeed  they 
might  spake  loud  enough  now,  for  I'm  so 
deaf  tliat  I  can  hardly  hear  anything.  How- 
aniver,  Ned,  Usten— they  all  intend  to  go, 
you  say  ;  now  listen,  I  sjiy — I  know  one  that 
won't  go  ;  now,  do  you  hear  tluit?  You 
needn't  s:iy  anytliiug  about  it,  but  this  I  toll 
you — li.sten  to  me,  what's  youi'  name?  Bar- 
ney, is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  is  it  possible,  you  don't  know  Ned 
Gormley  ?  " 

"Ay,  Ned  Gormley — och,  so  it  is.  Well 
listen,  Ned — there's  one  they  won't  bring  ;  I 
can  tell  you  that — the  son-a  foot  I'll  go  to — 
to — where's  this  you  say  they're  goin'  to, 
Jemm}'  ?  " 

Gormley  shook  his  head.  "  Poor  Bryan,'* 
said  he,  "  it's  nearl}'  all  over  wid  you,  at  any 
rate.  To  America,  Bryan,"  he  repeated,  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"  Ay,  to  America.  Well,  the  sorra  foot 
ever  I'll  go  to  America — that  one  thing  I  can 
tell  them.  I'm  goin'  in.  Oh  !  never  mind," 
he  exclaimed,  on  Gomiley  offering  liim  as- 
sistance, "I'm  stout  enough  still;  stout  an' 
active  still ;  as  soople  as  a  two-year  ould. 
thank  God.     Don't  I  beai-  up  wonderfully  ?  " 

"  Well,  indeed  you  do,  Brj'au  ;  it  is  won- 
derful, siu-e  enough." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  airived  at  the  door  ; 
and  the  old  man,  recovering  as  it  were  a  jxir- 
tion  of  his  former  inteUect,  said,  "  laviu* 
this  place — these  houses — an'  goin'  away — 
far,  far  away — to  a  strange  c<jxmtry— to 
strange  people  !  an'  to  bring  mo,  the  ould 
white-hau-ed  grandfather,  away  from  nil  ! 
that  would  be  cruel ;  but  my  son  Tom  ivill 
never  do  it" 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  Brjan,"  said  his  neigh- 
bor, "whether  you  go  or  stay,  God  be  wid 
you.  It's  a  pity,  God  knows,  that  the  like 
of  you  and  your  fcuuily  should  leave  the 
couiitiy  ;  and'  sure  if  the  landlord,  as  they 
say,  is  augiy  about   it,  why  doesn't   he   do 
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what  lie  ought  to  do  ?  an'  why  does  he  allow 
that  smooth-tongued  rap  to  lead  him  by  the 
nose  as  he  does?  Howandiver,  as  I  said, 
whether  you  go  or  stay,  Biyan,  God  be  wid 
you !  " 

During  all  that  morning  Thomas  M'Mahon 
had  been  e\T.dently  suffering  very  deeply 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  change  that  was 
about  to  take  place  by  the  departure  of  him- 
self and  his  family  from  Carriglass.  He  had 
been  silent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning, 
and  not  unfrequently  forced  to  give  away  to 
teai's,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  daugh- 
ters, ^ith  the  excejjtion  of  Dora,  who,  having 
assumed  the  office  of  comforter,  felt  herself 
bound  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a  firm- 
ness which  she  did  not  feel.  In  this  mood 
he  was  when  "grandfather,"  as  they  called 
him,  entered  the  house,  after  having  been 
made  acquainted  ^\ith  their  secret.  "Tom," 
said  he,  approaching  his  son,  "  sure  you 
wouldn't  go  to  bring  an  ould  man  away  ?  " 

"  WTiere  to,  father  ? "  asked  the  other,  a 
good  deal  alarmed. 

"  Why,  to  America,  where  you're  all  goin' 
to.  Oh  !  surely  you  wouldn't  bring  the  old 
man  away  from  the  green  fields  of  Carriglass  ? 
Would  you  lay  my  white  head  in  a  strange 
land,  an'  among  a  strange  people  ?  Would 
you  take  poor  ould  grandfather  away  from 
them  that  expects  him  down,  at  Cai'ndhu 
where  they  sleep  ?  Carndhu's  a  holy  church- 
yard. Sure  there  never  was  a  Protestant 
buried  in  it  but  one,  an'  the  next  mornin'  there 
was  a  boortree  bush  groAvin'  out  o'  the  grave, 
an'  it's  there  yet  to  jDrove  the  maricle.  Oh  !  ay, 
Carndhu's  holy  ground,  an'  that's  where  / 
must  sleep." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  tone  of 
such  earnest  and  childlike  entreaty  as  ren- 
dered them  afiecting  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  and  doubly  so  to  those  who  heard 
him.  Thomas's  eyes,  despite  of  every  effort 
to  the  contrary,  filled  with  tears.  "  Ah  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  he  has  foimd  it  out  at  last  ; 
but  how  can  I  give  him  consolation,  an'  I 
stands  in  need  of  it  so  much  myself  ?  " 

"Fathei-,"  said  he,  rising  and  placing  the 
old  man  in  the  ann-chair,  which  for  the  last 
haK  century  had  been  his  accustomed  seat, 
"  father,  we  will  go  together — we  will  all  be 
wid  you.  You'll  not  be  among  strangers — 
you'll  have  your  ovnx  about  you  still." 

"  But  what's  takiu'  you  all  away  ?  " 

"  Neglect  and  injustice,  an'  the  evil  tongues 
of  them  that  ought  to  know  us  betther.  The 
landlord  didn't  turn  out  to  be  what  he  ought 
to  be.  May  God  forgive  him  !  But  at  any 
rate  I'm  sure  he  has  been  misled." 

"  Ould  Chevj'dale,"  said  his  father,  "  never 
was  a  bad  landlord,  an'  he'd  not  become  a 
bad  one  now.     That's  not  it." 


"But  the  ould  man's  dead,  father,  an'  ita 
his  son  we're  spakin'  of." 

"And  the  son  of  ould  Chevy dtde  must 
have  something  good  about  him.  The  heart 
was  always  right  wid  his  father,  and  every 
one  knows  there's  a  great  deal  in  true  blood- 
Sooner  or  later  it'U  teU  for  itself — but  what 
is  this  ?  There  was  something  troublin'  me 
this  minute.  Oh !  ay,  you're  goin'  away, 
then,  to  America  ;  but,  mark  my  words  : — I 
won't  go.  You  may,  but  I'll  stay  here.  I 
won't  lave  the  green  fields  of  Carriglass  for 
any  one.  It's  not  much  I'll  be  among  them 
now,  an'  it  isn't  worth  your  while  to  take  me 
from  them.  Here's  where  I  was  bom — here's 
where  the  hmbs  that's  now  stiff  an'  feeble 
was  wanst  yotmg  and  active — here's  where 
the  hail-  that's  white  as  snow  was  fair  an* 
curlin'  Hke  goold — here's  where  I  was  young- 
— here's  where  I  grew  ould — among  these 
dark  hills  and  green  fields — here  you  all  know 
is  where  I  was  bom  ;  and,  in  sj)ite  o'  you  all., 
here's  where  I'll  die." 

The  old  man  was  much  moved  by  all  these 
recollections  ;  for,  as  he  proceeded,  the  tears 
fell  fast  fr'om  his  aged  eyes,  and  his  voice  be- 
came tremulous  and  full  of  sorrow. 

"AVasn't  it  here,  too,"  he  proceeded. 
"  that  Peggy  Slevin,  she  that  was  famed  far 
an'  near  for  her  beauty,  and  that  the  sweel 
song  was  made  upon — 'Peggy  Na  Zaveen' — 
ay- — ay,  you  may  think  yourselves  fine  an"^ 
handsome  ;  but,  where  was  there  sich  a  cou- 
ple as  grandfather  and  Peggy  Na  Laveen  waa 
then?" 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  his  features 
that  had  been  impressed  by  grief,  were  ht  up 
by  a  smile  of  thai  simple  and  harmless  van- 
ity which  often  attends  us  to  the  veiy  grave  ; 
after  which  he  proceeded  : — 

"  There,  on  the  side  of  that  hiUisthe  root 
less  house  where  she  was  bom  ;  an'  there's 
not  a  field  or  hill  about  the  place  that  her 
feet  didn't  make  holy  to  me.  I  remember 
her  well.  I  see  her,  an'  I  think  I  hear  her 
voice  on  the  top  of  Lisbane,  lingin'  sweetly 
across  the  valley  of  the  Mountain  Wather,  as 
I  often  did.  Aii'  is  it  to  take  me  away  now 
from  all  this  ?  Oh  !  no,  childre',  the  white- 
hafred  grandfather  couldn't  go.  He  couldn't 
lave  the  ould  places — the  ould  places.  If  he 
did,  he'd  die — he'd  die.  Oh,  don't,  for  God's 
sake,  Tom,  as  you  love  me  !  " 

There  was  a  spirit  of  helpless  entreaty  in 
these  last  words  that  touched  his  son,  and 
indeed  all  who  heard  him,  to  the  quick. 

"  Grandfather  dear,  be  quiet,"  he  rephed  ; 
"God  will  direct  all  things  for  tho  best. 
Don't  cry,"  he  added,  for  the  old  man  was 
crying  like  an  infant ;  "  don't  cry,  but  b© 
quiet,  and  everytliing  will  be  well  in  time. 
It's  a  great  trial,  I  know  ;  but  any  change  is 
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better  than  to  remain  here  till  we  come,  like 
so  many  others,  to  beggary.  God  -will  sup- 
port us,  father." 

The  old  man  w-iped  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  had  taken  comfort  from  the  words  of 
his  son  ;  whereas,  the  fact  was,  that  his  mind 
had  altogether  passed  from  the  subject  ;  but 
not  without  that  unconscious  feeling  of  pain 
■which  frequently  remains  after  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  wliich  has  occasioned  it  has 
passed  away. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  manner  of  the  old 
man,  that  the  knowledge  of  their  intended 
emigration  had  alarmed  into  action  all  the 
dormant  instii^cts  of  his  nature  ;  but  this  was 
clearly  more  than  they  were  competent  to 
sustain  for  any  length  of  time.  Neither  the 
tottering  frame,  nor  the  feeble  mind  was 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  shot^  which  came 
so  unexpectedly  upon  them.  The  conse- 
quence may  be  easily  anticipated.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  able  to  be  up  only  for 
an  hour ;  yet  he  was  not  sick,  nor  did  he 
complain  of  any  jjarticular  pain.  His  only 
malady  appeared  to  consist  in  that  last  and 
general  prostration  of  boddy  and  intellectual 
strength,  by  which  persons  of  extreme  old 
age,  who  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health, 
are  aft'ected  at,  or  immediately  preceding 
their  dissolution.  His  mind,  however,  though 
wandering  and  unsteady,  was  vigorous  in 
such  manifestations  as  it  made.  For  in- 
stance, it  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  a  two- 
fold influence, — the  memory  of  his  early  life, 
— mingled  with  a  vague  perception  of  present 
anxiety,  the  cause  of  which  lie  occasionally 
was  able  to  remember,  but  as  often  tried  to 
recoUect  in  vain. 

On  tlie  second  day  after  his  discovery  he 
was  unable  to  rise  at  all ;  but,  as  before,  he 
complained  of  nothing,  neither  were  his 
spirits  depressed.  On  the  contrary  tliey 
were  rather  agitated — sometimes  into  cheer- 
fulness, but  more  frequently  into  an  expi-es- 
sion  of  sorrow  and  lamentation,  which  were, 
however,  blended  Avith  old  by-gone  memor- 
ies that  Avere  peculiarly  reflecting  to  those 
who  heard  them.  In  this  way  he  went  on, 
sinking  gradually  vuitil  the  flay  previous  to 
the  auction.  On  that  morning,  to  their  sur- 
prise, he  appeared  to  have  absolutely  re- 
gained new  strength,  and  to  have  been  gifted 
with  something  hke  renovated  power  of 
speech. 

"I  want  to  get  up,"  said  he,  "  and  it's  only 
Tom  an'  Dora  that  I'll  allow  to  help  me. 
You're  all  good,  an'  wor  always  good  to 
grandfather,  but  Tom  was  my  best  son,  and 
signs  on  it— everything  thruv  wid  him,  an' 
God  wdll  prosper  an'  bless  him.  Where's 
Dora  ?  " 

"Here,  grandfather." 
Vol.  II. --40 


"  Ay,  that's  the  voice  above  all  o'  them  that 
went  like  music  to  my  lieart ;  but  well  I 
know,  and  always  did,  wlio  you  have  that 
voice  from  ;  ay,  an'  I  know  whose  eyes — an' 
it's  them  that's  tlie  lovely  eyes— Dom  lias. 
Isn't  the  day  fine,  Dora  ?  " 

"It  is,  grandfather,  a  l)eautiful  day." 

"Ay,  tliank  God.  AVell  then  I  want  to  go 
out  till  I  lot)k — take  one  look  at  the  ould 
places  ;  for  somehow  I  think  my  heart  waa 
never  so  mucli  in  them  as  now." 

It  is  impossible  to  sjiy  how  or  wliy  the 
feeling  prevailed,  but  the  fact  waa,  that  the 
whole  family  were  injpressed  with  a  convic- 
tion that  this  partial  and  sudden  restorati«ju 
of  his  powers  was  merely  what  is  termed  the 
lightening  before  death,  and  the  con.sefjueuce 
was,  that  every  word  he  spoke  occiusioned 
their  grief,  for  the  loss  of  the  venerable  and 
virtuous  patriarch,  to  break  out  with  greater 
force.  "When  ho  was  dressed  he  called  Dora 
to  aid  her  father  in  bringing  him  out,  which 
she  did  Anth  streaming  eyes  and  sobbiugt 
that  she  could  scarcely  restrain.  After  hav- 
ing reached  a  little  green  eminence  that 
commanded  a  glorious  view  of  the  rich  coun- 
try beneatli  and  around  them,  he  called  for 
his  chair  ;  "an',  Bryan," said  he,  "the  manly 
and  honest- hearted,  do  you  bring  it  to  me. 
A  blessin'  wiU  follow  you,  iJryan  — a  ble.ssin' 
will  follow  my  manly  grandson,  that  I  often 
had  a  proud  heart  out  of.  An',  Bryim,"  he 
proceeded,  when  the  latter  had  returned 
with  the  chair  and  placed  him  in  it,  "  listen, 
Bryan — when  you  and  Kathleen  Cavanagh's 
married — but  I  needn't  say  it— where  \\m 
there  one  of  your  name  to  do  an  uiuuauly 
thing  in  that  respect  ? — but  when  you  and 
Kathleen's  married,  be  to  her  as  your  own 
father  was  to  her  that's  gone— ever  and 
always  kind  and  loviu",  an'  what  your  grand- 
father that's  now  spaking  to  you,  maybe  for 
the  last  time,  was  to  her  that's  long,  long  an 
angel  in  heaven — my  own  Pegg)-  SlcA-iu— but 
it's  the  Iri.sh  sound  of  it  I  like— /''j/f/.'/  Sa 
Lavi'co.  Bring  them  all  out  here — but  what 
is  this?— why  are  you  all  cr}in"?  Sure 
there's  nothing  wrong — an'  why  do  you  cry  ?  " 

The  other  members  of  the  family  then  as- 
sembled with  tearful  faces,  and  the  good  old 
man  proceeded : — 

"Thomas  I^I'Mahon,  stand  before  me." 
Tlie  latter,  with  micovered  head,  did  so  ;  and 
his  father  resumed  :—"  Thomas  M'Mahon, 
you're  the  onlv  lirin'  son  I  have,  an'  I'm  now 
niakin'  my  AVill.  I  lave  this  farm  of  Ou-ri- 
glass  to  you,  while  you  live,  wid  all  that's  on 
it  and  in"  it— that  is.  that  I  have  any  right  to 
lave  you— I  lave  it  to  you  wid  my  bl- 
and  may  God  grant  you  long  life  and  1 
to  enjoy  it.  Ahadiu-ra  isnt  mine  to  give,  but, 
Bryan,    it's  your's  ;    an'   as  I  sjiitl  to  your 
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father,  God  grant  you  health  and  long  life  to 
enjoy  it,  as  he  "will  to  both  o'  you." 

"Oh!  little  you  know,  grandfather  dear," 
rephed  Shibby,  "that  we've  done  wid  both 
of  them  for  ever." 

"Shibby,  God  bless  you,  aclioru,"  he  re- 
turned ;  "  but  the  ould  man's  lips  can  spake 
nothing  now  but  the  truth  ;  an'  my  blessin" 
an'  my  wish,  comin'  fx'om  the  Almighty  as 
the}'  do,  won't  pass  away  like  common  words." 
He  then  jiaused  for  a  few  minutes,  but  ap- 
peared to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
BUiTounding  country'. 

"  But,  gi-andfather,"  proceeded  simple- 
heaiied  Shibby,  "  siu-e  the  match  between 
Bryan  and  Kathleen  Cavanagh  is  broken  up, 
an'  they're  not  to  be  maiTied  at  all." 

"Don't  I  say,  darliu',  that  they  will  be 
married,  an'  be  happy — ay,  an'  may  God 
make  them  haj^py  !  as  He  will,  blessed  be 
His  holy  name !  God,  acushla,  can  bring 
about  ever}-thing  in  His  own  good  way." 

After  another  pause  of  some  minutes  he 
murmured  to  himself — "Peggy  Na  Laveen 
— Peggy  Na  Laveen — how  far  that  name  has 
gone !  Ttu-n  me  round  a  little.  What 
brought  us  here,  childre'  ?  Oh  !  ay — I  want- 
ed to  see  the  ould  places — there's  Claghleim, 
where  the  walls  of  the  house  she  was  boi'n 
in,  and  the  gi'eeu  garden,  is  both  to  the  fore  ; 
yet  I  hope  they  won't  be  disturbed,  if  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  them  that's  gone  ;  an' 
there's  the  rock  on  the  top  of  Lisbane, where, 
in  the  summer  evening,  long,  long  ago,  I 
used  to  sit  an'  listen  to  Peggj^  Na  Laveen 
singin'  over  our  holy  songs — the  darlin'  ould 
songs  of  the  counthry.  Oh  !  clear  an'  sweet 
they  used  to  ling  across  the  glen  of  the 
INIountain  Wather.  An'  there's  the  hills  an' 
the  fields  where  she  an'  I  so  often  sported 
when  we  wor  both  young  ;  there  they  are,  an' 
many  a  happy  day  we  had  on  them  ;  but  sure 
God  was  good  to  us,  blessed  be  His  name,  as 
He  ever  will  be  to  them  that's  obadient  to 
His  holy  wiU ! " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  clasped 
his  two  hands  together,  and,  having  closed 
his  eyes,  he  muttered  something  internally 
which  they  coidd  not  understand.  "Now," 
said  he,  "  bring  me  in  again  ;  I  have  got  my 
last  look  at  them  all — the  ould  places,  the 
brave  ould  places  !  oh,  who  wovdd  lave  them 
for  any  other  country  ?  But  at  any  rate, 
Tom,  achora,  don't  take  me  away  from  them  ; 
sure  you  wouldn't  part  me  fi'om  the  green 
fields  of  Carriglass?  Sure  you'd  not  take 
me  from  the  blessed  graveyard  of  Carndhu, 
where  we  all  sleep.  I  couldn't  rest  in  a 
sthi-ange  grave,  nor  among  strange  people  ; 
1  couldn't  rest,  barrin'  I'm  vdd  her,  Fecjgy  Na 
Laveen."  These  words  he  uttered  after  his 
return  into  the  house. 


"  Grandfather,"  said  Biyan,  "  make  your 
mind  aisy  ;  Ave  wont  take  j^ou  from  the  brave 
o\dd  places,  and  you  will  sleep  in  Carndhu 
AA-ith  J'eygi/  Na  Laveen  ;  make  your  heart  and 
mind  easy,  then,  for  you  won't  be  parted." 

He  tui'ned  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and 
a  gleam  of  exultation  and  delight  settled  up- 
on his  worn  but  venerable  features  ;  nor  did 
it  whoUy  pass  away,  for,  although  his  chin 
sank  upon  his  breast,  yet  the  jjlacid  expres- 
sion remained.  On  raising  his  head  they 
perceived  that  this  tine  and  patiiarchal  repre- 
sentative of  the  trutliful  integrity  and  simple 
manners  of  a  bygone  class  had  passed  into  a 
hfe  where  neither  age  nor  care  can  oppress 
the  spirit,  and  fi*om  whose  enjoyment  no  fear 
of  separation  can  ever  disturb  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  son'ow 
which  they  felt.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  seldom  has  grief  for  one  so  far  advanced 
in  years  been  so  sincere  and  deep.  Age, 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  his  ati'ectionate 
heart  and  many  virtues,  had  encircled  him 
with  a  halo  of  love  and  pious  veneration 
which  caused  his  disapj)earance  from  among 
them  to  be  felt,  as  if  a  lamb  of  simple  pivjty 
and  unsullied  truth  had  been  removed  from 
their  path  for  ever. 

That,  indeed,  was  a  busy  and  a  melancholy 
day  with  the  M'Mahons  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  death  of  the  old  gi'andfather,  they  were 
obliged  to  receive  farewell  visits  to  no  end 
fi'om  their  relations,  neighbors,  and  acquain- 
tances. Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  family  in  a  state  of  greater  distress  and 
sorrow.  The  auction,  of  course,  was  post- 
poned for  a  week — that  is,  imtil  after  the 
old  man's  funeral — and  the  consequence  was 
that  circumstances,  affecting  the  fate  of  our  ■ 
dramatis  j^ersonce,  had  time  to  be  developed, 
which  would  other'nise  have  occurred  too  lats 
to  be  available  for  the  jjurjjoses  of  our 
narrative.  This  renders  it  necessaiy  that 
we  should  return  to  a  period  in  it  somewhat 
anterior  to  that  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Containing  a  Variety  of  Matters, 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
angry  dialogue  which  Kate  Hogan  and  her 
male  relations  indulged  in  upon  the  mis- 
imderstanding  that  had  occurred  between 
the  Cavanaghs  and  M'Mahons,  and  its 
imputed  cause.  AVe  stated  at  the  time  that 
Hycy  Burke  and  the  Hogans,  together  with 
a  strange  man  and  woman,  were  embarked 
in  some  mysterious  proceedings  from  which 
both  Kate  Hogan  and  Teddy  Phats  had  beep 
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excluded.  For  some  time,  both  before  nnd 
after  that  night,  there  had  been,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  deal  of  nivstorious  communica- 
tion between  several  of  our  other  chiu-aoters. 
For  instiince  Kate  Hogan  and  Nanny  Peety 
had  liad  fi-equent  interviews,  to  which,  iu  the 
course  of  time,  old  Peety,  Teddy  Phats,  and, 
after  him,  our  friend  the  sclioolniiistcr  had 
been  admitted.  Nanny  Peety  had  also  caUed 
on  Father  Magowan,  and,  after  him,  upon 
young  Clinton  ;  and  it  was  evident,  from 
the  result  of  her  disclosm-es  to  the  two  latter, 
that  they  also  took  a  warm  interest,  and 
were  admitted  to  a  participation  in,  the 
councils  we  mention.  To  these  proceedings 
Clinton  had  not  been  long  privy  when  he 
began  to  communicate  with  Vanston,  who, 
on  his  part,  extended  the  mystexy  to  Chevy- 
dale,  between  whom  and  himself  several  con- 
fidential interviews  had  already  taken  jjlace. 
Ha\ing  thrown  out  these  hints  to  our  readers, 
we  beg  them  to  accompany  us  once  more  to 
the  parlor  of  Chnton  the  gauger  and  his 
nephew. 

"So,  uncle,  now  that  you  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  Supei-A'isorship,  you  abandon 
the  farm  ;  3'ou  abandon  Ahadarra  ?  " 

"  Why,  won't  I  be  out  of  the  district,  you 
blockhead  ?  and  you  j^ersist  in  refusing  it 
besides." 

"  ]Most  positively  ;  but  I  always  suspected 
that  Fethertonge  was  a  scoundrel,  as  his 
conduct  in  that  very  business  with  you  was 
•a  jDroo — hem,  ahem." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  uncle,  coolly,  "  don't  be 
ashamed,  Harry  ;  I  was  nearly  as  great  a 
scoundrel  in  that  business  as  he  was.  I  told 
you  before  that  I  look  upon  the  world  as  one 
great  pigeon,  which  every  man  who  can, 
without  exposing  himself,  is  obliged  to 
pluck.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  fai-m,  I 
only  Avas  about  to  pluck  out  a  feather  or  two 
to  put  in  my  own  nest — or  yovu's,  if  you  had 
8tood  it." 

"At  any  rate,  uncle,  I  must  admit  that 
you  ai'e  exceedingly  candid." 

"  No  such  thing,  you  fool ;  there  is  scarcely 
an  atom  of  candor  in  my  whole  comi)osition 
— I  mean  to  the  world,  whatever  I  may  be 
to  you.  Candor,  Hai-ry,  my  boy,  is  a  virtue 
which  veiy  few  in  this  life,  as  it  goes,  can 
afford  to  practice— at  least  I  never  could." 

"Well  but,  uncle,  is  it  not  a  pity  to  see 
that  honest  family  ruined  and  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  the  villauy  of  Burke  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  dehberate  fraud  and  comiptiou 
of  Fethertonge,  on  the  other.  However, 
now  that  you  are  resolved  to  unmask  Fether- 
tonge, I  a'm  satisfied.  It's  a  proof  that  you 
don't  wdsh  to  see  an  honest  family  oppressed 
and  turned,  without  reasonable  compensjx- 
tion,  out  of  their  property." 


"  It's  a  proof  of  no  such  thing,  I  tell  vou. 
I  don't  care  the  devil  liad  tl»e  M'.Mahons; 
but  I  am  ])ouud  to  this  ninnyhammer  of  a 
landlord,  who  has  got  me  promoted,  and 
who  prumises,  besides,  to  get  im  apjxjint- 
raent  for  you.  I  cannot  see  him.  I  say, 
fleeced  and  plucked  by  tliis  knavish  agent, 
who  winds  him  aWut  his  finger  like  a 
tlu-eiul  ;  and,  as  to  those  i)oor  honest  devils 
of  M'Mahons,  stop  just  a  moment  and  I  will 
show  you  a  document  that  miy  be  of  some 
value  to  them.  You  see,  Fethertonge,  in 
order  to  enhimce  the  value  of  his  generosity 
to  myself,  or,  to  come  nearer  the  truth  the 
vidue  of  Almdan-a,  was  the  means  of  placiuR 
a  document,  wljidi  I  will  immediately  show 
3'ou,  in  my  hands." 

He  went  to  his  office  or  study.  an<l,  after 
some  search,  returned  and  handed  the  other 
a  whtten  promise  of  the  leases  of  Aliadarra 
and  Carriglass,  respectively,  to  Thomas 
M'Mahon  and  his  son  Bryan,  at  a  cerhiin 
reasonable  rent  offered  by  each  for  their 
separate  holdings. 

"Now,"  he  proceeded,  "there's  a  docu- 
ment which  proves  Fethertonge,  notwith- 
standing his  knavery,  to  be  an  ass  :  t>ther- 
wise  he  woiUd  liave  reduced  it  to  ashes  long 
ago  ;  and,  jierhaps,  after  having  turned  it  to 
his  account,  he  would  have  done  so,  were  it 
not  tliat  I  secured  it.  Old  Che\Tdale.  it 
appears,  not  satisfied  with  giving  his  bare 
word,  strove,  the  day  before  he  died,  to  reduoe 
his  promise  about  the  lease  to  writing,  which 
he  did,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  agent  for  tlie 
j\I"^Iahons,  to  whom,  of  course,  it  was  never 
given." 

"  But  what  claim  had  you  to  it,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Simply,  if  he  and  I  siiould  ever  come  to 
a  misunderstanding,  that  I  might  let  him 
know  he  was  in  my  power,  by  exjx)sing  his 
stniiglitforwai-d  methods  of  business  ;  that's 
aU.  However,  about  the  web  tlmt  this  fel- 
low Burke  has  tlirown  arouml  these  unfortu- 
nate devils  the  M'Mahon.s.  and  tho.se  other 
mighty  matters  that  you  told  of,  let  uje  hear 
exactly  what  it  is  all  alnnit  and  how  they 
stand.  You  say  there  is  likely  to  bo  hang- 
ing or  transportaticm  among  them.  ' 

"  Wliy,  the  ciiTumstiUices.  sir,  are  these, 
as  neju-ly  as  I  am  in  possession  of  them  :  — 
There  i.s  or  was.  at  least  a  day  or  two  ago,  a 
very  pretty  girl—" 

"  A3',  ay— no  foiu-  but  there  mu.st  bo  that 
in  it ;  go  along." 

"A  very  pretty  girl,  named  Nanny  Peety, 
a  sei-vant  in  old  Jemmy  Burke's,  Hycy's 
father.  It  apj^ears  that  liis  virtuous  son 
Hycy  tried  all  the  various  8trat;igem8  of 
which  he  is  master  to  debauch  the  monus  of 
this  girl,  but  witliout  success.  Her  virtue 
was  incoiTuptible." 
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"  Ahem  !  get  along,  will  you,  and  pass 
that  over." 

"  Well,  I  know  that's  another  of  your 
crotchets,  uncle  ;  but  no  matter,  I  should  be 
sorry,  from  resjject  to  my  mother's  memory, 
to  agi-ee  with  you  there  :  however  to  proceed  ; 
this  Nanny  Peety  at  length — that  is  about  a 
week  ago — was  obliged  to  disclose  to  her 
father  the  endless  persecution  which  she  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  Hycy  Burke  ;  and 
in  addition  to  that  disclosure,  came  another, 
to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  aware  of  a  robbery  which 
took  place  in  old  Bui'ke's — you  may  remem- 
ber the  stir  it  made — and  which  robbery  was 
perpetrated  by  Bat  Hogan,  one  of  these  in- 
famous tinkers  that  live  in  Gerald  Cavanagh's 
kiln,  and  under  the  protection  of  his  family. 
The  girl's  father — who,  by  the  way,  is  no 
other  than  the  little  black  -visaged  mendicant 
who  goes  about  the  countiy — " 

"I  know  him — proceed." 

*'  Her  father,  I  say,  on  hearing  these  cir- 
cumstances, naturally  indignant  at  Hycy 
Biu'ke  for  his  attempts  to  corrupt  the  princi- 
ples of  his  daughter,  brought  the  latter  with 
him  to  Father  Magowan,  in  whose  presence 
she  stated  all  she  knew  ;  adding,  that  she 
had  secured  Bat  Hogan's  hat  and  shoes, 
which,  in  his  hurry,  he  had  forgotten  on  the 
night  of  the  robbeiy.  She  also  requested 
the  j^riest  to  call  upon  me,  '  as  she  felt  cer- 
tain,' she  said,  'in  consequence  of  a  letter  of 
Burke's  which  I  hapj^ened  to  see  as  she  car- 
ried it  to  the  post-office,  that  I  could  thi*ow 
some  hght  upon  his  ^aIlany.  He  did  so.' 
It  was  on  that  affair  the  priest  called  here  the 
other  day,  and  I  very  candidly  disclosed  to 
him  the  histoiy  of  that  letter,  and  its  effect 
in  causing  the  seizure  of  the  distilleiy  ap- 
paratus— the  fact  being  that  eveiything  was 
got  up  by  Hycy  himself — I  mean  at  his  cost, 
with  a  view  to  min  M'Mahon.  And  this  I  did 
the  more  readily,  as  the  scoundrel  has  gone 
far  to  involve  me  in  the  conduct  imj^uted  to 
M'Mahon,  as  his  secret  abbettor  and  enemy." 

"  Well,"  observed  his  uncle,  "  all  that's  a 
very  pretty  affair*  as  it  stands  ;  but  what  are 
you  to  do  next  ?  " 

"  There  is  worse  behind,  I  can  assure  you," 
continued  his  nejDhew,  "  Hycy  Bui'ke,  who 
is  proverbially  extravagant,  having  at  last, 
in  an  indirect  way,  ruined  young  M'Mahon, 
fi'om  the  double  motive  of  ill-will  and  a  wish 
to  raise  money  by  running  illicit  sj^irits — " 

"The  d — d  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  the 
ganger,  seized  with  a  ^drtuous  fit  of  (pro- 
fessional) indignation,  "  that  fellow  would 
scruple  at  nothing — proceed." 

"By  the  way,"  obsei-ved  the  other,  rather 
maUciously,  "  he  made  a  complete  tool  of 
you  in  M'Mahon's  affair." 


"  He  did,  the  scoundrel,"  replied  his  uncles 
wincing  a  good  deal ;  "  but,  as  the  matter 
was  likely  to  turn  up,  he  was  only  working 
out  m}'  purposes." 

"  He  is  ill  a  bad  mess  now,  however,"  con- 
tinued his  nejjhew. 

"  AAliy,  is  there  worse  to  come  ?  " 

"  This  same  Nanny  Peety,  you  must  know, 
is  a  relative,  it  seems,  to  Bat  Hogan's  wife. 
For  some  time  j^ast  there  has  come  a  strange 
man  named  Vincent,  and  his  wife,  to  reside 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  tliis  fellow  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hogans,  was  managing 
some  secret  jiroceedings  which  no  one  can 
jDenetrate.  Now,  it  aj)pears  that  Hogan's 
wife,  who  has  been  kept  out  of  this  secret, 
got  Nanny  Peety  to  set  her  father  to  work  in 
order  to  discover  it.  Peety,  by  tlie  advice  of 
Hogan's  wife,  called  in  Teddv  Phat's — " 

"^^^lat's  that?  Teddy  Piiats?  Now,  by 
the  way,  Harry,  don't  abuse  poor  Teddy. 
You  vdU  be  surprised,  Hal,  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  and  I  have  played  into  each  other';; 
hands  for  years.  Yes,  my  boy,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that,  owing  to  him,  both  Fether- 
tonge  and  I  were  a-ware  of  Hycy's  Burke's 
plot  against  M'Mahon  long  before  he  set  it 
agoing.  The  fellow,  howevei',  will  certainly 
be  hanged  yet." 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  Hai'ry,  "instead  of 
being  hanged  himself,  he's  likely  to  hang 
others.  In  conseqixence  of  an  accidental 
conversation  which  Teddy  Phats,  and  Finigan 
the  tippling  schoolmaster  had,  concerning 
Vincent,  the  stranger  I  spoke  of,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, lives  nest  to  Finigan's  school-house, 
Tedd}'  discovered,  through  the  pedagogue, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  abroad  at  all  hours,  that 
the  aforesaid  Vincent  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  up  every  night  to  the  most  solitary 
part  of  the  mountains,  but  for  what  pm-pose, 
except  upon  another  distillation  affair,  he 
could  not  say." 

The  old  ganger  or  supei'visor,  as  he  now 
considered  himself,  became  here  so  comically 
excited— or,  we  should  rather  say,  so  seriously 
excited — that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  neph- 
ew could  restrain  his  laughter.  He  moved 
as  if  his  veins  had  been  filled  with  quicksil- 
ver, his  eyes  brightened,  and  his  naturally 
keen  and  knavish-looking  features  were 
sharpened,  as  it  were,  into  an  exjjression  so 
acutely  sinister,  that  he  resembled  a  staunch 
old  hound  who  comes  unexpectedly  upon  the 
fi-esh  slot  of  a  hai-e. 

"Well,"  said  he,  nibbing  his  hands — 
"well,  go  on — what  happened?  Do  you 
hear,  Harry  ?  Wliat  happened  ?  Of  course 
they're  at  the  distillation  again.  Don't  you 
hear  me,  I  say  ?     What  was  the  upshot  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  upshot  was,"  replied  the  other, 
"that  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  hag 
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been  discovered  yet ;  but  we  Lave  reason  to 
suppose  that  they're  engaged  in  the  process 
of  forgery  or  coining,  as  they  were  in  that  of 
illicit  distillation  under  the  patronage  of  the 
vii-tuous  Hycy  Burke,  or  Hycy  the  accom- 
phshed,  as  he  calls  himself." 

"  Tut,  tut ! "  exclaimed  Clinton,  disap-' 
pointed — "  so  after  all,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing done  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  has  been  something  done  ; 
for  instance,  all  these  matters  have  been  laid 
before  Mr.  Vauston,  and  he  has  had  two  or 
three  interviews  with  Chevydale,  in  whose 
estimation  he  has  exonerated  young  ^I'Ma- 
hon  from  the  charge  of  bribery  and  ingrati- 
tude. Fethertonge  holds  such  a  position 
now  with  his  employer  that  an  infant's  breath 
would  ahnost  blow  him  out  of  his  good  opin- 
ion." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Harry,  I  tliink  you 
have  it  in  your  power  among  you  to  punish 
these  rogues ;  and  I  think,  too,  it's  a  jjity 
that  Fethertonge  should  escape.  A  breath 
will  dislodge  him,  ^-ou  say  ;  but  for  feai-  it 
should  not,  we  "vnoU  give  him  a  breeze." 

"  I  am  to  meet  Vanston  at  Chevydale's  l\v- 
ftnd-by,  imcle.  There's  to  be  an  investigii- 
tion  there ;  and  by  the  way,  allow  me  to 
bruig  Hycy's  anonjnnous  letter  with  me — it 
may  sei'\'e  an  honest  man  and  help  to  punish 
a  rogue.  AMiat  if  you  would  come  down 
with  me,  and  gim  him  the  breeze  ?  " 

"  Well,"  rephed  the  uncle,  "  for  the  novel- 
ty of  the  thing  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  /  like, 
after  ally  io  see  a  rogue  punished,  especialUj 
when  he  is  not  prepared  for  it." 

After  a  Uttle  delay  they  repaired  to  Chevy- 
dale's house,  armed  with  Hycy's  anonjTiious 
letter  to  Chnton,  as  well  as  with  the  docu- 
ment which  the  old  squire,  as  he  was  called, 
had  left  for  Thomas  M':Mahon  and  his  son. 
They  found  the  two  gentlemen  on  much  bet- 
ter terms  than  one  would  have  expected  ; 
but,  in  reahty,  the  state  of  the  countiy  was 
such  as  forced  them  to  open  their  eyes  not 
merely  to  the  folly  of  harboring  mere  pohti- 
cal  resentments  or  senseless  pju-t}-  prejudices 
against  each  other,  but  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity  that  existed  for  looking  closely  into  tlie 
state  of  their  property,  and  the  deplorable 
condition  to  which,  if  they  did  not  take 
judicious  and  decisive  steps,  it  must  eventu- 
ally be  reduced.  They  now  began  to  dis- 
cover a  fact  which  they  ought,  long  since,  to 
have  kno\\'n— viz. :— that  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  that  of  their  property  was  one 
and  the  same— perfectly  identicjil  in  all 
things  ;  and  that  a  poor  tenantry  never  yet 
existed  upon  a  thi-iving  or  independent 
estate,  or  one  that  was  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord. 

Vanston  had  been  with  his  late  opponent 


for  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  CUnton 
and  his  nephew  ;  and,  as  their  conversation 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  A\-ithout  nome  interest 
to  our  readers,  we  shall  detail  a  portion  of 
it. 

"  So,"  says  Vanston,  "  you  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  there  is  sometliing  wrong  on 
your  proi)ei-ty,  and  that  your  agent  is  not 
doing  you  justice  ?  " 

"  I  have  reason  to  suspect,"  repUed  Che\-j'- 
dale,  "  that  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
feathering  his  own  nest  at  the  exix-nse  of 
myself  and  my  tenantry'.  I  c^uinot  luidcr- 
stand  why  he  is  so  anxious  to  get  the  !M'Ma- 
hons  off  the  estate  ;  a  family  lunjuestionably 
of  gi-eat  honesty,  ti*uth,  and  integrity,  and 
who,  I  believe,  have  been  on  tlie  prnj)erty 
before  it  came  into  our  jxjssession  at  all.  I 
feel — excuse  me,  Vanston,  for  the  a<linis8ion, 
but  upon  my  honor  it  is  truth — I  feel,  I  say, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  the  election — that  is, 
so  fiir  as  ^I'Mahon  was  concerned,  he — my 
agent — made  a  cat's  paw  of  me.  He  pre- 
vented me  from  supporting  young  M'Mahon's 
memorial  ;  he — he  — prejudiced  me  against 
the  family  in  several  ways,  and  now,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
strong  and  just  indignation  against  me 
under  which  ^I'Mahon  votetl,  I  can't  at  all 
blame  him.  I  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  myself." 

"There  is  d d   villany  somewhere  at 

work,"  replied  Vanston.  "They  talk  of  a 
fifty-pound  note  that  I  am  said  to  have  .sent 
to  him  by  post.  Now,  I  pledge  my  honor  an 
an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman,  that  I  have 
sifted  and  examined  titi.  my  agents,  and  am 
satisfied  that  he  never  received  a  penny  from 
me.  Young  Burke  did  certainly  promise  to 
secure  me  liis  vote  ;  but  I  have  disfOvere<l 
Burke  to  be  a  most  unprincipled  profligate, 
corrupt  and  dishonest.  For,  you  may  think 
it  strange  that,  although  he  engaged  to  pro- 
cure me  M'Mahon's  vote,  ;M":Mahon  himselt 
whom  I  believe,  assured  me  that  he  never 
even  asked  him  for  it,  until  Jifter  he  ha«l 
overhe:u-d,  in  the  head  iini,  a  conversation 
concerning  himself  that  filled  him  with  bit- 
ter resentment  against  you  and  your  agent," 

"  I  remember  it,"  replied  Chevydale,  "  and 
vet  my  agents  told  me  that  Burke  did  every- 
tliing  in  his  power  to  prevent  M'Mahou  froiu 
voting  for  you. " 

"That," 'replied  the  other,  "was  to  prt- 
sene  his  o\vn  character  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistencv  ;  f«)r,  I  again  a&sure  you  that 
he  had  promised  us  M'Malions  vote,  lui.l 
that  he  urged  him  privately  to  vote  against 

you.     But  d n  the  scoundrel,  lie  is  not 

1  worth  the  conversation  we  had  about  him. 
I  Father  Magowan,  in  consequence  of  whoso 
I  note  to  me  I  ^\Tote  to  ask  you  here,  states  m 
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the  communication  I  had  from  him,  that  the 
parties  will  be  here  about  twelve  o'clock — 
Burke  himself,  he  thinks,  and  M'Mahon  along 
with  the  rest.  The  priest  wishes  to  have 
these  Hogans  driven  out  of  the  parish—  a 
wish  in  which  I  most  cordially  join  him.  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  rid  the  country  of  him 
and  his  villanous  associates.  Talking  of  the 
country,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Simply,"  repUed  Chevydale,  "that  we, 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ii'eland,  should 
awake  out  of  our  slumbers,  and  forgetting 
those  vile  causes  of  division  and  subdivision 
that  have  hitherto  not  only  disunited  us,  but 
set  us  together  by  the  ears,  Ave  should  take 
counsel  among  ourselves,  and  after  due  and 
serious  deUberation,  come  to  the  determina- 
tion that  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  L'isli  in- 
terests from  being  made  subser\'ient  to  Eng- 
lish interests,  and  fi-om  being  legislated  for 
upon  English  principles." 

"I  hope,  Chevydale,  you  are  not  about  to 
become  a  Repealer." 

"  No,  su- ;  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  sick- 
ened by  that  great  impostui-e.  Another  half 
century  would  scarcely  make  us  fit  for  home 
legislation.  When  we  look  at  the  conduct 
of  our  Ii'ish  members  in  the  British  Parha- 
ment — I  allude  now,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
the  Repeal  members — what  hope  can  we  en- 
tertain of  honesty  and  love  of  country  fi-om 
such  men  ?  When  we  look,  too,  at  many  of 
our  Coi'porations  and  stnke  an  average  of 
theu'  honesty  and  intellect,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  thank  God  that  the  interests  of  our 
country  are  not  confided  to  the  management 
of  such  an  ai-rogant,  corrupt,  and  Aoilgar 
crew  as  in  general  compose  them.  The 
truth  is,  Yanston,  we  must  become  national 
in  our  own  defense,  and  whilst  we  rej^udiate, 
with  a  firm  con\iction  of  the  folly  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  dishonesty  on  the  other, 
of  those  who  talk  about  Repeal,  we  shall  find 
it  our  best  policy  to  forget  the  interests  of 
any  particular  class,  and  sufier  ourselves  to 
melt  do  AMI  into  one  great  princij^le  of  national 
love  and  good-will  toward  each  other.  Let 
us  only  become  unanimous,  and  England 
Avill  respect  us  as  she  did  Avhen  we  were 
unanimous  upon  other  occasions." 

"  I  feel,  and  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  what  you  sa}',"  rephed  Vanston, 
"  and  I  am  certain  that,  in  mere  self-defence, 
we  must  identify  om-selves  AAith  the  people 
whose  interests  most  unquestionably  are 
ours." 

"As  to  myself,"  continued  Chevj'dale,  "I 
fear  I  have  much  to  repair  in  my  conduct  as 
an  Ii-ish  landlord.  I  have  been  too  confiding 
and  easy — in  fact,  I  have  not  thought  for 
myself ;  ))ut  been  merely  good  or  evil,  ac- 
cording to   the   caprice   of    the   man   who 


managed  me,  and  whom,  up  until  now,  I  did 
not  suspect." 

"  The  man,  my  good  friend,  is  probably 
not  worse  in  general  than  others,"  replied 
Vanston  ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  has 
been  such  a  laxity  of  management  in  Ii-ish 
property— such  indifference  and  neglect  up- 
on our  part,  and  such  gross  ignorance  of 
our  duties,  that  agents  were,  and  in  most 
cases  are,  at  hberty  to  act  as  they  please  in 
our  names,  and  under  show  of  our  authority ; 
you  can  scarcely  sujDi^ose  this  man,  conse- 
quently, much  worse  than  others  who  are 
placed  in  similar  cu'cunistiinces." 

The  dialogue  was  here  interi-upted  by  the 
enti-ance  of  old  Clinton  and  his  nephew ; 
but,  as  our  readers  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  proofs  they  brought  against  Hycy 
Burke  and  Fethertonge,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  Ave  should  detail  there  conversation  at 
full  length. 

"I  must  confess,"  said  Clinton,  "that  I 
would  have  some  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of 
my  part  in  the  transactions  with  respect  to 
Ahadarra,  were  it  not,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  haA'e  never  been  much  atfiicted  Avith  the 
commodity ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  these 
transactions  are  too  common  to  excite  any 
feeling  one  AA'ay  or  the  other." 

"But  you  must  have  known,  Clinton," 
said  CheAydale,  "  that  it  Avas  a  most  iniqui- 
tous thing  in  3'ou  to  enter  into  a  cornipt 
bargain  Avith  a  dishonest  agent  for  the  prop- 
erty which  you  kncAv  to  belong  to  another 
man." 

"  What  other  man,  Mr.  Chevj-dale  ?  Had 
not  M'Mahon's  lease  expired  ?  " 

"  But  had  you  not  in  your  OAvn  possession 
my  fathers  Avritten  joromise — written,  too, 
on  his  death-bed — to  these  honest  men,  that 
they  should  have  their  leases  renewed  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  that  Avas  your  agent's  affah-,  and 
his  dishonesty,  too,  not  mine." 

"  As  much  yours  as  his  ;  and,  by  the  way, 
I  don't  see  ujDon  wnat  princij^le  j'ou,  who 
are  equally  involved  Avith  him  in  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  transaction,  should  come  to  bear 
testimony  against  him  noAV.  They  say  there 
is  honor  among  thicA'es,  but  I  see  very  little 
of  it  here." 

"Faith,  to  teU  you  the  tnith,"  rephed 
Chnton,  "  as  I  said  to  Haiiy  here,  because  1 
like  to  see  a  rogue  jninished,  e>^^eciallij  when  he 
is  not  j)reparedfor  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Chevydale,  Avitha  very  solemn 
ironical  smile,  "I  am  myself  very  much  of 
j-our  way  of  thinking  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
I  heQ  to  say  that,  as  your  appointment  to 
the  office  of  SujDei-A-isor  has  not  yet  been 
made  out,  I  shall  Avi-ite  to  my  brother,  the 
Commissioner,  to  take  cai-e  that  it  never 
shall.     To  procure  the  promotion  of  a  man 
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who  can  deliberately  avow  bis  participation 
in  sucb  sbanieless  protiigacv  would  be  to 
identify  myself  with  it.  You  liave  been 
doubly  treacherous,  Mi-.  Clinton  ;  fii-st  to  lue, 
whom  you  know  to  be  your  friend,  and,  in 
tlie  next  place,  to  the  unfoi-tunate  partner  in 

your  viUany,  and  at  my  exjiense  ;  for  d e 

if  I  can  call  it  less.     What  noise  is  that  ?  " 

Clinton  tlie  elder  here  withcb-ew,  and  had 
scarcely  disajjpeared  when  two  Aoices  were 
heard  in  the  hall,  in  a  kind  of  clamorous  re- 
monstrance with  each  other,  wliicli  voices 
were  those  of  Father  ^Mag^o wan  and  our  friend 
OTinigan,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  inas- 
much as  he  is,  although  early  in  the  day,  ex- 
panded witli  that  hereditiuy  sense  of  dignity 
which  will  not  allow  the  great  O  to  be  suj)- 
pressed. 

"Behave,  and  keep  quiet,  now,"  said  liis 
Reverence,  "  you  unfortunate  pedagogue 
you  ;  I  teU  you  that  you  are  inebriated." 

"  Pardon  me,  3'our  Eeverence,"  replied 
O'Finigan ;  '' non  ebvius  sed  vino  gravatus, 
devil  a  thing  more." 

"Get  out,  you  profligate,"  replied  the 
priest,  "  don't  you  know  tliat  either,  at  this 
time  o'  day,  is  too  bad  ?  " 

"  Nego,  dominie — nego,  Dominie  reveyidre 
— denial  is  my  principle,  I  say.  Do  you  as- 
sert tliat  there's  no  diti'ereuce  between  ebrius 
and  gravatus  cino  ?  " 

"In  your  case,  you  reprobate,  I  do. 
WHiere  would  you  get  the  vino  f  However," 
he  proceeded,  "  as  you  are  seldom  sober,  and 
as  I  know  it  is  possible  you  may  have  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  on  a  particular 
subject,  I  suppose  you  may  as  well  say  it 
now  as  any  other  time,  and  it's  likely  we 
may  get  more  truth  out  of  you." 

"Ay,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "upon  the 
principle  that  in  vino  verila.'i ;  but  you  know 
that  gravatus  vino  and  ebrius  axe  two  difler- 
ent  things — gravatus  vino,  the  juice  o'  the 
gi'ape — och,  och,  as  every  one  knows,  could 
and  stupid  ;  but  ebrins  from  blessed  poteen, 
that  warms  and  gives  ecstatic  nutrition  to 
the  heart." 

The  altercation  proceeded  for  a  little,  but, 
after  a  short  remonstrance  and  bustle,  the 
priest,  followed  by  O'Finigan,  entered  the 
room. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  priest,  "I  trust 
you  will  excuse  me  for  the  society  in  which  I 
happen  to  appear  before  you  ;  but  the  tmth 
is  that  this  Finigan — " 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Reverence,  O'Finigan 
if  you  plaise  ;  we  have  been  shorn  of — " 

"  Well,  then,  since  he  will  have  it  so,  this 
O'Finigan  is  really  inebriated,  and  I  cannot 
exactly  say  why,  in  this  state,  his  presence 
3an  be  of  any  advantage  to  us.  " 

"  He  says,"  replied  the  master,  "  that  I  am 


ebrius,  whereas  I  replied  that  I  was  only  vino 
gramlus,  by  which  I  only  meant  quasi  vino 
gravatus;  but  the  trutli  'is,  gentlemen,  that 
I'm  never  properly  solier  until  I'm  half  sea:* 
over— for  it  is  tlion  tliat  I  Imve  all  my  wits 
proi:)erly  about  me." 

"  Li  fact,  gentleman,"  proceeded  the  priest, 
"  in  consequence  of  ceilain  disclosures  that 
have  reached  me  with  reference  to  these  Ho- 
gans,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  bring  Niuiny 
Peety  before  Mr.  Chevydide  here.  She  is  ac- 
companied IjyKate  Hogan,  the  wife  of  one  of 
these  ruthans,  who  refuses  to  be  scpimited 
from  her — and  insists,  consequently,  on 
coming  along  ^vith  her.  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  her  motive  may  be  in  this  ;  Init  I  am 
certain  she  has  a  motive.  It  is  a  gratification 
to  me,  however,  to  find,  gentlemen,  that  you 
both  happen  to  be  present  upon  this  occa.sion. 
I  sent  word  to  Hycy  Burke  and  to  Biyan 
M'JVtihon  ;  for  I  thought  it  only  fair  that 
Hycy  should  be  present,  in  order  to  clear 
himself  in  case  any  charge  may  be  brought 
against  him.     I  expect  AI'Mahon,  too." 

"Let  us  remove,  then,  to  my  office,"  sai  1 
Che\-;\-dale — "it  is  now  a  few  minutes  past 
twelve,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  soon  b,) 
here." 

They  accordingly  did  so  ;  and,  as  he  had 
said,  the  parties  almost  immediately  made 
theu'  appeai'ance. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Father  Magowan, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  is  for 
this  girl  to  state  what  she  knows  concerning 
these  Hogans  ;  but  I  think  I  can  now  i>er- 
save  the  raison  why  Kate  Hog:m  has  made  it 
a  point  to  come  with  her.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  her  manner  that  she  Arishes  to  "n- 
timidate  this  girl,  and  to  prevent  her  frc-n 
stating  fully  and  truly  what  she  knows." 

"  No,"  i-eplied  Kate,  "  it  is  no  such  thing- 
she  must  either  state  the  whole  truth  or 
nothing  ;  that's  what  I  want,  an'  what  she 
must  do — put  the  sjuldie  on  the  right  hoi-se, 
Nanny — since  you  wiJl  spake." 

"  It  is  a  good  proverbial  illustration,"  ob- 
served Finigan,  "but  I  will  improve  it — put 
the  saddle  of  infamy,  I  say,  upon  the  right 
horse,  Nanny.  You  see,  gintlemen,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  map^strates,  "  my  im- 
provement elevates  the  metaphor — proceed, 
girsha." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Hycy,  "I  received  a 
note  from  Father  Magowan  informing  rae 
that  it  was  probable  certain  charges  might 
be  brought  against  me— or  at  least  some 
complaints  made,"  he  added,  softening  the 
expression — "and  I  .should  be  glad  to  know 
what  they  are  all  about,  before  this  girl  com- 
mences  formally  to  stjite  them  ;  I  say  so  in 
order  that  I  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise." 

"You    know,"  roi)lied   the   priest,   "that 
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you  cannot  be  taken  by  sui*j)i'ise  ;  because  I 
myself  told  you  the  substance  of  the  strong 
suspicions  that  are  against  you." 

Bryan  M'Mahon  now  entered,  and  was 
cordially  greeted  by  Vanston — and  we  may 
add  rather  kindly,  in  manner  at  least,  by 
Chev;s-dale. 

"By  the  way,"  asked  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  "  does  this  investigation  bear  in 
any  way  upon  your  interests,  M'Mahon  ?  " 

"Not,  sir,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of — I  come 
here  because  Father  Magowan  wished  me  to 
come.  I  have  no  interests  connected  with 
this  country  now,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of 
deep  melancholy,  "there's  an  end  to  that 
for  ever." 

"Now,  my  good  gii'l,"  said  Che\ydale, 
"  you  will  state  all  you  know  connected  -v^dth 
these  Hogans  fuUy  and  truly — that  is,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  truth." 

'■'■All  the  tmth,  Nanny,"  said  Kate  Hogan, 
in  a  voice  of  strongly  condensed  jjower ; 
"Hycy  Burke,"  she  proceeded,  "  you  ruined 
Bryan  M'Mahon  here — and,  by  ruinin'  Mm, 
you  broke  ]Miss  Kathleen  Cavanagh's  heart — 
she's  gone — no  docthor  could  save  her  now  ; 
and  for  this  you'll  soon  know  what  Kate 
Hogan  can  do.     Go  on,  Nanny." 

"  WeU,  gintlemen,"  Nanny  began,  "  in  the 
first  place  it  was  jMr.  Hycy  here  that  got  the 
StiU  up  in  Aliadarra,  in  ordher  to  beggar 
Bi-yan  M'Mahon  by  the  fine." 

Hycy  laughed.  "Excellent!"  said  he; 
"Why,  really,  Mr.  ChcAydale,  I  did  not  im- 
agine that  you  could  suffer  such  a  farce  as 
this  is  likely  to  tiu-n  out  to  be  enacted  ex- 
actty  in  your  ofiice." 

"  Enacted  !  well,  that's  apjDropriate  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  schoolmaster  ;  "  but  in  the 
mane  time,  ^Ii".  Hycy,  take  care  that  the 
farce  won't  become  a  tragedy  on  yovu-  hands, 
and  you  yourself  the  hero  of  it.  Proceed, 
girnha." 

"  How  do  you  know,"  asked  Chevydale, 
"  that  this  charge  is  true  ?  " 

"  If  I  don't  know  it,"  she  replied,  "  my 
aunt  here  does, — and  I  think  so  does  Mi*. 
Harry  CHnton  an'  others." 

"  Pray,  my  woman,  what  do  you  know 
about  this  matter  ? "  asked  Chevydale,  ad- 
dressing Kate. 

"  Why  that  it  was  Mr.  Hycy  Burke  that 
gave  the  Hogans  the  money  to  make  the 
Still,  set  it  up — and  to  Teddy  Phats  to  buy 
barley  ;  and  although  he  didn't  tell  them  it 
was  to  ruin  Brj^an  M'Mahon  he  did  it,  sure 
they  all  knew  it  was — 'spishly  when  he  made 
them  change  fi'om  Glendearg  above,  where 
they  were  far  safer,  down  to  Aliadarra." 

"I  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Hycy, 
"  that  the  respectability  of  the  witnesses  you 
have  fished  up  is  highly  creditable  to  your 


judgments  and  sense  of  justice  ; — a  conunon 
vagabond  and  notorious  thief  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  beggarman's  brat  on  the  other. 
However,  proceed — I  perceive  that  I  shall  be 
obhged  to  sink  under  the  force  of  such  tes- 
timony— ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! " 

At  this  moment  old  Jemmy  Burke,  having 
accidentally  heard  that  morning  that  such 
an  investigation  was  to  take  place,  and  likely 
to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  his  eldest  son, 
resolved  to  be  present  at  it,  and  he  accord- 
ingly presented  himself  as  Hycy  had  conclu- 
ded his  observations. 

The  high  integrity  of  his  character  was  at 
once  recognized — he  was  addressed  in  terms 
exceedingly  respectful,  if  not  deferential,  by 
the  two  magistrates —Chevydale  having  at 
once  ordered  the  seiwant  in  attendance  to 
hand  him  a  chau'.  He  thanked  him,  however, 
but  declined  it  gratefully,  and  stood  like  the 
rest. 

In  the  meantime  the  investigation  proceed- 
ed. "  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Chevydale,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  old  man,  whose  features, 
by  the  way,  were  full  of  sorrow  and  distress 
— "  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  to  you  that  we 
are  not  sitting  now  formally  in  oui-  magiste- 
rial capacity,  to  investigate  any  charges  that 
may  be  brought  against  yoiu*  son,  but  sim- 
ply making  some  preliminary  inqumes  with 
respect  to  other  charges,  which  we  have  been 
given  to  understand  are  about  to  be  brought 
against  the  notorious  Hogans." 

"  Don't  lay  the  blame  upon  the  Hogans," 
replied  Kate,  fiercely — "  the  Hogans,  bad  as 
people  say  they  ai'e,  only  acted  under  Hycy 
Bui-ke.     It  was  Hycy  Burke." 

"  But,"  said  Chevydale,  probably  out  of 
comj)assion  for  the  old  man,  "you  must 
know  we  are  not  now  investigating  Mr. 
Biu'ke's  conduct." 

"Proceed,  gintlemen,"  said  his  father, 
firmly  but  sorrowfully;  "I  have  heai'd  it 
said  too  often  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plot  that  ruined  Bryan  M'Mahon,  or 
that  wiut  near  to  iiain  him  ;  I  wish  to  have 
that  well  sifted,  gintlemen,  aud  to  know  the 
truth." 

"  I  can  swear,"  continued  Kate,  "  that  it 
was  him  got  up  the  whole  plan,  and  gave 
them  the  money  for  it.  I  seen  him  in  our 
house — or,  to  come  nearer  the  truth,  in  Ger- 
ald Cavanagh's  kiln,  where  Ave  live — givin' 
them  the  money." 

"As  you  are  upon  that  subject,  gentle- 
men," obsen'ed  Harry  Clinton,  "I  think  it 
due  to  the  character  of  Bryan  M'Mahon  to 
state  that  I  am  in  a  capacity  to  prove  that 
Hycy  Burke  was  unquestionably  at  tlie  bot- 
tom— or,  in  point  of  fact,  the  originator — of 
his  calamities  with  reference  to  the  act  of 
illicit   distillation,   and    the    fine   which   he 
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■would  have  been  called  on  to  pay,  were  it 
not  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  re- 
mitted it." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clinton,"  replied  Hycy  ; 
"  I  find  I  am  not  mistaken  in  you — I  think 
you  are  worthy  of  your  accomplices  " — and 
he  pointed  to  Kate  and  Nanny  as  he  spoke — 
"proceed." 

"  We  are  passing,"  observed  Vanston, 
"  from  one  to  another  rather  irregular!}',  I 
fear  ;  don't  you  think  we  had  better  hear 
this  girl  fully  in  the  first  place  ;  but,  my  good 
girl,"  he  added,  "you  are  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  here  to  investigate  any  charges 
against  lAx.  Hj^cy  Burke,  but  against  the 
Hogans.  You  will  please  then  to  confine 
your  charges  to  them." 

"But,"  replied  Nanny,  "that's  what  I  can't 
do,  plase  your  honor,  Mndout  bringin'  in 
Hycy  Burke  too,  bekaise  himself  an'  the 
Hogans  was  joined  in  everything." 

"  I  think,  gintlemen,"  said  the  priest,  "  the 
best  plan  is  to  let  her  tell  her  story  in  her 
own  way." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Chevydide  ;  "  proceed, 
young  woman,  and  state  fuUy  and  tiiily  what- 
ever you  have  got  to  say." 

"Well,  then,"  she  proceeded,  "there's 
one  thing  I  know — I  know  who  robbed  Mr. 
Burke  here  ; "  and  she  pointed  to  the  old 
man,  who  started. 

The  magistrates  also  looked  sui-prised. 
"  How,"  said  Van.ston,  turning  his  eyes 
keenly  upon  her,  "  you  know  of  the  rob- 
bery ;  and  prav,  how  long  have  you  known 
it?" 

"  Ever  since  the  night  it  was  committed, 
plaise  youi'  honor." 

"  What  a  probable  story ! "  exclaimed 
Hycy  ;  " and  }ou  kept  it  to  yourself,  hke  an 
honest  girl  as  you  are,  until  now !  " 

"^Vhy,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Yauston,  quickly 
and  rather  shaii)ly,  "  surely  you  can  have  no 
motive  in  impugning  her  evidence  upon  llmt 
subject  ?  " 

Hycy  bit  his  lip,  for  he  instantly  felt  that 
he  had  overshot  himself  by  almost  anticipat- 
ing the  charge,  as  if  it  were  about  to  be 
made  against  himself  ; — "  ^Tiat  I  tliink  im- 
probable in  it,"  said  Hycy,  "is  that  she 
should,  if  in  possession  of  the  facts,  keep 
them  concealed  so  long." 

"  Oh,  never  feai',  Mr.  Hycy,  I'll  soon  make 
that  plain  enough,"  she  replied. 

"But  m  the  meantime,"  said  Chevydale, 
"  will  you  state  the  names  of  those  who  did 
commit  the  robbeiy  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  she  replied. 

"The  whole  truth,  Nanny,"  exclaimed 
Kate, 

"  It  was  Bat  Hogan,  then,  that  robbed  Mr. 
Burke,"  she  repUed  ;  "  and — and — " 


"  Out  wid  it,"  said  Kate. 

"And  who  besides,  my  good  girl?"  in- 
quired Yanston. 

The  youug  woman  looked  round  \\\W\ 
compassion  upon  Jemmy  Burke,  and  the 
tears  staiied  to  her  eyea  "I  pity /uhj  .' " 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  pity *hira— that  good  old 
man ; "  and,  as  she  uttered  the  words,  she 
wei)t  aloud. 

"  This,  I  feai-,  is  getting  rather  a  serious 
aftair,"  said  Vanston,  in  a  low  voice  to 
Chevydale — "  I  see  how  the  tide  is  likely  to 
turn." 

Chev-j'dale  merely  nodded,  as  if  he  also 
comprehended  it.  "You  were  about  to  add 
some  other  name?"  said  he  ;  "in  the  mean 
time  compose  yourself  and  proceed." 

Hycy  Burke's  face  at  this  moment  had  be- 
come white  as  a  sheet ;  in  fact,  to  any  one  of 
common  penetration,  guilt  and  a  dread  of 
the  coming  disclosure  were  legible  in  every 
lineament  of  it. 

"  ^Vlio  was  the  other  person  you  were 
about  to  mention  ?  "  asked  Yanston. 

"His  own.  son,  sir,  Mr.  Hycy  Burke, 
there." 

"  Ha  !  "  exclaimed  Chevydale  ;  "  ^Ir.  Hycy 
Burke,  do  you  say?  Mz*.  Burke,"  he  added, 
addressing  that  gentleman,  "how  is  this? 
Here  is  a  gi-ave  and  serious  charge  against 
you.     ^^^mt  have  you  to  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  That  it  would  be  both  gi*ave  and  seiious," 
repUed  Hycy,  "  if  it  possessed  but  one  sim- 
ple element,  without  wliich  all  eWdence  is 
valueless — I  mean  truth.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  she  might  just  as  well  name  either  of 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  as  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  Hogan  committed 
the  robbeiy  ?  "  asked  Hycy. 

"  Simi:)ly  bekaise  I  seen  him.  He  broke 
open  the  big  chest  above  stjiirs." 

"  How  did  you  see  him  ?  "  asked  Yauston. 

"Through  a  hole  in  the  partition,"  she  re- 
pHed,  "  where  a  knot  of  the  deal  boards  had 
come  out  I  slep',  plaise  yom-  honor,  in  a 
little  closet  off  o'  the  room  the  money  was 
in." 

"Is  it  true  that  she  slept  there,  Mr. 
Bm-ke  ?  "  asked  Vanston  of  the  old  man. 

"It  is  thiiie,  sii-,  God  help  me  ;  tliat  at  all 
events  is  thnie." 

"Well,  proceed,"  said  Chevj-dale. 

"  I  then  threw  my  gown  about  my  shoul- 
ders ;  but  in  risin'  from  my  bed  it  creaked  a 
httle,  an'  Bat  Hogan,  who  had  jest  let  d6wn 
the  lid  of  the  chest  aisily  when  he  hard  the 
noise,  blew  out  the  bit  of  candle  that  he  had 
in  liis  hand,  and  picked  his  way  down  staii-s  as 
aisily  as  he  could.  I  folleyed  him  on  my  tippy- 
toes,  an'  when  he  came  opposite  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  masther  and  niisthress 
sleep,  the  door  opened,  an'  the  mish-ess  wid  a 
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candl?j  in  her  hand  met  him  full-biit  in  the 
teeth.  I  was  above  upon  the  stairs  at  the  time, 
but  from  the  way  an'  the  place  slie  stood  in, 
the  hght  didn't  rache  me,  so  that  I  could  see 
them  widout  bein'  seen  myself.  Well,  when 
the  mistress  met  him  she  was  goin'  to  bawl 
out  wid  terror,  an'  would,  too,  only  that 
Masther  Hycy  flew  to  her,  put  his  hand  on 
her  mouth,  an'  whispered  something  in  her 
ear.  He  then  went  over  to  Bat,  and  got  a 
large  shafe  of  bank-notes  from  him,  an' 
motioned  him  to  be  off  wid  himself,  an'  that 
he'd  see  him  to-moiTOW.  Bat  went  down  in 
the  dark,  an'  Hycy  an'  his  mother  had  some 
conversation  in  a  low  voice  on  the  lobby. 
She  seemed  angry,  an'  he  was  speakin'  soft 
an'  strivin'  to  put  her  into  good  humor  again. 
I  then  slipt  back  to  bed,  but  the  never  a  wink 
could  I  get  till  mornin';  an'  when  I  went 
down,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  Bat  Hogan's 
shoes.  It  was  hardly  light  at  the  time  ;  but 
at  any  rate  I  hid  them  where  they  couldn't 
be  gotj  an'  it  was  well  I  did,  for  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  Bat  himself  peering  abovit 
the  street  and  yard,  like  a  man  that  was  look- 
ing for  something  that  he  had  lost." 

"But  how  did  you  know  that  the  shoes 
were  Hogan's?"  asked  Vanston. 

"  Why,  youi'  honor,  any  one  that  ever  seen 
the  man  might  know  that.  One  of  his  heels 
is  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  other,  which  makes 
him  halt  a  Httle,  an'  he  has  a  bunion  as  big 
as  an  e^g  on  the  other  foot." 

"  Ay,  Nanny,"  said  Kate,  "  that's  the  truth; 
but  I  can  tell  j^ou  more,  gentlemen.  On  the 
evenin'  before,  when  Mr.  Hycy  came  home, 
he  made  up  the  plan  to  rob  his  father  md 
Phil  Hogan  ;  but  Phil  got  drunk  that  night 
an'  Bat  had  to  go  in  his  jDlace.  Air.  Hycy 
promised  to  see  the  Hogans  that  mornin'  at 
his  father's,  about  ten  o'clock  ;  but  when  they 
went  he  had  gone  off  to  BalhTnacan  ;  an'  as 
they  expected  him  every  minute,  they  stayed 
about  the  place  in  spite  o'  the  family,  an' 
mended  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  Bat  an'  Mr.  Hycy  met  that  night  in 
Teddy  Phat's  still-house,  in  Glendearg,  an' 
went  home  together  across  the  mountains 
afthei-ward." 

"  Well,  IVIi*.  Burke,  what  have  you  to  say 
to  this  ?  "  asked  Chevydale. 

"  Why,"  replied  Hycy,  "that  it's  a  very 
respectable  conspii*acy  as  it  stands,  supported 
by  the  thief  and  vagabond,  and  the  beggar's 
brat." 

"  Was  there  any  investigation  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence  ?  "  asked  Vanston. 

"There  was,  your  honor,"  replied  Nanny  ; 
"  it  was  proved  clearly  enough  that  Phil  and 
Ned  Hogan  were  both  dead  drunk  that  night 
an'  couldn't  commit  a  robbery  ;  an'  Masther 
Hycy  himself  said  that   he  knew   how  Bat 


spent  the  night,  an'  that  of  course  he  couldn't 
do  it ;  an'  j'ou  know,  your  honors,  there  was 
no  gettin'  over  that.  I  have,  or  rather  my 
father  has.  Bat  Hogan's  shoes  still." 

"This,  I  repeat,  seems  a  very  serious 
charge,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Chevydale  again. 

"  Which,  as  I  said  before,  contains  not  one 
particle  of  truth,"  replied  Hycy.  "If  I  had 
resolved  to  break  open  my  father's  chest  to 
get  cash  out  of  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  such  a  man  as  Bat  Hogan. 
As  a  proof  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
robbery  in  question,  I  can  satisfj'  you  that 
my  mother,  not  man}'  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  it,  was  obliged  to  get  her  csxr  and 
drive  some  thi'ee  or  four  miles'  distance  to 
borrow  a  hundred  pounds  for  me  from  a 
fi'iend  of  hers,  upon  her  own  responsibility, 
which,  had  I  committed  the  outrage  in  ques- 
tion, I  would  not  have  required  at  all." 

Old  Burke's  face  would,  at  this  period  of 
the  proceedings,  have  extorted  compassion 
from  any  heart.  Sorrow,  distress,  agony  of 
spirit,  and  shame,  were  all  so  legible  in  his 
pale  features — that  those  who  were  present 
kept  their  eyes  averted,  from  respect  to  the 
man,  and  from  sympathy  with  his  sufferings. 

At  length  he  himself  came  forward,  and, 
after  wiping  away  a  few  bitter  tears  from  his 
cheeks,  he  said — "Gentlemen,  I  care  little 
about  the  money  I  lost,  nor  about  who  took 
it — let  it  go — as  for  me,  I  won't  miss  it ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  cuts  me  to  the  heart 
— I'm  spakin'  about  the  misfortune  that  was 
brought,  or  near  bein'  brought,  upon  this 
honest  an'  generous-hearted  young  man, 
Bryan  M'Mahon,  through  manes  of  a  black 
plot  that  was  got  up  against  him— I'm  spakin' 
of  the  StiU  that  was  found  on  his  fai-m  of 
Ahadarra.  Tliat,  if  my  son  had  act  or  jDart 
in  it,  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the 
other  ;  as  for  the  takin'  of  the  money,  I  don't 
care  aboiit  it,  as  I  said — nor  /  won't  prose- 
cute any  one  for  it ;  but  I  must  have  my 
mind  satisfied  about  the  other  aftair." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  clear  proofs  of  his  treachery 
and  deceit,  which  were  established  against 
him  by  Harry  Clinton,  who  produced  the 
anonymous  letter  to  his  uncle  —  brought 
home  to  him  as  it  was  by  his  own  evidence 
and  that  of  Nanny  Peety. 

"There  is,  however,"  said  Vanston, 
"  another  circumstance  affectmg  the  reputa- 
tion and  honesty  of  Mr.  Bryan  M'Mahon, 
which  in  your  presence,  'Mx.  M'Gowan,  I  am 
anxious  to  set  at  rest.  I  have  already  con- 
tradicted it  with  indignation  wherever  I  have 
heard  it,  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
so  now,  whilst  M'Mahon  and  Burke  are 
present,  and  because  I  have  been  given  to 
understand    that    you    denounced    him  — 
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M'Mahon  —  with   such   hostility   from   the  ' 
altar,  as  almost  occasioned  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  house  of  God." 

"  You  are  undher  a  mistake  there,  Major  [ 
Vanston,    with   great   respect,"  replied   the  ' 
priest.     "  It  wasn't  I  but  my  senior  ciu-ate. 
Father  M'Pepper  ;  and  lie  has  ah*eady  been  ; 
reprimanded  by  his  Bisliop."  i 

"Well,"  replied  the  otlier,  "I  am  fjflad  to 
hear  it.  However,  I  now  solemnly  declare, 
as  an  honest  man  and  an  Irish  gentleman, 
that  neither  I,  nor  any  one  for  me,  with  my 
knowledge,  ever  gave  or  sent  any  money  to 
Bryan  INl'Mahon  ;  but  perhaps  we  may  as-  i 
certain  who  did.  ]M']\Iahon,  have  you  got  ■ 
the  letter  about  30U '? "  I 

"  I  have,  sir,"  replied  Bryan,  "  and  the  \ 
bank-note,  too."  j 

"  You  will  find  the  frank  and  address  both  j 
in  your  own  handwriting,"  said  Hycy.  "  It  ^ 
was  I  brought  him  the  letter  from  the  post-  ■ 
office." 

"  Show  me  the  letter,  if  you  plaise,"  said  , 
Nanny,  who,  after  looking  lirst  at  it  and  then 
at  Hycy,  added,  "  and  it  was  I  gave  it  this 
httle  teai*  near  the  coraei',  and  dhi'ew  three  ' 
scrapes  of  a  pin  across  the  paper,  an'  there 
the}-  are  yet;  an' now  I  can  take  my  oath  , 
that  it  was  ]Mr.  Hj'cy  that  sent  that  letther 
to  Biyan  M'Mahon — an'  your  Reverence  is  I 
the  very  man  I  showed  it  to,  and  that  tould  ■ 
me  who   it   was   goiu'  to,  in   the   street   of  • 
Ballymacan."  t 

On  a  close  inspection  of  the  letter  it  was 
clearly  obvious  that,  although  there  appeared 
at  a  cursory  glance  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween the  fi-ank  and  the  address,  yet  the 
difference  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

"  If  there  is  further  evidence  necessary," 
said  Vanston,  looking  at  Hycy  significantly, 
"my  agent  can  produce  it— and  he  is  now  in 
the  house." 

"I  think  you  would  not  venture  on  that," 
replied  Hycy. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
other,  detenninedly. 

"Sir,"  rej^lied  Father  ]\Iagowan,  "there 
is  nothing  further  on  that  point  necessary —  | 
the  proof  is  plain  and  clear  ;  and  now,  Bryan  \ 
M']\Iahon,  give  me  your  hand,  for  it  is  that 
of  an  honest  man — I  am  proud  to  see  that 
you  stand  pure  and  unsullied  again  ;  and  it 
shall  be  my  duty  to  see  that  justice  shall  be 
rendered  you,  and  ample  compensation  made 
for  all  that  you  have  suffered." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Biyan,  with  an 
ail-  of  deep  dejection,  "  but  I  am  soriy  to  say 
it  is  now  too  late — I  am  done  with  the 
country,  and  ^rith  those  that  misrepresented 
me,  for  ever." 

Chevj-dale  looked  at  him  with  deep  atten- 
tion for  a  moment,  then  whispered  something 


to  Viuiston,  who  smiled,  and  nodded  hiu 
head  approvingly. 

Jemmy  Jiiirkc  now  j)repared  to  go.  "  Ciood 
mornin',  giutlemen, "  he  .sixid,  "  I  am  glml  to 
see  the  honest  name  cleared  and  set  right, 
as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  lave 
you  wid  a  lieavy— wid  a  breakin'  heart" 

As  he  disappe:u-ed  at  the  door,  Hycy 
rushed  after  "nim,  exclaiming.  "  Father,  listen 
to  me — don't  go  yet  till  you  hear  my  defence. 
I  will  go  and  fetc-hhim  ba«-k,  he  exclaimed — 
"  he  must  hear  what  I  have  to  say  for  my- 
self." 

He  overtook  his  father  at  the  bottom  of  thk 
hall  steps.  "Give  me  a  hundred  p<nuulH," 
said  he,  "  and  you  will  never  see  my  face 
again." 

"There  is  two  hundre',"  said  his  father  ; 
"I  expected  this.  Your  mother  confes-etl 
all  to  me  this  mornin',  bekaise  she  knew  it 
would  come  out  here.  I  supjwse.  Go  now, 
for  undher  my  roof  you'll  never  come  again. 
If  you  can— reform  your  hfe — an'  live  at  all 
events,  as  if  there  was  a  God  above  you. 

Before  you  go  answer  me  ; — what  made  you 
bring  in  I3at  Hogan  to  rob  me  ?  " 

"  Simply,"  rephed  his  son,  "  because  I 
^vished  to  make  him  and  them  feel  that  I 
had  them  in  my  power — and  now  vou  have 
it." 

Hycy  received  the  mone}',  set  spurs  to  liia 
hoi-se,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment — 
"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  vdi\\  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  "  what  mightn't  he  be  if  his 
weak  and  foolish  mother  hadn't  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  make  a  gentleman  of  him  I  But 
now  she  reaps  as  she  sowed.  She's  punished 
— an'  that's  enough." — And  thus  does  Hycy 
the  accomplished  make  his  exit  from  our 
humble  stage. 

"  Giutlemon."  said  Finigan,  "  now  that  the 
accomplished  ^Ir.  Hycy  is  disposed  of.  I  beg 
to  state,  that  it  will  be  productive  of  nuich 
public  good  to  the  country  to  expati-iate 
these  three  virtuous  worthies,  qui  vomine 
gaudent  Hogan — and  the  more  so  as  it  can 
be  done  on  clear  legal  grounds.  They  are  a 
principal  means  of  driving  this  resiwctablo 
young  man,  Bryan  ^I'Mahon,  and  his  fathcr'a 
"family,  out  of  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  and 
there  will  be  sometliing extremely  aj^propriate 
— and  indicative  besides  of  condign  and  re- 
tributive punishment— in  sending  them  on 
their  travels  at  his  Majesty's  exi^ense.  I  am 
here,  in  connection  with  othei-s,  to  furnish 
you  with  the  necessary  proof  against  them  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  they  are 
sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discoveiy  it  will  Im?  so 
much  the  better  for  the  rejoicing  neighbor- 
hood they  ^^^ll  leave  behiml  them.  " 

The  hint  was  immediately  taken  with  ree- 
pect  to  them  and  Vincent,  all  of  whom  had 
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been  engaged  in  coining  under  Hycy's 
auspices — they  were  apprehended  and  im- 
prisoned, the  chief  evidence  against  them 
being  Tedd}'  Phats,  Peety  Dhu,  and  Finigan, 
who  for  once  became  a  stag,  as  he  called  it. 
They  were  indicted  for  a  capital  felony  ;  but 
the  prosecution  ha\'ing  been  postponed  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence,  they  were  kept 
in  durance  until  next  assizes  ; — having  found 
it  impossible  to  procure  bail.  In  the  mean- 
time new  charges  of  uttering  base  coin  came 
thick  and  strong  against  them  ;  and  as  the 
Crown  lawyers  found  that  they  could  not 
succeed  on  the  capital  indictment — nor  in- 
deed did  they  -svish  to  do  so — they  tried  them 
on  the  lighter  one,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
sentence  of  transportation  passed  against 
every  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Kate 
Hogan  alone. — So  that,  as  Finigan  afterwards 
said,  instead  of  Bryan  M'Mahon,  it  was  they 
themselves  that  became  "the  Emigrants  of 
Ahadarra,"  at  the  king's  expense — and  IVIi'. 
Hyey  at  his  own." 


CHAPTEE  XXVn. 


CondvMon. 


How  Kathleen  Cavanagh  spent  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  period  at  which  she 
last  appeared  to  our  readers  and  the  j)resent 
may  be  easily  gathered  fi-om  what  we  are 
about  to  write.  We  have  said  ah-eady  that 
her  father,  upon  the  strength  of  some  ex- 
pressions uttered  in  a  spiiit  of  distraction 
and  agony,  assvu-ed  Jemmy  Burke  that  she 
had  consented  to  marry  his  son  Edward, 
after  a  given  period.  Honest  Jemmy,  how- 
ever, never  for  a  moment  suspected  the  nature 
of  the  basis  upon  which  his  worthy  neighbor 
had  erected  the  superstnacture  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  sadly 
puzzled  by  the  melancholy  and  declining  ajD- 
pearance  of  her  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
future  daughter-in-law.  The  truth  was  that 
scarcely  any  of  her  acquaintances  could  recog- 
nize her  as  the  same  majestic,  tall,  and  beauti- 
ful girl  whom  they  had  known  before  this 
heavy  disappointment  had  come  on  her. 
Her  exquisite  figure  had  lost  most  of  its 
roundness,  her  eye  no  longer  flashed  with 
its  dark  mellow  lustre,  and  her  cheek — her 
damask  cheek — distress  and  despair  had  fed 
upon  it,  until  little  remained  there  but  the 
hue  of  death  itself.  Her  health  in  fact  was 
evidently  beginning  to  go.  Her  appetite 
had  abandoned  her  ;  she  slept  little,  and 
that  Uttle  was  restless  and  unrefreshing. 
All  her  family,  with  the  exception  of  her 
father  and  mother,  who  sustained  themselves 


with  the  silly  ambition  of  their  daughter 
being  able  to  keep  her  jaunting-car — for  her 
father  had  made  that  point  o  .vi/ie  qua  non — 
aU,  we  say,  with  the  above  exceptions,  became 
seriously  alai-med  at  the  state  of  her  mind 
and  health. 

"Kathleen,  dear,"  said  her  aflfectionate 
sister,  "  I  think  you  have  carried  your  feelings 
against  Bryan  fai*  enough." 

"  My  feelings  against  Br^^an  !"  she  exclamed. 

"Yes,"  proceeded  her  sister,  "I  think  you 
ought  to  forgive  him." 

"Ah,  Hanna  darling,  how  httle  you  know 
of  your  sister's  heart.  I  have  long  since  for- 
given him,  Hanna." 

"  Then  what's  to  prevent  you  from  making 
up  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  long  since  forgiven  him,  Hanna  ; 
but,  my  deal-  sister,  I  never  can  nor  will 
think  for  a  moment  of  marr^dng  any  man 
that  has  failed,  when  brought  to  the  trial,  in 
honest  and  steadfast  principal — the  man  that 
would  call  me  wife  should  be  upright,  pure, 
and  fi-ee  from  every  stain  of  corruption — he 
must  have  no  disgrace  or  dishonor  upon  his 
name,  and  he  must  feel  the  love  of  his  religion 
and  his  country  as  the  gi-eat  ruHng  principles 
of  his  life.  I  have  long  smce  forgiven  Biyan, 
but  it  is  because  he  is  not  what  I  hoped  he 
was,  and  what  I  wished  him  to  be,  that  I  am 
as  you  see  me." 

"Then  you  do  intend  to  many?"  asked 
Hanna,  with  a  smile. 

"  \^^iy  do  you  ask  that,  Hanna  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  you've  given  me  sich  a  fine 
descrijDtion  of  the  kind  o'  man  your  husband 
is  to  be." 

"Hanna,"  she  replied,  solemnly-,  "look  at 
my  cheek,  look  at  my  eye,  look  at  my  whole 
figure,  and  then  ask  me  that  question  again  if 
you  can.  Don't  you  see,  darhng,  that  death 
is  upon  me?     I  feel  it." 

Her  loving  and  beloved  sister  thi'ew  her 
arms  around  her  neck,  and  burst  into  an 
irrepressible  fit  of  bitter  grief. 

"Oh,  you  are  changed,  most  woefully, 
Kathleen,  darlin',"  she  exclaimed,  kissing  her 
tenderly;  "but  if  you  could  only  bear  up 
now,  time  would  set  everything  right,  and 
bring  you  about  right,  as  it  will  still,  I  hope." 

Her  sister  mused  for  some  time,  and  then 
added — "I  think  I  could  bear  uj)  yet  if  he 
was  to  stay  in  the  country  ;  but  when  1 
recollect  that  he's  going  to  another  land — for 
ever — I  feel  that  my  heart  is  broken  :  as  it  is, 
his  disgrace  and  that  thought  are  both 
killin'  me.  To-morrow  the  auction  comes  on, 
and  then  he  goes — after  that  I  wWl  never  see 
him.  I'm  afraid,  Hanna,  that  I'll  have  to  go 
to  bed  ;  I  feel  that  I'm  hardly  able  to  sit  up." 

Hanna  once  more  pressed  her  to  her  heart 
and  wept. 
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"  Don't  cry,  Hanna  deai* — ilou't  cry  for  me ; 
the  bitterest  part  of  my  fate  will  be  partiu' 
from  you." 

Hanna  here  pressed  her  again  and  wept 
aloud,  whilst  her  spotless  and  gi'eat-minded 
sister  consoled  her  as  well  as  she  could. 
"  Oh,  what  would  become  of  me  !  "  exclaimed 
Hanna,  sobbing  ;  "  if  anything  was  to  happen 
you,  or  take  you  away  fi-om  me,  it  would 
break  my  heart,  too,  and  I'd  die." 

"Hanna,"  said  her  sister,  not  encouraging 
her  to  proceed  any  fui-ther  on  that  distressing 
subject ;  "on  to-moiTow,  the  time  I  allowed 
for  Bryan  to  clear  himself,  if  he  could,  will  be 
up,  and  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you'll  do  all 
jou  can  to  jji-event  my  father  and  mother 
fi'om  distressing  me  about  Edward  Burke  ; 
/  will  never  many  him,  but  I  expect  to  see 
him  your  husband  yet,  and  I  think  lie's 
•worthy  of  you — that's  saying  a  great  deal,  I 
know.  You  love  him,  Hanna — I  know  it, 
and  he  loves  you,  Hanna,  for  he  told  me  so 
the  last  day  but  one  he  was  here  ; — you 
remember  they  all  went  out,  and  left  us 
together,  and  then  he  told  me  all. 

Hanna's  face  and  neck  became  crimson, 
and  she  was  about  to  rej^ly,  when  a  rather 
loud  but  good-humored  voice  was  heard  in 
the  kitchen,  for  this  dialogue  took  place  in 
the  i:)arlor — exclaiming,  "  God  save  all  here  ! 
How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Cavanagh?  How  is 
Gerald  and  the  youngsters  ?  " 

"Indeed  all  middlin'  well,  thank  your 
reverence,  biUTin'  our  eldest  gii-1  that's  a  Httle 
low  spirited  for  some  time  jDast." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  know  the  cause  of  that — it's  no 
secret — whei-e  is  she  now  ?  If  she's  in  the 
house  let  me  see  her." 

The  two  sisters  having  composed  their 
dress  a  little  and  their  featm-es,  inimechately 
made  their  appearance. 

"  God  be  good  to  us !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  here's  a  change  !  A\1iy,  may  I  never  sin,  if 
I'd  know  her  no  more  than  the  mother  that 
bore  her.  Lord  guard  us  !  look  at  this  !  Do 
you  give  her  nothing,  IMi's.  Cavanagh  ?  " 

"Nothing  on  airth,"  she  replied;  "her 
complaint's  vipon  the  spirits,  an'  we  didn't 
think  that  physic  stuff  would  be  of  any  use 
to  her." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  will  find  a  cure  for  her. 
"  Listen  to  me,  dai'ling.  Your  sweetheart's 
name  and  fame  are  cleai-ed,  and  Bryan 
]M']kIahon  is  what  he  ever  was— an  honest  an' 
upright  yotmg  man." 

Kathleen  started,  looked  around  her,  as  if 
with  amazement,  and  without  seeming  to 
know  exactly  what  she  did,  went  towiu-ds  the 
door,  and  was  about  to  walk  out,  when 
Hanna,  detaining  her,  asked  with  alarm— 
"  Kathleen,  what  ails  you,  dear  ?  ^^^lere  are 
you  going  ?  " 


"  Going,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  was  going  to — 

where?  —why  ?— what— what  Ims  hapixned  ?  " 

"The  news  came   upon  her  too  much   by 

suiiirise,"  said  Hanna,   looking  towards  the 

priest. 

"  Kathleen,  ilarhn',"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
"  try  and  c(jmpose  yourself.  Lord  guard  us, 
what  can  ail  her  ?  " 

"  Let  her  come  with  me  into  tlie  parlor, 
mother,  an'  do  you  an'  Father  iLigowan  stay 
where  you  are." 

They  accordingly  went  in,  and  after  about 
the  space  often  minutes  she  recovered  herself 
so  far  as  to  make  Hanna  rej^eat  the  intelli- 
gence which  the  simple-hearted  priest  luwl, 
with  so   little    preparation,    communicated. 
Having  listened  to  it  earnestly,  she  lai<l  her 
head  upon  Hanna's  bosom  and  indulged  in  a 
long  fit  of  cjuiet  and  joyful  grief.     When  she 
had   recovered    a    little.    Father   Magowim 
j  entered  at  more  lengtli  into  the  circumsttuices 
j  connected  ^rith  tlie  (changes  that  had  affected 
I  her  lover's  character  so  deeply,  after  which 
,  he   wound  up  by  giving  exi>ression  to  the 
j  following    determination — a    determination, 
i  by  the  way,  which  we  eaniestly  recommend 
to  all  pohticians  of  his  profession. 

"  As  for  my  part,"  said  he,  "  it  has  opened 
my  eyes  to  one  thing  that  I  won't  forget :  — 
a  single  word  of  politics  I  shall  never  suflfer 
to  be  preached  from  the  altar  while  I  Uve  ; 
neither  shall  I  allow  denouncements  for  po- 
htical  offences.  Tlie  altar,  as  the  bishop  told 
me — and  a  hard  rap  he  gave  Mr.  !M'Pepi>er 
acro.ss  the  knuckles  for  Biysm's  affair — '  the 
altar,'  said  he,  '  isn't  the  place  for  i)olitics, 
but  for  religion  ;  an'  I  hope  I  may  never  hear 
of  its  being  desecrated  ^\'ith  politics  again,' 
said  his  lordship,  an'  neither  I  will,  I  assure 
you." 

The  inteUigence  of  the  unexpected  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  favor  of  the  M'^Ia- 
hon's,  did  not  reach  them  on  that  day,  which 
was  the  same,  as  we  have  stated,  on  which 
their  grandfather  departed  this  life.  The  re- 
Uef  felt  by  Thomjxs  M'Mahon  and  his  family 
at  this  old  man's  death,  took  nothing  from 
the  soiTow  which  weighed  them  do\m  so 
heavily  in  consequence  of  their  sepu-ation 
from  the  abode  of  their  for«fathei-s  ami  the 
place  of  their  birth.  They  knew,  or  at  least 
they  took  it  for  gi-anted  that  their  gnuidfatli- 
er  would  never  have  borne  the  long  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  a  circumstance  which 
distressed  them  very  much.  His  death,  how- 
ever, exhibiting,  as*  it  did,  the  undying  at- 
tachment to  home  which  nothing  else  could 
extuiguish,  only  kindled  the  same  affection 
more  stronglv  and  tenderly  in  their  hearts. 
The  account  of  it  had  gone  abroad  through 
the  neighborhood,  and  Arith  it  the  intelhgence 
that  the  auction  would  be  postponed  untU 
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that  day  week.  And  now  that  he  was  gone, 
all  their  hearts  turned  with  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  deep  and  almost  agonizing 
stiiiggles  which  their  coming  departure 
caused  their  father  to  contend  A\-ith.  Brv'an 
whose  Ciilm  but  manly  firmness  sustained 
them  all,  absolutely  feai'ed  that  his  courage 
would  fail  him,  or  that  bis  yery  health  would 
break  down.  He  also  felt  for  his  heroic  lit- 
tle sister,  Dora,  who,  although  too  resolute 
to  complain  or  ui-ge  her  own  sutierings,  did 
not  endure  the  less  on  that  account. 

"My  dear  Dora,"  said  he,  after  their 
gi'andfather  had  been  laid  out,  "I  know 
what  you  ai'e  suffering,  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
This  spHt  between  the  Cavanaghs  and  us  has 
put  it  out  of  my  jDOwer  to  serve  you  as  I  had 
intended.  It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  and 
James  Cavanagh  married  ;  but  God  knows  I 
pity  you  from  my  heai't ;  for,  my  dear  Dora, 
there's  no  use  in  demin'  it,  I  undei-stand  too 
well  what  you  feel." 

"Don't  fi-et  for  me,  Bryan,"  she  replied  ; 
"  I'm  willin'  to  bear  my  shai'e  of  the  affliction 
that  has  come  uj^on  the  family,  rather  than 
do  anything  mane  or  unworthy.  I  know  it 
goes  hai'd  with  me  to  give  up  James  and  lave 
him  for  ever  ;  but  then  I  see  that  it  must  be 
done,  and  that  I  must  submit  to  it.  May 
God  strengthen  and  enable  me  I  and  that's 
my  earnest  prayer.  I  also  often  prayed  that 
you  an'  Kathleen  might  be  reconciled  ;  but 
I  wasn't  heard,  it  seems.  I  sometimes  think 
that  you  ought  to  go  to  her  ;  but  then  on 
second  thoughts  I  can  hardly  advise  you  to 
do  so." 

"  Xo,  Dora,  I  never  will,  dear  ;  she  ought 
to  have  heard  me  as  you  said  face  to  face  ; 
instead  o'  that  she'  condemned  me  without  a 
hearin'.  An'  yet,  Dora,"  he  added,  "  httle 
she  knows — little  she  drames,  what  I'm  suf- 
ferin'  on  her  accovmt,  and  how  I  love  her — 
more  now  than  ever,  I  think;  she's  so  changed, 
they  say,  that  you  could  scarcely  know  her." 
As  he  spoke,  a  single  tear  fell  upon  Dora's 
hand  which  he  held  in  his. 

"Come,  Bryan,"  she  said,  assuming  a 
cheerfulness  which  she  did  not  feel,  "  don't 
have  it  to  say  that  little  Dora,  who  ought  and 
does  look  up  to  you  for  suppoxi,  must  begin 
to  support  you  herself  ;  to-moiTow's  the  last 
day — who  knows  but  she  may  relent  yet  ?  "  - 
Biyan  smiled  faintly,  then  patted  her  head,  ' 
and  said,  "darhng  little  Dora,  the  wealth  of 
nations  couldn't  pui-chase  you."  J 

"Not  to  do  anythmg  mane  or  wrong,  at  | 
any  rate,"  she  repUed  ;  after  which  she  went 
in  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  family,  for 
this  conversation  took  place  in  the  garden. 

As  evening  approached,  a  deep  gloom,  the 
consequence  of  strong  inward  suffering,  over-  ; 
spread  the  featiires  and  bearing  of  Thomas  I 


[  M'Mahon.  For  some  time  past,  he  had  ai- 
'  most  given  himself  over  to  the  influence  o) 
what  he  experienced — a  fact  that  was  observ- 
able in  many  ways,  all  more  or  less  tending 
to  revive  the  affection  which  he  felt  for  his 
departed  wife.  For  instance,  ever  since  their 
mmds  had  been  made  up  to  emigi*ate,  he  had 
watched,  and  tended,  and  fed  Braclij,  her 
favorite  cow,  ^-ith  his  own  hands  ;  nor  would 
he  suffer  any  one  else  in  the  family  to  go 
near  her,  with  the  exception  of  Dora,  by 
whom  she  had  been  milked  ever  since  her 
mother's  death,  and  to  whom  the  poor  ani- 
mal had  now  transferred  her  affection.  He 
also  cleaned  and  oiled  her  spinning-wheel, 
examined  her  clothes,  and  kept  himself  per- 
petually engaged  in  looking  at  everv'  object 
that  was  calculated  to  bring  her  once  more 
before  his  imagination. 

About  a  couple  of  hours  before  sunset, 
without  saying  where  he  was  going,  he  saun- 
tered down  to  the  graveyard  of  Carndhu 
where  she  lay,  and  having  first  uncovered  hi& 
head  and  offered  ujd  a  prayer  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul,  he  wept  bitterly. 

"  Bridget,"  said  he,  in  that  strong  figura- 
tive  language    so   fi-equently   used    by   the 
Irish,  when  under  the  influence  of  deep  emo- 
tion ;  "  Bridget,  -wife  of  my  heart,  you  are 
removed  from  the  thrials  and  tlu'oubles  of 
this  world — from  the  thrials  and  throubles 
that  have  come  upon  us.     I'm  come,  now — 
yoiu'  o-\vn  husband — him  that  loved  you  be- 
yant  evei-v-thing  on  this  earth,  to  tell  you  why 
the  last  wish  o"  my  heart,  which  was  to  sleep 
where  I  ought  to  sleep,  by  your  side,  can't  be 
granted  to  me,  and  to  explain  to  you  why  it 
is,  in  case  you'd  miss  me  fi'om  my  place  be- 
side you.     This  unfortunate  couutliry,  Brid- 
get, has  changed,  an'  is  changin'  fast  for  the 
Avorse.     The  landlord  hasn't  proved  himself 
to  be  towards  us  what  he  ought  to  be,  and 
what  we  expected  he  woidd  ;  an'  so,  rather 
than  remain   at  the  terms  he  axes  fi'om  us, 
it's  better  for  us  to  thiw  our  fortune  in  Amer- 
ica ;  bekaise,  if  we  stay  here,  we  must  only 
come  to  poverty  an'  destitution,  an'  sorrow  ; 
an'  you  know  how  it  'ud  break  my  heart  to 
see  oou'  childre'  brought  to  that,  in  the  very 
place   where   they    wor    always    respected. 
They're  all  good  to  me,  as  they  ever  wor  to 
us  both,  acushki  maclu-ee  ;  but  poor  Bryan, 
that  3'ou  loved  so  much — your  favorite  and 
your  pride — has  had  much  to  suffer,  darlin', 
since  you  left  us  ;  but  blessed  be  God,  he 
bears  it  manfully  and  patiently,  although  I 
can  see  by  the  sorrow  on  my  boy's  brow  that 
the  heart  widin  him  is  breakin'.     He's  not, 
afther  aU,  to  be  maiTied,  as  you  hoped  and 
wished   he   would,    to   Kathleen   Cavanagh. 
Her  mind  has  been  poisoned  against  him  ; 
but  little  she  knows  him,  or  she'd  not  turn 
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2tom  him  as  slie  <liil.  An'  now,  Bridget,  as- 
thoiL  mackree,  is  it  come  to  this  wid  me?  I 
must  lave  you  for  evei*.  I  must  lave — as  mv 
tither  said,  that  went  this  day  to  heaven  as 
you  know,  now — I  must  lave,  as  he  said,  the 
ould  places.  I  must  go  to  a  strange  countr}', 
and  sleep  among  a  strange  people  ;  but  it's 
for  the  soke  of  our  childre'  I  do  so,  la\iu'  you 
alone  there  where  you're  sleepin'  ?  I  wouldn't 
lave  you  if  I  could  help  it  ;  but  we'll  meet 
yet  in  heaven,  my  blessed  wife,  where  there 
won't  be  distress,  or  injustice,  or  sorrow  to 
part  us.  Achora  mat-hree,  I'm  come,  then, 
to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you.  Fai-ewell, 
then,  my  daiiin'  •wife,  till  we  meet  for  ever- 
moi'e  in  heaven  I  " 

He  departed  fi-om  the  grave  slowly,  and 
returned  in  deep  sorrow  to  hLs  own  house. 

Al>out  twelve  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  fiimily  and  those  neighbors  who  were 
assembled  as  usual  at  the  wake-house,  from 
respect  to  the  dead,  were  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  ^Mi-.  Yanston  and 
their  landlord,  both  of  whom  entered  the 
house. 

"  Gentlemen,  you're  welcome,"  said  old 
M'iLihon  ;  "  but  I'm  soitv  to  say  that  it's  to 
a  hou.se  of  grief  and  thi-ouble  I  must  welcome 
you — death's  here,  gentlemen,  and  more 
than  death ;  but  God's  will  be  done,  we 
must  be  obaidient" 

" Mi^Lihon,"  said  Chevydale,  "  give  me 
your  hamL  I  am  sorry  that  either  you  or 
your  son  have  sufifered  anything  on  my 
account  I  am  come  now  to  render  you  an 
act  of  justice — to  compensate  both  you  and 
him,  as  far  as  I  can,  for  the  anxiety  you  have 
endured.  Consider  your.selves  both,  there- 
fore, as  restored  to  yoiix  farms  at  the  terms 
you  proposed  originallA'.  I  shall  have  leases 
prep;u-ed — gi»  up  the  uotion  of  emigration 
■ — the  country  cannot  spare  such  men  as 
you  and  your  admirable  son.  I  shall  have 
leases  I  say  prepared,  and  you  ^^-ill  be  under 
no  necessity  of  leaving  either  Canigla-ss  or 
AhadaiTa." 

Need  we  describe  the  effect  which  such  a 
communication  had  upon  this  sterling- 
hearted  familv  ?    Need  we  assure  our  readers 


that  the  weight  was  removed  from  all  tkeir 
heart.s,  ami  the  cloud  from  everv-  brow  ?  L*  it 
necessary  to  add  that  Brv-an  M'Slahon  and  his 
high-minded  Kathleen  were  married  ?  that 
Dora  and  James  followed  their  example,  and 
tlxat  Edward  Burke,  in  d I.  '  '  '  m 

hand   upon   sweet  and  . .     .^i 

Cavauagh  V 

We  have  httle  now  to  add.    Youn^  Clinton, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  b<  nt 

to    Chevyd;de,    whose    prnjirrtv  .ve 

proofs  that   kiudii'  t,   and 

upright  priucii)le  :,-d  not 

only  to  impr(>\e  it,  but  to  phu-e  a  landlonl 
and  his  tenantry  on  that  f(X)tijig  of  mutual 
good-will  and  reciprocal  interest  upon  which 
they  should  ever  stand  towards  ec  !■  ..fi- . 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  th' 
felt  for  honest  Jemmy  Burke,  in  *..,i-.  ,|,,,  m^ 
of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  sou,  was 
deep  and  general  He  himself  did  not  re- 
cover it  for  a  long  perio<l,  and  it  was  observed 
I  that,  in  future,  not  one  of  his  friends  ever 
uttered  Hycy's  name  in  his  presence. 

With  respect  to  that  young  nu 

iaie  and  that  of  Teddy  Pliats,  wc  ;  <- 

I  cord  a  rather  remarkable  coiucidt  ni  t.     In 

I  a]x)ut  three  yeai-s  after  liis  escape,  his  fcither 

,  received    an    account    of    his    death   from 

I  Montreal,  where  it  api)ears  he  expired  under 

circumstances   of    great   wretchedness    and 

destitution,    after    having    led,    during   his 

I  residence  there,  a  most  profligate  and  dis- 

j  gi-aceful  hfe.     Early  tlie  same  iLiy  on  which 

the   intelligence   of  his  <leath   reached   liis 

;  familv.  they  also  received  an  account  through 

;  the  M'Mahons  to  the  effect  that  Teddy  Phats 

I  had,  on  the  preceding  night,  fcdlen  from  one 

}  of  the  chffs  of  -\lthadawan  and   broken  hLs 

I  neck  ;     a    fate    which    occasioned     neither 

'  surprise  nor  sorrow. 

I      We  have  only  to  add  that  Bryan  M'^Lihon 

j  and  his  wife  took  Nanny  Peety  into  their 

senace  ;    and   that   Kale    Hogan    and    Mr. 

I  OFinigan  had  always  a  comfortable  seat  at 

I  their   hospitable   hearth  ;    and  the  latter  a 

wai*m  gLi.ss  of  punch  occasionally,  for  the 

purpose,  as  he  said  himself,  of  keeping  him 

,  properly  sober. 
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